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Time  to  Reflect 

by  Bill  Hawk 


One  question  regarding  the  Christian  life  will  not  cease 
stirring  my  mind  and  troubling  my  life  when  I reflect  upon 
it.  That  question  has  to  do  with  the  very  nature  of  the 
Christian  life  itself.  Does  the  Christian  life  have  to  do  pri- 
marily with  those  activities  and  actions  which  a Christian 
does,  or  does  it  concern  the  Christian's  person  — his  be- 
ing, as  such,  and  his  spiritual  nature?  Is  it  what  we  do  or 
who  we  are  that  constitutes  our  being  Christian? 

This  question  has  surfaced  for  me  through  interaction 
with  such  authors  as  Jacques  Ellul,  Thomas  Merton,  James 
Holloway,  and  Will  Campbell.  In  them  I find  a challenging 


viewpoint  which  is  lacking  in  the  mainstream  of  American 
religious  literature  and  thought. 

They  place  emphasis  on  the  Christian’s  being,  his  culti- 
vation of  his  own  spiritual  sensitivity.  Not  a piety  that 
assumes  from  religious  doctrine  that  activity  is  worthless 
for  one’s  salvation,  but  a deep  sense  that  only  activity  and 
action  springing  of  a true  spiritual  awareness  and  reflec- 
tive life  can  be  of  eternal  significance.  Christian  activity 
as  well  as  political  activity  renders  solutions  of  human  con- 
struction and  fails  to  grapple  with  the  spiritual  forces  in- 
volved. 

Our  secular  environment  ingrains  in  us  the  need  to  be 
always  doing  something,  even  in  our  leisure  time.  Our 
religious  leaders  with  their  most  frantic  schedules,  doing 
their  religious  activities,  are  not  cautioned  about  this  but 
are  revered  as  super-Christians  and  that  even  in  a broth- 
erhood that  pays  lip  service  to  the  priesthood  of  all  be- 
lievers. Now  it  must  be  made  clear  that  I do  not  want  to 
condemn  those  so  actively  engaged.  However,  I would  like 
to  ask  the  propriety  of  this  style  of  life  being  considered 
the  truly  Christian  way  of  living. 

Could  it  be  that  we  as  Christians  have  been  brainwashed 
by  our  surrounding  Western  culture  into  thinking  that  the 
committee  meetings,  seminars,  youth  activities,  visitation, 
evangelism,  activity-full,  rat-race  schedule  is  the  way  of 
Jesus  in  our  day? 

Such  an  idolatry  of  activity  necessitates  faster  and  bigger 
cars,  more  and  more  home  conveniences,  and  the  cultivation 
of  fleeting  relationships.  Our  education  consists  of  doing 
problems  faster  with  more  up-to-date  equipment,  reading 
faster,  and  computer  punch-card  examinations.  Little 
attention  is  paid  to  cultivating  reflections  upon  what  is  be- 
ing read  or  done.  Activities  are  planned  for  the  neces- 
sary exposure  to  the  world  around  us  but  how  often  are 
we  only  exposed  and  find  no  time  to  being  exposed  to? 

We  slave  our  way  through  an  educational  program 
and  fail  to  be  educated  in  the  process.  We  expend  great 
energies  in  “going  to  church”  and  seldom  worship  as 
the  church,  or  even  “exist”  as  the  church.  Sadly,  when 
we  ask  for  answers  to  spiritual  problems  we  are  often  di- 
rected to  do  service  somewhere  and  there  ostensibly  we 
will  find  the  answers.  Really,  too  often  what  we  learn 
through  such  activities  is  how  to  get  involved  to  such  a 
degree  that  we  no  longer  ask  the  ultimate  and  spiritual 
questions  that  burdened  us  before.  

Bill  Hawk  is  a senior  at  Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary. 


I think  of  the  verse,  “What  shall  it  profit  a man,  if  he 
shall  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul?  This 
verse  does  not  merely  apply  to  the  accumulation  of  more 
and  more  things  but  really  speaks  to  the  activity  of 
striving,  the  work  that  we  all  feel  is  so  important.  The 
process  of  “gaining”  is  really  called  into  question  be- 
cause Jesus  knew  that  in  our  gaining  we  often  lose,  not 
materially  or  status-wise,  but  spiritually;  we  lose  our  own 
personhood. 

Even  in  Christian  community  we  are  not  immune  to  the 
same  temptations.  Not  only  are  our  lives  often  dominated 
by  our  desire  to  get  everything  done  that  needs  to  be 
done,  but  we  are  also  often  judged  on  the  merits  of  what 
we  “accomplish.”  For  most  of  us  as  Western  Christians, 
the  fruits  of  the  Christian  life  are  donations,  service  proj- 
ects, conversions,  and  missionaries  sent  out  rather  than 
love,  joy,  and  peace  expressed  in  life. 

Again,  I am  not  opting  for  a life  of  quietism  and  placid 
piety.  But  I do  feel  that  perhaps  in  our  emphasis  on 
discipleship  and  service  we  have  neglected  that  which  is 
prerequisite  to  both.  Let  us  help  each  other  to  be  free  to 
reflect,  to  cease  our  work,  to  build  relationships,  and  not 
because  we  are  lazy  or  afraid  but  because  we  truly  feel 
this  is  the  first  responsibility  of  the  Christian.  If  Satan 
has  his  way  we  will  work  ourselves  into  spiritual 
emptiness  and  all  along  the  way  we  will  console  ourselves 
with  the  words  of  the  Great  Commission. 

In  our  daily  lives,  in  our  Christian  communities,  in  our 
churches,  let  us  look  at  what  we  are  doing  and  reflect  on 
who  we  are.  Let  us  do  only  that  which  comes  forth  be- 
cause of  who  we  are  — sons  and  daughters  of  God.  This 
may  lead  us  to  decline  some  opportunities  of  activity  but 
remember  the  words  of  Jesus,  What  shall  it  profit  a 
man,  if  he  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul?  ^ 
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1973:  to  Remember  or  Forget? 

by  David  E.  Hostetler 


What  are  some  of  the  more  significant  events  that  took 
place  last  year?  How  has  the  church’s  milieu  changed? 
What  are  some  of  the  trends?  Norman  Rohrer,  in  an 
Evangelical  Press  Association  release,  “Religion  in  Review,” 
provides  some  of  the  answers. 


Thirteen  years  ago,  Brazil  moved  its  national  capital 
from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  a newly-built  Brasilia.  It  cost  the 
country  billions  of  dollars.  Loud  voices  cried  out,  on  the 
streets  and  in  the  press,  that  the  time  was  not  ripe. 
Even  after  the  capital  was  moved,  many  thought  it  should 
be  returned  to  Rio. 

At  a certain  point,  so  much  time,  energy,  and  money 
had  been  put  into  the  project  there  could  be  no  return. 

Assembly  73,  held  in  Harrisonburg,  Virginia,  may  have 
marked  the  point  of  no  return  for  the  Mennonite  Church. 
It  was  the  first  General  Assembly  under  the  new  organiza- 
tion. Change  had  made  return  to  the  old  system  impos- 
sible. 

Two  things  are  happening  at  the  same  time  and  oc- 
casionally appear  to  run  at  crosscurrents  with  each  other. 
While  congregations  are  gradually  accepting  more  respon- 
sibility for  decision-making  on  common  problems,  such  as 
abortion,  divorce,  and  remarriage,  family  management, 
use  of  money,  and  the  like,  leaders  are  trying  to  facilitate 
the  articulation  of  denominational  goals  and  a continental 
sense  of  mission  and  strategy. 

While  this  is  going  on,  the  sharpness  of  our  identity 
has  been  blurred.  The  perception  of  who  we  are  as  a peo- 
ple is  diverse.  Lawrence  Burkholder,  president  of  Goshen 
College,  said  in  a recent  meeting  of  the  Commission  on 
Faith,  Life,  and  Strategy  this  diversity  may  increase  by 
the  end  of  the  decade. 

While  the  church  struggles  with  local  responsibility  and 
seeks  common  goals  or  a sense  of  mission,  outside  factors 
also  influence  her  decisions  and  way  of  looking  at  life. 


On  the  Political  Scene.  “Charges  of  immorality  toppled 
one  government  official  after  another,”  said  Rohrer. 
“Watergate,  and  all  it  implied,  raised  a debate  over 
pietistic  religion  vs  situation  ethics.  . . . Church  leaders 
who  applauded  the  president’s  inauguration,  his  hand 
resting  on  Isaiah  2:4,  squirmed  with  embarrassment  when 
he  was  later  forced  to  declare,  ‘ I am  not  a crook!’  ” 

Congress  appointed  Gerald  Ford,  an  Episcopalian 
layman,  vice-president,  without  the  popular  vote,  the  first 
such  appointment  in  U S.  history. 

U.S.  involvement  in  the  eleven-year  “Indochina  War” 
came  to  a halt  after  a loss  of  46,000  American  lives, 
304,000  wounded,  and  a minimal  outlay  of  $110  billion. 
The  devastation  to  Vietnam  and  neighbors  was  incalcul- 
able. 

Due  to  the  Middle  East  conflict,  the  oil  flow  to  the  U.S. 
has  been  decreased.  This  has  forced  the  country  to  turn 
to  Canada  for  short-  and  long-range  assurances  and  to 
consider  crash  programs  for  energy  development.  Finite 
fossil  fuel  resources  have  caused  the  world  to  slow  down  a 
little. 

According  to  one  reporter,  Russia  seems  to  have  bene- 
fited from  the  “Yom  Kippur  War,”  while  the  U.S.  has  lost 
ground.  At  year-end,  tensions  were  high  between  the 
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U.S.  and  Europe  over  the  handling  of  the  oil  crisis.  And 
NATO  allies  were  affected  by  the  pressures. 

China  continued  to  dialogue  with  the  U.S. 

Churches.  “After  a steady  decline  in  church  attendance 
for  a decade,”  reported  Rohrer,  “churchgoing  in  the  U.S. 
leveled  off  in  1973.  Last  year,  40  percent  of  the  adults 
attended  church  or  synagogue;  this  year  was  slightly  lower 
than  1970’s  42  percent. 

The  charismatic  movement  continues  to  grow.  Catholics 
alone  counted  400,000  charismatics  among  their  48  mil- 
lion communicants.  Protestant  charismatics  were  urged  to 
remain  within  denominational  structures  as  in  previous 
years. 

The  practice  of  Christian  Science  is  on  the  decline  and 
may  disappear,  wrote  columnist  Lester  Kinsolving  last 
year. 

If  the  Church  of  England  would  disappear  and  a body 
without  government  ties  would  organize  to  take  its  place. 
Archbishop  Michael  Ramsey  would  be  ‘‘entirely  happy,”  he 
said  in  London. 

On  an  out-again-in-again  move,  United  Presbyterians 
left  and  then  rejoined  the  nine-member  Consultation  on 
Church  Union.  Despite  the  protestations  of  Moderator  L. 
Nelson  Bell,  some  conservative  members  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  U.S.  left  to  found  the  Continuing  Presby- 
terian Church. 

Showing  increases  in  membership  this  year  were  Chris- 
tian and  Missionary  Alliance,  Southern  Baptist  (which 
drafted  a $35  million  budget),  the  Evangelical  Free, 
Baptist  General  Conference,  Conservative  Baptist,  and 
Mennonite  churches. 

Missions.  Asian  churches  have  become  more  active  in 
missions.  Twenty-five  delegates  from  thirteen  countries 
met  in  Seoul  to  form  the  First  All-Asia  Mission  Consulta- 
tion. “Afericasia”  was  also  formed  — a mission  advance  led 
by  Samuel  Kim  of  Korea  — to  serve  developing  nations. 
More  than  200  indigenous  mission  agencies  are  operating 
in  the  Third  World  already. 

The  Assemblies  of  God  announced  this  year  an  increase 
of  10.7  percent  overseas  and  during  the  past  six  years  a 
100  percent  increase. 

The  Africa  Inland  Mission  began  sponsoring  black  evan- 
gelists among  U.S.  urban  areas  while  continuing  to  send 
white  workers  to  Africa. 

Christian  work  flourished  in  Eastern  European  countries, 
especially  in  Romania,  where  believers  pressed  for  free- 
doms guaranteed  by  their  constitutions.  The  Soviet  govern- 
ment eased  pressures  in  some  areas. 

Doing  an  about-face  in  official  attitudes,  Algeria  sud- 
denly allowed  Protestant  missionaries  back  in. 

The  general  secretary  of  the  All-Africa  Conference  of 
Churches  proposed  the  abolition  of  Western  mission  boards 
and  societies  to  get  rid  of  categories  like  “native,”  “hea- 
then,” and  “pagan.” 


Education.  Christian  education  or  education  under 
“Christian”  auspices  is  growing.  Alarm  about  academic  and 
moral  laxity  in  public  schools  gave  Christians  schools  in- 
creased enrollments. 

The  fight  for  legalized  prayer  in  public  schools  has  not 
died.  Neither  has  the  persistent  attempt  to  override  the 
constitution  in  setting  up  parochaid  measures.  Fifty  bills 
for  parochaid  were  pending  in  Congress  by  the  end  of  the 
year. 

More  than  1,000  high  schools  in  the  U.S.  offered  non- 
devotional  courses  on  religion.  Balanced  instruction  con- 
cerning origins  of  man  was  granted  in  California,  Tennes- 
see, Wisconsin,  and  Michigan. 

Reinstated  by  the  Supreme  Court  was  a North  Carolina 
teacher  fired  for  expressing  liberal  views  on  scriptural 
inspiration  and  for  teaching  there  is  no  life  after  death. 

Evangelism.  The  visibility  of  evangelism  in  the  Menno- 
nite Church  is  up.  Key  73  raised  the  church’s  evangelistic 
sights.  John  Friesen,  in  the  December  11,  1973,  issue  of 
The  Mennonite,  wrote,  “A  succession  of  expertly  marketed 
evangelistic  techniques,  as  well  as  efforts  like  Key  73, 
have  raised  the  concern  for  evangelism  to  a new  height. 
He  continued: 

Many  Mennonites  have  eagerly  adopted  some  of  the 
evangelistic  techniques  and  program  because  it  seemed 
that  finally  it  would  be  possible  to  break  through  the 
Mennonite  cultural  barriers.  But  after  the  initial  enthusi- 
asm some  have  begun  to  raise  questions  about  the  vari- 
ous evangelisms.  This  has  inspired  a reexamination  of 
the  biblical  witness  on  evangelism. . . . 

In  the  meantime,  the  International  Congress  on  World 
Evangelization,  to  be  held  in  Lausanne,  was  planned  in 
Los  Angeles. 

Evangelist  Rex  Humbard  had  his  activities  curbed  by 
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federal  officials  for  allegedly  violating  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  laws  by  soliciting  investment  funds 
without  adequate  collateral. 

Once  again,  tax-exempt  status  was  denied  Billy  James 
Hargis. 

The  Jesus  People  movement  is  still  alive.  Some  groups 
have,  of  course,  gone  the  way  of  all  fads.  Others  have 
“largely  gone  the  way  of  a more  enlightened,  balanced 
maturation,”  wrote  Ronald  M.  Enroth,  coauthor  of  The 
Jesus  People.  This  means  more  serious  Bible  study,  more 
involvement  in  the  larger  society  and  campus  life.  Their 
publications  have  taken  a more  scholarly  turn.  They  are 
“academically  oriented,”  said  leader  Duane  Peterson  of 
Hollywood. 

Publishing.  The  two  largest  church  press  groups  suffered 
from  different  kinds  of  problems.  Associated  Church  Press 
searched  for  purpose,  especially  since  it  has  been  joined 
recently  by  the  Catholic  press.  Evangelical  Press  Association 
experienced  phenomenal  growth  and  is  struggling  with  the 
question  of  scope:  should  radio  and  television  be  admit- 
ted? Christian  Booksellers  Association  held  a record- 
breaking  convention  in  Dallas  with  3,094  registered. 

Common  to  all  publishers  were  the  paper  shortages  and 
postal  increases. 

Some  magazines  lost  subscriptions.  Together  (United 
Methodist)  dropped  from  650,000  to  250,000  and  combined 
with  the  Christian  Advocate  to  produce  a Reader’s 
Digest  format.  The  Episcopalian  was  threatened  with  ex- 
tinction. Presbyterian  Life  and  the  United  Church  Herald 
combined  into  a single  magazine  titled  A.D. 

Decision  (with  a circulation  now  over  5 million),  Chris- 
tianity Today,  and  Eternity  were  a few  that  showed 
gains.  So  did  Gospel  Herald.  The  complete  Bible  was  is- 
sued in  picture  form  by  David  C.  Cook.  The  Common 
Bible  appeared  as  an  ecumenical  edition  endorsed  by 
Protestants,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Eastern  Orthodox 
leaders.  The  New  York  Bible  Society  International  issued 
The  New  International  Version,  marketed  by  Zondervan. 
J.  C.  Wenger,  professor  at  the  Associated  Biblical  Semi- 
naries in  Elkhart,  Indiana,  had  a part  in  translating  the 
latter. 

Broadcasting.  Christian  Broadcasting  Network  received 
KXTX-TV  in  Dallas  as  a gift.  Carl  Mclntire  lost  WXUR  in 
Media,  Pennsylvania.  His  pirate  station.  Radio  Free  Ameri- 
ca, was  short-lived.  The  door  opened  for  construction  of  a 
million-watt  missionary  radio  station  on  Cyprus.  Trans 
World  Radio  plans  to  raise  a Tower  in  Swaziland.  Men- 
nonite  Broadcasts,  Inc.,  continues  to  explore  creative 
ways  of  sharing  the  gospel  in  short  spots.  Mennonite 
Hour  and  Heart  to  Heart  broadcasts  have  undergone 
or  are  in  process  of  reevaluation.  MBI  also  carried  out 
an  intensive  staff-to-congregation  research  project  during 
the  year  to  discover  better  ways  of  serving  congregations 
during  the  coming  years. 


People.  “Changing  hairstyles  carpeted  the  floors  of 
barbershops  as  styles  for  men  turned  conservative,”  re- 
ported Norman  Rohrer.  Women  succeeded  in  eliminating 
male-oriented  phraseology  in  some  church  constitutions. 
Claire  Randall  became  the  first  woman  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches  upon  her  elec- 
tion as  NCC  general  secretary.  More  women  registered 
in  theological  seminaries  during  the  year.  The  first 
woman  military  chaplain  was  commissioned. 

In  Mennonite  circles,  the  first  woman  minister  was 
ordained  at  Lombard  Mennonite  Church,  Emma  Richards. 
Mrs.  Heins  Janzen,  of  the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church,  was  also  ordained  to  serve  as  a chaplain  in  a 
hospital. 

A 15-year-old  guru,  hailed  as  "the  Perfect  Master”  who 
would  bring  a thousand  years  of  peace,  developed  an  ulcer 
on  a U.S.  tour  and  was  arrested  for  trying  to  smuggle 
$46,000  in  contraband  back  into  India. 

Notables  who  died  during  the  year  were:  Pearl  S.  Buck, 
first  woman  to  win  the  Nobel  Prize  for  literature;  L. 
Nelson  Bell,  Presbyterian  leader;  Addison  H.  Leitch,  pro- 
fessor at  Gordon-Conwell  Theological  Seminary;  and  E. 
Stanley  Jones,  evangelist,  missionary,  and  author. 

The  assertion  has  been  made  that  the  energy  crisis  is 
drawing  people  closer  together.  Maybe.  The  “slavery  of 
consumerism”  is  getting  closer  scrutiny. 

Conclusion.  This  limited  picture,  drawn,  mainly 
from  Christian  sources,  did  not  reveal  bitter  disillusionment 
felt  with  regard  to  the  political  scene,  national  and  inter- 
national, and  the  resulting  increase  in  lawlessness. 

As  the  lights  went  out  on  another  year,  there  was  not 
too  much  certainty  how  brightly  they  would  shine  in  the 
year  ahead.  The  Bible  is  not  optimistic  about  mankind’s 
future  on  earth,  except  for  the  possibility  of  a new  crea- 
tion, according  to  Romans. 

In  contrast,  something  good  may  come  to  God’s  people 
as  the  human  situation  deteriorates.  For  those  of  us  who 
have  insisted  on  flying  in  the  face  of  biblical  prophecy  with 
humanistic  optimism,  there  is  time  for  awakening. 

The  props  are  being  knocked  out  from  under  a religion 
that  was  deceivingly  supported  by  society  and  it  may  not 
be  too  late  for  churches  to  awaken  to  the  truth  there  must 
be  a separation  of  the  Christian  from  the  world  at  the 
deepest  levels.  Hopefully,  the  darkness  that  surrounds  us 
may  drive  us  to  brotherhood  and  community  based  on  the 
light  of  our  Lord’s  teachings. 

“We  are  beginning  to  rediscover  our  basic  principles,” 
said  Jan  Gleysteen,  Mennonite  artist  and  historian,  “and 
make  them  our  own  again,  with  current  applications  — 
the  two-kingdom  idea,  meaning  of  community,  conscious 
decision-making  on  all  levels.  . . . Out  of  the  new  aware- 
ness of  the  principles  could  come  a diversity  of  applications, 
but  this  diversity  need  not  become  a threat  to  the  organized 
church.”  «s“) 
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Hosea  from  “Frieze  of  the  Prophets’’  by  John  Singer  Sargent. 


The  People  of  God, 
Then  and  Now 

by  Guy  F.  Hershberger 


Somewhere  around  the  twentieth  century  before  Christ 
a prophetic  religious  leader  named  Abraham,  a believer 
in  the  transcendent  God  of  heaven,  moved  with  his  family 
from  ancestral  Mesopotamia  to  Palestine  in  search  for  “the 
city  . . . whose  builder  and  maker  is  God’’  (Heb.  11:10). 
Abraham  had  turned  his  back  to  the  nationalistic  nature 
religions  of  Mesopotamia  whose  purpose  was  the  creation 
and  support  of  a powerful  authoritarian  state. 

In  these  totalitarian  states  of  the  ancient  East  the  king 
was  not  only  the  supreme  ruler.  He  was  also  the  inter- 
mediary between  his  people  and  their  god,  and  in  many 
cases  he  was  the  god  himself.  The  work  of  such  a god  was 
to  provide  for  the  material  well-being  of  the  state  of  its 
people:  the  fecundity  of  the  race,  fertility  of  the  soil,  and 
an  abundance  of  rain,  guaranteeing  prosperity  and  growth 
under  the  leadership  of  a king  who  would  head  the 
organized  state,  fight  its  battles,  and  lead  the  state  and 
its  people  triumphantly  against  and  over  all  of  its  enemies. 

There  is  much  that  we  do  not  know  about  the  experi- 
ence of  Abraham  and  his  descendants  during  the  next  700 
years.  But  this  we  do  know,  that  many  of  them  spent  the 
last  half  of  that  period  in  slavery  to  such  an  authoritarian 
god-king  in  Egypt.  Then  around  1290  BC,  a new  spiritual 
leader,  the  prophet  Moses,  “not  being  afraid  of  the  anger 
of  the  king’’  (Heb.  11:27),  led  his  oppressed  people  out  of 
Egypt  across  the  Red  Sea  and  on  to  Sinai,  where  they 
would  learn  more  fully  the  meaning  of  the  call  which  had 
come  to  their  father,  Abraham. 

At  Sinai  a new  and  holy  community  was  formed,  God’s 
relationship  with  His  people  taking  the  form  of  covenant. 
This  covenant  community  was  a theocracy.  There  was  no 
place  for  a king.  God  Himself  was  the  political  Leader 
making  His  will  known  through  Moses  and  his  prophetic 
successors,  Joshua,  Gideon,  Samuel.  Instead  of  the  pursuit 
of  political  grandeur,  the  mission  of  the  covenant  com- 
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munity  was  a moral  and  ethical  response  to  the  love  of 
God,  His  mercy,  and  His  grace.  ‘You  have  seen  what  I 
did  to  the  Egyptians,”  says  Yahweh.  “Now  therefore,  if 
you  will  obey  my  voice  and  keep  my  covenant,  you  shall 
be  my  own  possession  among  all  peoples”  (Ex.  19:4,  5). 

Although  the  childhood  experience  of  Israel’s  history 
bears  evidence  of  much  immaturity,  it  did  remain  a cove- 
nant community  for  300  years,  even  its  military  victories 
being  regarded  as  the  work  of  the  Lord,  not  its  own. 
The  hostile  force  confronting  Gideon  was  dispersed  only 
after  Gideon’s  own  charismatically  assembled  host  was 
reduced  in  size  from  32,000  to  300  men,  armed  only  with 
trumpets,  empty  pitchers,  and  torches.  Judges  7.  So  strong 
was  the  feeling  against  the  formation  of  an  Israelite  state 
that  Gideon  and  other  leaders  repeatedly  resisted  pro- 
posals on  the  part  of  followers  to  make  them  king. 

By  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  however,  many  in 
Israel  had  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  the  surrounding  cul- 
ture to  the  extent  of  compromising  with  the  gods  of 
Canaan.  Once  this  occurred  they  demanded  a king,  “that 
we  also  may  be  like  all  the  nations”  (1  Sam.  8:20). 

A Fatal  Step.  It  was  this  fatal  step  which  marked 
Israel’s  changeover  from  a God-centered  covenant  commu- 
nity to  a typical  ancient  monarchy,  having  power,  prestige, 
and  possessions  as  its  primary  concern.  From  here  on 
Israel’s  wars  were  no  longer  defensive  encounters,  routing 
the  enemy  with  the  sounding  of  a trumpet  and  the  break- 
ing of  a pitcher.  King  David  now  launched  a series  of  ag- 
gressive wars,  real  wars,  by  means  of  which  he  brought 
all  of  Palestine  under  his  control. 

Most  important  of  all,  he  tried  to  bring  Israel’s  religion 
under  his  personal  control  by  moving  the  ark  from  Shiloh 
to  Jerusalem.  Solomon  went  even  farther,  expelling  one 
high  priest  whose  policies  he  did  not  like,  and  installing 
another  in  his  place,  making  the  priesthood  and  the 
Israelite  “church”  mere  puppets  of  the  king;  and  by  King 
Josiah’s  time  shrines  for  worship  outside  Jerusalem  were 
forbidden.  Slowly  but  surely  the  religion  of  the  covenant 
community  was  being  transformed  into  an  official  state 
religion,  the  priests  conducting  its  worship,  not  at  the 
direction  of  Yahweh,  but  at  that  of  the  king. 

Under  the  monarchy  the  life  and  spirit  of  Israel 
grew  increasingly  nationalistic,  with  an  aggressive  foreign 
policy  and  military  alliances  with  neighboring  states.  These 
were  designed  to  make  Israel  a first-rate  military  and 
commercial  power  during  a period  when  Egypt  and  As- 
syria were  in  temporary  decline.  Associated  with  all  this 
was  a gradual  mixture  of  the  worship  of  Yahweh  with 
that  of  the  gods  of  Canaan.  Military  alliances  were 
cemented  with  marriage  alliances,  bringing  foreign  wives 
with  their  religions  into  the  heart  of  Israel’s  life.  One 
of  Solomon’s  wives  was  a daughter  of  Pharaoh  whom  he 
set  up  in  Jerusalem  in  a house  between  the  temple  and 
the  palace,  and  her  religious  worship  with  her. 

After  its  break  with  Judah,  the  Northern  Kingdom 
centered  the  state  worship  at  Bethel,  where  within  fifty 


years  the  worship  of  Baal  was  officially  established  under 
King  Ahab  and  his  Phoenician  Queen  Jezebel.  By  721  BC, 
however,  the  North  collapsed  at  the  hands  of  Assyria. 
And  by  587  BC  the  South  had  suffered  the  same  fate  at 
the  hands  of  Babylon,  the  victim  of  her  unholy  nation- 
alistic ambitions,  her  foreign  entanglements,  her  military 
diplomacy,  her  lavish  court  life  at  the  expense  of  the  poor, 
and  her  prostitution  of  religion  for  the  service  of  the  state. 
Obviously,  Israel’s  change  from  covenant  community  to 
a church-state  monarchy  was  a colossal  failure. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  prophets  speaking  forth  the 
Word  of  Yahweh,  one  is  made  to  wonder  whether  even  a 
remnant  of  Israel  could  have  been  saved.  Listen  to  the 
Word  of  the  Lord  by  the  mouth  of  Hosea: 

They  made  kings,  but  not  through  me. 

They  set  up  princes,  but  without 
my  knowledge. 

Ephraim  is  like  a dove, 
silly  and  without  sense, 

calling  to  Egypt,  going  to  Assyria  (Hos.  8:4;  7:11). 

But  kings  and  potentates  do  not  love  prophets,  and 
Israel’s  court  was  well  staffed  with  puppet  priests  speaking 
soothing  words  it  wanted  to  hear,  while  isolating  the  king 
to  keep  him  from  hearing  the  Word  of  the  Lord.  When 
Amos  came  from  Tekoa  to  bring  that  Word  to  the  North, 
“Amaziah  [the  priest]  said  to  Amos,  ‘O  seer,  go  flee 
away  to  the  land  of  Judah  . . . and  prophesy  there;  but 
never  again  prophesy  at  Bethel,  for  it  is  the  king’s  sanctu- 
ary, and  it  is  a temple  of  the  kingdom’  ” (Amos  7:12,  13). 

Words  Kings  Love  to  Hear.  Kings  love  their 
priests,  but  they  must  be  priests  who  speak  words  kings 
love  to  hear.  But  prophets  who  have  a negative  emphasis 
will  please  stay  away  from  the  sanctuary  of  the  king. 

Six  hundred  years  after  the  captivity,  when  Christ 
came  to  announce  His  messiahship,  He  was  rejected  by  the 
priestly  Sadducees  who  had  sold  themselves  as  puppets  to 
Rome;  and  by  the  Zealots,  the  scribes,  and  Pharisees,  who 
desired  a Messiah  who  would  destroy  the  Romans  and  rule 
from  a throne  on  Mount  Zion  as  in  the  time  of  David.  If 
only  first-century  Judaism  could  have  understood  the  pic- 
ture of  the  Suffering  Servant  and  its  meaning  as  given  in 
the  later  chapters  of  Isaiah,  they  would  have  recognized 
the  Messiah  when  they  saw  Him. 

All  three  of  Jesus’  wilderness  temptations,  which  He 
rejected,  were  ways  of  being  the  kind  of  king  which  Judaism 
wanted.  But  He  did  not  come  as  a kingly  potentate  with 
worldly  power.  He  'had  come  to  preach  good  news  to  the 
poor,  to  proclaim  release  to  the  captives,  to  establish  the 
Christian  community  of  the  new  covenant,  a purpose  which 
was  realized  in  the  first  three  centuries  of  the  Christian 
church. 

But  then  came  another  drastic  change.  The  Roman 
Emperor  Constantine,  having  learned  that  Christianity 
could  not  be  destroyed  by  demanding  emperor  worship, 
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decided  to  join  the  church  himself.  And  now,  having  joined 
the  church  as  an  individual,  the  emperor  attached  the 
church  to  the  state,  bringing  it  under  imperial  control 
in  the  same  manner  that  religion  in  Solomon’s  Israel  was 
under  control  of  the  king.  The  Christian  church  itself  was 
now  confronted  with  the  same  Old  Testament  problem  of 
a civil  state  religion. 

When  the  Middle  Ages  were  past  and  the  Protestant 
Revolt  broke  up  the  uniformity  of  Western  Christendom, 
this  situation  was  not  improved,  except  for  Anabaptism  or 
the  free  churches.  Indeed  the  magisterial  Protestant 
churches  were  just  that:  churches  under  the  control  of 
national  states,  and  that  in  a time  when  Western  states 
were  growing  increasingly  nationalistic  in  spirit.  The 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  were  the  era  of  the 
divine-right  kings,  who  claimed  to  derive  all  authority  over 
state  and  church  directly  from  God  Himself.  This 
claim  of  royal  divinity  was  in  its  essence  no  different  from 
that  which  was  claimed  by  the  ancient  pharaohs,  the  kings 
of  Babylon,  and  the  Roman  emperors. 

In  course  of  time,  happily,  with  the  growth  of  the  free 
church  idea  and  of  democracy  under  the  influence  of  the 
so-called  eighteenth-  and  nineteenth-century  Enlight- 
enment, the  kings  of  the  Western  world  gradually  lost 
their  power.  But  this  change  did  not  result  in  a decline  of 
the  nationalistic  spirit.  Indeed  nationalism  has  waxed 
rather  than  waned  since  that  time.  As  nation  states  give 
their  people  freedom  to  believe  and  worship  as  they  please, 
many  Christians  succumb  to  the  temptation  to  worship  the 
state  and  its  rulers,  particularly  if  the  nation  is  powerful 
and  prosperous.  Many  twentieth-century  Christians,  like 
the  people  of  the  ancient  East,  desire  a state,  a ruler,  and 
a god  who  provides  prosperity,  national  grandeur,  and 
military  prowess  more  than  they  desire  moral  and  ethical 
response  to  a holy  and  righteous  God. 

Christians  Caught  in  a Trap.  Many  American  Chris- 
tians are  caught  in  this  trap.  They  would  be  horrified  at 
the  thought  of  an  official  state  church.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  they  do  love  the  grandeur,  the  prestige,  the 
power,  and  the  prosperity  of  America.  And  since  they 
themselves  are  such  good  Christians,  they  piously  conclude 
that  all  this  must  be  a manifestation  of  God’s  special 
favor  upon  them.  Therefore,  America  is  good.  And  if 
America  is  good,  her  government  must  be  good,  especially 
the  presidency.  For  surely,  a good  God,  who  loves  a good 
country,  would  not  give  that  country  a bad  chief  executive. 

People  who  think  in  this  way  often  are  more  concerned 
with  personal  ethics  than  with  the  social  implications  of 
the  gospel  so  that  it  is  easy  for  them  to  feel  that  all  is 
well  in  America,  especially  when  the  executive  takes  a 
firm  stand  against  godless  communism  in  some  faraway 
land.  This  makes  it  easy  to  engage  in  glib  talk  about  God 
and  country,  or  God  and  America,  or  Christ  and  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life  — as  if  these  were  all  one  and  the  same. 

People  whose  thinking  runs  in  this  vein  are  ill-prepared 


for  the  shock  which  comes  when  the  integrity  of  the  presi- 
dency is  called  in  question.  To  be  sure,  the  office  of 
the  presidency  should  be  respected.  And  Christians  must 
pray  for  the  government  and  its  executive.  But  neither  of 
these  are  to  be  worshiped. 

In  this  respect  the  British  Canadian,  and  other  parlia- 
mentary systems  of  government  have  an  advantage  over 
that  of  the  United  States.  In  Britain  for  example,  power 
has  been  transferred  to  the  prime  minister  on  Downing 
Street,  whereas  the  queen  remains  the  majestic  symbol  of 
the  holy  nation.  Not  being  king,  the  prime  minister  can 
do  wrong,  and  when  he  does,  it  is  a simple  matter  to  re- 
place him  without  much  ado,  while  worshipers  of  majesty 
go  through  their  daily  ritual  at  Buckingham  Palace. 

In  America,  on  the  other  hand,  nation  worshipers  find 
power  and  majesty  in  possession  of  the  same  person 
residing  in  the  White  House,  which  serves  both  as  the 
seat  of  power  and  the  sanctuary  of  the  kingdom.  Should 
a modern  Amos  be  called  to  prophesy  on  Downing  Street 
he  can  do  so  with  impunity;  perhaps  even  with  a majority 
of  the  British  people  supporting  him.  But  should  he  feel 
called  to  prophesy  at  1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  many  a 
priest  will  be  on  hand,  ready  to  say:  “O,  seer,  go  away,  do 
not  prophesy,  here.  For  this  is  the  president’s  sanctuary. 
It  is  the  temple  of  the  republic. 

A Few  Prophets.  Happily,  however,  even  though 
subservient  priests  be  many,  America  also  has  at  least  a 
few  prophets,  one  of  them,  indeed,  in  the  United  States 
Senate  itself.  At  the  National  Prayer  Breakfast  in  Wash- 
ington last  February  before  an  audience  of  3,000  people, 
including  Congressmen,  cabinet  members.  Supreme  Court 
justices,  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  as  well  as  the 
president  and  his  wife.  Senator  Mark  Hatfield  spoke  about 
500  words  including  the  following: 

“My  brothers  and  sisters  ...  let  us  beware  of  the  real 
danger  of  misplaced  allegiance,  if  not  outright  idolatry,  to 
the  extent  that  we  fail  to  distinguish  between  the  god  of 
an  American  civil  religion  and  the  God  who  reveals  Him- 
self in  the  holy  Scriptures  and  in  Jesus  Christ. 

“Today  ...  as  a people,  we  must  turn  in  repentance 
from  the  sin  that  has  scarred  our  national  soul.  . . . We 
need  a ‘confessing  church’  — a body  of  people  who  confess 
Jesus  as  Lord  and  are  prepared  to  live  by  their  confes- 
sion. . . . [This]  may  well  put  us  at  odds  with  values  of 
our  society,  abuses  of  political  power,  and  cultural  con- 
formity of  our  church.  We  need  . . . those  who  live  in 
active  obedience  to  the  call:  ‘Do  not  be  conformed  to  this 
world  but  be  transformed  by  the  renewal  of  your  mind’ 
(Rom.  12:2). 

When  prophets  arise  within  the  ranks  of  government 
itself,  is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  the  church  may  re- 
nounce its  subservient  role  of  “spiritual  adviser  to  power 
and  prestige”  and  assume  once  more  the  role  of  the 
prophet,  proclaiming  the  righteousness  which  God  requires 
of  His  covenant  people?  ^ 
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Serving  the  Lord 
at  Walsenburg 

by  Shirley  Hochstedler 

Sunday,  September  16,  1973,  marked  an  important  date 
for  the  members  of  the  Walsenburg  Mennonite  Church, 
Walsenburg,  Colorado.  This  was  the  day  of  the  dedication 
of  the  new  Sunday  School-Fellowship  facility  of  the  church. 

Mennonites  came  to  Walsenburg  with  the  opening  of  the 
Huerfano  Memorial  Hospital  in  1963.  The  hospital  is 
operated  under  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and 
Charities,  Elkhart,  Indiana.  Arliss  Swartzendruber  is  cur- 
rently hospital  administrator. 

On  December  5,  1965,  exactly  two  years  after  the  open- 
ing of  the  hospital,  the  Walsenburg  Mennonite  Fellowship 
was  organized  with  Eugene  Schulz  as  pastor.  The  congre- 
gation worshiped  in  the  Community  Church  for  nearly 
five  years. 

In  the  fall  of  1968,  we  made  contacts  with  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Walsenburg  about  a united  fellowship  with  them. 
They  had  been  without  a pastor  since  that  spring  and  the 
presbytery  had  informed  them  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  supply  the  Presbyterian  church  with  a pastor  in  the  fu- 
ture. After  several  meetings  the  two  churches  agreed  to 
worship  together  on  a trial  basis,  setting  the  first  Sunday 
of  December  1968  as  the  first  joint  worship  service.  But 
on  November  28  there  was  a fire  in  the  attached  parson- 
age and  no  services  were  held  in  the  Presbyterian  church 
for  the  next  two  years. 

In  the  spring  of  1970,  the  presbytery  asked  the  Menno- 
nites to  take  over  the  church.  They  were  concerned  that 
some  good  come  from  the  buildings.  At  a later  date  the 
church  building  was  sold  to  the  Mennonite  Church  for 
$1.00  — “to  make  things  legal.” 

The  church  began  worshiping  in  their  newly  acquired 
building  and  the  planning  began.  The  sanctuary  was  the 
only  space  available  for  use  and  so  plans  were  made  for 
a large  Sunday  school  area  and  fellowship  hall  in  the 
area  that  had  previously  burned  out.  Then  the  work  be- 
gan. It  took  many  free  hours  by  men  from  the  Mennonite 
church  here  and  from  all  over  Colorado.  Paul  Weaver  of 


Colorado  Springs  played  an  important  part  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  planning  and  work. 

Later  the  interest  spread  to  other  states  and  carpenters 
came  to  give  days  and  weeks  to  the  work.  In  October  1972, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clark  Gingerich,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  spent  three 
weeks  here;  then  Orville  Zink  and  Jack  Carpenter,  Scott 
City,  Kansas,  spent  several  days.  In  January  1973,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bill  Briskey,  then  of  Altoona,  Pennsylvania,  now 
of  Adair,  Oklahoma,  and  Eldon  Schertz,  of  Low  Point, 
Illinois,  came  and  gave  six  weeks  of  hard  work  on  the  proj- 
ect. During  this  time,  Mennonite  churches  from  Cheraw, 
Colorado  Springs,  La  Jara,  La  Junta,  and  Pueblo  supported 
us  by  sending  workers  to  help  by  the  day,  all  on  a 
volunteer  basis.  With  the  help  of  these  people,  as  well  as 
many  people  from  the  community,  a dream  has  been  real- 
ized. 

The  upstairs  apartment  of  our  facility  houses  the  VS 
Unit.  Unit  members  at  the  present  time  are  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Tim  Lichti  and  two-month-old  Jason,  and  Becky  Miller. 
At  this  time  Tim  is  serving  as  chaplain  at  Lathrop  Park 
Youth  Camp,  a correctional  camp  for  teenage  boys.  A 
weekly  Bible  study  is  held  at  the  camp  with  church 
members  participating.  His  wife,  Carolyn,  is  unit  hostess. 
Becky  Miller  is  serving  as  an  RN  at  Huerfano  Memorial 
Hospital.  The  VSers  are  involved  with  the  youth  of  the 
church  and  the  community  and  are  active  in  all  church 
activities.  The  past  summer  a recreation  program  was 
organized  for  the  children  of  the  community.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lichti  will  be  terminating  their  VS  service  in  early  spring, 
and  there  will  be  an  opening  for  an  interested  VS  couple. 

Last  summer  the  Mennonite  church  held  vacation  Bible 
school  for  the  first  time.  In  earlier  years  it  was  held  in 
conjunction  with  another  church.  Although  the  building  was 
not  completed,  it  was  used  effectively  and  in  the  one  week 
that  VBS  was  held,  we  had  sixty  area  children  enrolled  in 
the  morning  classes,  grades  K-6.  Evening  classes  for  junior 
and  senior  high  students  had  twenty-five  enrolled  and 
eight  decisions  were  made  for  Christ  as  a result. 

We  are  presently  without  a pastor.  Walsenburg  is  a 
town  of  4,700,  a onetime  booming  town  during  the  days 
of  coal  mining.  Many  of  the  mines  have  been  shut  down 
and  former  miners  have  either  left  town  or  are  without 
jobs  since  they  are  not  skilled  laborers  in  other  fields. 
There  is  a great  opportunity  for  community  work  here  and 
for  spending  the  love  of  Christ. 

Our  conference  minister  John  E.  Gingerich  has  given  us 
liberty  to  present  our  story  to  persons  interested  in 
sharing  with  us  in  the  ministry  at  Walsenburg.  In  addition 
to  the  need  for  a pastor,  there  are  other  opportunities 
in  our  community.  The  hospital  provides  openings  for 
RNs  and  other  professionals  who  cannot  be  hired  locally. 
The  community  needs  doctors.  There  is  need  for  a 
carpenter,  an  electrician,  and  a mechanic. 

Do  you  want  to  know  more  about  Walsenburg?  Let  God 
speak  to  you  and  then  contact  Ministerial  Committee, 
Walsenburg  Mennonite  Church,  P.O.  Box  88,  Walsenburg, 
Colorado  81089. 
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Let  the  Angel  Out 

by  Katie  Funk  Wiebe 


I believe  that  a new  truth  regarding  the  church  is  com- 
ing to  the  surface.  Whether  it  is  correct  to  speak  of  it  as 
a new  truth  could  be  argued,  for  like  Luther’s  concern  for 
justification  by  faith,  the  Bible  has  always  taught  this  one. 

A new  excitement  is  rippling  through  some  Christian 
communities  as  they  realize  anew  the  doctrine  of  gifts. 
God  has  given  each  person  a gift.  The  task  of  the  church 
is  to  discover  and  affirm  these  gifts  in  its  members,  for 
they  are  crucial  to  the  corporate  life  of  the  believers.  No 
individual  Christian  can  reach  his  full  potential  unless  he 
finds  his  gifts  and  uses  them  on  behalf  of  the  community 
of  believers. 

During  recent  years  when  the  church  was  being  institu- 
tionalized, and  when  programs,  budgets,  methods,  and 
buildings  were  top-priority  goals,  the  development  of  the 
spiritual  gifts  of  the  members  was  frequently  bypassed 
in  the  interests  of  keeping  the  program  functioning  at 
top  efficiency. 

How  many  arms  have  been  twisted  during  this  time  to 
ensure  that  each  Sunday  school  class  had  both  a teacher 
and  a helper  and  several  other  functionaries?  Without 
these  it  would  not  survive.  How  many  individuals  have 
been  pushed  into  the  choir  loft  to  have  at  least  a certain 
number  of  warm  bodies  there?  How  many  youngsters  have 
sung  in  children’s  choirs  because  it  was  the  thing  to  do? 

People  were  pressed  into  the  service  of  institutions, 
whether  they  felt  called  from  God  or  not.  Often  they 
served  the  needs  of  the  program,  rather  than  having 
their  needs  served.  And  many  found  that  when  the  repu- 
tation of  an  institution  is  at  stake,  there  is  no  room  for 
affirmation  of  the  weak,  the  hesitant,  the  unsure. 

The  newer  emphasis,  arising  like  a phoenix  out  of  the 
ashes  of  the  institution,  recognizes  that  every  child  of  God 
must  find  his  gift,  affirm  it  to  himself  and  to  others,  and 
then  use  it. 

Where  does  the  discovery  of  gifts  begin?  Probably  within 
small  groups  which  meet  regularly,  having  as  one  of  their 
goals  to  help  each  member  find  his  gift  through  prayer, 
discussion,  and  Bible  study.  After  the  others  have  helped 
him  find  it,  they  affirm  him  in  it  by  giving  him  advice, 
support,  and  encouragement  in  the  exercise  of  his  gifts. 
He  is  not  left  to  struggle  along  alone. 

Elizabeth  O’Connor,  who  has  written  considerably  about 
gifts  and  creativity,  writes  she  would  never  have  been 
able  to  finish  her  many  books  without  an  affirming  com- 
munity behind  her.  How  many  silent  people  in  the  church 
today  might  have  become  writers,  speakers,  visitors,  lead- 


ers in  various  fields  if  they  had  had  someone  to  listen  to 
them  and  to  affirm  their  weak  concept  of  their  gift? 

Consider  what  the  affirming  of  individual  gifts  might 
mean  for  the  church:  a commissioning  service  for  a plum- 
ber who  sees  his  work  as  a call  to  servanthood.  Regular 
reports  from  teachers,  housewives,  businessmen,  and  farm- 
ers, who  use  their  gifts  in  their  work.  Support  for  an  old- 
er woman  who  wants  to  become  a nurse’s  aide  but  lacks 
the  finances.  Support  for  training  of  the  young  man  who 
sees  his  witness  as  a mechanic. 

The  affirmation  of  another's  gifts  can  come  only  from 
those  who  are  themselves  secure  in  their  calling,  who  do 
not  feel  threatened  by  another  person  exercising  the  same 
gift.  Only  free  people  can  free  others  to  work  for  God. 
This  holds  true  particularly  for  men  who  find  women 
moving  into  traditionally  male-dominated  territory.  Only 
the  secure  man  can  move  over  and  say,  “There’s  room 
for  both  of  us  in  this  work.’ 

The  person  who  has  been  freed  to  say,  “I  believe  God 
has  called  me  to  work  in  Bible  studies  or  art,  intercessory 
prayer,  homemaking,  hospitality,  listening,  or  some  of  the 
leadership  skills”  achieves  an  identity  when  he  expresses 
his  inner  convictions.  He  can  take  all  kinds  of  risks  for 
Christ’s  sake  because  Christ  gave  him  the  gift.  He  is  not 
bound  by  what  others  think  or  even  how  they  respond.  It 
becomes  unimportant  whether  he  has.  ten  talents  or  only 
one.  Jealousy  has  no  room  to  grow.  What  counts  is  using 
what  he  has  for  Christ. 

I hope  that  the  “revolution  of  those  who  are  in  on 
the  secret  of  gifts”  will  grow.  To  deny  our  gifts,  as  Eliza- 
beth O’Connor  writes,  is  to  blaspheme  against  the  Holy 
Spirit  whose  action  is  to  call  forth  gifts. 

She  writes  that  the  reason  some  people  have  resisted 
the  gospel  is  that  we  have  gone  out  “to  make  people  good, 
to  help  them  do  their  duty,  to  impose  new'  burdens  on 
them  rather  than  calling  forth  the  gift  which  is  the  essence 
of  the  person  himself. 

In  Eighth  Day  of  Creation  she  tells  the  story  of  Michel- 
angelo, the  famous  sculptor,  pushing  a huge  piece  of 
rock  down  a street.  A curious  neighbor  called  to  him  to 
ask  why  he  labored  so  over  an  old  piece  of  stone.  Michel- 
angelo is  reported  to  have  answered,  “Because  there  is 
an  angel  in  that  rock  that  wants  to  come  out.”  When  a 
person  discovers  his  gift,  the  angel  within  is  released,  and 
he  begins  having  the  time  of  his  life  doing  what  he  thinks 
he  should  be  doing.  As  Miss  O’Connor  writes,  that  person 
isn’t  just  saying  the  good  news.  He  is  good  news.  ^ 
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God  wants  me. 

It's  true. 

Once  I was  a stranger 
but  now  I'm  no 
longer  a stranger. 

I've  found  love 
and  understanding 
among  brothers  and 
sisters  in  Christ. 

It's  there. 

So  is  a lump  in  my 
throat  sometimes. 

There's  happiness 
and  fellowship  in 
serving  God  in 
this  new  family. 

God  makes  us  new. 

He  wants  us  — pastor, 
congregation,  family, 
mission  board, 
church  — to  work 
for  His  kingdom. 

He's  ready  to  help 
us  where  we  are  or 
where  we  should  go. 

He  wants  us,  me. 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
Box  370 

Elkhart,  Indiana  46514 


“Head  of  Christ”  by  Rembrandt  van  Rijn,  17th  century.  How  shall 
Jesus  be  portrayed  today? 


Maybe  we  have  all  made  up  our  minds  already  about 
such  “art  pieces”  as  Jesus  Christ  Superstar  and  Godspell 
and  there  isn’t  any  point  in  talking  further  about  them. 
This  article  is  not  a defense  of  the  productions  of  Broad- 
way or  Hollywood.  It  is  rather  a defense  of  Jesus’  right 
to  be  a part  of  our  world  today. 

A lot  of  Christians  have  pretty  well  written  off  both 
Godspell  and  Superstar.  Godspell  (which  I didn’t  see  as  a 
play  or  a film)  “makes  Jesus  out  to  be  a clown,  which 
everybody  knows  He  wasn’t,  said  a critic  in  my  home 
newspaper.  Superstar  (I  own  the  record  and  saw  the 
play)  “.  . . is  good  for  only  one  thing.  It  is  like  the  crime 
rate  — good  for  an  example  of  human  depredation  . . . 
it  is  supremely  blasphemous,”  said  a tract  that  I picked 
up  at  a local  non-Mennonite  church.  The  people  who 
like  the  two  musicals  use  all  kinds  of  adjectives  to  describe 
them  — ‘great,  wonderful,  Jesus  comes  alive.’  It  often 
seems  that  the  division  goes  like  this:  the  critics  are 
church  people  and  the  fans  are  the  non-Christian  public 
or  members  of  “liberal”  churches. 

I am  not  going  to  debate  either  of  the  musicals.  But  I 
am  interested  in’  what  we  are  saying  by  our  attitude  to- 
ward these  and  some  other  attempts  to  picture  a modern 
Jesus. 

Have  we  become  like  the  Jews  in  AD  30,  who  had 


Ken  Reed  is  a writer  living  in  Paradise,  Pennsylvania. 


Jesus  and  His 
Interpreters 

by  Ken  Reed 


their  minds  so  made  up  about  the  Messiah,  what  He  would 
look  like,  how  He  would  act,  what  kind  of  people  He  would 
associate  with,  that  they  didn’t  recognize  Him  when  He 
came?  Do  we  know  God  so  well  from  Sunday  school  and 
pictures  in  the  kitchen  and  the  wonderful  hymns  we  sing 
that  if  He  ever  stepped  back  into  our  world  as  a man,  we 
wouldn’t  recognize  Him? 

Clarence  Jordan,  founder  of  Koinonia  Partners,  wrote 
the  Cotton  Patch  Version  of  about  half  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment before  he  died.  In  his  introduction  of  his  Cotton 
Patch  Version,  Clarence  writes, 

“The  purpose  of  the  ‘cotton  patch’  approach  to  the 
Scriptures  is  to  help  the  modern  reader  have  the  same 
sense  of  participation  in  them  which  the  early  Christians 
must  have  had.  ...  By  stripping  away  the  fancy  lan- 
guage, the  artificial  piety,  and  the  barriers  of  time  and 
distance,  this  version  puts  Jesus  and  His  people  in  the 
midst  of  our  modern  world,  living  where  we  live,  talking 
as  we  talk.  . . . Matching  present-day  people,  groups,  and 
settings  with  their  biblical  counterparts  involves  a good 
bit  of  guesswork  and  subjective  interpretation,  mingled 
with  the  best  knowledge  one  has  of  both  the  modern  and 
ancient  situations.  For  example,  I have  paired  the  Phari- 
sees with  church  members,  and  the  scribes  with  the  the- 
ologians and  seminary  professors.  This  may  pinch,  and  may 
well  be  challenged.  . . . 

“This  approach  is  also  risky  in  that  it  may  make  the 
New  Testament  characters,  particularly  Jesus,  too  contem- 
porary and  therefore  too  human,  thus  laying  oneself  open 
to  charges  of  sacrilege  and  irreverence.  [But]  Jesus  has 
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been  so  zealously  worshiped,  His  deity  so  vehemently 
affirmed,  His  halo  so  brightly  illumined,  and  His  cross  so 
beautifully  polished  that  in  the  minds  of  many  He  no 
longer  exists  as  a man.  He  has  become  an  exquisite 
celestial  being  who  momentarily  and  mistakenly  lapsed 
into  a painful  involvement  in  the  human  scene  and  then 
quite  properly  returned  to  His  heavenly  habitat.  By  thus 
glorifying  Him  we  more  effectively  rid  ourselves  of  Him 
than  did  those  who  tried  to  do  so  by  crudely  crucifying 
Him.  Obviously  this  is  not  the  thrust  of  the  Bible.” 

In  my  own  case,  it  seems  to  be  necessary  that  I let  the 
great  story  of  God-becomes-man  enter  my  imagination  in 
order  to  be  moved  by  it.  Why  else  have  we  been  given 
imaginations?  I picture  Jesus  in  my  mind,  I imagine  the 
little  red  (or  black)  baby  squawking  and  squawking  in  the 
hay  crib,  I imagine  His  wonderful  eyes  on  me,  I feel  the 
religious  fervor  and  anger  of  Palestine,  similar  to  the  fer- 
vor and  anger  of  the  United  States  in  the  sixties  perhaps 
— hot  enough  to  lead  to  assassinations  and  riots.  I won- 
der which  of  my  acquaintances  would  be  Judas,  which  one 
Simon  the  Zealot,  which  one  John  the  Loving  Disciple. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  reading  the  story  of  Jesus  as 
it  is.  Every  person  in  the  world  pictures  Jesus  as  a 
member  of  his  own  race  when  he  hears  the  story,  al- 
though we  all  know  He  was  a Jew.  My  New  Testament 
is  not  filled  with  black  saints,  as  I’m  sure  Martin  Luther 
King’s  was,  or  yellow  ones,  as  I’m  sure  Kagawa’s  New 
Testament  was,  but  white  ones,  and  the  more  I know  the 
New  Testament  story,  the  more  they  are  becoming  Men- 
nonite  saints  and  sinners. 

This  is  not  a plea  for  letting  imaginations  run  wild. 
There  is  such  a thing  as  distorting  the  story  of  the  Bible, 
violating  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  it.  Maybe  Webber 
and  Rice  distorted  the  story  in  Superstar , in  fact  I believe 
they  did.  They  wrote  a beautiful  piece  of  art  and  it’s 
selling  in  the  good  old  American  style,  but  it  is  not  true 
to  the  spirit  of  the  New  Testament. 

Shall  we  run  down  Jesus  Christ  Superstar?  Why  are 
the  Christians  always  so  busy  knocking  contemporary 
works  of  art  and  then  not  producing  anything  to  replace 
them  in  the  record  shops,  or  theaters,  or  playhouses, 
where  the  unchristian  public  goes?  The  way  to  respond  to 
Superstar  is  not  to  depreciate  it  but  to  write  or  paint  or 
preach  an  interpretation  of  our  God  that  comes  nearer 
to  the  truth.  Maybe  the  next  question  is — why  write  any- 
thing? Why  not  just  take  out  millions  of  Bibles  and  dis- 
tribute them,  or  stand  on  street  corners  and  city  parks 
and  tell  people  the  story  of  the  Bible? 

My  answer  right  now,  without  having  thought  very  long 
on  it,  is:  the  best  any  of  us  can  do  is  to  point  men  to  the 
gospel.  We  are  signposts,  we  are  salt,  we  are  lights.  We 
are  not  the  destination,  we  are  not  the  meat,  we  are  not 
the  great  face  that  the  light  illumines.  So  as  a signpost, 
I use  the  talent  God  has  given  me.  I interpret  to  the 
imaginations  of  our  day  the  old  story,  in  the  hope  that 
people  who  read  my  stuff  will  go  from  there  to  the  old 


story.  Rembrandt,  Handel,  St.  Paul,  and  Billy  Graham 
didn’t  do  any  more  than  that.  They  simply  interpreted 
the  old  story  to  the  imaginations  of  their  day. 

It  bothers  me  that  “the  children  of  this  world  are 
wiser  than  the  children  of  light  as  the  Bible  puts  it. 
This  perhaps  means  that  the  pagans  are  usually  more 
clever  than  the  Christians  in  interpreting  what  is  going 
on.  They  are  so  much  a part  of  today  that  they  read  its 
mood  beautifully.  That’s  why  Jesus  Christ  Superstar  is  so 
catchy.  It  uses  rock  music.  It  is  about  identity.  Who  are 
You,  Jesus?  Who  am  I?  Jesus  and  Judas  could  almost  be 
young  company  men  or  students  of  the  seventies  in 
Britain  or  North  America.  Mary  Magdalene  seems  like  a 
girl  you  met  not  more  than  a few  days  ago. 

Are  the  Christians’  interpretations  of  their  God  to  the 
public  catchy?  Are  they  like  lights  to  the  world?  Will  we 
go  on  forever  singing  about  God  only  in  hymns  and  words 
written  in  1825?  Will  we  go  on  using  all  our  energy  to 
shout  down  interpretations  of  God  that  others  have  made 
that  we  don’t  like?  Is  Christian  work  doomed  to  be  shoddy 
or  irrelevant?  I don’t  think  so,  but  I don’t  have  good 
answers.  ^ 

Out  of  Place 

by  Lois  Mae  Cuhel 

On  my  walk  early  one  morning  on  a cold  winter  day  in 
our  city,  I came  upon  a petunia  blooming  next  to  the  curb 
in  front  of  a large  bank. 

“A  petunia  at  this  time  of  the  year,  in  this  spot!  It’s 
out  of  place,”  I heard  myself  saying.  “A  plant  growing 
and  blooming  where  it  wasn’t  meant  to  grow  and  bloom. 
Yet,  how  precisely  and  perfectly  out  of  place  it  is!” 

A wise  gardener  had  planted  it  there,  but  let  us  give 
credit  to  the  flower,  a courageous,  willing  volunteer.  Ready 
to  give  itself  to  the  passing  parade  of  admirers,  it  lifted  its 
blossom  in  greeting.  People  who  would  need  a lift  at 
this  time  of  the  year  from  a thing  of  beauty  would  see 
poise,  peace,  and  love. 

One  could  not  miss  noticing  the  flower  growing  and 
blooming  out  of  the  context  of  a garden  setting  of  formal 
designs  and  patterns.  It  seemed  as  though  it  wanted  to 
get  out  and  be  itself.  It  was  a free  soul,  performing  a 
work  all  its  own. 

Here  was  a parable  of  faith,  courage,  and  mercy,  un- 
folding in  a spot  where  a seed  had  been  placed  to  nestle 
in  the  ground  and  die.  Its  work  was  to  germinate  and 
grow  and  bud,  then  smile  at  the  busy  people  walking  by. 

As  I came  upon  this  flower  by  the  side  of  the  busy 
street,  I found  the  moment-meditation  I needed,  a medi- 
tation of  a new  life,  rebirth,  and  purpose  for  the  next 
step.  I had  found  a misplaced  petunia  quite  in  place. 
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Where  the  Action  Is  in  Africa 


church  news 


Indigenous  Christian  movements  are 
the  fastest-growing  segment  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  in  Africa  today,  Ed  Weaver, 
veteran  Mennonite  Church  missionary, 
and  James  Juhnke,  Bethel  College  pro- 
fessor, told  Mission  Board  and  MCC  ad- 
ministrators at  the  semiannual  COMBS- 
MCC  conjoint  meeting  on  Oct.  24.  Weaver 
spoke  out  of  a background  of  a four- 
month  fraternal  visit  to  a number  of 
African  countries,  while  Juhnke  shared 
out  of  his  experiences  as  the  MCC  di- 
rector in  Botswana  for  two  years. 

“These  people  are  asking  for  help 
especially  in  Bible  teaching  and  this 
presents  more  open  doors  for  Brethren 
in  Christ  Mennonites  than  we  have  the 
ability  to  enter,"  Weaver  said.  But  he 
warned,  “A  ministry  of  this  kind  will  not 
produce  more  members  for  our  own 
churches;  there  must  be  a double  motive 
in  our  serving.” 

Juhnke  sees  the  indigenous  churches  as 
a "grass-roots  movement  that  is 
meeting  people  where  they  are.  Since  the 
churches  were  not  started  in  the  tradi- 
tional way  by  missionaries,  this  provides 
an  opportunity  for  Christian  fellowship  and 
mutual  sharing  on  a different  level. 

The  traditional  churches  find  it  difficult 
to  know  how  to  relate  to  these  groups, 
the  two  men  reported.  They  are 
threatened  and  in  some  instances  are  seek- 
ing government  assistance  in  controlling 
them. 

The  new  groups  are  characterized  by 
freedom  and  openness.  They  have  char- 
acteristics that  do  not  fit  the  pattern  of 
traditional  churches.  Some  of  them  appear 
to  be  misguided.  “But  they  are  asking  for 
our  help  and  it  is  our  clear  Christian  duty 
to  respond  to  this  Macedonian  call. 

“If  Brethren  in  Christ  Mennonites  will 
take  seriously  these  open  doors,  a united 
witness  should  be  part  of  our  strategy. 
This  should  be  a unified  effort  both  in 
personnel  and  funds,”  Weaver  said.  “We 
must  begin  with  the  churches  where  they 
are,  not  where  we  are  institutionally.  This 
will  require  a different  kind  of  missionary. 

“The  African  understands  religion 
not  in  terms  of  doctrine  but  as  part  of  his 
daily  life.  So  do  Mennonites.  Therefore 
we  can  identify  with  them  in  their  quest 


for  a greater  understanding  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith." 

The  South  Africa  Task  Force,  a sub- 
group of  COMBS,  met  to  consider  the 
response  to  these  reports  but  did  not  reach 
specific  conclusions  at  this  time. 

The  COMBS  group  also  discussed  next 
steps  in  assisting  the  Asia  Mennonite 
Conference  (AMC)  in  a Bangladesh  mis- 
sion outreach.  The  AMC  executive  com- 
mittee has  been  planning  this  first  mis- 
sion outreach  by  Asia  Mennonites  and 
have  asked  North  American  agencies  for 
help.  Vernon  Wiebe,  COMBS  chairman, 
was  authorized  to  meet  with  the  AMC 
leaders  to  work  out  details  of  structure, 
financing,  and  personnel.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  can  begin  as  soon  as  possible. 

Paul  Longacre  reported  on  plans  for 
a self-study  of  the  Mennonite  Christian 
Fellowship  of  India  (MCSFI).  Organized 
ten  years  ago,  this  group  has  served  the 
Brethren  in  Christ  Mennonite  constituency 
in  India  in  a variety  of  ways. 

Considerable  support  has  been  given  by 
MCC  and  COMBS.  The  self-study  will 
focus  on  ways  more  support  can  be 
raised  by  constituent  groups.  Atlee  Beechy 
will  assist  as  a facilitator. 

At  the  COMBS  meeting  on  Oct.  25, 
the  mission  administrators  reviewed  sev- 
eral projects  in  which  they  are  working 
together,  such  as  American  Leprosy  Mis- 
sions, Vellore  and  Ludhiana  medical  col- 
leges in  India,  American  Bible  Society, 
the  Spanish  Language  Institute  in  Costa 
Rica,  and  participation  in  the  Inter-Varsity 
Missionary  Convention  at  Urbana  in  Decem- 
ber. 

Argentine  Indians  Pray 
Rather  Than  Fight 

A contemporary  parable  highlighting 
the  way  of  love  was  enacted  recently  in 
northern  Argentina. 

Anglican  bishop  Pat  Harris  recounted 
the  dramatic  incident  when  he  visited  two 
Mennonite  missionary  families,  Willis 
Horsts  and  Michael  Masts,  here.  The 
Horsts  and  Masts  work  in  literacy  and 
Bible  teaching  among  the  Toba  Indians 
in  Formosa  and  Chaco  provinces. 


Ninety  Indians  from  neighboring  Salta 
province  were  bussed  into  the  provincial 
capital  to  join  the  celebration  of  Juan 
Peron’s  victory  as  president  of  Argentina 
after  the  Sept.  23  election.  Because  of 
the  crowds,  the  only  housing  available 
for  the  Indians  was  the  Salta  city  prison. 

During  the  weekend,  left-wing  extre- 
mists took  over  the  Casa  del  Gobierno, 
seat  of  the  provincial  government.  On 
Tuesday  angry  police,  well  armed  to 
fight  the  extremists  in  the  streets,  went 
to  the  prison. 

“Come,  help  us  fight,”  urged  the 
police  as  they  offered  arms  to  the  In- 
dians. 

“No,”  answered  the  Indians,  gently  but 
firmly.  “We  will  stay  here  and  pray.” 

Pray  they  did.  And  God  listened.  The 
conflict  was  resolved  without  fighting. 
The  prayer  meeting  made  such  an  im- 
pression, Bishop  Harris  said,  that  even 
the  governor  of  Salta  heard  about  it. 

Media  Ministry 
Begins  in  LA 

The  Mennonite  churches  of  the  Greater 
Los  Angeles  Ministries  Council  (GLAMC) 
met  on  Nov.  17  and  incorporated  a public 
media  emphasis  into  their  outreach  minis- 
try. 

Members  of  the  council  met  earlier  in 
November  with  David  Thompson,  director 
of  Mennonite  Media  Services,  and  Dave 
Augsburger,  of  Mennonite  Broadcasts, 
to  explore  possible  media  programs  to 
complement  the  outreach  ministry  of  local 
congregations  in  the  area. 

Three  steps  were  outlined  for  the 
development  of  their  media  ministry: 
1.  The  appointment  and  training  of  a 
media  liaison  person  within  the  district 
to  promote  an  understanding  of  the  public 
media  and  the  use  of  media  programs 
available  from  Mennonite  Broadcasts.  2. 
The  use  of  new  media  packages  as  they 
are  available  from  Mennonite  Broadcasts. 
3.  The  appointment  of  media  contact 
persons  to  work  at  placing  TV/radio  spots 
on  local  stations. 

GLAMC  identified  the  need  for  two 
contact  persons  at  its  Nov.  17  meeting. 
John  T.  Kreider,  Orange,  was  appointed 
for  the  Greater  Los  Angeles  area.  He  is 
director  of  extension  and  evangelism 
for  Southwest  Mennonite  Conference. 

An  appointment  for  the  Greater 
Phoenix  area  is  pending. 

The  conference  also  is  interested  in 
structuring  some  training  sessions  for 
pastors  on  the  placement  of  media  pro- 
grams on  stations  and  in  the  creative  use 
of  local  media  according  to  Thompson. 

He  noted  that  conferences  with  small 
memberships  in  the  more  isolated  met- 
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ropolitan  areas  can  use  media  to  build 
awareness  in  their  congregations. 

‘‘You  may  not  convert  many  people 
directly  through  the  media,’’  he  said. 
“You  do,  however,  build  an  image  and 
an  awareness  of  who  and  what  the  Men- 


In  the  city  of  Saidpur  in  northern 
Bangladesh,  there  is  an  abundance  of 
flies,  dirt,  foul  odors,  mosquitoes,  unem- 
ployment, inequality  and  despair. 

Following  the  1971  war  of  liberation 
and  birth  of  Bangladesh,  a minority  group 
of  Bihari  people  found  themselves  in- 
secure and  scattered  among  the  Bengalis 
in  villages.  So  most  of  them  moved  to 
the  larger  cities  for  protection.  In  Said- 
pur we  visited  70,000  at  various  locations. 

Railroad  Cars.  Before  the  war  Said- 
pur was  a railroad  center;  now  the  cars 
are  unused.  Six  or  eight  squatter  families 
have  moved  into  each  car.  There  are 
eight  cars  in  the  village  we  visited.  A 
bamboo  ladder  serves  as  the  front  steps. 
One  car  has  the  front  end  ripped  open. 
The  cars  are  filled  with  smoke  from 
cooking  meals. 

Former  Jute  Warehouses.  Before  1971, 
farmers  brought  their  jute  to  sell  in  Said- 
pur. Prosperous  merchants  had  many  jute 
warehouses.  Now  Bihari  families  have 
moved  into  the  warehouses.  Bamboo  panel 
sections  and  rags  divide  the  floor  space 
into  eight-by-ten-foot  living  areas.  A 
family  is  fortunate  if  it  can  have  one 
area  alone.  The  owners  of  the  ware- 


nonite  Church  is  and  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  feedback  and  follow-up.  ” 

GLAMC  also  recommended  that  the 
media  project  it  initiated  come  under  the 
extension  committee  of  the  Southwest 
Mennonite  Conference. 


houses  do  not  receive  rent,  so  they  make 
no  building  repairs.  Roofs  show  holes 
and  doors  are  gone.  It  will  be  a cold 
December  and  January  for  the  occupants. 

Unfinished  Shopping  Structure.  Con- 
struction of  a shopping  center  was  be- 
gun in  1967  but  was  discontinued  in  1971. 
Only  the  walls  and  floors  were  built.  Eight 
hundred  Biharis  have  possessed  the  build- 
ing. I noted  that  one  family  lives  under 
the  steps  to  the  second  floor.  They  have 
more  privacy  than  the  others.  The  third 
floor  is  open  and  is  used  for  drying  laun- 
dry and  cow  dung.  There  are  no  guard 
rails  around  the  top  to  protect  the  children. 

But  not  all  is  grim  in  Saidpur.  Nurses 
Frieda  Neufeld,  on  loan  to  MCC  from  the 
Mennonite  Brethren  Mission,  and  Sylvia 
Schwab,  on  loan  from  Bible  and  Medical 
Missionary  Fellowship,  operate  a day  care 
clinic  for  35  children.  The  effort  is  literally 
bringing  Bihari  children  back  to  life.  The 
two  local  assistants  are  Bengali  women. 
Their  work  with  the  Bihari  children  is 
perhaps  a small  step  toward  reconcilia- 
tion. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee,  together 
with  the  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross,  is  operating  three  breakfast 


feeding  centers  for  almost  four  thousand 
children.  Powdered  milk  from  Switzerland, 
CMS  (corn,  soya,  and  milk)  mixture  from 
the  United  States,  and  Aponti  baby  food 
from  Germany  are  distributed.  The  children 
show  their  ration  cards  each  morning  and 
must  eat  the  meal  at  the  Center. 

MCC  has  also  opened  a sewing  center. 
One  man  and  three  women  are  converting 
Western-style  used  clothing  into  children’s 
garments.  In  the  camps,  distribution  of 
blankets,  quilts,  used  clothing,  and 
Christmas  Bundles  has  started  in  time  for 
the  winter  months. 

These  projects  are  short-term  emergency 
aid.  For  the  people  of  Saidpur  to  have  an 
abundant  life,  MCC  and  mission  boards 
must  develop  long-term  programs. — John 
Hostetler 

How  a Small  Church 
Grows  Overseas 

Within  the  context  of  church  services, 
children’s  club,  Bible  studies,  ladies’ 
meetings,  prayer  meetings,  youth  meet- 
ings, and  visitation,  we’ve  been  experi- 
encing God’s  blessing,  recently  wrote 
Glen  and  Elizabeth  Good,  missionaries  in 
France. 

We  have  discovered  that  blessings  don't 
always  come  wrapped  up  in  agreeable 
experiences,  however,  the  Goods  continued. 
Because  two  of  our  young  people  refused 
the  advice  of  the  brethren,  they  found 
themselves  in  a situation  that  not  only 
put  a question  mark  over  their  own 
religious  experiences,  but  put  the  whole 
brotherhood  in  a very  awkward  position 
in  the  community.  Many  of  us  were 
wondering  how  our  testimony  could  be 
effective  after  this.  But  we  have  been 
reminded  again  that  God  can  take  evil 
and  transform  it  into  good  if  we  allow 
Him  to.  Through  this  the  brotherhood 
is  learning  to  lean  not  on  their  own 
understanding;  ties  of  fellowship  are 
being  strengthened,  and  the  two  young 
persons  have  discovered  God’s  grace  in 
a new  way. 

Another  recent  blessing  came  wrapped 
in  a beautiful  experience. 

When  Madame  Gabriel  first  came  to  our 
ladies’  meetings,  one  could  see  in  her 
eyes  both  the  spiritual  and  physical 
suffering  she  had  been  experiencing,  be- 
cause of  lack  of  love  and  the  sickness  of 
cancer.  As  she  searched  for  truth,  the 
Giver  of  life  touched  her  heart  and  trans- 
formed her  lifestyle,  bringing  healing  to 
family  relationships. 

But  many  of  us  were  still  concerned 
about  her  physical  condition.  One  Fri- 
day evening  when  the  brotherhood  met 
for  prayer,  the  Spirit  led  us.  Without 
consulting  each  other,  we  prayed  for 


Not  All  Grim  in  Saidpur 


Five-month-old  Bihari  twins,  Shamim  (a  boy)  and  Shamima  (his  sister),  are  brought  to  the  Said- 
pur Baby  Care  Center  six  days  each  week. 
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Madame  Gabriel’s  healing.  After  a 
period  of  petition,  we  were  all  led  to 
thank  God  for  having  touched  her 
and  went  home  believing  that  He  had. 
Since  then  her  health  has  improved  and 
the  doctor  cannot  understand  what  has 
happened. 

Because  of  God’s  working  in  Madame 


With  hand  tools  and  a gross  income  of 
$150  a year  how  can  a Bolivian  farmer 
increase  production?  One  way  is  with  mule 
power  and  credit.  In  1972  the  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  (MCC)  formed  a com- 
mittee with  other  interested  North  Ameri- 
can missionaries  and  businessmen  from 
Santa  Cruz  help  local  farmers. 

The  typical  loan  the  committee  makes 
is  money  to  buy  a team  of  mules,  har- 
nesses, walking  plow,  cultivator,  planter, 
and  disk  harrow  for  $350.  The  farmer 
makes  10  percent  down  payment  and  re- 
pays the  loan  from  increased  production 
over  a two-year  period  with  five  and 
one-half  percent  interest.  Through  mule 
power,  a farmer  can  increase  his  farming 
capability  tenfold. 

The  Santa  Cruz  mule  committee  re- 
ceived a $10,000  grant  from  OXFAM,  a 
British-based  charity  organization,  and  a 
$2,000  loan  from  the  Mennonite  Economic 
Development  Associates  (MEDA).  The 
committee  purchased  38  mules  from 
Argentina  and  rented  a small  mule  demon- 
stration farm  outside  of  Santa  Cruz. 

Workers  Harris  Deckert,  Curt  Dorsing, 
Ken  Lehman,  Gerald  Mumaw,  and  Dennis 


Gabriel’s  life,  another  lady  has  opened 
her  home  to  us  and  attends  ladies’  meet- 
ings. God  is  touching  this  person  too  and 
is  making  her  whole  in  many  ways. 

We  are  realizing  that  we  as  a brother- 
hood need  a deeper  commitment  and 
more  faithfulness  if  we  want  to  continue 
seeing  the  Lord  at  work  among  us. 


Peachey  are  key  people  in  the  program. 
They  introduced  mule  power  to  the  farm- 
ers in  the  villages  where  they  work  and 
helped  them  plan  and  budget  for  loans. 
Each  farmer  who  buys  a team  of  mules 
spends  several  days  with  a worker  on 
the  mule  farm.  Here  they  are  taught  care 
and  proper  use  of  the  mules  and  ma- 
chinery. 

A farmer  that  Gerald  Mumaw  worked 
with  was  able  to  increase  his  productive 
land  by  nine  acres.  He  planted  cotton, 
and  after  all  expenses  were  paid,  netted 
over  $350. 

Bolivia  MCC  director  Dale  Linsenmeyer 
said  that  “the  results  of  this  pilot  project 
have  been  greater  than  expected. 

But  for  animal  power  to  reach  a 
greater  number  of  farmers  the  committee 
has  to  find  a way  for  it  to  function  under 
indigenous  resources.  This  means  finding 
a local  source  of  credit  and  establishing 
local  merchants  to  sell  machinery  and 
equipment.  However  the  church  organiza- 
tions will  continue  to  be  involved  in  the 
training  of  personnel  and  field  supervision. 
Dale  Linsenmeyer  is  optimistic  that  these 
changes  will  take  place  because  the  local 


Bolivian  people  were  involved  since  the 
beginning. 

Hammer,  Trowel,  and 
Wrench  Needed 

Volunteer  construction  workers,  plumb- 
ers, and  electricians  must  take  it  from 
here,  said  Simon  Gingerich,  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  representative  who 
helped  two  young  Southern  churches  with 
the  initial  stages  of  church-building. 

After  several  years  of  anticipation  and 
planning,  church  members  in  Browns- 
ville, Tex.,  and  Pearl  River,  Miss.,  are 
turning  to  the  larger  brotherhood  for 
assistance  in  transforming  blueprint  to 
concrete  reality. 

Jan.  20  has  been  set  as  a target  date 
for  beginning  construction  of  the  church 
buildings,  with  each  project  expected  to 
run  about  two  months.  Four  volunteers 
are  needed  at  each  place  to  assist  local 
people  in  the  building  process.  Housing 
and  meals  for  volunteers  will  be  provided 
during  their  two-month  stay  in  the  Pearl 
River  and  Brownsville  communities.  Per- 
sons who  would  prefer  to  use  their  own 
travel  trailers  are  free  to  do  so. 

A major  portion  of  the  work  assignments 
at  Pearl  River  and  Brownsville  includes 
masonry.  Both  churches  are  to  be  brick 
and  block  constructions.  Carpenters, 
electricians,  and  plumbers  are  also  in  de- 
mand. In  addition  to  regular  construction 
work,  volunteers  will  have  opportunity 
to  become  involved  in  other  congregational 
activities  of  the  young  churches. 

Since  its  beginning  in  1971  the  Spanish- 
speaking Mennonite  congregation  at 
Brownsville  has  increased  to  an  average 
attendance  of  60.  They  now  have  an  ex- 
tension work  across  the  border  in  Mata- 
moros,  Mex.  Initiating  pastor  and  spouse, 
Conrado  and  Esther  Hinojosa  and  family 
lived  in  Archbold,  Ohio,  for  six  years  be- 
fore they  moved  to  Brownsville. 

The  Mennonite  congregation  at  Pearl 
River  is  an  outgrowth  of  Nanih  Waiya 
Mennonite  Church  14  miles  east  of  Phil- 
adelphia. With  Choctaw  Indian  tribal  head- 
quarters located  in  Pearl  River,  this  small 
town  has  become  one  of  the  fastest-grow- 
ing Indian  communities.  The  work  of  the 
Voluntary  Service  unit  near  Pearl  River  is 
coordinated  by  the  Choctaw  Tribal  Council. 
VSers  serve  as  adult  education  teachers, 
RNs,  and  recreation  directors.  Glenn 
Myers,  former  pastor  at  Nanih  Waiya, 
and  his  wife,  Emma,  have  assumed  re- 
sponsibilities for  leadership  in  the  small 
church  emerging  at  Pearl  River. 

Interested  persons  contact  John  Leh- 
man, Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Box 
370,  Elkhart,  Ind.  46514;  tel.  (219)  522- 
2630. 


Mule  Power  Replaces  Hand  Tools  in  Bolivia 


Gerald  Mumaw  (left)  from  Wooster,  Ohio,  and  a Bolivian  farmer  from  the  village  where  Mumaw  works 
take  home  a team  of  mules  and  equipment. 
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Five  thousand  vegetable  seed  kits  will 
help  Bengali  farmers  in  Bangladesh  begin 
family  kitchen  gardens  this  planting  sea- 
son. 

Various  voluntary  agencies,  including 
Mennonite  Central  Committee,  are  distrib- 
uting over  $30,000  worth  of  vegetable 
seeds  to  Bengali  farmers  at  a subsidized 
rate.  Tomato,  carrot,  lettuce,  cabbage, 
beet,  endive,  broccoli,  corn,  bean,  and 
pea  seeds  are  measured  into  small  jute 
bags.  Each  bag  contains  enough  seed  to 
sow  five  acres,  and  instruction  on  how  to 
grow  and  eat  the  vegetables. 

Bangladesh,  an  underdeveloped,  over- 
populated  country,  is  dependent  on  rice. 
However  rice  alone  does  not  meet  the 
protein  and  vitamin  needs  of  the  people. 
Meat  protein  sources  and  vitamin  pills 
are  expensive  and  hard  to  get.  But  some 
vegetables  can  meet  the  demand  for  both 
protein  and  vitamins. 

According  to  Peter  Vander  Zaag,  a hor- 
ticulturist on  loan  to  MCC  from  the  Chris- 
tian Reformed  World  Relief  Committee, 
vegetables  are  being  grown  in  Bangladesh 
but  to  a limited  extent. 

“If  I ask  anyone  the  four  most  popular 
vegetables  I’m  sure  to  hear  in  this  order: 
radish,  eggplant,  cucumber,  and  cauliflower. 
The  first  three  vegetables  are  void  of  any 
nutrients.  Cauliflower  is  only  slightly 
nutritious.” 

On  many  demonstration  plots  in 
Noakali,  farmers  and  interested  people 
are  being  shown  how  to  grow  other 
vegetables.  Volunteers  will  also  help 
market  the  new  vegetables.  Vegetables 


will  be  introduced  in  the  local  bazaars 
and  schools.  Several  city  markets  are  al- 
ready eager  to  buy  the  produce. 

“The  response  has  been  varied  but 
Peter  Vander  Zaag  is  excited,”  reported 
Vic  Peters,  volunteer  from  Boissevain, 
Manitoba,  working  with  Vander  Zaag. 

Unlike  relief  projects  that  meet  only 
immediate  needs,  seeds  will  help  long- 
range  problems  in  Bangladesh. 

“Although  new  ideas  are  slow  in  catch- 
ing on,  the  family  kitchen  garden  of 
Bangladesh  has  a great  future,”  Peters 
concluded. 

Response  Encourages 
Missionary  Praise  in  Brazil 

Seeing  persons  respond  to  the  gospel 
message  encourages  the  bearer  of  good 
news,  wrote  Peter  and  Alice  Sawatsky, 
serving  with  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
in  Brazil  since  1954. 

One  recent  Sunday  evening  after  Peter 
preached  at  the  Vila  Lindoia  Church, 
three  responded  to  the  invitation  to  fol- 
low Christ.  By  coincidence,  or  Providence, 
one  of  the  three  was  the  husband  of  a 
lady  converted  at  a meeting  Peter  con- 
ducted at  Vila  Lindoia  several  years  ago. 

Three  young  people  decided  to  take 
Christ  seriously  at  a meeting  in  Sao  Paulo 
a week  earlier. 

While  Mennonites  in  North  America 
were  observing  Fall  Missionary  Day,  six 
Brazilian  brothers  and  sisters  confessed 
faith  and  commitment  to  Christ  in  baptism 


at  the  Moema  Church. 

“In  those  days,”  testified  the  Sawatskys, 
“our  hearts  are  filled  with  praise  to  God. 
Pray  that  these  who  have  responded  to 
Christ  may  grow  in  the  faith.  Pray  for 
revival  where  Christians  are  weak  and  dis- 
couraged. Pray  for  us  as  we  visit  congre- 
gations in  the  Brazil  Mennonite  Association 
(which  Peter  serves  as  executive  secretary) 
to  help  plan  and  stimulate  the  work.” 

Cooperative  Witness 
Strengthened  in  Tokyo 

Through  joint  witness  in  the  world’s 
largest  city,  Mennonite  and  Brethren  in 
Christ  missionaries  are  becoming  “more 
and  more  one  in  purpose  and  heart,” 
reported  John  Graybill. 

The  work  of  evangelism  and  working 
together  in  Tokyo  continues,  the  Brethren 
in  Christ  missionary  wrote  in  a courtesy 
report  to  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and 
General  Conference  Mennonite  overseas 
offices. 

A joint  study  seminar  was  held  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  city  in  early  November 
with  the  full  participation  of  all  Menno- 
nite-related  groups  working  in  Tokyo. 
“We  considered  together  how  we  can  be  of 
continual  help  and  assistance  in  our  evan- 
gelistic thrusts,”  Graybill  said.  A similar 
seminar  was  held  in  the  western  part  of 
the  city  in  October. 

One  evening  in  November,  Mennonites 
met  as  a cooperative  group  at  the  Carl 
Beck  home  until  after  11:00  p.m.,  work- 
ing through  plans  for  the  ordination  of 
a Japanese  pastor  at  Honan  Cho.  On  a 
Sunday  morning  a national  leader  from 
Koganei  preached  at  Honan  Cho.  Gray- 
bill covered  at  Meijiro  for  Fern  Ediger, 
General  Conference  Mennonite  missionary. 

“I  mention  these  evidences  of  coopera- 
tion to  indicate  our  joint  efforts  in  the 
city.  The  Lord  is  faithful.  Praise  Him  and 
please  continue  to  pray  for  us  in  Tokyo,” 
Graybill  concluded. 

Increase  in  Missionary 
Applicants,  GC  Church 

Applications  of  missionary  candidates 
are  up  dramatically  over  the  past  year, 
according  to  a report  given  to  the  Com- 
mission on  Overseas  Mission  (COM)  of  the 
General  Conference  Church  executive 
committee  Nov.  30  to  Dec.  1. 

Only  last  February  the  Commission  was 
lamenting  the  lack  of  applications,  partic- 
ularly from  young  people. 

Now,  said  Lubin  Jantzen,  COM  candi- 
date secretary,  there  are  34  active  appli- 
cations. The  age  range,  however,  is  from 
21  to  56. 
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South  Texas  Churches  Meet 


(From  left)  Melissa  Schrock,  Rachel  Garcia,  Joan  Perez,  Rebecca  Vallejo,  Sylvia  Alvarado,  Fid- 
endia  Flores,  and  Marta  Rodriguez  enjoy  fellowship  and  singing. 


“We  hope  to  send  out  several  new 
missionaries  next  year,”  said  Howard 
Habegger,  COM  executive  secretary. 

The  COM  executive  committee  also 
made  plans  for  a retreat  for  missionaries 
on  furlough,  missionary  candidates. 
Commission  members,  staff,  and  resource 
people  Apr.  25-28  at  the  Cabrini  Con- 
tact Center,  Des  Plaines,  111. 

It  will  be  COM’s  first  missionary  re- 
treat since  1965. 

Robert  Ramseyer,  director  of  the  Over- 
seas Mission  Training  Center  at  the  semi- 
nary in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  will  be  the  director 
of  the  retreat.  Other  resource  people  will 
include  J.  C.  Wenger  of  Elkhart;  John 
and  Naomi  Lederach  of  Hesston,  Kan.; 
Marlene  Habegger  of  Hesston;  Andrew 
Lu;  and  John  and  Sharon  Sommer. 

The  sixty  participants  will  discuss  the 
missionaries’  relationships  to  God,  to 
other  missionaries,  to  non-Christians, 
to  the  Commission,  to  receiving  churches, 
and  to  sending  churches. 

Short-Term  Service 
Opportunities 

Paul  E.  Gingerich, 

Akron,  Pa.,  began 
on  Dec.  4 as  short- 
term service  director 
for  the  Voluntary 
Service  Office  of 
Eastern  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions 
and  Charities,  Sa- 
lunga,  Pa. 

Gingerich,  a 1970 
graduate  of  Ephrata 
High  School,  rece. 
ly  completed  two  terms  of  Voluntary  Ser- 
vice in  Homestead,  Fla.,  where  he  served 
as  unit  leader.  Before  coming  to  Eastern 
Board  he  served  in  Mennonite  Disaster 
Service  in  Mississippi. 

Gingerich  will  give  leadership  to  an 
expanded  short-term  service  program 
which  is  to  include  summer  service,  week- 
end work  camps,  weekend  VS  seminars, 
and  weeklong  work  camps.  Although  most 
projects  will  be  along  the  East  Coast,  one 
project  in  Central  America  involving  six 
fellows  from  the  U.S.  and  six  persons 
from  Central  America  is  being  considered. 
Gingerich  will  be  employed  half  time. 

"Youth  groups  are  asking  for  short- 
term service  involvements,  commented 
Jerry  Meek,  director  of  Voluntary  Ser- 
vice. “Last  year  our  office  was  unable  to 
handle  all  the  short-term  requests  we 
received  We  want  to  capitalize  on  this 
interest. 

“Our  goals  in  this  program  are  service, 
exposure,  and  study/reflection  through 
built-in  Bible  studies,’  concluded  Meek. 


Visitors  to  the  annual  convention  of 
the  South  Texas  Mennonite  Church  Coun- 
cil held  at  Mathis  Mennonite  Church  in- 
cluded church  community  neighbors,  in- 
vited through  door-to-door  tract  distri- 
bution, and  a Bible  study  group  from 
Robstown.  The  convention  was  held  Nov. 
lOand  11. 

The  Council  is  a coordinative-admin- 
istrative  body  for  member  congregations 
located  in  Alice,  Brownsville,  Corpus 
Christi,  Mathis,  Premont,  and  Taft.  The 
congregations  are  predominately  Spanish- 
speaking and  are  part  of  South  Central 
Mennonite  Conference. 

Addresses  on  the  theme  Libertad  por 
Christo  (Our  Freedom  Through  Christ) 
were  brought  by  Guillermo  Torres,  pastor 
of  the  First  Mennonite  Church  of  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.  They  were  based  on  a study  of  Gala- 
tians. Name  tags  worn  by  participants 
read:  “FREEDOM  — when  you  are  guided 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  you  need  no  longer 
force  yourself  to  obey.  ” 

Features  of  the  weekend  included 
testimonies,  music  by  each  congregation 
represented,  and  a quiz  for  youth  based 
on  the  Book  of  Galatians.  Of  the  two 
teams  prepared  to  compete,  Mathis  edged 
out  Premont  by  two  points  and  retained 
the  winner’s  banner:  “Study  to  Show  Thy- 
self Approved.” 

The  Bible  study  group  in  Robstown  will 
form  the  nucleus  of  a congregation  with 
the  leadership  of  Gilbert  and  Elizabeth 
Perez,  former  pastor  couple  at  Taft.  The 
Perezes  plan  to  move  to  Robstown  in 
January.  In  another  move  Guillermo 


(From  left)  Severo  Musquiz,  Vicente  Aguilar 
(Robstown),  Francisco  Rodriguez  (Mathis),  and 
Gilbert  Perez  (Taft)  converse  between  sessions. 

Tijerina  will  assume  pastoral  leadership 
of  the  Mathis  congregation  beginning  Jan. 
1.  Tijerina  is  moving  from  the  pastorate 
of  the  Good  Shepherd  Mennonite  Church 
in  Archbold,  Ohio. 

A commissioning  service  concluded  the 
convention.  In  it  all  were  challenged  to 
live  and  share  their  freedom  through 
Christ. 

Church  Finds 
Building  Site 

A discontinued  trailer  park  develop- 
ment in  Brownsville,  Tex.,  has  been  pur- 
chased for  the  future  home  of  the 
Brownsville  Mennonite  congregation. 
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Services  of  the  Spanish-speaking  con- 
gregation were  begun  in  early  1971  in  a 
small  rented  house.  Initiating  pastor  and 
spouse,  Conrado  and  Esther  Hinojosa 
and  family  returned  to  their  hometown 
after  working  for  six  years  in  the  Arch- 
bold, Ohio,  community.  Conrado  became  a 
brother  in  Christ  at  the  Church  of  the 
Good  Shepherd  in  Archbold. 

They  returned  to  Brownsville  in  1969 
to  do  missionary  work  and  plant  a con- 
gregation. They  witnessed  intently  “to 
anyone  who  would  listen”  for  one  year 
before  services  were  begun. 

Attendance  has  increased  to  an  aver- 
age of  60,  reported  Simon  Gingerich, 
home  missions  secretary  at  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions.  He  assisted  the  con- 
gregation in  selecting  a suitable  site  — 
a process  which  took  almost  1 1/2  years. 

The  property  is  located  on  the  north- 
east edge  of  town  in  a growing  residen- 
tial area.  It  is  close  to  the  Brownsville 
International  Airport  and  about  five  miles 
from  the  center  of  the  city.  Gingerich 
has  been  asked  by  the  congregation  to 
work  with  them  on  building  design  and 
construction  plans. 

The  congregation  supports  an  exten- 
sion work  across  the  border  in  Mata- 
moras,  Mexico.  Approximately  25  persons 
there  met  regularly  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Andres  Sallaroo. 

N.Y.  City 
Ordination  Event 

Dale  Stoltzfus  was  ordained  to  serve 
the  New  York  City  District  of  the  Lancas- 
ter Mennonite  Conference  in  an  ordina- 
tion service  held  Sunday  afternoon,  Dec. 
9,  at  the  Burnside  Mennonite  Fellowship, 
New  York  City.  His  service  will  be  to  the 
entire  district  rather  than  to  one  specific 
church. 

Speakers  at  the  event  were  Dick  Pan- 
nell,  pastor  of  the  Seventh  Avenue  Men- 
nonite Church  and  vice-chairman  of  the 
New  York  City  District  Council,  and  Don 
Jacobs,  executive  director  of  Mennonite 
Christian  Leadership  Foundation  and 
consultant  for  Eastern  Mennonite  Board. 
Pannell  based  his  talk  on  the  experience 
of  Jesus  washing  the  disciples'  feet  and 
spoke  on  the  role  of  being  a servant. 

Paul  G.  Landis,  bishop  of  the  New  York 
City  District,  led  in  the  ordination  charge. 
He  was  joined  by  the  district  pastors;  Mon- 
roe Yoder,  chairman  of  the  district  council; 
and  Jacobs  for  laying  on  of  hands  and 
the  consecration  prayer. 

Stoltzfus  and  his  wife,  Doris,  shared 
responses.  Greetings  were  brought  by 
Alvin  Book,  Bronx  Brethren  in  Christ 
pastor,  and  Paul  Burkholder  and  John 
Freed,  formerly  pastors  in  New  York 


City.  Stoltzfus’  father,  Reuben  Stoltz- 
fus, led  in  the  closing  prayer. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-five  persons, 
including  persons  from  all  the  churches 
in  the  district  and  friends  and  relatives, 
attended  the  service. 

A fellowship  meal  in  the  basement  of 
Burnside  followed.  After  the  meal  a 
Christmas  concert  was  presented  by  the 
30-person  New  York  City  District 
Chorus,  directed  by  Mrs.  David  (Ruth) 
Wenger. 

Akron  Congregation 
Expands  Local  Mission 

The  Akron  Mennonite  Church  here  has 
begun  a one-year  experimental  program 
in  community  mission. 

Under  the  direction  of  its  missions  com- 
mission the  congregation  recently  employed 
Jim  Drescher,  a member  of  the  congrega- 
tion, as  a part-time  church-community 
worker.  His  employment  relieves  the 
pastor,  Don  Blosser,  of  some  of  the  grow- 


The  General  Board  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  meeting  at  Rosemont,  111.,  Dec. 
4 and  5 reached  a major  decision  in  ap- 
proving the  report  of  the  Minority 
Ministries/Home  Missions  Task  Force. 

The  task  force  was  appointed  and  com- 
missioned by  the  Mission  Board  to  ex- 
plore new  patterns  of  relationships  be- 
tween the  Minority  Ministries  congrega- 
tions and  the  structures  of  the  church.  A 
major  issue  faced  by  the  task  force  was 
the  question  whether  the  Minority  Minis- 
tries Council  should  continue  its  own 
administration  separate  from  the  other 
program  boards  of  the  church.  Do  minori- 
ties want  to  be  integrated  into  the  life  of 
the  church  or  continue  functioning  as  a 
separate  organization? 

The  task  force  was  composed  of  Atlee 
Beechy  and  Samuel  Janzen  appointed  by 
the  Mission  Board,  Vince  Jamison  and 
Warner  Jackson  appointed  by  the  Black 
Caucus,  John  Ventura  and  Al  Valtierra 
appointed  by  the  Latin  Caucus,  Glen 
Brubacher  and  Hubert  Schwartzentruber 
appointed  by  the  Home  Missions  Com- 
mittee, Paul  N.  Kraybill  appointed  by 
the  Mission  Board  as  chairman,  and  H. 
Ernest  Bennett,  secretary. 

The  work  of  the  task  pointed  in  a 
significant  new  direction.  The  group 
agreed  to  recommend  to  its  sponsoring 
bodies  that  minorities  should  be  inte- 
grated into  the  life  of  the  church.  The 
present  programs  administered  by  the 
Minority  Ministries  Council,  especially  in 
the  areas  of  minority  congregation  as- 


ing  number  of  mission-witness  tasks  com- 
ing the  congregation's  way. 

In  the  past  few  years  Don’s  assistance 
has  gone  to  a family  being  evicted,  a 
mother  and  children  without  food,  a father 
in  prison  and  his  family.  The  congregation 
supported  two  Ugandan  refugee  families. 

Since  Jim,  who  is  experienced  in  social 
work,  began  his  new  assignment,  he  has 
assisted  in  finding  jobs  for  several  per- 
sons, befriended  a family  through  a 
court  hearing,  and  helped  several 
families  find  housing.  He  works  in  close 
cooperation  with  other  helping  agencies 
of  the  community. 

Jim’s  job  description  calls  for  him  to  be 
a friend  to  people,  said  a member  of  the 
congregation,  adding,  “to  involve  the 
members  of  the  congregation  in  ministry 
to  families,  and  to  give  aid  in  times  of 
crisis  to  those  who  feel  alone  and  don’t 
know  what  to  do.” 

The  congregation  feels  that  the  program 
fits  the  vision  given  by  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  at  Assembly  73  for  churches 
to  call  persons  to  local  mission. 


sistance  and  economic  development, 
should  be  transferred  to  a reorganized 
Home  Missions  department  of  the  Mission 
Board.  Other  minority  concerns  should  be 
moved  to  the  General  Board  so  that 
those  interests  relate  more  fully  to  the 
whole  church,  to  conferences,  and  other 
program  boards  in  a way  that  is  not 
possible  under  the  present  arrangement. 

The  task  force  recommended  that  the 
assembly  representing  minority  congre- 
gations be  discontinued  in  favor  of  con- 
tinuing minority  caucuses  related  to  the 
General  Board.  Here  blacks,  Spanish, 
Indians,  and  French  each  can  meet  in 
his  own  separate  caucuses  to  find 
identity  and  mutual  support,  work  at 
common  concerns,  and  relate  his  needs 
to  the  larger  brotherhood. 

Prior  to  the  General  Board  action  adopt- 
ing the  task  force  report,  the  Minority 
Ministries  Assembly  at  Corpus  Christi 
on  Oct.  19  and  20  approved  the  proposal. 
The  assembly  struggled  through  doubts 
and  conflicts  as  it  sought  to  determine 
the  best  direction  for  the  future.  Many 
felt  that  integration  is  the  only  answer 
to  true  brotherhood.  Others  rejected  it, 
feeling  that  minorities  will  lose  their 
voice  and  minority  congregations  will 
again  be  neglected.  Still  others  felt  that 
the  direction  was  right  but  questioned 
the  church’s  ability  or  willingness  to  take 
minority  concerns  seriously. 

Minority  concerns  in  the  Mennonite 
Church  arose  out  of  the  growing  number 
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of  minority  congregations  resulting  from 
50  years  of  mission  activity.  Now  there 
are  more  than  3,000  members  in  85  con- 
gregations. 

Leadership  needs,  a desire  for  involve- 
ment in  decision-making,  inner  city  prob- 
lems, and  related  concerns  led  to  serious 
planning  on  behalf  of  minority  interests. 
In  1968  an  Urban  Racial  Council  was 
formed  by  the  Mission  Board  to  provide 
advocacy  for  minority  concerns.  In  1969 
the  Mennonite  General  Conference  at 
Turner,  Ore.,  approved  establishment  of 
a Compassion  Fund.  Later  the  Urban 
Racial  Council  became  the  Minority 
Ministries  Council  with  an  executive  com- 
mittee chosen  by  an  assembly  represent- 
ing the  minority  congregations. 

The  Minority  Ministries  Council  has 
employed  an  executive  secretary  and  an 
associate  responsible  to  the  Council’s  ex- 
ecutive committee  but  with  offices  in 
the  Mission  Board  headquarters  at  Elk- 
hart. Still  more  recently  the  Compassion 
Fund  has  been  dropped  in  favor  of  regular 
budgeting  by  the  Mission  Board  for 
minority  concerns. 

Increasingly  it  was  found  that  the  pro- 
gram concerns  of  Minority  Ministries 
overlapped  with  the  concerns  of  the  vari- 
ous program  boards.  The  administration 
of  funds  by  the  Minority  Ministries  Coun- 
cil while  the  staff  was  located  in  the  Mis- 
sion Board  office  and  the  funding  pro- 
vided by  the  Mission  Board  identified 
the  need  to  look  seriously  for  some  pat- 
tern of  integration. 

Perhaps  greater  than  any  other  con- 
cern was  the  underlying  uneasiness  on 
the  part  of  many  regarding  the  separat- 
ists direction  of  Minority  Ministries. 
There  are  in  the  minority  community 
many  potential  leaders  and  many,  many 
deeply  committed  persons.  For  the  most 
part  they  lack  exposure  to  the  larger 
church  and  adequate  opportunities  for 
experience  and  development.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  larger  church  is  so  often 
ignorant  of  this  great  gift  that  the  Spirit 
has  given  the  church  and  finds  too  few 
opportunities  for  interaction  and  relation- 
ship. 

The  General  Board’s  approval  of  the 
task  force  report  opens  the  door  for  a 
new  chapter  in  minority  relationships. 
Some  of  the  minority  staff  activities  will 
now  be  moved  to  the  General  Board.  The 
plan  provides  for  two  associate  secretaries 
to  be  chosen  in  agreement  with  the 
caucuses.  These  persons  will  participate 
in  the  work  of  the  General  Board  and 
the  Coordinating  Council  interpreting 
minority  concerns,  helping  to  identify 
and  develop  leadership,  and  otherwise 
symbolizing  the  desire  to  bring  minori- 
ties into  the  total  life  of  the  church.  The 
Mission  Board  will  continue  to  fund  the 


cost  of  the  caucuses  and  the  staff  at  the 
General  Board  level  for  a two-year  per- 
iod following  which  the  whole  plan  is 
subject  to  review  and  evaluation. 

Other  expectations  have  also  been 
identified  which  hopefully  will  be  fulfilled 
promptly.  This  includes  the  appointment 
of  minority  persons  to  program  boards, 
the  selection  of  minority  staff  persons  for 
the  various  church  agencies,  and  other 
developments  in  the  area  of  leadership 
training,  economic  opportunity,  congre- 
gational assistance,  and  evangelistic  out- 
reach in  minority  communities. 

Unfortunately,  it  may  be  possible  to 
view  this  plan  as  a structural  realign- 
ment without  sensing  the  deeper  brother- 
hood implications.  Many  minority  per- 


An  evening  course  that  examines  “the 
romance  of  the  immortal  hymns’’  has 
proved  to  be  one  of  Eastern  Mennonite 
College’s  more  popular  winter  term  of- 
ferings. 

Roy  D.  Roth,  associate  professor  of 
church  music  at  EMC,  said  that  46  per- 
sons have  enrolled  in  the  half-credit 
course.  Of  this  total,  29  are  college  stu- 
dents, six  are  from  the  seminary,  four  are 
faculty  and  staff  members,  and  seven  com- 
munity persons. 

“I  am  practically  overwhelmed  at  the 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Commission 
on  Faith,  Life,  and  Strategy,  the  follow- 
ing officers  were  elected:  Robert  Hartz- 
ler,  chairman;  Richard  Showalter,  vice- 
chairman;  and  Anna  Bowman,  secretary. 

Truman  H.  Brunk,  Jr.,  has  been 
named  to  an  interim  position  as  coordina- 
tor of  development  at  Eastern  Mennonite 
College.  He  will  serve  two-fifths  time  in 
this  capacity  through  June  and  will  con- 
tinue as  campus  pastor.  Harvey  A.  Driver, 
who  served  as  acting  director  of  develop- 
ment since  Jan.  1 of  last  year,  has  re- 
turned to  a part-time  role  as  counsel  to 
the  development  division.  He  will  also 
serve  as  representative-at-large  in  fund- 
raising. The  director  of  development  posi- 
tion at  EMC  is  still  open,  with  recruitment 
procedures  continuing.  Dwight  O.  Wyse 
has  been  named  director  of  business  af- 
fairs, succeeding  Harvey  S.  Schrock,  who 
has  become  director  of  endowments  in  the 
development  office. 

Thomas  N.  Finger,  a former  instructor 
at  Salem  State  College,  Massachusetts 


sons  are  waiting  to  see  how  seriously 
the  church  feels  about  accepting  the 
minorities  as  a part  of  life  of  the  church. 
They  see  the  response  to  this  model  as 
a measure  of  this  concern. 

The  early  Christian  church  experienced 
the  same  problem  as  its  borders  were 
enlarged  and  its  ethnic  character  was 
changed  as  Samaritans  and  Gentiles  came 
to  faith  in  Christ.  The  problems  of  the 
church  today  will  not  be  any  less  if  the 
church  is  faithful  to  Christ.  But  just  as 
the  early  church  accepted  the  challenge 
and  responded,  so  too  must  the  church 
today  make  moves  that  symbolize  its 
commitment  to  following  through  on 
the  results  of  obedience.  — Paul  N.  Kray- 
bill 


response,”  Roth  commented.  “Hymnology 
was  last  offered  at  EMC  seven  years  ago 
by  the  late  Earl  Maust,  and  perhaps  this 
helps  account  for  the  enthusiasm,”  he 
added. 

The  class  deals  primarily  with  hymn 
texts,  although  the  music  of  the  hymns  is 
also  considered  at  times,  the  EMC  pro- 
fessor noted.  The  approach  is  historical, 
beginning  with  hymns  in  the  Scriptures, 
then  moving  to  Greek  and  Latin  material 
and  concluding  with  modern  hymnody, 
he  said. 


College  of  Pharmacy,  and  Gordon  College 
— all  of  Massachusetts,  began  his  assign- 
ment as  visiting  instructor  in  Bible  and 
philosophy  at  EMC  on  Nov.  26. 

The  Germantown  Mennonite  Church, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  a member  of  the  Eastern 
District  of  the  General  Conference  Menno- 
nite Church,  recently  made  an  inquiry  of 
the  Franconia  Mennonite  Conference  of 
the  Mennonite  Church  concerning  the 
possibility  of  holding  joint  membership  on 
both  Mennonite  bodies.  The  request  was 
presented  to  and  approved  by  the  dele- 
gates to  the  Fall  Assembly  of  Franconia 
Conference.  Part  of  the  objective  was  to 
overcome,  in  a small  way,  a division  that 
took  place  years  ago. 

Comet  Kohoutek,  considered  by  some 
to  be  “the  comet  of  the  century,”  will 
become  easily  visible  to  the  naked  eye 
in  early  January  after  it  moves  around  the 
sun  into  the  evening  sky.  Joseph  W. 
Mast  of  Eastern  Mennonite  College’s 
planetarium  staff  said  the  comet  will 
dominate  the  western  sky  after  sunset. 


Hymnody,  a Winner 
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with  the  best  display  set  for  the  second 
week  of  January. 

Paul  Kniss,  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions pastoral  adviser  in  Ranchi,  India,  is 
on  the  planning  committee  for  a World 
Vision  sponsored  area  pastors’  confer- 
ence to  be  held  during  the  first  week  of 
1974.  Participation,  limited  to  500,  includes 
evangelists,  lay  leaders,  theological  stu- 
dents, as  well  as  pastors  from  Chhatisgarh, 
Chotanagpur,  Purulia,  Sambalpur,  and 
Sundergarh  areas. 

Delores  and  Stanley  Friesen  and  Ho- 
ward Charles  are  meeting  weekly  with  a 
small  group  of  Ghanaians  in  Accra  as  the 
first  step  in  developing  a Bible  cor- 
respondence course  particularly  geared  to 
West  Africa  on  sex,  marriage,  and  family. 
Charles  is  serving  the  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  team  in  West  Africa  as  a 
biblical  resource  person  during  his  sab- 
batical from  Goshen  Biblical  Seminary. 

Still  room!  Tour-Magination  and  Out- 
Spokin’  are  taking  last-minute  applications 
for  their  cosponsored  European  bike  tour 
April  30  to  May  20.  Jan  Gleysteen  and 
Arnold  Cressman  of  TM  and  Jerry  and 
Becky  Miller  of  Out-Spokin’  will  lead  the 
three-week  Mennonite  History  Tour 
through  the  Netherlands,  Germany,  and 
Switzerland.  Interested  persons  write: 
Out-Spokin’,  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, Box  370,  Elkhart,  Ind.  46514;  or 
Tour-Magination,  1210  Loucks  Ave., 
Scottdale,  Pa.  15683. 

New  members  by  baptism:  one  at  Gei- 
ger, New  Hamburg,  Ont.;  two  at  Lynside, 
Lyndhurst,  Va. 


readers  say 

Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  comment 
on  printed  articles. 

The  article  entitled  "The  Man  Who  Starts 
Churches’’  by  Nathan  B.  Hege  in  the  Decem- 
ber 11,  1973,  Gospel  Herald  was  released 
through  Mennonite  World  Conference  News 
Service. 

I regret  that  no  mention  was  made  of  Million 
Belete  s new  position  as  president  of  Mennonite 
World  Conference.  This  was  suggested  in  a 
cover  letter  accompanying  the  article. 

Otherwise,  I am  grateful  for  the  coverage 
which  you  gave  to  this  article.  — Paul  N.  Kray- 
bill,  Park  Ridge,  111. 


births 

"Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord"  (Psalm  127:3) 

Bechtel,  Dave  and  Muriel  (Martin),  Pres- 
ton, Ont.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Krista 
Lenore,  Dec.  2,  1973. 

Bergey,  Glenn  and  Lourene  (Derstine), 
Telford,  Pa.,  first  child,  a daughter,  Joanna 
Evan,  Dec.  5,  1973. 

Dueck,  Klaus  and  Eunice  (Frey),  Beatrice, 
Neb.,  third  child,  second  son,  Courtney  Brett, 
born  Sept.  26,  1973,  received  for  adoption. 
Nov.  1,  1973.  (One  son  deceased.) 


Groff,  Paul  and  Margaret  (Horst),  Eph- 
rata,  Pa.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Brenda 
Joy,  Dec.  13,  1973. 

Hollinger,  David  and  Deborah  (Replogle), 
Prairie,  Miss.,  first  daughter,  Jolienne  Dawn, 
Nov.  26,  1973. 

Landis,  Glenn  and  Cheryl  (Steckley),  Al- 
bany, Ore.,  second  son,  Chad  LeRoy,  Dec.  4, 
1973. 

Long,  Donald  and  Delores  (Horning),  Terre 
Hill,  Pa.,  second  son,  Christopher  Alan,  Nov. 
28,  1973. 

Martin,  James  and  Cheryl  (Weldy),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  second  daughter,  Amy  Loraine,  Oct.  25, 
1973. 

Mast,  Omer  and  Lorraine  (Detwiler), 
White  Pigeon,  Mich.,  first  child,  a son,  Kevin 
Scott,  Dec.  6,  1973. 

Miller,  Herbert  and  Laura  (Trover),  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  first  child,  a son,  Michael  Lee,  re- 
ceived for  adoption  Dec.  2,  1973. 

Newswanger,  Galen  and  Sharyn  (Martin), 
Ephrata,  Pa.,  second  son,  John  Philip,  Nov. 

10. 1973. 

Schrock,  Glen  and  Esther  (Schultz),  Water- 
loo, Iowa,  third  child,  second  son,  Corey  Alan, 
Nov.  17,  1973. 

Selzer,  David  and  Dawna  (Neilsen),  Protec- 
tion, Kan.,  second  son,  Christopher  Wade,  Dec. 

9. 1973. 

Sommers,  Karl  and  Roxanna  (Bontrager), 
Goshen,  Ind.,  first  child,  a daughter,  Hannah 
Elizabeth,  Nov.  25,  1973. 

Yoder,  James  and  Ruth  (Good),  Millers- 
ville,  Pa.,  first  child,  a son,  Gordon  James, 
Dec.  9,  1973. 


marriages 

May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes  estab- 
lished by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six  months' 
free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to 
those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald  if  the 
address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Bell  — Campbell.  — James  Keith  Bell, 
De  Graff,  Ohio,  and  Bonnie  Janine  Campbell, 
Bellefontaine,  Ohio,  South  Union  cong.,  by 
Howard  S.  Schmitt,  Dec.  8,  1973. 

Brenner  — Buckwalter.  — Hartmut  Bren- 
ner, Heidelberg,  Germany,  and  Judith  Buck- 
waiter,  Wellsville,  N.Y.,  in  Amman,  Jordan,  Nov. 

9, 1973. 

Derstine  — Trost.  — Kenton  Derstine, 
Souderton,  Pa.,  Souderton  cong.,  and  Rhoda 
Trost,  Williamsville,  N.Y.,  Amherst  cong.,  by 
Richard  E.  Bender,  Oct.  6,  1973. 

Dreese  — Moyer.  — Donald  Dreese,  Mc- 
Clure, Pa.,  Lutheran  Church,  and  Joan  Moyer, 
Selinsgrove,  Pa.,  Boyer  cong.,  by  Norman  W. 
Moyer,  father  of  the  bride,  Dec.  1,  1973. 

Groff  — Baum.  — Jere  M.  Groff,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  Lyndon  cong.,  and  Kathryn  S. 
Baum,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  East  Petersburg  cong.,  by 
H.  Raymond  Charles,  Dec.  8,  1973. 

Hostetler  — Yoder.  — Hamer  V.  Hostet- 
ler, West  Liberty,  Ohio,  South  Union  cong.,  and 
Mary  Emma  Yoder,  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  Bethel 
cong.,  by  Howard  S.  Schmitt,  Nov.  24,  1973. 

Hurst  — Stoltzfus.  — Wilmer  Hurst,  Ham- 
mer Creek  cong.,  Lititz,  Pa.,  and  Kay  Stoltz- 
fus, Atglen,  Pa.,  Maple  Grove  cong.,  by  Herman 
Glick,  Nov.  22,  1973. 

Kinsinger  — Schweitzer.  — Erlis  Kin- 
singer,  Wellman,  Iowa,  West  Union  cong.,  and 
Malinda  Schweitzer,  Coralville,  Iowa,  Wellman 
cong.,  by  Ronald  L.  Kennel,  Nov.  23,  1973. 

Lichti  — Cattrysse.  — Murray  Eugene 
Lichti,  Tavistock,  Ont.,  East  Zorra  cong.,  and 
Rosemary  Margaret  Cattrysse,  Tavistock,  Ont., 
Catholic  Church,  Newton  L.  Gingrich 
Dec.  7,  1973. 

Roggie  — Morehead.  — Garry  Roggie, 


Marilla,  N.Y.,  Amherst  cong.,  and  Deborah 
Morehead,  Alden,  N.Y.,  Baptist  Church,  by 
Marsden  Sellers  and  Richard  E.  Bender,  Aug. 
4,  1973. 

Slingerland  — Bender.  — Raymond  Sling- 
erland.  North  Tonawanda,  N.Y.,  and  Sheryl  Joy 
Bender,  Amherst  cong.,  Williamsville,  N.Y.,  by 
the  father  of  the  bride,  Richard  E.  Bender, 
Sept.  28,  1973. 

Snyder  — Schrock.  — Willard  Snyder,  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  and  Betty  Schrock,  Goshen,  Ind., 
Benton  cong.,  by  William  Shumaker,  Sept.  16, 
1973. 

Yoder  — Boiler.  — Richard  Yoder,  Well- 
man, Iowa,  Sharon  Center  United  Methodist 
Church,  and  Emma  Lou  Boiler,  Kalona,  Iowa, 
East  Union  cong.,  by  Lonnie  Yoder,  Nov.  23, 
1973. 


obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  those  who  are  bereaved. 

Delp,  Margaret  K.,  was  born  Dec.  23,  1884; 
died  at  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Nov.  28,  1973;  aged 
88  y.  11  m.  5 d.  On  Mar.  14,  1911,  she  was 
married  to  Henry  K.  Delp,  who  preceded  her 
in  death  on  Oct.  22,  1966.  Surviving  are  2 sons 
(Earl  and  Herbert).  She  was  a member  of  the 
Line  Lexington  Mennonite  Church,  where  fu- 
neral services  were  held  on  Dec.  1,  in  charge 
of  Daniel  Longenecker,  Claude  Meyers,  and 
Floyd  Hackman;  interment  in  Line  Lexington 
Church  Cemetery. 

Fretz,  Dalton,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chris 
Fretz,  was  born  at  Vineland,  Ont.,  Nov.  29, 
1913;  died  of  cancer  at  Chicago,  111.,  Nov.  7, 
1973;  aged  59  y.  11  m.  9 d.  He  was  married  to 
Irene  Snyder,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
4 sons  (Ronald,  Marvin,  Douglas,  and  Glenn), 
3 grandchildren,  and  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Lena  Rees- 
or  and  Mrs.  Iola  Hodgkins).  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  First  Mennonite  Church, 
Vineland,  Ont.,  in  charge  of  Robert  N.  Johnson, 
Newton  Gingrich,  and  [Clare  Wideman;  inter- 
ment in  the  Vineland  Cemetery. 

Frey,  Annie  B.,  son  of  Abram  L.  and  Liz- 
zie (Burkholder)  Frey,  was  born  near  Chambers- 
burg.  Pa.,  Oct.  24,  1886;  died  of  heart  failure 
at  Menno  Haven  Rest  Home,  Chambersburg, 
Pa.,  Oct.  28,  1973;  aged  87  y.  2 m.  4 d.  Sur- 
viving are  2 brothers  (David  B.  and  Norman 
B.),  and  2 sisters  (Rhoda— Mrs.  Samuel  Leh- 
man and  Lizzie  — Mrs.  John  Crider).  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Chambersburg  Men- 
nonite Church,  Oct.  31,  in  charge  of  J.  Irvin 
Lehman  and  Omar  Martin;  interment  in  the 
Chambersburg  Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Lehman,  Ruth  F.,  daughter  of  Joseph  E. 
and  | Eleonora  (Frey)  Lehman,  was  born  near 
Chambersburg,  Pa.,  Nov.  4,  1893;  died  at  the 
Chambersburg,  Pa.,  Hospital,  Nov.  18,  1973; 
aged  80  y.  14  d.  Surviving  are  one  sister 
(Rhoda — Mrs.  Harold  Herr),  and  3 brothers 
(Amos  F.,  Howard  F.,  and  Paul  F.).  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Chambersburg  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Nov.  21,  in  charge  of  Omar  Martin,  Harold 
Hunsecker,  and  Preston  Frey;  interment  in  the 
Chambersburg  Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Lichti,  Daniel,  son  of  Abraham  and  Mag- 
dalene (Roth)  Lichti,  was  born  at  St.  Agatha, 
Ont.,  Sept.  10,  1896;  died  suddenly  at  New 
Hamburg,  Ont.,  Dec.  6,  1973;  aged  77  y.  2 m. 
26  d.  He  was  married  to  Lavina  Swartzentruber, 
who  preceded  him  in  death  in  1960.  On  June 
6,  1963,  he  was  married  to  Mary  Roth,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  stepdaughter 
(Ada  — Mrs.  Willard  Roth)  and  4 grandchildren. 
One  daughter  (Jean  — Mrs.  Arthur  Roth)  pre- 
ceded him  in  death.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Steinman  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
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services  were  held  on  Dec.  9,  in  charge  of  Ver- 
non B.  Zehr  and  Elmer  Swartzentruber;  inter- 
ment in  St.  Agatha  Cemetery. 

Mast,  Mary  Alice,  daughter  of  Jonas  and 
Sarah  (Yoder)  Schmucker,  was  born  at  Smith- 
ville,  Ohio,  Mar.  21,  1880;  died  at  Sunset  View 
Home,  Amelia,  Va.,  at  the  age  of  93  y.  7 m 
On  Feb.  26,  1915,  she  was  married  to  Joseph  F 
Mast,  who  preceded  her  in  death  on  Sept.  7, 
1938.  Surviving  are  2 sons  (Jonas  W.  and  Har- 
vey J ),  5 stepchildren  (Fred,  Esther — Mrs. 
Jonas  Blosser,  Pauline  — Mrs.  Ezra  Shenk, 
Irene — Mrs.  Amos  Hostetter,  and  Frances  — 
Mrs.  Vernon  Weaver),  48  grandchildren,  70 
great-grandchildren,  and  3 sisters  (Emma  — 
Mrs.  Ed  Graber,  Effie  — Mrs.  Dan  Miller,  and 
Katie — Mrs.  David  Steiner).  She  was  a member 
of  the  Pilgrim  Mennonite  Church,  where  funer- 
al services  were  held  on  Oct.  24,  in  charge  of 
Harry  Hertzler  and  Marion  Miller;  interment 
in  the  Pilgrim  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Shank,  Amanda  C.,  daughter  of  David  and 
Ellen  (Campbell)  Greenly,  was  born  at  Millers- 
ville.  Pa.,  Feb.  20,  1883;  died  at  the  home  of 
her  son  at  Marietta,  Pa.,  June  9,  1973;  aged 
90  y.  3 m.  19  d.  On  Nov.  16,  1905,  she  was 
married  to  Benjamin  M.  Shank,  who  preceded 
her  in  death  on  June  10,  1963.  Surviving  are 
6 sons  (Norman,  Charles,  Russell,  Raymond, 
Benjamin,  and  Ralph),  one  daughter  (Esther 
— Mrs.  Joseph  Doyle),  33  grandchildren,  25 
great-grandchildren,  and  one  great-great- 
grandchild. Five  children  preceded  her  in 
death.  She  was  a member  of  Good  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
June  12,  in  charge  of  Jay  M.  Bechtold  and  Mar- 
tin R.  Kraybiil;  interment  in  Bossiers  Menno- 
nite Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Minnie  P.,  daughter  of  David  and 
Lydia  (Shoupe)  Brubaker,  was  born  at  Rittman, 
Ohio,  Nov.  5,  1891;  died  of  heart  failure  at  Up- 
land, Calif.,  Dec.  3,  1973;  aged  82  y.  28  d.  In 
December  1916,  she  was  married  to  Ira  L. 
Yoder,  who  preceded  her  in  death  on  Mar.  15, 
1944.  Surviving  are  3 sons  (Ray,  Leroy,  and 
Merle),  one  daughter  (Miriam  — Mrs.  Alvin 
Jantzi),  15  grandchildren,  6 great-grandchildren, 
and  one  sister  (Clara — Mrs.  Ray  Hackman). 
She  was  a member  of  the  Seventh  Street 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Dec.  6,  in  charge  of  Roger  Richer. 
Memorial  services  were  also  held  at  the  Clar- 
ence Center  Mennonite  Church,  Akron,  N Y. ; 
interment  in  Good  Cemetery,  Clarence,  N Y. 

Vrolijk,  Dirk  Alan,  son  of  Dirk  and  Mary 
Lou  (Miller),  Hinton,  Va..  was  born  at  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  Apr.  24,  1972;  died  at  the  Uni- 
versity Hospital,  Charlottesville,  Va.,  Nov.  19, 
1973,  from  injuries  received  when  a truck 
backed  over  him;  aged  1 y.  6 m.  25  d.  Surviv- 
ing besides  his  parents  are  3 sisters  (Judy, 
Joyce,  and  Jeanette),  one  brother  (Linwood), 
his  paternal  grandparents  (Mr.  and  Mrs  Jan 
Vrolijk),  maternal  grandparents  (Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Roman  D.  Miller),  and  great-grandparents 
(Mrs.  Dan  Miller  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  B. 
Miller,  Sr  ).  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Lindale  Mennonite  Church,  Harrisonburg.  Va., 
in  charge  of  Arthur  McPhee  and  Samuel  Weav- 
er; interment  in  the  church  cemetery. 


Cover  by  Rohn  Engh;  p.  3,  Wallowitch;  p.  4,  Robert 
Dill;  p.  12,  Brown  Brothers. 


Signed  note  will  be  sent  to  you  by  return  mail 
□ Send  information  about  annuities 


calendar 


Ministers’  Week,  “The  Church  Alive,"  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Jan.  21-25. 
Homecoming,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  Apr.  26-28. 
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items  and  comments 


Suicide  Prevention  Aids  British  Children 

More  and  more  children  are  telephon- 
ing the  Samaritans,  the  organization  es- 
tablished in  London  in  1953  by  an  Angli- 
can clergyman  to  counsel  would-be  suicides 
and  people  in  despair. 

Basil  Higginson,  general  secretary,  said 
some  of  the  children  had  “boy  and  girl” 
troubles,  some  family  problems  and  some 
school  examination  difficulties,  though 
exam  troubles  often  indicated  other 
troubles  at  home. 

“Children  get  upset  when  parents 
quarrel,  particularly  the  very  young,” 
he  said.  “We  have  had  calls  from  chil- 
dren of  9,  10,  11,  and  12.  The  youngest 
was  8. 

“They  ring  and  say,  ‘Things  are  terrible 
at  home.  1 don’t  know  what  to  do.’  We 
take  it  very  seriously  because  depressed 
children  do  commit  suicide.” 

Mr.  Higginson  also  said  that  last  year 
the  Samaritans  had  a record  number  of 
new  clients,  an  increase  from  89,000  in 
1971  to  156,000.  One  in  four  was  under 
20. 

Evangelization  Congress  in  Switzerland 

"Let  the  earth  hear  His  voice”  will  be 
the  theme  of  the  International  Congress 
on  World  Evangelization  which  meets  in 
Lausanne,  Switzerland,  July  16-25,  1974. 

Selection  of  the  theme  and  adoption  of 
a design  which  will  be  used  in  congress 
materials  and  displays  were  announced 
by  Bishop  A.  Jack  Dain  of  Sydney,  Aus- 
tralia, executive  chairman  of  the  conven- 
ing committee. 

“Let  the  earth  hear  His  voice"  is  a 
phrase  familiar  to  many  Christians  in 
many  languages,  the  chairman  pointed 
out.  It  is  from  the  chorus  of  the  hymn 
“To  God  be  the  Glory”  by  Fanny  Crosby. 

“We  believe  it  expresses  clearly  the 
essence  of  the  congress,”  Bishop  Dain 
said.  The  theme  also  focuses  on  the 
voice  — the  Word  of  God  — as  the  heart 
of  biblical  evangelism. 

The  congress,  which  is  expected  to 
attract  3,000  evangelical  churchmen  from 
some  150  nations,  will  focus  on  the  pos- 
sibility of  evangelizing  the  population  of 
the  entire  world  in  the  remaining  years 
of  this  century. 

Pennsylvania  Bars  Discrimination  on  abor- 
tion 

Gov.  Milton  J.  Shapp  of  Pennsylvania 
has  signed  into  law  a bill  passed  by  the 
legislature  prohibiting  discrimination 
against  hospitals  and  physicians  because 


of  ethical  stands  for  or  against  abortion. 

The  measure  would  forestall  the  possi- 
bility of  actions  against  institutions  and 
their  staff  members  for  refusing  to  per- 
form abortions. 

The  governor,  on  signing  the  bill, 
commended  the  legislature  and  made  this 
statement: 

“This  bill  reaffirms  a basic  human  right 
— the  right  to  freedom  of  conscience.  It 
reaffirms  this  right  in  an  especially  sen- 
sitive area.  It  establishes  the  right  of  a 
citizen  to  refuse  to  participate  in  medical 
abortion  or  sterilization  procedures  which 
are  repugnant  to  his  or  her  ethical  or 
religious  principles. 

“Although  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  re- 
cently set  forth  a clear  statement  of  the 
law  concerning  regulation  of  abortions, 
there  remain  important  areas  where  the 
states  must  fill  in  the  details  within  the 
Supreme  Court  guidelines.  Of  course  this 
bill,  as  all  others,  is  subject  to  interpre- 
tation and  challenge  in  our  courts  and 
this  statute  will  be  judged  in  light  of 
whether  it  complies  with  the  Supreme 
Court  mandate. 

“As  a matter  of  profound  conviction,  I 
believe  in  the  sanctity  of  life.  I am 
deeply  concerned  about  certain  trends  in 
contemporary  society  which  are  in  essence 
anti-life.” 

“A  Bevival  of  Political  Courage” 

Gov.  Reubin  Askew  said  that  America  is 
facing  “a  crisis  of  the  spirit”  and  urged 
churches  and  synagogues  to  lead  the  na- 
tion in  “a  revival  of  political  courage.” 

Too  many  citizens,  dismayed  over  events 
in  Washington  and  elsewhere,  have 
dropped  out  of  political  involvement,  the 
Florida  governor  told  the  26th  annual 
assembly  of  the  Florida  Council  of  Church- 
es at  Miami  Beach. 

Gov.  Askew,  a Democrat,  is  an  elder  in 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Pensa- 
cola, a congregation  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  U.S.  (Southern).  The  "dem- 
ocratic way  of  government  is  deeply 
rooted  in  our  Judeo-Christian  tradition,” 
the  governor  told  church  leaders.  He 
held  that  “it  is  not  the  system  that  has 
gone  wrong,  but  some  few  people  in  it 
who  have  tried  to  manipulate  it  to  serve 
their  own  needs.” 

In  a private  session  with  religious  lead- 
ers, Gov.  Askew  said  the  religious  com- 
munity would  be  more  effective  if  it  were 
better  informed  on  issues  in  which  it 
seeks  to  influence  legislators.  He  also 
urged  them  to  make  a greater  effort  to 


increase  members’  display  of  religious 
attitudes  toward  local  situations. 

Judaism’s  Value  System  Against  Ex- 
treme “Lib” 

Judaism’s  value  system  contains  elements 
that  may  “to  some  extent  insulate  women 
against  the  extreme  proposals  of  the 
women’s  movement,”  a psychologist  told 
an  American  Jewish  Committee  luncheon 
in  St.  Louis. 

Dr.  Elizabeth  Douvan,  Kellog  Professor 
of  psychology  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, told  a luncheon  for  members  of  the 
Committee’s  National  Executive  Council 
that  in  the  areas  of  “education”  and 
“children,”  Jewish  women  have  played 
major  roles. 

“Judaism  has  always  required  that  girls 
as  well  as  boys  receive  an  education,”  Dr. 
Douvan  noted.  “Traditionally,  there  has 
been  some  differentiation  in  the  spheres 
of  knowledge  to  which  they  were  exposed. 
Men  had  to  ‘know,’  whereas  women  had 
to  ‘know  how.’  But  basically,  the  role  of  a 
Jewish  woman  required  knowledge,  and 
that  meant  she  had  to  be  educated.” 

In  the  area  of  “children,”  she  said, 
Jewish  women  have  had  “an  independent 
source  of  self-esteem  because  of  the  essen- 
tial value  given  to  their  primary  mother- 
ing function.” 

Considering  these  facts,  the  psychologist 
commented,  “It  is  just  possible  that  the 
Jewish  community,  with  its  long  history 
and  experience,  may  produce  some  pro- 
posals for  working  out  some  of  the  prob- 
lems of  today’s  society.” 

Toronto’s  Church  Leaders  Back  Chavez 

Metropolitan  Toronto  church  and  labor 
leaders  are  throwing  their  support  behind 
a Canadian  boycott  of  California  grapes 
and  lettuce.  More  than  1,200  persons 
joined  United  Farm  Workers’  leader  Ce- 
sar Chavez  in  a march  through  the 
downtown  section  of  the  city  and  at  ecu- 
menical service  at  St.  Michael’s  Roman 
Catholic  Cathedral  in  support  of  the 
California  union’s  campaign  for  a labor 
contract  with  growers. 

Toronto  is  California’s  third  largest 
market  for  grapes.  All  grapes  sold  in 
the  city  between  November  and  next 
April  come  from  California. 

“There  may  well  be  need  for  a radi- 
cal change,”  said  Father  Brad  Massman. 
“The  life  expectancy  of  a migrant  worker 
is  49  years.  That  means  he  is  cheated 
out  of  20  years  of  life  — and  that  is  a 
sin.” 
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Slogans  for  1974 


A group  of  us  went  to  town  in  an  ancient  carryall.  None 
in  the  group  was  overly  concerned  about  his  image,  but 
it  was  well  before  the  hippies  had  introduced  the  current 
casual  attitude  about  appearances.  So  the  owner  remarked 
in  jest,  “Let’s  walk  away  quickly,  so  we  won’t  be  identified 
with  it.” 

The  end  of  the  year  is  an  artificial  dividing  line,  for 
the  minutes  follow  each  other  in  succession  and  a 1974 
minute  is  the  same  as  a 1973  minute.  Yet  the  changing 
of  the  year  is  a time  for  reflection  and  review.  As  we 
reflect  on  it,  1973  seems  a year  to  walk  away  from  quickly, 
to  forget  as  much  as  possible  as  soon  as  possible. 

It  was  in  1973  that  a news  reporter  said  on  one  occasion 
“We  have  more  news  than  we  can  use.” 

Billy  Graham  called  it  a “convulsive  year”  in  a recent 
White  House  sermon  and  referred  to  Watergate,  the  Middle 
East  War,  and  the  energy  crisis  as  evidence.  He  warned  of 
judgment  if  there  is  failure  to  repent. 

It  is  in  the  chance  for  repentance  that  we  can  see  hope 
in  the  new  year.  If  1973  can  be  seen  as  a year  of  learn- 
ing anew  the  lesson  of  Micah  6:8:  "to  do  justly,  to  love 
mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  . . . God,”  1974  may  be 
a better  year.  Christians  along  with  others  may  have  at 
times  been  careless  about  honesty.  All  have  been  uncertain 
about  the  Middle  East  problems  and  surely  everyone  has 
been  involved  in  the  waste  of  natural  resources,  which 
has  helped  to  bring  on  the  energy  crisis. 

Last  year,  1973,  may  be  the  year  when  we  began  to 
learn  of  necessity  what  we  should  have  done  out  of  Chris- 
tian conviction.  Truly,  each  of  us  is  in  some  fashion  forced 
to  cooperate  with  the  practice  of  the  majority.  If  the  buses 
no  longer  run,  as  has  happened  in  our  community,  my 
friend  who  once  rode  the  bus  must  take  his  car.  And  so 
on  down  the  line.  But  we  can  recognize  and  rejoice  about 
the  “advantages”  of  an  energy  crisis  at  the  same  time 
we  make  the  sometimes  unpleasant  adjustments. 

For  example,  the  New  York  Times  recently  noted  a 
half-dozen  benefits  of  the  energy  crisis.  Five  thousand 
American  lives  will  be  saved  this  year,  it  predicted,  as 
a result  of  lower  speed  limits  imposed  to  conserve  gaso- 
line. Doctors  say  that  people  will  be  healthier  because  of 
lowered  indoor  temperatures.  Glass-walled  skyscrapers 


which  waste  a lot  of  heat  may  go  out  of  style,  and 
luxury  gas-guzzling  cars  may  become  white  elephants. 
Government  officials  are  cutting  back  on  chauffeur-driven 
sedans,  and  everybody  has  received  a lesson  on  how  the 
power  of  a few  can  affect  a lot  of  us.  In  fact,  in  the 
seventh  place,  it  is  an  opportunity  to  see  the  light  be- 
fore it  is  too  late. 

Whether  or  not  our  countries  see  the  light,  we  ourselves 
can  begin  a more  vigorous  walk  in  the  light.  We  can  re- 
call again  what  we  have  known  but  too  easily  forget: 
natural  resources  are  a gift  from  God  to  be  used  for  His 
glory  and  good  of  all.  The  fact  that  when  one  person 
wastes,  another  will  suffer  comes  home  more  vividly  now. 
Old  sayings  well  nigh  forgotten  become  meaningful  again. 
Here  are  a few  as  examples. 

1.  Waste  not,  want  not.  When  the  oil  or  gasoline  quota 
is  based  on  a reduction  in  last  year’s  consumption,  one 
realizes  that  conservation  is  necessary  to  keep  from 
running  out. 

2.  Is  this  trip  necessary?  When  there  is  plenty  of  fuel, 
we  make  travel  decisions  based  on  the  knowledge  of  plenty. 
If  there  is  a shortage  of  fuel,  we  can  revise  our  travel 
“needs”  and  still  get  along  nicely. 

3.  The  best  things  in  life  are  free.  This  is,  of  course 
an  overstatement,  but  at  a time  like  this  it  calls  for  re- 
view. What  can  we  do  if  we  can’t  drive  a thousand  miles 
for  vacation?  A great  many  things,  no  doubt,  that  we  had 
forgotten. 

4.  “Having  food  and  raiment  let  us  be  therewith 
content”  (1  Tim.  6:8).  This  basic  statement  will  stand  us  in 
good  stead  as  we  face  the  shortages  and  frustrations  of 
a culture  which  has  suddenly  found  its  paradise  of  affluence 
disappearing.  To  take  the  word  to  Timothy  as  our  own 
will  cause  us  to  be  happier,  more  useful,  and  less  a threat 
to  our  environment. 

Few  of  us  are  located  in  centers  of  power  where  we 
can  solve  problems  of  national  priorities  or  the  distribution 
of  resources  from  the  top.  But  our  calling  as  Christians  is 
to  live  as  free  people.  Christian  freedom  includes  deliver- 
ance from  dependence  on  what  is  advertised  in  the  mass 
media.  This  freedom  will  incidentally  make  us  better 
citizens  in  a time  of  shortage.  — Daniel  Hertzler 
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The  Role  of  Women:  Time  for  a Fresh  Look 

by  Beulah  Kauffman 


I do  not  want  to  be  identified  with  the  “Women's  Lib’ 
movement  per  se.  I believe  in  liberation,  but  defined  by 
another  drummer  than  the  one  calling  the  cadences  for 
those  who  are  striking  out  against  men  in  anger  and  bit- 
terness. 

There  is  a kind  of  bondage  in  the  radical  “Women's  Lib’’ 
movement  — a passionate  adherence  to  an  ideology  that 
produces  harshness  and  cynicism.  A great  many  facets  of 
this  movement  are  ridiculous  and  unchristian,  they  leave 

me  cold. 

However,  I do  not  agree  with  the  person  who  feels  no 
questions  should  be  raised,  no  changes  should  be  expected 
or  introduced,  no  new  dimensions  to  personhood  should 
be  explored.  Thinking  back  over  my  life,  I am  sure  there 
was  a time  when  this  would  have  been  my  attitude,  al- 
though I do  not  recall  verbalizing  it. 

I have  had  a good  marriage;  my  husband  and  I were 
blessed  with  a son  and  two  daughters,  and  we  now  have 
six  grandchildren.  Residence  in  several  states  has  yielded 
a host  of  friends  who  add  a significant  dimension  to  our 
lives.  Until  our  youngest  child  was  in  school,  my  time 
was  spent  mothering,  being  a wife  and  companion,  and 
tending  to  the  usual  domestic  duties.  1 also  enjoyed  some 
activities  in  church  and  community. 

For  a number  of  years  now  I have  been  working  out- 
side the  home.  I have  had  many  and  varied  opportunities 
to  serve  in  church-related  assignments.  God  seems  con- 
tinually to  be  beckoning  me  to  take  another  step  in 
our  adventure  together,  to  stretch  a bit  more  even  though 
I feel  at  times  I’ve  been  stretched  to  the  limit.  My  hus- 
band has  encouraged  me  to  accept  these  opportunities  and 
our  move  to  Elkhart  seven  years  ago  was  because  of  my 
assignment  with  WMSC. 

As  my  husband  Alvin  and  I have  entered  various 
periods  of  our  marriage,  our  roles  have  changed.  I think 
I have  felt  uncomfortable  about  some  of  these  changes 
more  often  than  Alvin  has.  There  was  a time  when  I 
would  have  been  horrified  to  think  he  would  iron  a shirt, 
fix  his  lunch,  or  vacuum  the  rugs.  But  his  work  is  differ- 
ent now  than  it  used  to  be  when  all  those  tasks  were  un- 
questionably mine,  his  teaching  day  is  shorter  than  my 
day  at  the  office.  So  we  cooperate  in  more  of  the  work 
around  the  house;  it  is  a partnership  affair,  and  each  of 
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us  does  whatever  needs  to  be  done.  Alvin  does  not  feel 
diminished  by  helping  with  these  tasks,  nor  does  he  feel 
threatened  by  the  relationships  and  experiences  which 
are  a part  of  my  assignment. 

So  I have  no  personal  ax  to  grind,  no  crusade  to 
champion  in  order  to  gain  liberation.  I have  had  an  un- 
usually rich  and  fulfilling  life,  and  have  had  the  blessing 
and  cooperation  of  my  husband  in  making  it  so.  Because 
he  is  liberated,  he  has  been  free  to  liberate  me  to  respond 
to  God’s  call. 

But  recently  I have  a growing  awareness  that  being 
personally  liberated  and  fulfilled  is  not  enough.  I have  a 
responsibility  to  help,  even  in  a small  way,  to  change  the 
image  of  the  role  of  women  in  our  church  and  in  society. 

Because  this  is  an  issue  currently  confronting  the 
church  and  one  that  deserves  our  most  careful  and  studied 
consideration,  the  Assembly  Arrangements  Committee 
scheduled  a major  block  of  time  during  Assembly  73  in 
Harrisonburg  for  presentation  and  discussion  of  a study 
document  on  it.  The  document  is  to  be  refined,  reviewed 
by  an  eight-member  committee  appointed  jointly  by 
WMSC  and  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Minis- 
tries, and  made  available  to  congregations  within  the  next 
six  months  for  study. 

No  Longer  Satisfied  with  Second  Class.  A number  of 
factors  have  called  attention  to  women’s  role  in  the  church. 

1.  While  much  of  it  is  undesirable,  the  secular  “Women  s 
Lib  movement  has  served  as  a consciousness-raising 
influence  affecting  all  of  society,  including  the  church. 
Women  are  no  longer  satisfied  with  second-class  status  — 
even  in  the  church  family. 

2.  In  the  spring  of  1969,  I sat  with  a group  where  a 
report  was  being  given  by  a member  of  the  Study  Com- 
mission on  Church  Organization.  The  speaker  mentioned 
that  their  Commission  had  discussed  where  WMSA  belonged 
in  the  new  church  organization,  but  hadn  t decided  for 
sure.  I was  taken  aback;  I was  not  aware  of  the  study  or 
that  WMSA’s  structural  relationship  in  our  denomination 
was  in  question.  Occasionally  someone  would  ask  whether 
WMSA  should  continue—  whether  it  was  valid  to  have 
a separate  women’s  organization,  or  whether  there  was 
a better  way  to  allow  for  the  contributions  women  could 
make. 

I wondered  why  our  WMSA  executive  committee  had 
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not  been  contacted  and  consulted.  Why  should  the  men 
presume  to  decide  for  us  in  this  instance?  Our  executive 
committee  asked  for  dialogue  on  this  matter  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission.  This  took  place  in  the  fall  and  was 
a productive  meeting  and  the  beginning  of  a mutually 
beneficial  relationship  between  denominational  leaders  and 
WMSA  (now  WMSC). 

3.  The  Conrad  Grebel  lectures  in  1970  prepared  by  Lois 
Gunden  Clemens  on  the  role  of  women  in  the  church,  pub- 
lished later  in  her  book  Woman  Liberated,  did  much  to 
awaken  our  constituency  to  the  equality  of  women  and 
men  in  Christ,  and  the  greater  completeness  we  could 
experience  by  the  exercise  of  both  men’s  and  women’s 
gifts  in  the  body  of  Christ. 

4.  In  the  summer  of  1969,  for  the  first  time  there  was 
a woman  on  the  roster  of  official  delegates  to  Mennonite 
General  Conference.  This  breakthrough,  initiated  by  the 
Ontario  Conference,  was  given  a great  deal  of  publicity. 

5.  The  Constitutional  Assembly  in  Kitchener,  August 
1971,  was  characterized  not  only  by  adoption  of  the  new 
church  structure  but  also  by  the  election  of  women  to  all 
the  churchwide  boards. 

6.  Increasingly,  WMSC  is  identifying  with  the  total 
range  of  congregational  ministries.  The  involvement  of 
women  is  no  longer  limited  to  what  has  been  traditionally 
designated  as  “women’s  work,”  but  is  expanding  to  include 
a much  broader  range  of  interests. 

7.  The  first  Mennonite  woman  to  be  ordained  to  the 
ministry  now  serves  as  copastor  with  her  husband  in  the 
Lombard  (Illinois)  Mennonite  Church.  A young  Mennonite 
woman  served  as  associate  pastor  in  an  Ohio  Mennonite 
congregation  this  past  summer.  This  was  part  of  her 
seminary  chaplaincy  training  program.  Another  Mennonite 
church  in  Ohio  has  called  one  of  their  young  mothers  to 
serve  as  chairperson  of  their  congregation  because  as  a 
body  they  discerned  that  she  had  the  gifts  needed  for  this 
office.  She  is  responsible  to  call  and  preside  at  meetings 
of  the  church  council  and  the  congregation,  and  with  the 
pastor  to  give  leadership  to  the  congregation.  One  of  the 
pastoral  team  members  at  Bethesda  Mennonite  Church 
in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  is  a woman  who  is  licensed  as  a 
minister. 

8.  A growing  number  of  college-trained  and  professional 
women  (many  of  them  single)  are  voicing  their  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  role  traditionally  assigned  to  women  in 
church  and  society.  They  feel  that  WMSC  has  perpetuated 
the  limited  sewing  circle”  stereotype  of  women’s  work, 
and  they  do  not  care  to  be  identified  with  it. 

These  are  some  of  the  factors  which  have  helped  this 
issue  to  emerge  and  personally  I feel  we  need  to  recognize 
it  as  a valid  issue  and  give  it  our  most  honest  study 
along  with  a willingness  to  change  our  attitudes  and  be- 
havior as  indicated  by  such  study  under  the  Holy  Spirit’s 
guidance.  Our  individual  findings  will  need  to  be  tested 
with  other  Christians  so  that  the  best  insights  and  under- 
standings can  be  discovered  within  the  Mennonite  Church. 


Jesus  Broke  with  the  Old  Way.  I cannot  help  wonder- 
ing why  our  tradition  and  practice  have  been  so  pre- 
dominantly regulated  by  Paul’s  teachings,  with  very  little 
attention  being  paid  to  Jesus’  attitude  toward  women. 
When  one  begins  to  study  the  Gospels,  it  is  evident  that 
Jesus’  high  regard  for  and  unusual  intimacy  with  women 
was  in  direct  contrast  to  the  strictest  rabbinic  standards  of 
that  time.  Jewish  men  regarded  women  as  chattel  and  as 
producers  of  heirs.  There  was  no  education  for  them;  an 
unmarried  girl  could  be  sold  by  her  father  into  slavery  or 
given  to  a husband  of  her  father’s  choosing;  a married 
woman  could  be  divorced  at  her  husband’s  will,  but  she 
could  not  divorce  him.  The  import  of  the  prevailing  at- 
titude was  voiced  every  morning  as  Jewish  men  prayed, 
Blessed  art  Thou,  O Lord,  who  hast  not  made  me  a hea- 
then, a slave  or  a woman.” 

But  Jesus  brought  new  wine  into  these  traditional  wine- 
skins— He  broke  with  the  mores  of  the  Jewish  society 
because  love,  of  which  He  is  the  embodiment,  does  not 
diminish  personhood.  He  was  always  affirming  the  worth 
of  the  individual,  whether  woman  or  man. 

You  recall  the  incident  when  the  disciples  came  back 
from  buying  lunch  and  were  astonished  to  find  Jesus  talk- 
ing with  the  Samaritan  woman.  How  could  it  be  that  He 
was  talking  with  a woman  — absolutely  improper  and  de- 
grading! — and  a Samaritan  woman  at  that!  The  conversa- 
tion at  the  well  was  not  empty  talk  or  just  passing  the 
time  of  day.  Jesus  was  teaching  her,  helping  her  to  un- 
derstand eternal  truth. 

There  was  the  occasion  in  the  home  of  Mary,  Martha, 
and  Lazarus  when  Mary  was  absorbed  in  listening  to  Jesus, 
much  to  Martha’s  chagrin.  Jesus  valued  Mary’s  desire  to 
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learn,  to  think,  to  stretch  her  mind,  to  break  out  of  the 
traditional  serving  role. 

In  the  society  of  which  Jesus  was  a part,  a woman  s 
word  counted  for  nothing.  Her  testimony  was  insufficient  to 
establish  a fact  legally  without  the  testimony  of  a man  — 
even  though  100  women  testified  to  the  same  fact  — and 
would  not  have  been  accepted  by  a court.  Counter  to  this, 
Jesus  made  His  first  postresurrection  appearance  to  Mary 
Magdalene  and  other  women,  and  charged  them  to  go  tell 
the  men  (disciples)  that  He  had  risen  from  the  dead. 

Revolutionary  indeed!  Jesus  accepted  women  as  equal 
with  men  in  the  potential  for  ministering  to  people’s  needs 
and  declaring  the  good  news  of  the  kingdom. 

At  Pentecost,  the  Holy  Spirit  was  poured  out  on  all  who 
were  assembled.  Peter  recognizes  in  this  event  the  fulfill- 
ment of  Joel  2:28-32,  which  states  that  everyone  — slaves, 
young  men,  women,  old  men  — would  receive  the  Spirit  s 
outpouring  and  would  prophesy. 

The  Pauline  teachings  most  often  used  in  defining  wom- 
an's role  are  1 Corinthians  11:2-16,  14:33-36;  1 Timothy 
2:8-15;  and  Ephesians  5:21-33.  A careful  study  of  these 
passages  reveals  some  seeming  contradictions.  It  seems 
clear  that  some  of  the  teachings  speak  to  the  marriage 
relationship,  that  some  deal  with  specific  problems  in 
specific  congregations,  that  some  deal  with  particular 
problems  arising  out  of  the  cultural  setting. 

I have  a growing  concern  that  some  of  our  traditions 
and  patterns  of  life  as  Mennonites  have  been  developed 
and  given  rigidity  by  virtue  of  a less  than  faithful  interpre- 
tation of  the  Bible.  Is  it  faithful  to  the  intent  of  God’s 
message  to  impose  cultural  patterns  of  2,000  years  ago 
on  people  of  the  twentieth  century?  Might  it  be  that 
principles  can  be  more  validly  fleshed  out  in  our  world 
if  understood  within  the  contemporary  cultural  framew ork? 

Apply  Paul’s  Principle  Widely.  Might  Paul  s words  in 
Galatians  3:28,  29  be  the  underlying  statement  of  principle 
to  be  applied  in  all  situations?  “So  there  is  no  difference 
between  Jews  and  Gentiles,  between  slaves  and  free  men, 
between  men  and  women;  you  are  all  one  in  union  with 
Christ  Jesus.  If  you  belong  to  Christ,  then  you  are  the 
descendants  of  Abraham,  and  will  receive  what  God  has 
promised”  (TEV). 

We  are  so  much  conditioned  by  the  society  of  which  we 
are  a part  — even  in  defining  the  role  of  women  in  the 
life  of  the  church  community.  From  the  moment  of  birth 
we  are  conditioned  for  the  rigid  sex  roles  our  society  im- 
poses. Children  learn  very  early  that  “boys  don  t cry — 
just  girls  cry,  girls  play  with  dolls;  boys  play  with  cars, 
trucks,  and  trains,”  “girls  shouldn’t  be  tomboys  or  get 
dirty,  they  are  to  be  little  ladies.”  As  they  get  older,  girls 
learn  that  they  are  silly,  stupid,  beautiful  but  dumb,  help- 
less. 

They  also  learn  that  boys  are  expected  to  be  aggressive, 
to  achieve  success,  to  make  a place  for  themselves  in  the 
world,  to  be  where  the  action  is,  to  make  the  important 


decisions,  to  leave  the  more  “insignificant  matters”  to 
girls  and  women.  That  woman  is  somehow  “less  than 
man  is  communicated  from  generation  to  generation,  which 
seems  in  direct  opposition  to  Galatians  3:28. 

How  can  we  change  this  trend  of  thinking?  Perhaps  the 
first  step  is  to  recognize  and  admit  the  conditioning  of 
centuries.  We  do  live  in  a male-dominated  society  where 
practically  all  writing,  interpreting  of  ideas,  decision-making, 
and  much  of  the  educating  has  been  done  by  men.  Tradi- 
tionally, a woman  finds  her  identity  and  status  through 
the  man  she  marries  so  that  if  she  doesn  t marry  she  is 
to  be  pitied  or  ridiculed. 

We  need  to  ask  some  hard  and  searching  questions:  Is 
it  really  true  that  men  have  to  be  superior  and  women 
inferior?  Is  that  the  way  Christian  women  and  men  want 
relationships  to  be?  Can  we  allow  women  to  be  persons 
in  their  own  right,  to  possess  strengths  as  well  as 
weaknesses?  And  can  we  let  men  have  feelings  and  emo- 
tions as  well  as  toughness,  success,  drive,  power? 

Can  we  admit  that  women  are  capable  of  thinking  as 
well  as  feeling?  That  they  need  not  be  ignorant,  passive, 
dependent,  and  weak  so  that  men  can  feel  strong?  Can 
we  believe  and  begin  to  act  on  the  belief  that  wholeness 
comes  as  men  and  women  learn  interdependence?  That 
we  need  each  other?  That  leadership  and  administrative 
gifts  may  reside  in  either  male  or  female  for  the  good  of 
all?  Is  God  a tyrant  who  gives  gifts  and  abilities  to  wom- 
en and  men  only  to  refuse  the  exercise  of  those  gifts  by 
female  recipients?  I believe  that  women  should  be  respon- 
sible human  beings,  along  with  men,  in  the  body  of  Christ. 

In  Woman  Liberated  Lois  Gunden  Clemens  writes: 
“Although  women’s  abilities  to  educate  and  to  bring 
succor  to  others  have  been  used  in  a variety  of  ways,  their 
ideas  are  often  not  really  listened  to  or  taken  seriously 
in  ordering  the  life  of  the  church.  Frequently  their  possible 
contributions  to  decision-making  and  strategy-planning 
have  been  ignored  simply  because  women  have  not  been 
considered  part  of  the  discernment  processes  of  the  church. 
Consequently,  the  church  has  not  yet  made  use  of  even 
a tithe  of  the  vast  reserve  of  talent  and  devotion  to  be 
found  in  its  female  members. 

My  prayer  is  that  all  of  us  together  will  be  willing  to 
take  a fresh  look  at  the  Scriptures,  to  put  aside  our  biases, 
and  openly  accept  the  leading  and  teaching  of  the  Spirit 
on  this  issue  at  this  juncture  in  our  church  life.  ^ 
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Stop  Fussing  and  Build  Something! 

by  Simon  Schrock 


The  children  are  on  the  living  room  floor,  toys  scat- 
tered, fussing  at  each  other.  You  must  have  told  them  a 
dozen  times  to  be  quieter.  They  are  wrecking  your  nerves 
as  well  as  the  living  room.  Please  children,  stop  fussing! 
Take  your  blocks  and  build  something.  A house,  a barn, 
a bridge,  a store,  anything,  just  build  something. 

Children  are  lovely  little  people  when  they  play  con- 
structively without  scrapping.  It  is  fascinating  to  watch 
them.  But  when  they  stray  from  building  to  fussing,  the 
best  advice  for  them  is  to  stop  it  and  build  something. 

That  may  be  good  advice  for  God’s  children.  The  happy 
Christians  I know  are  building.  Many  others  aren’t  build- 
ing, but  fussing.  They  see  something  wrong  with  everyone 
but  themselves.  As  sure  as  the  sun  rises  they  can  find 
something  wrong  with  the  preacher,  the  church,  the 
school,  the  neighbor,  the  government,  national  and  inter- 
national affairs.  The  youth  are  “gone  to  the  dogs,”  the 
church  is  off  beam,  and  the  world  is  in  the  last  step  of 
her  last  leg. 

Perhaps  so.  But  doesn  t that  call  for  every  Christian 
to  start  building  foundations  and  stop  pushing  over  weak 
structures?  Stop  fussing  and  build  something.  Since  every- 
thing is  in  such  bad  shape,  then  each  of  us  should  be 
involved  in  a building  ministry  that  heals.  Work  on  build- 
ing the  church,  a better  community,  a better  world.  That 
would  be  better  than  all  the  complaining  you  could  do  in 
your  whole  lifetime.  Children  of  God!  Stop  fussing  and 
build  something. 

When  the  complainer  and  criticizer  reaches  his  sunset, 
what  does  he  have  to  show  for  the  ministry  of  his  life? 
I’ve  been  around  a few  years.  Fussed  a lot  myself.  When 
the  fussing  was  done,  I didn  t feel  much  better,  sometimes 
worse.  The  problem  was  still  there.  I have  complained 
about  rotten  literature  on  the  public  market.  It  didn  t 
help  much.  But  the  ministry  of  placing  good  books  on  the 
public  market  does  more  good  than  all  the  complaining  I 
could  do.  It  is  a positive  ministry  that  is  bringing  bless- 
ings to  many.  It  is  building  the  church  and  a better  world. 

The  rest  of  your  life  is  ahead  of  you.  You  can  choose  to 
be  a builder  or  a complainer.  You  can  evaluate  what  you 
would  like  to  become  and  what  God  would  like  for  you  to 
be.  Then  you  can  start  strictly  disciplining  yourself  to  be- 
come a builder  with  God.  Take  a test  one  week  long. 
Put  a rubber  band  around  your  arm  for  your  reminder. 
The  test?  Resolve  for  one  week  to  complain  about  no  one 
or  anything.  If  you  catch  yourself  violating  your  resolution, 
stop.  Replace  the  remark  with  something  that  encourages 
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and  builds.  After  you  tortured  yourself  for  one  long  week  of 
giving  encouragement,  review.  Discover  if  that  isn’t  really 
the  kind  of  person  you  would  like  to  be.  If  it  is,  keep  on 
disciplining  yourself. 

God’s  people  should  be  giving  encouragement,  hope, 
love,  and  comfort.  Paul  did.  “You  know  that  we  treated 
each  one  of  you  just  as  a father  treats  his  own  children. 
We  encouraged  you,  we  comforted  you,  and  we  kept  urging 
you  to  live  the  kind  of  life  that  pleases  God,  who  calls 
you  to  share  his  own  Kingdom  and  glory”  (I  Thess.  2:11, 
12,  TEV).  These  are  the  characteristics  we  need  to  develop 
into  our  daily  lives.  So  the  people  we  meet  will  take  cour- 
age, rather  than  despair  and  gloom.  So  they  too  will  want 
to  know  the  Savior  we  know. 

God’s  people  complained  long  ago.  “And  when  the  peo- 
ple complained,  it  displeased  the  Lord”  (Num.  11:1).  Com- 
plaining was  a result  of  their  selfish  desires.  They  wanted 
to  partake  of  the  old  life,  so  they  complained.  Complaining 
brings  discouragement.  Discouragement  allows  Satan  to  fill 
our  minds  with  evil  ideas.  The  ideas  often  lead  to  sinful 
acts  to  fulfill  our  selfish  lusts  and  ego.  Thus,  complaining  is 
a self-elevating  thing  we  should  weed  out.  Paul  tells 
Christians  not  to  complain  as  some  of  them  did,  and  they 
were  destroyed  by  the  angel  of  death. 

Why  not  transfer  our  energy  from  grumbling  to  build- 
ing? There  are  sick  to  be  visited.  Don’t  complain  that 
others  don  t go  — you  go.  There  are  people  to  be  won 
for  Jesus.  Don’t  waste  your  breath  grumbling  about  your 
church  that  isn’t  soul  winning.  Transfer  the  energy  into 
doing  it  yourself  and  show  others  how.  You  are  part  of  the 
church,  so  build.  And  please  don’t  raise  a storm  and  split 
a church  because  others  aren’t  winning  souls.  Because 
after  that  you  won’t  be  an  effective  witness  either.  Don’t 
grumble  that  love  isn’t  being  shown.  You  show  love,  then 
it  may  catch  on.  Build  — replace  malice  with  love.  Bitter- 
ness with  kindness.  Criticism  with  encouragement.  Fault- 
finding with  praise.  Grumbling  with  rejoicing.  Bickering 
with  building.  Do  everything  without  complaining  or 
arguing.  Philippians  2:14.  Give  comfort,  give  encourage- 
ment, keep  urging  people  to  live  for  God. 

To  do  this,  though,  means  a deep  commitment  to  Christ. 

A yielding  to  the  Holy  Spirit  to  shape  you  into  obedience 
to  God’s  Word.  A will  yielded  to  do  God’s  will.  It  means 
stripping  of  selfish  ego.  Loving  God  with  all  your  heart 
and  telling  Him  to  take  your  life.  We  can  become  builders 
for  God  if  we  allow  Him  to  do  the  building  through  us. 
God  gave  you  one  life.  You  can  choose  to  use  it  to  build 
or  to  tear  down.  Children!  Children  of  God!  Stop  fussing 
and  wrecking,  and  build  something.  cA 
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Witness  in  Weddings 

by  Louella  Blosser 


A wedding  in  any  culture,  regardless  of  ceremony  or 
tradition  conveys  to  that  society  the  wish  of  a man  and 
woman  to  be  recognized  as  husband  and  wife. 

As  one  observes  changes  in  social  customs  in  any  given 
culture  it  is  clear  that  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  com- 
municate something  to  that  society.  This  is  also  evident 
in  weddings. 

In  Japan  as  in  America  the  more  traditional  wedding 
customs  are  being  challenged.  I want  to  share  three  mes- 
sages that  have  been  communicated  to  me  in  observing 
weddings  here. 

Expense  of  a Formal  Wedding  and  Reception  Pro- 
tested. For  a number  of  years  people  have  lamented  the 
high  cost  of  the  traditional  reception  with  its  formality, 
feasting,  and  drinking.  Such  activities  actually  afford  no 
great  pleasure  to  the  bride  and  groom.  In  Hokkaido  it  is 
customary  for  all  invited  guests  to  pay  a stipulated  fee  to 
help  defray  the  expenses  of  renting  banquet  halls.  Each 
guest  then  also  receives  a lovely  gift.  Personal  gifts 
are  not  given  to  the  bride  and  groom  although  fellow 
employees  or  groups  together  may  give  a gift. 

For  many  years  Christians  have  found  satisfaction  in  hav- 
ing more  simple  and  inexpensive  weddings  and  receptions 
at  the  church,  however,  often  the  relatives  and  friends 
opposed  this  because  of  breaking  with  the  social  customs 
of  serving  wine  and  other  traditional  customs. 

Recently  many  non-Christian  couples  have  gone  to 
churches  requesting  marriage,  rather  than  having  Shinto, 
Buddhist,  or  home  weddings. 

Travel  agencies  have  recognized  the  problem  of  money 
and  have  used  it  to  their  advantage.  They  have  prepared 
a package  plan  which  provides  transportation  to  and  from 
Europe,  arrangements  for  a ceremony  at  a church  or 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  as  well  as  a honeymoon  at  a scenic 
place.  All  this  costs  less  than  the  traditional  formal  Japa- 
nese style  wedding.  This  year  three  dozen  couples  were 
married  in  a mass  civil  ceremony  in  Denmark. 

Individualism  in  Defiance  of  Custom.  Even  in  Japan 
there  are  bold  young  people  who  desire  to  show  individual- 
ism. Last  fall  a wedding  was  televised  taking  place  in  a pas- 
ture where  a dairy  herd  was  grazing.  The  bride  was 
attired  in  a white  Western  bridal  gown,  and  the  bride- 
groom in  blue  denim.  Both  the  bride  and  a young  calf  were 
graced  with  a garland  of  wild  flowers.  A Shinto  priest 
dressed  in  full  regalia  performed  the  ceremony,  after 
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which  the  guests,  most  of  them  youth,  danced  and  drank 
fresh  milk.  This  wedding  no  doubt  was  inexpensive  too. 

A Christian  Testimony  of  Faith.  One  more  very  clear 
communication  is  being  made  by  mature  Christian  youth. 
Not  only  are  they  interested  in  economy,  but  they  definitely 
recognize  that  existing  social  customs  are  in  conflict 
with  their  Christian  convictions.  How  can  they  provide 
drinks  which  inebriate  their  guests?  How  can  they  have 
a shallow  meaningless  joviality  that  in  no  way  glorifies 
Christ  nor  attributes  to  their  Christian  ideals? 

I’ve  always  been  impressed  with  how  much  prayer  and 
preparation  and  planning  is  done  well  in  advance  of  a 
Christian  marriage.  Usually  several  brothers  and  sisters  in 
the  congregation  share  this  responsibility  with  the  couple 
planning  to  be  married.  The  pastor  has  counseled  with 
them  too  and  together  they  seek  to  make  this  a time  of 
testimony  of  their  Christian  faith. 

Recently  we  attended  the  Christian  wedding  and  recep- 
tion of  one  of  our  sisters  and  a brother  from  a neighbor- 
ing church.  The  wedding,  a worship  service,  took  place  at 
his  church.  The  reception  followed  in  a rented  public  hall 
where  many  of  their  friends  were  invited.  These  friends 
were  fellow  employees  and  schoolmates  of  the  bride  and 
groom.  Most  were  not  Christians. 

The  formal  program  of  introductions,  songs,  and  speeches 
followed  the  usual  wedding  practice,  but  the  content  was 
different.  The  middleman  who  introduced  the  bride  and 
groom  told  how  the  bridegroom  had  made  his  choice, 
but  sought  the  help  of  a more  mature  member  of  his 
congregation  to  approach  her  as  a bride. 

The  middleman  also  stated  the  groom’s  chief  concerns 
or  requirements.  The  bride  must  be  a mature  Christian 
and  be  willing  to  live  with  his  parents  who  are  not  Chris- 
tians. In  counseling  with  the  bride,  he  learned  that  her 
chief  concern  in  a husband  was,  the  “quality  of  his  faith. 
Faith  must  be  vital  to  his  daily  life  and  work.  That  he 
has  employment  and  be  able  to  support  a wife,  is  taken 
for  granted. 

The  speeches  given  by  friends  and  fellow  employees 
were  testimonies  of  how  these  two  individuals  reflected 
their  personal  faith  in  their  daily  life  and  work.  Tele- 
grams wishing  them  well  and  asking  God  s blessing 
were  read.  Several  Scriptures  were  quoted.  Hymns  were 
sung  by  various  groups.  Finally  a variety  of  foods  were 
served  buffet  style. 

This  is  a glimpse  of  Japanese  weddings.  I was  made  to 
wonder  what  Christian  youth  in  America  are  communicat- 
ing in  theirs.  I pray  it  might  be  their  Christian  faith  in 
Christ.  ^ 
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Putting  Together  the  Pieces 


Putting  together  the  pieces  of  your  life 
in  a way  that  reflects  love 
for  Christ  and  others 
isn't  easy. 

It  may  mean  digging  in  hard 
where  you  are. 

It  may  mean  stretching  yourself 
to  face  new  places  and  new  people. 

Part  of  Christ's  call  is  to  find  your  life 
by  losing  it  in  service. 

How  are  you  putting  your  life  together? 


Write: 

MCC 

Akron,  PA  17501 
MCC 

Winnipeg,  Man.  R3T  2C8 
Or  your  conference  headquarters 


The  last  time  we  talked  together  was  at  the  church 
organizational  meeting  at  the  Yellow  Creek  Mennonite 
Church  near  Goshen  in  the  fall  of  1970.  We  gathered 
there  to  seek  ways  by  which  the  Mennonite  Church  would 
organize  itself  to  more  effectively  sense  the  leading  of  God. 
Just  shortly  before  that  I had  received,  and  began  reading, 
a copy  of  your  book  The  Free  Church  and  Seductive 
Culture.  This  seems  significant  to  me  for  both  your  book 
and  the  conference  dealing  with  church  reorganization  had 
at  heart  the  same  basic  concern  — how  can  a church  that 
has  been  largely  seduced  by  its  culture  again  become  a 
free  church?  Yet  the  conference  and  your  book  approach 
the  problem  from  quite  different  perspectives. 

The  conference,  a large  group  of  international  character, 
looked  at  the  broad  perspective  of  church  life.  It  dealt 
with  organization,  boards,  committees,  and  programs  as  a 
way  for  the  church  to  find  itself  in  the  world  — to  listen 
to  God’s  leading.  Your  book  deals  with  the  congregation, 
in  fact  segments  of  a congregation  — the  primary  group 
through  which  the  church  may  become  free  to  hear  God 
speak.  Do  these  two  ways  exclude  one  another  or  do  they 
have  something  to  say  to  each  other? 

You  struggle  with  a number  of  issues  that  are  important 
to  the  church.  Three  emerged  for  me  as  being  crucial 
in  our  own  time. 

1.  Can  the  church  be  free  from  the  seduction  of  culture? 

2.  Can  the  second  and  following  generations  retain  the 
original  vision  and  vibrancy  of  a dynamic  movement? 

3.  What  approaches  can  be  offered  to  make  and  keep 
the  church  free? 
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See  Here, 

Calvin  Redekop 

by  David  Groh 
A Response 

to  The  Free  Church  and  Seductive  Culture 


In  your  pursuit  of  answers  to. these  questions  you  pro- 
vide many  useful  insights  for  Christians  from  the  view- 
point of  a sociologist  who  is  himself  a committed  Christian. 
The  case  histories  you  use  to  illuminate  your  points  are 
very  helpful. 

You  base  your  book  on  twin  premises:  1.  The  church 
has  an  important  contribution  to  make  as  society  seeks  to 
solve  its  basic  problems.  Your  survey  of  social  theory  in 
chapter  2 shows  that  the  basic  concerns  of  secular 
sociologists  are  moral  at  heart.  They  are  the  areas  to 
which  Christianity  needs  to  speak,  for  example,  com- 
munity, authority,  status,  the  sacred,  and  alienation. 
2.  The  church  frequently  has  not  made  the  contribution  it 
could  and  should.  “Religion,  especially  Christianity,  has 
not  been  given  very  good  grades  [by  secular  sociologists] 
in  terms  of  its  potentiality  for  solving  the  basic  predica- 
ments of  modern  times,  and  has  its  job  cut  out  for  itself! 
(p.  45). 

What  has  happened?  Why  hasn’t  Christianity  lived  up 
to  its  potential?  You  maintain  “ . . . that  the  Christian 
church  has  failed  to  be  the  true  incarnation  because  it  has 
moved  so  far  in  identification  with  culture  that  it  is  an 
expression  of  it.  . . . The  Christian  church  has  been 
seduced  into  thinking  that  its  social  form  is  its  transcen- 
dental nature”  (p.  48).  The  church,  like  much  of  Judaism 
before  it,  frequently  suffers  from  the  “fallacy  of  misplaced 
concretion.”  This  is  the  process  by  which  a group  or  indi- 
vidual mistakes  a false  objective  idea  or  thing  for  the  real 
one.  The  Pharisees  tended  to  suffer  from  this  disease.  They 
tithed  the  mint  and  herbs  from  their  gardens  but  frequently 
missed  the  main  point  of  the  law  — justice,  mercy,  and 
righteousness.  Matthew  23:23,  24.  The  Crusades  illustrate 
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a great  seduction  of  the  church.  The  capture  of  sacred 
places  became  the  point  of  concretion.  What  happened 
to  people  — either  Christian  or  Muslim  — was  considered 
of  little  consequence. 

Your  analysis  of  how  this  came  about  is  helpful.  You 
point  up  the  danger  of  a church  structure  with  one-way 
communication  — from  the  top  down.  The  educated  clergy 
had  all  the  answers  for  the  peasants.  There  was  little 
effort  made  to  educate  the  common  people.  In  such  a 
system  the  higher  levels  lose  touch  with  those  a few 
steps  below  them.  The  lower  levels  soon  feel  alienated. 
The  temptation  of  many  officeholders  is  to  put  their  own 
positions  ahead  of  the  purpose  for  which  the  office  was 
created. 

The  church  had  become  so  much  a part  of  European 
life  and  culture  that  the  two  couldn’t  be  separated.  The 
church  had  a large  economic  stake.  It  crowned  emperors, 
conquered  pagans,  and  suppressed  heretics  by  force. 
Theology  and  church  symbols  worked  together  to  reinforce 
the  total  system.  The  “just  war”  was  defined.  The  pageant- 
ry of  holy  days  included  angels  and  demons,  soldiers  and 
priests,  the  cross  and  the  crown,  the  cross  and  the 
sword.  The  Crusades  grew  out  of  this  kind  of  total  cul- 
ture — a culture  where  the  church  had  been  the  most 
important  influence  for  almost  1,000  years. 

In  chapter  4 you  use  the  Anabaptists  as  a case  study 
of  a group  that  had  not  been  seduced  by  society.  They 
protested  the  evils  around  them  rather  than  accept  them. 
You  outline  the  stances  they  took  to  the  issues  you  raised 
in  the  first  chapter  as  being  vital  in  our  own  world. 

1.  War.  They  said  war  is  contrary  to  the  will  of  God 
and  refused  to  take  up  arms,  even  when  it  resulted  in 
persecution,  exile,  or  execution. 

2.  Wealth.  They  were  skeptical  of  wealth  and  laid 
great  importance  on  mutual  aid,  and  in  some  cases 
practiced  communal  living  in  various  degrees. 

3.  Domination.  They  avoided  domination  by  stressing 
self-denial,  cross-bearing,  following  Christ,  and  stressing 
the  concept  of  brotherhood.  In  the  church  they  rejected 
the  distinction  between  clergy  and  laity.  In  America  they 
refused  to  keep  slaves  and  joined  with  Quakers  in  pro- 
testing slavery  as  an  institution.  Normally  they  refused 
to  hold  political  office. 

4.  Nationalism.  In  their  early,  formative  years  they 
were  the  leading  missionaries  of  the  Reformation.  They 
took  their  message  to  people  of  all  nations  and  classes. 
For  the  first  200  years  of  their  existence  nationalism  was 
nonexistent  among  them.  The  state  was  not  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.  These  attitudes  changed  for  two  reasons. 
Ethnically,  they  were  sealed  into  their  own  communities, 
with  their  unique  cultural  and  social  forms,  that  largely 
cut  out  missionary  possibilities.  Nationally,  as  they  were 
accepted,  they  began  to  identify  the  purpose  of  the 
kingdom  with  the  state  in  which  they  lived,  as  other  Chris- 
tians normally  did. 

5.  Secularism.  Often  they  were  considered  “irrelevant” 


because  they  attempted  to  make  all  of  life  sacred.  Instead 
of  stressing  scientific,  technological,  and  economic  prog- 
ress they  stressed  the  inner  life  of  the  congregation. 
Following  Jesus  was  of  supreme  importance.  Ethical  be- 
havior, both  inside  and  outside  the  congregation  was 
stressed.  Discipline  and  mutual  admonition  were 
practiced. 

6.  Population  and  technology.  In  the  midst  of  a 
society  that  has  become  impersonal,  at  least  partly  due  to 
population  and  technological  pressures,  the  descendants 
of  the  Anabaptists  have  put  emphasis  on  accepting  the 
uniqueness  of  each  individual.  Technology  was  sometimes 
depreciated  since  becoming  modern  would  allow  alienation 
between  individuals.  New  technology  was  accepted  gradually 
as  it  could  be  absorbed.  Cal,  don’t  you  feel  that  the 
analysis  you  make  here  of  the  Anabaptists  and  some  of 
their  descendants  is  a little  too  selective  and  too  glowing? 
Couldn’t  we  show  the  opposite  characteristics  as  well? 
Haven’t  they  at  times  been  among  the  leaders  in  tech- 
nology, for  example,  the  Mennonites  on  the  frontier  of 
Russia,  Paraguay,  and  Brazil?  I’ve  heard  Mennonites 
upheld  as  the  ones  who  helped  turn  the  United  States 
prairies  into  America  s breadbasket  with  the  high  quality 
wheat  they  introduced. 

Haven  t the  unique  persons  at  times  been  ostracized 
rather  than  understood,  with  the  result  that  schisms  have 
taken  place  in  community?  Despite  these  exceptions,  your 
point  is  acknowledged.  Some  groups,  the  Anabaptists 
among  them,  have  demonstrated  their  ability  to  speak 
to  society  without  being  overcome  by  it. 

As  descendants  of  these  valiant  people  we  look  back  to 
the  first  generation  and  wonder  — were  succeeding  genera- 
tions able  to  continue  this  original  thrust? 

You  answer  this  question  with  another  case  study,  the 
Old  Colony  Mennonites.  This  group  “is  still  concerned 
with  the  emphasis  originally  espoused  by  the  Anabaptists” 
(p.  112).  Yet,  you  indicate,  that  really  they  have  not 
been  able  to  maintain  the  original  charter,  but  have  rather 
negated  it.  You  say,  “The  greater  the  achievement  of  the 
original  Anabaptist  charter  on  an  empirical  level  of  be- 
havior, the  greater  the  negation  of  the  intent  of  the  char- 
ter” (p.  114).  In  their  intent  to  put  the  principles  into  cul- 
tural forms,  they  have  become  an  earthly  kingdom  in 
their  own  right  that  negates  the  principles.  As  you  say, 
“It  is  sobering  that  a group  that  has  protested  the  seduc- 
tion by  the  values  of  secular  society  can  itself  become 
seduced  by  these  very  values  as  it  tries  to  live  by  the 
values  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  ” 

With  all  this  emphasis  on  seduction  by  society,  what 
do  we  mean  by  the  “free  church”?  We  have  often 
thought  of  the  free  church  in  terms  of  freedom  from  the 
state  control.  You  rightly  point  out  that  it  is  much  more 
than  this.  It  is  a group  of  Christians  who 
— are  free  to  represent  the  kingdom  of  God  in  a rebelli- 
ous world  because  they  haven’t  been  blinded  by  the 
values  and  goals  of  their  environment; 
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have  free  membership  which  is  voluntary  and  not 

determined  by  birth  or  citizenship; 

are  free  from  cultural  religion,  that  is,  the  religious 

system  that  identified  the  basic  values  of  society  with 
the  Chrsitian  message; 

— are  free  to  recognize  their  own  faults; 

are  free  to  see  the  world  as  God  sees  it. 

This  is  indeed  a high  ideal.  How  can  it  be  achieved? 
Your  discussion  of  social  relationships  in  terms  of  length, 
depth,  and  width  is  very  helpful  at  this  point.  Added  to 
this  is  your  helpful  way  of  discussing  the  church  in  terms 
of  function  rather  than  essence.  This  makes  it  possible 
for  you  to  discuss  ways  of  working  at  structuring  the  church 
to  carry  on  its  function.  You  indicate  that  "discerning 
and  “sanctioning”  are  particularly  important  because  the 
seduction  of  the  church  has  been  the  result  of  “false 
discerning  and  “false  admonishing. 

Neither  the  strictly  “authoritarian'  nor  the  freely 
“democratic”  congregations  have  been  able  to  overcome 
these  problems.  Your  proposed  solution  is  the  primary 
group  of  committed  Christians  who  will  work  together  for 
an  extended  period  (length)  and  that  will  relate  to  each 
other  in  many  areas  of  life  as  complete  persons  (width) 
and  that  will  probe  deeply  into  the  meaning  of  life 
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(depth).  All  three  of  these  are  needed  for  adequate  dis- 
cerning. 

In  your  last  chapter  you  present  a strong  case  for  the 
value  of  the  small  group  in  contrast  to  the  large  group 
in  carrying  on  the  vital  functions  of  the  church.  I wonder 
if  there  is  danger  in  emphasizing  one  kind  of  church  life 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  other.  You  speak  from  the  view- 
point of  a person  who  has  been  part  of  a number  of 
small  groups.  I speak  as  one  who  has  never  had  the 
privilege  of  such  an  experience,  though  I have  frequently 
desired  it. 

You  speak  out  of  a background  of  large  Mennonite 
communities  through  a great  deal  of  your  life  — Mountain 
Lake,  Minnesota,  Hesston,  Kansas,  Elkhart  County, 
Indiana.  I speak  as  one  who  has  spent  most  of  his  life 
in  a small  congregation  on  the  fringe  of  the  larger  com- 
munity. There  the  experience  of  the  larger  group  to  tem- 
per constant  experience  of  the  same  small  group  was  very 
valuable.  The  Yellow'  Creek  meeting  with  its  large  and 
broad  representation  spoke  to  me  also  as  a way  to  both 
discern  and  help  each  other  toward  God’s  w ill. 

Also,  if  all  of  our  emphasis  is  put  on  the  intimate 
group,  what  do  we  provide  for  those  who  are  not  able 
or  willing  for  some  reason  to  cope  with  this  kind  of  inti- 
mate primary  relationships?  Are  we  saying  that  discern- 
ing and  admonishing  is  only  for  the  kind  of  people  who 
are  capable  of  this  intense  interaction?  Or  does  the  Ana- 
baptist vision  require  the  larger,  popular  church  for  its  own 
existence,  both  as  a source  for  its  members  and  a refuge 
for  those  who  desire  an  alternative? 

As  I said  earlier.  Cal,  you  have  provided  a lot  of  help- 
ful insights  for  the  church  today  that  desires  to  be  faith- 
ful. You  have  struck  at  some  vital  spots  in  the  contempo- 
rary renewal  movement  which  seeks  more  depth,  but 
frequently  doesn  t know  how  to  find  it  or  doesn  t want  to 
go  to  the  effort  that  it  takes  to  receive  it.  My  hope  is 
that  these  valuable  insights  may  be  understood  and  prac- 
ticed by  many  Christians.  You  demonstrate  that  the 
world  needs  the  church.  Too  often  we  have  acted  as  if 
the  church  needs  the  world.  ^ 

Wit  and  Wisdom 

“What  America  really  needs  is  more  shortages.  It  is 
not  our  shortages  but  our  surpluses  that  are  hurting 

us. 

“We  need  to  cut  down,  slow  up,  stay  home,  run  around 
the  block,  call  up  old  friends,  and  read  a book  once  in 
a while.”  — James  Reston  in  the  New  York  Times. 

o o o 

The  fifth-grade  teacher  in  a public  school  found  a group 
of  her  boys  in  a circle  on  their  knees. 

“What  are  you  doing,  boys,”  she  inquired. 

“Rolling  dice,”  said  one  of  the  boys. 

“Oh,  good,”  replied  the  teacher,  “I  was  afraid  you 
were  praying.” 
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A Reply  to  a Response 


The  Seduction  of  Wealth 

by  Calvin  Redekop 


Your  summary  of  the  Free  Church.  ...  in  a few  pages 
makes  me  a bit  uneasy  — you  are  able  to  condense  most 
of  my  argument  in  a way  which  makes  me  wonder  how  I 
could  stretch  that  into  173  pages!  To  quote  a recent 
celebrity,  “Maybe  this  ought  to  be  understood  in  context,” 
which  might  justify  the  added  padding  in  the  book. 

Your  reference  to  the  Yellow  Creek  meeting  w hich  con- 
cerned itself  with  church  reorganization  was  very  ap- 
propriate because  it  was  my  personal  involvement  for  over 
six  years  in  the  Study  Commission  for  Church  Organiza- 
tion that  contributed  to  organizing  the  issues  discussed  in 
the  book.  Even  some  of  my  best  friends  began  to  ques- 
tion me  on  what  relevance  tinkering  with  church  bureau- 
cracy had  with  the  church.  I have  no  real  answer  to  that 
question  except  to  say  that  it  is  my  hope  that  the  Men- 
nonite  Church  can  still  be  the  cradle  for  the  rebirth  of 
the  free  church. 

I would  like  to  go  quickly  to  the  issues  and  questions 
you  raise.  Incidently,  1 think  you  may  have  been  too  easy 
on  me  with  your  questions.  You  ask  if  my  ‘‘analysis  . . . 
of  the  Anabaptists  and  some  of  their  descendants  is  a little 
too  selective  and  too  glowing?”  Maybe  so,  but  as  you  re- 
call, I make  a disclaimer  on  page  86,  which  protects  me 
to  some  extent,  and  anticipates  exactly  the  response  you 
make.  But  on  a more  serious  level,  1 tried  to  show  with 
rather  subtle  (?)  irony  that  the  Old  Colony,  being  probably 
the  most  faithful  follower  of  the  forms  of  Anabaptism,  does 
not  quite  match  up!  (And  to  make  a plug  for  further 
dialogue  on  the  subject,  look  at  the  October  1973  issue  of 
the  Mennonite  Quarterly  Review  where  I take  this  thesis 
— that  the  attempt  to  be  the  true  church  causes  it  to  be- 
come the  world  — and  apply  it  to  the  Paraguayan  Menno- 
nite experience.)  This  fact,  is  the  greatest  dilemma  I 
have  yet  had  to  face  in  my  intellectual  life,  anemic  though 
it  may  be. 

You  wonder  about  the  small-group  movement  and  sug- 
gest that  I have  had  an  opportunity  which  you  have  not 
had  being  in  fellowship  groups.  You  are  wrong  about 
not  having  “had  the  privilege  of  such  an  experience.”  You 
were  nurtured  in  a family  which  is  the  most  pervasive 
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small  group  in  the  world  but,  as  I indicated  in  the  book, 
for  various  reasons  it  cannot  function  well  for  the  purposes 
outlined.  I don't  know  what  to  say  about  this  problem. 
Many  people  ask  me  about  this  and  give  me  the  impres- 
sion that  small  groups  are  born,  not  made. 

Maybe  you  need  to  hunt  for  a primary  relationship 
sometime,  and  when  you  find  it,  grab  it,  label  it,  put  it 
in  a bottle,  and  carry  it  home  to  your  wife  and  ask  if  it 
might  not  be  repeated. 

The  point  of  course  is  that  behind  the  need  for  the 
primary  relationship  is  the  fact  that  human  history  is 
bringing  us  further  and  further  away  from  personal  rela- 
tionships. Human  society  is  nurturing  a relationship  that 
is  exploitative,  impersonal,  and  pragmatic.  The  Christian 
gospel  brings  the  message  of  reconciliation  which  sociologi- 
cally interpreted  means  the  re-creation  of  primary  relations 
and  the  community.  When  w'e  don’t  know  our  neighbors 
and  don  t care  what  they  do,  we  may  someday  discover 
our  sons  offered  up  as  objects  of  another  man’s  twisted 
hate. 

Rediscover  primary  relationships  or  we  die.  One  more 
thing,  Dave,  and  I must  sign  my  name.  If  you  want  to 
know  what  is  bothering  me  now,  it  is  the  way  Menno- 
nites  are  now  succumbing  to  the  seduction  of  wealth. 
It  is  the  sudden  entrance  of  the  rural  Mennonites  (where 
farming  was  a way  of  life  designed  to  express  the  Creator’s 
order)  into  the  national  and  international  marketplace  that 
has  stabbed  at  the  heart  of  the  world-famous  Mennonite 
community,  whether  we  talk  about  the  Hutterites,  the 
Amish,  the  Old  Colony,  or  the  semicommunal  Mennonite 
communities  in  Mountain  Lake,  Minnesota,  and  Harrison- 
burg, Virginia. 

One  reviewer  said  my  portrayal  of  the  Mennonites  was 
good,  except  that  I had  overlooked  the  wealth  of  the 
Russian  Mennonites.  I think  I would  still  dispute  that  they 
were  not  wealthy  in  the  same  way  we  are  now  becoming, 
but  if  the  reviewer  is  right,  the  fate  of  the  Russian  Men- 
nonites, both  those  who  emigrated  and  those  who  were 
forced  to  stay  since  the  Stalin  era,  is  very  sobering  and 
disturbing.  I may  have  more  to  say  on  this  some  day 
when  the  occasion  is  right. 

Thanks  for  your  taking  the  issues  of  seduction  and  free 
church  seriously.  I await  a reply  to  my  response.  xjj) 
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Jesus'  Cross 
and  Our  Cross 


by  Henry  Shank 


The  cross  has  become  the  main  symbol  of  the  Christian 
faith  in  the  Western  world.  Perhaps  that’s  partly  because 
it’s  easier  to  make  than  a manger  or  an  empty  tomb.  But 
it’s  mostly  because  Christians  have  thought  Jesus  death 
is  the  key  to  salvation.  Some  think  of  salvation  as  being 
saved  from  hell,  death,  the  devil,  or  their  load  of  sins 
and  guilt.  There  are  many  ideas  about  salvation,  most  of 
them  at  least  partly  true. 

Jesus  said  that  He  came  to  find  and  save  the  lost.  That  s 
like  a shepherd  going  to  find  a sheep  which  has  somehow 
gotten  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  flock  and  from  the 
shepherd.  So  being  saved  is  getting  together  again  with 
the  shepherd,  and  of  course  the  shepherd  is  the  one  who 
has  to  rescue  the  sheep. 

Jesus  calls  Himself  the  Good  Shepherd  who  gives  His 
life  for  the  sheep.  This  way  of  putting  it  is  hard  for  us  to 
accept  because  it  seems  like  that  God  wants  us  (His 
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sheep)  alive  more  than  He  wants  Jesus  (the  Shepherd) 
alive.  But  the  great  thing  about  God  is  that  He  isn’t 
stuck  with  only  those  two  possibilities!  Jesus  gives  His  life 
fighting  the  enemy  and  still  comes  out  winning. 

Jesus’  calling  Himself  a Shepherd  is  not  the  only  way  to 
think  about  the  meaning  of  Jesus’  death,  for  the  New 
Testament  says  it  in  many  ways,  and  theologians  and 
preachers  have  jumped  off  from  certain  Bible  verses  with 
ideas  of  their  own  that  come  from  pagan  ideas  about  God 
instead  of  what  the  Bible  says  about  Him.  This  is  another 
example  of  the  need  to  read  everything  the  Bible  says 
about  a subject. 

Another  word  which  the  New  Testament  uses  to  de- 
scribe what  Jesus  does  by  dying  is  atonement.  That  is, 
Jesus  brings  man  together  with  God  again.  That  s the 
same  thing  as  being  reconciled,  but  the  word  atonement 
reminds  us  that  it  was  our  sin  that  made  it  necessary  to 
be  reconciled  — to  get  together  again  with  God. 

Nearly  one  thousand  years  ago,  a theologian  named 
Anselm  came  up  with  a picture  of  atonement  that  looked 
like  this:  God  is  angry,  in  fact,  so  wrathful  He’s  going  to 
destroy  His  enemies — us.  He’s  the  Judge  in  a great 
courtroom.  We  stand  for  the  verdict  and  God  tells  us  we 
are  sentenced  to  die  and  go  to  hell  — we  deserve  it  for 
not  doing  what  He  wants.  But  Jesus  is  there  as  our  Law- 
yer, even  though  He’s  the  Judge’s  Son,  and  He  tells  God 
He  wants  to  take  the  sentence  for  us.  And  God’s  wrath 
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and  justice  takes  Jesus  out  and  executes  Him,  and  then 
God  gets  over  being  angry  at  us. 

According  to  Anselm,  then,  Jesus  was  a substitute  who 
died  in  our  place  to  appease  an  angry  God.  So  we  don’t 
have  to  die.  There  are  bits  of  truth  to  this  picture  — way 
of  understanding  Jesus’  death,  but  it  is  mostly  wrong. 

First,  the  New  Testament  teaches  that  Jesus  was  sent 
by  God  — and  He  obeyed,  and  died  doing  God’s  will  — 
because  God  loved  the  world,  not  because  God  was  angry. 
This  doesn  t mean  God  was  never  angry,  it  just  means 
God  didn’t  kill  Jesus  and  especially  not  because  He  was 
angry  at  us  and  had  to  take  it  out  on  someone.  And 
Jesus  is  not  more  loving  than  God.  He  came  to  show  us 
how  loving  God  is.  It’s  Satan  that  wants  to  send  us  to 
hell,  not  God.  In  the  second  place,  Jesus  wasn  t dying  in- 
stead of  us;  He  was  giving  His  life  for  us.  He  gave  His 
whole  life  to  people,  showing  them  God’s  love,  until  that 
meant  letting  them  have  His  lifeblood. 

Jesus  shed  His  physical  body  on  His  way  to  be  with 
God.  We  have  to  do  that  too,  so  Jesus  didn’t  take  our 
place  in  that  way.  And  Jesus  did  not  die  spiritually, 
which  is  the  natural  and  just  result  of  our  sin.  So  it  hardly 
seems  logical  or  biblical  to  say  Jesus  took  our  place  or  was 
our  substitute. 

But  however  we  may  feel  about  that,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  the  New  Testament  insists  that  God  sent  Jesus 
because  He  loved  us.  It  doesn’t  say  that  God  can  love  us 
now  that  His  anger  has  been  appeased  by  a death.  So 
Jesus  wasn  t persuading  God;  rather,  God  was  persuading 
us  in  Jesus,  who  obeyed  Him  — that  is,  Jesus  did  what 
God  knew  would  show  us  His  love.  2 Corinthians  5:19. 

Another  thing  that  is  wrong  with  the  courtroom  idea  is 
that  it  doesn  t really  take  care  of  forgiveness  the  way  the 
Bible  says.  Paul  says  in  1 Corinthians  15:17  that  unless 
Christ  has  been  raised  from  death,  we  are  still  in  our 
sins  — unf or given.  That  means  that  Jesus’  death  is  only 
half  the  picture.  God  let  Jesus  come  back  to  show  us  He 
didn’t  give  up  on  us  when  we  killed  Jesus. 

That  doesn’t  really  explain  how  God  forgives  us,  or 
exactly  what  Jesus’  dying  and  being  raised  have  to  do  with 
it.  In  fact,  the  New  Testament  doesn’t  give  us  neat  little 
explanations.  We  have  to  accept  these  things  as  a 
mystery.  And  we  should  beware  of  those  who  have 
everything  neatly  figured  out. 

But  one  thing  should  help.  John  tells  us  that  Jesus  is 
God  s message  to  us.  That  means  that  His  dying  and  ris- 
ing, as  well  as  His  life,  are  part  of  something  God  wants 
to  say  that  can’t  get  through  to  us  just  by  words.  So  God 
was  trying  to  help  us  understand  that  He  loves  us  and 
wants  us  back.  Besides,  if  He  can  conquer  death.  He 
surely  can  give  us  power  to  live  above  sin. 

That  reminds  us  again  that  we  can’t  separate  the  cross 
from  the  resurrection.  Some  Christians  do.  They  think  of 
Jesus  dying  as  a beautiful  act  of  love,  and  as  martyrdom. 
That  is,  Jesus  believed  it  was  wrong  to  kill,  and  He  stood 
up  for  His  faith  — which  meant  He  had  to  be  killed.  It 


was  a kill-or-be-killed  situation,  and  He  set  a great 
example  for  us  by  dying  instead  of  killing. 

Perhaps  there’s  more  truth  in  this  understanding  than 
in  the  courtroom  idea,  but  this  doesn’t  nearly  do  it  all. 
It  too  leaves  out  the  resurrection.  It  leaves  out  what  the 
New  Testament  says  about  God  conquering  death,  sin, 
and  the  devil  with  Jesus’  death  and  resurrection. 

The  Bible  says  that  man  had  a choice  and  went  away 
from  God.  So  Satan  got  control  of  mankind  and  everyone 
became  a slave  to  sin  and  the  devil.  A slave  isn’t  free  to 
choose  to  serve  someone  else. 

But  God  beat  back  Satan  and  sin  and  death  by  letting 
Him  try  to  get  Jesus.  (Of  course,  Jesus  decided  to  go  along 
with  God  s plan.  God  didn’t  force  Jesus,  He  obeyed  will- 
ingly even  though  it  was  hard.)  Satan  tried  to  tempt  Jesus 
over  to  his  side.  That  didn’t  work  so  he  tried  to  destroy 
Him.  But  Satan  proved  he  didn’t  know  how  strong  God’s 
love  was.  He  thought  when  he  got  evil  men  to  kill 
Jesus  he  had  won.  God  showed  that  His  kind  of  loving 
wasn’t  stopped  even  by  the  worst  kind  of  hate.  And  He 
showed  that  He  can  give  life  even  after  Satan  seems 
to  have  won  in  physical  death. 

Jesus  death  and  resurrection  show  us  that  God  has 
destroyed  the  chains  which  made  us  slaves  to  Satan,  and 
we  can  once  again  choose  either  to  love  and  serve  Him 
or  to  try  it  on  our  own.  Of  course,  trying  it  on  our  own  is 
Satan  s lie.  Since  Satan  is  still  stronger  than  we  are,  the 
moment  we  “try  it  on  our  own,”  he’s  got  us  again. 
When  Jesus  took  God’s  way  of  love,  God  broke  Satan’s 
death  grip  on  all  mankind. 

Paul  says  in  2 Corinthians  5:15  that  Jesus  died  to  give 
us  life,  new  life.  It’s  our  choice.  And  there  is  a purpose 
for  our  new  life:  love  which  takes  the  way  of  Jesus’ 
cross.  We  live  for  God  the  way  Jesus  did.  We  love  others 
as  Jesus  told  us  to  even  when  it  seems  like  that  would 
be  letting  Satan  win,  just  as  the  disciples  thought  all 
was  lost  when  Jesus  died.  We  are  in  on  a secret  — God 
is  stronger  than  death,  and  He  doesn’t  lose  when  some- 
one hurts  or  kills  us.  And  we  don’t  really  lose,  either, 
because  we  are  on  His  side.  If  we  love  people  so  hard 
they  must  either  love  God  or  kill  us,  then  we  are  doing 
what  Jesus  did  — taking  up  the  cross.  Even  when  they 
don’t  completely  or  physically  kill  us,  accepting  hate  and 
persecution  is  “taking  our  cross.” 

So  Jesus’  death  and  resurrection  show  us  that  God’s 
love  is  powerful  — it  can  win.  And  He  gives  us  a new 
life  which  isn’t  destroyed  by  hate  or  violence.  It’s  called 
eternal  living.  Eternal  life  on  earth  is  Jesus’  kind  of  life 
love  that  s not  scared  of  dying  for  love  because  God 
has  death  beat. 

This  kind  of  love  was  what  God  had  in  mind  when  He 
chose  Abraham.  He  wanted  everybody  to  know  His  kind 
of  love.  But  it  didn’t  really  get  through  until  Jesus  followed 
God  s idea  of  suffering  love.  Now  God  has  chosen  us  to 
keep  Jesus  kind  of  life  going  to  show  the  whole  world 
His  love.  oA 
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General  Board  Acts  on 
Facilities  Planning 


Two  major  decisions  by  the  Mennonite 
Church  General  Board  at  the  Dec.  3-4 
meeting  climaxed  a series  of  discussions 
on  churchwide  facilities  development. 

Responding  to  a report  from  the  Joint 
Facilities  Study  Committee,  the  Board 
acted  to  approve  a recommendation  that 
the  General  Board  continue  its  offices 
in  the  Chicago  area. 

After  extended  deliberation,  the  Gen- 
eral Board  also  acted  to  accept  an  invi- 
tation from  the  Lombard  Mennonite 
congregation  to  plan  a permanent  loca- 
tion in  connection  with  its  new  facilities. 

Facilities  discussions  have  been  car- 
ried on  repeatedly  since  1963  when  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  established 
a Facilities  Study  Committee.  This  was 
later  expanded  with  additional  represen- 
tatives to  include  total  churchwide  facility 
interests.  Consideration  was  given  to  a 
centralized  office  facility  but  the  commit- 
tee later  suspended  its  work  pending 
the  outcome  of  the  Mennonite  Church 
reorganization  process.  By  the  end  of  the 
1960s,  there  was  a major  emphasis  on 
decentralization  and  the  question  of 
centralized  facility  was  not  revived. 

In  1971  the  General  Board  decided  to 
establish  its  office  in  Rosemont,  a suburb 
of  Chicago.  During  the  summer  of  1973 
it  became  apparent  that  three  agencies, 
the  Mennonite  General  Board,  Mennonite 
Board  of  Congregational  Ministries,  and 
the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  would 
need  to  make  long-range  facility  deci- 
sions. On  the  other  hand,  it  was  apparent 
that  moves  already  made  by  Mennonite 
Broadcasts  and  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid 
into  new  facilities  represented  decisions 
which  clearly  moved  away  from  centrali- 
zation. However,  a proposal  was  devel- 
oped by  the  General  Board  that  consid- 
eration should  be  given  to  the  possibility 
of  a joint  facility  involving  three  agen- 
cies with  a location  in  northern  Indiana. 

Discussion  on  the  floor  of  Assembly 
73  was  helpful  but  not  conclusive.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  General  Board  and  the 
Joint  Facilities  Study  Committee  appointed 
by  the  General  Board,  Board  of  Missions, 
and  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries 
should  study  the  question  further  and 
make  a final  decision.  The  discussion  of 
the  Joint  Committee  and  the  General 


Board  reflected  on  several  factors,  par- 
ticularly in  regard  to  the  location  of 
General  Board.  The  move  by  the  General 
Board  to  Chicago  symbolized  a creative 
new  image  for  the  General  Board.  It 
enabled  an  objectivity  and  a kind  of  re- 
lationship to  the  constituency  that  may 
not  be  possible  in  a joint  facility  in  the 
northern  Indiana  area.  The  identity  with 
a mission  frontier  in  an  urban  setting 
represented  an  additional  significant  val- 
ue. The  committee  recommended  and  the 
General  Board  concurred  that  the  Gen- 
eral Board  should  see  Chicago  as  a per- 
manent location. 

The  Joint  Facilities  Study  Committee 
report,  however,  did  assume  that  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Min- 
istries and  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions will  continue  to  explore  location 
options  for  the  future  (expanded  facili- 
ties for  Mission  Board  and  permanent 
location  for  Board  of  Congregational 
Ministries).  In  the  course  of  this  search 
the  possibility  of  a joint  facility  serving 
these  two  agencies  continues  to  be  an 
option.  However,  other  options  will  be 
explored,  including  further  study  of  the 
possibility  of  locating  a major  denomina- 
tional office  in  Canada  at  the  request  of 
Region  I. 

The  further  decision  by  the  Gen- 
eral Board  to  move  to  a conjoint  location 
with  Lombard  Mennonite  Church  grows 
out  of  experience  of  the  first  two  years 
of  the  General  Board's  location  in  an 
office  facility  at  Rosemont  near  the 
O’ Hare  Airport.  Members  of  various 
churchwide  boards  find  travel  to  Chicago 
much  more  convenient  than  to  other 
cities.  A meeting  location  adjacent  to  the 
airport  has  yielded  considerable  savings 
in  time  and  travel  expense.  The  motel 
meeting  center  facility  is  being  widely 
used  by  various  Mennonite  and  inter- 
Mennonite  agencies.  However,  experience 
has  also  proven  that  the  location  of  the 
Mennonite  Church  General  Board  office 
in  immediate  proximity  to  the  meeting 
center  is  not  as  essential  as  earlier  be- 
lieved. 

Further,  the  General  Board  faces  a 
considerable  cost  factor  in  maintaining 
its  office  in  the  O' Hare  location,  particu- 
larly as  an  expansion  of  facility  is  needed. 


In  addition,  the  General  Board  staff  is 
small  and  lacks  a community  to  which 
to  relate. 

The  possibility  of  a move  to  Lombard 
represents  an  opportunity  to  invest  in 
facilities  that  will  produce  greater  flexi- 
bility and  enlarged  space  at  considerably 
less  cost.  Further,  it  enables  identifica- 
tion with  a community  of  Mennonites 
with  whom  the  staff  can  interact  and 
where  the  staff  and  their  families  can  find 
congregational  relationships.  It  also  sym- 
bolizes a more  responsible  use  of  physical 
resources.  The  congregation  is  making 
land  available  without  cost.  There  will 
be  opportunity  for  limited  sharing  of 
facilities.  The  interaction  of  staff  and  con- 
gregation promises  to  be  a stimulating 
and  enlarging  experience  for  both. 

Further  negotiations  are  being  ini- 
tiated with  the  congregation  to  plan  for 
the  addition  of  an  office  facility  as  part 
of  the  congregation’s  building  program 
w hich  will  accommodate  the  needs  of  the 
General  Board  for  the  next  several 
years.  — Paul  N.  Kraybill 

Jutzi  Named  Regional 
Director  of  Foundation 

Rufus  Jutzi  of 

Cambridge,  Ont.,  has 
been  named  regional 
director  of  Menno- 
nite Foundation  of 
Canada.  His  duties 
are  scheduled  to 

commence  on  July  1. 

Jutzi  has  held 
pastorates  in  the 
Ontario  Mennonite 
Conference  for  twen- 
ty-three years.  For 
thirteen  years  he  served  the  Floradale 
congregation,  Elmira,  and  for  the  past 
ten  years  he  has  been  with  the  Preston 
church.  Prior  to  going  into  the  pastorate, 
Jutzi  had  fifteen  years  of  business  ex- 
perience in  the  farm  equipment  and  con- 
tracting fields. 

Jutzi,  who  will  be  based  in  Ontario, 
will  interpret  the  services  offered  by  the 
Mennonite  Foundation  of  Canada,  which 
is  a new  inter-Mennonite  organization. 
In  his  visits  to  congregations  and  com- 
munities in  Ontario  and  elsewhere  in 
Canada,  he  will  provide  counsel  on  such 
matters  as  annuity  agreements,  estate 
planning,  wills,  endowment  and  scholar- 
ship funds,  and  life  interest  agreements. 

He  will  work  closely  with  a national 
director  who  will  be  located  in  Winnipeg. 
This  position  has  not  yet  been  filled. 

Mennonite  Foundation  of  Canada  has 
four  member  conferences.  They  are  the 
conference  of  Mennonites  in  Canada,  and 
the  Northwest,  Ontario,  and  Western 
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Ontario  Mennonite  Conferences. 

The  Foundation  provides  a channel  for 
people  to  designate  their  gifts  and  other 
forms  of  financial  support  to  whichever 
church-related  institution  they  wish:  con- 
ferences, mission  boards,  private  schools, 
hospitals,  relief  agencies,  or  other  char- 
itable organizations. 

Jutzi  has  had  broad  community  and 
inter-Mennonite  experience.  For  three 
years  he  was  chairman  of  the  Mennonite 
Mission  and  Service  Board  of  Ontario, 
and  he  was  on  the  executive  board  of 
the  Preston  ministerial  association  for 
four  years.  He  is  also  president  of  the 
Mennonite  Publication  Board. 

MCC  Secretary  Reflects 
on  Past,  Future 

Nov.  30  is  an  important  date  at  the 
Mennonite  Central  Committee.  It  marks 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  when  we  com- 
plete reports  and  evaluations  on  the  pre- 
ceding twelve  months.  I reflect  on  the 
past  year  with  some  recollection  of  what 
happened  to  Lot’s  wife  when  she  looked 
back.  Perhaps  the  big  question  is  whether 
there  is  any  kindly  light  amid  the  en- 
circling gloom  at  this  year-end. 

The  year  opened  with  the  Managua 
earthquake  of  Dec.  23  and  closed  with 
reports  from  representatives  Ray  Bru- 
bacher  and  John  Wieler  who  have  just 
returned  from  witnessing  the  worst 
drought  in  Africa’s  history.  One  million 
hungry  nomads  roam  the  area  directly 
south  of  the  Sahara.  MCC  is  working 
with  French  Mennonite  missionaries  in 
Chad  and  through  the  African  churches 
to  help  these  people. 

For  the  first  time,  over  500  people  are 
serving  abroad  under  MCC.  Four  hun- 
dred and  eighty-eight  served  abroad  last 
year.  They  are  scattered  in  39  countries. 
The  number  of  people  in  service  in 
North  America  declined  from  196  to  159. 
The  total  number  in  service  is  13  less 
than  last  year. 

MCC  (Canada)  involvement  in  MCC 
has  grown  by  practically  all  measure- 
ments. There  is  enthusiasm  and  in- 
creased inter-Mennonite  cooperation  in 
local  communities.  The  percentage  of 
inservice  personnel  from  Canada  has  in- 
creased from  one  fourth  to  one  third  of 
the  total.  This  happened  without  the 
pressure  of  a military  draft.  Canadians’ 
sense  of  responsibility  and  involvement 
in  MCC  is  one  of  the  bright  lights  for 
the  future. 

In  1974,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
Korean  war,  no  conscientious  objectors 
will  be  under  assignment  by  the  United 
States  Selective  Service.  According  to 
Byron  Pepitone,  director  of  Selective 


Service,  all  present  1-W  men  should 
have  completed  their  service  by  April. 

Few  years  have  compared  with  1973 
for  upheaval  abroad.  The  Vietnam  truce 
has  not  held  securely.  MCC  has  had  to 
plan  its  work  on  a tentative  basis.  We 
anticipated  that  Atlee  Beechy  would  be 
able  to  visit  North  Vietnam  in  December. 
However,  at  the  last  minute  the  North 
Vietnamese  did  not  grant  visas.  We  do 
not  know  their  reasons. 

Constituency  response  to  the  India 
famine  needs  was  a ray  of  light.  Many 
farmers  contributed  wheat.  Others  con- 
tributed funds.  Food  and  famine  will  be 
a major  topic  at  the  MCC  Annual  Meet- 
ing in  Hillsboro,  Kan.,  Jan.  17-19. 
There  is  no  better  place  to  discuss  food 
and  famine  than  in  the  breadbasket  of  the 
United  States  where  100  years  ago  Men- 
nonites  introduced  Turkey  Red  Wheat. 
We  want  to  think  more  about  our  re- 
sponsibility for  encouraging  constructive 
public  policy  in  the  use  of  United  States 
and  Canadian  foodstuffs  in  a world  of 
growing  food  shortages. 

One  of  the  high  points  for  me  in  the 
past  year  was  the  MCC  Self-Study  that 
culminated  in  a conference  at  the  Ca- 
brini  Contact  Center  in  Chicago.  At 
Cabrini  there  was  a note  of  celebration, 
confirmation,  and  encouragement  for  the 
work  that  various  Mennonite  and  Breth- 
ren in  Christ  people  are  doing  through 
MCC.  There  are  problems  to  be  sure, 
but  the  commitment  to  working  together 
on  those  things  we  can  best  do  together 
is  just  as  strong  in  1973  as  it  was  in 
1921. 

The  younger  people  in  the  churches 
present  real  hope.  MCC  volunteers  to- 
day, mostly  young  people,  are  better 
informed,  better  trained,  and  have  more 
of  a world  outlook  than  a generation 
ago.  Although  there  was  something  of  a 
malaise  in  1973,  especially  on  the  cam- 
puses, one  can  already  sense  a growing 
interest  among  young  people  in  finding 
purpose  in  their  lives  through  commit- 
ment to  Christian  service. 

There  is  a growing  awareness  of  the 
need  to  make  greater  use  of  women  in 
more  responsible  positions  in  MCC  and 
in  the  church  as  a whole.  But  1973  was 
not  an  outstanding  year  for  this.  MCC 
also  wants  to  work  more  on  recruit- 
ment and  involvement  of  minority  group 
persons. 

1973  was  a year  of  transition  with  the 
structures  creaking  and  groaning  as  the 
vision  for  cooperation  expands.  But  it 
ends  with  both  hope  and  light  for  those 
who  are  committed  to  work  together  in 
ministering  to  the  world’s  needs  by  word 
and  deed  in  the  name  and  spirit  of 
Christ. 


Uruguayan  Church  Faces 
Difficult  Political  Realities 

The  biggest  issue  facing  the  Menno- 
nite Church  in  Uruguay  is  its  response 
to  the  political  situation,  said  Milka  Rind- 
zinski. 

Rindzinski,  librarian  at  the  Evangelical 
Mennonite  Theological  Seminary  in 
Montevideo,  Uruguay,  is  in  North  Amer- 
ica for  a few  weeks  for  travel  and  study 
during  the  Montevideo  seminary’s  sum- 
mer vacation. 

Once  a model  of  democracy,  Uruguay 
since  last  June  has  had  a military  gov- 
ernment. Parliament  was  dissolved.  The 
country’s  only  university  was  closed  and 
reportedly  will  not  open  until  1975. 
Newspaper  publication  is  severely  re- 
stricted. 

For  four  months,  beef  was  not  avail- 
able in  a country  which  has  exported 
beef.  There  were  also  shortages  of  flour, 
milk,  and  sugar.  “We  don’t  know  why,” 
Rindzinski  said. 

The  Tupamaros — guerrillas  who  were 
once  the  nonviolent  “Robin  Hoods"  of 
Uruguay  — are  no  longer  a political  force 
in  the  country,  she  said.  The  government 
has  made  mass  arrests  of  Tupamaros 
and  suspected  Tupamaro  sympathizers 
and  has  built  a new  prison  especially 
for  them.  The  Tupamaros  have  within 
their  ranks  many  professionals,  including 
engineers,  and  have  become  renowned 
for  digging  tunnels  to  escape  from  pris- 
on. The  new  four-story  prison  is  built 
on  stilts,  and  other  Tupamaros  are  im- 
prisoned on  a ship. 

In  this  stiuation,  what  is  the  mission 
of  the  church  in  Uruguay? 

“We  don’t  have  all  the  answers  yet,” 
said  Rindzinski.  “But  the  four  Spanish- 
speaking Mennonite  congregations  in  Uru- 
guay have  dedicated  some  time  to  think 
about  it.” 

Rindzinski  is  part  of  a three-person 
leadership  team  in  the  El  Floresta  con- 
gregation in  Montevideo. 

She  said,  “Our  congregation  espe- 
cially thinks  the  mission  of  the  church  is 
to  be  the  church.  We  feel  there  is  some- 
thing special  for  the  church  to  do  in 
God’s  plan.  First  of  all,  we  are  trying 
to  learn  what  it  means  to  be  a disciple. 
As  we  are  obedient,  we  will  automatically 
be  fulfilling  our  mission  in  the  world. 
Exactly  what  you  do  depends  on  the  con- 
text. It  may  mean  one  thing  in  Uruguay, 
another  in  Brazil,  and  still  another  in 
the  U.S.” 

Some  Christians  in  Uruguay,  including 
ministers  and  priests,  have  been  sym- 
pathetic with  the  Tupamaros’  goals  of 
improving  the  government,  although 
not  with  their  violent  methods. 
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But  even  those  who  simply  try  to  be 
reconcilers  have  been  arrested,  Rind- 
zinski  said. 

Miguel  Brun,  a Methodist  professor 
at  the  Mennonite  seminary,  and  his 
wife,  Katie,  spent  fifteen  months  in 
prison  in  1972-73,  accused  of  giving 
shelter  to  Tupamaros.  The  Bruns  are 
now  in  France  on  a study  leave.  Two 
former  students  have  also  been  arrested, 
Rindzinski  said. 

Rindzinski’s  congregation  includes 
twenty-five  people,  of  whom  fifteen  are 
members.  Pastoral  responsibilities  are 
shared  among  her  and  Frank  and  Anna 
Byler.  The  congregation  meets  in  homes 
and  thus  has  no  expenses  such  as  rent 
and  salaries.  Offerings  are  freed  for  oth- 
er purposes. 

Sunday  worship  seldom  includes  a 
sermon,  but  has  Bible  study,  prayer, 
singing,  and  sharing  of  problems. 

“We  are  careful  about  the  theological 
content  of  our  hymns  and  have  devel- 
oped our  own  hymnbook,  she  said. 

“Twenty-five  people  are  still  too  large 
for  intimate  relationships,  so  we  divide 
into  three  groups  for  midweek  meetings 
in  different  homes,”  Rindzinski  said.  The 
midweek  meetings  have  more  intensive 
Bible  study  and  deeper  sharing. 

Sunday  school  for  children  was  held  on 
Saturdays  during  the  past  year. 

The  congregation  first  met  at  the  sem- 
inary, she  said,  but  it  was  difficult  for 
people  in  the  neighborhood  to  distinguish 
the  congregation  from  the  seminary.  The 
present  setup  has  been  functioning  for 
five  years. 

Ten  Evangelists  Meet 

Ten  evangelists  serving  with  the  Mes- 
erete  Kristos  Church  met  on  Nov.  30  and 
Dec.  1 at  Nazareth,  Ethiopia,  with  the 
evangelism  committee  to  fellowship  and 
to  study  together  ways  of  better  carrying 
out  their  task. 

One  of  the  major  topics  of  discussion 
was  the  problems  of  cross-cultural  evan- 
gelism. Within  the  MKC  constituency 
there  is  a wide  range  of  economic  and 
educational  levels,  as  well  as  half  a doz- 
en different  cultural  backgrounds.  The 
group  thanked  God  for  what  He  has  done 
in  bringing  unity  out  of  diversity,  while 
recognizing  the  difficulties  of  making 
people  of  diverse  backgrounds  feel  at 
home  in  the  church. 

Another  concern  was  the  challenge  of 
bringing  the  gospel  to  the  Afar  and 
Kereyu  nomadic  tribes  in  the  Awash 
Valley,  located  75  miles  east  of  Nazareth, 
where  MKC  established  its  first  congre- 
gation more  than  15  years  ago.  One 
evangelist  reported  that  five  of  the  Ker- 
eyu people  have  believed.  The  cultural 


and  educational  gap  between  the  Kereyu 
and  a Mennonite  congregation  at  Meta- 
hara  was  bridged  when  the  Metahara 
congregation  offered  free  schooling  to 
some  Kereyu  young  people  at  the  ele- 
mentary school  operated  by  the  Meta- 
hara church. 


First  We  Work, 
Then  We  Eat 


Mennonite  Service  Agency  employee  V.G. 
Varughese,  Chandwa,  Bihar,  India,  pays  a 
family  who  has  worked  at  moving  dirt  to 
construct  a small  dam.  Some  laborers  walk 
six  miles  to  receive  their  pay.  Many  workers 
are  illiterate  so  their  thumbprint  is  their 
“signature”  of  receipt  for  the  money. 

What  is  a food-for-work  project?  "If 
any  one  will  not  work,  let  him  not  eat, 
says  2 Thessalonians  3:10.  But,  do  we 
really  know  the  ingredients  that  make  up 
a Mennonite  Central  Committee  food- 
for-work  project? 

Mennonites  and  thousands  of  others  in 
Bihar,  India,  have  had  experience  with 
food-for-work  projects.  During  the  mon- 
soon rains  rivers  overflow  their  banks 
forming  small  tributaries  and  increasing 
the  problem  of  erosion.  The  Mennonite 
Service  Agency  (MSA)  of  India  attacks 
the  problem  by  constructing  small  dams 
on  the  tributaries.  Building  dams 
helps  the  farmers  and  also  gives  the 
poorest  people  a chance  to  work  for  food. 

MCC  provides  a grant  of  $25,000  an- 
nually to  the  MSA.  The  money  is  used  to 
initiate  the  dam  projects.  When  food  is 
not  available  for  payment,  cash  is  used 
to  pay  workers. 

Men,  women,  and  children  are  hired 
to  dig  and  carry  the  dirt  for  building 
dams.  They  receive  wheat  or  the  equiva- 
lent of  thirty-six  cents  for  each  100  cubic 
feet  of  earth  they  move. 

Friday  morning,  Nov.  9,  my  wife  and  I 
witnessed  payday  at  the  MSA  head- 
quarters. Fathers  had  walked  miles  that 
morning  to  receive  their  money.  My  own 
salary  check  is  delivered  right  to  my 
desk! 

With  the  help  of  an  interpreter  I 
talked  to  Bandu  Munda.  He  had  just 
received  sixty  cents  for  two  days  work. 


He  had  walked  six  miles  that  morning 
and  was  planning  to  walk  three  more  to 
market  to  buy  corn,  oil,  and  rice.  He  has 
a wife,  three  children,  and  one  acre  of 
land.  Since  he  has  no  well  and  no  team 
of  bullocks,  he  rents  his  land  to  someone 
else  for  one-half  of  the  crop. 

The  next  man  received  $1.35.  He  told 
us  he  does  more  work  than  some  others 
because  he  must  concentrate  more  on  the 
work.  I did  not  need  to  ask  why  he  con- 
centrated more  when  I observed  that  he 
was  blind!  He  has  a wife,  four  children, 
four  acres  of  land,  and  a team  of  bul- 
locks. But  he  has  no  well. 

“With  a small  dam  I could  farm  and 
get  enough,  he  said.  I hope  MSA  will 
help  him  with  a dam  soon. 

The  building  of  small  dams  is  so  im- 
portant to  poor  Indian  farmers.  With 
limited  land  and  a partial  crop  failure 
this  year,  food  is  scarce  and  expensive. 
New  dams  mean  more  work,  more  water, 
more  tillable  land,  more  food,  less  ero- 
sion, and  happier  people.  — John  Hos- 
tetler 

Relief  Aids  Vietnamese 
Typhoon  Victims 

Although  a November  typhoon  caused 
less  damage  than  first  expected,  flood- 
waters  have  left  many  Vietnamese  fami- 
lies along  the  South  China  Sea  coast 
hungry.  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
has  purchased  rice  for  200  families  as  an 
emergency  measure. 

The  typhoon  washed  away  several 
thousand  houses  in  Quang-Ngai  Province 
and  killed  at  least  43  people.  Govern- 
ment and  other  agencies  assisted  families 
in  the  hardest  hit  areas.  MCC  supplied 
cases  of  meat,  bales  of  clothing,  and 
towels  for  needy  people  in  Duc-Pho  and 
in  a refugee  camp  in  Quang-Ngai  city. 
Christian  Youth  for  Social  Service  dis- 
tributed the  goods. 

Max  Ediger,  Mennonite  volunteer  who 
visited  over  thirty  homes  in  two  coastal 
villages  two  weeks  after  the  typhoon 
struck,  reported  that  many  people  had 
nothing  to  cook  for  their  noon  meal. 

“Farming  so  close  to  the  sea  is  always 
difficult,”  Ediger  said.  "This  typhoon 
brought  enough  wind  and  water  to  de- 
stroy the  rice  crops,  and  that  is  what 
hurts.” 

Families  who  did  have  food  were  eat- 
ing rice  bran,  a kind  of  pine  tree,  and 
banana  stalks. 

“The  future  holds  nothing  but  more 
hunger  for  people  in  Binh-Sa  and  Binh- 
Giang,”  Ediger  said.  “The  Social  Wel- 
fare Service  has  made  no  attempt  to 
get  aid  to  them,  probably  because  of  lack 
of  security  in  the  area. 
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Radio  Speaker 
Recognized 

The  Board  and 
staff  of  Mennonite 
Broadcasts  recog- 
nized one  of  their 
radio  speakers  dur- 
ing a Christmas 
banquet. 

Mrs.  Samuel  E. 

Miller,  Heart  to 
Heart  speaker  since 
1959,  was  given  a 
decoupage  high- 
lighting her  15  years 
of  service  to  homemakers. 

The  decoupage  contained  mementos  of 
Mrs.  Miller’s  radio  ministry  and  a cita- 
tion recognizing  her  “conviction  and 
enthusiasm”  to  Heart  to  Heart. 

In  accepting  the  decoupage  from  execu- 
tive director  Kenneth  J.  Weaver,  Mrs. 
Miller  said,  “I  don’t  know  what  to  say 
. . . thank  you.  It  was  great.” 

Now  known  to  her  many  listeners  as 
Ella  May,  Mrs.  Miller  joined  Mennonite 
Broadcasts  in  1958.  At  the  time,  Heart 
to  Heart  was  a 15-minute  weekly  broad- 
cast heard  on  33  stations. 

In  the  fall  of  1961,  a five-minute  daily 
broadcast  was  added  for  release  Monday 
through  Friday.  Today  both  broadcasts 
are  heard  on  187  stations  in  Canada,  the 
United  States,  and  a number  of  overseas 
countries. 

Literature,  counseling,  and  women’s 
fellowships  round  out  the  current  Heart 
to  Heart  ministry. 

Heart  to  Heart  was  begun  in  1950  by 
Mrs.  Grant  M.  Stoltzfus. 

New  Commitments, 
Enthusiasm,  Araguacema 

Bob  and  Fran  Gerber  write  apprecia- 
tively of  the  ministry  of  Lawrence  Brunk 
among  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions’ team  in  north  central  Brazil. 

“Our  missionary  group  had  a tre- 
mendous week  with  Lawrence,”  the  Ger- 
bers  say.  Part  of  his  missionary  work  is 
being  a pastor  to  missionaries  throughout 
Latin  America. 

“He  did  a terrific  job  while  here,” 
they  said.  “On  his  way  up  he  took  a boat 
and  had  four  days  to  meditate  and  pray. 
In  order  for  God  to  use  us  we  do  need 
to  take  time  for  fellowship  with  Him.” 

The  Gerbers  report  current  happenings 
growing  out  of  their  assignment  in  lead- 
ership training  which  covers  an  exten- 
sive and  remote  area  beyond  Araguacema. 
During  the  first  weekend  in  December, 
Bob  shared  in  a Christian  growth  con- 


ference for  scattered  believers  at  Morro 
do  Mato  when  new  commitments  were 
made  and  new  ideas  expressed.  A pri- 
ority project  before  furlough  is  working 
on  a new  Portuguese  catechism  from  an 
Anabaptist  perspective. 

A good  group  of  young  people  is  ac- 
tive in  the  Araguacema  congregation, 
according  to  John  and  Isabelle  Blough, 
overseas  missions  associates  since  1959. 
Youth  interest  is  due  in  part  to  the  min- 
istry of  Oswaldo,  a committed  local  lead- 
er. Working  on  three  specific  goals  is 
sparking  enthusiasm  among  Sunday  school 
intermediates,  the  Bloughs  said. 

Glad  Tidings  Church 
Reports,  NYC 

"The  year  1973  was  a busy  one  at 
Glad  Tidings,”  reported  Eugene  Shelly, 
pastor  of  the  Glad  Tidings  Mennonite 
Church,  New  York  City. 

The  year  began  with  the  formation  of 
the  Youth  Council,  a group  of  church 
persons  and  local  youth,  which  was  to 
plan  all  youth  programs  and  see  that 
they  were  carried  out,  as  well  as  be 
“enablers”  by  helping  to  train  other 
young  people  to  responsibly  carry  out 
positions  of  leadership.  This  group  of 
ten  persons  aimed  to  present  Jesus  Christ 
to  the  community  of  southeast  Bronx 
while  they  themselves  grew  by  sharing 
honestly  with  one  another. 

Through  the  year  the  Youth  Council 
sponsored  sports  tournaments,  youth 
rallies,  Bible  studies,  films,  parties,  a 
tutoring  program,  a recreation  program, 
youth  retreats,  and  other  events. 

Part  of  the  program  of  the  Youth 
Council  was  carried  out  at  Camp  Deer- 
park,  where  60  young  persons  from  the 
Glad  Tidings  area  spent  a period  of  time. 
Evaristo  Butler,  a member  of  the  Youth 
Council  who  served  as  a counselor  at 
Camp  Deerpark,  reported,  “Camp  Deer- 
park  wasn’t  anything  like  1 expected.  I 
thought  it  would  be  like  the  city  — the 
pressures,  the  aggravated  people,  the 
hostility,  and  the  everyday  jobs.  Instead 
it  was  rewarding,  exciting,  spiritually 
fulfilling,  ‘together,’  and  educational. 
One  of  the  reasons  I enjoyed  camp  was 
the  youth.  Knowing  I could  help  them  out 
and  encourage  them  to  receive  Jesus 
Christ  and  give  them  information  about 
the  Bible  was  very  exciting.  Many  youth 
responded;  some  didn’t.  One  thing  I'm 
sure  of  is  that  they’ll  never  forget 
what  we  tried  to  tell  them  and  maybe 
sooner  or  later  they  will  get  the  mes- 
sage.” 

After  the  summer  season  the  Youth 
Council  emphasis  was  changed  to  dealing 
with  junior  high  age  youth.  Fifty  young- 
sters are  now  a part  of  the  Bible  club 


program.  Other  activities  are  also  car- 
ried out  at  the  Youth  Center,  where  new 
relationships  with  younger  youth  are 
being  built. 

Woman  Appointed 
to  Meda  Colombia 

The  first  woman  to  serve  as  a Men- 
nonite Economic  Development  Associates 
(MEDA)  committee  member  was  appointed 
in  Cali,  Colombia,  in  November. 

Carmen  Montoya,  one  of  two  new 
members  appointed,  will  help  the  commit- 
tee supervise  the  small  business  loans 
MEDA  makes  in  the  country.  Mauricio 
Rivera,  the  other  new  member,  has  a 
broad  experience  in  marketing  and  man- 
agement. For  the  coming  year  he  will 
serve  as  the  chairman  of  the  MEDA- 
Cali  committee. 

Carmen  Montoya  who  has  studied 
business  administration  and  is  pres- 
ently completing  third-year  studies  in 
English  will  serve  as  the  MEDA  office 
administrator  in  Cali  and  as  secretary 
of  the  committee. 

Roger  Friesen,  MEDA  representative 
in  Colombia,  noted  that  Montoya’s  work 
will  be  essential  to  the  proper  function- 
ing of  the  MEDA  program  in  Cali. 
“We  are  pleased  with  Carmen’s  willing- 
ness to  become  involved  in  the  way  she 
has,  he  said. 

MEDA  has  been  operating  in  Colom- 
bia for  three  years.  The  basic  function 
of  the  committee  is  to  - finance  small 
business  projects  in  the  surrounding  area 
and  to  strengthen  them  with  management 
and  technical  guidance. 

“Currently  the  committee  is  handling 
28  projects,”  Friesen  said.  “The  commit- 
tee emphasizes  the  importance  of  nur- 
turing the  projects  so  that  the  involve- 
ment may  be  a learning  experience  for 
the  participants.” 

Health  Assembly 
Sets  Meeting 

Mennonites  working  in  health  and  wel- 
fare services  will  give  major  attention  to 
“Youthful  Offenders’’  at  the  23rd  annual 
Mennonite  Health  Assembly  (MHA)  in 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Mar.  17-20. 

Seminars  on  the  theme  will  deal  with: 
“Who  are  we,  what  are  we  doing,  what 
are  our  problems?”  “What  is  deviancy 
and  offense  in  the  context  of  societal 
norms  and  what  is  our  position?”  “What 
are  we  trying  to  do  with  and  for  youth- 
ful offenders?” 

Mennonite  Health  Assembly  is  affiliated 
with  the  Protestant  Health  and  Welfare 
Assembly.  Registry  of  Mennonites  in- 
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Laying  cornerstone  of  Mennonite  Bible  Vocational  Institute  in  La  Ceiba,  Honduras,  on  Oct.  27, 
1973.  Bending,  left  to  right:  German  ambassador,  Gottfried  Pagenstert,  and  George  Zimmerman, 
former  chairman  of  the  Honduras  Mennonite  Church.  Behind  and  just  to  the  left  of  Pagenstert 
is  Don  Clymer,  project  overseer  for  six  months. 


eludes  representatives  of  100  homes  for 
the  aging,  40  hospitals,  and  six  child  wel- 
fare institutions  in  Canada  and  the  U.S. 
Secretary  is  H.  Ernest  Bennett  of  Elk- 
hart, Ind. 

The  Mennonite  Assembly  meets  con- 
currently with  the  PHWA.  Forum  ses- 
sions of  the  1974  PHWA  are  entitled 
“Actors  Not  Reactors.” 

Addresses  at  the  Mennonite  Assembly 
will  be  given  by  Paul  M.  Mininger,  for- 
mer president  of  Goshen  (Ind.)  College 
(keynote  address  on  the  PHWA  theme); 
Harry  M.  Malm,  president  of  Lutheran 
Hospital  and  Home  Society,  “Finding  the 
Future  for  Health  Services”;  Henry  H. 
Dick,  president  of  Mennonite  Brethren 
Biblical  Seminary,  “Those  Who  Serve 
Others”;  and  Howard  J.  Clinebell,  Jr., 
professor  of  Pastoral  Counseling,  School 
of  Theology,  Claremont,  Calif.,  “Healing 
and  Wholeness:  What’s  Unique  (If  Any- 
thing) About  the  Church’s  Approach?” 

Special  group  meetings  are  planned 
on:  (1)  concerns  for  aging  in  noninstitu- 
tional  settings,  (2)  working  with  youthful 
offenders,  and  (3)  medical  team  in  the 
hospital:  doctors,  nurses,  and  chaplains. 

Sectional  meetings  include  hospitals, 
homes,  nurses,  child  welfare,  trustees, 
and  chaplains.  The  Mennonite  Chaplains 
Association  will  also  meet. 

Anyone  interested  in  the  health  field 
is  invited  to  participate,  said  Bennett. 
Between  125  and  150  administrators, 
nurses,  chaplains,  medical  doctors,  and 
others  have  attended  recent  annual  meet- 
ings, he  said.  For  additional  program  and 
registration  information  write  to  Ernest 
Bennett,  Mennonite  Health  Assembly, 
Box  370,  Elkhart,  Ind.  46514. 

Institute  Building 
Ahead  of  Schedule 

The  amount  of  $22,000  was  received 
on  Dec.  11  at  La  Ceiba,  Honduras,  for 
the  Mennonite  Bible  Vocational  Insti- 
tute, a project  of  the  Honduras  Menno- 
nite Church  and  Eastern  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  Salunga,  Pa.  The  In- 
stitute is  now  under  construction  in  La 
Ceiba.  This  money  represents  the  first 
part  of  a grant  promised  by  the  Central 
Agency  for  Development  Assistance,  Ger- 
many. The  grant  is  to  cover  75  percent 
of  the  total  projected  cost  of  the  Institute, 
which  is  $250,000.  This  includes  both 
building  and  equipping  the  facility. 

Don  Clymer,  who  returned  from  La 
Ceiba  on  Dec.  12,  after  spending  six 
months  supervising  the  project,  said, 
“Actually  receiving  this  money  affirms 
our  work  so  far.  That  means  the  project 
will  continue.” 

The  remaining  25  percent  of  the  cost 
of  the  Institute  is  being  assured  by  East- 


ern Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and 
Charities.  Local  Honduran  sources  are 
making  resources  available,  including  a 
donation  of  $5,000  by  the  La  Ceiba 
Lions’  Club.  The  Club  has  also  prom- 
ised up  to  fifty  full  scholarships. 

Clymer  reported  that  construction  of 
the  Institute  is  1 1/2  months  ahead  of 
schedule.  “The  building  project  was  to 
last  a year,”  said  Clymer,  “but  with  only 
four  months  of  work  behind  us,  the  facil- 
ity is  nearly  half  completed.”  The  Mario 
A.  Umana  Company  from  La  Ceiba  is 
carrying  out  the  construction.  The  goal 
is  to  have  the  facility  ready  for  use  by 
the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  in 
February  1975. 

The  Institute  will  have  a capacity  for 
150  students  and  accommodations  for 
forty  dormitory  students.  There  will  be 
seven  classrooms,  in  addition  to  shops 
for  lab  experience,  and  an  apartment  for 
houseparents. 

The  curriculum  is  to  include  five  de- 
partments: Bible/  theology,  building 

trades,  mechanical  trades,  agriculture, 
and  domestic  sciences.  The  aim  of  the 
Institute  is  to  give  practical,  relevant 
training  to  people  with  a rural  orienta- 
tion. It  will  serve  two  groups  of  people: 
(1)  it  will  provide  a place  for  the  evan- 
gelical community,  especially  Mennonites, 
to  receive  general  church  leadership 
training  in  addition  to  vocational  skills; 
and  (2)  it  will  give  the  general  commu- 
nity an  opportunity  for  vocational  train- 
ing. 

‘‘There  is  a lot  of  enthusiasm  in  the 
area  for  the  Institute,”  reported  Clymer. 
“It  will  be  the  only  such  facility  in  La 
Ceiba  and  it  is  very  greatly  needed.” 


Plans  for  staffing  are  not  firm,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  a Honduran  director  wjll  be 
available. 

Revolutionary  War 
Records  Guide 

A research  guide  on  Mennonites  and 
other  pacifist  groups  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  is  scheduled  for  release  on 
Feb.  1,  reported  Grant  M.  Stoltzfus,  pro- 
fessor of  church  history  at  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College. 

Representing  an  initial  thrust  toward 
surveying,  listing,  and  publishing  source 
materials  on  conscientious  objectors  in 
the  late  18th  century,  A Guide  to  Select 
Revolutionary  War  Records  Pertaining  to 
Mennonites  and  Other  Pacifist  Groups  in 
Southeastern  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland, 
1775-1800  has  been  compiled  by  EMC 
history  department  chairman  Gerald  R. 
Brunk  and  James  O.  Lehman,  director  of 
libraries  at  the  college. 

“With  the  American  Bicentennial  com- 
ing up  in  1976  and  with  Mennonites 
showing  increased  interest  in  their  heri- 
tage, we  feel  it  is  important  to  investi- 
gate our  forefather’s  experience  in  the 
turbulent  early  years  of  our  country’s 
history,”  Brunk  said. 

The  research  project  was  supported 
by  grants  from  EMC  and  Mennonite 
Historical  Associates  of  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Brunk  studied  documents  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Archives  in  Harrisburg 
while  Lehman  conducted  research  at  the 
Maryland  Hall  of  Records  in  Annapolis 
and  the  Maryland  Historical  Society  in 
Baltimore. 
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“We  basically  laid  the  groundwork  for 
others  who  may  be  interested  in  pursuing 
this  largely  unexplored  topic,”  Mr.  Leh- 
man said. 

Stoltzfus  noted  that  Mennonite  colo- 
nists had  been  in  the  New  World  for  al- 
most a century  before  meeting  “the 
most  severe  test”  of  their  pacifist  doc- 
trine during  the  American  colonies’ 
struggle  for  independence. 

“Many  of  us  look  forward  to  the  Bi- 
centennial as  a time  when  we  might 
reconnect  with  some  of  the  better  things 
of  our  past,”  the  EMC  church  historian 
continued,  “but  to  do  so  we  must  know 
as  clearly  as  we  can  just  what  our  past 
was. 

“Very  little  has  been  written  about  the 
Mennonite  experience  in  the  Revolution- 
ary War,”  he  said.  “The  last  major  work 
was  Wilbur  J.  Bender’s  1928  book  on 
Pacifism  in  Colonial  Pennsylvania.’’ 

Brunk  reported  that  much  of  his  re- 
search involved  the  “combing”  of  militia 
records,  including  lists  of  persons  fined 
for  missing  militia  roll  calls  and  persons 
who  hired  substitutes  to  fight  for  them. 
“I  found  many  familiar  ‘Mennonite  names’ 
and  even  discovered  a memorandum  in 
which  a militia  officer  warned  a subordi- 
nate to  keep  a close  watch  on  his  Men- 
nonist’  prisoners  — young  men  who  were 
apparently  arrested  for  refusing  to  fight,” 
he  said. 

Stoltzfus  pointed  out  that  a 1775 
Declaration  to  the  Colonial  Assembly 
shows  clearly  that  Mennonites  and  Ger- 
man Baptists  (Church  of  the  Brethren) 
were  firmly  opposed  to  war.  Other  paci- 
fist groups  were  the  Amish,  Quakers,  and 
Moravians,  he  said. 

“The  soon-to-be  published  research 
guide  is  a good  start,”  Stoltzfus  com- 
mented. “It  is  the  wish  of  many  of  us 
that  in  the  months  ahead  further  re- 
search can  be  done  and  that  these  may 
lead  to  fresh  publication  and  a new 
understanding  of  this  important  period 
in  the  life  of  both  nation  and  church.” 


Couples  Needed 

The  new  year  brings  with  it  thirteen 
Voluntary  Service  opportunities  for  mar- 
ried couples.  While  the  need  for  single 
men  and  women  continues  to  keep  VS 
personnel  recruiters  active,  John  Leh- 
man, director  of  personnel  recruitment 
at  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  explained  that  the  search  for  cou- 
ples is  one  of  the  most  urgent  challenges 
of  his  job. 

Married  couples  of  all  ages  add  an 
important  dimension  to  VS  life  both  in 
and  outside  the  VS  unit,  said  John.  He 
pointed  out  that  older  couples  are  gen- 


erally welcomed  and  sometimes  requested 
by  younger  VSers.  “Couldn’t  you  send  us 
someone  like  Mom  and  Dad?”  they  asked. 

John’s  statement  is  backed  by  ex-VSer 
Winifred  Mumaw  Wall  who  served  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  with  Roman  and 
Marianna  Stutzman.  “One  cannot  think  of 
Kansas  City  without  realizing  what  an 
impact  the  Stutzmans  had  on  our  lives,” 
she  wrote.  “They  were  personally  in- 
terested in  each  of  us  and  made  being 
a Christian  servant  the  greatest  thing 
in  the  world.” 

But  the  age  of  volunteer  couples  is 
not  the  primary  concern  of  VS  personnel 
recruiters.  The  thirteen  unit  locations 
needing  couples  offer  persons  of  any  age 
a variety  of  opportunities  to  exercise 
gifts. 


Goshen  College  is  offering  seven 
courses  in  Europe  this  coming  spring 
and  summer  from  Apr.  22  to  Aug.  12, 
open  to  college  students,  Goshen  alumni, 
and  interested  persons  who  are  high 
school  graduates.  The  courses  offered  are 
Intermediate  German;  Upper-level  Ger- 
man; a Middle  East  Bible  Seminar; 
Studies  in  Drama:  Greek  Theatre;  Studies 
in  Communication:  British  Stage;  Studies 
in  Education:  Innovations  in  England; 

and  the  Middle  Ages,  a history  course. 
Persons  interested  in  more  information 
should  contact  the  Goshen  College  office 
of  the  dean. 

Two  workers  are  needed  at  Millers- 
ville  Youth  Village,  one  a female  child- 
care worker  for  teenage  girls  by  Mar. 
1,  the  other  is  a case  worker  position 
opening  on  May  1.  If  interested  contact 
Ernest  S.  Mast,  Administrator,  Millers- 
ville  Youth  Village,  321  Manor  Ave., 
Millersville,  Pa.  17551. 

Choice  IV,  a new  radio  series  on  con- 
flict management,  has  triggered  good 
listener  response  from  the  audience  of 
one  of  the  first  stations  to  air  the  new 
programs.  KYW  Radio,  an  all  news  sta- 
tion in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  began  releasing 
Choice  IV  on  Oct.  29  at  9:15  a.m.  and 
11:15  p.m.  During  the  first  four  weeks 
that  the  program  was  on  the  air  over 
KYW,  37  listeners  wrote  for  the  paper- 
back book,  The  Love-Fight,  offered  at 
the  close  of  each  90-second  broadcast. 

“The  Lord  continues  to  bless!”  re- 
ported Naswood  and  Bertha  Burbank, 
home  missions  pastor  couple  in  Chinle, 
Ariz.  “The  other  day  (son)  Tim  said, 
boy  fashion:  ‘Seems  like  everyone  is 

wanting  to  be  a Christian  lately!’  Well, 
it’s  not  everyone,  but  it  is  thrilling  to 


A recently  established  unit  at  Brown- 
ing, Mont.,  works  with  the  Blackfeet 
Tribal  Council  in  developing  self-help 
projects.  A major  task  of  the  unit  in- 
cludes the  operation  of  The  Way  youth 
center.  Firman  and  Susan  Gingerich, 
the  only  VSers  there,  look  forward  to 
having  another  couple  and  other  VSers 
join  them. 

Other  VS  units  needing  couples  are 
located  in  Boise,  Idaho;  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.;  Stockton,  Calif.;  Tuscon,  Ariz.; 
Champaign-Urbana,  111.;  Chicago,  111.; 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Philadelphia,  Miss.; 
Walsenburg,  Colo.;  and  Botijas,  P R. 

For  more  information  concerning  these 
units  contact  John  Lehman,  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  Box  370,  Elkhart, 
Ind.  46514;  tele.  (219)  522-2630. 


see  some  of  our  good  Navaho  friends 
(unhappy  and  defeated  because  of  alcohol 
and  other  sins)  accepting  Christ!  People 
who’ve  been  prayed  for,  and  worked  with, 
by  numerous  Christians  for  numerous 
years!” 

Der  Bote,  the  German-language  peri- 
odical of  the  General  Conference  Men- 
nonite Church,  celebrated  its  fiftieth 
anniversary  with  its  Jan.  8 issue.  Der 
Bote,  now  published  in  Saskatoon,  Sask., 
was  begun  on  Jan.  14,  1924,  by  Dietrich 
Epp  as  a private  paper,  published  in 
Rosthern,  Sask.  The  General  Conference 
bought  the  paper  in  the  1950s.  Present 
editor  is  Peter  B.  Wiens. 

A house  fellowship  is  getting  under 
way  in  the  Maruyama  home  in  Sapporo, 
Japan,  according  to  Mennonite  mission- 
aries Neta  Faye  and  Marvin  Yoder.  The 
Maruyamas,  who  are  grandparents,  are 
members  of  the  Shiroishi  Mennonite 
congregation.  Because  of  the  distance  be- 
tween their  home  and  the  church  build- 
ing, they  have  opened  their  home  for 
weekly  cottage  meetings  and  a monthly 
Sunday  morning  worship.  About  ten  per- 
sons regularly  participate,  including  three 
who  are  not  Christians.  Bible  study 
leadership  is  rotated  from  week  to  week. 
“The  group  is  really  enthusiastic,”  the 
Yoders  indicated.  “Spiritually,  this  is  a 
growing  experience  for  all,  and  we  thank 
the  Lord.” 

A Retreat  for  Church  Cabinets, 
Councils,  and  Congregational  Teams  was 
held  at  Camp  Hebron,  Halifax,  Pa., 
Jan.  4-6.  In  light  of  prevailing  interest, 
a similar  retreat  is  scheduled  for  Feb. 
22-24.  Paul  Landis,  Landisville,  Pa.,  and 
Donald  R.  Jacobs,  EMC,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  are  serving  as  resource  persons. 
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Reservations  are  still  available  for  the 
February  retreat. 

Camp  Hebron,  Inc.,  is  sponsoring  a 
Christian  Truck  Drivers’  Retreat  in 
the  new  facility.  Sylvan  View'  Retreat 
Center,  Feb.  8-10.  This  weekend  is 
designed  for  truckers  and  their  wives. 
Representatives  from  “Transport  for 
Christ’’  will  serve  as  resource  persons. 
For  reservations  call  896-8224  or  write 
to  Camp  Hebron,  Inc.,  R.  D.  2,  Halifax, 
Pa.  17032. 

At  the  request  of  the  Asia  Menno- 
nite  Conference,  Missionary  Carl  Beck 
traveled  from  his  home  in  Tokyo  to 
Bangladesh  to  prepare  for  the  1974 
Conference-sponsored  work  camp.  On  his 
return  at  the  end  of  December  Carl  was 
scheduled  for  a four-day  pastors’  seminar 
in  the  Philippines  on  Anabaptism. 

Mary  Lou  and  Arlin  Yoder,  with 
sons  Douglas  and  Kevin,  returned  from 
their  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  assign- 
ment in  Sao  Carlos,  Brazil,  on  Dec.  12. 
During  furlough  Arlin  will  be  enrolled 
at  the  Overseas  Missionary  Training 
Center,  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminaries,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


Frank  and  Sue  Keller 


Frank  and  Sue  Keller  have  served  in 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  VS  units  for 
more  than  a few  years.  The  Kellers  now 
serve  in  Richmond,  Va.,  where  their  con- 
tribution is  recognized  in  the  VS  film- 
strip Together  for  a Purpose.  Mission/ 
Service  Counselors  in  Mennonite  Church 
conferences  have  a copy  of  the  filmstrip 
and  tape  and  will  welcome  opportunities 
to  share  it  with  congregations. 

The  level  of  medical  service  at  the 
Edinburgh  Medical  Missionary  Society  in 
Nazareth,  Israel,  is  continually  on  the  in- 
cline, said  Robert  and  Nancy  Martin. 
“While  some  seek  to  help  this  part  of 
the  world  with  military  aid,  we’re  grate- 
ful for  those  who  choose  our  hospital  as 
their  avenue  of  help  by  giving  their  mon- 
ey or  themselves,”  they  wrote.  “Our 
staff  is  made  up  of  workers  from  11  na- 
tions coming  together  to  relieve  the 
suffering  of  body  and  spirit  present  amid 
the  villages  of  Galilee.”  Two  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  couples  serve  in  Naza- 
reth: the  Martins,  and  Elaine  and  Jo- 
seph Haines.  Robert  is  director  of  medi- 


cal services  and  Joseph  is  chaplain. 

“Mennonite  Voluntary  Service  1974,” 
fact  book  on  Mennonite  Church  VS,  is 
now  available  from  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions.  With  a complete  listing  of  VS 
units,  this  48-page  booklet  will  provide 
helpful  information  about  VS  philosophy, 
policy,  and  programming.  For  a free  copy 
write  to  John  Lehman,  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  Ind.  46514. 

An  11-day  mini-SST  seminar  to 
Haiti,  Mar.  16-27,  is  planned  for  inter- 
ested Goshen  College  alumni,  announced 
John  Hershberger,  director  of  alumni 
relations  at  Goshen.  This  seminar  will  be 
led  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arlin  Hunsberger, 
former  international  service  agency  work- 
ers on  the  island  country.  Mr.  Hunsberg- 
er is  director  of  international  studies  at 
Goshen.  More  information  on  the  alumni 
seminar  is  available  from  the  Goshen 
College  alumni  office.  Reservations  must 
be  made  by  Jan.  31,  and  there  is  a 20- 
person  limit. 

The  Gia  Dinh  Mennonite  congrega- 
tion, Vietnam,  has  agreed  to  buy  a small 
property  in  the  Cau  Bong  area  of  Gia 
Dinh  for  use  as  a branch  of  the  Gia 
Dinh  community  service  center,  according 
to  a report  from  Luke  Martin,  mission- 
ary in  Vietnam.  The  Mennonite  Mission 
in  Vietnam  cooperated  with  Christian 
Youth  for  Social  Service,  an  organization 
of  evangelical  Christian  professional 
youth,  in  the  administration  of  a hostel 
for  university  students  in  Can  Tho  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  The  Mission  has 
agreed  to  work  with  Christian  Youth  for 
Social  Service  for  several  more  years 
and  will  be  responsible  for  operating  the 
bookroom  of  the  enlarged  hostel. 

Don  Clymer,  who  was  on  a special 
six-month  assignment  in  Honduras  to 
oversee  the  building  of  the  Bible  Voca- 
tional Institute  in  La  Ceiba,  returned  to 
the  States  on  Dec.  12. 

“Conflict  and  Ecstasy  — Model  for  a 
Maturing  Marriage,”  is  the  title  of 
presentations  to  two  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
groups,  Jan.  8,  9,  by  Dr.  Abraham 

Schmitt,  a marriage  counselor  and  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  professor.  Schmitt 
is  addressing  the  Whitney  Young  branch 
of  the  National  Association  of  Social  Work- 
ers at  a dinner  meeting  in  Staunton  on 
Jan.  8 and  will  speak  at  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College  on  Jan.  9 in  Harrisonburg. 

Rachel  Metzler,  wife  of  James  Metz- 
ler,  successfully  underwent  an  operation 
to  attach  a floating  kidney  in  mid-De- 
cember. The  Metzlers  are  missionaries 
in  the  Philippines. 

New  members  by  baptism:  four  at 

South  Christian  Street,  Lancaster,  Pa.; 
three  by  baptism  and  four  by  confession 
of  faith  at  First  Mennonite,  Lincoln, 
Neb.;  six  at  North  Leo,  Leo,  Ind.;  two 


by  baptism  and  one  by  confession  of  faith 
at  Peabody  Street,  Washington,  D.C. 


readers  say 

Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  comment 
on  printed  articles. 

In  the  Nov.  20  issue  of  the  Gospel  Herald 
there  was  an  insert  which  was  prepared  by  the 
churchwide  agencies.  This  insert  was  similar  to 
the  church  bulletin  insert  which  was  distributed 
in  congregations  during  November.  Apparently 
these  materials  were  understood  by  some  to  say 
that  we  were  contradicting  the  basic  premise  of 
our  new  church  structure,  that  the  congrega- 
tion is  the  basic  unit. 

Following  is  a quote  from  the  cover  letter  we 
sent  with  the  materials  to  the  pastor  of  each 
Mennonite  congregation  in  Canada  and  the  U.S. 

‘‘The  purpose  of  the  materials  in  this  mailing 
is  to  alert  each  member  of  the  Mennonite  Church 
to  the  new  goals  adopted  at  Assembly  73  and 
to  urge  each  one  to  participate  in  achieving 
them.  These  goals  challenge  the  Mennonite 
Church  to  be  alive,  biblical,  relevant,  inter- 
national, evangelistic. 

“The  churchwide  agencies  (who  prepared  these 
materials)  want  to  serve  as  channels  through 
which  congregations  and  their  members  can 
identify  with  these  goals  and  help  to  achieve 
them.  Goals  will  be  reached  only  as  members 
get  this  vision,  become  enthused  about  it,  and 
share  their  lives  in  it.  It  can  happen  onlv  in 
the  setting  of  the  home  congregation.  In  these 
materials  we  are  urging  each  of  your  members 
to  liberally  support  your  congregation.” 

Perhaps  this  can  clarify  the  intention  of 
those  of  us  who  helped  to  prepare  these  ma- 
terials, and  hopefully  we  can  be  forgiven  by 
those  who  feel  we  failed  to  communicate 
adequately. 

Those  who  serve  in  churchwide  agencies 
have  been  given  a large  responsibility  by  the 
church.  Sometimes  the  tasks  seem  impossible. 
Your  prayer  support  is  requested  so  that  we 
may  be  faithful  in  every  detail  of  our  work.  — 
Ivan  Kauffmann,  Rosemont,  111. 


The  D.  R.  Jacobs’  insight  in  “The  Call  to 
Teach  a Disciple”  (Dec.  18)  is,  in  my  judg- 
ment, a divinely  inspired  masterpiece.  What  is  my 
most  efficient  route  to  obtain  reprints  to  hand, 
one  at  a time,  to  friends  and  relatives  in 
many  denominations  as  an  urgent,  timely 
message  of  encouragement  — "redeeming  the 
time”?  Are  there  others  who  feel  a need  to  get 
this  opportune  word  around? 

I wonder  how  many  ministers  of  the  gospel 
realize  that  the  "each  one  win  one”  (Andrew) 
method  is  also  the  fastest  way  to  evangelize. 
You  see,  a congregation  of  100  members  could 
double,  like  in  a year,  if  only  each  member  were 
to  go  out  into  normal  (Spirit-directed)  secular 
pursuits  — and  recruit  just  one  learner  com- 
mitted to  the  Way.  — Leonard  W.  Lehman, 
Goshen,  Ind. 

Editor’s  Note:  "The  Call  to  Teach  a Disciple” 
is  being  reprinted  and  copies  will  be  available. 
Price:  8 cents  each;  25  for  $1.25;  50  for  $2.00; 
100  for  $4.00.  Order  from  Gospel  Herald  Re- 
prints, 616  Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  15683. 


births 

"Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord"  (Psalm  127:3) 

Baer,  Conrad  and  Lois  (Sell),  Broadway,  Va., 
first  child,  a son,  David  Scott,  Dec.  8,  1973. 
Bollman,  Sherlin  and  Edith  (Slabaugh),  Elk- 
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hart,  Ind.,  second  son,  Matthew  Scott,  Aug.  22, 
1973. 

Hartzler,  Frank  and  Edith  (Spicher),  Me  Clure, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Michael  Jay,  Dec.  13,  1973. 

Howery,  Hank  and  Peg  (Stutzman),  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  second  son,  Aaron  Virgil,  Nov.  9,  1973. 

Kauffman,  John  J.  and  Loretta  (Miller), 
Iowa  City,  Iowa,  fourth  daughter,  Jonette  Ann, 
Dec.  8,  1973. 

Miller,  L.  Keith  and  Ruth  Ann  (Bontrager), 
Hydro,  Okla.,  first  child,  a daughter,  Larisa  Mi- 
chelle, June  21,  1973. 

Miller,  Marlin  and  Bonnie  (Stoner),  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  first  child,  a daughter,  Joy  Melissa,  born  on 
July  6,  1973;  received  for  adoption  on  Dec.  11, 
1973. 

Peachey,  John  A.  and  Carol  (Troyer)  Saraso- 
ta, Fla.,  sixth  child,  fourth  son,  Mark  David, 
Dec.  15,  1973. 

Reinford,  Vernon  and  Kathryn  (Hostetler), 
Louisville,  Ohio,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Marsha  Sue,  Dec.  7, 1973. 

Seitz,  David  and  Emilie  (Derstine),  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  second  child,  first  son,  Brian  David,  Dec.  7, 
1973. 

Stoltzfus,  Reuben  S.  and  Elsie  (Smoker), 
Gordon ville,  Pa.,  seventh  child,  fourth  son, 
Timothy  Lee,  Dec.  15,  1973. 

Troyer,  Paul  I.  and  Edith  (Mellinger),  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  second  daughter,  Teresa  Lynn,  Nov.  19, 
1973. 

Ulrich,  David  and  Dotti  (Baer),  Denver,  Colo., 
third  child,  first  son,  Jon  David,  Dec.  10,  1973. 

Yoder,  Kenneth  and  Susan,  Goshen,  Ind., 
second  daughter,  Mary  Catherine,  Nov.  7,  1973. 

Yoder,  Lamar  and  Diann  (Nafziger),  Wauseon, 
Ohio,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Vallerie  Sue, 
Dec.  7, 1973. 

Zook,  Thomas  and  Norma  (Howe),  Allensville, 
Pa.,  second  daughter,  Rosanna  Joy,  Dec.  6,  1973. 


marriages 

May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes  estab- 
lished by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six  months' 
free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to 
those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald  if  the 
address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Begley  — Byler.  — Merle  Begley,  Smithville, 
Ohio,  and  Sandra  Lee  Byler,  Chardon,  Ohio, 
Pleasant  Hill  cong.,  by  Ray  Yoder  and  Sam 
Fisher,  Sept.  15, 1973. 

Brubaker  — Miller.  — Robert  Brubaker, 
Bradenton,  Fla.,  and  John  Miller,  Sarasota,  Fla., 
both  of  the  Bay  Shore  cong.,  by  Paul  R.  Yoder, 
Nov.  10,  1973. 

Fleschner  — Weaver.  — Herbert  Fleschner, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  and  Jean  Weaver,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
Prairie  Street  cong.,  by  Russell  Krabill,  July  28, 
1973. 

Geiser  — Naylor.  — Ray  Geiser,  Apple  Creek, 
Ohio,  Kidron  cong.,  and  Carol  Naylor,  Sara- 
sota, Fla,  bv  Paul  R.  Yoder,  Sr.,  Nov.  17,  1973. 

Gingerich  — Shantz.  — Paul  Richard  Ginger- 
ich,  St.  Agatha  cong.,  and  Nancy  Anne  Shantz, 
Zurich,  Ont.,  by  Clayton  Kuepfer,  Oct.  27,  1973. 

Guengerich  — Dodd.  — Dale  Guengerich 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  and  Linda  Dodd,  Sarasota,  Fla., 
both  of  the  Bav  Shore  cong.,  by  Paul  R.  Yoder 
Sr.,  Oct.  20,  1973. 

Herr  — Nolt.  — Larry  E.  Herr,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  Willow  Street  cong.,  and  Barbara  A.  Nolt, 
Ephrata,  Pa.,  Metzler  cong.,  by  Amos  H. 
Sauder,  Dec.  15,  1973. 

Lehman  — Strite.  — Merle  Aldus  Lehman, 
Chambersburg,  Pa.,  Pleasant  View  cong.,  and 
Joyce  Marie  Strite,  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  William- 
son cong.,  by  Mahlon  D.  Eshleman  and  Aldus  M. 
Lehman,  Dec.  15,  1973. 

Roes  — Zehr.  — David  Roes,  Castorland,  New 
York,  and  Marcia  Zehr,  Carthage,  New  York, 
both  of  the  Naumburg  cong.,  by  Elmer  Moser 
Nov.  3,  1973. 


Rose  — Oesch.  — David  Richard  Rose,  Toronto, 
Ont.,  and  Judith  Anne  Oesch,  Zurich,  Ont.,  by 
Clayton  Kuepfer,  Nov,  24,  1973. 

Stoltzfus  — Mast.  — Amos  K.  Stoltzfus,  Jr., 
Morgantown,  Pa.,  and  Rowena  M.  Mast,  Elver- 
son,  Pa.,  both  of  the  Rockville  cong.,  by  Millard 
Shoup,  Dec,  22,  1973. 

Swartzentruber  — Kandel.  — Thomas 
Swartzentruber,  Shickley,  Neb.,  Salem  cong., 
and  Marlene  Kandel,  Millersburg,  Ohio,  Mar- 
tin’s Creek  cong.,  by  Roman  Stutzman,  Nov. 
23,  1973. 

Yoder  — Marshek.  — Loran  Yoder,  Lone 
Tree,  Iowa,  and  Diane  Marshek,  Iowa  City, 
Iowa,  both  are  members  of  the  Iowa  Valley 
cong.,  by  Henry  Yoder,  father  of  the  groom,  and 
Carlos  Leveling,  Nov.  24,  1973. 


obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  those  who  are  bereaved. 

Friedt,  Carl  Dale,  son  of  Carl  and  Hettie 
(Brown)  Friedt,  was  born  at  Rittman,  Ohio,  June 
28,  1925;  died  of  an  apparent  heart  attack  at 
Dunlap  Hospital,  Orrville,  Ohio,  Dec.  2,  1973; 
aged  48  y.  5 d.  4 d.  On  Aug.  11,  1949,  he  was 
married  to  Margie  R.  Bell,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  one  daughter  (Connie  — Mrs.  Rob- 
ert Wolgamot),  one  son  (Larry),  one  grandson,  his 
father,  stepmother,  and  2 sisters  (Dorothy  — 
Mrs.  David  Forrer  and  Ruth  — Mrs.  Cletus 
Conrad).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother 
(in  1970)  and  a brother  Mervin  (in  1951).  He 
was  a member  of  the  Orrville  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Dec.  5,  in  charge  of  J.  Lester  Graybill;  inter- 
ment in  the  Crown  Hill  Cemetery. 

Grove,  Aaron  Jeffrey,  son  of  Arthur  and 
Linda  (Manning)  Grove,  was  born  at  Toronto, 
Ont.,  Oct.  4,  1973;  died  at  the  Sick  Childrens 
Hospital,  Toronto,  following  heart  surgery  on 
Nov.  14,  1973;  aged  1 m.  10  d.  Surviving  are 
his  parents,  one  sister  (Robyn),  maternal  grand- 
mother (Mrs.  Marion  Manning),  and  paternal 
grandparents  (Aaron  D.  and  Gladys  Grove). 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  Stoufville,  Ont., 
Nov.  17,  in  charge  of  Rev.  Pleasgood  and 
Aaron  D.  Grove;  interment  in  Wideman’s 
Church  Cemetery,  Markham,  Ont. 

Hunsberger,  Howard  M.,  son  of  Alvah  and 
Mary  Magdalena  (Moyer)  Hunsberger,  was  born 
at  Perkasie,  Pa.,  Jan.  25,  1895;  died  of  a heart 
attack  in  his  sleep  on  Dec.  9,  1973;  aged  78  y. 
10  m.  14  d.  Surviving  is  one  sister  (Vera 
Hunsberger).  One  brother  (Melvin)  preceded  him 
in  death.  He  was  a member  of  the  Blooming 
Glen  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  the  Hunsicker  Funeral  Home,  Souder- 
ton.  Pa.,  Dec.  13,  in  charge  of  David  F.  Der- 
stine, Jr. ; interment  in  the  Blooming  Glen 
Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Kinsinger,  Katie  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Aaron 
and  Susanna  (Brenneman)  Gingerich,  was  born  in 
Johnson  Co.,  Iowa,  Dec.  22,  1896;  died  at 
Kalona,  Iowa,  Dec.  16,  1973;  aged  76  y.  11m 
24  d.  On  Nov.  9,  1916,  she  was  married  to 
John  E.  Kinsinger,  who  preceded  her  in  death 
in  1963.  Surviving  are  3 daughters  (Mildred  — 
Mrs.  Harold  Yoder,  Ruby — Mrs.  Alva  Ginger- 
ich, Jr.,  and  Marvel — Mrs.  Donald  Hochstetler), 
one  son  (Maynard),  one  brother  (Willard  Ging- 
erich), and  2 sisters  (Irma  Gingerich  and  Velma 
Spicher).  One  daughter  (Lorena)  preceded  her  in 
death  in  1944.  She  was  a member  of  the  Lower 
Deer  Creek  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Dec.  18,  in  charge  of  Dean 
Swartzendruber  and  Robert  K.  Yoder;  inter- 
ment in  the  Lower  Deer  Creek  Cemetery. 

Kropf,  Mabel  Mary,  daughter  of  Benjamin  D. 
and  Anna  (Ebersole)  Shank,  was  born  in  Rose- 
land,  Neb.,  Dec.  15,  1895;  died  at  Albany,  Ore 
Dec.  15,  1973;  aged  78  y.  On  Jan.  5,  1918,  she 


was  married  to  Jesse  Luther  Gilmer,  who  pre- 
ceded her  in  death  on  Oct.  13,  1927.  On  Aug. 
30,  1939,  she  was  married  to  Chauncey  Kropf, 
who  died  on  Feb.  9,  1972.  Surviving  are  2 sons 
(Clarence  and  Charles  Gilmer),  5 stepchildren 
(Ellis,  Floyd,  and  Lester  Kropf;  Alice  Martin  and 
Wilma  Kauffman),  one  sister  (Grace  Shank),  and 
one  brother  (Guy  Shank).  She  was  preceded  in 
death  by  3 sons  (Lloyd,  Kenneth,  and  Melvin 
Gilmer)  and  one  daughter  (Wilma  Unruh).  She 
was  a member  of  the  Zion  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Dec.  19,  in 
charge  of  Paul  Brunner;  interment  in  the  Zion 
Cemetery. 

Lehman,  Ruth  F.,  daughter  of  Joseph  E. 
and  Eleonora  (Frey)  Lehman,  was  born  near 
Chambersburg,  Pa.,  Nov.  4,  1893;  died  following 
a stroke  at  the  Chambersburg  Hospital  on  Nov. 
18,  1973;  aged  80  y.  14  d.  Surviving  are  one 
sister  (Rhoda  — Mrs.  Harold  Herr)  and  3 
brothers  (Amos,  Howard,  and  Paul).  She  was 
preceded  in  death  by  two  brothers  (Clayton 
and  Bruce)  and  also  a brother  and  a sister  who 
died  in  childhood.  She  was  a member  of  the 
Chambersburg  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Nov.  21,  in  charge  of  Omar 
Martin,  Harold  Hunsecker,  and  Preston  Frey;  in- 
terment in  the  church  cemetery, 

Martin,  Lorriane  K„  daughter  of  John  S. 
and  Pearl  (Shirk)  Martin,  was  born  at  Denver, 
Pa.,  Mar.  26,  1957;  died  at  the  Lancaster  (Pa.) 
Hospital  as  a result  of  an  automobile  accident  on 
Dec.  14,  1973;  aged  16  y.  8 m.  18  d.  Surviving 
are  2 sisters  (Pauline  — Mrs.  Richard  Houshour 
and  Carol  Ann  — Mrs.  Roy  Becker).  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Bethany  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Dec.  17,  in 
charge  of  Herman  F.  Myers;  interment  in  the 
church  cemetery. 

Siegrist,  Melvin  E.,  son  of  Landis  and  Anna 
(Esbenshade)  Siegrist,  was  born  at  Ronks,  Pa., 
Feb.  3,  1947;  died  as  a result  of  drowning  at 
Lower  Falls,  Calif.,  Aug.  20,  1973;  aged  26  y.  6 
m.  17  d.  Surviving  are  his  parents,  4 sisters 
(Betty  — Mrs.  Nelson  Keperling,  Theda,  Ellene, 
and  Susan),  his  paternal  grandfather  (John 
Siegrist),  and  his  maternal  grandmother  (Mary 
Esbenshade).  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Stumptown  Mennonite  Church  on  Aug.  26,  in 
charge  of  Paul  Landis,  Lloyd  Eby,  and  John 
Oberholtzer;  interment  in  the  Stumptown  Church 
Cemetery. 

Webb,  Rhoda  F.,  daughter  of  Andrew  and  Su- 
san (Good)  Shenk,  was  born  at  Elida,  Ohio, 
Nov.  8,  1880;  died  at  McMinnville,  Ore.,  Nov. 
23,  1973;  aged  93  y.  15  d.  In  1904  she  was 
married  to  Hiram  J.  Yoder,  who  preceded  her 
in  death  in  1952.  In  1956  she  was  married 
to  George  Webb,  who  died  in  1972.  Surviving 
are  3 sons  (Wayne,  Max,  and  Robert),  3 
daughters  (Louise — Mrs.  Oscar  Wideman,  Mar- 
garet — Mrs.  Paul  Buckwalter,  and  Jessie  — Mrs. 
Eldon  Hamilton),  2 stepchildren  (Clifford  Webb 
and  Minnie  Jackson),  25  grandchildren,  15  great- 
grandchildren, and  one  sister  (Mary  Berkey).  One 
son  (Russell)  preceded  her  in  death.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Sheridan  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Nov.  26,  in 
charge  of  Henry  Becker  and  Raymond  Mishler; 
interment  in  the  Mennonite  cemetery. 


Cover  photo  and  p.  32  by  Paul  M.  Sehrock 


calendar 

Ministers'  Week,  "The  Church  Alive,  ' Eastern  Men- 
nonite College,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Jan.  21-24. 
Homecoming,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  Apr.  26-28. 
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book  shelf 


Ms.  Means  Myself,  by  Gladys  Hunt,  Zon- 
dervan.  1972.  145  pp.  $3.95. 

Every  woman  needs  to  accept  herself. 
To  do  this  she  must  have  a correct  view 
of  her  personal  worth,  found  only  in  a 
relationship  with  God  through  Jesus  Christ. 
Mrs.  Hunt  feels  that  the  right  to  develop 
her  fullest  potential  to  be  what  God  wants 
her  to  be,  not  equality  with  men,  is  what  a 
woman  needs.  She  clearly  holds  to  the 
principles  of  male  leadership  and  womanly 
modesty. 

The  Bible  says  little  about  rights,  much 
about  responsibility.  “The  confusion  and 
tragedy  of  the  contemporary  Women’s 
Lib  movement  is  that  women  are  being 
led  to  think  that  children,  housework,  or 
the  confines  of  marriage  are  the  cause  of 
their  own  personhood.  The  diagnosis  is 
wrong  and  the  result  is  wasteful  and  de- 
structive. Liberation  which  results  from  a 
personal  encounter  with  God  is  evidenced 
most  significantly  in  the  ability  to  love  and 
enhance  another’s  personhood. 

The  book  gives  a broad  meaning  to 
ministry,  part  of  a Christian  woman’s  re- 
sponsibility, with  a wide  interpretation  of 
service.  Women  who  wish  to  explore  in 
depth  how  to  use  their  gifts  in  other  than 
traditional  roles  may  need  to  look  else- 
where. This  book  provides  a sound  base 
from  which  to  venture  into  such  an  ex- 
ploration. — Hope  Lind. 

How1  to  Believe  Again,  by  Helmut 
Thielicke.  Fortress  Press.  1972.  220  pp.; 
$3.95  paper. 

This  book  I found  to  be  outstanding.  It 
is  divided  into  three  sections:  How  to  Be- 
lieve Again,  How  to  Love  Again,  and  How 
to  Hope  Again.  Each  section  is  then  com- 
posed of  nonconsecutive  chapters,  which 
are  actually  related  sermons.  Each  be- 
gins with  a passage  of  Scripture,  proceeds 
to  illuminate  the  background,  meaning, 
and  significance  of  the  event;  then  con- 
cludes with  modern  application.  So  many 
times  I found  myself  saying,  “Yes,  how 
clear  that  is  now,”  or  “What  an  in- 
teresting and  revealing  insight.”  Thie- 
licke seems  to  be  able  to  see  into  and 
understand  the  characters  of  the  Bible. 
The  applications,  while  directed  toward 
a German  audience,  are  quite  universal 
in  character,  and  easily  brought  home. 

Throughout  the  book  one  can  feel 
Thielicke’ s warm  understanding  of  both 
his  God  and  his  fellowmen.  He  offers  re- 
assurance and  hope  to  all  who  attempt  to 
follow  Christ.  “ . . . the  Gospel,  indeed 
the  whole  Bible,  is  full  of  hints,  reports, 
and  assurances  that  God  cares  about  us 
and  that  our  lostness  and  our  return 


home  move  Him  deeply,  even  to  the 
degree  that  He  took  the  pain  of  Gol- 
gotha upon  Himself  for  that  reason.  . . . 
This  love  of  His  passes  on  to  me,  so 
that  it  literally  puts  me  on,  and  thus  a 
flow  is  established  from  the  origin  of  all 
love  and  forgiveness,  from  that  which  God 
does  for  me  and  for  us  all,  through  me 
to  my  neighbor.”  This  easily  read  conver- 
sational book  is  a must,  even  if  you 
know  how  to  believe.  A definite  asset 
to  any  church  library.  — Mrs.  Becky  Mast. 

Creative  Congregations  by  Edgar  B. 
Trexler,  Ed.  Abingdon.  1972.  143  pp.; 
$2.45  paper. 

Church  change  and  community  develop- 
ment takes  many  forms  at  different  places. 
Sixteen  separate  and  distinct  congregations 
are  examined  in  this  book.  Their  ex- 
periences are  instructive  for  churches  in 
similar  settings,  though  none  will  be 
identical. 

This  helpful  approach  serves  to  em- 
phasize the  diversity  of  how  God  works 
in  a variety  of  places.  The  real-life  exam- 
ples of  rural,  suburban,  and  urban  minis- 
tries each  tell  a different  story  with  a 
single  theme.  The  stories  reveal  that 
churches  can  be  creative.  The  single  theme 
is  that  to  be  relevant  churches  must  ad- 
dress themselves  to  the  contemporary 
realities  of  their  area,  parish,  or  region.  I 
believe  that  a growing  number  of  con- 
gregations wish  to  pursue  such  a route. 
Lyle  Schaffer’s  expert  summaries  are  most 
instructive.  — Vern  Miller. 

o © o 

The  Christian  and  Warfare  by  Jacob  J. 
Enz.  Herald  Press.  1972.  95  pp. ; $1.95, 
paper. 

Jacob  Enz,  professor  of  Old  Testament 
at  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Semi- 
naries, puts  together  here  in  less  than 
100  pages  a gemlike  illustration  of  un- 
derstanding the  Bible  correctly.  The  sub- 
title, “Roots  of  Pacifism  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment,” illustrates  Enz’s  concern  to  dis- 
cover those  themes  which  bind  the  two 
covenants  together.  One  of  these  themes 
with  numerous  subdivisions  is  pacifism. 
“If  pacifism  is  not  found  in  the  very  fab- 
ric of  biblical  thought  no  amount  of 
proof  texting  will  be  convincing.” 

The  six  chapters,  each  of  which  has  the 
structural  unity  of  a well-reasoned  ser- 
mon, focus  on  the  word-deed  of  love, 
the  biblical  timetable,  the  covenanted  life, 
the  kingdom  among  kingdoms,  incarna- 
tion and  substitution  vs  idolatry  and  ir- 
responsibility, and  turning  battle  songs 


into  hymns  of  peace.  Each  of  these  are 
commentaries  on  various  dimensions  of  a 
comprehensive,  biblical  peace  testimony. 

Enz  does  not  deal  with  all  the  difficult 
critical  questions  regarding  war  and  vio- 
lence in  the  Old  Testament.  What  he 
does  do  is  to  provide  a frame  of  ref- 
erence, a point  of  view  for  understanding 
such  Old  Testament  problems.  This  is  a 
book  many  should  read  and  study. 
Excellent  for  church  libraries.  — John  A. 
Lapp. 

O O 9 

Bible  Guidebook  by  William  N.  McEl- 
rath.  Broadman.  1971.  144  pp.;  $4.50. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  exciting  chil- 
dren’s books  about  the  Bible  that  has 
come  to  my  attention.  First  of  all,  it  is  de- 
signed in  such  a way  as  to  capture  the  at- 
tention of  children  at  the  junior-age  lev- 
el, but  will  also  appeal  to  teenagers 
and  adults.  Illustrations,  type,  and  space 
are  combined  in  good  proportion  making 
a visually  pleasing  book. 

The  book  covers  seven  topics  in  a clear 
and  direct  manner:  What  the  Bible  Is, 
How  to  Read  the  Bible,  When  the  Bible 
Events  Happened,  What  the  Bible 
Books  Are  About,  How  to  Use  Bible  Helps, 
Where  to  Find  Interesting  Parts  of  the 
Bible,  and  How  the  Bible  Came  to  Us. 
Throughout  the  book  the  author  seems  to 
demonstrate  an  understanding  of  the  per- 
ception capabilities  of  children.  Who  would 
have  thought  to  arrange  a brief  interest- 
ing synopsis  of  the  books  of  the  Bible  in 
alphabetical  order?  I suspect  that  in 
the  mind  of  a junior-age  child,  this  makes 
the  most  sense. 

Two  features  of  the  book  are  outstand- 
ing. The  fifteen-page  time  chart  of  bibli- 
cal events  will  be  appreciated  by  children 
and  adults.  The  possible  date,  event  in 
the  history  of  God’s  people,  the  book  in 
the  Bible,  and  the  parallel  significant 
events  in  secular  history  are  compared. 
For  example,  during  the  time  of  King  Da- 
vid’s reign,  around  1000  BC,  the  Maya 
civilization  began  to  develop  in  Mexico. 
The  second  feature  of  the  book  is  that 
it  reports  honestly  some  of  the  difficulties 
of  biblical  authorship  and  interpretation. 
For  example,  the  author  mentions  that 
the  story  of  Jonah  is  interpreted  by  some 
as  a parable  and  others  interpret  it  lit- 
erally. He  goes  on  to  say  that  what  is 
really  important  is  the  central  message 
of  the  book  which  is  often  overlooked 
because  people  debate  secondary  issues. 

This  book  is  an  excellent  resource  for 
church  libraries  and  for  classroom  use. 
— Laurence  Martin. 
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50  Evangelical  Churchmen 
Sign  Declaration 

“A  Declaration  of  Evangelical  Social 
Concern”  that  contains  a confession  of 
failure  to  acknowledge  “the  complete 
claims  of  God  on  our  lives’  was  signed 
by  some  50  evangelical  Christians  at  a 
meeting  in  Chicago. 

Dr.  Ronald  J.  Sider,  acting  director 
of  the  Temple  University  campus  of  Mes- 
siah College  in  Philadelphia,  was  coor- 
dinator of  the  three-day  meeting  held 
over  the  Thanksgiving  weekend. 

He  reported  that  “the  participants 
devoted  considerable  discussion  to  a 
number  of  action  proposals  concerned 
with  implementing  the  principles  of  the 
Declaration.”  As  a result,  he  said,  a 
similar  meeting  will  be  held  next  year 
to  focus  on  concrete  proposals. 

In  the  Declaration,  the  evangelical 
leaders  stated:  “We  acknowledge  that 
God  requires  justice.  But  we  have  not 
proclaimed  or  demonstrated  His  justice 
to  an  unjust  American  society.  Although 
the  Lord  calls  us  to  defend  the  social 
and  economic  rights  of  the  poor  and  the 
oppressed,  we  have  mostly  remained  si- 
lent. We  deplore  the  historic  involvement 
of  the  church  in  America  with  racism  and 
the  conspicuous  responsibility  of  the 
evangelical  community  for  perpetuating 
the  personal  attitudes  and  institutional 
structures  that  have  divided  the  body  of 
Christ  along  color  lines.  Further,  we 
have  failed  to  condemn  the  exploitation 
of  racism  at  home  and  abroad  by  our 
economic  system.” 

Spanish  Baptists  Flood  Relief 

The  Spanish  Baptist  Union  has 
launched  an  emergency  operation  to  buy 
blankets  for  victims  of  flash  floods  which 
struck  the  southern  Spanish  provinces 
of  Europe  in  October. 

Reports  received  by  the  European  Bap- 
tist Federation  here  indicate  the  week  of 
Oct.  27  to  Nov.  4 was  designated  for 
special  offerings  in  Spanish  Baptist 
churches.  Funds  will  be  used  to  buy 
blankets  for  the  homeless  and  displaced 
victims. 

One  parishioner  at  Madrid’s  First 
Baptist  church  reportedly  gave  the 
equivalent  of  $485  to  begin  “Operation 
Blanket”  there.  The  Baptist  World 
Alliance  has  pledged  $1,000  for  the  cam- 
paign. A factory  in  Lorca  will  make 
blankets  available  at  wholesale  cost. 

Flash  floods  hit  towns  and  cities  in 
three  southern  Spanish  provinces  in 


early  October.  Some  275  people  are 
estimated  dead.  No  Baptist  families  are 
known  to  have  died  or  lost  property  in 
the  disaster. 

Don’t  Take  Sides  in  Middle  East  War 

A top  official  of  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention  cautioned  here  against 
taking  sides  in  the  Middle  East  conflict 
because  “there  are  two  sides  to  the 
problem.” 

Dr.  Porter  Routh  of  Nashville,  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  nation’s  largest 
Protestant  denomination,  told  the  Ar- 
kansas Baptist  State  Convention  that 
the  Middle  East  situation  is  of  particu- 
lar concern  to  Southern  Baptists  because 
they  have  missionaries  in  both  the  Arab 
countries  and  in  Israel. 

“We  feel  there  are  two  sides  to  the 
problem  and  we  cannot  afford  to  take 
sides.  Dr.  Routh  said.  “We  should  pray 
for  secretary  of  state  Henry  Kissinger 
and  others  who  are  working  with  him 
in  efforts  to  work  out  a lasting  peace." 

Bankruptcy  of  Politics 

In  relation  to  the  population  of  Israel 
the  1,854  Israeli  soldiers  killed  in  the 
recent  brief  Arab-Israeli  war  would  be 
similar  to  the  U.S.  losing  138,000  soldiers. 
This  is  more  than  twice  the  number  of 
U.S.  soldiers  killed  in  the  eight-year 
Vietnam  War. 

Senator  Fulbright  said,  “The  conflict 
of  the  Middle  East  is  testimony  to  the 
bankruptcy  of  traditional  power  politics.” 

“The  critical  opportunity  has  now 
come,”  said  Delton  Franz,  Washington 
Memo , "for  concerned  Christians  to  en- 
courage our  government  to  introduce 
alternatives  to  arming  the  Middle  East 
nations  as  a means  of  building  for  peace 
in  the  Middle  East.” 


Cigarette  Smoking  on  the  Rise 

Despite  persistent  warnings  about  the 
possible  hazards  of  cigarettes,  smokers 
apparently  do  not  — or  cannot  — quit, 
and  studies  reveal  that  an  increasing 
number  of  Americans  are  taking  up  the 
habit. 

Statistics  released  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  disclose  that  42.2 
percent  of  all  American  men  over  21 
and  30.5  percent  of  all  women  over  21 
smoke  cigarettes.  The  domestic  consump- 
tion of  cigarettes  is  expected  to  reach  a 
record  high  of  583  billion  this  year. 


Statistics  show  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  young  smokers.  The  National 
Clearing  House  for  Smoking  and  Health 
estimates  that  15.7  percent  of  boys  and 
13.3  percent  of  girls,  12  to  18,  smoked 
during  1972.  This  compares  with  14.7 
percent  of  boys  and  8.4  percent  of  girls 
in  the  same  age  bracket  who  smoked 
in  1968. 


More  Canadians  Reporting 
No  Religious  Ties 

The  number  of  Canadians  who  state 
they  have  no  religion  has  increased  by 
10  times  between  1961  and  1971. 

Census  figures  released  by  Statistics 
Canada  reveal  that  the  number  of 
Canadians  claiming  no  religion  jumped 
from  94,763  in  1961  to  929,575  in 
1971.  Increases  were  most  noticeable  in 
Ontario,  Alberta,  and  British  Columbia. 

Statistics  Canada  officials  warn,  howev- 
er, that  earlier  statistics  may  be  de- 
ceiving. Until  the  1971  census,  people 
replied  to  questions  asked  by  a census- 
taker.  In  1971,  for  the  first  time,  Cana- 
dians filled  out  their  own  census  forms  in 
private. 

Berrigan  Condemns  an 
“Ambiguous  Canada 

Daniel  Berrigan  said  in  Toronto  that 
Canada  helps  make  napalm  for  the  U.S. 
and  then  takes  in  that  country’s  deserters 
in  an  appallingly  ambiguous  position. 

The  antiwar  U.S.  priest,  who  is  a visit- 
ing professor  of  theology  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Manitoba,  said : 

“Canada  has  both  ends  of  a dirty  stick 
and  ends  up  with  both  ends  dirty.” 

Addressing  2,500  persons  at  a public 
meeting  in  Metropolitan  United  Church, 
Berrigan  said  Canada  is  a nation  “afflict- 
ed with  the  delusion  that  real  change 
comes  cheap”  and  is  content  to  face  the 
world’s  crises  by  sending  in  peace-keeping 
troops  “to  mop  up  after  the  murderers.” 

“Fuel  Shortage”  Is  Only  the  First 
The  current  shortage  of  fuel  for  energy 
is  just  the  beginning  of  worldwide 
shortages”  of  resources,  the  president 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America  said  in 
Detroit. 

Robert  J.  Marshall  of  New  York  called 
on  congregations  of  the  denomination  to 
cooperate  in  conserving  energy  in  the 
present  crisis. 

He  urged  all  Americans  to  deal  realistical- 
ly with  the  fact  that  shortages  will  likely 
‘be  impressed  upon  us  more  and  more 
for  the  rest  of  our  lifetime.” 

The  “fellowship  of  humanity,”  he  said, 
must  reconstruct  the  economic  system  so 
all  will  have  a fair  share.  ” 
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NEWSPAPER 


The  Singing  Train 

“Unless  you  turn  and  become  like  children,  you  will 
never  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven  (Mt.  18:2). 

When  I was  a boy  a single  track  railroad  made  a near 
half  circle  around  our  farm  at  a distance  of  two  miles. 
Morning  and  evening  a mail  train  made  its  way  around 
the  circle,  tooting  at  the  crossings. 

My  grandmother,  who  on  reflection  may  have  been 
somewhat  romantic,  taught  me  to  call  it  “the  singing 
train”  because  its  horn  had  a distinctive  mellow  sound 
quite  in  contrast  to  the  shrill  whistles  of  the  steam  loco- 
motives. Though  I got  to  see  the  little  train  on  only  a few 
occasions,  I felt  a kind  of  affection  for  it. 

Thus  it  was  jarring  to  learn  one  day  that  others  had  a 
different  name  for  this  train:  “the  gas  bus.”  What  an  un- 
imaginative matter-of-fact  name  for  a train!  What  a way 
to  demythologize  the  myth  of  the  train  with  a personality. 
Of  course,  it  is  necessary  that  one  grow  up  and  learn  that 
trains  like  all  other  products  of  technology  are  objects  of 
value  only  for  what  they  can  do.  What  propels  them  and 
how  they  sound  are  unimportant. 

What  is  important  is  to  maintain  some  kind  of  confidence 
in  the  processes  of  life  so  that  we  can  live  and  work  with 
faith,  hope,  and  imagination.  William  Barclay  suggests 
three  characteristics  of  the  child  which  he  believes  Jesus 
had  in  mind  in  His  famous  statement  quoted  above: 
these  are  humility,  dependence,  trust.  One  can  easily  see 
how  these  qualities  are  needed  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
The  one  who  follows  Jesus  needs  these  characteristics  of 
childhood  combined  with  the  adult  understanding  of  how 
things  go. 

In  fact  it  comes  to  mind  that  another  Scripture  calls 
on  people  of  God  to  “no  longer  be  children,  tossed  to  and 
fro  and  carried  about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine  (Eph. 
4:14).  So  there  is  a paradox  in  the  call  to  be  at  the  same 
time  childlike  and  adultlike.  How  is  this  possible? 

As  an  attempt  to  answer,  let  us  consider  Barclay  s three 
observations  in  turn. 

1.  Humility.  Why  is  this  necessary  to  function  in  the 
kingdom  of  God?  The  humble  person  accepts  himself  as 
God  has  made  him  and  so  is  able  to  function  to  the  extent 
of  his  abilities.  The  proud  person  is  either  falsely  humble 
or  aggressively  available. 

Pride  is  seen  in  the  one  who  is  unwilling  to  give  his 
abilities  for  the  kingdom.  He  will  never  do  anything  the 
church  asks,  for  he  holds  that  anyone  else  can  do  it  better 
than  he.  So  he  really  has  no  function  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  The  opposite  manifestation  of  the  same  problem 
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is  seen  in  tne  person  wno  warns  to  no  everyrning.  He  is 
Sunday  school  superintendent  for  25  years,  and  is  insulted 
when  he  is  finally  not  re-elected. 

The  humble  person  is  comfortable  enough  with  himself 
to  be  able  to  serve  when  needed  and  refrain  when  not 
needed. 

2.  Dependence.  The  child  assumes  dependence,  the 
adolescent  fights  it,  and  the  adult  assumes  independence. 

To  be  independent  is  to  be  free  to  ignore  others’  pri- 
orities and  limitations.  For  some  this  is  more  important 
than  for  others,  but  pushed  to  its  limits,  independence 
brings  alienation  and  loss  of  contact  with  one  s fellows. 
Independence  from  God  is  the  road  to  ultimate  alienation 
and  despair.  The  person  of  faith  is  willingly  dependent. 

3.  Trust.  It  may  be  that  dependence  leads  to  trust  or 
possibly  it  is  the  other  way  around.  As  Barclay  observes, 
children  will  start  out  on  a trip  with  their  parents,  trust- 
ing completely  that  they  will  be  cared  for,  though  not 
knowing  how  it  will  happen.  Adults  are  less  trusting. 

Particularly  are  they  hesitant  to  trust  in  God,  for 
they  cannot  see  how  they  will  get  through  the  current 
crisis  without  a lot  of  anxiety  and  who  knows  how  many 
more  crises  they  will  have?  A little  anxiety  may  not  be 
particularly  harmful  except  that  it  makes  adults  cautious 
and  conservative.  People  who  trust  are  willing  to  venture 
when  appropriate  and  to  persevere  when  that  is  called 
for.  Without  trust  they  become  timid  and  are  open  to  de- 
spair for  they  lack  the  blanket  of  security  which  trust 
provides.  In  contrast  those  “who  wait  for  the  Lord  . . . 
shall  mount  up  with  wings  like  eagles,  they  shall  run  and 
not  be  weary,  they  shall  walk  and  not  faint. 

So  much  for  the  concern  to  be  childlike,  what  about  the 
opposite  concern  for  maturity?  How  is  this  expressed? 
Perhaps  this  is  to  recognize  that  the  singing  train  and  the 
gas  bus  are  the  same  and  to  be  willing  to  accept  this  as  a 
base  from  which  to  launch  a relentless  pursuit  of  truth 
and  understanding. 

It  seems  clear  that  many  who  are  considered  adult  go 
through  life  with  a child’s  level  of  understanding.  They 
have  never  engaged  in  a rigorous  search  for  the  meaning 
of  life  and  the  will  of  God  for  them. 

These  are  the  people  who  are  tossed  about  by  every 
religious  fad  which  comes  along.  But  those  who  have 
turned,  as  Jesus  said,  and  directed  their  steps  toward  a 
lifelong  pilgrimage  of  faith,  will  not  be  diverted  in  this 
way.  In  1974  as  in  1973  they  will  continue  to  walk  in  the 
way  of  Him  who  called  them  out  of  darkness  into  His 
marvelous  light.  — Daniel  Hertzler 
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To  Cast  A Stone 

by  Emily  Sargent  Councilman 

How  can  there  be  a greater  sin, 
One  sin  more  wrong  than  others. 
Unless  perhaps  it  is  this  sin  — 

The  judging  of  my  brothers? 


by  Ellrose  D.  Zook 


Isaac  Watts:  Father  of  English  Hymnody 


Isaac  Watts  1674-1748.  He  wrote  nearly  700  hymns. 


It  is  said  that  Isaac  Watts  wrote  his  first  hymn  at  the 
age  of  20.  He  came  home  from  having  finished  his  univer- 
sity training,  and  complained  to  his  father  about  the  “harsh- 
ness and  uncouthness”  of  the  way  the  psalms  were  versified 
for  use  in  worship  services.  His  father  suggested  that  he 
write  something  better.  Watts  responded  with  “Behold  the 
Glories  of  the  Lamb.”  This  was  only  the  beginning.  Dur- 
ing his  lifetime  Watts  wrote  nearly  700  hymns. 

The  Mennonite  Hymnal  contains  37  of  these.  (See  page 
614  in  The  Hymnal  for  a list  of  them.)  What  would  we  do 
today  without  hymns  such  as  “When  I Survey  the  Won- 
drous Cross,”  "Jov  to  the  World,  "Give  to  Our  God  Im- 


Ellrose  D.  Zook  retired  recently  after  more  than  45  years  with  Mennonite 
Publishing  House.  He  served  as  Publisher's  Representative  on  the  com- 
mittee which  prepared  The  Mennonite  Hymnal.  For  background  to  his  arti- 
cle Ellrose  acknowledges  especially  the  biography.  Isaac  Watts:  His  Life  and 
Works,  by  Arthur  Paul  Davis. 


mortal  Praise,”  and  scores  of  other  loved  hymns  which 
God  gave  us  through  this  Christian  poet? 

300  Years  Ago.  Isaac  Watts  was  born  July  17,  1674,  in 
Southampton,  England,  the  first  of  eight  children  in  the 
Watts  family.  The  Watts  were  well  known  and  highly  re- 
spected in  Southampton  and  belonged  to  the  Dissenter 
Church  group  known  as  Independents. 

Isaac’ s early  education  gives  us  a glimpse  of  his  abilities 
and  insights.  His  father  began  teaching  him  Latin  at  age 
four.  In  the  grammar  school  at  Southampton  he  began  the 
study  of  Greek  at  nine  and  Hebrew  at  13.  He  learned 
French  at  about  ten. 

Depending  upon  the  ruling  monarch,  English  Dissenters 
were  persecuted  or  allowed  to  live  in  comparative  peace. 
Isaac’s  father  was  imprisoned  at  least  twice.  On  his  second 
imprisonment  nine-year-old  Isaac  wrote  in  his  autobio- 
graphy: “1683.  My  father  persecuted  and  imprisoned  for 
nonconformity  6 months.  After  that  forced  to  leave  his  family 
and  live  privately  in  London  2 years.” 

His  father  did  not  forget  about  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
his  family.  He  wrote  letters  admonishing  them  to  read  the 
Scriptures  with  delight,  to  worship  God  in  God’s  own  way, 
and  to  spurn  all  “popish  doctrine.” 

Minister,  Educator,  Poet.  Through  an  act  of  law  Dis- 
senters were  barred  from  attending  the  universities  of  Ox- 
ford or  Cambridge.  Watts  was  a faithful  and  respected 
Dissenter  during  his  entire  life  and  refused  at  any  time  to 
conform  to  the  religious  and  cultural  life  of  his  time.  Thus 
the  Dissenters  formed  "academies”  by  which  they  could 
educate  their  leaders  and  ministers.  These  academies  were 
usually  small  and  conducted  by  one  well-qualified  scholar. 
The  education  received  at  one  of  these  academies  was 
usually  equal  to  or  surpassed  that  of  Cambridge  and  Ox- 
ford. 
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Isaac  Watts  attended  a nonconformist  academy  at  Stoke 
Newington  from  1690  to  1694.  Here  he  became  a dis- 
tinguished scholar  and  was  soon  recognized  as  an  unusually 
gifted  and  learned  man. 

After  he  completed  his  work  at  the  academy  in  June 
1694,  he  returned  home  where  he  began  writing  and  serv- 
ing as  assistant  pastor  at  the  Independent  Church  at  Mark 
Lane,  London.  He  became  pastor  of  this  congregation  in 
1702. 

Watts  never  married  nor  had  a home  of  his  own.  He 
was  invited  to  live  with  wealthy  members  of  his  congrega- 
tion. He  first  lived  with  the  Sir  John  Hartopp  family  and 
tutored  his  son  John  Hartopp.  Later  he  lived  with  Sir 
Thomas  Abney  family  and  served  as  tutor  of  the  children. 

In  1712  Watts  suffered  a severe  attack  of  illness  which 
hindered  his  pastoral  work.  The  illness  left  his  nerves  per- 
manently affected.  During  this  sickness  Abney  invited  him 
to  his  home  and  in  succeeding  years  he  lived  in  Abney 
homes  until  his  death  on  November  25,  1748. 

Watts  became  well  known  in  both  England  and  America 
as  an  author  of  about  sixty  titles  on  education,  theology, 
philosophy,  and  poetry.  His  first  work  written  at  age  31 
was  Horae  Lyricae,  a book  of  poems  on  piety,  virtue,  and 
death.  About  the  same  time  he  wrote  Hymns  and  Spiritual 
Songs.  These  two  books  brought  him  considerable  fame  as 
a poet.  His  poetical  works  received  high  distinction  among 
English  poets  and  his  writings  earned  for  him  the  esteem 
and  friendship  of  many  in  England  and  America. 

Some  interesting  anecdotes  about  Watts  as  a poet  when 
a child  have  been  preserved.  At  the  age  of  seven  Isaac 
won  a farthing  prize  for  writing  the  following  lines: 

I wrote  not  for  a farthing,  but  to  try 
How  I your  farthing  writers  can  outvie. 

In  later  years  he  wrote  a famous  essay  on  children’s 
literature,  Divine  Songs.  In  1897  E.  R.  Herrick  and  Co., 
New  York,  published  the  book.  Childhood  Songs  of  Long 
Ago,  by  Isaac  Watts.  The  first  poem  in  this  book  is  en- 
titled “Against  Idleness  and  Mischief”  and  the  first  verse 
reads: 

How  doth  the  little  busy  bee 
Improve  each  shining  hour 
And  gather  honey  all  the  day 
From  every  opening  flower! 

Watts  and  Christian  Hymnody.  Watts  is  called  the  “fa- 
ther of  English  hymnody.”  The  Protestant  churches  of 
England  and  Scotland  were  for  several  centuries  psalm- 
singing churches.  The  leaders  insisted  on  “purity”  of 
Scripture  from  the  psalms.  This  practice  resulted  in  the 
writing  and  singing  of  hymns  from  the  psalms  which 
seemed  uninspired  and  ungainly.  The  Bay  Psalm  Book 
(1640)  in  America  is  an  example. 

With  the  Reformation  in  Europe  came  German  hymn 
singing  which  was  enjoyed  by  revived  believers  in  the 


Christian  faith  and  commended  by  the  Reformers  such  as 
Luther.  For  several  centuries  these  two  streams  of  song 
in  worship  existed  side  by  side. 

Many  authors  and  poets  attempted  to  bring  these  two 
streams  together,  to  give  more  inspiration  and  meaning 
to  the  psalm  hymns,  and  to  include  other  parts  of  the 
Scripture  into  hymns.  Watts’  first  hymns  and  poems  fore- 
shadowed the  trend  of  his  later  hymns  by  emphasizing 
the  theme  of  Christ’s  love,  suffering,  and  dying  for  sinful 
man. 

In  fact,  it  was  Watts  who  brought  the  two  streams  to- 
gether. His  position  was  unique  in  that  though  he  could 
not  accept  the  staid  and  ungainly  psalm-singing  of  the 
Independents  neither  did  he  go  to  the  other  extreme  and 
forgo  the  dignity  and  poetical  quality  of  what  he  felt  a 
Christian  hymn  should  be.  That  Christian  churches  of  all 
denominations  have  been  singing  hymns  by  Watts  for  the 
past  300  years  should  convince  any  lover  of  Christian 
hymns  of  the  great  worth  and  spiritual  depth  of  his  work. 
Daniel  Kauffman  used  to  say  that  these  great  hymn  writers 
enjoyed  a kind  of  inspiration  next  to  that  of  the  writers  of 
Scripture. 

In  our  appreciation  of  the  work  of  Watts  in  Christian 
hymnody  we  must  not  overlook  the  great  contribution  of 
his  contemporaries,  the  Wesleys.  Watts  being  a rather 
strict  Dissenter  and  also  inclined  to  more  formality  in  wor- 
ship than  the  Wesleys,  was  their  friend  nevertheless.  The 
Wesleys  took  Christian  hymnody  another  step  toward  what 
we  know  as  gospel  songs,  a natural  result  of  the  evan- 
gelical revival  of  that  time. 

The  first  hymnbook  in  the  eighteenth-century  church  was 
the  Collection  of  Psalms  and  Hymns  by  John  Wesley.  Of 
the  seventy  hymns  in  this  book  Wesley  chose  a third  from 
Watts.  Watts  and  Charles  Wesley  have  enjoyed  friendly 
rivalry  among  editors  of  hymnals  since  that  time.  If  it 
appears  that  Wesley’s  hymns  occur  more  often,  we  must 
remember  he  wrote  about  6,500  and  Watts  697. 

Millar  Patrick  in  The  Story  of  the  Church’s  Song  has 
written  the  following  about  Watts’  hymns: 

He  set  forever  the  example  of  what  the  congregational 
hymn  should  be.  What  made  his  own  hymns  so  popular 
was  their  fidelity  to  Scripture,  their  consistent  objectivity 
and  freedom  from  introspection,  and  their  exact  suitability, 
in  ideas  and  in  the  limpid  clearness  for  their  language,  for 
giving  voice  to  the  religious  thought  and  emotion  of  the 
average  believer;  these  qualities  make  his  best  hymns  per- 
fect for  the  expression  of  a congregation’s  worship.  He 
showed  also  that  a good  hymn  for  popular  use  should  have 
a single  theme,  organic  unity,  boldness  of  attack  in  the 
opening  line,  and  a definite  progression  of  thought  through- 
out to  a marked  and  decisive  climax.  Also,  it  should  be 
short.  His  hymns  are  brief,  compact,  direct,  and  telling. 
Reasons  like  these  justified  James  Montgomery  in  saying 
that  Watts  was  the  “real  founder  of  English  hymnody.” 
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Confused  About  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 

by  Norman  Derstine 


I’m  confused!  Or  maybe  others  are  confused.  Anyway, 
there  is  a lot  of  confused  thinking  about  the  church  and 
the  kingdom.  One  of  our  brethren  said  of  a speaker  at  a 
prophecy  conference,  “His  fearless  declaration  regarding 
Israel  as  Israel  and  never  the  church,  and  the  church  as 
never  the  kingdom  clarified  for  all  what  he  believes."  Does 
his  statement,  “The  church  as  never  the  kingdom”  clarify 
for  you  the  meaning  of  the  kingdom  of  God  or  add  to  the 
confusion?  To  me  it  brings  confusion.  Let  us  see  if  we  can 
shed  light  on  the  meaning  of  the  kingdom  of  God  as  de- 
scribed in  the  New  Testament.  Then  new  understandings 
about  Israel  may  emerge. 

The  sayings  of  Jesus  will  be  the  most  significant  place 
to  find  our  clues.  Mark  said  he  came  into  Galilee  “preach- 
ing the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  saying,  The 
time  is  fulfilled  and  the  kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand:  re- 
pent ye,  and  believe  the  gospel.  Gospel  — repent  — 
believe  all  are  involved  in  being  the  church  and  the  king- 
dom. After  Peter’s  confession  he  said,  “Upon  this  rock  I 
will  build  my  church.  . . . And  I will  give  unto  thee 
the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Here  our  Master 
identifies  kingdom  and  church  as  being  close  to  the  same 
thing. 

The  Jews  Were  Confused.  There  was  confusion  in  the 
days  of  Jesus,  for  some  were  looking  for  the  wrong  kind 
of  kingdom!  “And  when  he  was  demanded  of  the  Pharisees, 
when  the  kingdom  of  God  should  come,  he  answered 
them  and  said.  The  kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with 
observation:  Neither  shall  they  say,  Lo  here!  or,  lo! 
there!  for,  behold,  the  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you. 

The  kingdom  that  Jesus  introduced  could  be  received: 
“Whosoever  shall  not  receive  the  kingdom  of  God  as 
a little  child,  he  shall  not  enter  therein."  The  kingdom 
can  be  entered:  “Except  your  righteousness  shall  exceed 
the  righteousness  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  ye  shall 
in  no  case  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

The  Jews  were  blinded  to  the  kind  of  kingdom  that 
Jesus  came  to  inaugurate.  Rather  than  face  the  implica- 
tions of  the  kingdom  that  was  inward  and  spiritual  and 
called  for  the  total  allegiance  to  the  rule  of  God  in 
their  lives,  they  rejected  Him  and  His  kingdom. 

Jesus  did  not  change  His  program  because  the  Jews 
rejected  His  kingdom.  He  carried  it  forward  as  prophesied 
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and  the  nation  of  Israel  found  itself  on  the  outside  and 
took  part  in  the  crucifixion.  They  had  mistaken  the  proph- 
ets and  were  looking  for  a literal,  territory- type  kingdom 
that  would  defeat  Rome.  They  were  looking  for  the  kind  of 
kingdom  that  Satan  was  offering  Jesus  when  “he  shewed 
unto  him  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  in  a moment  of 
time. 

Confused  About  the  Word  Kingdom.  Alfred  Eders- 
heim,  in  The  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah, 
points  out  the  varied  meanings  of  the  word  kingdom  as  it 
is  used  129  times  in  the  New  Testament.  According  to 
Edersheim: 

— 34  times  it  means  “the  rule  of  God. 

— 17  times  it  means  “it  was  manifested  through  Christ. 

— 1 1 times  it  means  “is  apparent  in  the  church. 

— 24  times  it  means  “it  develops  through  hindrances. 

— 12  times  it  means  “is  triumphant  at  the  second  com- 

ing of  Christ. 

— 31  times  it  means  “it  is  finally  perfected  in  the  world 

to  come. 

With  this  kind  of  an  analysis  how  can  a student  of  the 
Scriptures  say,  “The  church  as  never  the  kingdom  clarified 
for  all  what  he  believes  ”?  This  leads  to  confusion.  The 
church  and  the  kingdom  both  have  a present  reality  and 
a future  fulfillment  in  God’s  plan.  You  can’t  be  in  the 
kingdom  without  being  in  the  church.  In  the  final  consum- 
mation Christ’s  rule  will  extend  beyond  the  church  when 
all  kingdoms  will  be  subservient  to  His  supreme  rule  as 
King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords! 

With  this  understanding  of  the  kingdom  we  can  agree 
with  Cluttonbrock  who  said:  “The  dogma  of  the  kingdom 
ought  to  be  the  main  dogma  of  the  church,  and  the  main 
dogma  for  every  individual  member  in  it.  This  is  true 
because  “the  kingdom  is  a present,  and  yet  an  ever  com- 
ing, a gradually  developing  reality;  a present  possession 
and  a future  hope.  It  transcends  all  national  boundaries  and 
is  worldwide  in  its  scope." 

Confused  Disciples.  When  the  disciples  asked  the  ques- 
tion, “Will  you  at  this  time  restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel? 
they  had,  as  Calvin  said,  “Almost  as  many  errors  as 
words  in  their  question.”  They  were  confused  about  the 
time,  sphere,  and  character  of  the  kingdom! 

John  R.  W.  Stott  presents  a logical  sequence  that  helps 
to  unravel  the  confusion.  He  indicates  six  ways  that  the 
kingdom  came  into  being: 
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1.  His  kingdom  began  to  come  at  the  baptism  of  Jesus. 
The  voice  from  heaven  employed  the  words  of  the 
Messianic  Psalm  (2:7)  “Thou  art  my  Son.”  So  Jesus  could 
immediately  indicate  that  the  “time  is  fulfilled,  and  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand.”  That  the  kingdom  had  really 
come  is  clear  from  the  possibility  of  entering  it.  But  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees  tried  to  block  the  road  into  the 
kingdom.  Jesus  said,  “Woe  to  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees, 
hypocrites!  because  you  shut  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
against  men;  for  you  neither  enter  yourselves,  nor  allow 
those  who  would  enter  to  go  in.” 

2.  The  transfiguration  manifested  His  kingdom.  Jesus 
said  to  His  disciples,  “Believe  Me,  there  are  some  of  you 
standing  here  who  will  know  nothing  of  death  until  you 
have  seen  the  kingdom  of  God  come  with  power.”  Peter, 
James,  and  John  saw  it  — the  kingdom  with  power  — on  the 
mount  of  transfiguration!  They  saw  His  kingdom  in  full 
splendor  and  they  were  talking  about  His  death  and  resur- 
rection. So  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  is  central 
to  the  kingdom! 

3.  The  cross  was  essential  to  the  kingdom.  The  temple 
of  His  physical  body  had  to  be  destroyed  before  the 
temple  of  His  spiritual  body  could  be  raised  and  the  temple 
of  His  mystical  body,  the  church  and  the  kingdom,  be  fully 
established. 

4.  His  resurrection  and  exaltation  began  a new  phase 
of  the  kingdom.  During  the  forty  days  that  transpired. 
He  spoke  “of  the  kingdom  of  God”  (Acts  1:3).  This  sug- 
gests that  with  His  death  and  resurrection  His  kingdom  was 
entering  into  a new  phase. 

5.  Pentecost  was  a further  manifestation  of  the  king- 
dom of  God.  The  disciples  still  had  some  learning  to  do  and 
made  some  blunders  up  to  Pentecost.  Thomas  was  absent 
when  Christ  appeared,  and  Peter  had  gone  fishing,  but 
their  greatest  confusion  was  about  the  kingdom.  They 
were  still  talking  about  restoring  the  kingdom  “at  this 
time”  to  Israel  when  Jesus  was  thinking  in  much  greater 
concepts.  So  they  were  mistaken  or  confused  about  the 
time,  sphere,  and  character  of  the  kingdom.  Acts  1:6-8. 
The  time  confusion  was  answered  by  Jesus  saying,  “It 
is  not  for  you  to  know  the  times  or  the  seasons,  which 
the  Father  hath  put  in  his  own  power.”  The  sphere  con- 
fusion was  answered  by  saying  they  would  “be  witness- 
es unto  me  . . . unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth.” 
The  character  confusion  indicated  that  they  were  still 

hung  up  on  a material  domain  for  the  kingdom.  He 
focused  on  the  spiritual  aspect  of  the  kingdom  by  saying 
the  kingdom  would  spread  as  the  Spirit  gave  them 
power  for  witness  to  Him!  Later  Peter  took  the  keys 
of  the  kingdom  and  unlocked  the  door  to  the  Gentiles  an- 
swering for  all  times  questions  related  to  the  time,  sphere, 
and  character  of  the  kingdom. 

6.  The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (AD  70)  opened  the 
way  for  further  understanding  of  the  kingdom.  Jesus  spoke 
of  judgment  and  through  this  they  were  to  realize  that 
the  kingdom  had  come.  Pentecost  and  this  destruction  re- 


veal two  aspects  of  His  kingdom  — grace  and  wrath.  The 
final  coming  of  Christ  that  was  predicted  the  same  time 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  was,  will  fulfill  all  these  fore- 
shadowings. 

J.  M.  Kik  said,  “The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  signalized 
that  the  old  dispensation  was  over  and  never  to  return 
. . . the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  its  temple  was  a 
great  blessing  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  spiritual 
conception  of  the  kingdom  taught  by  Christ  and  His 
apostles  would  have  been  much  more  difficult  to  teach 
if  the  old  city  and  old  temple  had  not  been  fully  de- 
stroyed.” 

John  B.  W.  Stott  adds  this  additional  thought.  “The 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  was  a miniature  of  the  King’s 
final  coming  in  judgment  just  as  the  transfiguration  was 
a miniature  of  His  final  coming  in  glory.” 

Christian  Arabs  Are  Confused.  Very  few  of  the  Arab 
Christian  leaders  accept  the  theology  by  which  Western 
Christianity  has  supported  Israel.  And  they  speak  for  more 
than  seven  million  Arab  Christians.  They  are  calling  for 
a fresh  look  at  the  meaning  of  Israel  in  the  Bible.  These 
Christians  feel  that  they  are  part  of  the  new  Israel.  Gala- 
tians 6:16.  If  the  sons  of  Abraham  are  to  be  identified  in 
the  flesh,  they  say,  then  the  Arabs  must  be  included.  As 
the  Christian  Arab  reads  his  New  Testament  he  sees  him- 
self already  involved  in  the  kingdom. 

The  theology  or  biblical  interpretation  that  the  Arab 
Christians  have  difficulty  accepting  is  “Israel  as  Israel  and 
never  the  church,  and  the  church  as  never  the  kingdom.” 
This  does  not  clarify  things  for  them.  It  even  brings  death 
and  destruction.  For  many  “crusading  Christians”  see  God 
driving  the  Arabs  back  from  the  Nile  to  the  Euphrates. 
This  is  being  confused  about  the  different  kingdom  that 
Jesus  established. 

Frank  Epp  says,  “Many  Christians  see  Christ  allied 
with  America  and  Israel  and  the  Antichrist  with  Russia 
and  the  Arabs.  One  would  think  that  before  such  a scheme 
is  taken  too  far  one  would  at  least  consult  Arab  and 
Russian  Christians  whose  devotion  to  Christ,  as  well  as 
their  national  feelings,  have  at  least  as  much  validity  as 
those  boasted  in  the  West. 

The  prophetic  direction  of  the  Scripture  message  is 
toward  universalization  and  not  the  tribalization  of 
God,  toward  racial  inclusiveness  rather  than  exclusive- 
ness with  respect  to  the  chosen  people.  The  promised  land 
is  extended  rather  than  narrowed.  Its  people  are  increas- 
ingly known  for  their  moral  righteousness  rather  than 
for  their  military  might.  Jerusalem  becomes  the  eternal 
city  of  God  and  of  man,  rather  than  the  temporal  city  of 
a nation  or  tribe.  To  read  the  Bible  in  any  other  direction, 
as  it  were,  is  to  misread  it  and  to  contribute  to  the  Mid- 
dle East  conflict  rather  than  resolve  it.” 

Greater  clarity  on  the  church  and  the  kingdom  will  not 
only  bring  greater  unity  in  the  church  but  may  be  a 
contributing  factor  in  helping  resolve  world  tensions!  ^ 
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The  Burden  of  Too  Much  Time 


by  Phyllis  Pellman  Good 


I had  come  of  my  own  will.  They  hadn’t.  For  who  in 
his  right  mind  (and  most  of  them  were)  would  choose 
these  foul-smelling  (pine  oil  + urine  + medication)  green- 
plastered  rooms,  jutting  off  cavernous  darkened  hallways 
as  the  place  to  spend  the  closing  years  of  his  life?  You’re 
right.  None.  But  there  they  were:  sitting,  rocking, 
sprawling  — twisted  bodies,  child  eyes  in  weary  faces. 

With  the  years  of  their  lives  dwindled  into  an  ugly 
room  now,  the  old  people  sat  alone,  surrounded  by 
photographs,  cards,  and  more  cards  (such  an  “instant’ 
cheering  device,  we’ve  believed),  and  always  calendars. 
Pictures  of  yesterday,  calendars  of  tomorrow,  promising  no 
end  to  the  endless  days  of  remembering  and  waiting. 

Remembering  comes  easier  than  waiting  these  days. 
There  is  an  end  to  memories.  Who  knows  the  end  of 
waiting? 

I was  first  of  all  frightened  by  the  shutting  away  of  the 
old  people,  still  with  life  in  them.  Life,  albeit  in  varying 
amounts,  and  admittedly,  in  some  it  had  played  strange 
tricks  with  their  minds  and  later  years.  But  it  was  life, 
all  the  same. 

I wanted  to  beg  a promise  from  God  that  I should  be 
able  to  die,  no  later  than  age  fifty,  while  I’m  still  con- 
sidered “useful,”  that  cruel  term  by  which  we  decide  the 
fate  of  our  elders,  when  their  backs,  voices,  and  minds 
show  signs  of  weakening. 

And  while  I was  afraid,  I grew  angry.  Angry  that  we 
were  drying  up  the  time  and  minds  of  our  grandparents, 
who  still  have  life  within  them. 

Waiting  is  all  there  is  left  for  them  to  do  now.  Waiting 
already  at  9:30  in  the  morning  for  lunchtime,  waiting  on 
Monday  for  son  John  and  daughter  Carolyn  to  pay  their 
weekly  visit  on  Saturday,  waiting  for  the  doctor’s  visit 
and  the  attending  shots  promised  tomorrow  because  it  will 
mean,  at  least,  a break  in  the  waiting. 

And  on  and  on  the  intercom  music  plays,  with  the 
youthful  and  middle-aged  voices  singing  convincingly  (and 
somehow  glibly,  I felt  now)  of  “over  there  — and  sound- 
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ing  sure  that  that  should  take  care  of  the  hurts  and 
emptiness  of  the  old  people’s  “now.”  But  I was  no  longer 
sure.  The  hope  helped,  but  the  2 1/2  hours  till  lunch 
could  not  be  bridged  that  easily,  or  the  five  days  till  the 
children’s  visit,  hurried  that  smugly.  The  torture  of  too 
much  time  would  still  do  its  work. 

Time,  not  death,  is  the  old  people’s  enemy.  The  only 
way  to  kill  the  enemy  is  to  fill  their  time.  Logical,  I 
thought.  Easy.  I’d  hit  on  the  plan,  so  why  not  implement 
it?  Why  hadn’t  we  done  anything  about  it;  all  those 
“we’s”  who  put  people  there,  those  “wes”  who  work 
there,  those  “we’s”  who  prophetically  raise  our  voices 
against  social  injustice?  For  surely  that’s  what  this  is.  A 
crime.  We  re  killing  our  old  people  before  they’re  dead. 

We  let  children  disrupt  our  lives,  but  not  our  old  peo- 
ple. Why  are  we  more  responsible  to  the  one  than  the 
other?  Children  keep  us  at  home,  tie  us  down,  hold  us 
to  schedules.  But  we  are  disturbed  when  aging  and  death 
demand  the  same  attention.  So  we  begin  talking  about 
the  advantages  of  going  to  “the  home.” 

We  might  be  prepared  to  better  face  our  own  ending, 
if  we  weathered  the  process  as  a family,  with  our  elderly 
in  our  own  homes.  Instead  we  usually  decide  in  favor  of 
freedom  and  convenience  at  the  expense  of  the  grand- 
parents, and  pack  them  away  to  an  institution.  This 
may  be  the  time  to  resurrect  the  Grossvater  house  and 
stop  assuming  “the  home”  as  the  old  people’s  waiting 
station  and  dumping  ground. 

In  those  cases  where  we  can’t  care  for  them  adequately 
at  home  for  medical  reasons,  we  still  don’t  need  to 
abandon  them  to  their  memories  and  the  sterility  and  de- 
pression of  a medical  institution.  Crafts  work  for  those 
whose  eyes  and  hands  still  perform  when  directed  to.  But 
for  many  those  faculties  simply  no  longer  function.  They 
need  to  have  family  occasions  brought  to  them,  to  be 
taken  for  drives,  to  be  read  to,  listened  to,  visited  with. 

And  that’s  the  crunch.  It  takes  our  time  to  fill  their 
time.  We  who  believe  we  have  so  little  time  to  give  are 
the  only  relief  and  joy  for  those  who  are  being  crushed 
by  the  burden  of  too  much  time. 
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If  GOD'S  WORD  TODAY 


# teaching  the  Bible  in  the  classroom. 

# trusting  and  obeying  the  Bible  in  daily  life. 

# translating  the  Bible  with  competent  scholars. 


"In  our  work  on  the  New  International  Version, 
we're  trying  to  keep  away  from  both  the  wooden 
literalness  of  some  Bibles  and  the  loose 
paraphrasing  of  others.  The  NIB  will  conform  to 
modern  English  and  yet  be  dignified  and 
command  literary  respect." 

— G.  Irvin  Lehman 
Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary 


"What  a joy  it  is  to  attempt  to  communicate 
God's  word  in  the  classroom,  the  pulpit,  and 
through  faithful  new  versions." 
— J.  C.  Wenger 
Goshen  Biblical  Seminary 


Eastern  Mennonite  and  Goshen  Biblical  Seminaries  have  been  honored  by  the  call 
to  G.  Irvin  Lehman  and  J.  C.  Wenger  to  assist  in  the  preparation  of  the  New  Inter- 
national Version,  a new  translation  of  the  Bible  sponsored  by  the  Evangelical 
Theological  Society. 


Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary 

Harrisonburg,  Va.  22801 
Phone:  703-433-2771 


Goshen  Biblical  Seminary 

Elkhart,  Ind.  46514 
Phone:  219-523-1385 


church  news 

European  Christian  Peace 
Activities  Expand 


Many  European  Christians  are  much 
interested  in  peace.  Their  interest  in  an 
outcome  of  general  concern  about  the  pos- 
sibilities of  destruction  and  the  compas- 
sion for  those  suffering  from  war.  It  is 
grounded  also  in  a longing  for  the  biblical 
vision  of  peace  God  intends  for  man. 

The  MCC  Peace  Section  has  had  rep- 
resentation in  Europe  since  shortly  after 
World  War  II.  Recently,  some  have 
wondered  if  it  were  time  that  that  ministry 
come  to  an  end,  as  has  most  of  the  MCC 
work  of  relief  and  rehabilitation  there. 

Europeans  respond,  generally,  that  they 
want  the  Peace  Section  to  stay  and 
contribute  in  its  unique  way.  Some  felt 
Mennonites  have  a special  contribution  be- 
cause of  their  tradition  as  a believers’ 
church.  Political  and  social  developments 
are  forcing  many  European  churches  to 
become  free  of  state  support  and  encour- 
agement. Europeans  need  help  to  know 
what  it  means  to  be  a minority  church  and 
to  rely  upon  other  means  of  support  than 
taxation. 

The  peace  movement  is  going  through 
a struggle  to  determine  its  strategy. 
Groups  such  as  the  Fellowship  of  Recon- 
ciliation, the  Dutch  Mennonite  Peace  Group, 
and  the  German  Mennonite  Peace  Com- 
mittee have  drawn  together  Christians 
who  believe  that  Jesus  calls  them  to  be 
peacemakers  and  to  refuse  humanitarian 
grounds.  Persons  from  other  religious 
traditions  have  become  active  in  protest- 
ing war  and  trying  to  find  ways  to  peace. 

The  issue  is  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  none  of  the  Christian  peace  groups 
represents  the  approved  position  of  a 
church  body.  They  are  coalitions  of  per- 
sons who  support  antiwar,  or  peace, 
activities  for  religious,  social,  economic, 
humanitarian,  or  political  reasons. 

Some  think  a peace  movement  should 
be  broad  and  inclusive,  accepting  anyone 
who  wants  to  be  a part  of  it.  Others 
think  that  while  one  is  ready  to  converse 
with  others  and  to  join  them  in  certain 
activities,  there  should  be  a distinctly 
Christian  peace  organization  which  wit- 
nesses to  the  belief  that  the  followers  of 
Jesus  refuse  all  war  and  come  to  peace- 
making from  a Christian  commitment. 


Conscientious  Objection.  The  European 
attitude  toward  conscientious  objection  has 
changed  markedly  since  World  War  II.  At 
that  time  conscientious  objection  was  not 
legally  recognized  in  most  countries. 

The  Dutch  government  made  provision 
for  conscientious  objection  shortly  after 
World  War  II.  Mennonites  played  a signif- 
icant part  in  gaining  such  privileges  and 
provided  a ministry  for  those  seeking  rec- 
ognition as  conscientious  objectors.  Last 
year  there  were  1,500  Dutch  conscientious 
objectors  registered. 

The  West  German  government  over  a 
decade  ago  acknowledged  conscientious 
objection  as  a constitutional  right.  Germany 
has  gone  beyond  most  countries  in  granting 
equal  rights  and  benefits  to  COs  and  to 
military  personnel.  Most  countries  have 
granted  conscientious  objection  as  a privi- 
lege which  can  be  withdrawn.  Germany, 
however,  now  considers  it  a basic  human 
right,  and  has  thirty  thousand  who  claim 
conscientious  objection  to  war. 

Belgium  and  France  have  made  provi- 
sions for  COs  more  recently.  Their  pro- 
visions are  punitive  to  assure  that  con- 
scientious objectors  are  sincere  and  to 
discourage  too  easy  an  acceptance  of  the 
position.  The  number  of  COs  is  rising  in 
both  countries,  especially  among  Roman 
Catholics.  Switzerland  does  not  yet  have 
any  provision  other  than  noncombatant 
service.  A recent  list  showed  that  fifty 
young  Swiss  were  condemned  to  serve  jail 
sentences  of  one  to  seven  months  for 
refusing  military  service  between  March 
and  July  1973. 

Areas  of  Peace  Interest.  Peace  groups 
in  the  U.S.  have  been  preoccupied  for  the 
past  decade  with  Vietnam  and  the  military 
draft.  European  peace  groups  have  had  a 
wider  concern  for  oppression  in  the  Third 
World.  They  feel  that  inequities  between 
Western  countries  and  poorer  countries 
are  fertile  ground  for  the  seeds  of  future 
wars.  European  Christians  as  peace- 
makers must  also  deal  with  Marxism. 

Many  peacemakers  see  a strong  rela- 
tionship between  community  and  peace. 
Christian  groups  are  experimenting  with 
various  forms  of  Christian  community  life. 


New  forms  of  community  should  be  based 
on  cooperation  and  mutual  sharing  of 
property  and  goods.  Some  feel  that  indi- 
vidualism and  capitalist  competition  are 
contrary  to  Christ’s  teachings. 

A problem  peculiar  to  the  European 
situation  is  the  plight  of  migrant  workers 
who  do  not  have  adequate  food,  hous- 
ing, or  education.  Western  European 
industrial  growth  has  attracted  Mediter- 
ranean people  to  the  Netherlands,  Bel- 
gium, France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and 
Austria. 

The  Dutch  Mennonite  peace  group  is 
concerned  about  migrants  from  Portugal. 
This  distinction  was  made  between 
deserters  from  the  army  because  they  did 
not  want  to  fight  for  the  Portuguese  in 
Angola  and  others.  They  called  the 
deserters  refugees  since  they  were  in  the 
country  for  political  reasons.  The  others 
they  simply  called  aliens. 

The  deserters  in  both  the  Netherlands 
and  France  can  be  sent  back  and  then  face 
imprisonment.  Most  of  the  Portuguese  in 
both  categories  are  male.  They  do  not 
come  with  their  families  and  differences 
in  customs  and  practices  mean  they  are 
not  accepted  by  the  Dutch  and  they  run 
into  conflicts. 

Peace  Educational  Research.  Europeans 
are  making  strong  efforts  to  find  ways  to 
teach  peace  in  their  public  schools.  The 
book  How  Do  We  Teach  Peace?  reports 
on  Dutch  attempts  and  makes  proposals 
for  further  steps  to  be  taken.  Germany  has 
several  publications  which  propose  course 
materials  for  use  in  the  schools. 

Most  European  countries  have  devel- 
oped peace  research  institutes  which  use 
sociological,  political,  economic,  and 
psychological  skills  to  find  ways  of  reduc- 
ing conflict  and  violence.  Some  groups  are 
secular,  but  some  have  Christian  motiva- 
tions. 

Possible  Mennonite  Contributions.  The 
major  Mennonite  contribution  to  these 
small  and  struggling  movements  might  be 
in  the  area  of  the  biblical,  theological,  and 
historical  knowledge  about  peacemak- 
ing. We  have  scholars  in  these  fields  and 
a history  of  trying  to  be  faithfully  nonre- 
sistant. 

European  leaders  mentioned  a special 
need  for  publication  of  resource  materials. 
It  is  difficult  to  apply  American-produced 
peace  literature  to  Europe.  The  biblical 
materials  are,  however,  the  primary  source 
for  both.  Materials  in  French  and  German 
could  be  a help  to  greater  understanding 
and  faithfulness. 

Almost  universally,  European  leaders 
expressed  appreciation  for  what  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  has  done  and  for  ser- 
vices provided  by  the  Peace  Section.  They 
hope  the  Peace  Section  will  maintain  a 
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presence  in  their  midst,  sharing  concerns, 
working  at  common  problems,  and  search- 
ing for  the  leading  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
for  supportive  fellowship.  Our  continued 


Eighteen  different  groups  used  the 
Mennonite  Retreat  Center  in  Luxembourg 
during  the  past  year,  according  to  a report 
from  Harvey  and  Mildred  Miller,  Eastern 
Board  missionaries  in  Luxembourg.  In 
addition,  six  local  church  groups  used  the 
facility  for  a day’s  activities.  The  regular 
summer  children  s camps  were  also  held 
at  the  Center. 

The  Millers  were  responsible  for  cook- 
ing for  some  groups;  other  groups  handled 
it  themselves. 

Many  people  have  expressed  apprecia- 
tion for  the  Center  and  for  the  privilege 
of  using  its  facilities,”  wrote  the  Millers. 
Recently  a French  Mennonite  brother 
bought  a large  stack  of  kitchen  cabinet 
material  at  a cheap  price,  which  he  then 
donated  to  the  retreat  center.  He  took 
a week’s  vacation  to  help  with  the  in- 
stallation of  the  cabinets. 

The  Millers  also  reported,  “We  are 
thankful  to  the  Lord  that  under  His  bless- 
ing and  the  capable  management  of 
Joseph  Pletschette,  the  mission  bookstore, 
The  Good  Book,  had  done  very  well.” 
Josette  Schertz,  who  has  worked  at  the 


contacts  could  be  particularly  crucial  now 
when  European  Christians  show  more 
receptivity  for  peace  witness  and  for  the 
believers  church  than  ever  before. 


bookstore  nearly  eight  years,  became  the 
new  manager  Jan.  1.  Harvey  will  continue 
to  act  as  bookkeeper  for  the  store. 

Chad  Villagers  Store 
Grain  Against  Famine 

The  people  of  Guera  in  central  Chad 
have  again  planted  their  crops  in  dried- 
up  riverbeds.  And  for  the  second  year, 
their  crops  have  failed.  Guera  is  just  below 
the  Sahara  Desert  in  the  Sahel,  or  the 
edge  of  the  desert,  where  drought  and 
famine  are  killing  crops,  animals,  and 
driving  out  those  inhabitants  who  can  flee 
south,  where  crops  have  been  better. 

The  story  of  the  Guera  is  much  like 
that  of  the  larger  Sahel  region.  After  the 
1972  crop  failures,  people  sold  some  of 
their  belongings  to  survive.  This  year  they 
have  little  left  to  sell. 

But  just  now,  following  the  minimal 
local  harvest,  some  grain  is  available  in 
the  Guera  markets,  and  at  fair  prices, 
according  to  Stephen  Penner,  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  director  in  Chad. 

“The  price  of  millet  will  soon  begin  to 


rise,  however,  as  demand  increases,” 
Penner  said.  “By  March,  the  supply  will 
be  exhausted.  The  poor  will  be  hungry 
and  prone  to  sickness.  Millet,  hoarded  by 
those  seeking  financial  gain,  will  be  avail- 
able only  to  the  richest.” 

To  counterbalance  the  unequal  dis- 
tribution of  food  in  the  lean  months,  funds 
have  been  spent  to  buy  local  millet  for 
resale  or  distribution  later  at  prices  the 
poor  can  afford. 

French  missionary  Pierre  Cretigny 
reported  the  local  Christian  churches  are 
thrilled  with  this  aid.  The  funds  have 
been  distributed  among  the  church  leaders 
in  the  Bitkine  area  of  Chad.  These  Chris- 
tian leaders  are  buying  grain  and  storing 
it  in  silos  for  March  and  April  distribution 
among  the  very  poorest  in  their  local  vil- 
lages. 

‘ The  church  leaders  know  exactly 
who  suffers  in  their  villages,”  said  Mr. 
Cretigny.  “I  am  confident  the  millet  will 
wind  up  in  their  hands.” 

“Guera’s  needs  are  far  from  met,” 
Penner  said.  "More  millet  will  be  needed. 
Dispensaries  will  want  more  supplies  to 
meet  increased  demand,  and  farmers 
will  need  seeds  and  rain  for  their  1974 
crops.” 

India  Churches 
Send  Greetings 

Mennonites  in  India  sent  greetings  to 
Mennonites  in  other  parts  of  the  world  at 
the  close  of  1973. 

S.  N.  Solomon,  secretary  of  the  Menno- 
nite Church  in  India,  sent  the  following 
greeting  to  congregations  of  the  Menno- 
nite Church  in  Canada  and  United  States: 
“The  64th  annual  conference  in  its 
meeting  from  Nov.  2-4,  1973,  reaffirms 
our  desire  to  keep  in  touch  with  our 
sister  churches  in  other  lands.  We,  there- 
fore, resolve  to  send  our  Christian  greet- 
ings of  love  to  our  Mennonite  Church 
conferences  in  USA,  Canada,  Indonesia, 
Japan,  Java,  Taiwan,  Vietnam,  Africa, 
and  other  parts  of  the  world.  We  sin- 
cerely crave  their  prayer  support  for 
the  ongoing  work  of  the  church  in  In- 
dia.” 

The  Mennonite  Church  in  India  (MCI) 
was  organized  in  1910,  11  years  after 
missionaries  J.  A.  Ressler  and  Alice  Page 
opened  the  first  overseas  program  of  the 
North  American  Mennonite  Church. 

Through  congregations,  hospitals,  and 
schools  MCI  has  trained  leaders  to  assume 
responsibility  for  all  its  institutions.  The 
conference  is  made  up  of  14  congregations 
with  a membership  (1972)  of  1,830.  Church 
institutions  include  a secondary  school, 
middle  school,  and  three  primary  schools; 
also  the  Dhamtari  Christian  Hospital  and 
School  of  Nursing,  and  Shantipur  Leprosy 


Food  for  the  Children 


This  Dacca  feeding  station  is  sponsored  by  Mennonite  Central  Committee  and  the  International 
Red  Cross.  Five  thousand  Bihari  children  receive  milk  each  morning.  The  children  get  periodic 
medical  checkups  to  see  how  they  are  progressing. 


Luxembourg  Retreat  Center  Well  Used 


January  15, 1974 
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Homes  and  Hospital. 

Indianization,  coming  through  a long 
series  of  steps,  especially  in  the  past  20 
years,  was  officially  completed  in  1973 
with  the  transfer  of  all  property  held  and 
operated  by  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, Elkhart,  Ind.,  in  Madhya  Pradesh 
state  to  an  Indian  agency  and  with  the 
closing  of  all  major  functions  of  the 
American  Mennonite  Association. 

Missionaries  with  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  in  India  have  been  redeployed 
from  the  Dhamtari  area  to  assignments 
which  serve  the  larger  Christian  com- 
munity. They  are  involved  in  theological 
education,  medical  services,  literature,  and 
leadership  training. 

Service  in  Awash  Valley 

“Our  first  two  trips  in  mobile  clinic 
work  to  the  Awash  Valley  are  now  his- 
tory, recently  wrote  Paul  and  Daisy 
Yoder,  missionary  doctor  couple  in  Ethio- 
pia. “We  came  home  appalled  at  the  tre- 
mendous needs  that  exist  among  the 
Afar  people.  We  were  surrounded  by  peo- 
ple who  are  just  crying  for  help.  Many 
needed  treatment  for  malaria;  others  for 
malnutrition,  hepatitis,  and  eye  diseases. 
We  saw  several  living  skeletons  who 
needed  food  as  much  as  medicine.  With 
most  of  their  cows  dead,  what  do  these 
persons  eat,  since  milk  had  been  their 
subsistence?” 

“However,  there  were  many  things  to 
be  happy  about  on  that  first  trip,”  con- 
tinued the  Yoders.  “Realizing  we  were  at 
last  out  in  the  Awash  Valley  was  a joy 
in  itself.  The  team  that  God  supplied  us 
with  was  another  thing  to  praise  God 
for.  They  all  worked  together  in  very 
good  spirit,  realizing  that  we  don’t  need  to 
depend  on  our  own  wisdom  and  love, 
which  would  not  be  enough  in  this  difficult 
work,  but  can  simply  ask  of  God  made  us 
thankful. 

The  Yoders  spend  from  Tuesday  to 
Friday  in  the  desert  heat  and  wind,  go- 
ing from  village  to  village  in  the  Awash 
Valley,  treating  patients,  as  well  as  try- 
ing to  teach  them.  They  sleep  in  sleeping 
bags  in  shelters  which  the  Afar  people  let 
them  use.  They  wrote,  “Our  first  shelter 
on  our  second  trip  was  an  unfinished 
wooden  house  with  no  doors  or  windows 
and  a dirt  floor.  But  it  looked  wonderful!” 

Joint  Centennial 
Festival  Planned 

Mennonites  from  three  different  con- 
ferences will  join  next  fall  at  Century  II 
Convention  Center  in  Wichita,  Kan.,  to 
celebrate  the  coming  of  Mennonites  to 
central  Kansas  in  1874. 

The  centennial  observance,  Oct.  11-13, 


will  include  the  premiere  performance  of 
a specially  commissioned  play  by  Urie 
Bender;  a musical  involving  Tabor,  Bethel, 
and  Hesston  colleges;  an  art  festival;  a 
concert  by  the  500-voice  Mennonite 
Men’s  Choir;  exhibitions  of  quilts;  a 
worship  service;  and  the  annual  business 
sessions  of  at  least  two  of  the  conferences. 

Participating  Mennonite  groups  are  the 
Western  District  Conference  of  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church,  the 
Southern  District  of  the  Mennonite  Breth- 
ren Church,  and  the  Kansas  area  of 
the  South  Central  Conference  of  the  Men- 
nonite Church. 

Ancestors  of  many  General  Confer- 
ence Mennonites  and  Mennonite  Brethren 
immigrated  to  Kansas  from  Russia  one 
hundred  years  ago.  Ancestors  of  many  in 
the  Mennonite  Church  came  to  the  area 
at  the  same  time  from  other  parts  of  the 
U.S. 

The  three  Mennonite  conferences  will 
have  common  speakers  for  their  confer- 
ence sessions,  with  separate  sessions  only 
for  business. 


New  Editor 

for  With  Magazine 


The  publishers  of 
With  magazine  an- 
nounce the  appoint- 
ment of  Richard  A. 
Kauffman  of  Bloom- 
ing Glen,  Pa.,  as 
editor  effective  Mar. 
1,  1974.  A native  of 
Lancaster  County, 
Pa.,  Richard  attended 
the  Neffsville  Menno- 
nite Church. 


Richard  A.  Kauffman 


He  is  a graduate  of 
Hesston  and  Goshen  colleges  and  Eastern 
Baptist  Seminary  and  has  studied  and 
taught  in  the  Religion  Department  of 
Temple  University.  He  served  for  two 
years  as  pastor  of  the  Lambertville  (N.J.) 
Mennonite  Church  and  has  been  youth 
secretary  for  the  Franconia  Mennonite 
Conference  since  1971.  In  1972  he  was 
appointed  editor  of  the  Franconia  Con- 
ference News  and  executive  secretary 
of  the  Conference  Nurture  Commission. 

Dick  is  married  to  Suzanne  Beechy, 


formerly  of  Wooster,  Ohio,  and  they  have 
two  children:  Christina  Beth,  four  years, 
and  Jeremy  Arlen,  about  four  months. 
The  Kauffmans  are  currently  members  of 
the  Groveland  Mennonite  Church,  Pipers- 
ville,  Pa. 

With  is  a magazine  for  senior  highs 
published  jointly  by  Faith  and  Life  Press, 
Newton,  Kan.,  and  Mennonite  Publishing 
House,  Scottdale,  Pa.  Founding  editor, 
J.  Lome  Peachey,  resigned  to  become 
editor  of  Christian  Living  magazine. 


Flood  Hits  Southwest 

High  winds  and  water  are  making  life 
difficult  for  some  families  in  southern  and 
Midwestern  United  States.  Heavy  rains  in 
Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Tennessee  early 
in  December  caused  the  Mississippi  River 
to  rise  for  the  second  time  this  year,  while 
a rash  of  tornadoes  in  Georgia,  South  Car- 
olina, Kansas,  and  Oklahoma  left  hundreds 
of  families  homeless. 

Chris  Graber,  Mennonite  Disaster  Service 
Region  II  director  from  Eureka,  111., 
reports  that  540  families  have  been  forced 
out  of  their  houses  along  the  Mississippi 
River. 

“This  is  the  second  time  many  of  the 
families  have  been  forced  to  evacuate  this 
year,”  Graber  said. 

Because  of  the  floods,  Region  II  MDS 
has  switched  from  flood  repair  work  to 
helping  evacuate  people,  and  move  out 
furniture  and  mobile  homes  at  Deer  Park, 
La.,  and  Lake  Mary,  Miss. 

On  Dec.  13  new  tornadoes  destroyed 
183  homes  in  South  Carolina  and  172 
homes  in  Georgia.  Landis  Hershey,  Region 
I director  from  Lancaster,  Pa.,  is  organi- 
zing MDS  aid  in  these  two  states. 

Four  other  MDS  representatives 
scouted  in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  dur- 
ing the  holidays  to  determine  the  extent 
of  the  need  and  to  recommend  further  ac- 
tion. 

Scattered  tornadoes  in  Kansas  and  Okla- 
homa in  November  left  homeless  205 
families  in  Oklahoma,  and  130  families  in 
Kansas. 

Henry  Z.  Friesen,  Region  III  director 
from  Meade,  Kan.,  said  he  had  never  be- 
fore seen  tornadoes  this  late  in  the  fall. 
MDS  with  Red  Cross  and  other  agencies 
are  assisting  in  the  area. 

Seminar  on  Civil  Religion 
Scheduled 

A civil  religion  seminar  is  planned 
Mar.  9 at  the  Eden  Mennonite  Church, 
Moundridge,  Kan.,  by  the  peace  and  social 
concerns  committee  of  the  Western  District 
Conference  of  the  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church. 

Cooperating  in  the  planning  is  the 
Commission  on  Home  Ministries  of  the 
General  Conference.  Members  of  the 
South  Central  Conference  of  the  Menno- 
nite Church  are  also  participating. 

“There  is  a lot  of  fuzziness  on  what 
civil  religion  is  all  about,”  said  Harold 
Regier,  CHM  staff  member  for  peace 
and  social  concerns.  “At  the  seminar  we 
want  to  look  at  whether  civil  religion  is 
good  or  bad.  In  what  ways  is  religion  a 
positive  influence  for  America  and  in  what 
ways  is  religion  used  to  sanction  what  the 
state  does?” 
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Gratitude  for  Christmas  Bundles 


Philadelphia  mothers  picked  up  Mennonite  Central  Committee  Christmas  bundles  at  Mantua  Hall. 
Two  truckloads  of  bundles  furnished  clothes,  soap,  towels,  and  toys  to  thousands  of  ghetto  children. 
Four  groups  distributed  4,767  bundles.  This  project  generated  a great  deal  of  happiness  and 
gratitude. 


Part  of  the  day  will  be  spent  in  twelve 
workshops  on  such  subjects  as  “The 
Christian  and  the  State  — Biblical  Inter- 
pretation,” “Public  Schools  and  Civil 
Religion,”  “Presidents  and  Civil  Religion,” 
“Civil  Religion  and  Minority  Groups,” 
“Civil  Religion’s  Symbols,  Rituals,  and 
Holidays,”  “Faithfulness  and/or  Assimi- 
lation,” and  “Civil  Religion  and  the  Arts." 

The  seminar  will  begin  at  9:00  a m. 
with  a presentation  by  John  Esau,  as- 
sociate pastor  of  the  Bethel  College  Men- 
nonite Church,  North  Newton,  Kan.,  and 
a response  by  Keith  Schrag,  community 
minister  of  the  Lorraine  Ave.  Mennonite 
Church,  Wichita. 

Luncheon  speaker  will  be  Delton  Franz, 
director  of  the  Washington,  D C.,  office  of 
the  Mennonite  Central  Committee  Peace 
Section.  A registration  fee,  including  the 
cost  of  lunch,  will  be  charged. 


Beechy  Visits  Hanoi 

A representative  of  North  American 
Mennonite  and  Brethren  in  Christ 
churches  has  received  an  invitation  and 
is  now  visiting  government  officials  in 
Hanoi,  North  Vietnam,  to  further  explore 
possible  ways  to  help  in  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  war-torn  Indochina. 

This  visit  by  Atlee  Beechy,  executive 
committee  member  of  Mennonite  Central 
Committee,  is  another  step  in  a long 
series  of  attempts  to  work  on  both  sides 
of  the  international  conflict  in  Indochina, 
and  to  help  those  who  are  caught  in  the 
fighting  that  still  goes  on  there. 

Beechy  and  other  Mennonite  represen- 
tatives have  made  repeated  contacts  in 
Europe  and  elsewhere  over  the  past 
years  with  representatives  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  Vietnam  and  of  the 
Provisional  Revolutionary  government. 
The  purpose  has  always  been  to  bring 
peace,  healing,  and  reconstruction. 

Attempts  to  bring  help  to  people  in 
North  Vietnam  have  been  slow  and  deli- 
cate. MCC  has  contributed  towards  ship- 
ments of  medical  equipment  by  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  to  the  Viet 
Due  civilian  hospital  in  Hanoi,  and  has 
mailed  North  American  medical  and 
scientific  journals  to  the  Viet  Due  staff. 

Full  Agenda  Planned 
for  MCC  Meeting 

In  this  time  of  growing  shortages  at 
home  and  spreading  famine  abroad,  the 
most  widely  attended  regular  meeting 
of  the  Mennonite  and  Brethren  in  Christ 
people  will  be  held  in  the  North  Ameri- 
can wheat-growing  heartland  at  Hills- 
boro, Kan.,  Jan.  17  to  19. 

Hillsboro  is  the  hometown  of  the  first 


MCC  chairman,  P.  C.  Hiebert.  The  gen- 
eral public  is  invited  to  attend  all  ses- 
sions as  representatives  of  Brethren  in 
Christ  and  Mennonite  churches  from 
British  Columbia  to  Florida  give  counsel 
and  respond  to  reports  on  the  activities 
of  MCC.  The  meeting  officially  opens  at 
7:00  p.m.  on  Jan.  17  with  a public  rally 
in  the  Mennonite  Brethren  Church. 

Topics  of  major  importance  on  the 
three-day  agenda  include  discussions  of 
the  finding  of  the  November  self-study 
session.  The  self-study  has  confirmed 
strong  constituent  interest  in  MCC  pro- 
grams. The  Annual  Meeting  will  take  a 
look  at  the  1973  activities  and  consider 
possible  program  revisions  and  patterns  of 
cooperation  for  the  future. 

From  2:00  to  5:00  p.m.,  on  Jan.  17, 
Peter  Batchelor,  British  agricultural  mis- 
sionary, will  hold  a seminar  on  develop- 
ment and  missions.  Batchelor  serves  as 
consultant  for  Rural  Development  Con- 
sultancy for  Christian  Churches  in  Africa. 
He  has  been  with  Sudan  United  Mission 
for  20  years  and  is  author  of  several 
booklets  on  the  theology  and  techniques 
of  development. 

Kansas  Mennonites  who  have  strongly 
supported  the  Wheat-for- India  shipments 
and  other  relief  and  development  ef- 
forts in  1973  might  find  the  two-hour  ses- 
sion helpful.  Peter  Batchelor  will  also  ad- 
dress the  Thursday  evening  meeting. 


Other  features  of  the  meeting  include 
a report  by  Ray  Brubacher  and  John 
Wieler,  who  have  recently  returned 
from  the  African  Sahel  with  famine  pro- 
gram proposals  and  slides  of  the  situation 
in  Chad. 

Atlee  Beechy,  an  Executive  Committee 
member,  now  in  Hanoi  for  discussions 
with  North  Vietnamese  government  offi- 
cials concerning  possible  ways  of  bring- 
ing reconciliation,  healing,  and  reconstruc- 
tion to  people  caught  in  the  Indochina 
conflict,  plans  to  be  back  in  time  to  re- 
port to  the  meeting  at  Hillsboro. 

Bangladesh  Plowman,  a new  MCC  film 
about  the  agricultural  methods  and  needs 
in  that  new  nation,  will  be  premiered 
Thursday  evening. 

Frank  Wiens,  302  S.  Wilson,  Hillsboro, 
Kan.  67063,  Phone  (316)  947-5436,  is  in 
charge  of  local  transportation  and  lodg- 
ing arrangements. 

All  meetings,  including  the  seminar  on 
development  and  missions,  are  open  to 
the  general  public. 

Epp  Installed, 

Second  President 

Two  musical  performances  by  choirs  and 
orchestra  and  an  installation  service  filled 
the  Dec.  9 day  of  celebration  of  Conrad 
Grebel  College. 
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About  300  people  came  to  witness  the 
afternoon  installation  of  Frank  H.  Epp  as 
the  second  president  of  the  college,  and 
morning  and  evening  music  concerts  in  the 
college  chapel  were  well  attended  as  mem- 
bers of  the  constituent  communities  came 
to  share  in  worship  and  music. 

Those  present  from  a distance  for  the 
installation  service,  which  took  place  at 
the  University  of  Waterloo’s  Theatre  of 
the  Arts,  included  David  Schroeder,  Ca- 
nadian Mennonite  Bible  College,  Winnipeg; 
J.  Lawrence  Burkholder,  Goshen  College; 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Erland  Waltner,  As- 
sociated Mennonite  Seminaries,  Elkhart; 
Nelson  Hostetter,  Mennonite  Central 
Committee;  and  Carl  Smucker,  Bluffton 
College.  The  afternoon  ceremony  was 
chaired  by  Board  Chairman  John  W.  Sny- 
der. 

In  his  address  to  the  gathering  of  uni- 
versity dignitaries,  college  board  members, 
members  of  various  churches  in  the  prov- 
ince, and  many  other  friends,  students, 
and  well-wishers,  Epp  outlined  his  vision 
for  the  “small  college  set  on  a hill.” 

In  the  context  of  the  principle  of  the 
biblical  leaven,  the  mustard  seed,  the  salt 
and  the  light,  he  built  a case  for  the  ex- 
istence and  effectiveness  of  a small  institu- 
tion. 

He  brushed  aside  criticism  that  the  col- 
lege may  be  too  Anabaptist-Mennonite- 
oriented  in  its  emphasis.  It  has  nothing  to 
do  with  a narrow  denominational  emphasis. 
Our  passion  quite  simply  arises  from  the 
enormous  educational  and  religious  poten- 
tial that  is  unlocked  by  the  Anabaptist- 
Mennonite  materials,’  he  explained. 

Epp  advocated  an  emphasis  on  quality 
education  rather  than  quantity.  Perfor- 
mance, he  said,  should  not  be  measured  by 
student  enrollment,  but  by  the  degree  to 
which  life  and  knowledge  are  integrated 
and  the  extent  to  which  deeper  emotions 
are  stirred.  Such  stirring,  he  said,  links 
the  student  at  one  and  at  the  same  time  to 
divinity  and  to  humanity. 

In  his  response  to  the  inaugural  ad- 
dress, university  president,  Burt  Matthews, 
assured  Conrad  Grebel  College  of  his  own 
continuing  interest  and  support. 

A second  response  came  from  Father 
Siegfried,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  three 
other  church-related  colleges  on  the  Uni- 
versity of  Waterloo  campus. 

He  affirmed  that  “the  teachings  of 
Jesus  Christ  should  be  fundamental  to  the 
principles  that  govern  at  the  Christian 
college”  and  expressed  his  hope  that  Con- 
rad Grebel  College  might  “succeed  in  its 
efforts  to  keep  Christ  on  the  campus.” 

Epp  took  office  on  Aug.  1,  but  installa- 
tion was  delayed  due  to  various  schedul- 
ing difficulties.  He  was  appointed  to  a 
three-year  term  succeeding  J.  Winfield 
Fretz,  who  served  ten  years. 


INVEST  YOUR  FUNDS 
AT  71/2%  INTEREST 


MENNONITE  PUBLISHING  HOUSE 
Debenture  Notes 

— An  investment  in  church-owned  publishing 
— Your  money  at  work  immediately  for  you  and 
the  church,  helping  to  provide  wholesome 
Christian  literature 

— Earning  interest  at  the  rate  of  7^2%  for 

10  years,  6 1/2%  for  5 years,  and  5 1/2% for  3 years 


MENNONITE  PUBLISHING  HOUSE 
Gif t Annuities 

— Offer  regular  guaranteed-for-life  income  as 
high  as  8%,  depending  on  your  age 
— Provide  utmost  security  without  investment 
worries 

— Provide  substantial  tax  savings 

APPLICATION  FORM 
Debenture  Notes 

NAME  

ADDRESS  

CITY  STATE ZIP  

Social  Security  Number  

10  years  7 u2%  interest 

$ ($1,000  denominations) 

5 years  61/2%  interest 

($500  denominations) 

3 years  5 1/2  % interest 

NOTE  TO  CANADIANS:  Interest  and  maturing 
notes  will  be  paid  in  Canadian  funds. 

Interest  payable:  (Check  one) 

□Annually  — on  Dec.  31 
□Semiannually  — on  June  30,  Dec.  31 
□ Quarterly  — on  Mar.  31,  June  30,  Sept.  30,  Dec.  31 
□Compounded  — - on  Dec.  31 

Please  make  checks  payable  to: 

Mennonite  Publishing  House,  Inc. 

616  Walnut  Ave. 

Scottdale,  Pa.  15683 


Signed  note  will  be  sent  to  you  by  return  mail 


□ Send  information  about  annuities 
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Contributions  for  the  first  eleven  months 
of  the  fiscal  year  for  the  Mennonite 
Church  General  Board  have  amounted  to 
71.6  percent  of  the  amount  budgeted.  To 
balance  the  budget  28.4  percent  or 
$27,850  is  needed  by  Jan.  31,  1974.  The 
prayers  and  support  of  the  brotherhood 
are  requested.  Contributions  may  he 
sent  to  the  Mennonite  Church  General 
Board,  Room  104,  10600  West  Higgins  Rd., 
Rosemont,  III.  60018. 

Christian  Men’s  Retreat,  sponsored  bv 
Lancaster  Mennonite  Businessmen  s Com- 
mittee, will  be  held  at  Strasburg,  Pa., 
Feb.  1,  2.  Paul  Martin  is  chairman  and 
Jay  Oherholtzer  is  retreat  coordinator. 
The  topic:  "Stewardship  for  All  of  Life." 
Featured  speakers  will  be  Lewis  E. 
Strife  and  Harold  D.  Lehman,  both  of 
Harrisonburg,  Va.  For  further  informa- 
tion write  to  John  D.  Gerlach,  1100  Har- 
riet Avenue,  Lancaster,  Pa.  17601. 

A Taiwan-Japan  Mennonite  conference, 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  Far  East,  will 
take  place  in  March  in  Japan.  Mark  Chen, 
chairman  of  the  Fellowship  of  Mennonite 
Churches  in  Taiwan,  said  the  idea  for  the 
conference  grew  out  of  such  experiences 
as  the  work  camps  in  various  Asian 
countries  in  recent  years,  the  Asia  Men- 
nonite Conference,  and  other  opportunities 
for  interchurch  and  cultural  exchange  as 
Asians  travel  more  frequently.  Serious 
thinking  about  such  a conference  began 
two  years  ago,  and  an  invitation  to  Tai- 
wan from  the  chairman  of  the  Kyushu 
Mennonite  Church  Conference  in  Japan 
has  been  given.  The  Taiwan  church  hopes 
to  send  about  fifteen  representatives,  w ho 
w ill  also  visit  churches  in  Korea. 

Aligandro  Cuellar  was  ordained  as 
the  first  national  pastor  of  the  August 
Pine  Ridge  congregation,  Belize,  on  Sun- 
day afternoon,  Dec.  9.  Members  of  the 
Belize  City,  Orange  Walk,  and  San  Felipe 
churches  shared  in  the  ordination  service, 
held  in  the  thatched  roof  August  Pine 
Ridge  Church  building. 

Sara  Catherine  Wagner,  missionary 
nurse  in  San  Felipe,  Belize,  arrived  in 
the  United  States  on  Dec.  21. 

The  Millard  Garrett  family,  mission- 
aries in  Guatemala,  arrived  in  the  United 
States  on  Dec.  20. 

The  George  Zimmerman  family,  mis- 
sionaries in  La  Ceiba,  Honduras,  arrived 
in  the  U.S.  on  Dec.  21. 

John  Petersheim  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry  at  Zion  Hill,  Singers  Glen,  Va., 
Dec.  16.  J.  Ward  Shank  brought  the  mes- 
sage and  Glendon  Blosser  gave  the  charge. 
Brother  Petersheim  will  serve  as  assistant 


pastor,  along  with  the  present  pastor, 
Dewitt  Heatwole. 

Ed  and  Gloria  King,  who  are  develop- 
ing a youth  ministry  in  Tegucigalpa, 
Honduras,  recently  shared  a joyous  report 
of  God  s work  among  them  during  the  past 
several  months.  "After  much  praver  and 
searching,  we  have  finally  decided  on  a 
name  for  the  youth  work  that  allows 
God  alone  to  be  praised,"  they  wrote.  “It 
has  been  named  Living  Love."  Preparation 
for  opening  a youth  center-coffeehouse  in 
the  Union  Church  building  on  Jan.  2 are 
under  wav. 

Special  meetings:  Alvin  Kanagy,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  at  Grace,  Phoenix, 
Ariz..  Jan.  27 — Feb.  3 (rescheduled). 
Daxid  Mann,  Phoenix.  Ariz.,  at  Seventh 
Street,  Upland,  Calif.,  Feb.  20-24.  John 
H.  Kraybill,  Springs,  Pa.,  at  Kingview, 
Scottdale,  Pa.,  Jan.  27-30. 

New  members  by  baptism:  seven  at 
Mountain  View,  Lyndhurst,  Va.;  seven 
at  Black  Mountain  Mission,  Chinle, 
Ariz.;  nine  by  baptism  and  one  by  con- 
fession of  faith  at  Lawndale,  Chicago, 
III.:  one  at  East  Goshen,  Goshen,  Ind. ; 
sixteen  at  Bay  Shore,  Sarasota,  Fla.; 
seven  at  Tavistock,  Ont. 

Change  of  address:  Dale  F.  Nofziger 
from  Lynnwood,  Wash.,  to  4108  - 180th 
St.  S.  E.,  Bothell,  Wash.  9801 1. 


births 

"Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord"  (Psalm  127:3) 

Bontrager,  Larry  and  Norma  (Bauman), 
Goshen,  Ind.,  first  child,  Natalie  Jean  Dec  20 
1973. 

Cornaghie,  Chuck  and  Ruth  (Dennis), 
East  Peoria.  III.,  second  child,  Nicole  Renee, 
Nov.  27,  1973. 

Gingrich,  Willis  and  Lorraine  (Major),  Cam- 
bridge, Ont.,  seventh  child,  third  daughter, 
Barbara  Lorraine,  Dec.  7,  1973. 

Hochstetler,  Wayne  and  Lois  (King),  La 
Junta,  Colo.,  first  child,  Brvan  Wavne  Nov 

16,  1973. 

Landes,  Gerald  and  Barbara  (Haner),  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  first  child,  Wendel  Scott.  Dec 

17,  1973. 

Leaman,  John  and  Nancy  (Gehman),  Bird 
in  Hand,  Pa  , second  child,  first  daughter, 
Tashya  Shendele.  Nov.  26,  1973. 

Long,  Donald  C.  and  Delores  (Horning), 
Terre  Hill,  Pa.,  second  son,  Christopher  Alan, 
Nov.  27,  1973. 

Mast,  Omer  and  Loraine  (Detweiler),  White 
Pigeon,  Mich.,  second  son,  Kevin  Scott  Dec  6 
1973.  ’ ’ 

Maust,  Markel  and  Miriam  (Miller).  Acci- 
dent, Md.,  seventh  child,  fourth  daughter,  lulia 
Kay,  Dec.  23,  1973. 

Short,  Dale  and  Arlene  (Rupp),  Archbold, 
Ohio,  fourth  child,  third  son,  Ryan  Eugene  Dec 
19,  1973.  s , • 


Troyer.  Ray  and  Lorene  (Bontrager),  Mid- 
dleburv,  Ind.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Lisa 
Fern,  Dec.  7,  1973. 

Unruh,  John  and  Carol  (Meyers),  Water- 
loo, Ont.,  second  son,  Robert  John,  Dec  12 
1973. 


marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes  estab- 
lished by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six  months' 
free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to 
those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald  if  the 
address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Bontrager  — Miller.  — Mervin  L.  Bon- 
trager, Shipshewana.  Ind.,  Forks  cong.,  and 
Kathryn  Rose  Miller,  Lagrange.  Ind.,  Maple 
Grove  cong.,  bv  Sylvester  R Haarer,  Dec.  22, 
1973. 

Byler  — Swartzentruber.  — David  Byler, 
Middlefield,  Ohio,  Maple  View  cong.,  and  Verla 
Rose  Swartzentruber.  Greenwood  (Del.)  cong., 
by  John  F.  Mishler  and  Mark  Swartzentruber, 
father  of  the  bride,  Oct.  13,  1973. 

Hillard  — King.  — Steven  Hillard,  Mont- 
pelier, Ohio,  Methodist  Church,  and  Sharon 
King,  Archbold,  Ohio.  Central  cong.,  by  Charles 
H Gautsche,  Dec.  15,  1973. 

Hofstetter  — Yoder.  — Orray  Hofstetter, 
Greenwood  (Del.)  cong.,  and  Bonnie  Sue  Yoder, 
Greenwood,  Del.,  Laws  cong.,  by  John  F,  Mish- 
ler and  Jesse  Yoder,  Dec.  21,  1973. 

Hoover  — Ebersole.  — James  Hoover. 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  Mary  Alice  Ebersole. 
Colquitt,  Ga.,  by  David  Ebersole,  father  of  the 
bride,  Oct.  6,  1973. 

King  — Neuenschwander.  — Daniel  Lloyd 
King,  Westover,  Md.,  Snow  Hill  cong.,  and 
Jeanette  Faye  Neuenschwander,  Kidron,  Ohio, 
Sonnenberg  cong.,  bv  Amos  C.  King,  Oct.  13, 
1973. 

Martin  — Byler.  — David  Vernon  Martin, 
Louisville,  Ky.,  Bethel  cong.,  Blountstown,  Fla., 
and  Barbara  E.  Bvler,  Louisville,  Ky..  Central 
cong.,  Dover,  Del.,  bv  Alvin  Mast,  Nov.  17 
1973. 

Matusek  — Yousey.  — William  Michael 
Matusek,  Akron,  N.Y.,  Catholic  Church,  and 
Joanne  Bea  Yousey,  Akron,  N.Y.,  Clarence 
Center  cong.,  bv  Howard  S.  Bauman,  Dec.  22 
1973. 

McComb  — Graber.  — Dennis  McComb, 
Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.,  Methodist  Church,  and  Sandra 
Graber,  Ft.  Wayne.  Ind.,  North  Leo  cong.,  by 
Alvin  R.  Beachy,  Dec.  6,  1973. 

Miller  — Nissley.  — Darrel  Miller.  Har- 
risonburg, Va..  North  Leo  cong.,  Leo.  Ind., 
and  Lynda  Nisslev,  Pa.,  bv  Arthur  Good.  Dec 
22,  1973. 

Riegsecker  — Klopfenstein.  — Nolan 
Riegsecker,  Archbold,  Ohio,  and  Linda  Klopfen- 
stein, Wauseon,  Ohio,  both  of  Central  cong., 
by  Charles  H.  Gautsche,  Dec.  8,  1973. 


obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  those  who  are  bereaved. 

Bender,  Irving,  son  of  Samuel  and  Sa- 
lome (Yoder)  Bender,  was  born  at  Johnson  Co., 
Iowa,  Oct.  2,  1890;  died  at  his  home  at  Well- 
man, Iowa,  Dec.  17,  1973;  aged  83  v.  2 m.  15  d. 
On  Aug.  30,  1916,  he  was  married  to  Ethel 
Yoder,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons 
(Delmar  and  Wallace),  one  daughter  (Wilma  — 
Mrs.  Aldine  Gingerich),  14  grandchildren,  15 
great-grandchildren,  and  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Alice 
Brenneman  and  Lydia— Mrs.  Loyal  Swartzen- 
druber).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  3 grand- 
children, 3 sisters,  and  one  brother.  He  was  a 
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THE  GIFT  OF  A HOME 

Tim  Wallace,  15,  sees  his  home  and  world 
crumbling  at  his  feet.  Things  looked  bright  a 
year  ago  when  his  father  got  the  new  job.  But 
instead  life  is  turning  sour. 

Read  how  unhappiness  changes  to  happiness 
just  before  Christmas  when  Tim  receives  the  gift 
of  a home.  A Herald  Press  book.  Softcover  $2.50 


,,  Two  New  Stories 
(Lfrom  Dorothy  Hamilton 


JASON 

Jason  Marshall  and  his  parents  have  conflict- 
ing ideas  about  his  education.  Jason  wants  to 
attend  a vocational  school.  His  folks  want  him 
to  go  to  college. 

Experience  with  Jason  the  struggle  to  under- 
stand his  parents  as  he  works  out  solutions  with 
them.  A Herald  Press  book.  Softcover  $2.50 


member  of  the  Wellman  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Dec.  19, 
in  charge  of  Ron  Kennel  and  Emery  Hoch- 
stetler;  interment  in  the  West  Union  Cemetery. 

Crider,  Stanley  H.,  son  of  Rebecca  (Wil- 
kins) Crider,  was  born  at  Bergton,  Va.,  May  31, 
1916;  died  of  a heart  attack  at  Linville,  Va., 
Dec.  23,  1973;  aged  57  y.  6 m.  22  d.  He  was 
married  to  Edith  Ketterman,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Covie  and  Donnie), 

4 daughters  (Mrs.  Janice  Seevers,  Mrs.  Joyce 
Miller,  Betty,  and  Bonnie),  one  foster  son 
(Forrest  Gaylor),  2 brothers  (Theodore  and 
Irvin),  9 grandchildren,  and  one  sister  (Mrs. 
Clara  Sonifrank).  He  was  a member  of  the 
Criders  congregation.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  the  Trissels  Church  on  Dec.  27,  in 
charge  of  Linden  M.  Wenger  and  Harley  D. 
Good;  interment  in  the  Trissels  Cemetery 
Frey,  Gerald,  son  of  Urias  and  Helen  (Web- 
er) Frey,  was  born  at  Kitchener,  Ont.,  Sept.  1, 
1956;  died  in  a snowmobile  accident  at  Water- 
loo, Ont.,  Dec.  16,  1973;  aged  17  y.  3 m.  15  d. 
Surviving  are  one  brother  (Laverne),  2 sisters 
(Shirley  — Mrs.  Uwe  Kroll  and  Karen),  and  his 
maternal  grandmother  (Mrs.  Geneva  Weber). 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Erb  Street 
Mennonite  Church  on  Dec.  19,  in  charge  of 
Galen  Johns;  interment  in  Erb  Street  Ceme- 
tery. 

Gerber,  Ura,  son  of  Abe  and  Melinda 
(Troyer)  Gerber,  was  born  at  Walnut  Creek, 
Ohio,  May  4,  1900;  died  at  the  Shady  Lawn 
Nursing  Home,  Walnut  Creek,  Ohio,  Dec.  21, 
1973;  aged  73  y.  7 m.  17  d.  He  was  married 

to  Mary  , who  preceded  him  in  death 

in  1966.  Surviving  are  one  son  (Marland),  one 
daughter  (Rea  — Mrs.  Wayne  Winkler),  5 grand- 
children, and  one  brother  (Clayton).  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Walnut  Creek  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Dec.  24,  in  charge  of  Ervin  Schlabach;  inter- 
ment in  the  church  cemetery. 

Roth,  Leo  H.,  son  of  Joseph  and  Lizzie 
(Zook)  Roth,  was  born  in  Logan  Co.,  Ohio,  Apr. 
6 1910;  died  of  a coronarv  at  Bellefontaine, 
Ohio,  Dec.  21,  1973;  aged  63  y.  8 m.  15  d.  On 
June  27,  1954,  he  was  married  to  Ilva  Yoder, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  5 brothers 
(Elmer,  Amos,  Christie,  Lester,  and  Paul).  He 
was  a member  of  the  South  Union  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Dec.  24,  in  charge  of  Howard  S.  Schmitt;  in- 
terment in  the  South  Union  Cemetery. 

Waters,  Mary,  daughter  of  Valentine  and 
Katie  Detweiler,  was  born  at  Hartford,  Kan., 
Oct.  21,  1896;  died  at  Pueblo  Parkview  Hospital, 
Pueblo,  Colo.,  June  4,  1973;  aged  76  y.  7 m. 
14  d.  On  Nov  16,  1919,  she  was  married  to 
Arthur  Waters,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  3 brothers  (Joe,  John,  and  Ben),  5 sisters 
(Mrs.  Barbara  Schantz,  Lydia — Mrs.  Alvin 
Schantz,  Emma  — Mrs.  Paul  Johns,  Mrs.  Katie 
King,  and  Ella— Mrs.  Glen  Miller).  She  was 
preceded  in  death  by  one  daughter  (Emma  Mae) 
and  one  sister  (Pearl).  She  was  a member  of 
the  Pueblo  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Pleasant  View  Mennonite 
Church,  Hydro,  Okla.,  June  7,  in  charge  of 
Chester  Slagell;  interment  in  the  Pleasant  View 
Cemetery. 


calendar 


Ministers'  Week,  The  Church  Alive,"  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Jan  21-24. 
Homecoming,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Harrison- 
burg,  Va.  Apr.  26-28. 
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items  and  comments 


Hit  Meal  Services  of  Some  Churches 

The  North  Carolina  Restaurant  Asso- 
ciation has  a campaign  against  churches 
and  other  tax-exempt  organizations 
which  serve  meals  to  the  public  and 
charge  for  them,  particularly  during  the 
Christmas  season. 

It  said  that  “by  unfair  competition, 
we  refer  to  the  act  of  non-profit,  tax- 
exempt,  private,  social,  and  fraternal 
clubs  as  well  as  some  churches  that 
throw  their  facilities  open  to  the  general 
public  instead  of  restricting  their  use  to 
members  and  their  bona  fide  guests.” 

T.  Jerry  Williams,  executive  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Restaurant  Association,  said, 
“I’m  not  opposed  to  the  church  that  is 
having  lunch  once  a week  for  its  mem- 
bers. What  I am  opposed  to  is  the  church 
that  is  having  lunch  once  a week  for 
the  public.” 

He  said  such  groups  can  charge  less 
for  meals  because  they  are  not  subject 
to  taxes  and  employee  fringe  benefits, 
and  “if  they  are  going  to  be  in  the  food 
business,  we  want  them  regulated  like 
all  other  businesses.  ” 

Hails  Baptists,  Presbyterians 
For  Best  Preaching 

According  to  an  evangelical  leader,  the 
United  Church  of  Canada  is  the  most 
ecumenical  of  the  Canadian  denominations, 
the  two-congregation  Moravian  Brethren  is 
the  smallest,  and  the  Baptist  and  Presby- 
terian churches  have  the  best  preachers. 

These  opinions  were  offered  by  Charles 
Tipp,  professor  of  world  religions  at  the 
Ontario  Bible  College,  an  evangelical 
seminary  in  Toronto. 

Interviewed  by  the  Toronto  Globe  and 
Mail,  he  said  he  has  made  a study  of  the 
variety  of  Canadian  churches  over  the 
years. 

“In  my  estimation,”  he  said,  “better 
preaching  is  not  found  in  the  more  liturgi- 
cal churches  like  the  Anglican  and  Catho- 
lic, but  among  the  Presbyterians  and  Bap- 
tists in  whose  churches  the  pulpit  is  more 
central.” 

Quaker  Committee  Raps  Nobel  Award 

The  awarding  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize 
to  secretary  of  state  Henry  Kissinger  for 
his  role  in  the  Vietnam  cease-fire  has 
drawn  criticism  from  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  (AFSC),  a 
1947  recipient  of  the  Prize. 

The  Quaker  group  charged  that  the 
1973  Peace  Prize  “has  been  given  to  honor 
the  end  of  a war  that  has  not  ended,  to 


men  whose  power  comes  not  from  their  hu- 
manitarianism  or  their  witness  to  the 
sanctity  of  life,  but  rather  from  their  na- 
tions’ capacity  to  kill  and  destroy.” 

Le  Due  Tho  of  North  Vietman,  with 
whom  Kissinger  was  to  share  the  award, 
declined  to  accept,  at  least  until  peace  in 
Vietnam  is  established,  the  Quakers  said. 

Public  Views  on  Drugs,  Alcohol 

Is  there  a glaring  inconsistency  in  so- 
ciety’s approach  to  the  selling  of  “drugs” 
to  addicts  and  the  selling  of  alcohol  to  al- 
coholics? 

Anglican  Bishop  Eric  Treacy  of  Wake- 
field thinks  so. 

In  a recent  issue  of  his  Diocesan  News, 
the  bishop  declared  that  “one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  and  inconsistent  features 
on  modern  life  is  the  difference  in  the 
community’s  attitude  to,  and  treatment  of, 
those  who  provide  and  sell  such  drugs  as 
heroin  and  marijuana  to  addicts  — and 
those  who  provide  and  sell  alcohol  (also 
a drug)  to  its  addicts.” 

“The  drug  pusher,”  he  noted  “is  treat- 
ed (as  rightly  so)  as  a criminal:  the 
brewer  and  the  distiller,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  respectable  and  often  honored  mem- 
bers of  society,  receiving  recognition  for 
their  philanthropic  services  to  the  com- 
munity.” 

Bishop  Treacy  confessed  he  could  not 
see  the  point  or  the  justice  in  the  variance 
of  approach  and  attitude. 

“New  Venture  Church” 

Provides  New  Style 

They  call  it  “New  Venture  Church.” 
They  don  t want  a big  membership  and 
they  hope  to  avoid  building  a church 
structure.  Their  goal,  they  say,  is  to 
create  a relevant  life-style  — not  an  in- 
stitution. 

Members  of  the  New  Venture  Church, 
a Protestant  congregation  affiliated  with 
the  United  Church  of  Christ,  use  the 
facilities  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Lake  Catho- 
lic Church  in  suburban  Plymouth.  Since 
all  its  members  are  regarded  as  “lay 
ministers,’’  New  Venture  calls  Ronald  A. 
Rising  its  “clergy/minister.”  Mr.  Rising, 
who  serves  on  a half-time  basis  while 
doing  graduate  work  at  United  Theolog- 
ical Seminary,  New  Brighton,  was  attracted 
to  the  informal,  small-group  experiential 
orientation  of  New  Venture. 

There  is  freedom  and  opportunity  to 
do  some  things  and  to  serve  and  share 
in  a style  that’s  not  always  possible  in 
larger,  more  institutional  settings,”  Mr. 


Rising  said.  “Lay  involvement  and  com- 
mitment are  greater  here  than  seen  or 
felt  elsewhere." 

Issues  Guidelines  on  Fuel  Crisis 

The  First  Presidency  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints  (Mor- 
mon) has  issued  a set  of  suggested  guide- 
lines for  fuel  conservation  to  all  members 
of  the  church. 

The  late  Mormon  President  Harold  B. 
Lee  and  his  two  counselors,  N.  Eldon 
Tanner  and  Marion  G.  Romney,  urged 
members  to  take  such  measures  as  walk- 
ing to  church  meetings  whenever  feasible, 
eliminating  unnecessary  lighting  and 
heating,  joining  car  pools,  and  seriously 
discussing  the  topic  of  fuel  conservation. 

Killed  by  Terrorists 

A sophomore  at  Harding  College  in 
Searcy,  Ark.,  a school  of  the  Churches 
of  Christ,  was  among  the  32  victims  of 
the  Arab  terrorist  attack  on  a jet  liner 
in  Rome. 

Jane  Kirby,  an  elementary  education 
major,  was  traveling  with  her  brother 
Randall,  a senior  majoring  in  physical 
education  at  Harding.  They  were  en 
route  to  a reunion  with  their  parents  in 
Saudi  Arabia,  where  their  father,  Dewie 
Kirby,  is  employed  by  the  Arabian  Amer- 
ican Oil  Company. 

When  the  guerrillas’  incendiary  bombs 
exploded  inside  the  aircraft,  the  brother 
and  sister  were  separated.  Randall  sur- 
vived with  a concussion,  but  indicated 
that  he  did  not  remember  what  hap- 
pened. 

In  New  York,  a spokesman  for  the 
Arabian  American  Oil  Company  said  that 
15  relatives  of  employees  were  killed  in 
the  attack,  but  that  no  employees  were 
involved. 


Anglican  Membership  Loss 

Membership  in  the  Anglican  Church 
of  Canada  declined  again  last  year,  as  did 
the  number  of  baptisms,  confirmations, 
and  marriages,  according  to  a report 
released  in  Toronto,  Ont. 

Total  parish  income,  however,  rose  by 
almost  $2,500,000,  although  the  amount 
of  money  received  from  parishes  by  dio- 
cesan offices  and  the  national  headquar- 
ters increased  only  slightly. 

As  in  1971,  more  money  is  being  re- 
ceived by  the  church,  but  is  being  spent 
or  kept  within  the  parish. 
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Principalities  and  Powers 


“We  wrestle  not  against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against 
principalities,  against  powers”  (Eph.  6:12). 

A year  ago,  on  January  16,  1973,  my  predecessor  John 
Drescher  published  an  editorial  which  drew  70  impassioned 
responses.  About  half  of  these  were  against  the  editorial 
and  about  half  approved.  Entitled  “Bombing,  Law  and  Ord- 
er, and  the  Press,”  the  editorial  raised  issues  related  to 
the  U.S.  Christmas  bombings  of  North  Vietnam. 

It  is  my  impression  that  a number  of  objections  to  the 
editorial  grew  out  of  the  question  of  whether  the  editor 
was  talking  on  political  problems  that  he  as  a theologian 
was  not  in  a position  to  solve.  I do  not  wish  to  enter  that 
discussion  directly,  but  I think  it  is  worthwhile  to  reflect  on 
some  of  the  things  that  have  happened  in  the  past  year 
and  to  ask  whether  our  place  as  Christians  in  the  world  is 
any  clearer  as  a result  of  these  experiences. 

The  editor  predicted  that  the  U.S.  would  suffer  for  what 
was  done  in  Vietnam.  Has  this  prophecy  in  any  sense  come 
true?  Certainly  all  would  agree  that  the  President  who 
ordered  the  bombing  and  many  who  supported  him  have  not 
had  a good  year.  Families  of  prisoners  of  war  who 
believe  the  bombing  brought  the  prisoner  exchange  do  not 
see  the  past  year  as  judgment.  But  nearly  everyone  else 
may  be  given  reason  to  wonder  if  indeed  we  are  not 
seeing  the  beginning  of  some  kind  of  end. 

The  revelations  of  the  Watergate  and  related  investiga- 
tions, along  with  the  problems  of  inflation  and  the  short- 
age of  energy  sources  have  dropped  the  President  s rat- 
ing in  the  popularity  polls  to  the  lowest  of  any  President 
since  Harry  Truman.  Many  have  raised  questions  about 
his  ability  to  govern.  Considerable  of  the  “judgment  in 
this  case  has  been  through  the  efforts  of  the  U.  S.  legal 
system.  It  seems  significant  that  the  judgment  has  come 
not  entirely  from  the  fickle  feelings  of  the  public,  but  also 
through  the  workings  of  officials  charged  with  enforcing 
the  law. 

There  may  be  Christians  who  are  gleeful  about  this 
and  who  wish  to  join  with  those  protesters  who  harass  the 
President,  calling  publicly  for  his  impeachment.  But  this  is 
not  a time  for  glee.  It  is,  rather,  a time  for  sadness,  for 
thoughtful  meditation  and  prayer.  It  is  a time  to  repent  of 
our  own  sins  and  to  intercede  for  those  in  office. 

It  is  also  a time  to  remind  ourselves  that  full  salvation 
is  not  to  be  sought  in  politics.  Few  politicians  are  as  crass 
as  the  late  Kwame  Nkrumah  of  Ghana  who  adapted  Jesus 
words  to  read,  “Seek  ye  first  the  political  kingdom.”  But 


the  great  temptation  of  politicians  is  to  offer  themselves  as 
saviors  and  the  people  unfortunately  love  to  have  it  so. 

Who  are  the  principalities  and  powers  mentioned  a half- 
dozen  times  in  the  letters  of  Paul?  There  are  those  who 
would  hold  that  Paul  was  writing  about  spooks  and  evil 
spirits  and  therefore  his  concerns  are  no  longer  important. 
(Except  that  spooks  seem  to  be  having  a renaissance  to- 
day.) A more  useful  interpretation  is  to  think  of  principali- 
ties and  powers  as  the  traditional  as  well  as  organized 
forces  which  hold  a society  together.  As  H.  Berkhof  said, 
“Certain  powers  give  cohesion  to  life,  fixing  the  path  for 
the  individual  as  well  as  for  society”  (Christ  and  the  Pow- 
ers, p.  27). 

Often  these  serve  a useful  function  as  when  the  police 
apprehend  speeders  and  other  violators  of  the  law.  It  is 
recognized  that  law  and  order  are  necessary  for  any 
organized  society.  But  these  powers  are  always  open  to 
abuse  as  are  the  “powers  of  race,  class,  state”  (Berkhof) 
when  a politician  is  able  to  use  them  for  selfish  ends. 

Paul’s  teaching  is  that  in  Christ  these  forces  have  been 
disarmed  and  need  no  longer  have  power  over  us.  In 
Christ  we  find  a new  sense  of  identity,  a new  Leader  to 
command  our  loyalty,  new  methods  for  the  battles  against 
prejudice  and  poverty  — against  sin  in  general. 

One  reason  this  struggle  is  confusing  is  that  the  prob- 
lem is  not  only  out  there;  it  is  also  within  ourselves.  The 
Christian  warfare  is  not  a simple  thing  like  the  Crusades, 
a campaign  to  drive  the  heathen  out  of  the  Holy  Land. 
The  enemy  is  more  subtle  and  hard  to  find.  Thus  the  wea- 
pons needed  are  special  weapons  for  a special  war,  the 
practice  of  the  presence  of  Christ  in  all  our  activities. 

There  are  those  who  look  for  hope  in  changing  the 
U.S.  President  or  altering  the  nature  of  the  presidency. 
These  changes  may  well  be  needed,  but  we  should  not 
expect  salvation  from  them.  The  most  we  can  hope  from 
an  overhauling  of  these  powers  is  a somewhat  more  toler- 
able social  order. 

We  ourselves  seek  rather  to  live  the  new  life  which 
comes  from  the  breaking  in  of  a new  order  on  the  old.  We 
should  not  expect  the  leader  of  a country  or  any  other 
political  order  to  live  by  these  new  standards.  If,  however, 
the  order  is  such  that  will  permit  the  carrying  on  of  our 
spiritual  warfare,  we  may  be  grateful. 

But  we  should  not  count  on  it.  For  almost  inevitably 
when  a clear  testimony  is  given  of  how  Christ  has  defeated 
the  old  order,  advocates  of  the  principalities  and  powers 
come  forward  to  persecute  the  witnesses.  — Daniel  Hertzler 
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Are  Mennonites  Anti-Jewish? 

by  Stanley  C.  Shenk 


A Jewish  student  at  Hebrew  University  in  Jerusalem 
asked  me  on  one  occasion,  “Mr.  Shenk,  of  what  do  you 
think  when  the  date  1492  is  mentioned?”  I replied,  “Of 
the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus.”  The  student 
smiled.  “That’s  not  what  we  Jews  think  of,”  he  said. 
“The  year  1492  is  when  your  Christian  rulers  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  threw  all  the  Jews  out  of  Spain  and  when 
many  of  them  went  to  Muslim  lands  — and  there  found 
more  toleration  than  in  Christian  Spain.”  What  the  stu- 
dent said  about  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  “Christian” 
Spain  and  their  reception  by  the  Muslims  was,  of  course, 
basically  correct. 

Another  question  that  was  put  to  me  several  times  was 
this:  “What  is  your  opinion  of  the  Crusades?”  I always 
replied  that  I took  a rather  dim  view  of  the  Crusades. 
My  questioner  would  agree  with  this  (“agree”  is  too  mild  a 
word),  and  then  would  usually  expound  upon  the  fearful 
massacre  that  occurred  when  the  "Christian”  knights  of 
the  First  Crusade  took  Jerusalem  in  1099.  It  is  a historical 
fact  that  these  “Christian  warriors”  put  to  the  sword  vast 
numbers  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  Muslims  and  Jews 


alike.  A Christian  chronicler  of  that  day  stated  that  the 
knights  “rode  in  blood  up  to  their  knees  and  bridle  reins.” 
He  continued  by  saying,  “Indeed,  it  was  a just  and  splen- 
did judgment  of  God  that  this  place  should  be  filled  with 
the  blood  of  the  unbelievers.” 

I tried  to  point  out  that  such  deeds  were  not  done  by 
true  followers  of  Christ  but  by  those  who  were  only 
Christian  in  name.  My  Jewish  friends  would  then  smile 
knowingly  and  reply  somewhat  as  follows,  “Yes,  but  they 
were  Christians;  they  called  themselves  Christians.” 

Those  who  are  followers  of  Christ  must  face  with  shame 
the  anti-Jewishness  and  anti-Semitism  of  the  “Christian 
West.” 

The  Origin  of  Anti-Semitism.  More  or  less  paren- 
thetically, it  should  probably  be  mentioned  here  that  the 
term  “anti-Semitism”  originated  late  in  the  nineteenth 
century  and  described  hostile  attitudes  and  actions  toward 
all  persons  of  Jewish  extraction,  regardless  of  their  reli- 
gious affiliation.  Prior  to  this  time,  anti-Jewishness  had 
been  directed  especially  against  those  Jews  who  remained 


within  the  Jewish  faith.  Today,  the  terms  “anti-Jewishness 
and  “anti-Semitism”  are  quite  interchangeable  in  mean- 
ing, although  the  second  term  is  used  more  often.  Both 
are  used  today  to  describe  hostility  or  prejudice  against 
Jewish  people  in  general,  against  those,  that  is,  of  Jewish 
birth. 

The  Romans  prior  to  Constantine  had  granted  the  Jews 
what  has  been  called  a “contemptuous  toleration”;  the 
“Christian”  rulers,  prelates,  and  masses  in  succeeding 
centuries  often  granted  the  Jews  even  less. 

In  connection  with  this  brief  article  I can  only  list  a few 
illustrations  of  the  massive  anti-Jewishness  and  anti-Se- 
mitism of  the  so-called  Christian  West. 

Item:  The  triumphant  Constantinian  Church  had  scant 
patience  with  the  rival  religion  of  Judaism.  While  the 
attitudes  and  norms  of  Constantinian  Christianity  forbade 
the  actual  suppression  of  Judaism,  they  opened  the  door  to 
harassment. 

Item:  A long  series  of  massacres  broke  out  against  the 
Jews  in  Christian  Europe  during  the  time  of  the  Cru- 
sades. Why?  A degenerate  Christianity,  political  and 
sociological  instability,  the  religious  enthusiasm  created 
by  the  Crusades,  and  the  often-repeated  ridiculous  accu- 
sations that  Jews  used  the  blood  of  Christian  children  for 
Passover  purposes. 

Item:  The  Fourth  Lateran  Council  of  1215  compelled 
Jews  to  w ear  a badge  as  an  indication  of  inferior  status. 

Item:  During  the  Middle  Ages  the  Jews  were  virtually 
excluded  from  the  occupation  of  farming.  As  a result,  they 
often  entered  the  field  of  finance  — and  when  they  flour- 
ished there,  they  often  became  targets  of  jealousy. 

Item:  The  Jews  were  expelled  from  England  (1290), 
France  (1306,  1322,  1394),  Spain  (1492),  Sicily  and  Sar- 
dinia (1492),  Navarre  (1496),  Portugal  (1497),  and  the  King- 
dom of  N aples  (1541). 

Item:  When  the  Black  Death  swept  across  the  German 
states  in  1348-1349  the  Jews  were  blamed  for  it  and  many 
Jewish  communities  were  obliterated  or  decimated. 

Item:  In  1555  Pope  Paul  IV  issued  a decree  requiring 
all  the  Jews  in  Rome  to  live  within  a specified  area  of 
the  city.  This  ghetto  system  (first  established  in  Venice  in 
1517)  spread  throughout  Italy  and  to  the  north  and 
northeast. 

Item:  Even  after  the  Napoleonic  Era,  with  its  breaking 
down  of  inequalities  and  ghetto  walls  in  Western  Europe, 
a new  wave  of  anti-Jewishness  swept  much  of  Western 
Europe  in  the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  cen- 
tury. It  was  this  development,  and  in  particular  the  no- 
torious Dreyfus  Case  of  1894  in  France,  which  convinced 
Theodore  Herzl  that  the  Jewish  position  in  Western  Eu- 
rope was  untenable. 

Item:  The  five  to  six  million  Jewish  victims  of  Hitler  s 
Germany.  The  everlastingly  terrible  names  of  Dachau, 
Buchenwald,  Auschwitz,  Theresienstadt.  The  haunting 
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beauty  and  terror  of  The  Diary  of  Anne  Frank.  The  auto- 
biography of  a Jewish  boy  (Elie  Wiesel),  who  survived 
Auschwitz  physically  but  who  says  in  his  Night  that  he 
lost  his  “faith  forever. 

Even  in  North  America.  Yes,  there  were  times  and 
places  when  toleration  or  even  charity  flourished.  The 
United  States  and  Canada  have  offered  in  some  consider- 
able degree  a haven  for  Jewish  immigrants.  But  even  in 
North  America  prejudice  against  Jews  has  flourished.  The 
following  statements  have  been  (and  are)  all  too  common: 
“The  Jews  have  deserved  every  bit  they’ve  received”; 
“You  can’t  really  trust  a Jew”;  “Don’t  let  him  jew  you 
down.”  Once  on  a train  I spoke  to  a Jewish  gentleman 
about  Christ  and  His  gospel  of  salvation.  His  reply  was 
short  and  bitter.  “Listen,”  he  said,  “Where  I grew  up 
I was  the  only  Jewish  kid  on  the  block.  All  the  rest  were 
Christians.  All  they  ever  did  was  beat  me  up  and  call  me 
a ‘Christ-killer.’ 

What  of  our  own  church  — our  present-day  Mennonite 
Church  with  its  heritage  of  love  and  nonresistance?  To 
what  extent  are  we  free  from  anti-Semitism?  The  answer 
is  somewhat  less  positive  than  one  would  hope. 

In  1971  the  paperback,  Mennonite  Youth,  by  Paul  Led- 
erach,  was  published  by  Herald  Press.  It  is  the  report  of 
a 1968  study  of  “the  beliefs,  values,  problems,  and  behav- 
ior (p.  9)  of  young  people  in  the  (Old)  Mennonite  Church. 
On  the  basis  of  widely  accepted  techniques  for  conducting 
a statistical  survey,  a sample  of  75  congregations  was 
finally  selected.  Of  these  75  congregations,  67  agreed  to 
cooperate,  and  in  these  67  congregations  1,232  young  peo- 
ple participated.  Five  hundred  and  eighty  adults  plus  67 
pastors  from  these  congregations  also  took  part.  Conclu- 
sion No.  11  that  was  drawn  from  the  completed  study  is 
as  follows:  “Mennonite  youth  reveal  considerate  attitudes 
toward  other  races,  religions,  political  affiliations,  and  na- 
tionalities. However,  though  attitudes  toward  black  reflect 
acceptance  and  Christian  concern,  attitudes  toward  Jews 
reflect  a degree  of  anti-Semitism  (p.  11).”  Note  that  last 
sentence  again!  It  needs  a second  look.  The  appearance 
of  “a  degree  of  anti-Semitism  is  discussed  as  follows  in 
the  study:  “Though  Mennonite  youth  demonstrate  chari- 
table attitudes  toward  enemies  and  are  able  to  reject 
discriminatory  statements  about  black  persons,  fewer  Men- 
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nonite  youth  are  able  to  reject  prejudicial  statements  about 
Jews. 

“Three  items  were  included  in  the  questionnaire  to 
probe  attitudes  toward  Jews.  . . . The  three  items  were: 

“1.  Jews  believe  they  are  better  than  other  people. 

“2.  Jews  are  more  likely  than  Christians  to  cheat  in 
business. 

“3.  Because  Jews  are  not  bound  by  Christian  ethics, 
they  do  things  to  get  ahead  that  Christians  generally 
would  not  do. 

“These  were  designed  to  be  prejudicial  statements  and 
should  be  rejected.  Among  Protestants  there  is  greater 
ability  to  reject  these  statements  than  among  Mennonites. 
A large  number  of  adults,  pastors,  and  youth  in  the  study 
did  not  reject  them”  (pp.  61  and  62  of  Mennonite  Youth). 
The  sentence  “Among  Protestants  there  is  greater  ability 
to  reject  these  statements  than  among  Mennonites”  is 
based  on  a comparison  of  the  responses  of  Mennonites 
to  the  three  statements  with  the  responses  (to  the  same 
statements)  of  people  of  Protestant  denominations  in  which 
similar  statistical  surveys  have  been  made. 

In  the  spring  of  1972  data  were  gathered  from  five 
denominations  (four  of  them  including  the  name  Mennonite) 
in  regard  to  the  beliefs  and  behavior  of  members  (both 
young  people  and  adults)  in  these  five  churches.  These 
data  are  scheduled  to  be  published  in  1974  under  the 
title  “Twentieth-Century  Anabaptists.  Faith  and  Life  in 
Five  Denominations.”  The  five  denominations  are  the 
(Old)  Mennonite  Church,  the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church,  the  Mennonite  Brethren,  the  Evangelical  Men- 
nonite Church,  and  the  Brethren  in  Christ  Church.  The 
five  churches  have  worked  together  in  setting  up  and  car- 
rying out  this  study.  J.  Howard  Kauffman,  Goshen,  Indi- 
ana, has  served  as  director  of  the  project. 

Is  God  Punishing  the  Jews?  A total  of  3,591  members 
participated.  Of  this  total,  1,202  were  (Old)  Mennonites. 
Of  the  342  items  in  the  questionnaire,  two  relate  directly 
to  the  issue  of  anti-Semitism.  These  two  items  are  state- 
ments — statements  with  which  each  participant  was  asked 
to  agree,  disagree,  or  indicate  uncertainty.  Statement  No. 
210  is  as  follows:  “The  reason  Jews  have  so  much  trouble 
in  the  world  is  that  God  is  punishing  them  for  rejecting 
Jesus.  Of  the  (Old)  Mennonites  who  took  part  in  the 
study,  only  45  percent  disagreed  with  this  statement.  The 
rest  agreed  or  were  uncertain. 

Here  is  statement  No.  217:  “The  Jews  are  probably 
just  as  honest  and  fair  in  their  business  practices  as 
Christians  are.”  Only  56  percent  of  the  (Old)  Mennonite 
participants  agreed.  The  remainder  disagreed  or  were 
uncertain.  It  is  the  pattern  of  responses  to  No.  217  that 
is  really  startling  to  me.  Perhaps  I should  be  more  star- 
tled than  I am  at  the  responses  to  No.  210.  My  personal 
answer  to  this  is  as  follows:  I consider  that  the  belief  that 
God  is  still  (after  60-70  generations)  “punishing”  the  Jews 
“for  rejecting  Jesus”  is  based  on  an  incorrect  handling 


of  the  Bible  — but  I can  concede  that  the  “incorrect 
handling  is  at  least  understandable.  For  example,  the 
Jewish  people  did  say,  “His  blood  be  on  us,  and  on  our 
children”  (Matthew  27:25).  But  let  us  remember:  these 
words  were  not  spoken  by  God.  They  were  spoken  by  the 
people  and  simply  reported  by  Matthew  as  part  of  his  in- 
spired account.  To  give  to  the  statement  of  the  people  in 
Matthew  27:25  a divine  power  of  judgment  until  the  end 
of  time  is  to  read  a vast  meaning  into  the  statement  that 
is  not  there.  The  words  are  human  words,  not  words  of 
divine  judgment.  It  must  also  be  said  that  even  if  the 
“incorrect  handling”  of  the  Bible  in  this  area  is  under- 
standable, the  fact  remains  that  such  misinterpretation  has 
contributed  to  prejudice.  And  prejudice  against  the  Jews 
is  an  aspect  of  anti-Semitism. 

To  return  to  statement  No.  217,  I am  shocked  that  only 
56  percent  of  the  (Old)  Mennonite  participants  in  the 
study  believe  “that  Jews  are  probably  just  as  honest  and 
fair  in  their  business  practices  as  Christians  are.  This 
suggests  a lack  of  awareness  of  the  continuing  ethical 
strength  of  Judaism  — an  ethical  strength  based  on  the  Old 
Testament  law,  the  Hebrew  prophets,  and  many  centuries 
of  careful  ethical  teaching  from  the  Old  Testament  in 
Jewish  homes  and  synagogues. 

On  the  basis  of  the  responses  to  statements  210  and  217 
an  anti-Semitic  attitude  scale  was  formulated.  Also,  on  the 
basis  of  a series  of  other  items  in  the  study,  an  Ana- 
baptist principles  scale  was  set  up.  Quite  astonishingly, 
it  was  discovered  that  among  (Old)  Mennonite  members, 
those  scoring  higher  on  the  Anabaptist  principles  scale 
tended  also  to  score  somewhat  higher  on  the  anti-Semitic 
attitude  scale. 

It  is  also  significant  that  the  findings  of  the  1972  study 
on  (Old)  Mennonite  members  in  regard  to  anti-Semitism 
tend  to  parallel  the  findings  of  the  1968  study  (published 
in  1971)  an  (Old)  Mennonite  youth  in  regard  to  anti-Se- 
mitism. 

Are  We  More  Anti-Jewish  Than  We  Know?  Perhaps 
we  are  more  anti-Jewish  in  our  attitudes  and  feelings 
than  we  realize.  If  so,  where  should  we  look  for  the 
causes?  Have  we  failed  to  recognize  the  continuing  ethical 
strength  of  Judaism?  Have  we  misinterpreted  biblical 
passages?  Have  we  accepted  stereotypes  of  the  Jews  that 
are  commonly  held  by  many  of  our  neighbors?  Have  we 
been  isolated  from  Jewish  people  to  such  an  extent  that 
we  have  simply  not  learned  to  know  them?  Does  commit- 
ment to  Christian  faith  make  a person  stronger  in  his 
opposition  to  those  who  hold  other  faiths?  Have  we  failed 
in  some  degree  to  implement  the  New  Testament  love- 
message  in  our  relationships  with  the  Jews? 

The  people  of  our  church  have  a history  of  concern 
for  fellowman  regardless  of  race  or  nationality.  But  what 
of  the  Jew?  The  possibility,  if  not  probability,  that  we  have 
somehow  allowed  a degree  of  anti-Semitism  to  creep 
into  our  brotherhood  should  rouse  us  to  concern.  £“) 
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Ralph  Buckwalter: 
Disciple 

by  Masakazu  Yamade 


Ichido  yatte  mimashoo  (Let's  try  it  once).  At  the  church 
members’  meeting  or  the  executive  committee  meeting  we 
often  heard  Ralph  Buckwalter  say  this  with  a smile  on  his 
face  when  we  could  not  come  to  any  conclusion  in  our  dis- 
cussion on  whether  we  should  start  a new  project.  When 
he  says  this,  he  has  faith  that  God  will  lead  us  to  complete 
the  project  for  His  glory  in  His  wisdom,  but  if  it  is  against 
His  will,  our  work  will  be  stopped  in  the  process.  He 
knows  that  in  everything  God  works  for  good  with  those 
who  love  Him,  who  are  called  according  to  His  purpose. 

When  he  believes  that  it  is  not  the  very  time  to  start 
the  new  project,  he  suggests,  “Shall  we  wait  and  pray, 
asking  His  will?”  He  never  sticks  to  his  fixed  ideas  or 
prejudices.  Taking  up  a positive  attitude  with  his  flexi- 
ble mind  in  serving  God  is  one  of  the  strongest  char- 
acteristics of  Ralph  s discipleship.  1 was  sometimes  sur- 
prised at  his  good  memory.  For  example,  when  we  trav- 
eled together  on  a train  and  happened  to  meet  someone 
who  had  come  to  our  church  several  times  a long  time 
ago,  he  usually  remembered  his  name  accurately.  I know 
one  reason  why  he  can  do  this;  he  keeps  on  praying  for 
the  seekers  and  for  the  members  who  have  been  absent 
from  the  fellowship,  year  after  year  without  giving  up.  His 
discipleship  is  forebearing  toward  a soul,  not  wishing  him 
to  perish. 

His  action  follows  his  prayer.  A deacon  told  me  about 
his  experience  while  he  was  the  treasurer  of  our  church. 
Once  we  appealed  to  God  concerning  our  shortage  of  funds. 
Soon  our  demand  was  fully  met.  The  treasurer  knew  who 
had  offered  such  a large  amount.  “Buck  san  (Ralph’s 
nickname  in  Japanese)  offered  his  requisite  money  for 
their  living,  he  said  to  me.  I was  moved  by  his  words. 

Masakazu  Yamade  is  former  chairman  of  the  Japan  Mennonite  Church. 
He  spent  the  1972-73  school  year  as  a student  at  Eastern  Mennonite 
College  and  Seminary. 


A Man  of  Action.  Every  Mennonite  in  Hokkaido  knows 
he  is  a man  of  action.  He  usually  stays  in  his  study  in  the 
morning  and  in  the  afternoon  goes  out  visiting  the  people 
whom  he  remembers  in  his  prayer.  He  calls  at  the 
offices,  shops,  hospitals,  and  homes;  this  was  done  by 
bicycle  until  about  two  years  ago.  There  he  gives  the  ap- 
propriate words  of  comfort  to  the  sick  and  the  encouraging 
words  to  those  who  are  depressed.  His  radius  of  action  is 
not  limited  to  the  city  where  he  lives.  He  is  busy  visiting 
the  members  and  the  seekers  who  live  in  the  rural  area 
around  the  city,  and  also  the  sister  churches.  He  always 
enjoys  visiting  and  having  fellowship  with  brothers  and 
sisters.  For  him  discipleship  is  being  a faithful  participant 
with  Christ  in  the  fellowship  of  His  church. 

He  has  fully  dedicated  his  life  to  serving  God  and  his 
neighbor.  He  willingly  moved  from  Kushiro,  where  he 
started  his  first  church  and  was  used  to  living,  to  Hom- 
betsu,  a small  town  in  a remote  district.  From  Hombetsu 
it  was  to  Obihiro  and  from  Obihiro  to  Asahigawa  as  the 
church  requested.  The  Asahigawa  church  was  dwindling 
without  a pastor,  but  it  has  been  reviving  since  his  move. 
For  him  discipleship  is  the  voluntary  acceptance  of  the 
cross  Christ  wants  him  to  bear;  sharing  His  pain  and 
suffering,  love  for  those  who  reject  Him,  His  compassion- 
ate love  for  those  who  do  not  know  Him  yet.  “It  is  having 
the  mind  of  Christ  in  the  way  He  loved  the  Father  and 
lived  only  to  please  Him  and  fulfill  the  assignment  given 
Him  in  God’s  providence,”  he  says. 

It  is  well  known  among  the  members  of  the  Hokkaido 
churches  that  he  had  never  had  his  own  car  throughout 
the  twenty  years  of  his  stay  in  Japan.  He  bought  an  old 
used  car  from  another  missionary  about  two  years  ago. 
Why  had  he  not  had  his  own  car  in  spite  of  having  built 
a garage  when  he  built  a missionary  house  in  Kushiro, 
and  why  did  he  get  one  at  last?  If  I had  asked  him  these 
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questions,  he  would  have  answered  like  this:  “I  have  made 
myself  a slave  to  all,  that  I might  win  the  more.  I have 
got  a car  because  many  Japanese  have  their  own  cars  in 
these  few  years  and  I know  that  I can  visit  more  people 
if  a car  is  available  at  any  time.” 

Ralph  in  Pantomime.  One  Christmas  Eve,  some  ten 
years  ago,  we  had  an  entertainment  before  the  candle 
service  as  we  have  every  Christmastime.  An  old  deacon 
was  asked  to  give  a pantomime  and  he  showed  a tall 
man  bumping  his  head  against  the  ceiling  on  a jogging 
bus,  and  then  standing  with  his  head  crooked.  The  audience 
could  easily  guess  who  he  was,  for  we  had  often  seen  such 
a pose  of  this  outstandingly  tall  American  on  the  bus.  All 
of  the  audience  burst  into  laughter  and  soon  afterward 
some  of  us  became  thoughtful  of  him  and  came  to  respect 
him. 

We  know  he  has  tried  to  be  like  a Japanese  person 
in  his  daily  living.  His  skill  at  speaking  Japanese  is  ex- 
cellent and  his  manner  is  that  of  a Japanese.  When  he 
came  back  to  his  home  in  Hesston,  Kansas,  on  furlough, 
he  had  to  be  reproved  for  his  bad  table  manners  by  his 
mother.  He  sipped  soup  and  slurped  his  noodles  after  the 
manner  of  Japanese,  without  noticing  it!  We  have  more 
anecdotes  about  him. 

His  discipleship  is  bearing  in  his  body  the  mark  of  fol- 
lowing after  Jesus  in  His  walk  among  people  everywhere. 
It  is  becoming  “all  things  to  all  men  that  he  might  by  all 
means  save  some.  The  story  of  his  coming  to  Japan  some 
twenty-three  years  ago  is  known  to  many  of  us.  While 
he  was  in  a Civilian  Public  Service  camp  he  confirmed 
his  stand  against  any  war.  After  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War  he  met  the  president  of  Hiroshima  Women’s 
College  at  Goshen  Biblical  Seminary.  He  set  his  mind  to 
serve  God  through  the  work  of  reconciliation  with  the 
Japanese  people.  He  has  been  carrying  out  this  mission. 


In  1969,  he  wrote  in  the  Gospel  Herald: 

“ Just  as  I am.  . . . O Lamb  of  God,  I come.  I rose  to 
my  feet  on  the  final  ‘come.’  It  was  a serious  step  and  I 
wept,  but  for  joy  to  feel  my  burden  lifting.  I heard  His 
‘come’  at  thirteen  when  the  church  asked  me  to  teach  a 
class  of  nine-year-olds.  I heard  His  call  several  years 
later  when  Frank  Horst  invited  several  of  us,  Hesston 
College  students,  to  help  in  summer  Bible  school  in  Culp, 
Arkansas.  Again  His  ‘come’  as  our  male  quartet,  the 
Victory  Four,  witnessed  in  Newton  (Kansas)  jail.  I heard 
Christ  call  at  nineteen  when  Uncle  Sam  spoke,  and  with 
eager  anticipation  entered  C.P.S.  to  spend  eight  months  in 
South  Dakota  and  twenty  months  at  Ypsilanti  Mental 
Hospital.  At  Ypsilanti  I felt  deeply  that  God  was  calling 
me  to  give  my  life  in  His  service.  The  conviction  was 
growing.  We  had  thought  we  would  probably  go  to  India, 
possibly  Bihar.  For  a time,  however,  it  looked  as  though 
we  should  go  to  Belgium.  But  the  Lord  had  something 
for  us;  the  circumstances  surrounding  our  appointment  to 
Japan.” 

God  Called  Him.  Ralph  s conviction  regarding  disciple- 
ship is  based  on  God’s  initiative  in  calling  him  into  His 
family,  in  giving  him  a new  history,  a new  future,  and  a 
new  present  through  the  gift  of  eternal  life  by  faith  in 
Christ  who  gave  Himself  for  me. 

His  way  of  living  shows  us  how'  we  should  live  as  dis- 
ciples of  Jesus.  We  followed  him  and  decided  to  obey  him 
not  only  by  his  preaching  of  the  gospel  but  by  his  form 
of  servant.  I can  clearly  remember  the  Bible  verse, 
Matthew  20:26,  he  gave  me  at  the  first  executive  commit- 
tee meeting  after  I was  elected  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Japan  Mennonite  Church.  “Whoever  would  be  great 
among  you  must  be  your  servant.”  I nodded  my  head, 
thanking  him  for  his  appropriate  words.  I thought  it  was 
the  best  way  I could  imitate  him. 


Back  to  the  Bible  Conference 


Mennonite  Church  members  are  in  danger  of  becoming 
like  the  Israelites  in  the  days  of  the  Judges  (21:25):  “Every 
man  is  believing  what  is  right  in  his  own  ears.”  Many 
strange  but  appealing  voices  are  being  heard  via  radio,  TV, 
and  literature.  While  some  voices  may  proclaim  sound  doc- 
trine, others  are  based  on  an  incorrect  interpretation  and 
proclaimed  with  self-centered  motivation.  Some  radio 
evangelists  are  simply  out  to  build  their  own  little  kingdom. 

One  of  the  five  goals  adopted  by  the  1973  Mennonite 
Church  General  Assembly  was  “to  encourage  the  search 
for  meaningful  understanding  of  biblical  authority  and  in- 
terpretation in  light  of  our  believers’  church  heritage  in 
such  areas  as: 

a.  Sound  principles  of  scriptural  interpretation  and 


application. 

b.  Renewed  emphasis  on  the  Bible  as  the  authority 
for  our  faith  and  life. 

c.  New  understanding  and  expression  of  our  heritage 
in  terms  of  faith.” 

This  is  one  of  the  goals  that  calls  for  some  work  and 
action  in  each  congregation.  Perhaps  it  is  time  for  every 
congregation  to  have  a Bible  conference  in  which  there 
is  some  solid  input  by  some  one  with  the  gifts  of  preach- 
ing and  teaching.  Then  this  ought  to  be  followed  by  a 
time  of  serious  study  and  discussion  of  what  the  Bible  is 
really  saying  to  us  in  our  time.  Every  member  ought  to 
be  a part  of  this  action  — a Berean  kind  of  Christian. 
Acts  17:11.  — Ivan  Kauffmann  ^ 
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by  Wilford  C.  Oyer 

What  Time  Is  It? 


We  Americans  today  are  quite  time-conscious.  We  rush 
to  get  to  work  on  time.  There  are  many  who  watch  the 
clock  to  be  sure  they  are  ready  to  rush  out  when  the 
whistle  blows.  Farmers  rush  to  get  their  crops  planted  when 
the  season  is  right,  and  to  harvest  them  when  the  har- 
vest is  ripe.  We  never  seem  to  have  time  to  do  all  that 
we  wish,  so  the  expression  “I  don’t  have  time”  is  common 
among  us. 

I am  writing  about  a time  that  is  coming  whether  we 
are  ready  for  it  or  not,  the  time  when  our  Lord  will 
come  to  call  His  church  to  be  with  Him.  That  time  is 
nearer  than  we  may  think.  I will  not  try  to  make  any 
predictions  other  than  what  will  be  brought  out  in  some 
of  the  Scriptures  I will  be  using.  What  I wish  to  do  is  to 
point  out  some  things  that  it  is  time  for  us  Christians 
to  be  doing. 

First,  it  is  time  to  be  awake.  In  Romans  13:11,  12 
(Living  Bible)  we  read,  “Another  reason  for  right  living 
is  this:  you  know  how  late  it  is;  time  is  running  out.  Wake 
up,  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord  is  nearer  now  than  when 
we  first  believed.  The  night  is  far  gone,  the  day  of  his 
return  will  soon  be  here.  So  we  must  quit  the  evil  deeds 
of  darkness  and  put  on  the  armor  of  right  living." 

In  Ephesians  5:14  Paul  writes,  “Wherefore  he  saith, 
awake  thou  that  sleepest  and  arise  from  the  dead,  and 
Christ  shall  give  thee  light.  It  is  essential  that  we  arise 
when  we  awake,  for  if  we  do  not  arise  we  will  soon  go 

right  back  to  sleep.  If  we  do  not  arise,  we  will  not  be 

making  any  progress;  we  will  not  be  on  the  move.  So  as 
Paul  said,  “It  is  time  to  awake  and  it  is  time  to  arise. 

Second,  it  is  time  to  be  prepared.  In  the  story  of  the 

five  virgins  (Mt.  25),  five  were  prepared  and  five  were 
unprepared.  Some  people  give  no  thought  to  preparation 
for  the  Lord’s  return.  But  the  point  of  the  parable  is  that 
some  are  not  making  adequate  preparation.  They  lack 
sufficient  oil  (the  Holy  Spirit)  to  sustain  and  guide  them 
in  uncertain  times.  Jesus  said,  “Therefore  be  ye  also 
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ready:  for  in  such  an  hour  as  ye  think  not  the  Son  of  man 
cometh  (Mt.  24:44).  Can  we  say  with  the  Apostle  Paul, 
“ I am  ready”? 

Third,  it  is  time  to  watch.  In  Matthew  25:13  read, 
“Watch  therefore,  for  ye  know  neither  the  day  nor  the 
hour  wherein  the  Son  of  man  cometh.”  Christ  also  tells 
us  (Mark  13:33),  “Take  ye  heed,  watch  and  pray:  for  ye 
know  not  when  the  time  is.”  He  goes  on  to  say  in  that 
same  chapter  (verses  35,  36,  37),  “Watch  ye  therefore: 
for  ye  know  not  when  the  Master  of  the  house  cometh, 
at  even,  or  at  midnight,  or  at  the  cockcrowing,  or  in  the 
morning.  Notice  very  carefully  verse  36,  “Lest  coming 
suddenly  he  find  you  sleeping.”  Verse  37  is  a verse  I 
heard  Grandfather  Zehr  repeat  many  times:  “And  what  I 
say  unto  you  I say  unto  all.  Watch.” 

The  day  of  Christ's  coming  will  be  sudden  and  unex- 
pected. First  Thessalonians  5:2  and  2 Peter  3:10  tell  us 
that  he  will  come  as  a thief  in  the  night.  In  Revelation 
3:3  we  read  in  the  last  part  of  the  verse,  “If  therefore 
thou  shalt  not  watch,  I will  come  on  thee  as  a thief,  and 
thou  shalt  not  know  what  hour  I will  come.”  Then  in  Rev- 
elation 16:15,  “Behold,  I come  as  a thief.  Blessed  is  he 
that  watcheth,  and  keepeth  his  garments,  lest  he  walk 
naked,  and  they  see  his  shame.” 

Fourth,  it  is  time  to  be  praying.  As  was  already  quoted 
(Mk.  13:33),  “Watch  and  pray.  . . .”  Watching  and  praying 
go  together;  it  is  hard  to  separate  the  two.  The  person 
who  is  really  watching  is  also  praying.  The  Lord  is  ex- 
horting us  more  and  more  to  pray.  He  is  quickening 
among  His  people  to  pray  for  one  another.  James  says 
(Jas.  5:16),  “Confess  your  faults  one  to  another,  and  pray 
one  for  another,  that  ye  may  be  healed.  The  effectual 
fervent  prayer  of  a righteous  man  availeth  much.”  Paul 
reminds  us  to  pray  always  (Ephesians  6:18),  “Praying 
always  with  all  prayer  and  supplication  in  the  Spirit,  and 
watching  thereunto  with  all  perseverance  and  supplication 
for  all  saints.  Paul  tells  Timothy  (1  Tim.  2:8),  “I  will 
therefore  that  men  pray  every  where,  lifting  up  holy 
hands,  without  wrath  and  doubting.”  In  1 Thessalonians 
5:17  Paul  says,  “Pray  without  ceasing.” 
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In  2 Chronicles  7:14  we  read,  “If  my  people,  which 
are  called  by  my  name,  shall  humble  themselves,  and 
pray,  and  seek  my  face,  and  turn  from  their  wicked  ways; 
then  will  I hear  from  heaven,  and  will  forgive  their  sin, 
and  will  heal  their  land.  This  is  a time  to  be  searching 
our  own  lives,  and  to  humble  ourselves  before  God,  turn- 
ing away  from  all  that  which  is  evil. 

Fifth,  it  is  time  to  gather  in  the  harvest.  As  Jesus 
went  about  all  the  cities  and  villages  (Mt.  9)  teaching  in 
their  synagogues  and  preaching  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom 
and  healing  every  sickness  and  every  disease  among  the 
people,  it  says  (verses  36,  37,  38),  “When  he  saw  the  mul- 
titudes, he  was  moved  with  compassion  on  them,  because 
they  fainted,  and  were  scattered  abroad,  as  sheep  having 
no  shepherd.  Then  saith  he  unto  his  disciples.  The 
harvest  truly  is  plenteous,  but  the  labourers  are  few  ; pray 
ye  therefore  the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  that  he  will  send 
forth  labourers  into  his  harvest.  There  are  many  today 
who  are  going  about  with  no  incentive,  with  no  real  pur- 


Menno's 

In  the  Mennonite  Church  we  have  seen  surfacing  at 
past  General  Conferences  and  Mission  Board  meetings  a 
variety  of  minority  rumblings.  Often  they  have  been 
identified  with  the  color  of  a man’s  skin,  facial  growth  and 
length  of  hair,  even  sex. 

And  in  each  case  we  have  survived  the  rumblings.  It  is 
to  our  credit  that  we  listened  to  the  sound  and  the  fury, 
that  we  said,  “I  hear  you,”  that  we  followed  it  with,  "I 
love  you.”  It  is  true  that  we  may  have  heard  better  than 
we  loved,  but  at  least  we  did  not  turn  a deaf  ear  to  the 
complaints,  we  did  not  pretend  there  were  no  black,  no 
Chicano,  no  Indian,  no  bearded,  youthful  activists. 

We  even  heard  the  feminists  in  pants  suits  who  said, 
“I  am  a woman,  fragile  but  strong,  tolerant  but  insistent, 
a peacemaker  fighting  for  my  slice  of  the  Mennonite  politi- 
cal pie.” 

Puzzled  by  her  paradoxes,  we  still  accepted  the  shrill, 
unorthodox  cry  falling  on  our  masculine  ears:  we  went  the 
twenty-second  mile. 

I thought  I heard  a new  cry  at  Assembly  73  in  the 
beautiful  Shenandoah  Valley,  a cry  not  exposed  in  the  rash 
of  articles  in  the  Gospel  Herald  that  have  heralded,  hon- 
ored, and  glorified  the  gathering  of  ourselves  together  in 
the  manner  that  some  have. 

The  cry  may  have  been  muted  by  the  sounds  of  our 
trying  to  be  relevant  as  we  grouped  and  congregated 
ourselves  about,  but  it  was  there. 

I heard  the  hurt  words,  “A  new  minority  is  now  present 
in  the  Mennonite  Church,  the  ‘conservative  minority.’  ” 
And  any  minority,  recognized  or  not  recognized,  knows 
that  it  is  a sad  cry,  one  voiced  out  of  inner  struggles  and 


pose  in  life.  They  are  going  about  as  sheep  without  a 
shepherd.  It  is  time  to  go  out  with  urgency,  for  the  har- 
vest is  ripe.  Let  us  say  with  Isaiah,  “Here  am  I,  Lord. 

Sixth,  it  is  time  to  rejoice.  When  Jesus  sent  out  the 
seventy  (Lk.  10:19,  20),  He  told  them,  “Behold,  I give 
unto  you  power  to  tread  on  serpents  and  scorpions,  and 
over  all  the  power  of  the  enemy;  and  nothing  shall  by 
any  means  hurt  you.  Not  withstanding  in  this  rejoice 
not,  that  the  spirits  are  subject  unto  you;  but  rather  re- 
joice, because  your  names  are  written  in  heaven. 

We  as  saints  of  God  have  much  to  be  joyful  about,  if 
there  were  no  other  reason  than  that  our  names  are 
written  in  the  Lamb’s  book  of  life,  and  when  the  books 
are  opened  our  names  will  be  there;  that  alone  would 
be  cause  for  real  rejoicing.  Soon  the  trumpet  will  sound 
and  we  will  be  caught  up  to  meet  Him  (Jesus)  in  the  air 
and  so  shall  we  ever  be  with  the  Lord. 

“Surely  I come  quickly.  . . . Even  so  come.  Lord  Jesus. 
Amen!  ^ 


Opinion 

turmoil.  It  is  born  out  of  pain,  a sense  of  hopelessness,  a 
feeling  of  defeat.  It  should  be  heard. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  areas  in  our  church  where  peo- 
ple feel  that  they  are  small  islands  of  safety  that  are 
being  eroded  away  by  careless,  relentless  waves  of  change. 
And  as  they  dike  and  retrench  they  ask  for  help,  for 
recognition,  for  understanding.  It  is  best  to  hear  the  cry. 

Too  often  in  the  cry  of  the  minority  we  have  seen  only 
the  outside  of  a man,  heard  only  his  verbalizations.  It  is 
an  easy  thing  to  observe  the  superficial,  the  very  thing 
the  crier  wants  us  to  ignore,  to  forget.  And  if  when  the 
new  minority  speaks,  I see  only  a coat  with  no  lapels, 
a dress  to  the  knees,  a devotional  covering,  how  blind  and 
deaf  I am! 

Someone  has  said,  “If  you  really  want  to  understand 
me,  please  hear  what  I am  not  saying,  what  I may  never 
be  able  to  say.”  That  silence  will  never  be  broken  without 
a hearing  aid  called  "love.”  It  will  take  more  than  a 
twenty-minute  workshop,  more  than  simply  breaking  down 
into  buzz  groups. 

In  a recent  presidential  campaign  much  was  made  of  a 
sign  that  read,  "Bring  Us  Together  Again.  It  was  waved 
by  a girl  in  Ohio,  a sign  that  she  picked  up  after  it  had 
been  discarded  by  another. 

I am  not  sure  if  the  moderator  of  General  Assembly 
will  see  my  sign.  I am  not  sure  who  dropped  it.  But  I 
would  pick  it  up  and  say,  “Bring  Us  Together  Again.” 

If  there  is  life,  there  is  change.  But  may  nothing  change 
so  rapidly  in  our  church  that  any  group  would  say  with 
the  psalmist,  “No  man  cared  for  my  soul.”  — Menno  B. 
Hurd  ^ 
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I Tried  to  Be  Reasonable 

by  Ernest  H.  Miller 


I believe  that  the  church  should  know  about  the  ex- 
periences of  its  members,  whether  pleasant  or  unpleas- 
ant. Also,  I wish  that  my  family  and  friends  should  know 
of  the  experiences  which  I and  many  others  suffered  for 
Christ  s sake  during  World  War  I. 

For  this  reason  I am  giving  an  account  of  some  of  my 
experiences  during  World  War  I as  a conscientious  ob- 
jector to  military  service  in  Camp  Funston,  Kansas,  and 
in  Leavenworth  Prison. 

My  home  was  in  Virginia,  where  I had  registered,  but 
I was  farming  in  Kansas  at  the  time  of  my  call.  However, 
the  draft  board  in  Virginia  gave  no  consideration  to  my 
claims  for  exemption  as  a farmer  in  Kansas.  I reported  to 
Camp  Funston  about  June  21,  1918,  to  save  the  expense 
of  a trip  to  Camp  Lee  in  Virginia.  As  I had  learned  that 
a number  of  the  conscientious  objectors  had  been  abused 
in  the  camps,  I was  very  much  concerned  about  what  my 
experience  might  be. 

In  Camp  Funston  I was  sent  into  one  of  the  regular 
companies.  I refused  the  uniform  and  rifle.  It  was  very 
frustrating  to  the  officers  to  have  men  placed  in  their 
companies  for  training  and  have  them  refuse  to  obey 
orders  or  to  cooperate  in  any  wav.  I tried  to  take  a rea- 
sonable attitude.  To  do  absolutely  nothing  was  very 
difficult. 

Since  I was  not  taken  out  to  drill,  I helped  in  the  kitch- 
en and  in  cleaning  around  the  barracks.  I thought  I would 
soon  be  transferred  to  the  CO  detachment,  which  was  the 
procedure  to  be  followed  by  the  camp  officers.  When  I 
explained  my  position  and  the  reason  for  my  stand,  there 
werp  men  in  the  regular  company  who  said,  “Stick  to  it." 
One  of  the  men  who  knew  I had  not  signed  the  payroll 
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old  who  have  this  question  to  face  ’ 


offered  me  money  if  I needed  any. 

On  the  other  hand,  a CO  from  another  denomination 
from  a nearby  company  who  had  taken  noncombatant 
service  visited  me  and  tried  to  persuade  me  to  take  non- 
combatant  service.  I do  not  know  if  he  was  sent  by  the 
officers  or  came  on  his  own  initiative. 

Trouble  About  Work.  After  being  in  camp  six  or  eight 
weeks  I began  to  think  I was  working  too  much  and  would 
be  here  in  a regular  company  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 
I went  to  see  the  captain  about  being  transferred  to  the 
CO  detachment.  It  seems  he  was  not  pleased  with  my  visit. 
The  next  morning  the  head  sergeant  ordered  me  to  take 
a shovel.  I refused  this,  but  did  go  out  where  the  men 
were  working.  I walked  ahead  of  the  sergeant  who  was 
carrying  the  shovel,  and  he  was  very  angry  and  threaten- 
ing. 

Here  again  I refused  to  take  the  shovel  or  work  on  the 
order  of  the  captain.  I was  severely  reprimanded  by  the 
captain  who  ordered  me  to  go  back  to  the  barracks  and 
said  if  I would  not  work  I should  not  eat.  I expected  to 
be  sent  to  the  guardhouse  for  disobedience  of  orders. 

I did  not  go  to  dinner,  supper,  or  breakfast,  and  the 
next  morning  the  captain  came  to  the  barracks  where  I 
was  doing  some  kitchen  work.  He  said  he  regretted  the 
incident  of  the  previous  day  and  asked  me  if  I would 
continue  helping  around  the  barracks.  He  would  get  me 
transferred  to  the  CO  group  as  soon  as  possible.  I agreed 
to  do  so. 

I said,  "You  know  you  said  that  I should  not  eat." 

He  emphatically  said,  “You  eat."  The  sergeant  also 
came  around  to  make  sure  that  I had  eaten  dinner. 

True  to  his  word,  the  captain  soon  transferred  me  to 
the  CO  group  several  miles  away.  Here  I came  before 
the  officer  in  charge  who  told  me  what  I would  have  to 
do.  But  I had  just  had  trouble  in  the  regular  company 
about  work,  and  I at  once  refused. 
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He  said,  “All  right,  we  have  one  man  here  who  will 
not  work.  You  can  join  him  and  get  your  rations  and  go 
up  to  the  hill  back  of  the  camp  and  cook  and  eat  them 
there.’’  I had  heard  in  the  camp  about  this  man,  Fred 
Reimer,  who  would  not  do  any  kind  of  work.  1 thought  he 
must  be  a radical.  Now  I was  with  him. 

The  weather  was  pleasant  on  August  20,  1918,  and  this 
was  an  interesting  and  agreeable  experience  — cooking 
our  meals  on  an  open  fire  or  make-shift  stoves,  with 
nothing  to  do  except  a little  walking.  Others  from  the 
CO  group  soon  joined  us  and  quite  a number  came  up  to 
the  hill  to  cook  their  meals.  The  officers  put  an  end  to 
this  when  the  influenza  epidemic  came  into  the  camp. 

At  this  time  we  were  awaiting  the  coming  of  the  “Board 
of  Inquiry,”  a Board  that  was  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  go  to  the  different  camps  and  interview  the  con- 
scientious objectors,  and  make  recommendations  as  to 
their  disposition.  If  found  sincere,  they  were  given  farm 
furloughs,  relief  work  under  the  Friends  Unit  in  France, 
or  work  in  mental  institutions  in  the  U.S.  If  found  not  sin- 
cere, they  were  assigned  to  noncombatant  service  or  regu- 
lar service  in  the  Army. 

We  were  interviewed  by  the  Board  of  Inquiry  on  Sep- 
tember 23,  1918.  I never  learned  what  their  recommen- 
dation was  for  me,  but  for  some  reason  Protus  Brubaker 
and  I were  transferred  back  into  Camp  Funston  to  the 
Medical  Corps.  It  is  possible  that  this  was  their  recom- 
mendation. We  both  had  made  excellent  grades  in  the 
intelligence  test  that  was  given  to  all  of  the  men  who 
came  into  the  camp,  and  they  wanted  us  to  take  this  non- 
combatant  work  of  giving  the  test  to  the  soldiers. 

Looking  back  over  the  years  it  would  almost  seem  that 
the  Board  of  Inquiry  purposely  delayed  their  interviews 
with  the  COs  so  that  many  of  them  under  pressure  or 
threats  would  accept  some  form  of  service.  Also  officers 
ignored  orders  concerning  COs  and  tried  to  force  them  into 
some  form  of  service. 

We  refused  this  noncombatant  service  under  the  Medi- 
cal Corps  and  spent  almost  an  entire  day  being  hauled 
from  one  high  officer  to  another  in  a motorcycle  sidecar. 
These  tried  to  persuade  us  to  take  some  form  of  non- 
combatant  service. 

We  found  that  quoting  from  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ 
was  the  most  effective  way  we  could  answer  the  officers. 
However,  we  found  very  few  officers  who  could  understand 
the  difference  between  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New 
Testament,  or  law  and  grace.  Even  some  COs  were  very 
ignorant  of  Christ’s  teaching  of  love  and  goodwill  to  our 
fellowmen. 

When  the  influenza  epidemic  came  to  the  camp,  many 
of  the  barracks  were  turned  into  temporary  hospitals.  We 
told  our  officers,  if  there  was  an  emergency,  we  could 
work  in  these  temporary  hospitals.  “Oh,  yes,”  they  said, 
“there  is  an  emergency.” 

Again  Time  to  Say  No.  We  were  pretty  sure  that  it 


would  lead  to  trouble  or  difficulty  for  us  later  and  this 
was  what  happened.  After  the  emergency  was  over,  about 
October  20,  1918,  I was  asked  to  come  to  the  infirmary, 
and  ordered  by  the  captain  to  dress  a sore  on  a man’s 
leg.  I knew  that  it  was  again  time  to  say  no,  for  I knew 
if  I did  dress  the  sore  I would  by  that  act  be  accepting 
noncombatant  service. 

I said  that  for  conscientious  reasons  I could  not  dress 
the  sore.  It  seems  to  me  a better  answer  would  have  been 
to  say,  “I  cannot  do  so  because  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  love  and  goodwill  to  man.  Non-Christians  can 
be  COs. 

This  was  disobedience  to  orders  and  I was  sent  to  the 
guardhouse.  I was  then  initiated  to  guardhouse  life  by  a 
“kangaroo  court,”  a mock  trial  by  the  prisoners  permitted 
by  the  guards.  When  I realized  that  it  was  part  of  the 
prisoners’  fun  I cooperated  by  bending  over  the  end  of  a 
couch  and  receiving  whacks  with  a belt  and  paying  a small 
fine  for  breaking  into  the  guardhouse.  The  fine  they  used 
to  buy  whatever  they  wanted  for  the  group,  mostly 
cigarettes. 

The  prisoners  also  forced  the  uniform  on  me  which  I 
wore  for  a few  days.  Otherwise  the  treatment  by  the 
guards  and  prisoners  was  good.  The  food  was  also  good 
during  the  seven  weeks  in  the  guardhouse.  We  ate  in  the 
mess  hall  of  a regular  company,  but  after  the  soldiers 
had  eaten. 

Unfortunately,  I have  lost  or  misplaced  my  copy  of  the 
court-martial  proceedings  and  my  discharge  from  the  Army 
at  Ft.  Leavenworth,  Kansas.  But  about  twenty  persons 
were  involved  in  the  proceedings.  About  a dozen  officers, 
some  of  high  rank,  were  the  court  or  jury  who  decided 
one’s  sentence.  Others  present  were  the  prosecutor,  wit- 
nesses, and  assigned  defense  officer,  if  one  wanted  one,  and 
a court  reporter. 

These  and  other  court-martial  proceedings  and  results 
were  usually  posted  conspicuously  on  bulletin  boards  for 
the  benefit  of  other  COs. 

A copy  of  actual  court-martial  proceedings  can  be  seen 
in  J.  S.  Hartzler’s  book,  Mennonites  in  World  War  /,  and 
in  John  D.  Roop’s  book,  Christianity  vs  War. 

I knew  and  called  attention  to  the  fact  in  a statement 
that  I made  that  provision  had  been  made  for  sincere 
COs  and  that  they  were  to  be  given  farm  furloughs, 
relief,  or  reconstruction  work  in  France.  I signified  my 
willingness  to  do  this  work  but  was  ignored.  In  fact,  I 
know  of  no  cases  where  COs  were  court-martialed  that 
the  proceedings  were  dropped  or  the  individual  was  ac- 
quitted. The  sentence  by  the  court-martial  was  twenty- 
five  years  in  Leavenworth  Prison. 

I knew  that  provision  had  been  made  for  the  COs  and 
while  in  the  guardhouse  I wrote  to  D.  H.  Bender  telling 
him  about  the  situation  and  wondered  if  he  could  do  any- 
thing about  it.  It  was  depressing  to  think  about  spending 
a long  time  in  prison  when  I had  committed  no  crime. 

He  wrote  back.  The  gist  of  his  message  was:  “Cannot 
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you  suffer  a little  for  Christ’s  sake?”  I was  sorry  I had 
written  the  letter. 

The  thought  of  the  hymn  writer  comes  to  a person  at 
times  like  this.  “Must  I be  carried  to  the  skies  on  flowery 
beds  of  ease  while  others  fought  to  win  the  prize,  and 
sailed  through  bloody  seas?”  Yet  I cannot  describe  the 
mental  depression  nor  the  pressure  I felt  to  take  some 
form  of  service  and  avoid  this  suffering.  In  other  words, 
“Save  your  life  and  lose  it.”  I appreciated  the  fact  that 
we  knew  that  many  persons  were  praying  for  us  during 
these  trying  experiences. 

I was  taken  from  the  guardhouse  to  Leavenworth 
Prison,  the  U.S.  Disciplinary  Barracks,  on  December  8, 
1918,  by  a military  policeman.  I was  treated  very  kindly 
with  no  handcuffs  and  I do  not  think  the  other  passengers 
on  the  train  even  knew  that  I was  a prisoner.  Someone 
failed  to  check  me  properly  and  I was  in  Leavenworth 
Prison  overnight  with  money,  a pocketknife,  and  other 
things  on  my  person  which  was  very  much  against  the 
rules. 

In  Prison  No  Name.  In  prison  you  did  not  have  a 
name,  only  a large  number  on  the  front  and  back  of  your 
clothes.  My  number  was  15505.  Here  I saw  COs  in  solitary 
confinement,  handcuffed  to  the  bars  of  their  cells  nine 
hours  each  working  day.  They  slept  on  a cement  floor 
with  insufficient  clothing  or  blankets  to  keep  warm,  and 
were  given  bread  and  water  to  eat  because  they  had  re- 
fused to  work  even  in  Leavenworth. 

J.  D.  Mininger  of  the  Kansas  City  mission  came  to  the 
prison  on  Sundays  for  a service  with  the  COs.  Sometimes 
he  also  came  on  other  days  to  do  what  he  could  for  the 
men. 

Maurice  Hess  said  that  Brother  Mininger  was  the  first 
person  and  probably  the  only  person  to  get  down  in  soli- 
tary to  see  us  at  Leavenworth  Prison.  He  gave  news  of 
these  men  to  their  families  which  was  very  much  appreci- 
ated. It  is  possible  that  Brother  Mininger’s  influence 
hastened  the  transfer  of  these  men  from  solitary  to  outside 
barracks. 

My  own  involvement  was  marginal  because  the  prison 
was  overcrowded  and  there  was  a wide  space  or  hallway 
in  front  of  the  cells  where  the  men  were  in  solitary  con- 
finement. In  this  space  I and  others  had  cots  and  I 
became  acquainted  with  some  of  these  men  and  witnessed 
their  condition  and  treatment. 

Some  of  the  Hutterite  Brethren,  a group  of  four  (David 
Hofer,  Michael  Hofer,  Joseph  Hofer,  and  Jacob  Wipf), 
had  extremely  harsh  and  brutal  treatment  from  the  time 
they  left  their  homes  in  South  Dakota;  on  the  train  their 
hair  and  beards  were  cut,  in  Camp  Lewis  they  were  sent 
to  the  guardhouse  and  then  sentenced  to  Alcatraz  Prison, 
where  they  had  inhuman  treatment.  Then  to  Leaven- 
worth, chained  and  handcuffed  together  in  pairs  as  though 
they  were  terrible  criminals. 

While  in  prison  I worked  in  the  mess  hall.  I was  rath- 


er closely  involved,  though  unwillingly,  in  a sit-down  riot 
in  the  mess  hall  as  a protest  against  the  food.  Knives, 
forks,  plates,  cups,  and  food  were  thrown  about.  I was  a 
table  waiter  at  this  time  but  was  not  hurt  by  any  of  the 
flying  objects.  Armed  soldiers  were  finally  brought  in  the 
building  and  stationed  around  the  mess  hall  and  the  men 
were  removed  one  bench  at  a time  and  taken  to  their 
cells. 

“God  moves  in  a mysterious  way,  His  wonders  to  per- 
form.” I was  in  prison  only  nineteen  days  when  an  order 
came  that  I should  have  an  immediate  and  an  honorable 
discharge.  This  came  on  December  26,  1918,  a nice  Christ- 
mas gift  indeed. 

A Desire  for  Something  Constructive.  My  experiences 
had  given  a desire  to  do  something  constructive  in  the 
world.  So  after  my  release  I applied  through  the  church 
for  the  privilege  of  doing  relief  work  and  was  assigned 
to  service  with  the  American  Committee  for  Relief  in  the 
Near  East.  I spent  two  years  with  this  organization.  The 
first  year  I worked  in  Beirut,  Lebanon,  and  the  second 
in  Sidon,  Lebanon,  helping  in  orphanages. 

After  this  I traveled  on  around  the  world  visiting  Men- 
nonite  and  other  missionaries  in  India  and  China. 

All  of  these  experiences  had  a lasting  influence  on  my 
life  and  gave  me  a desire  to  be  faithful  to  God.  £0 


Wit  and  Wisdom 

Three  men  stopped  at  a restaurant  for  a cup  of  tea.  “I 
want  a cup  of  weak  tea,”  ordered  one.  “I’d  like  tea,  too,” 
said  the  second,  “but  strong.”  “Tea  for  me,  too,  medium 
strong,”  ordered  the  third  man,  but  be  sure  the  cup  is 
absolutely  clean.”  In  a short  time  the  waiter  returned  with 
the  order.  “Which  one,”  he  asked,  “gets  the  clean  cup?” 
— Reprinted  from  Quote  magazine. 

o o o 

“Envy  is  the  third  most  powerful  human  drive,  exceeded 
only  by  hunger  for  food  and  hunger  for  sex.”  — Andrew 
M.  Greely  in  The  Christian  Century. 

e o o 

It  is  said  that  a man  once  knelt  in  the  company  of  his 
pastor  and  gave  himself  to  God.  As  a sign  of  this  dedica- 
tion, he  agreed  to  tithe  his  income.  The  tithe  was  $1.00 
a week. 

As  time  went  on  his  income  and  his  tithe  increased  un- 
til the  tithe  had  become  $500.  a week.  Then  he  summoned 
his  pastor. 

“Is  it  possible  to  be  released  from  my  pledge  to  tithe?” 
he  inquired.  “I  cannot  afford  to  give  this  much.” 

The  pastor  considered  the  question  and  then  replied, 
“No  it  is  not  possible.  But  I suggest  that  we  kneel  and 
pray  that  your  income  may  be  reduced  so  that  you  can 
again  afford  to  tithe.” 
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Which  Church? 

by  Paul  N.  Kraybill 


Recently  I spent  two  weeks  in  conferences  with  the 
minority  Mennonite  Church.  First,  I attended  the  Spanish 
Concilio  and  the  Minority  Ministries  Assembly  at  Corpus 
Christi,  Texas,  and  then  the  AFRAM  meeting  in  Nairobi, 
Kenya.  As  a representative  of  the  white  church  I was  al- 
most alone  among  my  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  minority 
churches.  Never  have  I been  so  painfully  aware  of  the 
distance  that  separates  these  two  churches.  The  world  of 
the  black  and  Spanish  is  a world  removed  from  the  white 
world  of  my  regular  work  and  contacts. 

I am  dictating  this  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  longest  days 
of  my  life.  Seldom  have  I suffered  more  or  felt  more  in- 
tensely the  struggle  of  my  minority  brothers  and  sisters; 
seldom  have  I been  so  deeply  moved  or  so  terribly 
frustrated.  Rarely  have  I wept  more  in  one  day  than  to- 
day. Here  at  AFRAM  black  Americans  tried  to  deal  with 
their  blackness,  with  their  white  brothers  and  with  their 
African  heritage. 

They  have  seen  the  growing  return  by  the  Mennonite 
Church  to  affirming  its  Anabaptist  heritage.  They  have 
sat  helpless  and  frustrated  in  their  ghetto  congregations 
while  comfortable,  affluent  Mennonite  congregations  pass  by 
uncaring.  They  have  felt  the  criticism  and  misunderstanding 
of  those  who  refuse  to  accept  faults  and  shortcomings 
that  would  be  taken  for  granted  among  those  within  the 
white  community. 

They  came  to  Africa  to  search  for  identity  and  for  re- 
union with  their  black  brethren.  But  they  are  still  Americans 
and  the  agenda  they  carried  with  them  was  not  the  agenda 
of  the  African  churches  who  are  not  a minority  but  a 
majority  and  who  have  long  since  come  to  terms  with 
their  white  missionary  brothers  and  sisters. 

There  was  commonality  in  music  and  rhythm,  in  a com- 
mon history  of  suffering  and  injustice,  and  in  a common 
feeling  of  helplessness  in  the  economic  privation  of  the 
ghetto  and  the  third  world.  But  the  cycle  of  fellowship  and 
common  sharing  also  turned  to  misunderstanding  and  lack 
of  communication. 

As  the  conference  neared  its  climax  the  growing  ten- 
sions and  frustrations  focused  on  the  resolutions  report  and 
directions  for  the  future.  A heaviness  settled  on  the 
group  as  communication  broke  down,  confusion  prevailed, 
and  disagreement  at  every  turn  rendered  the  chairman 
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helpless  and  paralyzed  the  meeting.  American  blacks 
were  not  communicating  with  the  Africans  and  among 
themselves  there  was  dissention. 

After  a meal  break  the  Planning  Committee  in  frustra- 
tion recommended  that  the  meeting  be  declared  a failure 
and  that  AFRAM  be  left  to  die.  That  motion  failed,  but 
a motion  did  prevail  to  appoint  a new  Resolutions  Com- 
mittee and  begin  again. 

In  the  absence  of  further  business  chairs  were  drawn 
in  a circle  and  the  evening  worship  began.  Few  will  for- 
get what  followed.  Slowly  but  surely  the  Spirit  moved 
around  the  circle  as  hearts  were  touched  and  mouths 
opened  to  confession  and  repentance.  An  African  brother 
told  how  Christ  had  brought  freedom  and  release  through 
repentance.  An  American  repented  of  the  bitterness  in 
his  heart.  Another  asked  forgiveness  of  one  of  his  brothers 
and  that  brother  called  for  prayer  to  help  him  forgive. 
A ghetto  pastor’s  wife  told  of  the  frustrations  of  her  life, 
an  African  brother  confessed  that  this  freedom  and  open- 
ness was  the  first  he  had  seen  that  the  Mennonite  Church 
was  more  than  hypocrisy.  A Somali  brother  in  halting 
English  and  choked  voice  told  of  losing  his  family  and 
everything,  but  rejoicing  that  the  white  missionary  was  his 
brother.  As  the  long  evening  drew  to  a close  tears  and 
embraces,  confessions  and  songs  of  praise  blended  white 
and  black  and  African  and  American  in  an  outpouring  of 
love  and  grace  that  will  be  long  remembered  by  all  who 
shared  in  that  memorable  event. 

Which  church  — minority,  black,  brown,  white  — or  one 
church?  Much  of  the  agenda  of  AFRAM  was  a North 
American  agenda.  Critical  decisions  are  being  faced  by 
Minority  Ministries  and  the  General  Board  as  moves  are 
made  toward  bringing  together  the  life  of  the  church  and 
the  minority  congregations.  If  the  minorities  of  the  U S. 
tried  to  meet  with  representatives  of  the  white  church 
there  would  undoubtedly  be  the  same  hostilities  and  ten- 
sions that  led  to  the  emotional  strain  of  that  week  in 
Nairobi.  Perhaps  not  until  we  in  North  America  confess 
and  repent  will  we  be  able  to  have  the  reconciliation 
that  took  place  at  Nairobi.  Can  less  happen  if  we  are 
really  to  be  one  whole  church  in  which  every  brother 
and  sister  regardless  of  race  finds  love,  understanding,  and 
acceptance? 

Which  will  it  be,  a white  church  and  a minority  church, 
or  one  church?  ^ 
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by  Dennis  R.  Kuhns 


Pray  for  Those  in  Authority 


In  the  December  17,  1973,  issue  of  TIME  magazine, 
there  is  an  article  called  “God  and  Watergate.”  The 
article  is  made  up  of  many  little  reports  on  how  various 
churches  and  religious  leaders  are  reacting  to  the  Water- 
gate Scandal.  The  reports  range  from  active  involvement 
calling  for  impeachment  of  the  President  to  complete  si- 
lence on  the  subject. 

Reviewing  the  article  has  led  me  to  the  question,  “What 
is  my  responsibility  to  my  national  leaders  in  light  of 
Watergate?”  Having  raised  the  question,  I know  immediate- 
ly the  reply  that  would  come  from  many  of  my  brothers 
and  sisters:  “We  must  pray  for  our  leaders.”  I have  heard 
this  reply  in  various  forms  throughout  the  past  few  years 
as  I raised  questions  about  the  United  States’  involvement 
in  Vietnam,  and  when  in  some  cases  I defended  peaceful 
protests. 

It  is  this  point  of  praying  for  our  leaders  that  I want  to 
address  in  this  article.  To  do  so,  I will  explore  the  biblical 
passage  often  mentioned  as  the  reason  for  such  a prayer, 
1 Timothy  2:1-7.  I hope  to  explore  some  of  the  notions 
that  often  go  with  the  admonishment  to  pray  for  those  in 
authority,  such  as:  “If  you  are  praying  for  those  in 
authority,  you  don’t  need  to  do  anything  else”;  or  the 
idea  that  we  pray  only  for  our  own  leaders,  and  not  those 
of  other  nations.  I hope  that  I can  do  this  so  that  I 
will  be  speaking  not  just  to  Christians  in  the  United 
States  but  to  all  who  might  read  this  article. 

In  the  first  letter  to  Timothy,  Paul  gives  advice  on  cer- 
tain things  that  are  to  be  done  by  the  church  at  Ephesus. 
The  first  thing  is  that  “supplications,  prayers,  interces- 
sions, and  thanksgivings  be  made  for  all  men,  for  kings 
and  all  who  are  in  high  positions.  . . .” 

As  I look  over  this  passage,  there  are  several  things 
that  impress  me:  (1)  Instead  of  saying,  “Pray  for  all  men,” 
Paul  lists  four  things  that  are  to  be  done  — “supplica- 
tions, prayers,  intercessions,  and  thanksgivings.”  (2)  These 
four  things  are  to  be  done  for  all  men,  kings  (plural), 
and  all  who  are  in  high  positions.  (3)  These  things  are  to 
be  done  for  all  men  so  that  we  may  lead  a “quiet  and 
peaceable  life,  godly  and  respectful  in  every  way.” 

Why  Four  Words?  The  first  impression  leads  me  to  the 
following  question,  Is  there  any  distinctive  meaning  in  the 
four  words  used  in  making  this  request?  Or  does  the  use 
of  four  different  words  only  add  force  to  the  statement? 
The  Pulpit  Commentary  points  out  that  three  of  the 
words  here  translated  “supplications,  prayers,  and  inter- 
cessions” are  elsewhere  used  in  the  New  Testament 
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without  any  distinctive  meaning.  It  would  appear  that  Paul 
listed  supplications,  prayers,  intercessions,  and  thanks- 
givings for  the  impression  that  this  would  make  on  the 
reader  and  for  the  sake  of  completeness.  I mention  the 
latter  because  all  supplications  (a  personal  petition  to  God), 
intercessions  (a  petition  on  behalf  of  a third  party),  and 
thanksgivings  are  prayers,  but  not  all  prayers  are  suppli- 
cations, intercessions,  or  thanksgivings. 

My  second  impression  comes  from  the  words  “all  men.” 
Somehow  as  I heard  people  say  that  we  should  be  pray- 
ing for  our  leaders,  I got  the  impression  that  it  was  only 
our  leaders  (meaning  the  United  States,  and  in  particular 
the  President)  that  we  were  to  be  praying  for.  I never 
heard  anyone  say  that  we  were  to  pray  for  other  world 
leaders  such  as  Prime  Minister  Heath  of  England,  Presi- 
dent Medici  of  Brazil,  or  Pompidou  of  France.  Perhaps 
this  was  unintentional,  but  Paul  specifically  says  that 
prayers  are  to  be  made  for  all  men,  and  the  word  “kings” 
is  plural.  To  me  this  implies  that  I am  to  pray  for  the 
leaders  of  all  nations  — even  for  those  of  the  commu- 
nist nations  such  as  Breshnev  of  Russia,  Mao  Tse-tung 
of  China,  or  Castro  of  Cuba. 

I see  no  distinction  being  made  in  this  passage  between 
the  officials  of  one’s  own  country  and  those  of  another. 
Nor  do  I see  a distinction  made  here  that  those  prayed 
for  have  to  be  Christian  — the  prayers  are  offered  on  be- 
half of  atheists,  pagans,  and  Christians  alike.  The  prayers 
offered  are  to  be  as  universal  as  the  gospel  itself.  I have 
emphasized  the  point  of  praying  for  rulers.  It  should  go 
without  saying  that  the  injunction  to  pray  for  “all  men” 
means  all  — whether  they  be  paupers  or  kings,  male  or 
female  (the  word  “men”  being  understood  in  the  sense  of 
mankind). 

The  phrase  “and  all  who  are  in  high  positions”  leads 
me  to  speak  to  a specific  situation  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  again  interesting  to  note  that  when  mention  is  made 
to  pray  for  leaders,  the  President  is  usually  meant.  Sel- 
dom, if  ever,  do  you  hear  the  Congress  or  the  Supreme 
Court  mentioned  in  a prayer.  This  may  be  because  of 
the  idea  that  the  President  is  the  highest  authority  in  the 
land.  It  would  appear  that  in  the  past  two  hundred  years 
the  American  people  have  forgotten  their  own  Constitu- 
tion. According  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
the  Legislative  (the  Congress),  the  Executive  (the  Presi- 
dent), and  the  Judicial  (the  Supreme  Court)  branches  of 
our  government  are  equal  in  authority. 

The  highest  authority  in  our  land  is  the  Constitution. 
A chart  showing  this  can  be  found  in  The  United  States 
Government  Organization  Manual,  printed  by  the  federal 
government  and  available  in  your  local  public  library. 
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Perhaps  one  good  thing  that  could  come  out  of  Watergate 
is  that  we  as  a people  would  rediscover  the  design  under 
which  our  government  is  meant  to  operate.  For  us  in  the 
United  States,  then,  to  pray  for  “all  who  are  in  high 
positions”  would  mean  the  Congress  and  the  Supreme 
Court  as  well  as  the  President.  What  is  more  the  phrase 
would  mean  for  us  to  pray  for  our  state  governors  and 
legislators,  and  even  our  county  and  local  officials  as  well. 
In  other  countries  of  the  world,  Christians  would  need  to 
apply  this  phrase  according  to  the  structure  of  their  gov- 
ernments. But  it  appears  that  Paul  would  have  us  pray 
for  all  persons  involved  in  government  office  from  the 
simplest  clerk  to  the  one  in  highest  office. 

Quiet  and  Peaceable.  My  third  impression  from  this  pas- 
sage arises  from  Paul’s  reason  for  asking  that  prayers 
be  made  for  those  in  authority.  He  says,  “That  we  may 
lead  a quiet  and  peaceable  life,  godly  and  respectful  in 
every  way.”  At  first  glance  “quiet  and  peaceable  would 
seem  to  be  describing  the  style  of  life  a believer  is  to  be 
living.  But  a more  careful  reading  would  show  that  “quiet 
and  peaceable”  describes  the  relationship  between  the 
believers  (the  church)  and  the  governments  under  which 
they  are  living.  They  are  to  pray  for  their  leaders  so 
that  they  will  not  have  to  suffer  persecution  or  be  mo- 
lested in  any  other  way.  The  words  “godly  and  respect- 
ful” describe  the  life  to  be  lived  by  the  believers,  with 
the  end  result  that  those  prayed  for  will  come  to  salvation, 
to  a knowledge  of  the  truth  as  implied  by  the  remaining 
verses  of  this  passage. 

Many  use  this  passage  to  defend  a form  of  quietism. 
I mean  by  this  that  they  feel  that  once  they  have  prayed 
for  those  in  authority  they  have  done  their  duty  as  Chris- 
tians, and  nothing  more  is  required  of  them.  Thus  they 
withdraw  into  their  quiet  little  worlds,  unconcerned  by 
what  is  happening  in  the  rest  of  the  larger  world.  I be- 
lieve that  such  an  interpretation  is  false  because  of  the 
very  nature  of  the  Christian  life,  and  by  what  Paul  means 
by  “godly  and  respectful.” 

If  we  were  to  ask  Paul  what  he  meant  by  “godly  and 
respectful,”  he  undoubtedly  would  have  pointed  us  to 
Jesus  Christ.  Throughout  all  of  Paul’s  writings,  he  points 
us  to  Christ  as  an  example  of  what  a Christian’s  life  is 
to  be  like.  Note  Ephesians  4:13,  where  he  says  that  to  be 
mature  is  to  be  like  Christ,  “to  the  measure  of  the  stature 
of  the  fulness  of  Christ.”  Or  check  Colossians  1.15.  To  be 
“godly”  is  to  be  like  God.  In  Colossians  1:15  Paul  tells 
us  that  Jesus  shows  us  what  God  is  like:  “He  is  the  image 
of  the  invisible  God.  . . .”  For  Paul  then,  Jesus  is  the 
Example  of  what  he  means  by  “godly  and  respectful.” 


Jesus  is  what  I mean  by  the  very  nature  of  the  Christian 
life.  Would  anyone  dare  say  that  Christ’s  life  was  quiet? 
It  was  “godly  and  respectful.”  But  “quiet”  would  hardly 
be  the  word  to  describe  His  life. 

In  fact  to  use  Jesus  as  an  example  of  what  Paul  means 
by  a “godly  and  respectful”  life  would  mean  that 
prayer  will  involve  us  in  the  lives  of  those  for  whom  we 
pray.  Jesus  prayed  over  Jerusalem,  and  was  very  much 
involved  with  the  lives  of  its  people.  He  prayed  for  His 
disciples,  and  was  very  much  involved  in  their  lives. 
Prayer  will  never  be  an  end  in  itself,  but  only  a begin- 
ning. It  is  usually  the  point  where  God  first  involves  us 
in  His  concern. 

What  does  this  have  to  do  with  praying  for  those  in 
authority?  It  means  that  if  we  are  praying  for  those  in 
authority,  we  are  concerned  about  them  and  the  decisions 
that  they  make.  Paul  tells  us  here  in  Timothy  that  to 
pray  for  those  in  authority  is  good  and  acceptable  in 
the  sight  of  God,  “who  desires  all  men  to  be  saved  and 
to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.”  This  is  the  mis- 
sion of  the  church,  the  chief  end  of  the  “godly  and  re- 
spectful” life  that  we  are  to  lead. 

If  national  policies  in  some  way  hinder  Christians  in 
leading  this  kind  of  life,  or  if  national  policies  in  some 
way  affect  other  peoples  and  nations  (such  as  wars,  apar- 
theid, etc.),  thus  hindering  our  mission  among  them,  Chris- 
tians may  find  it  necessary  to  register  a protest  with 
their  government.  Notice  that  this  arises  from  their  pray- 
ing for  their  leaders,  not  because  they  disrespect  them. 
Christians  are  to  pray  so  that  by  their  lives  all  men  will 
come  to  a knowledge  of  God.  It  is  out  of  this  desire  to 
proclaim  the  gospel  that  they  may  be  compelled  to  speak 
to  those  in  authority. 

By  All  Means  Follow  Christ.  What  can  we  say  in  con- 
clusion? 

1.  That  prayers  are  to  be  offered  on  behalf  of  our 
leaders  — all  of  them.  These  prayers  are  to  be  offered 
nondiscriminately,  for  Christian  or  pagan,  capitalist  or 
communist,  president  or  pauper. 

2.  That  prayer  necessarily  means  involvement  in  the 

lives  of  those  for  whom  we  pray.  The  chief  end  of  our 
prayer  is  that  all  men  will  come  to  a knowledge  of 
God.  If  a national  policy  of  our  leaders  hinders  us  in  some 
way  in  proclaiming  that  message,  or  hinders  the  people 
to  whom  we  wish  to  speak  in  hearing  that  message,  then 
we  may  need  to  witness  to  our  leaders  against  their  de- 
cision. We  will  need  to  trust  the  Holy  Spirit  to  guide  us 
to  know  by  what  means  we  ought  to  speak.  But  in  all 
cases,  let  us  follow  Christ.  £0 
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Main  addresses  were  recorded  and  video- 
taped 


AH  sessions  in  main  auditorium  were  trans- 
lated into  sign  language  for  the  deaf. 

tunity  to  explore  particular  interests  of 
their  own  and  to  seek  guidance  in  find- 
ing mission  field  openings  throughout  the 
world.  Tillie  Janzen  (Mrs.  Lubin)  of  New- 
ton, Kan.,  who  also  attended  Urbana  70, 
observed  a positive  shift  in  student  in- 
terest and  openness  to  missions. 

At  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
display  booth  John  Lehman,  director  of 
personnel  recruitment,  talked  to  several 
hundred  persons.  “Now  who  really  are 
these  Mennonites?”  was  a typical  opening 
question.  Both  John  and  Virgil  Brenne- 
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At  the  display  booth  MBM  representatives  David  Shank,  Joel  Kauffmann,  and  Virgil  Brenneman 
share  mission  opportunities  with  interested  students. 


“We  must  rediscover  the  excitement  of 
living  our  belief  in  the  lordship  of  Christ 
in  daily,  ordinary  life,  even  if  that  seems 
revolutionary,”  Samuel  Escobar  told  more 
than  15,000  students  who  gathered  at 
the  University  of  Illinois,  Dec.  27-31, 
for  Urbana  73,  Inter-Varsity  Christian 
Fellowship’s  (IVCF)  tenth  missionary  con- 
vention in  Champaign,  111. 

Samuel  Escobar,  general  director  of 
IVCF-Canada  was  one  of  16  major  con- 
vention speakers  who  focused  their 
addresses  on  the  theme  “Jesus  Christ, 
Lord  of  the  Universe,  Hope  of  the  World.” 
Other  speakers  at  Urbana  73  included 
Elisabeth  Elliot  Leitch,  author  of  seven 
books  and  a missionary  in  Ecuador  from 
1952-1963;  Paul  E.  Little,  author  and 
associate  professor  of  evangelism  at  Trin- 
ity Evangelical  Divinity  School  (111.);  and 
John  R.  Stott,  author  and  rector  of  All 
Souls  Church,  London. 

At  a news  conference  John  W.  Alex- 
ander, president  of  IVCF-USA,  explained 
why  Inter-Varsity,  and  particularly  the 
triennial  Urbana  convention  continues  to 
grow  despite  the  fact  that  today’s  college 
students  express  increasing  disillusionment 


with  society  in  general.  “Students  are 
looking  for  hope,”  he  said,  “and  IVCF 
preaches  hope.  In  addition  we  are  calling 
for  commitment  at  a time  when  the 
church  needs  a clear  call  to  commitment 
like  never  before. 

This  emphasis  on  hope  and  commitment 
was  the  soul  of  Urbana  73.  It  came 
through  not  only  in  the  thrust  of  the  or- 
ganized program  but  in  the  general  atti- 
tude of  students  attending  the  convention. 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  representa- 
tive David  Shank,  who  led  an  afternoon 
seminar  and  spent  time  mingling  with 
students  in  the  dorm  and  cafeterias,  was 
impressed  with  the  spiritual  hunger  and 
commitment  of  students  he  met.  “Many  of 
these  kids  are  first-generation  Christians,” 
he  noted.  “They  are  both  enthusiastic 
about  their  commitment  to  Christ  as  Lord 
and  receptive  to  new  ways  of  putting  that 
commitment  into  action.  Now  that  s the 
kind  of  material  God  likes  to  work  with.” 

Statistics  showed  that  4,487  registrants 
at  Urbana  73  had  become  Christians  since 
1970. 

Afternoon  seminars  and  mission  display 
booths  gave  students  at  Urbana  oppor- 
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To  one  observer  attendance  formed  “floor-to-ceiling,  wall-to-wall  people.”  Great  togetherness 
was  felt  throughout  the  meetings. 


Paul  Little  speaking  on  “Jesus  Christ:  Lord 
of  My  Life.” 


man,  secretary  of  Mennonite  Student  Ser- 
vices, were  impressed  with  the  interest 
and  seriousness  with  which  students  ap- 
proached mission  opportunities.  “They 
were  intent  on  relating  service  to  God’s 
work,”  said  John. 

While  Mennonite  student  representation 
at  Urbana  73  was  small  in  numbers  (420, 
including  all  brands  and  flavors  of  Mennos 
and  ranking  seventh  among  the  53  spe- 
cified denominations),  Mennonite  presence 
at  the  convention  made  no  insignificant 
impact  on  the  total  Urbana  scene.  “Man, 
you’d  think  the  Mennonites  were  one  of 
the  largest  denominations  around!”  said 
a pressman  when  he  spotted  the  Menno- 
nite section  in  the  display  area. 

In  addition  to  the  display  booths,  Men- 
nonite participation  at  Urbana  included 
two  afternoon  seminars,  sponsored  by 
Mennonite  Student  Services.  Both  Dave 
Shank’s  seminar,  “Mission  in  the  Midst  of 
Active  Hostilities,”  and  Don  Jacob’s  semi- 
nar on  demonology  and  the  occult  drew 
overflowing  classrooms  of  students  who 
didn’t  want  to  stop  discussing  just  because 
the  hour  was  up. 

“Life  in  the  spirit  is  all  we  need  for 
the  fulfillment  of  our  psychic  powers,” 
Jacobs  told  students  when  asked  about  the 
possibility  of  a Christian’s  involvement  in 
hypnosis,  astrology,  and  palmistry.  He 
also  stressed  the  necessity  of  the  brother- 
hood in  working  through  problems  of 
demon-oppression  and  possession. 

An  all-Mennonite  meeting  on  Sunday 
afternoon  featured  Jim  Juhnke,  who  re- 
cently returned  from  an  MCC  service 
assignment  in  Botswana,  where  he  worked 
with  African  independent  churches.  Dis- 


cussion among  Mennonite  students  after 
the  meeting  revealed  that  the  majority 
of  them  found  Urbana  a good  experience. 
“It’s  good  to  hear  people  talk  who  know 
what  they’re  talking  about,”  said  Roger 
Smith  of  Newton,  Kan. 

Although  they  identified  with  much  of 
what  was  being  said  at  Urbana,  some 
Mennonites  expressed  concern  for  things 
that  were  not  being  said.  “Perhaps  it’s 
my  background,”  said  a girl  from  Penn- 
sylvania, “but  I can’t  seem  to  find  much 
emphasis  on  the  church  and  the  idea  that 
you  make  decisions  within  the  context  of 
other  believers.  Here  it  all  seems  so  in- 
dividualistic.” 

“Everything  is  too  black  and  white  for 
me  and  that’s  just  not  where  I’m  at,”  said 
a Canadian  Mennonite  student,  who  was 
sorting  out  the  grays  in  his  life. 

Another  student  was  concerned  about 
how  making  Christ  Lord  of  his  life  would 
affect  his  daily  life  and  his  relationship 
to  the  world  around  him.  “Urbana  has  not 
been  speaking  enough  to  that  issue,”  he 
said. 

“The  assumption  is  there,”  said  anoth- 
er student,  “that  mission  work  involves 
not  only  going  somewhere  but  also  the 
way  you  live  wherever  you  are.  I don’t 
think  that  concept  is  obvious  enough  here. 

I pick  it  up  in  the  speeches  because  that’s 
what  I’m  looking  for  and  that’s  how  I’ve 
been  taught.  I wonder,  though,  if  others 
catch  it.” 

Some,  it  seemed,  found  the  thrust  of 
Samuel  Escobar’s  speech  most  sympa- 
thetic to  their  sentiments.  Escobar  stressed 
the  necessity  of  obedience  which  involves 


often,  not  success,  as  we  have  come  to 
know  it,  but  suffering.  “We  have  come  to 
the  point  where  expressing  the  lordship 
of  Christ  in  our  life,  in  the  way  we  deal 
with  the  daily  issues  of  work,  money,  or 
relationships,  is  going  against  the  stream,” 
he  said.  “By  that  I mean  the  ability  to 
distinguish  what  is  decadent  and  Western 
from  what  is  biblical  and  Christian,  in 
every  area  of  life.” 

It  was  precisely  this  focus  on  going 
against  the  stream  and  distinguishing 
the  decadent  from  the  biblical  that  Men- 
nonites and  others  found  lacking  at  Ur- 
bana. Their  criticism,  nonetheless,  did  not 
discourage  their  participation  in  Urbana 
73  nor  their  desire  to  be  involved  in  1976. 

Rick  Weidel,  a Mennonite  Inter-Varsity 
staff  member  from  Denver,  Colorado, 
urged  Mennonites  to  continue  making  their 
presence  felt  at  Urbana.  “IVCF  needs  to 
hear  the  Mennonite  voice,”  he  said, 
stressing  the  importance  of  pointing  out 
weaknesses  only  when  one  is  willing  to 
work  at  building  up  those  areas  that  are 
weak. 

At  the  same  time  that  they  found  they 
had  something  to  contribute,  Mennonites 
at  Urbana  73  agreed  they  also  had  much 
to  receive  and  to  learn.  Inter-Varsity’s 
biblically  based  emphasis  on  Christ  as 
Lord  of  the  universe  and  hope  of  the 
world  provides  a mutual  meeting  ground 
for  all  who  have  found  Him  so. 

And  whether  one  was  Mennonite  or 
not  made  little  difference  in  one’s  response 
to  Paul  E.  Little’s  proclamation  Sunday 
night.  “Ultimately,  the  meaning  of  this 
convention  for  you  and  me  will  depend  on 
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our  response  to  what  Jesus  Christ  is 
saying  to  each  of  us  personally,’  he  said. 
“By  this  I mean,  have  you  ever  come  to 
Him  and  said,  ‘Here  I am,  Lord,  take 
me;  take  my  life,  my  time,  my  energy, 


Mission  study  films  on  Mennonites  in 
Japan,  Indonesia,  and  India  are  sched- 
uled for  relase  in  July. 

The  film  trilogy  is  planned  as  a plat- 
form for  churches  in  these  countries  to 
speak  to  brothers  and  sisters  in  North 
America,  said  Harold  Weaver,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  executive  producer  for  the  spon- 


my  money,  my  ambitions,  and  my  rela- 
tionships with  the  opposite  sex,  and  my 
future,  the  question  of  marriage,  of  career, 
the  whole  works?’  ” — Mary  Ann  Halte- 
man 


soring  mission  boards  of  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite,  Mennonite,  and 
Mennonite  Brethren  churches  and  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee. 

National  church  leaders  assisted  in 
preparation  and  evaluation  of  scripts, 
written  by  Ken  Anderson,  Winona  Lake, 
Ind.,  producer,  following  a research  trip 


One  of  the  musical  groups  that  shares  in  the 
Mennonite  radio  ministry  from  the  center  at 
Mahbubnagar,  India. 


to  each  of  the  three  countries.  Host- 
coordinators  included  Hiroshi  Yanada 
(Japan),  Lawrence  Yoder  (Indonesia),  and 
P.  J.  Malagar  (India).  Many  nationals 
and  missionaries  assisted  in  on-location 
work  and  hospitality  during  the  2 1/2 
months  of  filming. 

Each  film  will  be  15  to  20  minutes 
long  and  released  with  print  study  ma- 
terials. Mrs.  Robert  Ramseyer,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  is  writing  the  leader’s  guide  for 
youth  and  adults.  Mrs.  Muriel  Stackley, 
Newton,  Kan.,  is  preparing  children’s 
leadership  materials.  Individual  study 
leaflets  covering  all  countries  of  Asia 
where  Mennonites  live  and  work  are  also 
in  preparation.  The  whole  study  is 
sponsored  by  the  Inter-Mennonite  Mis- 
sion Education  Council  and  Reference 
Committee. 

Weaver  was  accompanied  on  the  as- 
signment by  his  son  Barry,  now  a fresh- 
man at  Goshen  (Ind.)  College.  Barry 
worked  on  the  film  crew  in  various 
capacities  and  did  personal  still  photogra- 
phy. He  paid  his  own  travel  expenses. 

Both  Weavers  were  impressed  with 
the  friendliness  and  welcome  expressed 


Children  of  the  congregation  at  Champa,  In- 
dia, present  a Christmas  pageant. 


Mission  Study  Films  in  Preparation 


Missionaries  Carl  and  Sandy  Liechty  host  an  English-Bible  study  experience  in  their  home  in 


Kagoshima,  Japan. 
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happening  in  North  America. 

The  Weavers  returned  home  via  Afri- 
ca, where  Harold  did  still  photography 
for  most  of  the  sponsoring  agencies.  In 
most  places  he  also  contacted  electronic 
media  personnel  to  explore  interest  and 
feasibility  of  international  TV  spots  with 
a Christian  message. 

Mennonite  mission  study  films  were 
first  done  in  Africa  in  1967  and  the  sec- 
ond series  in  Latin  America  in  1970. 
The  studies  have  been  used  in  Menno- 
nite congregations  as  a second-track 
curriculum  in  regular  program  or  as  a 
special  use  item. 


Singing  Celebration 
Set  for  Centennial  Hall 


The  Mennonites’  love  for  music  and 
their  long-standing  support  of  interna- 
tional relief  will  converge  in  a special 
benefit  service  in  Winnipeg’s  (Man.) 
Centennial  Concert  Hall  on  Feb.  6. 

An  evening  of  hymn  singing  will  ini- 
tiate the  Mennonites’  1974  centennial 
celebrations.  This  year  marks  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  coming  to 
this  province  of  the  first  Russian  Men- 
nonite settlers  in  1874. 

The  two-hour  song  festival,  which  will 
feature  at  least  eight  different  choirs  and 
plenty  of  rousing  congregational  singing, 
will  highlight  approximately  forty  of  the 
Mennonites’  best-loved  hymns.  The  selec- 
tions are  being  made  from  nine  different 
hymnals  used  by  various  Mennonite 
groups  in  the  province.  Several  church 
leaders  have  also  been  polled  to  suggest 
additional  songs  which  are  not  in  these 
hymnals.  The  selections  will  be  multi- 
lingual, although  primarily  English  and 
German. 

Among  the  choirs  and  musical  groups 
which  have  already  consented  to  appear 
on  the  program  to  each  sing  one  or  more 
of  the  chosen  hymns  are  the  Mennonite 
Children’s  Choir,  the  Treble  Teens,  the 
Henry  Engbrecht  Singers,  the  Arnaud 
Women’s  Choir,  and  groups  from  several 
Mennonite  schools.  Groups  which  sing  in 
Russian  and  Low  German  have  also  been 
invited. 

Admission  to  the  hymn  service  will  be 
free,  but  an  offering  will  be  taken  dur- 
ing the  evening  for  the  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee’s  emergency  relief  pro- 
gram in  the  drought-plagued  sub-Saharan 
region  of  Africa  known  as  the  Sahel. 
MCC  has  launched  a $200,000  relief 
undertaking  in  Chad  this  winter.  Chad 
is  one  of  the  nations  in  the  drought  area. 

The  cosponsors  of  the  Wednesday 
evening  benefit  are  the  MCC’s  women’s 
auxiliary  and  Radio  Southern  Manitoba. 

The  free  tickets  for  the  musical  cele- 
bration may  be  obtained  in  advance  from 


Young  men  tiling  the  roof  of  a new  church  building  in  the  Indonesian  fishing  village  of  Ujung 
Watu. 


in  every  area  they  worked.  In  Chandwa, 
Bihar  State,  India,  they  were  welcomed 
with  garlands,  songs,  and  traditional 
dances,  performed  by  girls  at  the  school 
hostel  sponsored  by  the  Bihar  Menno- 
nite Church.  In  Indonesia,  at  one  loca- 
tion, orphan  children  all  came  to  shake 
hands. 

Barry  said  that  highlighted  along  the 
way  were  the  relationships  that  devel- 
oped. The  full  schedule  of  on-location 


activity,  though,  limited  his  hoped-for 
contact  with  national  and  missionary 
youth.  Many  missionary  youth  were  at 
school  away  from  home.  He  did  discover 
that  national  youth  face  the  conflict  of 
wanting  to  take  the  “fun”  things  out  of 
Western  culture  such  as  music,  and  re- 
taining their  traditional  way  of  life. 

Harold  and  Barry  were  impressed 
by  the  interest  persons  at  airports,  on 
the  street,  in  homes  showed  in  what  was 


Pastor  Hiroshi  Yanada  explaining  to  passing  students  the  purpose  of  Tokyo  street  interviews  be- 
ing filmed. 
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either  the  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
(Manitoba)  office,  1483  Pembina  Highway, 


Flood  Recovery  at  Lake  Mary 


This  is  one  of  the  flood-recovery 
houses  MDS  built  in  the  deep  South. 
Many  Mennonite  Church  volunteers  and 
locations  are  involved  here  in  the  inter- 
Mennonite  MDS  program.  Walter  Rutt 
is  a member  of  the  Gulfhaven  Church. 
Four  of  our  five  young  men  are  from 
the  Mennonite  Church.  They  are  Her- 
bert Hoover  and  Phillip  Myers  of  New 
Carlisle  and  Springfield,  Ohio.  The  other 
two  are  David  Detweiler  and  Phillip 
Swartley  of  Pipersville  and  Perkasie,  Pa. 


Scott  Dunbar  (right),  sharecropper  and  fisherman’s  guide,  lost  his  home  in  the  1973  floods  at 
Lake  Mary,  Miss.  Walter  Rutt  (left),  MDS  project  foreman  from  Gulfport,  Miss. 


MDS  Units  Meet  in  Canada 


Winnipeg,  or  congregational  representa- 
tives of  MCC’s  women’s  auxiliary. 


Joe  Wolfgang  is  a General  Conference 
young  man  from  Bally,  Pa.  Glen  and 
Beulah  Yoder  of  Goshen,  Ind.,  formerly 
of  Shipshewana,  are  the  project  codirec- 
tors now  serving  in  1974  for  the  projects 
in  Mississippi.  They  are  members  of  the 
Forks  congregation.  Marge  Ulrich,  Eur- 
eka, 111.,  member  of  the  Roanoke  Church, 
is  the  assistant  hostess  and  matron,  and 
community  service  worker.  They  are 
presently  located  at  Glen  Allan,  Miss., 
and  hope  to  build  another  home  soon. 


The  annual  Mennonite  Disaster  Ser- 
vice All-Unit  Meeting  scheduled  for  Feb. 

8 and  9,  at  the  Bergthaler  Mennonite 
Church,  Altona,  Man.,  will  include  re- 
ports from  volunteers  involved  in  1973 
disaster  activities  from  Pine  Ridge,  S. 
D.,  to  Managua,  Nicaragua,  and  will 
feature  a rally  of  young  volunteers  in- 
volved in  summer  flood  squads. 

The  meeting,  open  to  everyone  inter- 
ested or  involved  in  Mennonite  disaster 
work,  begins  nine  o’clock  Friday  morning 
with  reports  from  the  48  North  American 
MDS  units. 

Recipients  of  MDS  flood  recovery  aid, 
Tom  and  Marie  McKiernan  of  Keystone, 
S.D.,  will  give  their  testimonials  on  Friday 
afternoon. 

Robert  and  Myrtle  Unruh,  MCC  vet- 


erans from  Paraguay  and  recently  MDS 
directors  in  Pine  Ridge,  S.D.,  will  report 
on  their  Pine  Ridge  and  Wounded  Knee 
work. 

John  E.  Wenger  of  Des  Allemands,  La., 
will  report  on  Mississippi  and  Louisiana 
flood  recovery  work. 

Arthur  Driedger,  director  of  MCC  Man- 
itoba, and  Richard  Kroeker,  Rosenort, 
Man.,  will  present  the  Managua  earth- 
quake rebuilding. 

Friday  evening  Vernon  Reimer,  former 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  director  in 
India  and  presently  in  charge  of  British 
Columbia  provincial  MCC,  will  speak. 
Dan  Zehr,  executive  secretary  of  MCC 
Canada,  will  be  master  of  ceremonies. 

Youth  from  summer  flood  recovery  work 
will  present  the  Saturday  morning  pro- 


gram, with  Syd  Reimer  of  Rosenort,  Man., 
and  Don  Heinrichs  of  Fresno,  Calif.,  in 
charge. 

Eddie  Bearinger,  Region  V director,  is 
general  chairman  of  the  meeting. 

For  lodging  and  local  transportation 
arrangements,  contact  the  MCC-MDS 
provincial  office,  101-1483  Pembina  High- 
way, Winnipeg,  Man.  R3T  2C7;  phone 
(204)284-1402. 

Bible  Department 
Strengthened  at  EMC 

The  number  of 
Bible  majors  at 
Eastern  Mennonite 
College  has  more 
than  doubled  in  just 
two  years,  reported 
Willard  M.  Swartley, 
chairman  of  the  Bi- 
ble and  philosophy 
department. 

“The  enrollment 
of  Bible  majors  for 
winter  term  is  push- 
ing the  100  mark,”  he  said. 

“I  think  our  growth  reflects  the  general 
rising  religious  tide  in  the  country  and 
results  also  from  our  department  s 
strengthened  faculty  and  course  offerings,” 
Swartley  commented. 

The  EMC  professor  said  that  one  third 
of  the  Bible  majors  are  double  majors 
— students  who  are  majoring  in  other 
fields  but  also  have  strong  interests  in 
religion.  “They  will  be  active  and  in- 
formed laymen  and  laywomen  in  their 
home  congregations,”  he  predicted. 

Another  third  of  the  Bible  and  philoso- 
phy students  are  interested  in  seminary 
study  and  the  Christian  ministry.  “Some 
of  these  persons  are  already  ordained, 
he  added.  “Ten  of  our  students  are  wom- 
en and  a few  of  them  are  interested  in 
seminary,  too.” 

With  all  EMC  students  required  to  take 
at  least  two  Bible  courses  sometime  dur- 
ing their  four  years  of  college,  the  de- 
partment enrolls  about  500  students  every 
year  in  required  Bible  courses,  Swartley 
noted. 

The  Bible  and  philosophy  faculty  boasts 
a wide  variety  of  well-qualified  profes- 
sors, Swartley  said.  In  addition  to  five 
staff  members,  whose  course  loads  are 
primarily  in  Bible  and  philosophy,  the 
department  employs  the  services  of  eight 
other  college  and  seminary  persons  who 
teach  occasional  courses. 

"A  Bible  and  philosophy  program  is 
very  important  to  a Christian  liberal  arts 
college,”  commented  Swartley.  I think 
it’s  only  natural  that  we  re  a strong  de- 
partment at  EMC.” 

Looking  ahead,  the  EMC  professor 
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reported  that  a term  in  Jerusalem  is  be- 
ing planned  for  the  spring  of  1975. 
“Forty  Bible  majors  have  already  ex- 
pressed interest  in  this,”  he  said. 

Led  by  Swartley,  the  students  will 
spend  seven  weeks  in  the  Israeli  capital 
following  ten  days  of  lectures  at  EMC  and 
four  days  each  in  London,  Paris,  and 
Rome.  The  EMC  professor  said  that  col- 
lege credit  will  be  earned  in  biblical 
geography  and  archaeology,  a course  on 
the  history  of  the  Bible,  and  a Biblical 
Studies  Seminar,  which  will  focus  on 
biblical  hermeneutics,  the  history  of  Pal- 
estine, and  Jewish-Christian  relations. 

Foundation  Channels  Gift 
CD  High  School 

A $1000  gift  was  received  recently  by 
Christopher  Dock  Mennonite  High  School, 
Lansdale,  through  the  auspices  of  the 
Mennonite  Foundation,  Inc.,  of  Goshen, 
Ind.  This  contribution  represents  a par- 
tial distribution  of  the  remainder  from 
the  Annuity  Trust  Fund  of  the  late  Paul 
W.  and  Mary  S.  Histand  of  Perkasie, 
according  to  Gary  L.  Shetler,  financial 
services  assistant  of  the  Mennonite 
Foundation,  Inc. 

The  Mennonite  Foundation,  Inc.,  is  a 
program  of  the  Mennonite  Church  with 


A Delightful  Novel 


EIGHT  WELLS  OF  ELIM 
by  Esther  L.  Vogt 

Papa  and  Mama  Wells  and  their 
six  unpredictable  children  comprise 
a lively,  lovable  Midwest  farm  family. 
There  is  never  a dull  moment  as 
the  eight  Wells  live  and  grow  to- 
gether. 

You'll  struggle  with  Mrs.  Wells 
as  she  attempts  to  guide  her  brood 
through  illness,  school,  friends,  and 
personal  behavior.  Mama  tries  to 
rest  her  faith  in  God  but  too  often 
yields  to  the  temptation  of  taking 
things  into  her  own  hands.  A Her- 
ald Press  book.  $3.95 

PROVIDENT  BOOKSTORE 


responsibility  to  assist  and  promote  es- 
tate-planning, gift  properties,  and  the 
distribution  of  gift  funds  to  any  part  of 
Christian  service,  including  charitable 
organizations.  It  is  under  the  direction 
of  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid,  Inc.,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  whose  services  include  various  types 
of  health  and  automobile  insurance. 

Festival  of  the  Word 
Planned 

A “Festival  of  the  Word,”  centering  in 
the  theme  of  the  incarnation,  has  been 
planned  at  Goshen  (Ind.)  College,  for  Apr. 
19-21.  Sponsors  of  the  Festival  of  the 
Word  are  the  Associated  Mennonite  Bibli- 
cal Seminaries  and  Goshen  College  in  co- 
operation with  the  Central  District  Con- 
ference of  the  General  Conference 
Mennonites  and  the  Illinois,  Indiana-Mich- 
igan,  and  Ohio  and  Eastern  conferences 
of  the  Mennonite  Church. 

This  will  be  the  third  consecutive  year 
for  a special-emphasis  festival  at  Goshen, 
which  will  tie  in  with  the  college’s  com- 
mencement activities  also  held  that 
weekend. 

Festival  director.  Jack  Dueck,  associate 
professor  of  English  at  Goshen,  said  the 
three-day  event  will  focus  on  the  Gospel 
of  John.  The  festival  will  also  have  Bible 
studies  in  small  groups  discussing  the  Gos- 
pel of  John,  which  will  carry  out  the 
festival’s  theme.  The  Festival  of  the  Word 
will  examine  the  “written  Word”  and  “the 
Word  becoming  flesh  among  us.” 

Other  programs  planned  include  a 
presentation  of  J.  S.  Bach’s  “Passion  Ac- 
cording to  St.  John”  by  the  Goshen 
College  orchestra  and  choirs.  New  to  this 
year’s  festival  will  be  a revised  festival 
songbook. 

Three  major  addresses  will  be  given. 

The  festival  will  also  schedule  oppor- 
tunities for  doing  the  Word.  Plans  are 
being  made  for  participants  to  make  their 
own  ceramic  mugs  used  for  communion. 
Other  proposed  festival  activities  include 
religious  banner-making,  paint-ins,  and 
group  activities  related  to  Bible  study. 

Events  in  the  planning  stages  include 
tent  breakfasts,  bonfire  group  sings, 
church  group  religious  drama  presenta- 
tions and  the  showing  of  a movie,  How 
the  Bible  Came  to  Us. 

J.  Lawrence  Burkholder,  Goshen  Col- 
lege president,  is  chairman  of  this  year’s 
festival  steering  committee.  Other  mem- 
bers are  Mary  Oyer,  representing  the 
Goshen  College  faculty;  Paul  Goering, 
pastor  of  the  Eighth  Street  Mennonite 
Church,  Goshen;  Russell  Krabill,  pastor  of 
Prairie  Street  Mennonite  Church,  Elkhart; 
Arden  Shank  and  David  Keller,  Goshen 
students;  and  J.  C.  Wenger,  Associated 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries. 


Lilly  Aids  Goshen  College 
with  Endowments 

Goshen  College  received  the  first  check 
of  a challenge  gift  match  from  the  Lilly 
Endowment,  Inc.,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
amounting  to  $70,691.51,  announced  J. 
Lawrence  Burkholder,  Goshen  College 
president. 

During  the  summer  of  1973,  the  Lilly 
Endowment,  Inc.,  announced  it  would 
match  dollar  for  dollar,  anything  Goshen 
College  would  raise  for  endowment  up  to 
one-half  million  dollars  until  July  1,  1976. 

From  July  1 to  December  1,  1973, 
Goshen  College  raised  $70,691,  which 
qualifies  for  the  Lilly  match.  The  college 
development  office  staff  is  continuing  to 
work  for  the  remaining  2 1/2- year  per- 
iod to  raise  the  remaining  $430,000. 

Goshen  College  also  received  $50,000 
in  December  from  the  Lilly  Foundation 
for  unrestricted  use  for  operations.  The 
December  amount  brings  the  unrestricted 
operating  grant  total  from  Lilly  for  Go- 
shen College  to  $400,000  since  1966.  In 
addition,  in  the  past  14  years  Lilly  has 
given  Goshen  College  $443,250  for  spe- 
cial programs. 

Lilly  will  assume  the  $50,000  unre- 
stricted operations  grant  to  Goshen  until 
June  1976,  when  the  half-million  dollar 
grant  program  will  be  completed.  At 
that  time  the  Lilly  challenge  grant 
raised  by  Goshen  should  generate  an- 
nual earnings  of  $50,000  or  more  for  the 
college. 

Tuition  and  Grants 
Announced  at  Goshen 

The  Goshen  College  Board  of  Over- 
seers in  their  December  1973  meeting 
announced  the  tuition  at  Goshen  College 
to  be  $900  per  trimester  for  the  1974- 
75  school  year,  announced  J.  Lawrence 
Burkholder,  Goshen  College  president. 

In  accordance  with  a policy  adopted 
three  years  ago,  the  college  plans  to 
keep  tuition  in  line  with  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing. The  tuition  for  next  year  will  be 
increased'  by  $60  per  trimester.  Room 
and  board  will  be  increased  by  $10  a 
trimester. 

“Education  is  expensive  but  so  are 
groceries  and  cars.  By  tying  the  cost 
of  education  to  the  cost  of  living,  edu- 
cation at  Goshen  remains  a reasonable 
investment  for  a life  of  service  and  pro- 
fessional responsibility,”  said  Burkholder. 

Students  planning  to  attend  Goshen 
next  fall  may  expect  early  firm  commit- 
ments on  the  amount  of  federal  grants 
and  loans  available  for  the  1974-75 
school  year.  This  is  a result  of  the  pas- 
sage of  a federal  appropriations  bill  in 
mid-December  1973,  according  to  Walter 
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Schmucker,  director  of  student  finances 
at  Goshen. 

Allocations  of  federal  money  will  be 
sent  to  Goshen  College  in  early  spring. 

Included  in  the  bill  is  a sizable  increase 
in  the  Basic  Educational  Operation 
Grant,  BEOG,  available  to  next  year’s 
freshmen  and  sophomores.  Any  inter- 
ested students  planning  to  attend  Goshen 
next  school  year  should  obtain  a special 


Pastor  Ezekiel  K.  Muganda,  Mu- 

soma,  Tanzania,  died  on  Jan.  4,  of  a 
heart  condition  and  complications.  Many 
persons  will  remember  Pastor  M Uganda’s 
warm  testimony  and  his  fluency  in  the 
Scriptures.  In  1961,  he  and  Zedekia  M. 
Kisare  were  the  first  fraternal  visitors 
to  the  churches  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada 
from  the  Mennonite  Church  of  Tanzania. 
Muganda  was  serving  as  assistant  chair- 
man of  the  church. 

Omar  and  Lois  Stahl  left  on  Jan.  3 
for  another  term  of  service  in  Munich, 
Germany. 

The  Bole  congregation  in  Addis  Aba- 
ba, Ethiopia,  has  erected  a shelter  out- 
side their  church  building  to  accommodate 
overflow  crowds.  Currently  600  people 
gather  for  worship  on  Sunday  mornings 
— with  500  inside  and  100  outside.  Re- 
cently eleven  persons  became  members. 

Millard  Lind  from  the  Associated  Bib- 
lical Seminaries  at  Elkhart,  Ind.,  who  is 
teaching  a course  in  Hebrew  literature 
during  the  interterm  at  Hesston  College, 
has  been  engaged  to  lead  a pastors’ 
seminar  open  to  Mennonite  pastors  on 
the  Hesston  campus,  Jan.  21-23.  Lind  is 
leading  a study  of  the  minor  prophets. 
Informal  discussion  sessions  are  led  by 
John  Lederach  and  Marion  Bontrager. 
No  fees  are  charged  and  meals  and 
lodging  are  provided  by  Hesston  Col- 
lege. 

Charles  and  Fern  Bauman  left  on 
Jan.  2 for  a two-year  assignment  with  the 
Commission  for  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
in  Khartoum,  Sudan.  Over  20  different 
church  and  charitable  groups  are  involved 
in  the  work  of  the  Commission.  Charles 
will  be  working  with  donor  agencies  in 
drawing  up  projects  and  relating  to  ex- 
patriate personnel  in  Sudan.  Previously 
Charles  worked  in  the  Overseas  Office  of 
Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Salunga,  Pa.,  as  assistant  secretary  of 
Overseas  Ministries.  He  served  there 
31/2  years. 

The  elder  daughter  of  the  late  Pres- 


application  for  the  BEOG  in  March  or 
April,  if  they  are  in  need  of  financial 
assistance. 

Persons  living  in  Indiana  who  will  be 
freshmen  next  school  year  at  Goshen 
should  also  apply  for  the  Indiana  Educa- 
tion Grant  before  April  1,  if  they  are 
interested.  Applications  are  available  in 
the  college  admissions  office  or  the  finan- 
cial aid  office. 


ident  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has  hired  a 
Harrisonburg  student  as  a governess, 
maid,  and  cook.  Debbi  Stoltzfus,  a fresh- 
man sociology  major  at  Eastern  Menno- 
nite College  during  the  fall  term,  began 
on  Jan.  14  living  with  the  Charles 
Robb  family  in  Richmond,  Va.  Mrs. 
Robb  is  the  former  Lynda  Bird  John- 
son. “I’m  looking  forward  to  the  ex- 
perience, especially  since  the  girl  who 
had  the  job  enjoyed  it  so  much,”  Deb- 
bi said.  The  Robb  employee  is  former 
EMC  student  Carol  Eby,  who  left  in 
order  to  complete  her  college  studies 
— and  recommended  Miss  Stoltzfus. 

Three  young  persons  were  baptized 
and  received  into  the  Bible  Fellowship 
Center  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  during 
December,  according  to  Adam  Esben- 
shade,  pastor  of  the  Center.  Membership 
in  the  fellowship  now  totals  eleven.  Es- 
benshade  reported,  “We  rejoiced  and 
praised  the  Lord  as  each  new  member 
gave  a testimony  of  Christ  living  in  his 
life.  Two  of  the  mothers  were  present  to 
witness  the  baptisms,  and  they  wept  with 
joy  to  hear  their  sons’  testimonies.” 

Don  and  Mary  Troyer  join  the  Hess- 
ton faculty  for  the  spring  term.  His  back- 
ground includes  two  years  with  MCC  at 
Junior  Village  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
previous  teaching  experience  at  Hesston 
from  1966-68.  Troyer  will  assist  in  the 
anatomy  and  physiology  labs.  Mary  will 
help  with  clinical  nursing  for  freshmen 
during  the  spring  term. 

Esther  Weaver  with  a BS  in  nursing 
from  EMC  will  begin  assisting  in  clinical 
instruction  for  freshman  nursing  at  Hess- 
ton College  during  the  spring  term.  Miss 
Weaver  has  extensive  experience  in  hos- 
pitals in  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Kansas, 
and  Colorado. 

Arlene  Kreider,  bookstore  worker  in 
Addis  Ababa,  left  Ethiopia  on  Dec.  30. 
She  concludes  a three-week  study 
program  in  Jerusalem  on  Jan.  23,  and  will 
arrive  in  the  States  for  furlough  on  Jan. 
25.  Her  address  until  late  April  will  be 


R.  2,  Columbia,  Pa.  17512. 

Correction:  The  news  story  “South 

Texas  Mennonites  Meet”  incorrectly 
stated:  “In  another  move  Guillermo 

Tijerina  will  assume  pastoral  leadership 
of  the  Mathis  congregation  beginning 
Jan.  1.”  He  has  assumed  pastoral  leader- 
ship of  the  Premont  congregation. 

First  Mennonite  Church  of  Morton, 
111.,  recently  approved  its  annual  budget, 
increasing  designations  to  churchwide 
programs  10  percent  above  askings.  In- 
terim pastor  Milo  Kauffman  said:  “We 
felt  it  only  fair  to  do  this  since  we  are 
blessed  financially  above  many.  We  should 
help  make  up  what  some  churches  are 
unable  to  do.” 

Karen  Beiler  was  named  Volunteer  of 
the  Month  at  St.  Luke’s  Hospital  in 
Boise,  Idaho,  where  she  is  in  Voluntary 
Service  with  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, Elkhart,  Ind.  Karen  is  from  Leola, 
Pa.,  and  married  to  Stephen  Beiler,  who 
is  program  director  at  the  Boise  VS  unit. 

“We  praise  God  for  a December  mis- 
sions ingathering  of  $421,845.38,”  reported 
Norman  Shenk,  treasurer  of  Eastern 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Chari- 
ties, Salunga,  Pa.  “This  response  of 
nearly  $50,000  over  the  goal  reflects  the 
concern  of  many  that  gospel  witness  shall 
continue  to  grow.”  Total  Eastern  Board 
receipts  for  1973  were  $1,951,571,  as 
compared  to  $1,758,822  in  1972.  Eastern 
Board’s  Executive  Committee  has  recom- 
mended for  1974  a budget  of  $2,223,083, 
an  8.5  percent  increase  over  1973.  The 
Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and 
Charities,  an  outgrowth  of  the  Home 
Missions  Advocates  of  1894,  sponsors 
140  youth  volunteers,  supports  225  work- 
ers in  seventeen  overseas  countries,  and 
coordinates  the  work  of  250  appointees 
in  home  ministries,  most  of  them  self- 
supporting. 

“The  powers  that  be  out  here  have 
hit  our  travel  options  rather  badly  by 
hiking  gas  prices  to  $1.85  per  Imperial 
gallon!”  wrote  John  Friesen,  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  worker  in  Naini,  India. 
The  present  top  gardening  season  is  in 
full  swing  and  the  prices  of  vegetables  is 
down  somewhat  but  other  groceries  and 
food  grains  keep  right  up  at  famine-scarce 
prices,  even  though  we  did  have  a good 
harvest.  Leprosy  Mission  has  recognized 
this  pressure  on  the  lower  paid  staff  and 
made  an  adjustment  retroactive  from 
September.” 

Medical  secretary  is  a new  two- 
year  career  program  being  introduced 
next  fall  at  Hesston.  It  will  combine  the 
experience  of  the  school’s  new  office  sim- 
ulation program  and  classes  in  anatomy, 
physiology,  and  biological  sciences,  along 
with  medical  terminology  and  transcrip- 
tion courses.  Students  who  complete  the 
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program  are  prepared  to  work  in  the 
medical  transcription  department  of  a 
hospital  or  be  a secretary  for  a clinic 
or  physician.  Enrollment  will  be  limited 
to  sixteen  students. 

Christmas  at  the  Chatenay  Mennonite 
congregation  near  Paris,  France,  included 
a morning  program,  a communal  dinner, 
and  an  afternoon  program  in  which  the 
youth  from  the  retarded  workshop  par- 
ticipated, reported  Mrs.  Marlin  Miller. 
"The  program  this  year  centered  more  in 
Christ  as  fulfillment  of  prophecy  rather 
than  only  the  Babe  in  Bethlehem  . . . 
we  have  been  studying  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Sunday  school  attendance  this  year 
has  been  good  and  we  are  grateful  for  a 
number  of  new  families  who  have  been 
coming.  Our  task,  as  yours,  remains  to 
help  make  the  good  news  of  Christ’s 
coming  understandable  to  the  multitude.” 

Bruce  Lyndaker  was  ordained  and 
Randy  Schweitzer  licensed  to  the  Chris- 
tian ministry  by  the  New  York  State  Fel- 
lowship of  the  Mennonite  Church  in  coop- 
eration with  the  New  Bremen  congregation 
at  a special  service  in  the  New  Bremen 
(N.Y.)  church  on  Dec.  30.  Richard  Zehr 
delivered  the  sermon  and  the  charges 
were  given  by  Andrew  Gingerich,  assisted 
by  Michael  and  Milton  Zehr,  chairman 
and  vice-chairman  of  the  NYS  Fellow- 
ship. Both  Bruce  and  Randy  are  members 
of  the  New  Bremen  congregation  and  are 
presently  students  at  Eastern  Mennonite 
College.  This  was  a significant  occasion 
in  that  it  represents  the  first  ordination 
and  license  granted  by  the  NYS  Fellow- 
ship since  it  came  into  being  approxi- 
mately two  years  ago.  The  NYS  Fellow- 
ship is  a district  within  Region  V of  the 
Mennonite  Church. 

The  National  Association  of  Evan- 
gelicals, meeting  recently  at  the  Wesley 
Methodist  Church  in  Chicago,  invited  Al 
Valtierra,  Jr.,  to  keep  them  informed  of 
community  and  Mexican  affairs.  Al  is  a 
member  of  the  Lawndale  congregation 
and  works  through  Inter-Church  Min- 
istries. 

The  Annual  Ministerial  Meeting 
of  Lancaster  Conference  will  be  held  Feb. 
12,  13  at  Lichty  Church  in  the  Weaver- 
land  District.  Guest  speakers  will  be 
Daniel  M.  Smucker,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
and  Merle  G.  Cordell,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

The  Board  of  Trustees,  Christopher 
Dock  Mennonite  High  School,  Lansdale, 
Pa.,  announced  recently  that  a sabbatical 
leave  has  been  approved  for  Lee  M. 
Yoder,  principal,  for  the  school  year 
1974-75.  According  to  Curtis  L.  Bergey, 
president,  the  Board  is  presently  consid- 
ering possible  options  for  the  1974-75 
acting  principal  post.  During  the  sab- 
batical leave,  Yoder  plans  to  pursue 
graduate  studies  at  Temple  University, 
Philadelphia,  completing  his  residency  re- 


quirements for  a doctoral  program  in  the 
field  of  curriculum  theory  and  develop- 
ment. Also,  he  will  continue  to  serve  as 
chairman  of  the  Mennonite  Secondary 
Education  Council.  This  council  is  a coor- 
dinating body  for  Mennonite  high  school 
administrators  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada, 
and  is  an  affiliate  of  the  Mennonite  Board 
of  Education  with  offices  in  Goshen,  Ind. 

New  members  by  baptism:  two  by 
confession  of  faith  at  Wanner,  Hespeler, 
Ont.;  one  by  confession  of  faith  at  Ninth 
Street,  Saginaw,  Mich.;  eighteen  by  bap- 
tism and  one  by  confession  of  faith  at 
First  Mennonite,  Middlebury,  Ind.;  eigh- 
teen at  Central,  Archbold,  Ohio. 

Change  of  address:  George  M.  Kauff- 
man from  Lebanon,  Ore.,  to  Star  Route, 
Siletz,  Ore.  97380. 


readers  say 

Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  comment 
on  printed  articles. 

Doubtless  my  growing  appreciation  for  the 
Gospel  Herald  over  the  past  year  has  been  due 
in  part  to  being  overseas  and  far  removed 
from  where  much  of  church  news  is  being  made. 
Although,  by  surface  mail,  the  Heralds  arrive 
from  two  to  four  months  late  and  in  no  regular 
sequence,  it  still  gives  many  occasions  to  rejoice 
by  learning  of  the  Spirit  s moving  there  as 
well  as  here. 

The  September  25  issue  had  three  top  arti- 
cles: by  Brunk,  Kreider,  and  Janzen.  I trust 
you  receive  enough  requests  for  Kreider’s 
"Our  Heritage”  to  justify  reprints. 

I have  one  minor  question  about  Ivan  Kauff- 
mann’s  splendid  report  on  “Mennonite  Church 
Giving  in  ’72”  in  an  October  issue.  Wouldn’t 
it  make  more  sense  to  eliminate  cents  and  the 
tiny  amounts  after  the  decimal  points  in  such 
reports?  It  would  not  only  save  valuable 
space,  but  more  significantly  it  would  be  more 
clear  and  easily  read  and  remembered.  Com- 
parisons would  be  more  easily  seen.  One  can 
understand  why  these  details  are  necessary  in 
official  reports  and  records  but  for  the  purpose 
of  release  to  the  public  are  they  not  more  de- 
tracting than  useful?  What  can  be  more  tiring 
and  confusing  than  to  listen  to  a treasurer 
reading  lengthy  financial  reports  with  all  the 
senseless  cents?  Fortunately  these  reports  are 
seldom  read  in  public  anymore. 

Again  thank  you  for  the  good  job  being  done. 
— A.  J.  Metzler,  Ar|entina,  S.A. 

Praise  the  Lord  for  free  Stanley  L.  Freed 
and  his  article  “Hallelujah”  ( Gospel  Herald 
Dec.  18,  1973).  Right  on.  It’s  great  to  tell  God 
and  friends  how  we  feel  without  being  so 
"right”  about  it.  If  I feel  my  faith,  it's  easier 

to  explain  it.  — Leroy  Bowman,  Kinzers,  Pa. 

• • • 

I have  been  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald  now 
for  50  years  or  more  on  a Lifetime  subscrip- 
tion which  I purchased  in  the  early  twenties 
for  $30.00.  It  was  offered  as  an  investment  in 
the  building  of  the  Publishing  House. 

This  may  have  been  considered  a good  deal 
for  both  parties  at  that  time  but  as  we  have 
come  to  where  we  are  today  I am  sure  it  has 
been  costly  to  you,  but  a good  bargain  for  those 
who  invested. 

I am  enclosing  a check  of  $100.00  as  a do- 
nation to  help  make  up  the  deficit.  — M.  C. 
Showalter,  Broadway,  Va. 


births 

"Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord"  (Psalm  127:3) 

Brodersen,  Beryl  and  Velma  (Coy),  Salem, 
Ore.,  third  child,  first  son,  Benjamin  Ellis,  Dec. 

17. 1973. 

Esch,  James  and  Eunice  (Lehman),  Read- 
ing, Pa.,  first  child,  Eunessa  Joy,  Nov.  13,  1973. 

Foreman,  Dave  and  Mary  (Gingerich),  Zur- 
ich, Ont.,  first  child,  Dwana  Joann,  Dec.  11, 
1973. 

Gerber,  John  E.  and  Judith  R.  (Schmell), 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  first  child,  Sarah  Hendricke, 
Nov.  13, 1973. 

Hartman,  Phil  and  Linda  (Blacher),  Waka- 
rusa,  Ind.,  first  child,  Adam  Christian,  Nov.  27, 
1973. 

Inlow,  Steve  and  Evelyn  (Yoder),  Hicksville, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Scott  Matthew,  Dec.  12,  1973. 

Lehman,  Ray  and  Pat  (Moser),  Orrville, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Marsha  Lynn,  Nov.  3,  1973. 

Lichti,  Stephen  and  Linda  (Wagler),  New 
Hamburg,  Ont.,  first  child,  Roderick  Scott,  Nov. 

5. 1973. 

Long,  Donald  and  Delores,  Terre  Hill,  Pa., 
second  son,  Christopher  Alan,  Nov.  27,  1973. 

Martin,  Dallas  and  Sandra,  Goshen,  Ind., 
second  daughter,  Christina  Kay,  Nov.  15,  1973. 

Miller,  Wayne  and  Marilyn  (Nisly),  Akron, 
Ohio,  first  child,  David  Lee,  Jan.  2,  1974. 

Nisly,  Mahlon  and  Susie  (Borntrager),  St. 
Anne,  111.,  fourth  child,  third  son,  Quinton 
Carlyle,  Dec.  4,  1973. 

Plank,  Wallace  and  Imogene  (Evers),  La 
Junta,  Colo.,  second  daughter,  Diane  Kay, 
Dec.  18,  1973. 

Ramer,  Dennis  and  Martha  (Wagoman), 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  first  child,  Chad  Matthew,  Dec. 

21. 1973. 

Richardson,  John  and  Eleanore  (Baker), 
Cambridge,  Ont.,  fifth  child,  second  son,  John 
Arthur,  Dec.  21,  1973. 

Stauffer,  Robert  and  Doris  (High),  Red 
Lake,  Ont.,  first  child,  Juanita  Dawn,  Dec.  8, 
1973. 

Weber,  John  and  Janet  (Frey),  Rothsville, 
Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  John  Andrew,  Dec. 

25. 1973. 

Wert,  Melvin  and  Dorothy  Mae  (Eby),  Immo- 
kalee,  Fla.,  first  child,  Katrina  Ann,  Sept.  1, 
1973. 

Wolfgang,  William  and  Grace  (Hess),  Sel- 
lersville,  Pa.,  third  child,  second  daughter, 
Andrea,  Dec.  14,  1973. 

Zook,  Omar  and  Janice  (Hackman),  White 
River  Jet.,  Vt.,  third  daughter,  Angela  Michelle, 
Dec.  17,  1973. 


marriages 

May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes  estab- 
lished by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six  months' 
free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to 
those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald  if  the 
address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Benfield  — Landis.  — Brent  E.  Benfield, 
Perkasie,  Pa.,  United  Methodist  Church,  and 
Ruth  Ann  Landis,  Manheim,  Pa.,  E.  Chestnut 
Street  cong.,  by  James  M.  Shank,  Jan.  5,  1974. 

Blauch  — Troester.  — Glen  Blauch,  Johns- 
town, Pa.,  United  Methodist  Church  and  Sandra 
Troester,  Doylestown,  Pa.,  Doylestown  cong., 
by  Roy  Bucher,  Dec.  29,  1973. 

Bontrager  — Miller.  — Gene  S.  Bontrager, 
Kalona,  Iowa,  East  Union  cong.,  and  Judith 
M.  Miller,  Decatur,  Iowa,  Des  Moines  cong., 
by  J.  John  J.  Miller,  Dec.  29,  1973. 

Brubaker  — Beiler.  — Glen  Brubaker,  Jr., 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Rohrerstown  cong.,  and  Emma 
Sue  Beiler,  Leola,  Pa.,  Millwood  cong.,  by  John 
H.  Kraybill,  Dec.  29,  1973. 
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Diffenbach  — Martin.  — Abram  W.  Dif- 
fenbach,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  First  Deaf  Mennonite 
cong.,  and  Naomi  S.  Martin,  Bird  in  Hand,  Pa., 
Stumptown  cong.,  by  Paul  G.  Landis  and  Don- 
ald Good,  Dec.  28,  1973. 

Evans  — Gross.  — Bill  Evans,  Pembrook- 
shire,  Wales,  Church  of  England,  and  Linda 
Gross,  Fountainville,  Pa.,  Doylestown  cong.,  by 
Roy  Bucher,  Dec.  14,  1973. 

Fahnestock  — Witmer.  — Dale  E.  Fahne- 
stock, Manheim,  Pa.,  Church  of  the  Brethren, 
and  Doris  E.  Witmer,  Manheim,  Pa.,  Hernley 
cong.,  by  H.  Howard  Witmer,  Dec.  28,  1973. 

Good  — Nissley.  — Marlin  W.  Good,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  Strasburg  cong.,  and  Barbara  A. 
Nissley,  Manheim,  Pa.,  Erisman  cong.,  by  H. 
Howard  Witmer,  Dec.  29,  1973. 

Henly  — Bucher.  — Gary  A.  Henly,  Rein- 
holds, Pa.,  Lutheran  Church,  and  Lorraine 
Bucher,  Ephrata,  Pa.,  Neffsville  cong.,  by  Roy 
C.  Bucher,  Dec.  22,  1973. 

Judges  — Shantz.  — Michael  Wayne  Judges, 
Ayr,  Ont.,  Anglican  Church,  and  Teri  Lynn 
Shantz,  Ayr,  Ont.,  Preston  cong.,  by  Rufus 
Jutzi,  Nov.  24,  1973. 

Kolb  — Wise.  — Nathan  1.  Kolb,  Spring 
City,  Pa.,  Providence  cong.,  and  Susan  K.  Wise, 
Parkerford,  Pa.,  Hersteins  cong.,  by  Norman  G. 
Kolb,  Dec.  15,  1973. 

Leichty  — Yoder.  — Calvin  Nicholas 
Leichty,  Albany,  Ore.,  Bethany  cong.,  and  Mary 
Yoder,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Waterford  cong.,  by  T. 
H.  Brenneman,  Dec.  21,  1973. 

Martin  — Gimbel.  — Bruce  Richard  Mar- 
tin, Elmira,  Ont.,  Elmira  cong.,  and  Kathryn 
Pearl  Gimbel,  Cambridge,  Ont.,  Preston  cong., 
by  Rufus  Jutzi,  Nov.  2,  1973. 

Miller  — Longenecker.  — J.  Martin  Mil- 
ler, Landisville  cong.,  Landisville,  Pa.,  and  Feme 
E.  Longenecker,  Bossier  cong.,  Elizabethtown, 
Pa.,  by  Harlan  M.  Hoover,  Dec.  8,  1973. 

Mull  — Delagrange.  — Michael  Mull  and 
Lana  Delagrange,  both  of  Central  cong.,  Ft. 
Wayne,  Ind.,  by  Wayne  Goldsmith,  Dec.  15,  1973. 

Oyer  — Miller.  — Jerry  Oyer  and  Karen 
Miller,  both  of  Wooster,  Ohio,  Wooster  cong., 
by  Sanford  Oyer,  Dec.  15,  1973. 

Ropp  — Schultz.  — Stanley  Ropp,  Tavi- 
stock, Ont.,  East  Zorra  cong.,  and  Mary  Eliza- 
beth Schultz,  New  Hamburg,  Ont.,  Poole  cong., 
by  Herbert  Schultz,  brother  of  the  bride,  and 
Newton  Gingrich,  Nov.  16,  1973. 

Shank  — Gault.  — David  L.  Shank,  Penn 
Laird,  Va.,  Elkton  cong.,  and  Cynthia  Gault, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  United  Methodist  Church, 
by  Orval  M.  Shank  and  E.  Thomas  Murphy, 
Aug.  21, 1973. 

Snantz  — Martin.  — Donald  Lyle  Shantz 
and  Patricia  Carol  Martin,  both  of  Edmonton, 
Alta.,  by  James  Mullet  and  Linford  D.  Hackman, 
Dec.  29,  1973. 

Stone  — Showalter.  — George  Axel  Stone 
and  Carolyn  Lou  Showalter,  both  of  Edmonton, 
Alta.,  by  Linford  D.  Hackman,  Dec.  22,  1973. 

Sutter  — Stoll.  — Michael  Sutter,  Sara- 
sota, Fla.,  Bay  Shore  cong.,  and  Vera  Stoll, 
Jerome,  Mich.,  Liberty  cong.,  by  Paul  R.  Yoder, 
Sr.,  Dec.  29,  1973. 

Troyer  — McBride.  — Peter  Leroy  Troy- 
er,  Yoder,  Kan.,  South  Hutchinson  cong.,  and 
Jacqueline  Kay  McBride,  South  Hutchinson, 
Kan.,  Methodist  Church,  by  Calvin  R.  King,  Jan. 
5,  1974. 


obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  those  who  are  bereaved. 

Charles,  Benjamin  F.,  son  of  John  and 
Esther  (Rupp)  Charles,  was  born  in  Lancaster 
Co.,  Pa.,  Feb.  21,  1910;  died  suddenly  of  a 
heart  attack  at  his  home  in  Scottdale,  Pa.,  Dec. 


15,  1973;  aged  63  y.  9 m.  24  d.  On  Nov.  22, 
1951,  he  was  married  to  Rosella  Good,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  sister  (Mrs.  E. 
Ruth  Krall)  and  one  brother  (J.  Robert  Charles). 
He  was  a member  of  the  Scottdale  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Dec.  18,  in  charge  of  John  M.  Drescher  and 
Edwin  Alderfer;  interment  in  the  Scottdale 
Cemetery. 

Good,  Kenneth  E.,  son  of  John  H.  and  El- 
va  (Rutt)  Good,  was  born  on  Mar.  12,  1938; 
died  on  Dec.  21,  1973;  aged  35  y.  9 m.  9 d.  He 
was  married  to  Esther  M.  Weaver,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  2 daughters  (Lonita  and 
Lois),  2 sons  (Linford  and  Michael),  his  father, 
stepmother  (Sallie  Horning  Good),  4 sisters 
(Janet  — Mrs.  Alvin  Good,  Annabel  — Mrs. 
Leonard  Martin,  Nancy  — Mrs.  Roland  Pawling, 
and  Linda  — Mrs.  Chester  Martin),  and  one 
brother  (Willard  L.  Good).  He  was  a member  of 
the  Bowmansville  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Dec.  23,  in  charge 
of  Luke  L.  Horst  and  William  Weaver;  inter- 
ment in  the  adjoining  cemetery. 

Kurtz,  Mary,  daughter  of  Isaac  and  Susan 
(Esch)  Kurtz,  was  born  in  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa., 
May  31,  1890;  died  at  the  Lancaster  General 
Hospital,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Jan.  1,  1974;  aged  83 
y.  7 m.  1 d.  On  Oct.  31,  1925,  she  was  married 
to  Levi  M.  Kurtz,  who  preceded  her  in  death 
on  Sept.  7,  1966.  Surviving  are  one  son  (Ray- 
mond), 3 daughters  (Della  — Mrs.  Paul  H.  Weav- 
er, Miriam  — Mrs.  Dean  Shoff,  and  Susie  — 
Mrs.  Melvin  Shoff),  22  grandchildren,  one  great- 
grandchild, and  4 sisters  (Katie  — Mrs.  David 
Hertzler,  Mrs.  Sadie  Stoltzfus,  Mrs.  Barbara 
Petersheim,  and  Mrs.  Emma  Glick).  One  son, 
(Earl)  preceded  her  in  death.  She  was  a member 
of  the  Conestoga  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Jan.  4,  in  charge 
of  Nathan  Stoltzfus,  Harvey  Z.  Stoltzfus,  and 
Ira  Kurtz;  interment  in  the  Conestoga  Ceme- 
tery. 

Miller,  Anna,  daughter  of  William  H.  and 
Catharine  (Weaver)  Hershberger,  was  born  in 
Holmes  Co.,  Ohio,  Jan.  4,  1883;  died  Dec.  21, 
1973;  aged  90  y.  11  m.  17  d.  She  was  married 
to  Nathan  Miller,  who  preceded  her  in  death 
in  1920.  Surviving  are  4 sons  (William,  Ohlen, 
Ralph,  and  Guy),  one  daughter  (Carrie  — Mrs. 
Dennis  Hershberger),  19  grandchildren,  and  23 
reat-grandchildren.  She  was  preceded  in  death 
y one  son,  one  daughter,  2 brothers,  and  3 
sisters.  She  was  a member  of  the  Walnut  Creek 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  in  charge  of  Ervin  Schlabach; 
interment  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Schrock,  Anna  R.,  daughter  of  Peter  and 
Elizabeth  (Springer)  Roth  was  born  at  Milford, 
Neb.,  Dec.  17,  1894;  died  at  her  home  near 
Kalona,  Iowa,  Dec.  8,  1973;  aged  78  y.  11  m. 
21  d.  On  Mar.  18,  1913,  she  was  married  to 
Daniel  W.  Schrock,  who  preceded  her  in  death 
on  Oct.  9,  1971.  Surviving  are  15  children  (Ray- 
mond P.,  Ervin,  Mabel  E.  — Mrs.  James 
McKittrick,  Edwin,  Elmer  L.,  John  D.,  Daniel 

A. ,  Bessie  M.  — Mrs.  J.  Paul  Swartzendruber, 
Fred  C.,  Bertha  E.  — Mrs.  Edward  Miller, 
Lillie  K.  — Mrs.  C.  C.  Thomas,  Jacob  W., 
Howard  V.,  Esther  M.  — Mrs.  Raymond  Siville, 
and  Lydia  Ann),  35  grandchildren,  13  great- 
grandchildren, one  sister  (Mary — Mrs.  Chris  L. 
Roth),  one  half-sister  (Ellen  — Mrs.  Dale  Clark), 
and  5 half-brothers  (Albert,  Harry,  Melvin, 
Vernon,  and  Ray  J.  Roth).  She  was  preceded 
in  death  by  6 brothers  (John,  Eddie,  Daniel, 
Aaron,  Jacob,  and  Sam),  one  sister  (Emma 
Kuhns),  and  2 half-brothers  (David  and  Clar- 
ence). She  was  a member  of  the  Lower  Deer 
Creek  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Dec.  12,  in  charge  of  Edward 

B.  Stoltzfus,  Ronald  Kennel,  and  Dean  Swartz- 
endruber; interment  in  the  Lower  Deer  Creek 
Church  Cemetery. 


Shaum,  Charles  Nelson,  son  of  Aaron  and 
Mary  Shaum,  was  born  at  Wakarusa,  Ind.,  June 
25,  1896;  died  at  Newton,  Kan.,  Nov.  17,  1973; 
aged  87  y.  4 m.  23  d.  On  June  26,  1926,  he 
was  married  to  Sarah  Schantz,  who  preceded 
him  in  death  in  1960.  On  Dec.  2,  1961,  he  was 
married  to  Hilda  Mueller,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  3 daughters  (Ada,  Esther,  Mary 
Alice — Mrs.  Wayne  Whittaker),  one  son  (Earl), 
5 grandchildren,  one  sister  (Clara  Kline),  and 
one  brother  (Jacob).  He  was  a member  of  the 
Hesston  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Nov.  19,  in  charge  of 
Richard  Yordy;  interment  in  the  East  Lawn 
Cemetery,  Zimmerdale. 

Stutzman,  Ervin  J.,  son  of  John  J.  and  Mary 
(Slabaugh)  Stutzman,  was  born  in  Johnson  Co., 
Iowa,  Aug.  31,  1895;  died  at  the  Pleasantview 
Home,  Dec.  28,  1973;  aged  78  y.  3 m.  28  d. 
On  Nov.  22,  1917,  he  was  married  to  Lydia 
Bontrager,  who  preceded  him  in  death.  He  is 
survived  by  6 sons  (John,  Omar,  Levi,  Ervin, 
Jr.,  Leroy,  and  Stanley),  5 daughters  (Mary  — 
Mrs.  Ed  Bontrager,  Barbara  — Mrs.  Lloyd  Ben- 
der, Ada  Stutzman,  Mrs.  George  Widmer,  and 
Ann — Mrs.  John  Raber),  37  grandchildren,  15 
great-grandchildren,  2 sisters  (Lydia  Gingerich 
and  Nellie  — Mrs.  Thomas  Kauffman),  and  one 
step-sister  (Mrs.  Wesley  Yoder).  He  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  2 daughters,  one  son,  4 
grandchildren,  2 brothers,  and  6 sisters.  He  was 
a member  of  the  Fairview  Mennonite  Church. 

Yoder,  Emma  L.,  daughter  of  Eleazer  and 
Lydia  (Landis)  Bergey,  was  born  in  Montgomery 
Co.,  Pa.,  Sept.  6,  1878;  died  at  the  Angelina 
Nursing  Home,  North  Wales,  Pa.,  Dec.  24,  1973; 
aged  95  y.  3 m.  18  d.  She  was  married  to  Enos 
M.  Yoder,  who  preceded  her  in  death  in  1970. 
Surviving  are  4 sons  (Jacob  B.,  Paul  B.,  William 
B.,  and  Walton  B ),  2 daughters  (Elizabeth  B. 
— Mrs.  Donald  D.  Stover,  and  Sarah  B.  Yoder), 
15  grandchildren,  29  great-grandchildren,  and 
one  great-great-grandchild.  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Souderton  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Dec.  28,  in  charge 
of  Richard  C.  Detweiler  and  Russell  B.  Mus- 
selman;  interment  in  the  Souderton  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Zuercher,  Clarence  F.,  son  of  J.  Godfrey  and 
Caroline  (Feller)  Zuercher,  was  born  in  Holmes 
Co.,  Ohio,  July  7,  1893;  died  at  the  Walnut 
Hills  Nursing  Home,  Walnut  Creek,  Ohio,  Jan. 
2,  1974;  aged  80  y.  5 m.  26  d.  He  was  married 
to  Ada  Hershberger,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  one  daughter  (Elsie  — Mrs.  Andrew 
Byler),  2 sons  (Lloyd  and  Venus),  5 grandchil- 
dren, and  one  great-grandchild.  Four  sisters 
preceded  him  in  death.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Walnut  Creek  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Jan.  4,  in  charge 
of  Paul  Hummel  and  Ervin  Schlabach;  inter- 
ment in  the  church  cemetery. 

Correction:  In  the  obituary  of  Cora  Driver 
in  the  Dec.  4,  1973,  issue  of  Gospel  Herald 
the  name  of  Vincent  Driver  should  have  been 
included  as  one  of  the  surviving  sons. 


Cover  photo  by  Wallowitch. 


calendar 

Ministers’  Week,  “The  Church  Alive,”  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Jan.  21-24. 

Ohio  and  Eastern  Conference  at  Central  Christian 
High  School,  Kidron,  Ohio,  Mar.  6-9. 

Homecoming,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  Apr.  26-28. 
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items  and  comments 


Israelis  Agreed  Jerusalem  Remain  Jewish 
A public-opinion  survey  published  Dec. 
28  disclosed  that  virtually  all  Israelis 
want  Jerusalem  to  remain  a Jewish  city 
“at  any  cost.” 

According  to  the  survey,  conducted  by 
the  Israeli  Institute  for  Social  Research, 
92  percent  of  those  questioned  objected 
to  proposals  to  make  Jerusalem  an  “in- 
ternational city,  while  98  percent  were 
opposed  to  the  return  of  East  Jerusalem, 
including  the  Old  City,  to  Jordan. 

The  results  of  the  survey  came  as  no 
surprise.  Since  the  1967  Palestine  con- 
flict there  has  been  one  major  topic  on 
which  nearly  all  Israelis  — according  to 
all  reports  — unmistakably  agree:  insis- 
tence that  Jerusalem,  including  the 
former  Arab-held  Old  City  captured  dur- 
ing the  Six-Day  War,  must  remain 
incorporated  in  the  Jewish  state. 

Food  Problems  from  Failure 
to  Use  Technology 

Lack  of  dedication  to  the  use  of  exist- 
ing technological  competence  to  attack 
malnutrition,  hunger,  and  pollution, 
rather  than  overwhelming  numbers,  is 
the  cause  of  what  is  being  decried  as  the 
world  population  problem,  according  to 
a University  of  San  Francisco  biologist 
who  is  a leader  in  antihunger  and  anti- 
pollution programs. 

Dr.  Francis  P.  Filice,  a director  of 
Dayton-based  More  Agricultural  Pro- 
duction, Inc.,  takes  the  view  in  a report 
made  public  here  that  major  ills  of  soci- 
ety often  blamed  on  population  growth 
actually  stem  from  an  “unwillingness” 
to  use  available  technology  “in  an  un- 
selfish manner.” 

Citing  gains  made  in  the  application 
of  conventional  agricultural  techniques 
and  the  development  of  high-yield  strains 
of  wheat  and  rice,  he  said  it  is  obvious 
that  we  right  now  have  sufficient  tech- 
nological competence  to  feed  a world 
population  many  times  larger  than  the 
existing  one. 

We  have  hardly  touched  the  agricul- 
tural use  of  ponds,  lakes,  and  the  sea,” 
Mr.  Filice  said.  “The  sea  represents  70 
percent  of  our  earth’s  surface  and  it 
produces  only  1.5  percent  of  our  food.” 

World  Jewish  Population 

The  world’s  Jewish  population  is  esti- 
mated at  14,370,650,  according  to  the 
1973  edition  of  the  American  Jewish  Year 
Booh.  This  compares  with  a Jewish  pop- 
ulation of  14,236,420,  reported  last  year. 
The  United  States  retains  its  lead  as 


the  country  with  the  largest  Jewish  pop- 
ulation— 6,115,000  in  1973,  an  increase 
of  55,000  over  the  1972  estimate.  Some 
42.5  percent  of  the  world’s  Jews  live  in 
the  U.S.  — and  16.5  percent  of  the  total 
Jewish  population  lives  in  the  metropoli- 
tan New  York  City  area. 

Following  the  U.S.  were  the  USSR, 
with  an  estimated  Jewish  population  of 
2,648,000  in  1973,  and  Israel,  with  an 
estimated  total  of  2,723,000.  In  1972,  the 
estimates  for  the  USSR  and  Israel  were 
respectively  2,644,000  and  2,632,000. 

Other  countries  having  large  Jewish 
populations  are:  France,  550,000;  Argen- 
tina, 500,000;  Great  Britain,  410,000;  and 
Canada,  305,000. 

Lewis  Book  Spurred  Conversion 

The  personal  testimony  of  a corpora- 
tion president  and  a book  by  the  late 
British  writer  C.  S.  Lewis  played  major 
roles  in  the  religious  conversion  of  for- 
mer White  House  aide  Charles  W.  Col- 
son, according  to  a report  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post. 

Initial  reports  indicated  that  Sen. 
Harold  Hughes  (D-Iowa),  who  is  leaving 
the  Senate  to  pursue  a career  with  the 
International  Christian  Fellowship  Foun- 
dation, had  played  a role  in  leading  Mr. 
Colson’s  commitment. 

Now  William  Greider  has  reported  in 
the  Washington  Post  that  there  were 
other  factors  in  addition  to  the  influence 
of  Sen.  Hughes. 

Mr.  Greider  wrote  that  the  Colson 
conversion  was  touched  off  by  a visit 
last  March  to  Tom  Phillips,  president  of 
Raytheon  Co.  and  an  old  Colson  friend. 

The  Post  story  said  that  Mr.  Phillips 
read  aloud  from  C.  S.  Lewis’  book.  Mere 
Christianity,  described  as  “an  intellectu- 
al’s testament  of  faith,  an  argument 
against  all  the  obstacles  of  modern  skepti- 
cism.” 

Reporter  Greider  noted  that  among 
other  things,  “the  book  speaks  of  ‘the 
greatest  sin’  of  egotism,  letting  personal 
ambition  dominate  your  life.”  How  this 
affected  Mr.  Colson  is  indicated  in  this 
quote  from  him: 

“You  can’t  really  follow  Christ  and  the 
teachings  of  Christ  if  you  put  yourself 
in  the  position  where  your  own  pride, 
your  own  ego,  is  driving  you  to  do  things 
to  prove  how  great  you  are.” 

Effect  of  Lowered  Drinking  Age 

Three  states  which  lowered  the  legal 
drinking  age  have  seen  a tragic  increase 
in  teenage  auto  accidents,  reports  Be- 


tween the  Lines.  In  the  eight  months 
following  the  change,  teenage  highway 
fatalities  increased  from  25  to  59,  a 
136  percent  rise.  Michigan  and  Wisconsin 
have  had  similar  results. 

Pastor  Urges  Bicycles 

Guy  A.  Davidson  of  Grace  Community 
Church  at  Tempe,  Ariz.,  has  asked  his 
parishioners  to  face  the  energy  crisis 
foot-on,  as  well  as  head-on.  He  urged 
his  congregation  of  2,000  to  bicycle  to 
church.  To  encourage  the  move,  he  will 
add  bicycle  racks  to  the  parking  lot. 

“We  expect  a great  number  of  families 
to  join  us,”  the  pastor  said,  “it’s  going 
to  become  a little  more  family  fun  . . . 
and  time  to  think  and  share  some  quiet 
moments  coming  to  church  and  return- 
ing home.” 

Theme  of  the  venture:  “The  Family 
That  Bikes  Together  — Saves  Gas!” 

Ordains  Woman  to  Ministry 

Arlene  Westbrook  was  ordained  at  In- 
dependence Hill  Baptist  Church  at 
Charlotte,  N.C.,  Dec.  30,  thus  becoming 
the  second  woman  in  North  Carolina  to 
be  ordained  a minister  by  a Southern 
Baptist-affiliated  church. 

“It  was  a routine  ordination,  with  no 
reference  to  the  fact  she  was  a woman,” 
said  Lawrence  Childs,  superintendent  of 
missions  for  the  Mecklenburg  Baptist 
Association,  who  delivered  the  charge 
to  the  church  during  the  service. 

However,  he  observed  that  printed  on 
the  order  of  worship  was  Galatians  3:28: 
“There  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  there 
is  neither  slave  nor  free,  there  is  neither 
male  nor  female;  for  you  are  all  one  in 
Christ  Jesus.” 

Miss  Westbrook,  24,  is  believed  to  be 
the  seventh  woman  in  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention  to  be  ordained  a min- 
ister by  a SBC-affiliated  church. 

TV  Series  on  Sexual  Behavior 

An  11-week  series  on  “Human  Sex- 
ual Behavior”  aired  by  the  local  educa- 
tional television  station  has  been  attacked 
by  the  St.  Paul  Deanery  of  the  Arch- 
diocesan Council  of  Catholic  Women  as 
“humanistic,  paganistic  philosophy”  and 
an  offense  to  community  standards. 

The  deanery  said  it  resents  the  pro- 
gram’s effort  “to  divorce  the  sexual 
act,  a very  special  privilege  given  to 
married  couples  from  Almighty  God, 
from  the  instrument  of  procreation  and 
a source  of  conjugal  joy,  to  a strictly 
instinctual  level. . . 


January  22, 1974 
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How  Do  We  Think  of  God? 


When  I was  younger  it  seemed  that  God  was  severe  — 
a righteous  Judge  before  whom  I would  not  stand.  Was 
this  because  the  bishop  read  the  discipline  twice  a year 
and  impressed  me  with  the  importance  of  participating 
in  communion  only  if  all  relationships  were  square?  Or 
was  it  perhaps  because  my  father  was  about  the  most 
powerful  man  I knew  and  took  it  upon  himself  to  speak 
in  the  name  of  God? 

No  doubt  it  was  also  because  of  emphasis  in  the  Bible 
on  God  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth.  But  there  is  another 
side  of  God  described  in  the  Bible  which  I hadn’t  no- 
ticed much.  As  I grew  older  it  slowly  dawned  on  me  that 
many  prominent  figures  of  speech  describing  God  in  the 
Bible  stress  love  and  concern  for  people.  Though  still 
concerned  to  please  God,  I am  more  relaxed  because  of 
the  emphasis  on  love. 

God  as  Shepherd  calls  to  mind  Psalm  23  which  can 
scarcely  be  improved.  But  shepherding  is  also  dramatically 
emphasized  in  Ezekiel,  where  the  leaders  of  Israel  are 
criticized  as  ineffective  shepherds.  So  God  Himself  will 
take  over  the  job  and  the  sheep  will  be  protected  — so 
well  protected  that  they  can  sleep  in  the  woods!  Jesus 
is  presented  as  a Shepherd  who  makes  the  ultimate  sac- 
rifice, giving  His  life  for  the  sheep. 

God  as  Redeemer  or  Savior  is  another  strong  de- 
scription from  the  Bible.  Perhaps  this  is  a little  harder  to 
grasp  than  the  shepherd  figure  even  though  only  a few 
of  us  have  ever  been  shepherds.  But  who  has  seen  a re- 
deemer in  ordinary  life?  In  fact,  I have  heard  of  a uni- 
versity professor  who  said,  “I  have  no  idea  what  is  meant 
by  this  introspective  and  self-centered  concept  called 
“salvation.”  I have  no  interest  in  being  “saved.” 

Such  a man  had  never  seen  slaves  being  dragged  to  the 
market.  Since  literal  slavery  was  unfamiliar  to  him,  the 
idea  of  God’s  deliverance  from  sin  does  not  seem  to  make 
sense.  Perhaps  too  he  has  never  come  to  the  place  where 
he  really  feels  the  need  of  help.  Like  the  alcoholic  who 
can  never  find  deliverance  until  he  knows  he  can’t  make 
it  alone,  a person  will  not  be  aware  of  the  need  of  God 
as  Redeemer  until  he  sees  a need  of  redemption. 

God  as  loving  Father  is  one  of  the  most  vivid  refer- 


ences in  the  Bible.  Jesus  used  it  repeatedly,  but  it  comes 
out  most  clearly  in  the  parable  of  the  loving  father.  Strik- 
ing characteristics  of  the  father  in  the  parable  are  his 
generosity  (he  divides  the  inheritance  on  demand),  his 
steadfast  love  (he  waits  patiently  during  the  prodigal’s 
absence),  and  his  graciousness  (he  throws  a party  for  the 
rascal  as  soon  as  he  comes  home). 

Each  of  the  figures  is  drawn  from  ordinary  life  and  thus 
is  not  adequate  to  speak  for  God.  Since  we  believe  God 
is  greater  than  our  highest  imaginations,  none  of  the  ex- 
amples we  use  will  tell  the  whole  story.  Those  of  us  who 
are  fathers  are  especially  aware  that  we  are  not  as  God. 

This  contrast  is  highlighted  in  the  book  God  Is  for  Real, 
Man,  where  a child  of  the  slums  says,  “God  is  like  the 
father  you  wish  you’d  had.”  David  Baily  Harned  says 
that  baptism  is  a witness  that  the  divine  is  father,  and 
also  that  the  father  is  not  divine.  And  the  communion,  he 
says,  is  a place  for  parents  and  children  to  forgive  each 
other  for  failure  to  meet  each  other’s  expectations. 

God  as  marital  partner  is  another  powerful  figure  in 
the  Bible.  It  comes  through  negatively  in  Hosea,  whose 
own  tragic  marital  experience  is  a parable  on  the  tragedy 
of  God’s  rejected  love.  It  comes  through  positively  in 
Ephesians,  where  a Christian  marriage  is  modeled  after 
the  relationship  between  Christ  and  the  church. 

This  figure  too  is  inadequate,  but  it  highlights  God’s 
love  and  concern  as  against  God’s  judgment.  Many  have 
struggled  to  reconcile  love  and  judgment  in  the  character 
of  God.  A recent  attempt  that  comes  to  mind  is  the  story 
of  a judge  told  by  C.  Brandon  Rimmer  who  decided  to  put 
a stop  to  traffic  violations  by  jailing  speeders. 

The  first  to  be  apprehended  under  the  new  regulation 
was  his  wife.  Caught  between  his  love  for  his  wife  and  his 
concern  for  the  law,  the  judge  recessed  the  court  for  a day 
and  served  the  sentence  for  his  wife.  Is  this  a partly  ade- 
quate way  to  try  to  account  for  what  Jesus  did  for  us? 

How  we  think  of  God  depends  on  our  experience  of 
God  and  our  relationships  with  others.  If  we  have  been 
loved  in  the  name  of  God,  we  can  learn  to  believe  that 
God  is  love  and  we  are  helped  to  return  that  love.  — 
Daniel  Hertzler 
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For  many,  the  old  paths  are  passe!  Yet  not  all  old 
things  are  out  of  style,  for  antiques  are  really  the  “in” 
thing.  But  they  are  accepted  simply  as  antiques.  Things 
that  are  nice  to  have  around  as  curiosities.  They  repre- 
sent a way  of  life  to  which  no  one  in  his  right  mind  would 
want  to  return.  We  want  to  live  in  modern  style,  up  to 
date. 

Apparently  the  people  in  Jeremiah’s  day  felt  that  way 
about  the  old  paths  to  which  he  urged  them  to  return, 
even  though  he  made  this  appeal  with  a “Thus  saith  the 
Lord.  They  just  as  firmly  rejected  his  strong  plea,  saying, 
“We  will  not  walk  therein!”  (Jer.  6:16) 

Not  all  the  old  paths  in  which  Israel  had  walked  were 
good  ones.  The  Lord  did  not  mean  His  people  should 
repeat  the  errors  or  sins  of  previous  generations,  which 
He  by  His  prophets  roundly  condemned,  and  for  which  He 
many  times  punished  them.  Neither  did  He  mean  they 
should  return  to  every  outmoded  style  or  fashion. 


The  Lord,  by  the  prophet,  was  calling  Israel  to  return, 
and  to  walk  in  the  ways  and  commandments  of  the  Lord 
as  His  faithful  ones  of  past  generations  had  done;  paths 
which  they  had  forsaken,  ways  of  living  they  looked  upon 
as  antiques  not  suitable  for  their  more  enlightened  day 
of  freedom  and  liberty  to  walk  and  live  “like  all  the  na- 
tions.” 

Reluctant  to  Give  Up  Old  Ways.  We  old  people  have 
some  ways  and  habits  that  today’s  generation  would  do 
well  to  discard,  though  we  seem  loath  to  give  them  up. 
But  our  chief  lament  is  the  way  the  clear  Word  and  com- 
mand of  God  are  sometimes  ignored  and  neglected. 

We  must  in  all  fairness  admit  we  have  no  definite 
Thus  saith  the  Lord  for  all  of  the  old  ways  we  are  re- 
luctant to  give  up.  We  prefer  the  smooth  shaven  faces  to 
the  beards  and  moustaches  now  in  vogue,  but  there  is  no 
clear  God-given  command  on  the  question.  It  may  well 


be  the  pictures  we  see  of  Christ  and  the  apostles  wearing 
both  are  correct.  We  also  prefer  the  way  our  older  sis- 
ters put  up  their  long  hair  in  preference  to  the  new  fash- 
ion of  wearing  it  long,  open  and  flowing.  We  do  not  know 
whether  or  not  it  was  worn  that  way  in  apostolic  times. 
Perhaps  it  was. 

Some  of  us  are  quite  distressed  over  the  way  members 
of  the  younger  generation  have  taken  to  jewelry,  includ- 
ing the  wedding  band.  I’m  sure  many  of  us  are  convinced 
that  the  Lord  has  prohibited  all  wearing  of  broided 
(plaited)  hair,  gold,  and  pearls.  (1  Tim.  2:9,  10;  1 Peter 
3:3,  4)  Again  I think  we  must  admit  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture used  in  these  passages  does  not  so  much  forbid  all 
wearing  of  plaits,  or  gold,  as  it  does  rather  emphasize  the 
inward  adornment  of  a meek  and  quiet  spirit,  and  good 
works  as  far  more  important  than  any  outward  adorn- 
ment. It  is  somewhat  like  Jesus  saying  a man  should  hate 
father,  mother,  wife,  and  children.  He  was  really  speak- 
ing in  comparative  terms  to  emphasize  one’s  love  and 
allegiance  to  Christ  Himself.  Actually  the  Christian  should 
not  hate  anyone. 

Although  many  of  us  have  had  pianos  in  our  homes  for 
many  years,  we  are  still  very  unhappy  about  anything  but 
a cappella  singing  in  our  public  worship  services.  We  ob- 
ject to  any  and  all  musical  instruments  in  our  church  ser- 
vices. However,  while  we  feel  strongly  “The  old  is  better’’ 
Scriptures  do  not  really  forbid  the  change.  And,  of  course, 
many  of  the  psalms  commend  and  encourage  their  use  in 
Old  Testament  times.  There  are  also  references  in  the 
New  Testament  to  harps  and  trumpets  in  heaven.  We 
can  think  of  some  very  good  arguments  why  we  should 
not  use  musical  instruments  for  worship  in  our  New  Testa- 
ment times,  but  I know  of  no  clear  scriptural  teaching  to 
this  effect. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  also  changes  about  which 
many  of  us  are  greatly  disturbed  and  which  are  not  in 
harmony  with  clearly  defined  Scriptures.  It  should  not  be 
necessary  to  try  to  explain  why,  or  even  to  know  why, 
God  gives  specific  directions  and  commands  related  to 
modest  clothing  for  women,  the  woman’s  and  the  man’s 
role  and  appearance  in  relation  to  each  other  and  to 
Christ,  and  to  God  Himself.  It  should  be  enough  that  He 
does  give  such  directions,  which,  because  of  our  love  to 
Him  and  our  faith  in  His  love  and  wisdom  we  would  wish 
to  follow.  To  refuse  any  of  His  commands  would  certainly 
seem  like  a lack  of  faith  and  love  on  our  part. 

Counsel  of  the  Ungodly.  Some  reasons  for  these  par- 
ticular commands  seem  apparent.  It  must  be  obvious  to  all 
of  us  that  the  counsel  of  the  ungodly  is  against  dressing 
modestly.  Rather,  one  is  urged  to  emphasize  the  physical 
charms  of  face  and  form.  Some  of  the  fruits  of  these 
wrong  emphases  are  also  apparent:  rampant  immorality, 
broken  hearts,  broken  homes,  divorces,  suicides,  murders, 
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with  a whole  train  of  evils  and  ills  following.  Lust  that 
produces  these  evils  can  and  does  flourish  in  spite  of 
modest  apparel  but  immodest  dress  encourages  this  lust. 

God  in  His  love  would  spare  us  this  anguish,  with  its 
eternal  consequences.  He  would  have  us  experience  true 
love  and  happy  homes.  The  different  roles  of  men  and 
women,  their  relationships,  their  outwardly  unmistaken 
signs  of  sex  distinctions,  have  more  than  ordinary  moral 
implications  for  male  and  female  relationships.  They  relate 
to  the  spiritual  life  of  both  and  our  relations  to  Christ  and 
the  Father. 

The  late  C.  S.  Lewis  is  reported  to  have  given  careful 
thought  to  the  spiritual  implications  of  sex  distinctions  in 
the  Bible.  He  believed  there  is  much  more  to  human  sex 
than  man’s  maleness,  or  woman’s  femaleness.  He  believed 
there  is  a transcendent  element  which  we  think  of  as  man’s 
masculinity,  and  woman’s  femininity.  In  this  sense  God 
Himself  is  a supreme  example  of  masculinity,  in  which  of 
course  no  physical  maleness  is  involved  at  all.  We  likely 
have  some  such  transcendent  qualities  in  mind  when  we 
speak  of  the  highest  type  or  form  of  manhood  and  wom- 
anhood. 

This  transcendent  element  is  apparent  in  God’s  likening 
Himself  to  a husband  and  His  people  as  His  wife  in  Jer- 
emiah 3:14,  20,  or  in  reference  to  Christ  as  a bridegroom 
and  His  church  as  the  bride.  (Mt.  25:1-13;  Eph.  5:22-26; 
Rev.  21:2,  9;  22:17.)  Anything  that  cheapens  a woman’s 
feminine  qualities  mars  or  destroys  that  transcendent,  or 
may  we  say  spiritual,  quality  of  womanhood.  Similarly 
anything  that  cheapens  a man’s  manhood  or  manliness 
does  the  same.  It  is  not  surprising  that  in  the  world 
about  us  there  are  many  attacks  made  from  many  angles 
to  destroy  or  mar  man’s  manhood  and  true  masculinity, 
and  the  woman’s  femininity  and  true  womanhood.  In  the 
process  Satan  is  making  an  indirect  attack  on  God  Himself. 

Although  some  popular  fads  are  not  out  of  line  with 
God’s  directives  for  His  people,  such  as  wearing  a beard 
or  wearing  floor  length  skirts,  we  are  still  distressed  when 
these  are  worn  at  the  world’s  directive  and  not  God’s. 
Once  we  get  into  the  way  of  walking  in  the  counsel  of  the 
ungodly  we  are  sure  to  fall  into  popular  fads  that  are  in 
direct  conflict  with  God’s  directives.  For  example,  it  has 
become  a common  sight  in  Mennonite  circles  to  see  a man 
and  wife  where  he  wears  his  hair  long  and  she  wears 
her  hair  short,  much  shorter  than  his. 
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This  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  1 Corinthians  11.  Yet 
it  does  not  seem  to  bother  them  at  all.  It  has  become  a 
common  joke  that  one  cannot  always  tell  by  appearance 
whether  we  are  looking  at  a male  or  a female.  This  could 
not  happen  where  the  sex  distinctions  God  commands  His 
children  to  observe  are  believed  and  followed.  It  all  tends 
to  mar,  distort,  or  destroy  those  transcendent  qualities  of 
masculinity  and  femininity. 

The  Primary  Command:  to  Love.  In  his  first  epistle 
to  the  church  at  Corinth  Paul  gave  many  practical  direc- 


tives, including  chapter  eleven.  Then  in  chapter  thirteen 
he  emphasized  the  primary  and  overriding  command  to 
love  and  to  be  motivated  by  love  in  all  we  do.  Love  is 
truly  the  first  and  greatest  command  of  God  for  us. 

In  Jesus’  parting  message  to  His  disciples  He  told 
them,  “A  new  commandment  I give  unto  you,”  a com- 
mand to  love  as  He  had  loved  them.  He  also  told  them 
that  the  best  evidence  of  their  love  to  Him  and  the  Father 
was  to  keep  His  commandments.  The  evidence  we  do  not 
love  Him  is  when  we  do  not  keep  His  commandments, 
which  are  expressions  of  His  love  to  us. 


Signs  of  Life 

by  Ivan  Kauffmann 


“And  they  continued  stedfastly  in  the  apostles  doctrine 
and  fellowship,  and  in  breaking  of  bread,  and  in  prayers. 
And  fear  came  upon  every  soul:  and  many  wonders  and 
signs  were  done  by  the  apostles.  And  all  that  believed 
were  together,  and  had  all  things  common;  and  sold  their 
possessions  and  goods,  and  parted  them  to  all  men,  as 
every  man  had  need.  And  they,  continuing  daily  with  one 
accord  in  the  temple,  and  breaking  bread  from  house  to 
house,  did  eat  their  meat  with  gladness  and  singleness  of 
heart,  praising  God,  and  having  favour  with  all  the  people. 
And  the  Lord  added  to  the  church  daily  such  as  should  be 
saved”  (Acts  2:42-47). 

The  quotation  above  is  a description  of  the  three  thou- 
sand who  were  baptized  into  the  church  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost.  This  description  reveals  certain  signs  of  the 
life  which  they  were  experiencing.  Some  of  them  are  as 
follows. 

1.  A Desire  for  Growth.  The  three  thousand  had  just 
begun  in  the  Christian  life.  But  they  began  to  grow  im- 
mediately, and  that  growth  was  nurtured  by  the  teaching 
of  the  apostles,  the  fellowship  with  other  Christians, 
eating  together,  and  a prayer  contact  with  God.  It  is  a 
sign  of  life  when  Christians  in  a congregation  deliberately 
devote  themselves  to  the  kind  of  experiences  which  are 
conducive  to  growth. 

2.  Excitement.  Another  sign  of  life  was  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  superna- 
tural events  taking  place.  Usually  this  sign  is  present 
when  sign  number  one  (a  desire  for  growth)  is  evident.  An 
openness  to  the  Holy  Spirit  by  members  of  the  congre- 
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gation  allows  Him  to  work  freely  in  their  lives  and  in 
their  midst. 

3.  Sharing.  These  persons  had  a common  experience  in 
Christ  and  were  involved  together  in  the  common  task  of 
being  the  people  of  God.  When  certain  of  them  were  in 
need  of  food,  clothing,  or  any  of  life’s  necessities  then 
others  liquidated  their  assets  and  made  the  money  avail- 
able to  meet  the  needs  of  their  fellow  Christians.  This 
concern  for  others  and  the  willingness  to  share  is  a sign 
of  life  in  the  congregation. 

4.  Joy.  Another  sign  of  life  was  the  joy  of  living  which 
they  had.  This  joy  found  its  highest  expression  in  praising 
and  worshiping  God  as  these  Christians  met  together  reg- 
ularly in  the  temple  and  in  each  other’s  homes. 

5.  New  Members.  The  membership  list  kept  getting 
larger  every  day.  The  Lord  was  adding  saved  persons  to 
their  number  regularly.  The  witness  of  a live  congrega- 
tion is  the  means  by  which  God  can  touch  other  lives, 
bring  them  to  faith  in  Christ,  and  into  the  fellowship  of 
believers. 

Goal  I of  the  Mennonite  Church  as  adopted  at  Assem- 
bly 73  is  to  “Strengthen  the  quality  and  structure  of  life 
within  the  local  congregation.”  Churchwide  boards  and 
agencies  are  designing  their  programs  to  help  congrega- 
tions achieve  this  goal. 

The  realization  of  this  goal  in  any  local  congregation, 
however,  will  depend  largely  upon  that  congregation.  It 
will  need  to  examine  itself  to  see  whether  these  signs  of 
life  are  present  or  absent.  If  they  are  absent,  there  is 
reason  for  an  honest  examination  to  seek  the  reason.  A 
prayerful  search  for  God’s  solution  to  the  problems  should 
follow.  If  the  signs  of  life  are  to  be  present  in  a congre- 
gation, the  members  will  need  to  have  a desire  and 
openness  for  what  God’s  Spirit  wants  to  do  in  their  con- 
gregation. ^ 
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An  Art  Gish  Sampler 

by  Art  Gish 


Editor  s note:  Art  Gish  has  written  a book  on  simple 
living  which  has  one  quotable  quote  after  another. 
Here  is  a sampling  from  the  book  Beyond  the  Rat 
Race. 


S top  buying  anything  that  is  unnecessary  or  will  not 
help  you  live  a fuller  life.  See  how  much  you  gain  in 
comfort,  health,  and  happiness.  Before  you  buy  any- 
thing, ask  if  you  need  it  and  if  it  will  improve  your  life 
in  any  tangible  way.  After  an  impulse  to  buy  some- 
thing, wait  a few  days  at  least  before  buying  it. 

Give  away  all  that  you  do  not  need.  De-accumulate. 

Try  living  on  the  level  you  think  everyone  in  the 
world  could  live  if  there  were  justice. 

Limit  your  consumption  of  meat.  No  one  needs 
meat  twice  a day.  Meat  is  a very  expensive  food.  Pro- 
ducing meat  is  an  inefficient  way  of  producing  food.  It 
takes  many  more  times  the  amount  of  land  to  produce 
an  equal  amount  of  meat  protein  as  grain. 

Consider  the  difference  in  quality  of  life  if  everyone 
had  a small  garden.  Not  only  would  our  food  be  much 
better,  but  we  would  reestablish  our  roots  in  the  soil 
and  overcome  some  of  our  alienation  from  nature. 

If  you  want  to  simplify  your  life,  don’t  follow  the 
fashions.  Buy  good  clothes  and  wear  them  until  they 
are  worn  out. 

Consider  not  having  a TV  set.  Think  of  the  pollu- 
tion that  is  spewed  out  every  minute  as  people  are 
fed  lies  and  a distorted  sense  of  reality.  Not  only  is  it 
harmful  for  children  and  adults,  but  it  keeps  both  from 
creative  activities.  . . . To  be  liberated  from  television 
gives  one  more  time  to  be  with  people,  more  time  for 
reading,  more  time  to  participate  in  meaningful  activi- 
ties. 
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If  one  accepts  the  idea  of  equality,  then  most  titles 
are  illegitimate.  Your  honor,  your  holiness,  your  ma- 
jesty, your  eminence  and  similar  titles  are  unworthy  of 
any  Christian.  This  applies  also  to  doctor,  professor, 
and  reverend.  Usually  it  is  the  rich,  the  proud,  the 
ambitious,  the  hypocrites,  or  the  insecure  who  desire 
such  titles. 

If  there  are  to  be  different  levels  of  income,  then 
the  highest  salaries  should  go  to  those  doing  the  least 
desirable  jobs.  Obviously,  a janitor  should  receive  more 
than  a schoolteacher,  and  a teacher  more  than  the 
principal.  Don’t  the  teachers  consider  it  more  desir- 
able to  be  teachers  than  janitors?  Of  course  they  do; 
otherwise  they  would  be  janitors.  . . . Maybe  those  who 
never  had  the  opportunity  to  attend  college  should  be 
given  the  higher  salary  to  compensate. 

We  do  not  need  to  dress  according  to  acceptable 
standards  of  respectability.  For  example,  I refuse 
to  wear  a necktie.  Not  that  this  is  any  big  issue  or  that 
it  is  evil  to  wear  one,  but  it  is  a symbol  of  the  old 
culture.  Since  most  of  the  evil  in  our  world  is  con- 
sciously planned  and  organized  by  men  wearing  neck- 
ties, this  is  one  small  way  of  saying  that  I am  going 
in  a different  direction. 

J ewelry  is  expensive  and  only  detracts  from  the 
beauty  of  the  person.  Most  jewelry  is  ugly,  poor  art, 
and  little  more  than  a collector  of  dirt.  Money  spent  on 
trinkets  and  trash  to  glorify  our  bodies  debases  our 
humanity.  The  human  body  is  beautiful  as  it  is.  But 
many  are  ashamed  of  their  bodies  and  deform  them- 
selves to  hide  what  they  hate.  Most  cosmetics  are 
dehumanizing. 

We  need  to  be  a people  who  can  have  fun  without 
drinking.  There  are  alternative  ways  to  celebrate. 
Alcohol  does  not  produce  joy.  Drinking  parties  are  not 
very  joyous  or  happy  occasions.  The  best  parties  cen- 
ter around  something  other  than  drinking.  To  drink 
even  moderately  gives  both  moral  and  financial  support 
to  a system  and  practice  that  creates  great  amounts  of 
suffering.  Refusing  to  drink  is  another  way  of  resisting 
the  oppressive  pressures  of  the  consumer  society. 
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Simplicity  is  not  conservative,  but  radical.  We  are 
not  retreating,  but  looking  ahead  to  perceive  what  is 
important.  Simplification  implies  leaving  things  behind 
and  moving  to  a new  future.  The  inbreaking  of  the 
future  into  our  lives  makes  much  of  the  present  ir- 
relevant. 

While  in  the  short  run  the  use  of  luxuries  may  add 
to  employment,  in  the  long  run  our  luxurious  living 
hurts  the  poor.  Our  indulging  ourselves  so  that  others 
can  have  employment  at  a much  lower  level  of  salary 
only  perpetuates  an  unhappy  situation.  Our  luxuries 
take  food  out  of  the  mouths  of  the  poor. 

A person  earning  twenty  thousand  dollars  per  year 
should  not  necessarily  refuse  to  accept  it,  although 
one  should  be  uneasy  with  the  idea  of  earning  so 
much.  So  large  a salary  is  obviously  based  on  exploita- 
tion of  others,  for  not  everyone  could  earn  it.  But  if 
anyone  does  earn  that  much,  most  of  it  should  be  given 
away  to  worthy  causes  rather  than  spent  on  oneself. 

Pagans  make  things  with  their  hands  and  then  wor- 
ship them  and  commit  their  lives  to  them.  That  is  ex- 
actly what  we  have  done.  We  bow  down  and  submit 
our  lives  to  what  we  have  made  and  allow  these  things 
to  have  dominion  over  us. 

Luxury  is  an  anesthetic.  It  deadens  us  to  both  our 
own  aspirations  and  to  the  concerns  of  others.  It  has  a 
fantastic  effect  on  one’s  consciousness.  Affluence 
changes  values  and  commitments.  It  weakens  the  will 
to  resist.  The  spirit  seems  to  shrivel  in  a life  of  ease. 

A civilization  cannot  long  endure  on  a materialistic 
basis.  The  two  civilizations  that  have  lasted  the  long- 
est, the  Chinese  and  East  Indian,  both  had  simplicity 
as  an  important  characteristic. 

The  call  of  the  Christian  is  not  to  create  a Christian 
society  or  solve  the  world’s  problems,  but  to  begin  liv- 
ing a new  life.  What  is  needed  is  not  new  programs  for 
economic  change  which  will  be  imposed  from  the  top 
down,  but  people  who  are  willing  to  change  their  lives 
and  experiment  with  new  ways  of  living. 

Modern  sports  are  a product  of  our  mechanized  so- 
ciety. They  are  performed  with  time  clocks,  elaborate 
equipment,  exact  timing,  and  efficient  organization  and 
control.  The  performer  is  turned  into  a machine  with 
actions  and  movements  carefully  controlled  and  mech- 
anized. Breaking  records,  winning,  and  efficiency  are 
the  goals.  This  is  a technical  undertaking  much  differ- 
ent than  play.  How  different  from  jumping,  playing,  or 
running  for  the  sheer  fun  and  joy  of  it! 


It  is  true  that  a machine  can  produce  far  more  than 
people  working  with  their  hands,  but  that  machine  is 
the  end  product  of  a vast  amount  of  work  and  simply 
allows  more  things  to  be  produced.  It  has  not  lessened 
work.  . . . 

The  Amish  people  reject  much  of  modern  technology 
considered  essential  to  modern  farming,  yet  the  Amish 
are  among  the  most  efficient  farmers. 

The  consumer  economy  is  a system  that  in  order  to 
survive  must  create  and  satisfy  false  needs  at  the  very 
time  it  permits  most  of  the  world  to  live  in  poverty. 
The  world  does  not  need  our  consumer  aspirations.  We 
must  begin  attending  to  the  real  needs  of  real  people. 

Much  of  the  counter  culture  is  a mirror  of  the  worst 
features  of  the  old  sick  society.  The  revolution  is  not 
free  dope,  free  sex,  and  abortions  on  demand.  That  is 
the  dying  gasps  of  an  old  culture  and  will  not  lead  to 
new  life.  The  pseudo-libertarian  eroticism,  elements  of 
sado-masochism,  and  sexist  advertisements  in  much  of 
the  underground  press  is  part  of  the  perversion  of 
the  old  order  and  an  expression  of  death. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  power.  One  is  the  means  to 
force  people  to  act  contrary  to  their  wishes.  This  pow- 
er is  a rope,  a chain,  a whip.  It  is  intimidation,  coer- 
cion, extortion,  and  direct  violence.  It  is  political 
power  as  we  know  it  today.  The  second  kind  of  power 
is  the  courage  for  people  to  act  according  to  their  best 
vision  regardless  of  institutions.  This  is  the  best  mean- 
ing of  “power  to  the  people.’’ 

[The]  new  birth  is  not  the  shallow  emotional  ex- 
perience talked  about  by  many  popular  preachers  who 
do  not  seem  to  understand  how  one’s  life  can  be 
transformed  or  what  the  new  age  is  all  about.  Those 
who  bless  killing  peasants  in  Southeast  Asia  obviously 
have  missed  the  depth  of  what  transformation  and  the 
new  birth  is  all  about.  If  the  heart  is  changed,  it  will 
show  in  all  one’s  relationships. 

To  live  simply  gives  one  the  freedom  to  accept  jobs 
that  are  important  and  fulfilling  but  pay  much  less 
salary.  One’s  life  is  released  for  doing  significant  things. 
Simplicity  gives  increased  freedom  of  speech.  One  can 
act  without  fear  of  losing  things  if  one  has  little  to 
lose.  There  is  no  fear  of  being  sued,  having  one’s 
property  confiscated,  or  being  unable  to  make  the  pay- 
ments. One  is  free  to  act  boldly. 

God  has  not  forgotten  the  poor,  the  diseased,  the 
oppressed.  He  sends  people  to  serve  them.  Sometimes 
He  needs  to  take  people  of  strength  and  wealth,  break 
them  of  their  pride  and  unreasonableness,  and  send 
them  out  to  do  what  must  be  done. 


January  29, 1974 
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To  Mennonite  Fund  Raisers:  A Modest  Proposal 


I just  finished  reading  “God’s  People  in  Mission-1974- 
A Guide  to  Churchwide  Giving  for  Mennonite  Congrega- 
tions.” What  a drag! 

How  in  the  world  does  the  Mennonite  Church  expect  to 
motivate  its  members  through  the  use  of  logical,  plain 
old  words  and  a chart  simply  showing  the  needs  of  God’s 
people  in  mission  with  suggestions  for  meeting  them? 

Now  I keep  my  eyes  open.  I see  how  the  greenbacks  roll 
in  when  you  go  about  it  the  right  way.  So  here  are  some 
suggestions  for  you  who  work  on  squeezing  out  the  money 
for  next  year’s  mission  program. 

First  off,  drop  that  free  literature  you  dole  out  over 
your  radio  programs.  Try  substituting  prayed-over  hankies. 
The  people  go  wild  over  them.  They  11  send  in  money  like 
it’s  going  out  of  style. 

Or,  if  you  think  literature  is  the  thing,  put  a good  price 
on  it.  You  know  the  price  of  printing.  Blow  it  up!  And  let 
the  good  folks  know  that  all  the  books  and  Bibles  they  buy 
from  you  are  really  free  and  the  money  they  pay  for  them 
are  really  tax  deductable  donations.  I’ve  heard  of  some  old 
grannies  who  go  without  their  daily  bread  to  feast  on  this 
free  food  for  the  soul. 

Or,  try  the  tearjerker  approach.  You  send  out  a glossy 
leaflet  with  all  these  sad-looking  little  orphans  with  noodles 
for  arms  and  legs  and  bellies  that  look  like  zeppelins. 
Right  there  you’ve  touched  the  heart  but  the  wallet  is 
still  in  place,  so  your  prospect  opens  the  leaflet  to  the 
center-fold  and  lo,  a gold  Cadillac  and  a Caribbean  cruise 
to  the  lucky  sweepstakes  winner  who  has  sent  a donation  to 
help  the  starving  orphans.  Immediately  charity  begins  to 


well  up  inside  and  the  checks  roll  in  (along  with  the  sweep- 
stakes  numbers,  to  be  sure)! 

If  all  else  fails,  give  the  time-tested  paranoid,  persecu- 
tion-complex approach  a try.  I’m  sure  there  must  be 
someone  out  there  who  could  come  up  with  some  juicy 
tomato  that  could  be  squeezed  into  a big  red  bombshell. 
We  all  know  that  nothing  drums  up  sympathy  for  a cause 
like  a bawling,  persecuted  preacher!  Can’t  any  of  you 
Mennonites  get  the  vision?  Think  of  it:  a chain  of  stations 
immersing  this  nation  in  our  misty-eyed  martyr’s  message. 
What  publicity  we  could  give  mistreatment  by  this  great 
nation  while  we,  we  are  her  only  savior,  trying  with  might 
and  main  to  keep  her  what  she  was  originally  meant  to 
be:  God’s  last  and  highest  creation.  So,  you  have  to  give  a 
little  on  the  war  issue,  beggars  can’t  be  choosers. 

There  are  a lot  of  ways  to  do  it,  people.  Why,  nearly 
every  day  my  mailman  brings  me  another  P.  R.  Person’s 
gimme  bag  of  tricks.  And  the  radio  — why  our  people  have 
been  keeping  a lot  of  those  other  guys  in  the  black  for 
years. 

But  I guess  there’s  no  sense  beating  my  head  against  a 
wall.  You’ll  never  learn.  You’ll  just  go  on  year  in  and  year 
out  telling  it  like  it  is,  putting  it  on  the  line,  stating  the 
need  of  the  world,  and  expecting  people  like  me  to  give  — 
just  because  we  love  Jesus.  Just  because,  even  though  we 
all  know  our  church  is  far  from  perfect,  we  believe  we 
have  a unique  witness  that  this  troubled  world  needs. 

You’re  really  expecting  the  impossible.  You’re  idealistic, 
you  know?  Maybe  that’s  the  reason  I love  you  so  and 
really  wouldn’t  have  you  any  other  way! 

— L.  Elaine  Rosenberger. 


I Lie  Down,  But  I Do  Not  Rest 


I lie  down,  but  I do  not  rest. 

Thoughts  of  the  past  drag  by  on  leaden  feet.  Why  did  I 
not  spend  more  time  with  my  children  while  they  were 
still  at  home?  Why  did  I lose  my  cool  that  day?  Why  did 
I not  pass  on  more  love  through  physical  touch?  Why 
did  I not  pray  more  with  my  children  and  learn  what  they 
thought  about  prayer? 

Thoughts  of  the  present  march  by  on  business-directed 
feet.  I have  asked  for  strength  for  the  day,  but  some  days 
there  doesn’t  seem  to  be  enough  fuel  to  power  my  engines. 
I am  like  a plane  operating  on  one  engine  instead  of  three, 
but  trying  to  transport  the  cargo  of  a three-motor  craft. 
There  is  not  enough  of  me,  O God,  to  accomplish  my  mis- 
sion. I have  been  weighed  in  the  balances  and  found 
wanting. 

Thoughts  of  the  future  swirl  by  on  panic-powered  wings. 


O God,  what  if.  ...  I know  there  is  a reaping  for  what 
has  been  sown.  And  there  are  trials  sent  for  purifying 
Your  servants.  But,  O God,  spare  us  the  trials  which  we 
cannot  bear,  as  You  have  promised  in  Your  Word.  Keep 
us  and  those  we  love  from  physical  danger  and  spiritual 
collapse.  Make  our  final  years  serene  with  Your  satisfac- 
tion and  grace. 

I lie  down,  but  I do  not  sleep.  I take  my  source  book  of 
guidance  and  wisdom  from  the  shelf.  Speak  to  me  a word 
of  comfort  and  hope,  O God. 

Find  words  from  the  Bible  which  help  you  when  you  can- 
not sleep.  Then  claim  God’s  promise  when  He  says  in 
Psalm  4:8. 

“ In  peace  I will  both  lie  down  and  sleep; 

for  thou  alone,  O Lord,  makest  me  dwell  in  safety’’ 
(RSV).  — Helen  Good  Brenneman. 
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Questions  are  being  asked  about  Hess  ton's  emphasis  on 
career  education.  Is  the  school  becoming  a Mennonite 
vo-tech?  Have  the  liberal  arts  been  abandoned?  Is  career 
emphasis  a fad?  This  ad  will  attempt  to  give  some  answers. 


Career,  Liberal  Arts,  or 

Career  emphasis  at  Hesston  is  more 
than  technical  education.  A third  of 
each  career  program  is  general  edu- 
cation courses  including  Bible,  psychol- 
ogy, fine  arts,  composition,  history, 
science,  and  literature.  The  student 
pursuing  a specific  career  package 
takes  the  same  general  education  pro- 


Career  Education  Isn't 

The  three  Mennonite  colleges  (Go- 
shen, EMC,  Hesston)  have  really 
been  career  institutions  all  along.  The 
majority  of  students,  though  receiving 
a liberal  arts  experience,  actually  came 
to  prepare  for  a vocation.  Some  for 
the  ministry,  others  to  be  teachers, 
doctors,  nurses,  social  workers,  busi- 
ness persons,  and  more.  Four  years 
of  college  will  not  be  necessary  for 


Both? 

gram  as  a student  transferring  to 
Goshen,  EMC,  or  other  colleges.  Each 
career  curriculum  allows  for  electives. 
The  majority  of  our  career  students 
are  choosing  electives  for  personal 
fulfillment  in  subjects  such  as  Bible, 
music,  art,  drama,  etc. 


New 

most  of  the  jobs  available  in  the  next 
decade.  Hesston  is  attempting  to  pro- 
vide a quality  Christian/Mennonite 
education  for  the  church’s  youth  who 
will  not  need  or  want  a four-year  ex- 
perience. Most  denominations  have 
abandoned  this  responsibility  to  the 
secular  system.  Yet  numerically,  the 
need  level  is  higher  than  for  four- 
year  graduates. 


Transfer  Program  Stronger 


The  two-school  experience  is  a 
rapidly  accelerating  phenomenon. 
Some  colleges  and  universities  now 
have  larger  upper  classes  than  fresh- 
man and  sophomore  groups.  The  idea 
of  two  learning  settings,  two  sets  of 
peers,  two  education  philosophies,  and 
two  faculty  exposures  is  exciting. 
Hesston  students  transferring  to 
Goshen,  EMC,  and  other  colleges  do 
very  well.  The  introduction  of  inter- 


term, foundation  studies,  and  several 
exciting  new  teachers  has  greatly 
strengthened  the  transfer  program  at 
Hesston. 

For  a copy  of  Hesston’s  new  catalog, 
write 

Student  Services 
Hesston  College 
Hesston,  Kansas  67062 


HESSTON  COLLEGE 


HESSTON.  KANSAS  67062 


church  news 

New  Anguish,  New  Opportunities 
Follow  Middle  East  War 


As  neighbors  and  friends  in  Ramat 
Hasharon,  Israel,  recover  from  a painful 
shock  wave  not  soon  to  wear  off,  Men- 
nonite  missionaries  in  Israel  face  new 
anguish  and  new  opportunities. 

Florence  and  Roy  Kreider  recount  how 
the  latest  Middle  Eastern  war  started 
on  Oct.  6,  1973,  and  how  Christians 
responded  to  the  grim  events  which 
followed.  Here  it  is  in  their  own  words. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  that  fateful 
Day  of  Atonement  we  were  awakened 
abruptly  by  the  deafening  roar  of  a low- 
flying  jet.  Turning  on  the  radio  we  heard 
the  staccato  call-up  codes  summoning 
reservists.  With  each  new  call  neighbors 
on  all  sides  dashed  for  their  cars  and 
sped  away,  leaving  the  home  community 
tense,  worried,  wondering.  Preparation 
for  air  raids  was  immediate  for  the  sirens 
soon  wailed.  Weeks  of  blackout  followed. 

Amid  such  times  the  wellsprings  of 
faith  are  surely  tested.  Suddenly  and  un- 
expectedly we  were  obliged  to  draw 
heavily  upon  resources  beyond  ourselves, 
and  to  stand  firmly  upon  spiritual  foun- 
dations previously  established  as  we  dis- 
covered that  our  own  preparedness  was 
yet  inadequate. 

Responses  from  the  Christian  commu- 
nity took  various  forms.  Within  neighbor- 
hoods there  was  immediate  assistance 
hauling  supplies  to  community  stores  and 
shops,  volunteer  labor  to  enable  public 
services  to  keep  running,  service  to  first- 
aid  stations,  hospitals,  and  clinics.  Dona- 
tions of  blood  and  of  funds  to  assist 
casualties  continued  throughout  the  long 
month.  As  word  of  sons  and  fathers  killed 
or  wounded  began  reaching  home  com- 
munities, the  ministry  of  comfort  and 
shared  grief  and  assistance  unfolded. 

On  another  level  were  coordinated 
efforts  by  groups  of  individuals  and 
Christian  organizations  responding  with 
appeals  and  intercession  both  behind  the 
scenes  and  publicly,  locally,  and  inter- 
nationally. Among  these  efforts  was  an 
appeal  jointly  signed  by  a widely  repre- 
sentative list  of  Christian  leaders  in  Is- 
rael. It  was  sent  to  Christian  congrega- 
tions and  institutions,  enabling  compas- 
sionate response  in  voluntary  contribu- 
tions for  the  rehabilitation  of  those 
maimed  and  disabled  by  this  war.  Of 
special  significance  was  the  volunteer 


leadership  by  Christian  Arabs  in  fund 
collection  and  administration. 

Thus  amidst  this  present  agonizing 
reappraisal  in  Jewish-Christian  relations 
as  a result  of  another  tragic  war,  a new 
openness  in  relationship  is  emerging 
between  Jews  and  Arab  Christians  with- 
in Israel  as  a sign  of  new  hope. 

Letters  received  during  these  weeks  of 
danger  reassure  your  continued  prayers 
for  us  and  for  our  colleagues  and  friends, 
and  for  this  persistent  struggle  for  life 
of  these  people  among  whom  we  live  and 
serve.  It  is  gratifying  to  realize,  as  one 
of  you  has  written:  “I  have  prayed  for 
you  and  Israel’s  people  a great  deal;  it’s 
as  though  it  never  leaves  my  mind.  May 
your  Christian  testimony  be  ever  vibrant 
and  vital  to  the  hearts  of  the  people  you 
love  in  that  land  of  continuing  strife  and 
yet  ever  dear  to  the  heart  of  God.” 

Argentine  Church 
Becoming  Aware 

Politics  is  losing  its  status  as  a dirty 
word  in  the  Mennonite  Church  in  Ar- 
gentina, said  Daniel  Schipani. 

Schipani  of  Buenos  Aires,  now  study- 
ing at  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminaries,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  said  that  Men- 
nonites  in  Argentina,  numbering  only 
1,300,  have  traditionally  taken  the  posi- 
tion of  neutrality  toward  politics,  as 
taught  by  the  missionaries. 

But  this  is  changing,  he  said.  A mem- 
ber of  his  congregation,  the  Floresta 
Church,  is  the  only  Mennonite  legislator 
in  the  state  of  Buenos  Aires. 

Schipani’ s father,  too,  has  been  a 
representative.  And  elsewhere  a Men- 
nonite was  recently  elected  mayor. 

“We  can  talk  about  politics  much  more 
freely  now,”  said  Schipani.  “There  are 
a few  Peronists  in  the  church,  and  there 
has  been  some  discussion  lately  of  non- 
violent social  change.” 

He  said  the  missionaries  had  brought 
Mennonite  tradition  and  culture  fifty 
years  ago  but  had  not  said  much  about 
peace  as  an  active  social  witness.  “The 
type  of  peace  witness  we  were  taught 
was  passive  nonresistance. 

For  example,  nothing  was  done  until 
recently  to  challenge  the  idea  of  mili- 


tary service.  Military  service  in  Argen- 
tina, although  Argentina  has  been  under 
military  rule,  has  not  meant  going  to 
war,  but  young  people  are  required  to 
learn  how  to  use  weapons. 

“When  I was  going  to  be  drafted,”  said 
Schipani,  “I  was  taught  to  pray  to  escape 
the  situation.” 

His  name  came  up  in  the  draft  lottery 
while  he  was  attending  the  university. 
But  instead  of  being  sent  to  a military 
base,  he  was  allowed  to  continue  at  the 
university  while  spending  six  hours  a 
day  in  military  training. 

Now  Mennonites  and  other  pacifist 
groups  are  making  overtures  to  the  gov- 
ernment concerning  alternatives  to  mili- 
tary service  for  conscientious  objectors. 
As  long  as  the  military  was  in  power, 
this  was  not  a possibility,  he  said.  A 
growing  number  of  Argentinians  support 
President  Juan  Peron  as  a powerful  op- 
position to  the  military. 

The  Mennonite  Church  in  Argentina, 

mostly  Spanish-speaking,  is  slowly  awak- 
ening to  social  as  well  as  political  issues. 

There  is  a renewed  interest,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  care  and  education  of  chil- 
dren. Two  congregations  already  have 
some  service  in  that  direction,  such  as 
day  care  centers  and  elementary  schools, 
and  other  congregations  are  considering 
using  schools  as  a tool  for  evangelism. 

“Some  young  people  are  interested 
in  social  service,  but  the  experiences  we 
have  had  thus  far  have  been  few,”  he 
said.  “There  is  a challenge  here  to  study 
definite  possibilities  for  service  in  several 
areas  of  the  country,  but  lack  of  financial 
resources  makes  it  difficult  to  put  this 
into  practice.” 

The  Argentine  missions  committee, 
however,  has  already  sent  one  mission- 
ary family  to  neighboring  Bolivia. 

The  charismatic  movement  has  opened 
the  eyes  of  some  church  members  to  so- 
cial responsibility,  Schipani  said.  Inter- 
denominational relationships  have  also 
been  improved  in  some  cases.  But  in 
other  cases  the  emphasis  on  the  “super- 
natural” work  of  the  Spirit  (tongues, 
healing,  demons)  has  been  a divisive 
factor  within  the  Mennonite  Church  be- 
cause of  prejudices  on  both  sides. 

“I  think  we  need  much  more  serious 
biblical  study  and  more  openness  and 
better  communication  in  order  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  some  conflicting  posi- 
tions,” he  said. 

And  the  challenges  the  church  faces? 
Schipani  outlined  a few: 

— the  need  for  a better  understanding 
of  the  Anabaptist  vision  with  regard  to 
the  church)  other  Christian  groups,  and 
society,at  large, 

— training  of  leaders  throughout  the 
church  in  Bible  and  theology, 
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— evaluation  of  leadership  roles  in  the 
context  of  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit:  the  role 
of  the  pastor  and  other  officers  and  espe- 
cially the  role  of  the  missionary. 


Henry  Poettcker,  serving  under  the 
Commission  on  Overseas  Mission  for  a 
year  in  Taiwan  and  Japan,  has  been 
working  with  Taiwan  Mennonite  churches 
and  missionaries  in  addition  to  his  semi- 
nary teaching  responsibilities. 

Mr.  Poettcker,  president  of  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  Mennonite  Church,  is  on 
sabbatical  leave  from  his  position  as 
president  of  Canadian  Mennonite  Bible 
College  in  Winnipeg. 

Missionary  Lydia  Kehler  reported  that 
the  four  Mennonite , churches  in  the  Tai- 
pei area  suspended  evening  services  on 
seven  consecutive  Sundays  to  hear  Mr. 
Poettcker’s  lectures  on  Anabaptist  his- 
tory and  theology. 


Everett  and  Margaret  Metzler,  mis- 
sionaries in  Hong  Kong,  continue  to 
deepen  friendships  with  a few  Chinese 
neighbors.  Margaret  meets  with  a few 
factory  girls  in  a Monday  afternoon 
English  conversation  class.  Sometimes 
reading  the  Book  of  Matthew  is  part  of 
the  study;  sometimes  the  girls  cook  to- 
gether, with  either  Margaret  teaching 
them  a new  dish,  or  the  girls  teaching 
Margaret. 

Everett  is  continuing  his  English  con- 
versation classes  with  young  people, 
most  of  whom  live  in  the  same  or  near- 
by resettlement  block.  Each  resettle- 


Schipani  is  one  of  the  ordained  mem- 
bers of  the  Floresta  congregation  and  is 
secretary  of  the  Argentine  Mennonite 
Conference. 


Poettcker  was  guest  speaker  for  the 
Mennonite  pastors’  retreat  in  November 
and  has  been  leading  a Bible  study  on 
Mark  for  missionaries  in  Taipei. 

Since  September,  Poettcker  has  been 
teaching  two  courses  — Anabaptist  history 
and  theology,  and  the  Book  of  Romans 
— at  Taiwan  Theological  College  in  Tai- 
pei. His  wife,  Aganetha,  is  teaching  a 
course  in  English  literature. 

In  February  the  Poettckers  will  move 
to  Tainan  to  teach  at  the  Tainan  The- 
ological College. 

Both  seminaries  are  Presbyterian  but 
attract  a number  of  Mennonite  students. 

The  Poettckers  will  return  to  Canada 
in  the  summer. 


ment  block  is  an  H-shaped  building  of 
seven  floors  in  which  up  to  a total  of 
408  families,  or  about  2,500  people,  live. 

The  library-reading  room,  which  was 
enlarged  this  past  summer,  is  well  used. 
Children  often  come  for  tutorial  help, 
which  is  given  by  the  monitor,  Anna 
Chiu,  who  serves  patiently  as  a big  sis- 
ter to  the  youngsters.  Many  children 
bring  their  own  books  and  homework, 
and  are  glad  for  the  space  outside  of 
their  crowded  homes  to  do  their  study- 
ing. 

Ira  Kurtz,  also  a missionary  in  Hong 
Kong  along  with  his  wife,  Evelyn,  is  oc- 


cupied in  teaching  religious  instruction 
classes  to  junior  high  age  students.  He 
and  Evelyn  are  involved  in  a Sunday 
school  project. 

The  Metzlers  reported  that  there 
seems  to  be  indication  that  a second  cul- 
tural revolution  may  be  on  the  way; 
recently  there  was  a major  reshuffle  of 
top  military  leaders.  Local  students  in- 
terpret this  as  a move  to  diffuse  power 
and  make  control  at  the  Center  more 
assured. 

Relations  with  the  British  and  with 
Hong  Kong  seem  to  be  good  and  im- 
proving. China  recently  sent  in  extra 
supplies  of  oil  to  ease  Hong  Kong’s 
threatened  shortages.  Talk  of  improved 
road,  rail,  and  air  links  with  China  is 
going  around,  suggesting  that  Hong  Kong 
may  be  used  as  a major  trading  link  in 
China’s  rapidly  growing  foreign  trade. 

Recently  a luxury  cruise  ship  was  giv- 
en permission  to  take  ordinary  tourists 
into  Canton  for  two  days  in  March,  and 
the  indications  are  that  more  opening  of 
doors  will  take  place  if  present  trends 
continue. 

Kreider  Takes  Assignment 
in  Africa,  Asia 

Robert  S.  Kreider  has  been  appointed 
by  the  Mennonite  Central  Committee  to 
visit  southern  Africa  and  Southeast  Asia 
to  evaluate  and  assist  in  program  de- 
velopment there.  The  3 1/2-month  trip 
begins  in  early  February. 

Kreider,  on  leave  from  Bluffton  College, 
has  served  the  past  15  months  as  direc- 
tor of  the  MCC  Self-Study.  The  Africa- 
Asia  assignment  is  a sequel  to  the  self- 
;tudy,  but  not  a formal  part  of  it.  He  has 
been  asked  to  focus  attention  on  how 
MCC  can  develop  more  effective  methods 
of  program  evaluation,  and  what  needs 
and  trends  may  be  emerging  that  affect 
the  shape  of  overseas  programs. 

The  self-study  gave  much  attention 
to  the  relationship  between  word  and 
deed  and  stimulated  discussion  at  the 
special  MCC  meeting  at  the  Cabrini 
Contact  Center  near  Chicago  last  Novem- 
ber on  how  MCC  and  the  mission  arms 
of  the  constituent  churches  might  coor- 
dinate their  work  in  certain  areas  of  the 
world. 

The  people  serving  abroad  need  to 
understand  the  spirit  and  the  thinking  of 
the  church  leaders  who  participated  in 
the  self-study.  A significant  part  of  the 
Kreider  assignment  is  to  provide  such  a 
link  and  to  receive  playback  from  the 
people  in  the  areas  that  he  will  visit. 

Twelve  years  after  launching  the 
Teachers  Abroad  Program,  Kreider  has 
been  asked  specifically  to  assess  the  con- 


Poettckers  Serve  Taiwan  Churches  and  Seminaries 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Poettcker  enjoying  Chinese  food  at  welcome  feast  sponsored  by  Taipei  Men- 
nonite churches,  Sept.  26,  1973.  On  picture  from  right  to  left:  Hugh  Sprunger,  Mark  Chen, 
Poettcker,  Mrs.  Poettcker,  Mrs.  Lydia  Kehler. 


Hong  Kong  Viewpoint  — China 
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tinuing  role  of  MCC  in  African  secondary 
education,  giving  particular  attention  to 
possible  further  involvement  in  nonformal 
education. 

Included  in  Kreider’s  schedule  is  a 
meeting  of  MCC  Africa  country  directors 
in  Zambia  in  late  February  and  a retreat 
for  South  Asia  personnel  in  Nepal  in 
April. 

Kreider  will  report  to  the  MCC  Execu- 
tive Committee,  May  22  and  23. 


Soybean  Experiments 
Hopeful  for  Bangladesh 


Fred  Swartzendruber,  volunteer  in  the  Ma- 
terial Aid  department,  collected  prepared 
soybean  seed  varieties  for  shipment  to  Bang- 
ladesh. 

Recognizing  the  soybean  as  a simple 
and  nutritional  crop  needed  by  Bangla- 
desh farmers,  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee sent  105  pounds  of  soybean  seed 
to  Bangladesh  in  December.  MCC  agron- 
omist Duane  Moore,  in  Maijdi,  Noakhali 
District,  had  requested  the  seed  in  order 
to  continue  experiments  with  soybean 
crops  to  select  the  hardiest  varieties 
with  the  best  yield. 

Six  varieties  of  soybean  seeds,  which 
have  been  grown  in  the  northern  United 
States,  were  included  in  the  shipment  to 
Bangladesh.  The  subject  of  a winter 
research  project,  they  will  be  planted 
immediately,  during  Bangladesh’s  dry 
season.  The  resistance  to  disease  and  in- 
sects, the  yield,  and  the  response  to  irri- 
gation will  tell  how  planting  time  affects 
the  success  of  each  variety.  This  informa- 


tion will  be  added  to  data  gathered  from 
test  crops  planted  last  summer  and  from 
other  soybean  research  projects  in  Bang- 
ladesh and  India. 

The  long-term  goal  of  Moore's  research 
is  to  supply  the  farmer  with  a “package” 
of  simplified  techniques,  well-adapted, 
nonhybrid  varieties,  and  seed-growing 
methods  to  make  him  self-sufficient. 
Hopefully,  new  varieties  will  enable  the 
Bangladesh  farmer  to  plant  crops  year 
round,  not  only  in  the  rainy  season  as 
he  now  does. 

In  an  overpopulated  country  crippled 
by  food  shortages,  soybeans  could  help 
solve  the  chronic  problems  of  iron  and 
calcium  deficiency.  In  addition  to  these 
minerals,  the  soybean  is  rich  in  protein, 
thiamine,  and  oil,  ranking  highest  of  any 
vegetable  in  overall  nutritional  value. 

“People  here  hardly  need  to  be  con- 
vinced of  the  importance  of  soybeans. 
Their  only  concern  now  is  to  get  the 
crop  growing  in  Bangladesh,”  wrote 
Moore  in  his  request  for  soybean  seeds 
from  the  United  States. 

Central  America  Service 
Units  Closed 

Two  Voluntary  Service  units  in  Cen- 
tral America  were  closed  in  January, 
according  to  the  Overseas  Ministries  Of- 
fice of  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, Salunga,  Pa. 

The  unit  in  Cayo,  Belize  (formerly 
British  Honduras),  was  closed  on  Jan.  II. 
The  unit  in  Sava,  Honduras,  was  closed 
in  mid-January. 

A factor  important  in  both  closures 
was  the  increased  involvement  of  local 
persons  in  handling  the  services  previ- 
ously provided  by  the  VSers. 

The  location  of  other  active  Christian 
groups  near  Cayo,  including  several  Am- 
ish/Mennonite  groups,  as  well  as  being 
able  to  use  mission  resources  more 
efficiently  with  less  scattered  personnel 
were  other  factors  in  the  closing  of  the 
Cayo  unit.  James  Shenk,  VSer  in  Cayo, 
will  transfer  to  the  Orange  Walk  VS 
unit  in  Belize,  until  completion  of  his 
term  of  service. 

Other  reasons  for  closing  the  Sava  unit 
were  improved  road  connections  from 
Tocoa  to  Sava,  enabling  contact  with 
Sava  from  a Tocoa  base,  and  a shift  in 
priorities  identified  by  the  Honduras 
Mennonite  Church. 

Glenn  Stutzman,  VSer  in  Sava,  trans- 
ferred to  Tocoa,  Honduras. 

Government  Legislates 
New  Help  for  Aged 

Beginning  this  month  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment will  launch  a program  that  will 


put  a billion  dollars  a year  more  into  the 
pockets  of  several  million  needy  people. 
The  federal  government  program  is  de- 
signed to  provide  a national  minimum 
income.  Under  this  Supplemental  Secur- 
ity Income  (SSI),  people  in  financial  need 
who  are  either  65  and  over,  or  blind,  or 
disabled  of  any  age  will  be  eligible  for 
a basic  cash  income  of  at  least  $130  a 
month  for  a single  person,  $195  a month 
for  a couple. 

Churches  have  responded  to  the  needs 
of  the  aged  by  operating  and  financing 
nursing  homes  and  retirement  centers, 
supporting  Meals  on  Wheels  programs, 
organizing  car  pools,  and  planning  com- 
munity activities.  However,  for  every  one 
of  the  aged  who  receives  benefits  from 
the  church’s  programs,  many  others  live 
lonely  existences,  shivering  in  cold  apart- 
ments, waiting  for  Social  Security  checks 
that  won’t  cover  their  rising  medical  and 
food  expenses. 

The  new  law  may  represent  a quiet 
revolution,  for  it  marks  the  first  time  the 
country  has  established  a nationally 
financed  and  administered  assistance  pro- 
gram. Beyond  its  immediate  effect,  SSI 
is  being  examined  closely  as  a model  for 
a guaranteed  income  for  all  of  the  na- 
tion’s poor. 

Passed  by  Congress  on  Oct.  17,  1972, 
SSI  is  designed  to  replace  current  feder- 
al-state programs  covering  3.4  million 
aged,  blind,  or  disabled,  thus  eliminating 
wide  variations  in  eligibility  standards. 
Sixty  percent  of  those  currently  receiv- 
ing state  old-age  assistance  should  re- 
ceive an  increase  in  their  income  through 
SSI. 

Church  Can  Play  a Role.  Because 
of  the  more  liberal  eligibility  standards 
under  SSI,  nearly  three  million  persons 
who  were  once  considered  ineligible  for 
public  assistance  will  now  be  eligible. 
These  individuals  are  unknown  to  public 
agencies  and  must  apply  for  benefits  at 
their  local  Social  Security  Administration. 
While  most  elderly  Mennonites  and 
Brethren  in  Christ  probably  have  re- 
sources in  excess  of  the  minimum  level, 
the  church  can  serve  as  an  advocate  of 
the  poor  by  informing  those  who  might 
be  eligible  of  their  rights. 

To  qualify  for  the  program,  an  indi- 
vidual cannot  have  resources  above 
$1,500  ($2,250  for  a couple),  excluding  a 
car,  house,  household  goods,  personal 
effects,  and  an  insurance  policy,  all  of 
“reasonable  value.”  The  first  $20  of 
monthly  income  won’t  reduce  the  federal 
payment  at  all.  The  first  $65  earned 
monthly  by  those  working  part  time,  plus 
half  the  remainder,  will  not  be  charged 
against  the  recipient’s  SSI  benefits,  thus 
allowing  persons  to  increase  their  net 
income. 
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In  half  of  the  states,  the  present  mini- 
mum assistance  benefit  does  not  reach 
as  low  as  the  new  federal  minimum.  By 
law,  states  are  required  to  pay  the  dif- 
ference between  the  federal  minimum  and 
the  state  level  to  all  those  receiving  old- 
age  assistance  as  of  December  1973.  The 
states  are  expected,  but  not  required,  to 
supplement  SSI  benefits  to  new  recipients. 

The  way  the  law  first  read,  SSI  bene- 
fits would  eliminate  food  stamps  eligi- 
bility. However,  before  adjourning  for  the 
Christmas  recess.  Congress  made  last- 
minute  changes  to  insure  that  recipients 
do  not  lose  eligibility  for  food  stamps  or 
for  Medicare. 

Workshop  Features 
New  Format 

Sunday  school  superintendents  and 
other  congregational  leaders  along  with 


The  17-voice  Eastern  Mennonite  Sem- 
inary Chorus  is  presenting  sacred  music 
concerts  in  eight  locations  in  Indiana 
and  Pennsylvania,  Jan.  26-30. 

Under  the  direction  of  Roy  D.  Roth, 
associate  professor  of  church  music  at 
Eastern  Mennonite  College,  the  programs 
feature  works  from  the  Reformation 
period  to  contemporary  times  and  will 
include  traditional  selections,  folk  hymns, 
and  spirituals. 

“The  chorus  stresses  good  musician- 
ship  set  afire  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,”  Mr.  Roth  commented.  “This 
year’s  theme  song  is  ‘Rise  Up,  O Men  of 
God!’  and  chorus  members  want  to  sing 


their  spouses  met  for  the  annual  semi- 
nar, Jan.  4-6.  In  a MiniVersity  format 
they  experimented  with  a wide  variety 
of  resources. 

Some  learned  how  to  work  with  the 
tape  recorder  and  the  overhead  projec- 
tor. Many  discovered  their  creative  gifts 
in  music  and  drama.  Others  explored  the 
educational  opportunities  within  the  fam- 
ily, through  a congregational  elective 
system  of  curriculum  and  through  film. 
Several  superintendents  wrestled  with 
ways  they  could  make  the  Sunday  school 
opening  more  meaningful. 

Through  the  method  of  storytelling, 
persons  from  the  conferences  of  Ontario, 
Allegheny,  Lancaster,  Washington-Frank- 
lin,  Virginia,  Franconia,  Ohio,  and  the 
Southwest  explored  their  past  biblical 
and  Anabaptist  heritages  in  an  attempt 
to  understand  who  they  are  and  from 
where  they  have  come.  Deep  feel- 


for  the  ears  of  God,”  he  said. 

The  itinerary  includes:  Leo  (Ind.) 

Mennonite  Church;  Shore  Mennonite 
Church,  Shipshewana;  Emma  Mennonite 
Church,  Topeka;  Townline  Mennonite 
Church,  Shipshewana. 

The  group  sang  during  the  Inter- 
Mennonite  School  for  Ministers  at  Goshen 
Biblical  Seminary  Jan.  28  and  will  sing 
at  the  East  Goshen  Mennonite  Church 
the  evening  of  Jan.  29. 

En  route  to  Harrisonburg  they  will 
present  programs  at  Mennonite  Publish- 
ing House  on  Jan.  30  and  Kingview 
Mennonite  Church,  Scottdale,  that  eve- 
ning. 


ings  emerged  as  persons  wrote  songs, 
expressed  themselves  through  brush  and 
paint,  dramatized  life  problems,  and  came 
to  new  biblical  and  personal  insights  in 
response  to  the  story  of  Abraham  and 
Isaac  on  Mt.  Moriah. 

After  the  commitment  service,  one 
person  was  asked,  “Did  you  get  the 
help  you  needed?”  A quick  “yes”  was 
the  reply.  This  seemed  to  sum  up  the 
general  attitude  of  the  attendants  to  this 
seminar  sponsored  by  the  Mennonite 
Board  of  Congregational  Ministries,  the 
Mennonite  Publishing  House,  and  the 
Laurelville  Mennonite  Church  Center 
held  on  the  grounds  of  the  Laurelville 
Center  near  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.  — James 
E.  Horsch 

Students  Study  Church 
Agencies  Firsthand 

How  do  Mennonite  high  school  stu- 
dents view  church  institutions?  Nine  stu- 
dents from  Central  Christian,  Kidron, 
Ohio,  and  five  from  Bethany  Christian, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  are  studying  “on-location" 
church  related  agencies  and  programs  in 
northern  Indiana  and  eastern  Ohio. 
They  began  their  special  tour  with  a 
three  day  mini-orientation  at  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  Jan.  8-10. 

During  several  days  of  concentrated 
input  the  students  experienced  in  part  a 
simulated  service  orientation.  The  ex- 
perience was  not,  however,  designed  to 
be  only  a mock  orientation,  said  Lloyd 
Miller,  director  of  Voluntary  Service 
orientation. 

Lloyd  pointed  out  that  the  orientation 
was  set  up  especially  for  the  Bethany 
and  Central  high  school  students  and 
geared  to  make  them  more  aware  of  the 
presence,  role,  and  practical  procedures 
of  the  Mission  Board.  Many  church  peo- 
ple, including  high  schoolers,  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  various  church  agen- 
cies serving  the  Mennonite  Church.  The 
mini-orientation  was  an  effort  to  intro- 
duce students  to  ways  in  which  the  Mis- 
sion Board  might  help  channel  the  di- 
versified gifts  of  church  people  into 
areas  of  need. 

Quotes  taken  from  evaluation  sheets 
at  the  close  of  the  mini-orientation 
reflect  some  of  the  learning  that  took 
place.  On  the  whole,  students  responded 
most  favorably  to  parts  of  the  program 
dealing  with  self-image  and  how  one  goes 
about  finding  his  place  in  life.  They  ap- 
preciated a race  relations  seminar  and 
individual  interviews  with  administra- 
tors. They  were  least  excited  about  facts, 
procedures,  and  structural  relationships 
of  the  Board  itself. 

“I  learned  about  myself,  others,  and 
the  ways  in  which  the  Mennonite  Church 


Members  of  the  Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary  Chorus  are  (first  row,  1.  to  r.):  Glen  Koop,  John 
Tripple,  Paul  G.  Leaman,  Don  Yoder,  Arthur  G.  McPhee,  Ray  Denlinger.  Second  row:  Elton  L. 
Kauffman,  Dick  Headings,  Loren  Horst,  Wilfred  Nicholson,  Vernon  Myers,  Roy  D.  Roth,  director. 
Third  row:  Earl  D.  Wenger,  David  Brunk,  Bob  Buckwalter,  John  Yoder,  Tom  Holliday,  Dennis 
Brubaker. 


Chorus  Tours  Indiana  and  Pennsylvania  Churches 
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Mini-orientation  participants  discuss  issues  with  secretary  of  health  apd  welfare  Luke  Birky. 


works.  1 came  ignorant  and  learned  a 
lot.” 

I think  this  orientation  opened  up 
a new  possibility  for  my  life  next  year. 
Now  I have  another  option  to  play  with.” 
“I  learned  that  when  you  go  into  Vol- 
untary Service  you  have  to  know  your- 
self or  you  can’t  help  anyone  else.  You 


“Come  to  the  Water”  is  the  title  of 
a new  record  being  released  by  the 
Mountain  Anthem  mixed  chorus  of  Salis- 
bury, Pa.,  according  to  Abe  Rittenhouse, 
studio  manager  and  engineer  for  Menno- 
nite  Broadcasts.  Rittenhouse  recorded 
the  chorus  on  Dec.  31  and  edited  togeth- 
er a master  tape  from  which  the  new 
record  will  be  made.  The  new  a cappella 
album  will  be  available  in  early  spring. 
For  additional  information,  write  Menno 
Beachy,  Route  1,  Salisbury,  Pa.  15558. 
Songs  on  the  album  include:  “Fill  My 
Cup,  Lord,”  “Sweeter  Gets  the  Jour- 
ney,” and  “The  Kind  Shepherd.” 

Thirteen  hundred  Home  Bible  Stud- 
ies courses  were  sold  in  1973  according 
to  a report  from  the  Home  Ministries 
Office  of  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  Salunga,  Pa.  This  compares 
to  979  sold  in  1972,  and  573  sold  in 
1971.  Nine  different  courses  were  avail- 
able. 

Twenty-nine  persons  were  baptized 
and  nine  received  by  letter  in  1973 
into  the  fellowship  of  the  Reading,  Pa., 
area  churches,  according  to  a report  by 
Luke  Horst,  area  superintendent  of  the 
Reading  churches.  Quite  a number  of 
these  persons  were  from  non-Menno- 
nite  backgrounds.  The  largest  growth  in 
numbers  has  been  at  the  Spanish  fellow- 


have  to  give  your  whole  self  to  God’s 
work  and  the  people  you  work  with.” 
Learning  how  minority  groups  are 
treated  in  this  country  made  a big  im- 
pression on  me.  The  way  people  are 
treated  in  my  home  community  is  rotten. 
I’m  going  to  do  something  about  it  even 
if  I have  to  do  it  alone.” 


ship  in  Reading.  Attendance  there  is  as 
high  as  75  on  a Sunday  morning.  There 
are  seven  churches  in  the  Reading  area. 

Harold  and  Annetta  Miller  trans- 
ferred from  Khartoum,  Sudan,  to  Nai- 
robi, Kenya,  in  mid-December  1973,  and 
have  been  seconded  to  the  National 
Christian  Council  of  Kenya  for  12  to  18 
months. 

Mervin  J.  Stutzman,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  began  on  Jan.  1 as  construction 
supervisor  for  the  Mennonite  Bible  Voca- 
tional Institute  in  La  Ceiba,  Honduras. 
He  will  serve  for  six  to  eight  months. 

If  contributions  in  January  equal  those 
of  last  year  we  will  meet  the  year's 
budget,  reported  David  C.  Leatherman, 
treasurer  for  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, Elkhart,  Ind.  Last  year  the  Board 
received  a record  $426,570  in  January. 
With  giving  up  $118,273  (6.45  percent) 
— for  the  months  ending  Dec.  31  — the 
Board  will  meet  its  budget  if  $424,039  is 
received  by  Jan.  31.  “We  are  grateful 
for  the  increasing  interest  and  partner- 
ship in  missions  our  church  is  showing,” 
Leatherman  said.  The  Board’s  1974 
program  plan  is  based  on  an  average  of 
$40  in  contributions  per  member,  up 
from  $38  in  1973-74. 

Missionary  visits  to  the  distant 
Pilaga  Indian  congregations  in  Western 


Formosa  on  the  northwestern  edge  of 
Argentina  are  infrequent  but  deeply 
meaningful  to  both  members  and  visitors. 
During  the  last  days  of  South  America’s 
December  spring,  Lois  and  Albert  Buck- 
waiter  and  Stephen  traveled  from  their 
home  in  Saenz  Pena  to  the  Pilaga  com- 
munities. Staying  in  the  colonies  and 
participating  in  services,  the  Buckwalters 
“were  impressed  that  the  church  is  the 
relevant  and  meaningful  center  of  Indian 
life,  providing  answers  to  Indian  ques- 
tions and  Indian  needs.”  Albert’s  reading 
of  the  Scriptures  in  Toba,  although  ex- 
tensively different  from  Pilaga,  was  much 
appreciated.  More  of  the  translated  ma- 
terials which  the  Buckwalters  carried 
could  have  been  sold  if  the  supply  had 
been  bigger. 

Four  young  people  were  baptized  in 
November  in  the  Floresta  Mennonite 
Church  in  Buenos  Aires,  reported  Menno- 
nite Board  missionaries  Ruth  and  Del- 
bert Erb.  While  Daniel  Schipani  studies 

at  the  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminaries,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Delbert  chairs 
the  Floresta  pastoral  committee.  “The 

work  of  our  annex  in  a suburban  slum  is 
presenting  all  kinds  of  challenge,”  the 
Erbs  wrote.  “Pray  that  the  Spirit  may 
fill  and  bless  our  congregation.” 

Armando  Ponce, 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Teofilo  Ponce,  of 
Middlebury,  Ind., 
has  begun  a two- 

year  term  of  Volun- 
tary Service  with 
Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions,  Elkhart, 

Ind.  Armando’s  in- 
terest in  mission 
outreach  led  him  to 
enter  VS  before 
pursuing  further  education.  He  will  serve 
as  a maintenance  worker  and  physical 
education  teacher  at  La  Academia  Men- 
onita,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico. 

Variety  is  the  obvious  spice  of  mis- 
sionary life  if  Joseph  and  Elaine  Haines, 
with  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  in  Naz- 
areth, Israel,  are  typical.  In  reviewing 
1973,  the  couple  said,  “The  year  has 
been  a full  one  with  Joe  attempting  to 
service  in  various  ways  inside  and  out- 
side the  hospital:  bookshop  direction, 

Bible  studies,  visits  in  wards  and  in 
homes,  occasional  preaching,  teaching 
Arabic  to  new  staff.  Elaine  is  mother 
(Kimberly  looks  forward  to  her  sixth 
birthday),  housewife,  hostess  to  frequent 
guests,  listening  post,  teacher.  Continue 
to  pray  that  our  service  and  varied  con- 
tacts may  be  used  to  God’s  glory.” 

Keep  in  touch  with  your  missionary 
representatives  throughout  the  year. 
Directories  listing  addresses  for  the  Men- 
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nonite  Board  of  Missions  overseas  work- 
ers are  available  without  charge  from 
Esther  Graber,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
46514. 

Allegheny  Conference  Teacher  Im- 
provement Program  (TIP)  seminar  is 
scheduled  for  Feb.  16,  at  the  Maple 
Grove  Mennonite  Church,  Belleville,  Pa. 

Radio  spots  on  the  theme  of  ‘‘black 
family  survival  in  the  70s”  are  set  for 
release  in  February.  At  the  invitation  of 
the  Disciples  of  Christ  Church,  the  Men- 
nonite, Methodist,  and  Episcopal  churches 
are  cooperating  in  the  development  of 
four  30-second  spots  aimed  at  a general 
black  audience.  Minority  Ministries  Coun- 
cil and  Mennonite  Broadcasts  represent 
the  Mennonite  Church  on  the  project. 
Spots  selected  for  the  series  include  three 
written  by  John  and  Shirley  Powell  and 
one  by  David  Augsburger.  Powell  is  serv- 
ing as  creative  consultant  in  production 
of  the  spots.  They  are  planned  for  re- 
lease in  the  U.S.,  Canada,  Hawaii,  and 
Japan. 

Special  praise  services  marked  the 
fifth  anniversary  celebration  of  the  Mor- 
on Mennonite  Church  over  the  last 
weekend  of  1973.  The  anniversary  was 
special  because  the  year  was  special, 
according  to  Mennonite  Board  workers 
Mario  and  Egda  Snyder:  “As  a group 
we  have  experienced  revival  that  has 
renewed  faith,  love,  life,  and  given  us 
power  through  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  are 
beginning  to  see  some  of  the  signs  re- 
ported in  the  Book  of  Acts.”  Signs  to 
which  the  Snyders  point  include:  youth 
who  used  drugs  are  being  changed  to 
live  holy  lives;  persons  oppressed  by  evil 
spirits  are  liberated;  sick  people  are 
healed  following  prayer  and  anointing 
with  oil;  members  are  regular  in  atten- 
dance and  tithes,  making  new  disciples 
who  are  being  added  to  congregational 
fellowship;  new  leaders  are  being  formed 
by  the  national  pastor  and  are  working 
with  him  as  a team;  the  whole  congre- 
gation meets  in  small  groups  for  nurture 
and  training. 

Special  meetings:  Richard  Ross, 

Hartville,  Ohio,  at  Friendship,  Bedford 
Heights,  Ohio,  Feb.  8-10.  Norman 
Derstine,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  will  present 
the  keynote  Bible  study  address  at  the 
Allegheny  Conference  TIP  Seminar  at 
the  Maple  Grove  Mennonite  Church, 
Belleville,  Pa.,  on  Feb.  16.  On  Feb.  17 
he  will  be  guest  speaker  at  the  Allens- 
ville  Church  at  9:15  a.m.,  the  Maple 
Grove  Church  at  10:30  a.m.,  and  at  the 
Locust  Grove  Church  at  7:30. 

New  members  by  baptism:  fourteen 
at  Morton,  111.;  six  at  Mt.  Vernon,  Port 
Republic,  Va.;  three  at  Harrisonville, 
Mo.;  nine  at  East  Goshen,  Goshen,  Ind.; 
two  at  Lynside,  Lyndhurst,  Va. 


readers  say 

Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  comment 
on  printed  articles. 

1 was  struck  by  a particular  parallel  which 
occurred  in  three  articles  in  the  Jan.  1,  1974, 
issue  of  Gospel  Herald.  Bill  Hawk  in  “Time  to 
Reflect,”  Katie  Funk  Wiebe  in  “Let  the  Angel 
Out,”  and  Ken  Reed  in  “Jesus  and  His  Inter- 
preters” all  spoke  to  the  common  and  pervasive 
problem  of  human  extremism  and  imbalance. 
The  Apostle  Paul  writes:  “Let  your  moderation 
be  known  unto  all  men”  (Phil.  4:5).  I fully 
agree. 

Hawk  and  Wiebe  point  out  the  pitfalls  of  ob- 
session with  programs  and  activities  — often  to 
the  exclusion  of  spiritual  reflection  and  utiliza- 
tion of  gifts  — in  the  life  of  the  Christian.  Reed 
quotes  Clarence  Jordan  who  calls  for  a more 
realistic,  human  view  of  Christ  — instead  of  the 
traditional  halo-centered  version.  All  three 
writers  are  reminding  us  to  avoid  overemphasis 
in  one  area  or  another.  Adherence  to  one 
priority  must  not  exclude  all  else.  Hawk,  Wiebe, 
and  Reed  are  hitting  on  an  important  truth. 

I believe  that  one  of  the  chief  stumbling 
blocks  to  an  integrated  and  fulfilling  existence 
(as  God  intended)  is  the  predisposition  of  men 
and  women  to  take  extreme  positions  in  both 
thought  and  action.  It’s  much  less  complicated 
to  see  life  through  carefully  controlled  filters. 
Of  course,  as  often  happens,  “new  truth”  ap- 
pears and  many  flock  to  the  now  fashionable 
"other  extreme .”  Mennonites  are  certainly  not 
exempt  from  this  sort  of  self-stereotyping  and 
overcompensation.  In  fact,  I think  we  tend 
to  be  more  prone  to  such  excesses  in  light  of 
our  deeply  held  convictions  concerning  right 
and  wrong.  In  his  article  Hawk  notes  that 
Christians  should  opt  for  neither  “a  life  of 
quietism  and  placid  piety”  nor  the  "idolatry  of 
activity."  He  correctly  calls  for  a healthy  bal- 
ance between  being  and  doing. 

I’d  simply  affirm  that  “finding  the  balance” 
in  life’s  myriad  decisions  and  directions  is  not 
only  scripturally  sound  but  also  personally 
profitable  — psychologically  and  in  terms  of 
the  effectiveness  of  our  witness.  This  view 
doesn’t,  however,  negate  taking  a decisive 
stand.  Rather,  it  permits  that  stand  to  be  as 
fully  effective  as  possible.  “Being  all  we  can 
be”  to  the  glory  of  God  should  be  each  Chris- 
tian’s goal.  I’m  thankful  that  freedom  in  Christ 
transcends  the  roles  and  cages  into  which  peo- 
ple put  themselves  and  others. 

I’d  also  like  to  say  that  I find  Gospel 
Heraltfs  “new  look”  quite  appealing.  There’s 
good  interaction  between  copy  and  graphics. 
May  the  Lord  continue  to  bless  the  Herald’s 
ministry.  — Dan  Shenk,  Goshen,  Ind. 


births 

“Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord"  (Psalm  127:3) 

Baer,  William  and  Evelyn  (Stauffer),  Harris- 
burg, Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Jannon 
Elisabeth,  Dec.  13,  1973. 

Broni,  Emil  and  Eudean  (Schlabach),  New 
Paris,  Ind.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Margaret 
Joann,  Sept.  1,  1973. 

Brubaker,  J.  Mark  and  Beryl  (Hartzler),  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  first  child,  Patricia  Ann,  born 
on  Aug.  2,  1964;  received  for  adoption  on  Nov. 
21,  1973. 

Brubaker,  J.  Mark  and  Beryl  (Hartzler),  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  second  daughter,  Heather  Car- 
mel, Dec.  30,  1973. 

Burkholder,  Timothy  and  Sharon  (Sitler), 

, , second  child,  first  son,  Kirby 

James,  Nov.  26,  1973. 


Byler,  Reuben  and  Eileen  (Horning),  Ephrata, 
Pa.,  third  child,  first  son,  Gregory  Murray,  Dec. 
31,  1973. 

Campbell,  James  R.  and  Ethel  (Martin), 
Greenwood,  Del.,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Evanna  Dawn,  Dec.  24,  1973. 

Grieser,  Dwight  and  Carol  (Hartzler),  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  second  child,  first  son,  Matthew  Levi,  Dec. 
10,  1973. 

Helmuth,  Glenn  and  Katie  (Bontrager),  Ar- 
eola, 111.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Michelle 
Lynn,  Nov.  23,  1973. 

Herner,  Edwin  and  Edith  (Shank),  Evanston, 

111.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Sarah  Elaine, 
born  on  Dec.  23,  1972;  received  for  adoption  on 
Oct.  25,  1973. 

Hinkley,  Frank  and  Karen  (Yoder),  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  first  child,  Teresa  Lynn,  Dec.  27, 
1973. 

Jones,  Gary  and  Eunice  (Hess),  Tofield,  Alta., 
third  child,  second  son,  Walter  Menno,  Nov.  28, 
1973. 

Maury,  Robert  and  Glenda  (Roth),  Milford, 
Neb.,  first  child,  Angela  Elisabeth,  Dec.  24,  1973. 

Metzler,  Stanley  and  Carol  (Gongwer),  Waka- 
rusa,  Ind.,  fourth  child,  third  daughter,  Jill 
Louise,  Dec.  19,  1973. 

Miller,  Brad  and  Cheryl  (Speicher),  Middlebury, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Matthew  Todd,  Nov.  13,  1973. 

Moyer,  Barry  Lin  and  Karen  Faye  (Clemmer), 
Morwood,  Pa.,  first  child,  Brandon  Tait,  Dec. 
20,  1973. 

Stauffer,  Bryan  and  Judy  (Miller),  Sherwood 
Park,  Alta.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Tina 
Dawn,  Nov.  14,  1973. 

Swartz,  Ernest  and  Mary  (Shank),  Bronx,  N.Y., 
first  child,  Lori  Suzanne,  Nov.  13,  1973. 

Wengerd,  John  and  Sara  Lou  (Gingerich),  Salis- 
bury, Pa.,  second  daughter,  Kristin  Suzanne, 
Dec.  27,  1973. 

Williams,  Rivers  and  Angie  (Bass),  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  second  son,  Bertram  Don,  Dec.  12, 
1973. 


marriages 

May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes  estab- 
lished by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six  months' 
free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to 
those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald  if  the 
address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Brubaker  — Dise.  — Harlan  E.  Brubaker, 
Mount  Joy  cong.,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa.,  and  Doris  E. 
Dise,  Hinkletown  cong.,  Ephrata,  Pa.,  by  Nevin 
L.  Horst,  Dec.  22, 1973. 

Diem  — Umberger.  — Donald  Diem,  Myers- 
town.  Pa.,  and  Elaine  Umberger,  Myerstown, 
Pa.,  Meckville  cong.,  by  James  R.  Hess,  Dec. 
8, 1973. 

Good  — Shenk.  — Howard  Good,  Lititz,  Pa., 
and  Gloria  Shenk,  Hokkaido,  Japan,  both  of 
the  Plains  cong.,  Lansdale,  Pa.,  by  David 
Augsburger,  Oct.  20,  1973. 

Hafer  — Yoder.  — Michael  Hafer,  Arthur, 

111.,  Christian  Church,  and  Phyllis  Yoder,  Ar- 
thur, 111.,  Arthur  cong.,  by  Paul  Sieber,  Nov.  10, 
1973. 

Kauffman  — Nguyen.  — J.  Frederick  Kauff- 
man, West  Point,  Neb.,  Beemer  cong.,  and  Minh 
Thi  Nguyen,  Saigon,  Vietnam,  by  James 
Stauffer,  Aug.  5,  1973. 

Kennel  — Herschberger.  — Rodney  Kennel, 
Shickley,  Neb.,  and  Carol  Herschberger,  Arthur, 

111.,  Arthur  cong.,  by  Paul  Sieber,  Dec.  1,  1973. 

King  — Borntrager.  — Leon  King,  Coquitlam, 
B.C.,  Sumas  Prairie  Chapel,  and  Rachel  Dianne 
Borntrager,  Red  Top  cong.,  Bloomfield,  Mont., 
by  Ken  Quiring  and  Lloyd  King,  Dec.  22,  1973. 

Martin  — Yoder.  — Ed  Martin  and  Kathy  M. 
Yoder,  both  of  Nepal,  by  Paul  H.  Martin  and 
Paton  Yoder,  fathers  of  the  bride  and  groom, 
Aug.  24,  1973. 

Miller  — De  Yarman.  — Steven  Jay  Miller, 
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Wayland,  Iowa,  Sugar  Creek  cong.,  and  Cyn- 
thia Sue  De  Yarman,  Olds,  Iowa,  United  Church 
of  Christ,  by  Orie  L.  Roth  and  Robert  Hartzler, 
Dec.  29, 1973. 

Milliken  — Bayley.  — Wayne  Milliken,  New- 
port News,  Va.,  Rock  Church,  and  Ann  Bayley, 
Newport  News,  Va.,  Warwick  River  cong.,  by 
Rev.  Cornwall,  Dec.  22,  1973. 

Mullet  — Graber.  — Stephen  Mullet, 
Nappanee,  Ind.,  N.  Main  St.  cong.,  and  Doris 
Graber,  Bremen,  Ind.,  Bourbon  Chapel,  by 
Norman  Lyndaker,  Dec.  22,  1973. 

Schertz  — Noel.  — Richard  Schertz,  Meta- 
mora,  111.,  Metamora  cong.,  and  Carol  Noel, 

Metamora,  111.,  Catholic  Church,  by 

Raphael,  Dec.  28,  1973. 

Shantz  — Martin.  — Donald  Shantz,  Guern- 
sey, Sask.,  Guernsey  cong.,  and  Pat  Martin, 
Carvel,  Alta.,  Holyrood  cong.,  Linford  Hack- 
man  and  James  Mullet,  Dec.  29,  1973. 

Shriner  — Brumbaugh.  — Randall  Shriner, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Holdeman  cong.,  and  Meredith 
Brumbaugh,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Brethren  Church,  by 
Willard  Conrad,  Dec.  1,  1973. 

Stoltzfus  — Bergey.  — Dwight  Stoltzfus, 
Parkesburg,  Pa.,  Millwood  cong.,  and  Susan 
Bergey,  Souderton,  Pa.,  Franconia  cong.,  by 
Reuben  G.  Stoltzfus,  Dec.  22,  1973. 

Wonderley  — Dickerson.  — Carl  P.  Wonder- 
ley,  Weyers  Cave,  Va.,  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
Norma  R.  Dickerson,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Park 
View  cong.,  by  Harold  Eshleman,  Dec.  15,  1973. 

Yordy  — Troyer.  — Philip  Lynn  Yordy,  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  Hesston  cong.,  and  Janet  Kay 
Troyer,  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  Oak  Grove  cong., 
by  Richard  Yordy,  father  of  the  groom,  Dec. 
29,  1973. 

Correction:  The  bride  of  Robert  Brubaker, 
whose  wedding  was  reported  here  on  Jan.  8, 
was  Joan  Miller,  not  John  Miller. 


obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  those  who  are  bereaved. 

Aguilar,  Elisa  V.,  was  born  in  Nava  Coa, 
Mexico,  July  21,  1921;  died  at  Ohio  Medical 
College  Hospital,  Toledo,  Ohio,  Dec.  20,  1973, 
as  a result  of  a brain  injury  caused  by  a fall 
on  the  ice;  aged  52  y.  4 m.  29  d.  She  was  mar- 
ried to  Anastacio  Aguilar,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  4 sons  (Daniel,  Benjamin,  Israel, 
and  Samuel),  5 daughters  (Guillermina — Mrs. 
David  Delrio,  Sara  — Mrs.  Amando  Calderon, 
Noemi  — Mrs.  Matias  Garcia,  Dora  — Mrs.  Paul 
Mendez,  and  Graciela  Aguilar),  23  grand- 
children, 4 brothers  (Prudencio,  Idelfonso,  Eli- 
seo,  and  David  Villa),  and  3 sisters  (Paula 
Hernandez,  Benigna  Elizalde,  and  Guadalupe 
Olivares).  She  was  a member  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  the  Central  Mennonite  Church,  Arch- 
bold, Ohio,  Dec.  24,  in  charge  of  Guillermo  Ti- 
jerina; interment  in  the  Pettisville  Cemetery, 
Pettisville,  Ohio. 

Boll,  Sanford  Henry,  son  of  Noah  and  Viola 
(Benner)  Boll,  was  born  at  Lititz,  Pa.,  June  2, 
1924;  died  of  heart  failure  at  Hershey  Medical 
Center,  Hershey,  Pa.,  Dec.  19,  1973;  aged  49 
y.  6 m.  17  d.  On  June  16,  1945,  he  was  married 
to  Helen  Miller,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  4 sons  (James,  Marlin,  Leon,  and  Nelson), 
one  daughter  (Rachel  — Mrs.  David  Lefever),  4 
grandchildren,  5 sisters  (Anna  Mary — Mrs.  Mel- 
vin Kreider,  Rhoda  — Mrs.  Robert  Sensenig, 
Ruth — Mrs.  Victor  Weaver,  Irene — Mrs. 
Richard  Haller,  and  Esther  — Mrs.  Stanley 
Wine),  and  7 brothers  (Joseph,  Roy,  Luke,  Titus, 
Homer,  Elvin,  and  Lester).  He  was  ordained  to 
the  office  of  deacon  on  Aug.  31,  1968.  He  was 
a member  of  Erb’s  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Dec.  22,  in 
charge  of  Joseph  Boll,  Martin  Nolt,  and 


Howard  Witmer;  interment  in  Erb’s  Cemetery. 

Delp,  Jerald  Lynn,  son  of  James  S.  and  Betty 
Jane  (Warfel)  Delp,  was  born  in  Baltimore,  Md., 
Nov.  29,  1962;  died  at  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  Besthesda,  Md.,  following  complications 
of  a lengthy  illness  of  leukemia  on  Dec.  17, 
1973;  aged  11  y.  18  d.  Surviving  are  his  par: 
ents,  one  brother  (Jeffrey),  2 sisters  (Judith 
and  Jewell),  maternal  grandparents  (Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Oscar  L.  Delp),  and  maternal  great-grandmother 
(Mrs.  Annie  Harnish).  He  was  a member  of 
the  Pulaski  Street  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  on  Dec.  22  at  the  New 
Danville  Mennonite  Church,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  in 
charge  of  Melvin  B.  Delp,  Thomas  D.  Grassel, 
and  C.  Mylin  Shenk;  interment  in  the  River 
Corner  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Fuhrman,  Elizabeth  M.,  daughter  of  Daniel  S. 
and  Sadie  (Forry)  Bair,  was  born  on  Sept.  9, 
1905;  died  on  Dec.  23,  1973;  aged  68  y.  3 m. 
14  d.  On  Feb.  21,  1928,  she  was  married  to 
Robert  C.  Fuhrman,  who  preceded  her  in 
death  on  Nov.  29,  1965.  Surviving  are  one  son 
(Earl  R.  Fuhrman),  one  daughter  (Miriam  — 
Mrs.  John  J.  Forry),  2 sisters  (Emma  — Mrs.  John 
Herr  and  Sadie  — Mrs.  Walter  Whisler),  and 
one  brother  (D.  Henry  Bair).  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Bair’s  Mennonite  Church, 
Hanover,  Pa.,  Dec.  27,  in  charge  of  James 
Danner,  Richard  Herr,  and  Adin  Differ;  inter- 
ment in  the  adjoining  cemetery. 

Groff,  Sanford  M.,  son  of  Amos  K.  and  Lizzie 
D.  (Metzler)  Groff,  was  born  in  Lancaster  Co., 
May  16,  1902;  died  at  St.  Mary's  General 
Hospital,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  while  visiting  friends 
in  Canada  on  Oct.  17,  1973;  aged  71  y.  5 m. 

1 d.  He  was  married  to  Anna  M.  Myers,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 children  (Chester 
M.,  Elmer  M.,  Mary — Mrs.  Harvey  M.  Horst, 
Jr.,  and  Sanford  M.,  Jr.),  10  grandchildren,  4 
sisters  (Mary  — Mrs.  Harry  S.  Lefever,  Anna 
— Mrs.  Frank  K,  Hess,  Fannie — Mrs.  John  H. 
Stoner,  and  Esther  — Mrs.  John  L.  Stoner), 
and  one  brother  (D.  Lester  Groff).  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Stumptown  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Oct.  21, 
in  charge  of  John  Oberholtzer  and  Lloyd  M. 
Eby;  interment  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Nyce,  Mary  F.,  daughter  of  Henry  and  Lizzie 
(Freed)  Bergey,  was  born  in  Franconia  Twp., 
Pa.,  May  19,  1892;  died  at  Rockhill  Mennonite 
Home,  Sellersville,  Pa.,  Jan.  5,  1974;  aged  81 
y.  7 m.  17  d.  She  was  married  to  Wilmer  L. 
Nyce,  who  preceded  her  in  death  in  1944.  Sur- 
viving are  one  daughter  (Mary — Mrs.  Earl  M. 
Anders),  5 grandchildren,  and  7 great-grand- 
children. One  daughter  preceded  her  in  death. 
She  was  a member  of  the  Franconia  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Jan.  9,  in  charge  of  Leroy  Godshall,  Floyd 
Hackman,  and  Curtis  Bergey;  interment  in 
the  adjoining  cemetery. 

Pfromm,  Edward  A.,  son  of  Lewis  and  Emma 
(Bichert)  Pfromm,  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  Aug.  8,  1885;  died  of  cerebral  thrombosis 
at  the  Geriatric  Rehabilitation  Center,  Royers- 
ford.  Pa.,  Jan.  6,  1974;  aged  88  y.  4 m.  29  d. 
He  was  married  to  Margauerite  Sahr,  who 
preceded  him  in  death  in  1944.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Plains  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Huffard  Lakjer  Funeral 
Home,  Lansdale,  Pa.,  Jan.  10,  in  charge  of 
John  E.  Lapp;  interment  in  Mt.  Moriah  Ceme- 
tery, Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Reil,  Kathryn,  daughter  of  Jacob  and  Mary 
(Reck)  Boshart,  was  born  on  Apr.  16,  1889;  died 
at  the  Seward  Memorial  Hospital,  Seward,  Neb., 
Dec.  22,  1973;  aged  84  y.  8 m.  6 d.  On  May  23, 
1907,  she  was  married  to  Ben  Reil,  who  pre- 
ceded her  in  death  on  Sept.  30,  1956.  Surviving 
are  4 sons  (Herman,  LaVern,  Wesley,  and  Del- 
mar),  3 daughters  (Sylvia — Mrs.  Elmer  Riley, 
Ruth — Mrs.  LaVern  Kremer,  and  Lois — Mrs. 
L.  L.  Vennum),  30  grandchildren,  62  great- 
grandchildren, one  brother  (Elmer  Boshart),  and 


one  sister  (Bertha  Gerig).  She  was  preceded  in 
death  by  5 brothers  and  5 sisters.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Milford  Mennonite 
Church,  in  charge  of  Milton  Troyer;  interment 
in  the  church  cemetery. 

Schertz,  Peter  H.,  son  of  S.  D.  and  Anna 
(Garber)  Schertz,  was  born  at  Lowpoint,  111., 
Nov.  19,  1895;  died  at  St.  Francis  Hospital, 
Peoria,  111.,  Dec.  28,  1973;  aged  78  y.  1 m.  9 
d.  On  Jan.  15,  1929,  he  was  married  to  Mattie 
Imhoff,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
daughters  (Marjorie  — Mrs.  Russel  Liechty  and 
Ardith  — Mrs.  Ralph  Wilson),  6 grandchildren, 
and  one  sister  (Mrs.  Delbert  Walter).  One 
brother  preceded  him  in  death.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Metamora  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held,  in  charge  of 
James  Detweiler  and  J.  W.  Davis;  interment 
in  Stewart-Harmony  Cemetery. 

Snider,  Mary,  daughter  of  Charles  and  Judith 
Krampien,  was  born  in  Kitchener,  Ont.,  May 
19,  1891;  died  at  Cambridge,  Ont.,  Jan.  1, 
1974;  aged  82.  7 m.  13  d.  On  Feb.  12,  1913, 
she  was  married  to  Walter  Snider,  who  preceded 
her  in  death  on  Sept.  5,  1964.  Surviving  are  2 
sons  (Blake  and  Arthur),  3 daughters  (Alta 

— Mrs.  Albert  Fisher,  Olive  — Mrs.  Ezra  Beach- 
ler,  and  Marian  — Mrs.  Robert  Halcrow),  23 
grandchildren,  22  great-grandchildren,  and  2 
sisters  (Selina — Mrs.  Walter  Shantz  and  Lydia 

— Mrs.  Addison  Snider).  She  was  a member  of 
the  Erb  Street  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Ratz-Bechtel  Funeral 
Home  on  Jan.  4,  in  charge  of  Galen  Johns; 
interment  in  the  Memory  Gardens  Cemetery. 

Snyder,  Mary  Ada,  daughter  of  Manassah  R. 
and  Mary  (Cober)  Fretz,  was  born  at  Mark- 
ham, Ont.,  Mar.  13,  1903;  died  at  Lakeview 
Hospital,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Jan.  5,  1974;  aged  70 
y.  9 m.  23  d.  On  June  28,  1928,  she  was  married 
to  Elvin  V.  Snyder,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  one  son  (Mario  O.),  4 daughters  (Bet- 
ty Stemen,  Grade  Davidson,  Ester  DeFehr,  and 
Edith  Casas).  One  infant  son  (Byron  Christian) 
preceded  her  in  death.  She  was  a member  of 
the  Milwaukee  Mennonite  Church.  She  with 
her  husband  had  served  for  many  years  in  Ar- 
gentina and  also  in  Chicago,  south  Texas, 
and  Puerto  Rico.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  the  Evers  Funeral  Home,  Milwaukee,  Jan. 
8,  in  charge  of  Edwin  Staffer,  Mario  Bustos, 
and  William  Hallman;  and  at  the  Breslau  Men- 
nonite Church,  Breslau,  Ont.,  Jan.  12,  in  charge 
of  Dennis  Cressman,  Horace  Cressman,  and  J. 
D.  Graber;  interment  in  the  Breslau  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Vogt,  Ralph  L.,  son  of  Chris  and  Barbara 
(Ruth)  Vogt,  was  born  at  Hesston,  Kan.,  Dec. 
23,  1914;  died  of  a heart  attack  at  Wichita,  Kan., 
Jan.  5,  1974;  aged  59  y.  13  d.  On  Nov.  25, 
1937,  he  was  married  to  Hazel  Berner,  who 
preceded  him  in  death  on  Oct.  22,  1971;  on 
Jan.  4,  1974,  he  was  married  to  Donna  Saltz- 
man,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons 
(Larry  and  Roger),  2 stepchildren  (Shirley 
Saltzman  Bauer  and  Royce  Saltzman),  6 
grandchildren,  3 brothers  (Harvey,  Paul,  and 
Willard),  and  2 sisters  (Helen  Ewy  and  Clara 
Roth).  He  was  a member  of  the  Hesston  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Jan.  8,  in  charge  of  Richard  Yordy, 
Jerry  Weaver,  and  Waldo  Miller;  interment  in 
the  Eastlawn  Cemetery,  Zimmerdale. 


Cover  picture  by  Jean-Claude  Lajeune 


calendar 

Ohio  and  Eastern  Conference  at  Central  Christian 
High  School,  Kidron,  Ohio,  Mar.  6-9. 

Homecoming,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  Apr.  26-28. 
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World  Population  Year  Begins 

On  Jan.  1,  the  beginning  of  World  Pop- 
ulation Year,  the  world’s  estimated  pop- 
ulation was  3,898,000,000.  At  the  close  of 
1974,  it  will  have  grown  to  3,982,000,000. 

The  significance  of  this  growth  to 
mankind’s  development  and  future  will 
be  subjected  to  a worldwide  review 
throughout  the  year.  Focal  point  of  these 
activities  will  be  the  U.N. -sponsored 
World  Population  Conference  in  Bucha- 
rest, Romania,  Aug.  19-30. 

This  conference  will  attempt  to  chart  a 
uniform  approach  to  population  problems 
under  the  theme  of  “One  World  for  All.” 
An  estimated  3,000  delegates  from  more 
than  140  countries  will  attend. 

The  Bucharest  conference  will  have  as 
its  backdrop  a stark  estimate  that  if 
population  growth  continues  at  the  cur- 
rent rate  until  the  end  of  the  century, 
the  world’s  population  will  have  almost 
doubled.  The  World  Population  Year 
planners  have  made  it  their  most  urgent 
task  to  make  people  aware  of  the  com- 
plexities of  population  growth.  They  hope 
that  the  Bucharest  meetings  will  help 
convince  governments  and  people  that  in 
the  long  run,  the  problems  of  one  coun- 
try are  the  problems  of  all,  as  attested 
by  the  current  energy  crisis. 

Clergyman  Refuses  to  Take  Oath  on  Bible 

John  Murray  Maclnnes,  a United 
Church  of  Canada  minister  who  refused 
to  take  an  oath  on  the  Bible,  was  con- 
victed in  provincial  court  on  charges 
arising  from  a disturbance  on  a picket 
line. 

Mr.  Maclnnes  refused  to  take  the 
oath  when  testifying  and  said  he  pre- 
ferred to  “affirm”  that  he  was  telling 
the  truth,  a statement  that  makes  no 
reference  to  Scripture  or  Deity.  When 
asked  why  he  chose  to  “affirm”  that  he 
would  tell  the  truth,  rather  than  take  an 
oath,  Mr.  Maclnnes  said  he  preferred  an 
affirmation  because  he  had  too  much  re- 
spect for  the  Bible.  “I  don’t  want  it  to 
be  used  as  a fetish,”  he  said. 

What  counts,  he  held  in  further  con- 
versation outside  the  court,  is  the  per- 
son’s integrity  “and  if  it’s  not  there,  all 
kinds  of  oath-taking  will  not  put  it 
there.”  He  said  the  Bible  is  a record  of 
people  taking  responsibility  for  their  lives 
within  God’s  plan.  ‘‘To  use  it  as  a kind 
of  magical  authenticator  is  quite  the 
contrary  to  what  it  really  means,”  he 
said.  “After  all,  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  Jesus  forbade  taking  oaths  of  any 
kind.” 


Hungarian  Translation  of  Bible 

After  20  years  of  work,  new  Hungarian 
translations  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments are  ready  for  the  presses  in  Buda- 
pest. The  actual  translation  was  completed 
some  time  ago.  Publication  was  delayed 
to  give  linguists  an  opportunity  to  check 
the  text  for  readability. 

Produced  by  Protestant  scholars,  trans- 
lators aimed  at  a version  which  updated 
the  language  without  falling  into  current 
idioms  that  may  prove  to  be  short- 
lived. Dr.  Kalman  Toth,  a professor  at 
the  Reformed  Church’s  Budapest  The- 
ological Academy,  recently  explained  that 
the  language  has  been  kept  “to  the  sober 
middle  road.” 

Linguistic  analysis  was  also  provided 
by  the  Philological  Institute  of  the  Hun- 
garian Academy  of  Sciences. 

No  difficulties  in  printing  the  new 
translation  were  expected.  The  Press  De- 
partment of  the  Hungarian  Reformed 
Church  produces  Bibles  in  association 
with  the  United  Bible  Societies.  The 
government  has  at  times  provided  part  of 
the  paper  needed. 

Sunday  School  Bus  Service 

Negative  aspects  of  a successful  Sunday 
school  bus  program  in  Tuscon,  Ariz.,  have 
been  revealed  by  ministers  of  some 
churches  sponsoring  the  program.  To  at- 
tract youngsters  to  ride  the  buses  to 
Sunday  school  various  inducements, 
including  ice  cream,  candy,  and  Bibles, 
are  offered. 

“Children  get  spoiled  by  promotions,” 
according  to  Joseph  Prisco,  a former 
dairy  route  man  who  now  has  a full- 
time post  at  New  Testament  Baptist 
Church  organizing  the  bus  program.  New 
Testament  has  14  bus  routes  and  70  vol- 
unteer workers  who  canvass  the  routes 
each  Saturday  to  remind  regular  riders 
of  the  bus  service. 

“We  try  to  offer  them  the  Lord,”  said 
Mr.  Prisco,  “but  the  children  may  decide 
to  go  to  another  church  where  the  pro- 
motion is  more  attractive  that  week.” 


42  Percent  of  People 
Rated  “Not  Free” 

At  the  end  of  1973,  42  percent  of  the 
world’s  population  was  in  countries  that 
were  “not  free,”  according  to  the  annual 
survey  of  151  countries  and  55  dependen- 
cies released  in  New  York  by  Freedom 
House. 

The  nonpartisan  national  organization 


devoted  to  the  strengthening  of  free  so- 
cieties reported  that  in  addition  to  the 
1.6  billion  persons  who  were  “not  free,” 
812  million  persons  — 22  percent  — were 
“partly  free,”  and  1.3  billion  — 36  per- 
cent, were  “free. 

Countries  are  rated  on  a scale  of  1 
to  7 in  the  survey,  with  low  numbers 
indicating  high  levels  of  political  or  civil 
freedom.  Ratings  of  1-1,  “free,”  were 
given  to  the  United  States  and  “much 
of  Western  Europe.”  Other  countries 
that  received  this  classification  included 
Argentina,  Australia,  Botswana,  Canada, 
Costa  Rica,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
India,  Israel,  Japan,  Lebanon,  Malaysia, 
New  Zealand,  Sri  Lanka,  Trinidad,  and 
Venezuela. 

Ratings  of  “not  free”  were  given  to 
the  Soviet  Union  (6-6)  and  mainland 
China  (7-7),  both  unchanged  from  last 
year. 

Navy  to  Use  Adventist  Plan 

The  Five-Day  Plan  to  Stop  Smoking, 
developed  by  the  Seventh-day  Adventist 
Church,  will  be  used  by  the  U.S.  Navy 
in  a new  program  to  help  personnel  who 
want  to  kick  the  smoking  habit. 

Aimed  at  total  abstinence  rather 
than  gradual  withdrawal,  the  Plan  in- 
volves five  successive  evenings  of  group 
therapy.  It  has  been  used  in  more 
than  100  countries  and  has  proven  75 
percent  effective  in  enabling  people  to 
stop  smoking,  according  to  Adventist 
sources  in  Washington,  D C. 

Decree  Threatens  Church  Leaders  in 
South  Korea 

Cardinal  Stephen  Sou  Hwan  Kim  of 
Seoul,  leader  of  South  Korea’s  Roman 
Catholics,  and  Kim  Kwan  Suk,  general 
secretary  of  the  Protestant  National 
Council  of  Churches,  will  face  prison 
terms  if  they  persist  in  their  demands  for 
restoration  of  democratic  freedoms  in 
South  Korea. 

At  least  that  is  a distinct  possibility  in 
the  light  of  South  Korean  President  Park 
Chung  Hee’s  proclamation  (Jan.  8)  of 
two  “emergency  measures”  designed  to 
answer  growing  demands  for  more  free- 
dom. Under  the  new  decree,  anyone  cri- 
ticizing the  Constitution  or  advocating 
its  revision  would  be  arrested,  court- 
martialed,  and  imprisoned  up  to  15  years. 

The  presidential  proclamation  came 
as  the  two  leading  churchmen,  together 
with  other  senior  leaders,  including 
former  President  Posun  Yun,  pressed 
their  two-week-old  campaign  to  collect 
a million  signatures  on  a petition  to  Mr. 
Park  for  a “democratic”  Constitution. 
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Naming  the  Congregation 


I fell  to  wondering  recently  what  significance  there  is 
in  the  names  of  local  churches.  I remember  being  amused 
on  occasion  at  the  number  of  “Maple  Grove”  and  “Oak 
Grove”  Mennonite  churches  and  the  necessity  to  be  care- 
ful that  mail  doesn’t  go  to  the  wrong  one. 

Some  time  later  it  occurred  to  me  that  this  is  not  so 
bad.  If  there  is  only  one  “Maple  Grove”  Mennonite 
Church  in  a county  that  should  not  be  too  many.  No  one 
will  be  confused  locally  where  it  really  matters  and  others 
should  read  carefully  anyhow. 

So  what  is  the  significance  of  congregational  names?  Is 
one  kind  of  name  better  than  another?  A partial  survey 
of  congregations  listed  in  Mennonite  Yearbook  revealed 
names  in  basically  three  categories:  (1)  geographical  names; 

(2)  names  with  theological  significance,  such  as  “Bethel”; 

(3)  names  that  designate  status,  such  as  “First,”  “United,” 
or  “People’s.” 

About  80  percent  of  the  names  in  this  hurried  survey 
were  geographical.  Twelve  or  13  percent  were  theological 
and  the  rest  were  status  names.  The  percentage  of  geo- 
graphical names  likely  would  have  been  higher  if  I had 
completed  the  survey  of  Regions  4 and  5,  but  my  time  and 
energy  ran  out.  In  addition  there  would  have  been  a 
block  of  family-name  churches,  such  as  “Kauffman,” 
“Hernley,”  and  others. 

It  seems  that  geographical  and  family  names  were  the 
earliest  labels  for  Mennonite  congregations  in  North  Amer- 
ica and  that  where  theological  or  status  names  appear 
they  represent  a later  development.  Mennonites  of  all 
branches  can  trace  their  history  back  to  the  time  when 
they  were  forbidden  to  have  a special  meetinghouse  as  a 
place  for  worship.  There  were  times  and  places,  in  fact, 
where  the  place  of  meeting  was  deliberately  varied  to 
avoid  detection. 

Eventually  came  a time  when  meetinghouses  were  per- 
mitted. Many  of  the  early  U.S.  and  Canadian  immigrants 
were  first  permitted  meetinghouses  in  this  country.  So 
they  proceeded  to  build  them.  The  houses  were  simple  — 
no  frills  or  bell  towers  — and  in  a sense  they  lacked 
architectural  imagination.  But  they  satisfied  the  basic  need 
of  a place  to  gather  for  worship  and  preaching. 

It  seems  they  were  seen  to  have  no  more  function  than 


that.  So  to  name  them  for  their  geographical  location  was 
natural  and  proper.  In  this  spirit,  a congregation  which 
recently  relocated  their  building  gave  thought  to  the  ques- 
tion of  a name.  They  decided  for  a place  name,  for  they 
reasoned:  (1)  people  need  to  be  able  to  find  us;  (2)  they 
need  to  know  what  kind  of  church  we  are. 

Mennonite  congregations  who  choose  theological  or 
status  names  are  evidently  borrowing  from  other  Christian 
traditions.  This  is  not  bad,  but  they  might  ask  themselves 
what  they  wish  to  convey. 

To  call  a church  “Bethel”  (house  of  God)  may  remind  us 
of  God,  but  we  do  well  to  remember  that  in  our  theology, 
God  is  no  more  in  our  building  than  in  any  other  place. 
To  call  a church  “Faith”  is  basic,  but  we  also  believe  in 
“Hope”  and  “Charity,”  plus  a number  of  other  virtues. 
“Berea”  is  a useful  concept  if  it  is  understood  to  mean 
devotion  to  the  open-minded  searching  of  the  Scriptures 
for  which  the  Jews  at  Berea  were  made  famous. 

Some  years  ago  I participated  in  the  merger  of  two 
congregations  and  we  studied  the  question  of  name.  For 
myself  I favored  the  name  “United”  as  a symbol  of  a new 
entity,  even  though  the  meetinghouse  was  to  be  one  used 
formerly  by  one  of  the  separate  congregations.  But  the 
majority  voted  to  continue  the  place  name  and  they  may 
have  been  right. 

Whatever  we  call  ourselves  and  our  building  (if  we  have 
one),  we  do  well  to  reflect  regularly  on  the  fact  that  the 
temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  a building.  What  goes  on 
in  any  building  where  Christians  gather  to  worship  is  of 
little  value  if  it  is  not  a part  of  what  they  do  when  they 
scatter. 

Name  your  congregation  what  you  will  and  meet  where 
you  will.  Seek  ways  to  demonstrate  that  the  people  are 
the  temple  and  the  meetinghouse  is  only  functional,  no 
more  sacred  than  any  other  spot  on  the  earth.  Today 
some  congregations  are  meeting  for  worship  and  study  in 
buildings  not  designed  as  churches.  Other  congregations 
are  making  the  church  building  available  for  good  activi- 
ties not  strictly  related  to  worship. 

This  mixing  serves  to  underline  the  reality  of  God’s 
presence  in  His  people  rather  than  a building.  — Daniel 
Hertzler 
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From  Despair 
to  Joy 


by  Hiroshi  Kaneko 


The  Hiroshi  Kaneko  family 


When  I was  11  World  War  II  began  to  go  badly  for  the 
Japanese  army.  Tokyo  was  growing  more  dangerous  as 
bombing  increased.  First  Mother  and  we  younger  children 
moved  north  to  Hokkaido  leaving  Father  at  his  work 
with  my  elder  sister  to  care  for  him.  Then  our  home  in 
Tokyo  burned  during  one  of  the  air  raids  in  the  dying 
months  of  the  war.  Father  and  sister  were  safe  and  joined 
us  in  Hokkaido,  but  we  lost  everything  — our  clothing, 
our  bedding,  our  self-respect. 

With  my  classmates  and  teachers,  I was  sent  to  the 
mountains  to  gather  pine  needles  for  making  oil  for  wood- 
en airplanes.  We  packed  branches  into  huge  bundles  and 
carried  them  on  our  shoulders  to  the  center  where  the  oil 
was  extracted.  This  was  a terrible  experience  for  me. 
We  had  been  upper-middle  class  citizens,  now  we  were 
nothing.  I was  used  to  the  city  and  to  study,  not  to 
physical  work.  I was  not  even  used  to  walking.  Now  I 
walked  and  walked,  carrying  heavy  loads.  I often  cried 
as  I walked,  ashamed  that  I was  so  weak  before  my 
rugged  classmates. 

Then  I met  my  first  Hokkaido  winter.  Hokkaido  is 
called  the  heaven  of  Japan  since  it  is  so  pleasantly  cool 
in  the  summer.  But  the  winter  ...  1 was  sure  I would 
freeze  completely  as  I walked  to  school  in  15  degree 


below  zero  temperatures.  We  had  no  winter  clothing; 
we  had  not  needed  it  in  Tokyo,  now  we  could  not  afford 
any.  As  I walked  to  school  without  socks,  again  I wept 
with  despair.  I thought,  “This  is  what  it  is  like  to  freeze. 
Father  could  not  find  work.  Some  days  we  had  no  food 
in  the  house.  Then  we  were  glad  to  get  vegetable 
peelings  from  the  neighbors. 

One  day  as  I watched  the  storm  winds  pile  up  the  deep, 
wild  waves  along  the  cold  Hokkaido  seashore  I asked  my- 
self, “Why  must  we  suffer  so?  This  is  what  the  war  has 
brought.  Waves,  if  I threw  myself  into  you,  how  quiet  it 
would  be.”  My  despair  deepened.  My  personality  was 
negative,  hopelessly  negative.  I had  forgotten  how  to 
laugh.  Perhaps  I thought  too  deeply  about  humanity  and 
its  problems,  and  our  poverty.  I talked  little  — to  family 
or  to  friends.  By  the  time  I was  18  I was  convinced  that 
the  traditional  Japanese  idea  was  right:  death  was  peace. 

Earlier  1 had  begun  to  work  to  help  the  family.  I had 
wanted  to  go  to  high  school  after  finishing  middle  school, 
but  there  was  no  money  for  clothing  or  school  fees.  My 
first  job  had  been  in  a pencil  factory.  At  16,  I worked 
with  hardened  adults,  and  the  change  from  childhood  to 
adult  society  was  abrupt.  I did  not  use  any  of  my  wages 
for  alcohol,  for  we  needed  the  money  too  much  at  home. 


But  I did  not  have  to  use  my  own  money.  Enough  work- 
ers were  interested  in  teaching  me  to  drink  and  live 
as  they  did.  So  as  often  as  someone  else  would  buy,  I 
would  drink.  We  began  again  as  a family  to  make  a 
start  with  my  wages  until  I lost  a finger  in  an  accident 
which  cost  me  my  job.  Later,  I was  able  to  get  a job 
writing  ads  in  a movie  theater. 

As  we  struggled  to  get  on  our  feet  again,  my  heart 
was  heavy,  despairing  of  hope.  I was  as  miserable  after 
the  war  as  I was  during  the  war.  Through  all  the  years 
of  groping  and  thinking,  I had  found  no  medicine  for  a 
twisted  heart.  This  was  the  state  of  my  soul  when  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  burst  into  my  life. 

Yes,  the  good  news  literally  burst  into  me.  In  Christ, 
my  heart  was  filled.  It  was  as  though  the  grace  of  God 
replaced  a heavy,  despondent,  hating  heart  with  a new 
heart  filled  with  hope  and  joy. 

How  did  this  miracle  come  about?  It  happened  in  1951 
when,  out  of  curiosity,  I went  to  the  Obihiro  Mennonite 
Church.  The  first  thing  I heard  was  a study  from  The 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  by  missionary  Carl  Beck.  And  I 
heard  hymns  for  the  first  time.  Everything  was  all  so 
completely  new  to  me.  I could  feel  something  real  here. 

I began  to  realize  that  the  Lord  had  the  answer  to 
my  problem  and  the  vacuum  in  my  life.  He  knew  all 
about  me  and  He  loved  me.  Without  any  reservations, 
I confessed  my  sin.  Because  it  was  for  me  He  had  hung 
on  the  cross,  Jesus  opened  for  me  the  way  into  the  king- 
dom of  God. 

I felt  that  my  life  should  be  spent  to  better  advantage, 
so  I quit  my  job  at  the  theater.  I like  children  and 
thought  I should  become  a teacher.  I started  to  high 
school  with  this  goal  in  mind.  But  again  my  studies  came 
to  a halt.  I was  not  well  enough  to  work  and  go  to 
school  at  the  same  time.  I had  no  money  for  school  ex- 
penses. My  new  path  was  closed  again.  The  future  was 
obscure,  but  this  time  ...  no  despair. 

As  I waited  for  work,  my  health  returned.  One  night 
in  a peculiar  dream,  out  of  a great  darkness  there  came 
a bright  light,  brighter  than  the  sun.  This  was  a turning 
point  in  my  time  of  trial.  Soon  after,  a help  wanted 
letter  came  from  an  unknown  person.  But  this  work 
demanded  seminary  training.  Troubled  as  I was  with 
how  this  could  be  possible,  I gave  all  into  God’s  hands. 
I was  finally  admitted  to  Covenant  Seminary,  without 
either  preliminary  tests  or  recommendation.  After  two 
years  of  study  and  a year  of  internship  in  Obihiro  with 
Carl  Beck,  I entered  Japan  Christian  College  in  Tokyo. 

As  I look  back  on  this  time  of  my  life,  I sense  how 
God  gave  grace  and  strength.  I worked  as  a carpenter 
and  electrician  and  also  did  office  work.  I edited  the 
college  yearbook,  was  on  student  council,  and  sang  in 
the  choir.  Along  with  college  activities  I helped  Don 
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Reber,  pastor  of  the  Honan  Cho  Mennonite  Church  in 
Tokyo.  As  graduation  approached,  God  used  a chapel 
talk  by  a representative  of  Pacific  Broadcasting  Associa- 
tion to  call  me  clearly  to  radio  evangelism.  When  the 
Mennonite  Hour  invited  me  to  return  to  Hokkaido  to 
serve  in  broadcasting,  I was  ready.  Prepared  by  God. 

At  30  I was  married  and  became  pastor  of  the  tiny 
Asahigawa  congregation  in  north  Japan.  As  codirector 
of  the  Japanese  Mennonite  Hour,  I wrote  letters  to 
more  than  1,000  people  in  six  years,  helping  them 
with  their  problems  as  I had  once  been  helped.  My 
wife  Chieko  and  two  children  kept  me  happy  and  on 
my  toes.  The  little  church  began  to  grow.  Everything 
was  wonderful  until  Ozaki’s  letters  began.  Over  the 
next  several  years,  in  hundreds  of  letters,  my  old  college 
classmate,  living  in  Ecuador,  poured  out  his  South  Ameri- 
can dream  to  me. 

As  a country  Ecuador  has  its  land  falling  into  three 
belts:  (1)  The  Pacific  jungles  where  five  missionaries 
were  murdered  in  1955  by  the  Auca  Indians;  (2)  the 
practically  unexplored  Amazon  lowlands  in  the  east, 
where  rumors  of  head-shrinkers  still  give  bad  dreams 
to  some  local  people;  and  (3)  in  between  the  Andes 
Mountains  lies  the  ancient  city  of  Quito,  capital  of  the 
Inca  Indians  dating  back  to  the  days  before  Columbus, 
in  a valley  literally  on  top  of  the  world.  Why  would 
anyone  be  interested  in  Ecuador,  even  in  terms  of 
Christian  mission?  Quito  alone  is  filled  with  over  200 
churches,  a higher  percentage  than  any  Japanese  city. 
The  answer — the  world’s  most  powerful  radio  station 
. . . HCJB.  Due  to  the  freak  combination  of  its  altitude 
of  9,500  feet,  yet  lying  on  the  equator,  an  HCJB  broad- 
cast can  reach  almost  any  spot  on  the  earth. 

But  Ozaki’s  vision  was  not  Ecuador,  it  was  the  6,000 
Japanese  living  over  the  Andes  in  Brazil,  the  South 
American  giant  larger  than  continental  USA.  Japanese 
have  immigrated  in  shiploads  since  1900,  and  now  make 
up  a strong  part  of  Brazil’s  farming,  coffee,  and  paper 
industry.  Though  radios  may  sound  out  of  date  to  jet 
and  TV  age  North  Americans,  South  America  is  still  in 
the  radio  era.  Several  of  the  Japanese  settlers  in  interior 
Brazil  reported  that  they  must  travel  100  miles  by  jeep 
to  reach  any  church.  Since  1965  Ozaki  has  been  pro- 
ducing and  announcing  a 30-minute  daily  Japanese  broad- 
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cast  over  HCJB  to  these  settlers,  along  with  another  full 
hour  broadcast  into  Japan. 

Eventually  Ozaki  got  around  to  asking,  “How  about 
you,  Hiroshi?”  and  he  was  dead  serious.  In  1967  he  came 
back  to  Japan  to  talk  personally  with  his  old  class- 
mate. “How  can  we?”  asked  Chieko  and  I together. 
“We  don’t  know  Spanish.  Our  English  conversation  is 
only  fair.  What  about  our  radio  work  in  Hokkaido?  And 
the  little  Mennonite  church  finally  blossoming  after 
4 1/2  years  of  work  in  Asahigawa?  What  about  support, 
where  would  travel  money  and  living  expenses  in 
Ecuador  come  from?  What  about  the  family?  Can  we 
watch  our  children  missing  out  on  a good  Japanese  edu- 


cation, growing  up  to  speak  English  and  Spanish  instead?” 
Then  Chieko  remembered  that  while  managing  the 
family  coal  mine  during  the  war  years  she  had  decided 
to  follow  the  Christian  way,  thanks  to  a Christian  radio 
program.  And  after  spending  much  time  in  prayer,  I 
caught  a new  vision  of  reaching  persons  in  South 
America  through  a radio  ministry.  I believe  that  vision 
came  from  the  Lord.  So  in  January  1968  I made  the 
third  biggest  decision  of  my  life  as  I sent  a letter  to 
HCJB.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  just  as  the  Mennonite 
Hour  in  Japan  announced  its  merger  with  a larger 
Christian  broadcast,  our  acceptance  for  radio  work  in 
Ecuador  came  through.  We  jumped  for  joy!  ^ 


Relevant  and  Faithful 

by  Ivan  Kauffmann 


“Having  brought  the  apostles,  they  made  them  appear 
before  the  Sanhedrin  to  be  questioned  by  the  high  priest. 
‘We  gave  you  strict  orders  not  to  teach  in  this  name,’  he 
said.  Yet  you  have  filled  Jerusalem  with  your  teaching 
and  are  determined  to  make  us  guilty  of  this  man’s  blood.’ 

“Peter  and  the  other  apostles  replied:  ‘We  must  obey 
God  rather  than  men!  The  God  of  our  fathers  raised 
Jesus  from  the  dead  — whom  you  had  killed  by  hanging 
Him  on  a tree.  God  exalted  Him  to  His  own  right  hand 
as  Prince  and  Saviour  that  He  might  give  repentance 
and  forgiveness  of  sins  to  Israel.  We  are  witnesses  of 
these  things,  and  so  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  whom  God  has 
given  to  those  who  obey  Him.’  ” (Acts  5:27-32). 

Jerusalem  was  hearing  a relevant  message  which  ex- 
posed its  sin  and  implicated  those  who  were  guilty. 
It  was  attempting  to  “cover  up  its  Watergate  affairs” 
by  first  jailing  the  apostles,  then  flogging  them,  and 
finally  giving  further  orders  to  keep  quiet  about  the 
death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus. 

What  would  the  apostles  do  under  these  kind  of  pres- 
sures? There  seemed  to  be  no  hesitance  in  their  re- 
sponse. God  had  told  them  to  speak.  Men  were  telling 
them  to  be  quiet.  “We  must  obey  God  rather  than  men!” 
they  said.  The  message  of  the  hour,  relevant  to  that 
situation,  needed  to  be  spoken.  They  chose  to  be  faithful 
to  God’s  orders  and  not  compromise  with  men,  even 
religious  men. 

Goal  III  of  the  Mennonite  Church  as  adopted  at 
Assembly  73  is  to  “Renew  the  commitment  to  being 
God’s  people  in  contemporary  society  and  modern  Chris- 
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tianity.”  This  goal  assumes  that  in  today’s  kind  of  world 
there  is  a purpose  for  the  people  of  God  and  a message 
that  is  relevant  to  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are 
living.  The  people  of  God  are  always  under  pressure 
to  compromise  rather  than  be  faithful. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  pressures  which  are  used 
to  destroy  faithfulness.  Some  of  them  are: 

1.  Persecution.  This  is  the  one  which  the  apostles  faced 
and  overcame.  It  doesn’t  achieve  its  purpose  very  well 
because  it  makes  the  issues  too  clear  and  tends  to 
strengthen  the  Christian. 

2.  Materialism.  It  is  often  seen  as  the  reward  for  hard 
work  and  ingenuity.  It  has  a way  of  becoming  an  end 
in  itself  and  tends  to  blur  the  long-range  vision  of  its 
victims.  It  has  proved  to  be  successful  with  many  well- 
meaning  Christians  beginning  with  Ananias  and  Sapphira 
and  countless  others  living  today. 

3.  Religious  Freedom.  Many  Christians  can  thank  God 
for  the  religious  freedom  they  enjoy  in  the  nation  where 
they  live.  It  certainly  is  a freedom  to  be  cherished.  How- 
ever, a problem  arises  at  the  point  where  that  nation 
needs  to  hear  a prophetic  voice  regarding  its  sin.  The 
desire  for  continued  religious  freedom  tends  to  silence 
the  faithful  Christian  in  speaking  out  against  the  nation 
that  grants  freedom  to  him. 

4.  Popular  Religion.  A wide  variety  of  religious  views 
tend  to  confuse  the  mind  of  many  Christians.  Some  have 
adjusted  their  faith  to  fit  in  with  nationalistic  goals  and 
purposes.  Many  wrongs  are  ignored  or  justified  in  the 
name  of  religion. 

The  Mennonite  churchwide  boards  and  agencies  are 
designing  their  program  to  help  the  church  be  a rele- 
vant and  faithful  people  of  God.  Each  congregation  and 
every  member  needs  to  think  about  this,  pray  about  its 
meaning,  and  live  daily  as  God’s  people  should.  ^ 
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Retire  Like  the  Amish?  by  Tilman  R.  Smith 

A review  of  sound  retirement  practices  of  the  Old  Order  Amish.  Can  we  learn  from  them? 


The  Amish  are  farmers  or  follow  related  careers  which 
allow  them  to  live  in  the  local  Amish  church  community. 
They  operate  their  farms  with  horses  which  they  also 
use  for  transportation.  The  Amish  do  not  use  electricity, 
tractors,  automobiles,  telephones,  or  other  worldly  gad- 
gets. Their  lifestyle  is  simple,  and  independently  or  as 
a brotherhood  they  are  able  to  meet  their  needs  for 
food,  clothing,  shelter,  transportation,  education,  recre- 
ation, religious  training,  and  security  reasonably  free 
from  worldly  dictates. 

Accordingly,  the  retirement  practices  of  the  Amish 
remain  those  of  rural  people  who  continue  to  live  close 
to  the  soil. 

I believe  that  the  Old  Order  Amish  have  the  basic 
elements  of  sound  retirement  practices.  I,  of  course,  do 
not  imply  that  the  methods  of  the  Amish  could  become 
options  for  large  numbers  of  persons  or  even  acceptable 
ones  to  many  who  have  not  been  reared  in  the  Amish 
way  of  life.  However,  to  point  out  the  practices  in  Amish 
retirement  may  illustrate  the  ingredients  for  meaningful 
retirement  living.  To  compile  the  following  list  of  Amish 
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retirement  practices  I have  drawn  extensively  from  the 
section  entitled,  “Old  Folks”  in  the  book  Children  in 
Amish  Society  by  John  A.  Hostetler  and  Gertrude  E. 
Huntington. 

1.  The  chronological  age  for  retirement  is  not  rigidly 
fixed.  It  may  commonly  be  anywhere  between  50  and  70. 
The  health,  inclination  of  the  individual,  and  family 
needs  are  important  factors. 

2.  Retirement  is  both  voluntary  and  gradual.  The  re- 
tiree determines  the  amount  and  kind  of  work  he  wishes 
to  do  and  the  time  schedule. 

3.  Work  expectations  are  reduced  without  losing  pres- 
tige. It  is  assumed  that  older  people  will  work  fewer 
hours  and  at  less  strenuous  tasks  but  this  does  not 
cause  them  to  lose  status.  It  is  not  a question  of  full- 
time labor  or  doing  nothing.  Health  permitting,  each 
will  be  engaged  in  meaningful  activity. 

4.  Income  is  seldom  a serious  problem.  There  is 
generally  economic  sufficiency  without  dependence  on 
the  federal  government  for  social  security  or  other 
governmental  agencies  for  aid.  Life  earnings,  rentals 
from  the  farm,  carpentry,  or  other  part-time  work  pro- 
vides sufficient  income. 
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5.  Private  housing  is  provided.  A separate  house  for 
the  grandparents  is  built  on  adjoining  premises.  This 
is  sometimes  referred  to  as  intimacy  at  a safe  distance. 
This  allows  for  independence  without  sacrificing  inter- 
generational  family  involvement. 

6.  Continuity  of  care  is  provided.  With  the  grand- 
parents living  near  the  children  there  is  a continuity 
of  care  when  needed,  which  is  expected  by  the  grand- 
parents and  considered  a rightful  expectation  by  the 
children. 

7.  There  is  free  contact  and  interaction  with  all  age- 
groups.  Family,  relatives,  and  friends  provide  multi- 
generational  contacts  and  generally  there  is  no  fear 
of  loneliness. 

8.  Grandparents,  parents,  and  children  work  together. 
This  is  made  possible  by  rural  life.  They  learn  from 
each  other,  the  goals  are  strengthened  through  dis- 
cussion and  personal  interaction. 

9.  Leisure-time  activities  are  abundant  and  meaning- 
ful. Examples:  carpentry,  caring  for  livestock,  gardening, 
flower  culture,  quiltings,  visiting  friends  (including  the  sick 
and  the  bereaved),  attending  funerals,  visitations  over 
wide  areas  (including  Pinecraft,  Florida)  which  involve 
other  forms  of  transportation  than  the  horse  and  buggy, 
weddings,  the  weekly  auction,  and  farm  sales. 

10.  Transportation  is  always  available.  Retirees  have 
their  own  horse  and  buggy  and  continue  to  travel  to 
the  points  they  customarily  covered  in  the  past.  There 
is  no  fear  of  renewing  or  losing  a driver’s  license! 

11.  The  slow  rate  of  change  makes  for  strong  com- 
munity ties.  Older  people  are  assured  of  meaningful 
social  participation  and  minimal  trauma  or  frustration 
which  comes  from  the  “trampling”  of  traditions. 

12.  Prestige  seems  to  increase  with  age.  Older  men 
and  women  keep  their  rights  to  a formal  vote  in  all 
church  and  school  matters.  Participation  in  church  and 
community  activities  continue  naturally.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  retirement  from  certain  activities.  For 
instance,  church  offices:  bishop,  preacher,  and  deacon  con- 
tinue for  life  since  ordination  is  a lifetime  commitment. 

13.  Old-fashioned  ways  are  perpetuated  and  younger 
people  look  to  the  elders  for  direction.  Young  farmers, 
for  instance,  will  ask  their  fathers  about  farming  methods 
and  mothers  are  available  for  advice  on  raising  children. 
This  does  not  mean  that  every  bit  of  advice  is  accepted 
but  at  least  the  parent  is  recognized  and  his  views  are 
solicited  and  respected. 

14.  There  is  continued  spirit  of  mutual  aid  and  shar- 
ing. Barnraisings  are  known  to  many  and  the  elderly 
are  a part  of  this  form  of  mutual  aid.  Financial  aid  by 
parents  and  grandparents  is  a common  financial  ex- 
pectation for  younger  persons  who  may  have  special 
needs  for  buying  a farm  or  for  other  business  ventures. 
Often  interest  is  not  charged,  or  the  rate  is  lowered. 

15.  There  is  an  abiding  interest  in  the  well-being  of 
others.  This  is  often  expressed  beyond  the  primary 


group  and  moves  into  the  neighborhood  to  non-Amish 
neighbors.  The  Amish  support  the  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  which  has  a worldwide  mission  of  relief  and 
service. 

16.  Institutional  homes  for  the  aging  are  not  needed. 
The  sick  and  the  elderly  are  a concern  of  all.  The  ill 
are  talked  about  and  visited  and  small  gifts  such  as 
food  and  other  tokens  of  good  will  are  taken  to  them. 
In  this  way  regardless  of  their  physical  condition  they 
have  a sense  of  belonging  and  continued  acceptance. 
The  family  next  door,  generally  a son  or  daughter  and 
spouse,  is  always  available. 

17.  Education  for  retirement  is  built  in.  There  is  little 
need  for  additional  education  in  the  vocational  field  as 
the  Amish  grow  older.  As  long  as  the  Amish  are  small  in 
numbers  and  can  remain  essentially  a rural  people,  con- 
tinuing education  to  meet  job  changes  or  for  promotional 
purposes  in  “getting  ahead”  is  not  needed.  Continuing 
education  for  the  Amish  way  of  life  comes  as  nature  con- 
tinues to  teach  those  who  love  the  soil  and  respect  the 
Creator  as  well  as  the  creation.  The  Amish  also  have  a 
way  of  getting  the  benefits  of  the  education  of  others  in 
such  areas  as  medicine,  agronomy,  animal  husbandry, 
transportation,  merchandising,  rural  science,  and  industry. 
Education  for  retirement  is  built  into  the  system  be- 
cause the  retiree  knows  clearly  what  he  is  going  to  do 
when  he  becomes  elderly,  he  is  going  to  continue  the 
things  he  has  always  done  but  on  a lesser  scale  and 
with  less  responsibility. 

18.  Health  and  good  nutrition  are  sustained.  Medical 
and  dental  aid  is  generally  available  in  the  rural  towns 
which  serve  the  Amish,  as  are  hospitals  and  other  health 
agencies  which  serve  the  kind  of  rural  communities  in 
which  the  Amish  will  settle.  Good  food  is  always  in 
abundance  and  air  pollution  is  at  a minimum.  Hard 
physical  labor  and  exercise  late  into  life  keep  the  body 
active.  Relatives  and  friends  keep  loneliness  at  a low 
level  and  generally  the  elderly  do  not  have  mental 
health  problems. 

19.  Advocacy  is  supplied.  Elderly  Amish  have  little 
need  for  non-Amish  advocates  to  plead  their  causes  as 
do  many  other  elderly  citizens.  They  do  not  seek  or 
need  counsel  regarding  their  rights:  how  to  get  financial 
aid,  medicare,  medicaid,  food  stamps,  or  housing.  These 
services  are  either  not  needed  or  are  supplied  by  rela- 
tives and  friends.  In  cases  which  may  require  some 
political  activity,  the  kindly  intercession  of  “outsiders” 
is  generally  a tribute  to  the  common  decency  of  the 
Amish  as  seen  by  their  neighbors  and  other  interested 
citizens.  The  resources  of  persons,  funds,  and  talent 
which  took  the  Amish  case  on  education  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  is  a dramatic  example. 

20.  Sickness  has  no  stigma.  John  A.  Hostetler  in 
Amish  Life  says,  “Sickness  is  a socially  approved  form 
of  deviation  in  Amish  life;  as  in  the  great  society  the 
sick  role  is  increasingly  sanctioned  as  one  alternative  in 
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the  problem  of  adjustment.”  Thus  a person  may  become 
sick  and  find  this  to  be  an  advantageous  position  where 
he  is  visited  much  and  concern  is  expressed  from  many 
different  areas. 

21.  Strong  religious  teaching  and  practice  build  a 
lifelong  faith.  Children  are  under  a strong  religious  in- 
fluence from  their  birth.  A simple  Christian  faith  results 
which  sustains  the  elderly  to  the  end.  All  are  taught  that 
this  life  is  but  the  passageway  to  life  eternal.  Death  is 
the  threshold  over  which  one  passes  to  something  far 
better  than  man  could  even  imagine.  Death  is  a reminder 
to  those  left  behind  that  there  is  “no  abiding  city  here” 
and  life  is  preparation  for  death. 

22.  There  is  integrity  rather  than  despair  in  the  final 
stages  of  life.  Death  is  humanized  and  generally  takes 
place  in  the  individual’s  own  home  with  family  and 
friends  nearby.  There  are  no  fears  of  frustrations  about 
spending  money  which  would  make  the  funeral  “respect- 
able” or  one  which  cannot  be  afforded.  The  very  simple 
burial  practices  are  common  to  all.  The  coffin  is  a plain 
varnished  pine  box  made  by  a local  Amish  carpenter. 
The  hearse  is  a one-horse  spring  wagon.  The  body  may 
or  may  not  be  embalmed  and  the  costs  of  the  under- 
taker’s services  are  low. 

Does  this  mean  we  should  all  try  to  follow  the  exact 
pattern  of  the  Amish?  Hardly.  Large  populations  cannot 
be  sustained  by  a basically  rural  economy.  It  would  be 
presumptuous  to  assume  that  a majority  of  our  North 
American  population  should  become  “dirt”  farmers.  If 
all  farming  operations  in  North  America  were  energized 
by  live  horsepower  we  might  not  be  experiencing  the 
present  energy  crisis.  However,  a sufficient  number  of 
animals  needed  to  supply  power  for  all  farming  operations 
would  use  many  acres  of  productive  land  which  could 
not  be  spared  for  the  production  of  human  food  and 
fiber  and  might  create  another  kind  of  crisis. 

In  the  second  place  many  of  us  would  not  want  to 
follow  the  simple  lifestyle  of  the  Amish.  We  wouldn’t 
be  willing  to  give  up  automobiles,  tractors,  electrical 
appliances,  carpets  and  draperies,  telephones,  in- 

surance, convenience  foods,  television  and  radio,  modern 
clothes,  and  various  forms  of  entertainment.  We  consider 
education  above  the  elementary  school,  reading  ma- 
terials, and  church  programs  of  outreach  (such  as  mis- 
sions, evangelism,  Sunday  school,  and  youth  programs 
and  worldwide  service)  to  be  biblical  and  vital.  Our 
institutions  of  education,  publication,  hospitals,  and 
homes  are  part  of  our  commitment  to  the  proclamation 
of  the  good  news. 

How  then  can  these  basic  elements  of  Amish  retire- 
ment be  translated  into  other  options  for  those  who  do 
not  live  close  to  the  soil?  How  can  we  have  caring  and 
sharing  communities  with  the  family  scattered,  urbanized, 
and  “apartmentized”?  Could  the  family  be  extended  by 
co-opting  “grandparents”  or  other  persons  into  the 
nuclear  family  for  spiritual  and  social  fellowship?  Could 


we  in  a world  of  gadgets  be  more  selective  and  follow 
a more  simple  lifestyle?  Simplicity  should  still  be  one 
of  our  most  important  teachings  as  a church  but  it  should 
cover  our  whole  lifestyle  and  not  just  a few  traditional 
concerns. 

Selectivity  might  include  simpler  “death  styles”  as 
well  as  lifestyles.  Could  we  become  less  dependent  upon 
government  — local,  state,  and  national  — and  more 
dependent  upon  each  other  — old,  young,  and  middle- 
aged  — in  caring  and  sharing?  Could  we  come  closer 
to  nature  by  explaining  her  ways  through  small  garden 
plots,  raising  small  animals  so  children  actually  see  life 
at  less  than  arm’s  length?  (During  the  present  year  more 
than  3,000,000  additional  families  in  U.S.  have  garden 
plots. ) 

Could  we  share  in  more  church  and  community  proj- 
ects for  all  ages  which  give  the  same  “spin  off”  effects 
as  do  barn  raisings  or  threshing  bees?  Many  groups 
and  congregations  today  are  very  creative  in  this  way. 
The  Mennonite  Disaster  Service  and  various  projects 
of  the  Mennonite  Central  Committee  and  Voluntary 
Service  projects  under  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
have  been  extremely  creative  and  have  included  oppor- 
tunities for  older  persons  to  continue  their  usefulness  and 
develop  a sense  of  continued  integrity  and  fulfillment. 
Can  we  find  alternatives  to  the  “grandfather”  house  by 
intentional  communities  in  which  elderly,  middle-aged, 
and  young  live  in  close  proximity  with  special  care  for 
aging  persons  to  help  them  live  better  independently? 
This  is  being  done  in  a few  instances  but  it  takes  planning 
and  concern.  ^ 

My  Words  Sound 
Funny  in  Their  Ears 

My  words  sound  funny  in  their  ears. 

To  them  they  sound  like  nagging,  manipulating,  bossing, 
pushing. 

To  me  they  sound  sensible,  firm,  objective,  and  to  the 
point. 

Yesterday  I thought  I simply  shared  my  frustration. 

To  them  it  sounded  like  complaining,  whining,  self-pity. 
Sometimes  I think  I am  very  brave,  looking  for  solutions, 
trying  to  push  ahead. 

To  them  it  sounds  pushy,  all  right,  but  not  like  it  sounds 
to  me. 

My  words  sound  funny  (peculiar)  in  their  ears,  not  funny 
ha-ha,  unfortunately. 

Somewhere  between  my  thoughts  and  their  receptors  there 
seems  to  be  a short. 

I wonder,  God,  how  I sound  in  Your  ears.  — Helen  Good 
Brenneman 
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A New  Film 


Bangladesh  plowman 

The  plowman  of  Bangladesh,  with  his  oxen  and  wooden  plow,  is  the  key  to  building  a 
new  nation. 

With  ever  more  mouths  to  feed,  he  wants  desperately  to  find  new  ways  to  get  more  food 
from  the  warm,  fertile  soil. 

But  he  tills  the  soil  the  same  way  his  ancestors  did.  Crossing,  recrossing,  and  criss- 
crossing his  field,  he  walks  sixty  miles  to  plow  one  acre. 

Bangladesh  Plowman  shows  how  the  farmer  of  Bangladesh  is  learning  new  crop  varieties 
and  better  agricultural  techniques  with  the  help  of  Christian  volunteers. 

Bangladesh  Plowman,  a twenty-minute,  16  mm,  color  film  by  Burton  and  Mary  Buller, 
is  available  from  your  conference  headquarters;  provincial  MCC  offices;  MCC  Audio- 
Visual  Department,  Akron,  PA  17501;  or  MCC,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba  R3T  2C8. 


High  Expectations 

by  Dorsa  J.  Mishler 


Author’s  note:  How  does  one  go  about  writing  worker 
qualifications  for  a mission  board  that  draws  personnel  on 
a churchwide  basis?  We  at  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
have  for  a number  of  years  defined  qualifications  cate- 
gories of  workers,  such  as  overseas  missionaries  and  VSers. 
The  following  statement  on  “High  Expectations’’  is  our 
first  attempt  to  outline  desired  qualifications  for  workers  in 
all  our  varied  worldwide  programs. 

This  proposed  statement  is  intended  to  serve  as  a guide 
to  program  committees,  administrators,  and  personnel  of- 
ficers as  they  work  with  interested  people.  It  has  not  been 
formally  adopted  yet  by  the  Mission  Board,  although  it 
has  been  reviewed  carefully  by  the  Personnel  Committee 
of  the  Board.  We  now  share  this  proposed  statement  with 
our  brotherhood  for  suggestions  and  reactions. 

Does  the  statement  speak  to  the  right  points?  Is  anything 
left  out?  Is  it  too  general  to  give  specific  guidance?  How 
does  it  make  you  feel?  Is  it  challenging  and  inviting?  Does 
it  help  persons  to  understand  how  to  prepare  for  partici- 
pation in  missions  or  service?  Is  it  something  you  can  sup- 
port? 

Thank  you  for  your  interest  and  help  in  developing  this 
proposed  statement.  Please  write  and  give  me  your  reac- 
tions. Dorsa  J.  Mishler,  Personnel  Secretary,  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  Indiana  46514. 

Serving  God  always  involves  high  expectations.  In  addi- 
tion to  what  God  expects  of  His  people  there  are  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  worker,  of  those  being  served,  and  of 
the  sending  church. 

The  Christian  understands  that  his  life  is  of  God  but  in 
the  world,  and  the  world  in  which  we  live  is 

close  to  us  with  knowledge  explosion 
and  instant  communication. 


Dorsa  Mishler  is  personnel  secretary,  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Elkhart,  Ind. 


dominated  by  technology,  secularized,  automated; 
with  great  potential  for  good  or  evil. 

Today’s  world  seems  smaller, 

but  it  remains  big,  complex,  highly  urbanized, 
ever  changing,  depersonalized; 

and  continually  in  need  of  the  Christian  message. 

Our  expression  of  faith  in  Christ  is  not  a simple  matter 
of  word  or  deed,  nor  even  only  word  or  deed.  It  is  word 
and  deed  in  the  context  of  Christian  community  and  man- 
God  relationships.  This  stance  involves  listening,  speaking, 
sharing,  learning,  searching,  serving,  and  being  served. 

The  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  is  dedicated  to  pro- 
vide channels  through  which  the  gifts  of  committed  persons 
may  find  full  and  creative  expression  for  the  good  of  oth- 
ers. Such  sharing  of  faith  is  intended  as  an  extension  of 
Christian  community.  In  many  instances  this  sharing  takes 
the  form  of  teams  of  persons  pooling  their  gifts  to  unite  in 
service  and  witness  objectives. 

Regardless  of  the  specific  assignment  every  worker  is  at 
once  a servant  and  a leader.  Leadership  and  team  mem- 
bership connote  responsibility.  It  is  appropriate  to  expect 
certain  qualities  of  every  worker  in  order  to  perform  the 
expected  responsibilities,  and  everyone  should  know  what 
the  expectations  are. 

Affirmations  About  Our  Faith  and  Life.  In  order  to 
clarify  what  is  expected  of  workers,  we  of  the  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  affirm  certain  concepts  of  faith  and  life. 
These  affirmations  are  made  with  the  understanding  that 
following  Jesus  is  possible  because  of  His  full  acceptance 
of  us  as  persons.  Such  acceptance  of  personhood  helps  one 
to  see  that  high  expectations  do  not  mean  to  demand  per- 
fection of  Christian  workers  but  to  provide  direction  for 
growth.  These  expectations  become  goals  to  challenge 
anyone  who  wishes  to  give  himself  to  service.  The  follow- 
ing affirmations  are  intended  as  points  for  discussion  and 
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disciplined  searching  in  the  context  of  working  together  in 
employment  or  evaluation  processes: 

1.  As  a mission  and  service  agency  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  we  claim  a biblical  basis  for  faith  and  life  and  ac- 
cept the  1963  Mennonite  Confession  of  Faith. 

2.  Mission  and  service  personnel  are  expected  to  affirm 
a commitment  to  Christ  and  be  active  participants  in  a 
Christian  fellowship  with  the  New  Testament  emphasis  of: 

a.  The  church  is  the  body  of  Christ,  and  a brotherhood 
of  believers  that  is  relational  rather  than  merely  institu- 
tional. 

b.  Personal  freedom  and  forgiveness  through  Christ. 

c.  Discipleship  that  stresses  constant  spiritual  aware- 
ness, challenge,  and  growth. 

d.  Personal  guidance  and  help  in  decision-making 
through  Bible  study,  Holy  Spirit  direction,  and  testing 
with  the  brotherhood. 

e.  Love  and  care  for  all  persons,  especially  for  those 
with  special  needs. 

f.  Sharing  one’s  faith  with  others. 

3.  We  feel  persons  should  be  convinced  of  Jesus’  teach- 
ings and  examples  to  love  people  and  to  respond  with  such 
redemptive  love  in  all  relationships,  including  situations  of 
conflict,  injustice,  violence,  war,  and  racial  tensions. 

4.  The  individual’s  motivation  should  be  based  on  a 
sense  of  call  from  God  and  the  church.  In  Jesus’  work  on 
earth  we  see  an  unbreakable  bond  of  love,  an  awareness  of 
human  needs,  and  a never-ending  desire  to  identify 
with  broken  humanity,  to  communicate  God’s  love,  and  to 
lead  persons  to  wholeness.  We  serve  because  that  is  the 
Jesus  way.  He  calls  His  people  to  servanthood.  This  ser- 
vanthood  is  not  self-abasement  or  a legalistic  attempt  to 
work  out  one’s  own  righteousness.  It  is  rather  our  response 
to  a relationship  with  Jesus  whose  yoke  is  easy  and  light. 
Service  is  a joy.  It  is  a happy  experience  in  response  to 
being  made  free,  free  from  ourselves  and  free  to  be  ser- 
vants. 

5.  It  is  expected  that  persons  be  willing  to  work  toward 
the  objectives  of  the  program  where  assigned.  This  re- 
quires a clear  understanding  of  the  objectives  and  an  evalu- 
ation of  one’s  own  suitability  to  be  identified  with  these 
objectives.  This  does  not  call  for  a blind  subservience  or  a 
burying  of  one’s  own  personhood.  It  means  that  we  seek 
to  serve  needs  represented  by  the  cause  rather  than  to 
serve  ourselves. 

6.  Participants  are  to  be  committed  to  a lifestyle  that 
enhances  the  best  in  people  and  speaks  against  negative 
forces  that  destroy  personhood.  This  calls  for  an  aware- 
ness to  needs  in  society  and  a desire  to  remedy  such  ills 
by  word  and  example,  rather  than  to  merely  condone  the 
traditions  and  practices  of  culture.  As  Christians  we  must 
decide  whether  we  will  be  active  instruments  of  healing 
in  today’s  world  or  simply  stand  by  as  spectators. 

Examples  of  the  kinds  of  concerns  which  we  feel  need 
correction  are: 

a.  Prejudice  which  is  expressed  through  racial,  ethnic, 


religious,  economic,  or  social  discrimination. 

b.  Sub-Christian  standards  of  life  and  conduct  in  matters 
of  sex,  family  life,  business  ethics,  and  honesty. 

c.  The  use  of  alcoholic  beverages,  tobacco,  and  harmful 
drugs  in  light  of  their  injurious  physical  and  personality 
effects  on  the  user  and  others. 

d.  Selfishness  which  is  the  root  of  materialism  and  pos- 
sible economic  exploitation  of  disadvantaged  persons. 

e.  Other  problems  which  tend  to  thrive  in  an  affluent, 
secular  society  and  confuse  our  priorities,  such  as:  self- 
indulgence  in  leisure  and  food,  irresponsible  driving  habits, 
ignoring  the  needs  of  oppressed  persons,  and  obsession 
with  activity  that  leaves  little  time  for  growth  in  relation- 
ships with  God  or  fellowmen. 

7.  Prospective  workers  need  sufficient  skills,  education, 
and  experience  to  perform  the  tasks  desired.  Minimum 
qualifications  cannot  be  outlined  in  these  areas  for  every- 
one, for  specific  requirements  depend  on  specific  assign- 
ments. For  example,  medical  doctors  must  have  medical 
degrees,  overseas  pastoral  missionaries  should  have  the- 
ological education  and  successful  pastoral  experience,  and 
teachers  or  secretaries  should  have  specific  preparation 
for  such  work.  Expectations  regarding  skills  and  preparation 
are  not  intended  to  exclude  persons  but  to  serve  as  guides 
in  exploring  the  best  assignments  for  interested  individuals. 

8.  An  adequate  level  of  personal  stability  is  important. 
Enough  spiritual  and  personal  maturity  needs  to  be  evi- 
denced to  enable  the  person  to  be  free  to  be  himself,  to 
grow,  to  respect  and  be  respected,  and  to  contribute  posi- 
tively in  work  and  interpersonal  relations.  Emotional  sta- 
bility, including  the  ability  to  adjust  to  tension,  to  accept 
other  persons,  to  work  happily  with  others,  and  to  main- 
tain creative  ideas,  is  highly  important  for  a person  who 
assumes  responsibilities  in  Christian  service. 

Spiritually  immature  persons  are  apt  to  bring  their  gifts 
to  God  in  order  to  secure  His  blessing  while  the  more  ma- 
ture will  give  their  gifts  because  they  already  feel  secure 
in  God’s  blessing.  Levels  of  maturity  and  stability  are  evi- 
denced in  patterns  of  tactfulness,  self-discipline,  dealing 
with  rejection,  handling  anger,  good  humor,  and  adapta- 
bility. 

9.  Persons  should  be  ready  to  identify  with  the  receiv- 
ing church  or  fellowship,  and  with  the  people  being 
served.  Christian  service  is  essentially  an  experience  in 
sharing,  which  involves  giving  and  receiving,  listening  and 
explaining,  forgiving  and  being  forgiven,  and  developing 
relationships.  This  concept  leads  to  a desire  for  under- 
standing our  own  culture  as  well  as  the  culture  of  the 
people  to  whom  we  are  trying  to  relate.  This  kind  of 
understanding  fosters  a sincere,  considerate  spirit  in  matters 
of  methods,  attitudes,  habits,  and  personal  appearance. 
Such  mature  sensitivity  may  be  difficult  in  light  of  our 
own  culture’s  emphasis  on  personal  independence,  but  it 
is  nonetheless  important. 

10.  Effective  workers  are  willing  to  learn.  Even  the 
most  committed  need  to  have  life’s  purposes  challenged 
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and  broadened.  We  all  need  new  insights  for  vital  per- 
sonal growth  and  performance,  for  being  God’s  people, 
and  for  communicating  Christ’s  message.  All  of  us  meet  our 
limits  at  times  and  need  the  courage  to  approach  God 
and  others  for  direction.  No  one  is  sufficient  in  himself. 
There  is  much  beyond  ourselves  to  learn  and  understand 
about  appropriate  lifestyles  and  Christian  witnessing  and 
service.  Such  awareness  nudges  the  sincere  person  to  seek 
and  receive  counsel,  to  be  open  for  Holy  Spirit  guidance, 
and  to  cooperate  with  group  leading. 

Expectations  of  the  Workers.  The  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  believes  in  brotherhood  and  team  cooperation. 
Employees  are  part  of  the  team  as  well  as  those  who  do 
the  employing.  So  rather  than  simply  representing  an  em- 
ployer’s expectations  of  employees,  the  above  affirmations 
become  mutual  expectations  we  have  of  each  other. 

In  keeping  with  this  concept,  every  prospective  worker 
has  the  right  to  bring  certain  expectations  of  the  Board. 
This  in  a sense  is  also  an  affirmation.  Each  worker  ex- 
pects the  administration  to  possess  a meaningful  degree  of 
awareness  and  a readiness  to  reflect,  analyze,  and  adjust. 
All  persons  deserve  progressive  applications  of  the  follow- 
ing items: 

1.  Well-defined  worker  standards  and  qualifications. 


2.  Clear  outline  of  program  objectives. 

3.  Clarity  of  assignment. 

4.  Demonstrated  care  for  workers  as  persons. 

5.  Adequate  financial  support. 

6.  Adequate  retirement  arrangements. 

7.  Clear  and  progressive  personnel  policies  for  employ- 
ment, administration,  grievance,  etc. 

8.  Open  channels  of  communication. 

9.  Opportunity  for  personal  growth. 

Paul’s  Affirmation.  “But  when  the  kindness  and  gen- 
erosity of  God  our  Saviour  dawned  upon  the  world,  then, 
not  for  any  good  deeds  of  our  own,  but  because  he  was 
merciful,  he  saved  us  through  the  water  of  rebirth  and  the 
renewing  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  For  he  sent  down  the 
Spirit  upon  us  plentifully  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Sav- 
iour, so  that,  justified  by  his  grace,  we  might  in  hope  be- 
come heirs  to  eternal  life.  These  are  words  you  may  trust. 

“Such  are  the  points  I should  wish  you  to  insist  on. 
Those  who  have  come  to  believe  in  God  should  see  that 
they  engage  in  honourable  occupations,  which  are  not  only 
honourable  in  themselves,  but  also  useful  to  their  fellow- 
men. 

“Grace  be  with  you  all!’’  (Tit.  3:4-8,  15,  NEB).  Q 


Can  I Talk  to  You  About  Faith? 

by  Ethel  A.  Killgrove 


“Come  in.”  A young  mother’s  voice  called  from  some- 
where above  the  long  stairway.  I wasn’t  sure  what  to  ex- 
pect and  I hesitated  a moment.  It  looked  dark  and  quiet. 
Conflicting  thoughts  raced  through  my  mind.  Was  I right 
to  come  to  this  housing  project  to  hold  a children’s  Bible 
class? 

My  offer  to  hold  the  class  had  been  eagerly  accepted 
only  last  week.  We  planned  it  for  Sunday  afternoons  and 
she  would  invite  her  own  children’s  playmates.  They  had  no 
church  nearby  and  there  was  no  other  children’s  Bible 
class  in  the  neighborhood. 

Apprehensively,  I climbed  the  stairs  to  her  home  to  hold 
the  first  class.  My  hostess  and  five  small  scrubbed  faces 
greeted  me  that  first  Sunday  afternoon.  Each  week  more 
children  attended.  Soon  we  had  wall-to-wall  children.  They 
listened.  They  sang  and  memorized.  They  learned  to  testi- 
fy. They  prayed.  Seeds  of  faith  and  love  were  planted. 

Approaching  that  stairway  Sunday  by  Sunday,  my  fears 
gradually  lessened.  I forgot  about  the  strangeness  of 
another  community.  My  joy  overflowed  as  God  brought 
these  little  ones  into  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  It  was  too  good 
to  keep  to  myself  and  I shared  my  experiences  with  my 
friends. 

“Isn’t  it  dangerous  to  drive  into  that  part  of  the  city?” 

“Don’t  tell  me  you  go  alone.” 

“What  if  there  was  a riot?” 


“You’re  being  presumptuous.  God  doesn’t  expect  you  to 
do  that.  ” 

Their  well-meant  concern  unsettled  me.  Was  I really  in 
God’s  will?  I breathed  the  heavy  smog  of  doubt  for  days.  I 
reasoned  and  prayed  but  thoughts  of  next  Sunday’s  class 
filled  me  with  fear.  I had  to  get  rid  of  the  fear,  but  who 
could  help  me? 

Then  I recalled  once  meeting  another  teacher  who  taught 
a young  mother’s  class  in  the  same  housing  project.  I 
could  discuss  my  fears  with  her  and  she  would  understand. 

Vera  was  home  when  I phoned. 

“Are  you  still  teaching  on  Thursday  evenings  at  the 
housing  project?”  I poured  out  my  accumulated  doubt. 

Speaking  slowly,  her  reply  came  with  carefully  chosen 
words: 

“Yes,  I have  a class  one  evening  a week.  And  my  friends 
warn  me,  too.  They  say  I’ll  come  out  and  find  my  tires 
slashed  or  my  battery  gone.  But  I’ll  tell  you  something. 
I’m  sitting  here  in  my  house  with  a double  lock  and  chain 
on  my  door.  I have  iron  grids  on  my  windows.  And  I have 
a big  dog.  While  I sit  here  inside  my  house,  can  I talk  to 
you  about  faith?” 

“Even  so  faith,  if  it  hath  not  works,  is  dead,  being  alone. 
Yea,  a man  may  say.  Thou  hast  faith,  and  I have  works: 
shew  me  thy  faith  without  thy  works,  and  I will  shew  thee 
my  faith  by  my  works”  (Jas.  2:17,  18).  ^ 
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Menno's  English  Translators 

by  J.  C.  Wenger 


During  the  course  of  his  life  Menno  Simons  (c.  1496- 
1561)  wrote  about  25  books,  most  of  which  were  printed 
during  his  lifetime.  The  year  following  his  death,  eight 
of  his  best  books  were  published  as  a partial  collection 
of  his  writings,  but  given  the  title  of  the  first  book  in  the 
collection,  the  Foundation- book.  A German  edition  of  this 
collection  appeared  in  Europe  in  1575,  and  was  reprinted 
in  Basel,  Switzerland,  about  1740.  German  reprints  were 
made  at  Lancaster  in  1794,  1835,  1853,  and  1876;  and  at 
Allentown  1849,  and  Skippack  1851. 

The  first  English  edition  of  the  Foundation- book  appeared 
with  the  title  Foundation  and  Plain  Instruction  and  was 
made  by  I.  Daniel  Rupp  at  the  request  of  John  Herr  (at 
least  Herr  was  the  publisher),  1835.  Reprints  appeared 
at  Lancaster  in  1848,  1863,  and  1869. 

John  F.  Funk  of  Elkhart  secured  a copy  of  the  1681 
Opera  Omnia  (complete  works)  of  Menno  in  Dutch.  In  1871 
he  published  this  entire  work  in  English.  He  incorporated 
the  Rupp  translation  of  the  Foundation  and  Plain  In- 
struction and  called  that  portion  Part  I.  Then  he  hired  an 
Indiana  schoolteacher  named  Piebe  Swart  to  translate  the 
remainder  of  the  1681  Dutch  edition  and  called  that  por- 
tion Part  II.  Who  were  these  translators,  Rupp  and 
Swart? 

I.  Daniel  Rupp,  1835.  The  Mennonite  Encyclopedia 
contains  a good  article  on  Rupp  by  Ira  D.  Landis.  Rupp 
had  a Mennonite  background,  although  he  was  personally 
a member  of  the  Reformed  Church.  Rupp  lived  in  Cum- 
berland County,  Pennsylvania,  and  served  for  twenty 
years  as  a schoolteacher.  He  was  a self-taught  scholar 
(he  could  read  eight  or  nine  languages)  who  devoted  most 
of  his  enormous  energies  to  all  sorts  of  translation  proj- 
ects. He  was  born  in  1803,  and  died  in  1878. 

Piebe  Swart,  1871.  Until  the  present,  nothing  has  been 
published  on  Piebe  Swart.  Swart  was  born  in  Friesland, 
Menno’s  home  province  of  the  Netherlands.  Swart’s 
parents  were  Klaas  J.  Swart  (1799-1879)  and  Rinske  J. 
(Klynstra)  Swart  (1808-1883),  both  of  whom  migrated  from 
Friesland  to  northern  Indiana  in  1854,  settling  in  Jackson 
Township,  Elkhart  County.  Both  are  buried  in  the  White- 
head  Cemetery  across  County  Road  46  from  the  Maple 
Grove  Church  of  the  Brethren.  Their  son,  Piebe  Swart, 
was  born  May  5,  1836,  in  Friesland,  studied  in  Sloten 
College  (his  father  was  born  in  the  Sloten  area),  and  came 
with  his  parents  to  Jackson  Township  in  1854,  locating 
about  two  miles  west  of  New  Paris.  He  began  teaching 
country  school  at  19.  He  served  as  Elkhart  County  su- 
perintendent of  schools,  1881-1885.  Politically  he  was  a 
Democrat,  and  twice  served  as  county  chairman.  He  was  a 
member  both  of  the  Masons  and  of  the  Church  of  the 


Brethren.  His  first  wife  wa^  Sarah  Ann  Alford  (1833-1888), 
who  bore  six  children,  of  whom  four  sons  survived  her: 
John  N.,  Christ  J.,  Charles  B.,  and  Joseph  E.  His  second 
wife,  Katherine  Pippenger,  survived  him.  Swart  died 
July  9,  1917,  and  obituaries  were  published  the  next  day 
in  the  Goshen  Daily  News-Record  and  the  Elkhart  Truth. 
(Swart  is  buried  in  the  old  Violett  Cemetery  south  of  Go- 
shen.) The  Goshen  obituary  indicates  that  Swart  trans- 
lated the  “Mennonite  Bible”  of  Menno  Simon  — meaning 
his  complete  works  (actually  Part  II).  The  Elkhart  obitu- 
ary reports  that  Swart  translated  the  works  of  “Fieman, 
a teacher  of  the  Mennonite  faith,  from  Dutch  to  English, 
for  the  Funk  brothers  of  this  city.  As  a Frisian,  Piebe 
probably  said  Sieman  (see-man)  for  Simon;  Fieman  is  an 
error  for  Sieman,  of  course.  It  should  be  Simons  or  Sim- 
onsz.,  meaning  Simon’s  son. 

Funk  did  not  see  fit  to  identify  the  translator.  He  did 
seek  to  instill  confidence  in  the  work  by  publishing  in  the 
1871  Complete  Works  a testimony  by  a Mennonite,  Joseph 
F.  Summers  (1823-1892),  that  he  had  checked  and  veri- 
fied the  entire  work  for  its  fidelity  to  the  sense  of  the 
original.  One  must  wonder,  of  course,  how  much  of  a 
master  Summers  was  of  the  Dutch.  Perhaps  he  relied 
heavily  on  the  German  versions  available.  Even  the  name 
of  Piebe  Swart  as  translator  would  have  been  lost  for- 
ever had  it  not  been  for  the  notices  published  from  his 
obituary  by  H.  S.  K.  Bartholomew. 

Leonard  Verduin,  1956  When  it  was  decided  some 
twenty  years  ago  to  make  available  a new  and  more  com- 
plete edition  of  all  of  Menno’s  writings  in  English,  Harold 
S.  Bender,  of  the  church’s  Historical  Committee,  contacted 
educational  leaders  in  the  Christian  Reformed  Church, 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan.  With  their  counsel,  Leonard  Ver- 
duin was  secured,  and  he  did  a masterful  job  of  render- 
ing all  of  Menno’s  writings,  even  his  Latin  portions,  into 
good,  clear  English.  Verduin  was  born  in  Cook  County, 
Illinois,  March  9,  1897,  the  son  of  Cornelius  Verduin 
and  Aartje  Swetz  Verduin.  Leonard’s  great-grandfather 
Willem  Verduin  emigrated  from  Holland  to  America  in 
1848.  The  family  kept  up  the  use  of  Holland  Dutch,  for  I 
have  heard  Leonard  quote  his  father  in  that  tongue. 

Leonard  earned  his  AB  at  Calvin  College  in  1926,  his 
ThB  from  Calvin  Seminary  in  1929,  and  his  AM  from 
the  University  of  Michigan  in  1946.  He  served  two  longer 
pastorates:  Corsica,  South  Dakota,  and  the  Campus  Chap- 
el, University  of  Michigan,  as  he  ministered  to  Christian 
Reformed  students  there.  In  addition  to  translating  all  of 
Menno’s  books,  letters,  and  hymns,  Verduin  is  also  the 
author  of  the  stimulating  book  The  Reformers  and  Their 
Stepchildren. 
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Mobilizing  Against  Famine 

by  Paul  T.  and  Daisy  Yoder 


Ten  thousand  hungry  people  living  in  Tigre  Province, 
Ethiopia,  have  petitioned  their  governor  for  a place  to 
relocate.  Seven  years  of  insufficient  rain  has  emptied  their 
land  of  a means  of  livelihood.  Intolerable  conditions  ob- 
literated the  last  remnant  of  desire  to  remain  despite  re- 
corded testimony  that  their  ancestors  had  enjoyed  life 
there  for  fourteen  centuries. 

Where  can  they  go?  March  regularly  bathes  the  fertile 
farmland  of  Ethiopia  with  gentle  rains.  But  last  year  these 
early  rains  failed  to  appear  in  most  of  the  northern  prov- 
inces. Other  areas  of  the  empire  experienced  the  same 
disappointment.  Districts  which  usually  served  as  granaries 
were  unable  to  meet  demands  for  grain.  Grain  prices 
spiraled,  doubling  within  months.  Grass  became  scarce.  Cat- 
tle died  in  large  numbers. 

The  rush  to  sell  cattle  glutted  the  market.  People  sold 
at  greatly  reduced  prices.  Some  cattle  sold  for  less  than 
the  regular  price  of  a hide.  In  some  villages  people  dis- 
mantled their  homes,  selling  the  timber  for  firewood.  Then 
they  swelled  the  human  tide  moving  toward  towns  and 
cities  in  search  of  food  and  water.  There  they  congregated 
in  school  yards  and  slept  in  the  open.  Malnourished  and 
crowded,  children  and  adults  succumbed  to  diseases  from 
which  they  ordinarily  recover. 

The  Ethiopian  government  appointed  an  interministerial 
committee  to  raise  funds  to  combat  famine.  Subcommittees 

Paul  T.  and  Daisy  Yoder  are  serving  with  the  Meserete  Kristos  Church 
in  Ethiopia. 


were  formed  and  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  coor- 
dinating distribution  of  resources  to  suffering  people. 
Civil  services  employees  gave  from  their  wages  to  help 
their  unfortunate  countrymen.  Businesses  and  community 
groups  made  contributions  to  the  growing  famine  fund. 

Missions,  many  of  whom  already  had  work  in  the  strick- 
en areas,  also  wanted  to  help.  Representatives  from  mis- 
sions and  churches  informed  the  government  of  their  will- 
ingness to  contribute  their  services.  The  Christian 
Emergency  Relief  Fund  (CERF)  was  established  to  allow 
contributions  to  be  channeled  through  missions  and  na- 
tional churches.  The  purpose  was  to  receive  information 
and  requests  for  aid  from  agencies  working  in  famine  areas. 
Member  groups  already  located  in  stricken  areas  could 
choose  to  use  their  resources  for  that  area.  If  they  needed 
additional  help  they  could  appeal  to  CERF  for  funds  or 
personnel.  Surplus  resources  would  be  given  to  the  Chris- 
tian Emergency  Relief  Fund  for  allocation  by  participating 
groups.  Coordination,  cooperation,  and  sharing  were  key 
elements  in  effectively  meeting  needs. 

The  Meserete  Kristos  Church  and  Mennonite  Mission 
designated  Paul  as  their  representative  to  Christian  Emer- 
gency Relief  Fund.  Within  thirty  hours  Eastern  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  and  Charities  responded  to  a cable, 
granting  $5,000  for  famine  relief.  The  next  day  this 
amount  was  matched  by  the  Mennonite  Central  Committee. 
To  this  was  added  the  $500  previously  designated  by 
Meserete  Kristos  Church  for  famine  victims  east  of  Naza- 
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Far  left:  Famine  workers  filling  a goatskin  with  grain. 

Left:  Emaciated  child  tasting  Fafa,  a cereal  for  babies. 

reth.  The  Meserete  Kristos  Church  asked  Ato  Beyene 
Mulatu,  administrator  of  Haile  Mariam  Mamo  Memorial 
Hospital,  and  Ato  Gebre  Selassie  Habtamu,  pastor  of  the 
Nazareth  congregation,  to  assist  in  carrying  out  its  re- 
lief activities. 

The  Meserete  Kristos  and  Mennonite  Medical  Board 
had  received  permission  in  May  to  operate  a mobile  clinic 
in  Awash  Valley.  The  Toyota  Land  Cruiser  contributed 
by  Bread  for  the  World  of  Germany  for  mobile  clinic  work 
in  Awash  provided  transportation  for  grain  distribution. 
We  had  just  hired  a national  helper,  a member  of  the 
Afar  people,  a predominant  ethnic  group  in  Ethiopia,  and 
were  ready  to  begin  when  famine  struck. 

The  Meserete  Kristos  team  decided  to  concentrate  their 
efforts  east  of  Nazareth.  They  were  the  only  mission-asso- 
ciated group  with  work  in  this  area.  The  northern  prov- 
inces, more  severely  affected,  claimed  the  major  attention 
of  other  CERF  members  and  other  agencies. 

While  surveying  the  area,  the  team  met  a group  of 
men  who  reported  that  they  had  lost  most  of  their  oxen. 
They  had  used  their  grain  and  dipped  into  grain  intended 
for  seed.  They  were  cutting  firewood  to  sell  in  order  to 
buy  food,  seed,  and  oxen.  Mothers  and  children  stood  be- 
side the  road  with  empty  water  jugs,  pleading  with  eyes 
and  words  for  water  from  passing  motorists.  Nomads  sold 
their  precious  rifles  to  purchase  food  for  their  hungry 
families. 

The  pastoral  Afar  have  roamed  the-  Awash  Valley  for 
decades.  Their  precarious  existence  depends  on  adequate 
grass  and  water  for  their  goats,  cattle,  and  camels.  The 
team  found  many  villages  surrounded  by  carcasses.  The 
people  were  apathetic.  So  many  cattle  died  that  many  were 
left  unskinned.  Vultures  and  hyenas  were  unable  to  cope 
with  the  windfall  of  daily  carcasses. 

The  Meserete  Kristos  Church  representatives  bought 
500  bags  of  sorghum  for  distribution  in  the  Middle  Awash 
Valley.  One  hundred  and  fifty  bags  were  distributed  the 
first  day  at  Melka  Seidi. 

The  Awash  Valley  Authority,  an  agency  created  by  the 
Imperial  government  in  1962  to  develop  the  resources  of 
the  Awash  River  Basin,  agreed  to  provide  transport.  They 
also  offered  the  services  of  a social  worker  to  supervise 
distribution.  A village  health  worker  from  Awash  Valley 
Authority  and  an  Adal  chief  assisted  him. 

Recently  our  family  made  a trip  to  observe  grain  dis- 
tribution. Hard  rains  the  night  before  and  clashes  between 
rival  tribes  prevented  us  from  realizing  our  objective.  How- 
ever, we  were  able  to  participate  in  a demonstration  by 

Right:  Paul  T.  Yoder,  Danakil  chief,  and  helpers  pause  after  grain 
distribution. 


the  village  health  worker  as  she  introduced  a vitamin  and 
iron-enriched  cereal  preparation  to  the  Afar.  Fluent  in 
Afar,  she  quickly  gained  the  confidence  of  mothers.  Chil- 
dren did  not  hesitate  to  taste  the  new  food.  The  demon- 
stration completed,  plastic  bags  full  of  cereal  were  eagerly 
received  by  the  parents.  We  were  confident  they  would  not 
sell  them. 

Ato  Assefa  Defaye,  vice-minister  and  general  manager 
of  Awash  Valley  Authority,  sent  a letter  to  the  Meserete 
Kristos  Church  and  Mennonite  Mission  thanking  them  for 
their  initiative  and  exemplary  deeds  in  the  generous  and 
timely  steps  they  took  toward  helping  relieve  the  prevail- 
ing disastrous  situation  of  the  nomads  in  the  Awash  Valley. 

There  is  agreement  among  members  of  CERF  that 
present  assistance  is  inadequate.  Short-term  recommenda- 
tions include:  providing  greater  quantities  of  food,  clothing, 
and  medicines;  supplying  seed  grain  to  prevent  famine 
next  year;  recruiting  personnel  to  assist  relief  operations; 
and  immediate  investigation  of  means  to  preserve  cattle 
so  they  can  be  returned  to  the  people  when  grass  be- 
comes available. 

Long-term  recommendations  include:  development  and 
initiation  of  food  for  work  programs;  deep-well  digging  in 
affected  areas;  establishment  of  mother  and  child  care 
centers;  preservation  of  cattle;  and  close  cooperation  with 
Ethiopian  government  agencies  to  alleviate  present  suffer- 
ing, provide  for  rehabilitation,  and  for  long-range  plan- 
ning. 

The  Afar  have  spurned  the  thought  of  accepting  a 
more  settled  type  of  existence.  Ethiopian  government  at- 
tempts to  resettle  them  and  assist  them  in  irrigation  farm- 
ing have  had  limited  success.  Isolation,  inaccessibility, 
and  ignorance  have  steadfastly  withstood  sixteen  years  of 
efforts  by  the  Mennonite  Mission  and  Meserete  Kristos 
Church  to  establish  a medical  mission  program  among  the 
Afar.  Could  it  be  that  the  gates  of  resistance  will  crumble 
before  the  onslaught  of  famine  and  open  the  way  for  an 
effective  ministry  in  the  name  of  Christ?  ^ 
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Overseas  Missionaries  Report 
Scarcity  and  Inflation 


While  President  Nixon  hopes  to  avoid 
gas  rationing  and  promises  that  neither 
a loaf  of  bread  nor  a gallon  of  gas  will 
cost  Americans  a dollar  in  1974,  Menno- 
nite  missionaries  report  skyrocketing  costs 
and  scarce  supplies  in  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

Early  in  January  Ralph  Buckwalter 
wrote  from  Japan:  "The  realities  of  the 
fuel  crisis  are  just  beginning  to  filter 
down  to  the  grass  roots.  When  the  gov- 
ernment begins  enforcing  phases  2 and  3, 
electric  power  will  be  cut  certain  hours 
each  day.  And  prices  can  hardly  shock  us 
anymore.  Eggs  are  again  up  to  a dollar 
a dozen  and  upward.  Small  bags  of 
brown  sugar,  which  used  to  cost  138  yen 
here  in  Asahigawa  but  are  no  longer 
available,  we  found  in  Sapporo  for  220. 
But  we  know  we  are  living  in  luxury 
compared  with  most  of  Asia." 

Also  in  Asia,  Robert  Yoder  said  that 
although  there  are  no  official  reports  on 
inflation  rates  in  Nepal,  there  has  been 
substantial  increase  in  the  past  year. 
Cost  of  student  meals  at  the  Butwal  Tech- 
nical Institute,  for  example,  have  gone  up 
25  percent  in  four  months.  Gasoline  in- 
creased 35  percent  in  three  months  and  is 
now  rationed  at  $1.35  per  gallon. 

Paul  Kniss  reported  that  staple  foods, 
such  as  rice  and  wheat  in  Bihar,  India, 
have  more  than  doubled  in  price.  From 
Naini,  India,  John  Friesen  wrote  in  mid- 
December,  “We  do  want  to  try  to  live 
within  the  limits  of  our  allowance  but  it 
is  getting  harder  all  the  time.  Groceries 
keep  right  up  at  famine-scarce  prices, 
even  though  we  had  a good  harvest.  Gas 
prices  have  hiked  to  $1.85  per  gallon. 
1 feel  sure  that  God  is  trying  to  speak 
through  the  times  and  must  be  helping 
us  all  to  learn  the  language  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven." 

Back  in  September  Harvey  Graber  re- 
ported what  was  happening  in  Brazil: 
“There  is  a buildup  of  inflationary  pres- 
sures throughout  the  economy.  The  gov- 
ernment is  trying  to  sit  harder  on  the  lid, 
but  they  are  no  longer  to  hold  it  down. 
B milk,  which  has  no  price  limit,  is  30$ 
a quart;  C milk  is  supposed  to  sell  for 
15$  but  is  hard  to  find  for  less  than  17$ 
and  one  sometimes  finds  lumps  of  corn- 
starch to  camouflage  the  water  added. 


Second-grade  meat  is  listed  on  the  chalk- 
board at  the  $1.10  per  kilo  ceiling  but 
actually  costs  about  $1.90.  Flour  is  getting 
hard  to  find.  This  morning  Miriam  stood 
in  line  for  45  minutes  to  get  her  kilo 
limit  of  meat.” 

West  Africa  reports  were  similar.  Ghana 
has  what  Lydia  Burkhart  called  “automatic 
gas  rationing:  you  drive  up  to  a gas  sta- 
tion and  they  tell  you  to  come  back  next 
week!  These  days  I sometimes  walk  to 
school  (about  5 miles  round  trip)  to  save 
gas.  Today  I drove  to  charge  the  battery. 
Last  night  we  hooked  a light  on  it,  as  our 
electricity  was  off.” 

The  implications  of  worldwide  inflation 
are  evident  with  regard  to  missionary 
financing. 


MBI  Board  Sets  Priorities 

The  directors  of  Mennonite  Broadcasts, 
Inc.,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  met  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  on  Jan.  5 and  reaffirmed  their 
commitment  to  research  and  develop  cre- 
ative media  programs,  both  in  North 
America  and  overseas. 

In  approving  the  employment  of  an  ad- 
ditional staff  person  to  experiment  with 
new  forms  of  programming  for  a home- 
makers’ audience,  the  Board  called  for 
more  research  and  development  for 
MBI’s  total  English  programming. 

After  noting  that  the  Japan  Mennonite 
Church  is  no  longer  requesting  a sub- 
sidy for  media  programs,  the  Board  sug- 
gested that  subsidies  no  longer  needed  in 
one  overseas  area  be  put  into  new  pro- 
grams in  other  overseas  areas. 

The  directors  considered  a new  “Let’s 
Live”  30-minute  weekly  TV  series  in 
Spanish  for  use  in  Latin  America  and 
requested  from  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, MBI’s  parent  organization,  special 
funding  for  the  project. 

The  Board  approved  a budget  of  $601,- 
549  and  requested  from  MBM  $13,000 
in  estate  funds  for  research  and  develop- 
ment of  women’s  and  youth  programming. 

In  other  actions,  the  Board: 

— recommended  to  MBM  the  formation 
of  a committee  to  outline  possible  proce- 
dures for  an  inter-Mennonite  mass  media 
board; 


— rejected  a proposal  for  a news  min- 
istry to  give  visibility  to  faith-in-action 
happenings  of  Mennonites  and  other 
Christians; 

— allocated  $2,730  in  estate  funds  for 
use  in  the  1974  budget; 

— heard  a report  from  Armando  Her- 
nandez, executive  director  of  JELAM, 
the  Board  for  Mennonite  broadcasting  in 
Latin  America; 

— elected  Jose  M.  Ortiz,  Puerto  Rico, 
vice-president  of  the  Board  and  delayed 
the  appointment  to  the  Board  of  a suc- 
cessor to  the  late  Clayton  Byler  until 
after  the  feasibility  study  for  an  inter- 
Mennonite  mass  media  Board; 

— heard  the  result  of  a study  evaluat- 
ing the  use  of  Family  Life  TV  Spots. 

Chaco  Response 
Thwarts  God's  Initiative 

Not  all  stories  about  God’s  acts  are 
found  in  the  fifth  book  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment or  in  reports  from  Indonesia,  said 
Michael  Mast,  serving  with  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  among  the  Toba  Indi- 
ans in  Northern  Argentina. 

“This  time  it  appears  that  God  broke 
through  to  a small  Paraguayan  congrega- 
tion in  Clorinda,  across  the  river  from 
Asuncion  and  about  90  miles  north  of 
Formosa  City,”  Michael  reported.  The 
Clorinda  group  affiliated  with  the  United 
Evangelical  Church  several  years  ago 
because  of  contacts  with  a Toba  Indian 
congregation. 

Although  not  well  acquainted  with  the 
Clorinda  Christians,  Michael  had  heard 
some  of  their  remarkable  stories:  a whirl- 
wind inside  the  church  with  a dove  hov- 
ering above  it,  a dress  which  had  been 
prayed  over  instrumental  in  later  healing 
of  the  wearer,  persons  with  leprosy  and 
leukemia  miraculously  restored. 

Early  in  1974,  along  with  two  col- 
leagues, Michael  visited  Clorinda  one  Sun- 
day only  to  find  the  church  building  emp- 
ty- 

The  same  people  who  earlier  reported 
God’s  working  told  the  visitors  with  con- 
sternation how  the  congregation  had  dis- 
integrated. One  member  had  usurped  the 
place  of  the  pastor.  Another  had  fallen 
into  adultery.  Another  who  esteemed 
himself  the  most  spiritual  seemed  to  have 
a demonic  gift  for  causing  contentions. 

“It  was  all  very  sad,”  Michael  wrote. 
“God’s  initiative  seemed  to  have  been 
thwarted  by  man’s  unlearned  and  un- 
reasonable response.” 

Unless  guided,  Michael  maintained,  peo- 
ple usually  cannot  respond  to  God  prop- 
erly. Leaders  must  be  trained  who  can 
lead  believers  to  reasonable  responses  to 
God’s  acts. 

“I  have  a growing  conviction  that  my 
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Dorsa  Mishler,  secretary  for  personnel, 
was  ready  to  support  VS  administrators, 
if  they  decided  to  follow  through  with 
new  unit  proposals.  "People  respond  not 
so  much  to  ideas  as  to  opportunities 
anyhow,”  he  said,  indicating  that  some- 
where in  the  church  God  would  call  per- 
sons to  fill  new  openings. 

Staff  members  agreed  not  to  let  fear  of 
personnel  shortages  determine  their  will- 
ingness to  respond  to  communities  with 
valid  pleas  for  VS  help.  Among  the  more 
tangible  of  new  unit  openings  at  present 
is  one  at  Black  Mountain,  Ariz.,  where 
the  Navahos  have  requested  help  with  an 
agricultural  project. 

The  projection  of  new  project  possibil- 
ities was  only  one  item  on  the  three-day 
agenda  of  the  VS  staff  meeting.  During 
their  time  together  staff  persons  took  a 
hard  look  at  various  aspects  of  program- 
ming and  ways  it  might  be  improved. 

Vietnam  — Where  the 
Danger  Has  Not  Ceased 

Buffalo  boys,  farmers,  and  the  elderly 
in  the  delta  province  of  Chuong  Thien 
daily  face  the  danger  of  explosive  ord- 
nance left  in  their  fields  and  ponds  dur- 
ing the  Indochina  War. 

Earl  Martin,  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee volunteer  who  recently  visited 
Vietnamese  agriculture  officials  in  three 
provinces,  reports  that  the  biggest  prob- 
lem affecting  fields  is  the  M-79  grenade 
made  in  United  States. 

Pat  and  Earl  Martin,  Paoli,  Pa.,  are 
exploring  the  extent  of  the  ordnance 
problem  and  possible  ways  MCC  can  as- 
sist Vietnamese  villagers  in  alleviating 
the  danger. 

According  to  agricultural  officials,  farm- 
ers in  Chuong  Thien  province  are  taking 
some  measures  to  minimize  danger  of  the 
explosive  material. 

Tractors  with  protective  steel  plating 
are  used  to  till  the  soil.  These  machines 
are  generally  not  damaged  by  the  M-79s, 
even  when  the  shells  do  explode. 

On  occasion  Vietnamese  farmers  spray 
their  fields  with  plant  killer  and  then 
burn  them.  The  fire  detonates  some  of 
the  explosives,  and  uncovers  others. 
Farmers  sometimes  flood  the  fields  after 
burning  them.  Rice  can  be  planted  with- 
out deep  cultivation. 

Villagers  are  also  making  a habit  of 
marking  anything  that  looks  suspicious 
and  calling  authorities  to  check  it  out. 

But  such  measures  do  not  eliminate  the 
danger. 

"Nearly  all  the  people  we  talked  with 
in  Chuong  Thien  knew  of  people  who 
had  been  wounded  or  killed  by  running 
into  the  explosive  garbage  left  in  the 
fields,  Martin  said. 


missionary  calling  is  to  a leadership- 
training ministry,”  concluded  Michael. 
“During  the  past  year,  acting  on  this  con- 


viction, 1 have  been  meeting  weekly 
with  a dozen  students.  God  s will  and  the 
nature  of  His  kingdom  are  being  clarified. 


VS  Staff  Expresses  Optimism 


Relief  and  Service  staffers  gather  for  a “family  portrait”  at  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart, 
Ind.  Back  row  (left  to  right):  Norman  Schrock,  assistant  regional  director  of  VS  (Southwest);  Paul 
Landes,  regional  director  of  VS  (Southwest);  Leonard  Garber,  regional  director  of  VS  (Midwest  and 
Ontario);  Linda  Alderfer,  administrative  assistant:  Ron  Gudon,  director  at  Youth  Village;  and  Gayle 
Troyer,  secretary.  Front  row:  Lupe  Garcia,  director  of  High-Aim;  Dennis  Clemmer,  regional  director 
of  VS  (East);  Lloyd  Miller,  director  of  orientation  and  in-service  training;  Angel  Luis,  assistant 
regional  director  of  VS  (Puerto  Rico);  Rhea  Zimmerman,  office  coordinator  for  Out-Spokin’;  Shirley 
Good,  secretary;  and  Ray  Horst,  secretary  for  Relief  and  Service  and  director  of  VS.  Not  pictured: 
Jerry  Miller,  director  of  Out-Spokin.’ 


Part  of  the  staff  at  work 


The  list  of  new'  Voluntary  Service  proj- 
ect possibilities  grew  longer  and  longer 
as  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  VS 
administrators  threw  their  needs  and  ideas 
into  the  hat.  By  the  end  of  the  session 
staff  members,  meeting  in  Elkhart,  Ind., 
Jan.  16-18,  had  proposed  16  new  VS  unit 
possibilities  with  openings  for  64  new 
volunteers. 

“This  is  what  you  call  a faith-service 
program!”  said  secretary  of  relief  and 
service  Ray  Horst  amid  a room  full  of 


sighs  and  not  altogether  jovial  laughter. 
To  staff  members  already  working  hard 
to  keep  the  50  present  units  filled,  the 
list  was  indeed  a rather  optimistic  lunge 
toward  a higher  limb. 

But  Horst’s  statement  was  no  mere 
jest.  He  reminded  the  group  that  in  prev- 
ious tight  spots  God  has  always  come 
through  with  persons  — even  if  He  did 
wait  till  the  ninth  hour.  This  may  well 
be  a time  to  simply  move  ahead  in  faith, 
he  suggested. 
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In  a brief  visit  to  the  Chuong  Thien 
Hospital  Martin  met  three  youth  who 
had  been  injured  by  explosive  objects. 
One  fifteen-year-old  boy  had  part  of  his 
foot  blown  off  when  he  was  walking 
through  a knee-deep  pond.  Two  other 
young  boys  each  lost  a leg  while  grazing 
their  water  buffaloes. 

"Em  Tan  was  leading  his  family  buffa- 
lo when  the  docile  beast  hit  a mine 
planted  in  the  woods,  Martin  said.  “And 
Em  Au  was  sitting  astride  his  buffalo 
when  it  struck  a booby  trap  close  to  a 
South  Vietnamese  Army  outpost. 

Martin  also  met  an  old  man  who  had 
been  hit  one  night  in  October  by  an  ar- 
tillery shell. 

“The  day  I visited  the  hospital,” 
Martin  said,  “an  ugly  piece  of  shrapnel 
was  taken  from  the  man’s  hip. 


Lit  Division  Acquires 
Gleysteen's  Services 

Looking  ahead  to  next  year’s  Anabap- 
tist celebrations,  Laurence  Martin,  direc- 
tor of  the  Congregational  Literature  Divi- 
sion at  Mennonite  Publishing  House,  has 
announced  the  move  of  Jan  Gleysteen 
from  the  design  department  to  his  divi- 
sion as  of  Feb.  1. 

Gleysteen's  work  will  include  the  com- 
munication of  Anabaptist  history  and 
values,  being  a design  consultant,  associ- 
ate editor,  and  field  worker.  At  the  same 
time,  he  will  become  the  House  repre- 
sentative to  the  Historical  Committee  of 
the  Mennonite  Church. 

Since  1968,  Gleysteen  has  worked  in- 
tensively on  the  popularization  of  the 
Anabaptist-Mennonite  heritage  and  the 
principles  of  the  believers’  church  on  his 
own  time.  Twice  he  has  been  on  leave  of 
absence,  sponsored  by  Laurelville  Menno- 
nite Church  Center 

Though  Jan  has  always  regarded  his 
growing  collection  of  “ Mennonitica”  as 
property  of  the  brotherhood,  the  move  to 
CLD  formally  incorporates  his  efforts 
into  the  church’s  program.  With  the  450th 
anniversary  of  the  Mennonite  movement 
coming  up  in  1975,  the  demand  for  Jan  s 
resources  is  increasing,  and  only  a coor- 
dinated effort  of  the  House,  the  Historical 
Committee,  and  the  Board  of  Congrega- 
tional Ministries  can  channel  the  avail- 
able resources  of  persons  like  Jan  to  the 
right  priorities. 

Jan  continues  to  edit  and  design  the 
church  bulletins  (already  under  CLD)  and 
gives  25  percent  of  his  time  to  work  in 
the  Graphics  Department,  designing  books 
on  Anabaptist-Mennonite  history  and 
theology. 

Gleysteen  is  available  for  a presenta- 
tion of  the  slide  program  “Faith  of  Our 
Fathers  and  talks  on  the  essence  of 


Anabaptism,  the  significance  of  the  Ana- 
baptist vision  for  our  time,  and  the  like. 
Requests  for  further  information,  invita- 
tions to  speak,  and  contributions  toward 


further  research  should  be  directed  ex- 
clusively to  the  Anabaptist  Heritage 

Project,  Mennonite  Publishing  House, 
Scottdale,  Pa.  15683. 


Volunteerism  Continues 


Twenty-one  persons  participated  in  a 
Mennonite  Voluntary  Service  orientation, 
Jan.  7-11,  at  Eastern  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions,  Salunga,  Pa.  Events  of  the 
week  were  discussions,  role-playing, 
Bible  study,  interaction  with  church  lead- 
ers, self-discovery,  recreation,  and  cele- 
bration. 

The  orientation  ended  with  a commis- 
sioning service  at  the  headquarters  on 
Jan.  11.  Larry  Newswanger,  secretary  of 
personnel  for  the  Board,  led  in  the  com- 
missioning charge. 

The  volunteers  and  their  assignments 
are  as  follows  (from  left  to  right): 

First  row:  Lois  Gehman,  Manheim,  Pa., 
unit  hostess  in  Montgomery,  Ala.;  Janet 
Landis,  Ephrata,  Pa.,  secretary  in  New 
York  City;  Paula  Martin,  Nazareth,  Pa., 
child  care  worker  in  Washington,  D.C.; 
Lois  Funk,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  child  care 
worker  in  Alberta,  Ala.;  Sharon  Widrick, 
Mannsville,  N.Y.,  secretary  in  Washington, 
D.C.;  Cheryl  Yoder,  Spring  City,  Pa.,  to 
be  assigned;  Viola  Troyer,  Uniontown, 
Ohio,  teacher  aide  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Second  row:  Dave  Gehman,  Bally,  Pa., 
public  assistance  eligibility  technician  in 
Birmingham,  Ala.;  Jan  Rheinheimer, 
Lititz,  Pa.,  carpenter  in  Elmira,  N.Y.; 
Warren  Miller,  Kalona,  Iowa,  hog  farmer 
in  Alberta,  Ala.;  Don  Martin,  Greencastle, 
Pa.,  carpenter  in  Corning,  N.Y.;  Jim 
Harnish,  Washington  Boro,  Pa.,  farmer 
worker  in  Alberta,  Ala.;  Twila  and  Bob 
Mast,  Parkesburg,  Pa.,'  unit  hostess  and 
pharmacist’s  technician  in  Birmingham, 
Ala.;  Ruth  Martin,  East  Earl,  Pa.,  nurse 
aide  in  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Third  row:  Jerry  Newswanger,  Pine 
Grove,  Pa.,  carpenter  in  Corning,  N.Y.; 


Bill  Rosenberger,  Quakertown,  Pa., 
farmer  for  Northern  Tier  Children’s 
Home,  Harrison  Valley,  Pa.;  Tom  Martin, 
Narvon,  Pa.,  laundry  worker  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.;  Roger  Rutt,  Gordonville, 
Pa.,  carpenter  in  Corning,  N.Y.;  Ken 
Hurst,  Lititz,  Pa.,  maintenance  worker 
in  Homestead,  Fla.;  Craig  Stoltzfus,  Sar- 
asota, Fla.,  carpenter  in  Elmira,  N.Y. 


Five  men  assigned  to  overseas  Volun- 
tary Service  roles  participated  in  an  ori- 
entation held  Dec.  14-16  at  Eastern  Board 
headquarters. 

These  volunteers  and  their  assignments 
are  as  follows: 

First  row:  Allen  Lehman,  Chambers- 
burg.  Pa.,  agricultural  worker  in  Guate- 
mala; Mervin  Stutzman,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  construction  supervisor  for  the  Men- 
nonite Vocational  Bible  Institute  in  La 
Ceiba,  Honduras. 

Second  row:  Dale  Frey,  Chambersburg, 
Pa.,  agricultural  worker  in  Guatemala; 
Jeryl  Hollinger,  Ronks,  Pa.,  youth  work- 
er in  Honduras;  Joel  Hackman,  Harleys- 
ville,  Pa.,  youth  worker  in  Honduras. 
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International  Guests  Inspire  Hosts 


Forty-eight  internationals,  including 
37  adults  and  11  children,  spent  their 
Christmas  holidays  as  guests  of  Menno- 
nite  families  of  the  Lancaster  and  York, 
Pa.,  areas,  in  1973.  Hospitality  to  the 
internationals,  most  of  whom  are  study- 
ing in  the  States,  was  arranged  through 
Christmas  International  Homes,  a pro- 
gram of  the  Home  Ministries  Office  of 
Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
and  Charities,  Salunga,  Pa. 

Twenty-four  families  hosted  the  inter- 
nationals, who  represented  17  countries. 
The  students’  visit  was  scheduled  for 
Dec.  21  to  Jan.  4,  although  not  all  were 
able  to  stay  that  length  of  time. 

In  addition  to  joining  the  daily  living 
activities  of  their  host  families,  the  in- 
ternationals participated  in  several  pro- 
grams and  tours  arranged  for  the  group 
by  Home  Ministries.  A get-acquainted 
feature  held  on  Dec.  23  encouraged  the 
students  and  host  couples  to  learn  to 
know  one  another. 

A program  held  on  Dec.  26,  called 
“Who  Are  Your  Hosts?”  introduced  the 
Mennonite  people  and  beliefs  to  the  stu- 
dents. The  film  “The  Mennonite  Story” 
was  shown,  and  Don  Jacobs,  consultant 
for  Eastern  Board,  along  with  Myron 
Dietz,  teacher  at  Lancaster  Mennonite 
High  School,  led  a lively  rap  session 
afterward. 

Two  tours,  one  to  the  Hershey- Har- 


risburg area  and  one  in  the  Lancaster 
area,  were  conducted.  Students  saw  land- 
marks of  the  area,  in  addition  to  places 
of  Mennonite  enterprise,  service,  and 
culture. 

Highlight  of  the  group  activities  oc- 
curred on  Dec.  31,  when  the  students 
gave  glimpses  of  life  in  their  home 
countries  to  their  audience  of  host  fam- 
ilies and  others  through  slides,  pictures, 
talks,  songs,  native  dress,  and  objects 
of  cultural  interest. 

Both  hosts  and  guests  were  enthusiastic 
about  the  time  spent  together.  A student 
from  Finland  said  to  Chester  Wenger, 
secretary  of  Home  Ministries,  “We  very 
much  enjoyed  our  stay  with  our  family 
and  became  great  friends  with  them.  We 
also  want  to  thank  you  for  the  excellent 
arrangement  of  the  program.  The  tours 
were  highly  interesting.” 

One  host  family  responded,  “Our 
guests  from  Taiwan  spent  five  hours  of 
hard  work  cooking  a genuine  Chinese 
meal  for  our  family.  It  was  a beautiful 
dinner  and  a very  happy,  lively  occasion. 
We  really  enjoyed  sharing  customs,  fam- 
ily experiences,  and  the  cultures  of  our 
countries  with  each  other.” 

Arlene  Mellinger  helped  to  coordinate 
the  Christmas  International  Homes  pro- 
gram again  in  1973,  the  second  year  of 
its  operation.  She  commented,  “This  year 
we  learned  to  know  the  students  better 


personally.  They  were  warm  and  respon- 
sive.” 

Arlene  added,  “I  was  sorry  we  could 
not  meet  all  our  prospective  hosts’  re- 
quests for  students.  One  hundred  fam- 
ilies were  ready  to  host  students,  but 
because  of  the  fuel  shortage  and  other 
factors,  quite  a number  of  students  did 
not  come.  Next  year,  by  working  with 
additional  agencies,  we  hope  to  have 
more  students  available.” 

The  Anabaptist  Vision 
in  the  Philippines 

More  than  30  youth  and  20  pastors 
and  teachers  of  Missions  Now,  Inc.,  gath- 
ered at  Pantabangan,  Philippines,  for  a 
leadership  seminar  from  Dec.  26  to  28. 

Guest  speaker  was  Carl  Beck,  mission- 
ary in  Japan  serving  with  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.  Both 
youth  and  adults  attended  Beck’s  lectures, 
with  the  youth  conducting  their  own  pro- 
gram the  rest  of  the  time. 

Felonito  Sacapano,  director  of  Missions 
Now,  led  the  adults  in  good  discussions 
on  the  apostolic  vision  of  Acts  2,  sharing 
challenges  he  received  through  reading 
The  Recovery  of  the  Anabaptist  Vision. 

The  seminar  was  held  in  a new  con- 
crete schoolhouse  in  the  town  of  Panta- 
bangan, which  was  recently  moved  to  a 
hilltop,  following  the  construction  of  a 
dam.  Three  rooms  supplied  with  grass 
mats  on  plywood  sheets  on  the  floor  were 
used  for  a dormitory.  Meals  were  cooked 
on  open  fires  and  served  in  a temporary 
building  at  a church  site  nearby. 

“A  feeling  of  warmth  and  joy  perme- 
ated the  camp,”  wrote  James  Metzler, 
missionary  in  residence.  An  evening 
evangelistic  service  was  held,  which  re- 
sulted in  a packed  room  and  a dozen 
decisions  to  follow  Jesus  Christ.  Most  of 
the  commitments  were  made  by  young 
men  of  the  community  attracted  to  the 
meeting  by  the  youth  camp. 

Zimmerman  to  Work  with 
Programs  for  Homemakers 

Diane  Marie  Zimmerman,  21,  of  Leola, 
Pa.,  has  been  named  to  the  staff  of  Men- 
nonite Broadcasts  as  writer/producer 
assistant.  She  will  experiment  with  new 
forms  of  programming  for  homemakers. 
By  using  drama,  slice-of-life  vignettes, 
interviews,  and  the  like,  she  will  prepare 
five-minute  programs  for  release  Tues- 
days and  Thursdays  to  reach  younger 
homemakers  with  a message  about  life. 

Zimmerman  hopes  to  bring  purpose 
and  meaning  to  younger  homemakers 
through  Heart  to  Heart.  She  will  also 
assist  in  the  creative  research  and  devel- 


Christmas  International  Homes  host  family  with  guest  family— Amos  and  Joanne  Warfel  and  3 
children,  Lancaster,  Pa.  (left),  hosted  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Asko  Juhani  Korpela  and  2 children  (right), 
from  Finland. 
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High-Aim  is  sponsored  by  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  through  its  Relief 
and  Service  Division. 

This  year  High-Aim  has  placed  26 
minority  young  people  from  Chicago,  New 
York,  Pittsburgh,  Puerto  Rico,  Lansdale, 
and  Lancaster  into  Mennonite  schools. 
Garcia  also  commended  the  schools  for 
their  help  in  giving  discounts  for  tuition, 
as  well  as  assistance  in  contacting  stu- 
dents. Iowa  Mennonite  School  (Kalona) 
and  Lancaster  Mennonite  School  (Pa.) 
have  both  shown  strong  initiative  in  re- 
cruiting minority  students  on  their  own. 
At  Iowa  only  five  of  the  18  minority 
students  attending  are  supported  by  High- 
Aim.  The  community  and  the  school  have 
worked  together  to  finance  the  other  stu- 
dents. 

According  to  Garcia,  this  .trend  toward 
community  involvement  is  a major  goal  of 
High-Aim.  “We  are  leading  the  way  in 
hopes  that  other  schools  will  follow  next 
year,”  he  said. 

Mennonite  community  awareness  of  the 
mutual  benefits  of  bringing  minority 
students  into  church  schools  is  evidenced 
in  more  than  local  school  communities. 
Both  Hesston  College  and  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College  have  made  High-Aim  the 
object  of  special  fund-raising  projects. 
And  the  Illinois  Conference  has  budgeted 
$6,500  to  help  support  students  from  their 
conference  attending  Bethany  Christian 
(Goshen,  lnd.)  and  IMS. 

Iowa  Students 
Visit  Mississippi 

Seventeen  juniors  and  seniors  from 
Iowa  Mennonite  High  School  were  in 
Noxubee  County,  Miss.,  Jan.  2-11.  The 
students’  experience  included  work  proj- 
ects, such  as  tearing  down  and  helping 
remodel  two  houses,  assisting  in  Head 
Start  and  child  care  centers,  helping  el- 
derly persons,  and  visiting  local  schools. 
The  students’  visit  was  coordinated  by 
Prairie  Opportunity,  Inc.,  the  local  anti- 
poverty agency. 

In  addition  to  work  projects  the  Iowa 
students  traveled  to  Carrollton,  Ala.,  and 
to  the  Choctaw  Indian  Reservation  at 
Philadelphia,  Miss.  Purposes  of  the  ex- 
perience were  to  expose  the  students  to 
poverty  conditions,  to  engage  them  in 
constructive  work  projects,  and  to  form 
new  friendships  with  Mississippi  people. 
The  students  sang  on  a radio  broadcast 
at  St.  Paul’s  Baptist  Church  worship 
services  in  Macon. 

The  students  were  accompanied  by 
Paul  J.  Miller,  instructor  at  IMS,  and 
Dennis  Miller,  volunteer  driver  for  the 
group.  Local  housing  was  contributed  to 
the  group  by  the  Andrew  Miller  family 
at  Mashulaville. 


opment  of  new  broadcasts. 

She  comes  to  her  post  from  the  Mes- 
siah College  campus  at  Temple  Univer- 
sity in  Philadelphia  where  she  received 
her  BS  in  radio,  TV,  and  film. 

She  brings  experience  in  radio  pro- 
gramming and  announcing  from  radio 


stations  in  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  and 
has  written  two  plays  for  church  produc- 
tion. 

Zimmerman  is  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  Byron  Zimmerman  of  Leola, 
Pa.  She  is  a member  of  the  Bethany 
Mennonite  Church  at  East  Earl,  Pa. 


Jordan  Needlework  Program  Grows 


Beth  Heisey  (behind  table)  and  Princess  Tharwat. 


The  Arab  needlework  program  on  Jor- 
dan’s East  Bank,  a small  but  significant 
part  of  the  total  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  Self-Help  Program,  held  a 
two-day  bazaar  in  Amman  in  late  Novem- 
ber, sponsored  by  Princess  Tharwat,  wife 
of  Crown  Prince  Hassan  of  Jordan.  The 
needlework  program  doubled  its  sales 
from  1972  to  1973. 

The  annual  bazaar,  intended  to  in- 
crease sales  and  raise  general  interna- 
tional community  awareness  of  the  pro- 
gram, displayed  a wide  variety  of 
cross-stitch  needlework  patterns  sewn  by 
women  in  the  villages  and  refugee  camps 
around  Amman. 

The  needlework  provides  employment 
for  women  and  girls  who  might  other- 
wise find  it  difficult  to  provide  for  their 


families.  The  traditional  patterns  stitched 
into  the  cloth  are  marketed  by  MCC  on 
a nonprofit  basis.  The  proceeds  are  used 
to  reimburse  the  craftswomen. 

High-Aim  Reports 
Support  Increase 

In  a progress  report  given  at  Elkhart, 
lnd.,  director  of  High-Aim  Lupe  Garcia 
applauded  the  Mennonite  constituency  for 
their  support  of  High-Aim.  “This  will  be 
the  first  year  that  the  program  has  done 
this  well,”  said  Garcia,  pointing  out  that 
contributions  so  far  equal  the  total  of 
last  year’s  contributions  by  the  end  of 
May. 
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Christian  Business  Seminar 
Scheduled  for  Sarasota 

Mennonite  Business  Associates,  a newly 
formed  group  of  Christian  business  and 
professional  people  in  the  Mennonite 
Church  with  office  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa., 
announced  a Christian  Business  Seminar 
to  be  held  in  the  Tuttle  Avenue  Menno- 
nite Church  in  Sarasota,  Fla.,  Mar.  1-3. 
The  seminar  is  designed  for  all  business 
and  professional  people  and  their  spouses. 
It  will  provide  workshops,  for  both  men 
and  women,  dealing  with  tax  concerns, 
estate-planning,  functions  of  wills,  the 
ethics  and  ecology  in  the  energy  crisis, 
planning  useful  activities,  balanced  meal 
planning,  retirement  with  honor,  business 
implications  of  widowhood,  and  voluntary 
church  service  opportunities.  There  will 
be  opportunity  for  discussion,  questions, 
and  personal  counseling  with  the  re- 
source people. 

Resource  persons  are  Mennonite  busi- 
ness and  professional  people.  These  in- 
clude Don  Augsburger,  Harrisonburg,  Va.; 
J.  Elvin  Byler,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  a Chris- 
tian attorney;  Charles  Hoeflich,  Souder- 
ton.  Pa.,  banker  and  financial  counselor; 
Mary  Emma  Eby,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 


home  economics  instructor,  dietitian,  and 
author  of  Mennonite  Community  Cook- 
book; Mervin  Miller,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  di- 
rector of  management  information 
services;  Luke  R.  Bomberger,  New  Hol- 
land, Pa.,  financial  field  manager  for 
Mennonite  Mutual  Aid;  and  John  Lehman, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  director  for  personnel  re- 
cruitment with  the  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions. 

The  seminar  will  be  directed  by  John 
Bontrager,  Jr.,  Alden,  N.Y.,  community 
developer  and  builder,  and  president  of 
Mennonite  Business  Associates,  and  J.  J. 
Hostetler,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  Allegheny 
Conference  field  worker  and  executive 
director  of  Mennonite  Business  Associates. 

Anyone  interested  in  these  topics  is 
encouraged  to  attend  and  avail  him- 
self of  the  information  and  counsel 
being  provided  by  these  resource  people. 
There  are  no  registration  fees.  However, 
some  freewill  offerings  will  be  received 
to  provide  for  immediate  expenses  and 
to  help  sponsor  this  ministry  within  the 
Mennonite  Church. 

The  pastors  and  delegates  of  Southeast 
Mennonite  Convention  are  hosting  this 
program  in  behalf  of  tourists,  vacationers, 
and  local  people  living  in  the  community. 


Heading  the  local  arrangements  com- 
mittee are  Wayne  Stutzman,  chairman, 
3641  Bahia  Vista  Street,  P.O.  Box  7248, 
Sarasota,  Fla.  33578,  and  Dennis  Bon- 
trager, 4419  Spohn  Drive,  Sarasota,  Fla. 
33580,  telephone  (813)  921-2980. 

For  programs  and  information  write  to 
J.  J.  Hostetler,  executive  director,  to 
select  the  seminars  which  you  would  like 
to  attend.  Write  to  the  local  committee 
concerning  local  arrangements. 

Christian  Education 
Workshop  at  GC 

A two-day  workshop  on  Christians  in 
Education  is  being  held  at  Goshen  Col- 
lege, Feb.  4 and  5,  sponsored  by  the 
Goshen  College  Center  for  Discipleship, 
in  cooperation  with  the  college  education 
department. 

The  workshop  was  planned  for  college 
students  majoring  in  education  and  reli- 
gious studies  and  aims  at  confronting 
students  with  issues  in  Christian  education 
and  also  provides  a contact  between  stu- 
dents and  persons  in  the  Christian  edu- 
cation field. 

On  Monday,  Feb.  4,  the  discussion  top- 
ic was  “The  American  Pattern  of  Chris- 
tian Education,”  led  by  Orville  Yoder, 
associate  professor  of  education  and  direc- 
tor of  secondary  student  teaching  at 
Goshen  College. 

Topics  were  assigned  as  follows:  C. 
Norman  Kraus,  professor  of  religion  and 
director  of  the  Center  for  Discipleship, 
“Preserving  Christian  Civilization”;  Paul 
Lederach,  director  of  the  Anabaptist 
Curriculum  Project,  “Sunday  Schools  and 
All  That”;  Ross  Bender,  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Congre- 
gational Ministries  and  dean  of  the  Go- 
shen Biblical  Seminary  (on  leave), 
“MBCM,  Call  Letters  for  What?”  and 
Levi  Miller,  editor  of  miscellaneous  cur- 
riculum for  the  Herald  Press,  “Should 
Sunday  School  Survive?” 

The  Monday  session  included  two  dis- 
cussion groups  — one  on  the  task  of 
Christian  education  today  and  the  other 
on  significant  experiences  in  developing 
convictions  and  values. 

Feb.  5,  Mary  Nafziger,  professor  of 
education  and  director  of  elementary 
education  at  Goshen,  is  the  chairperson 
for  a discussion  on  “Education  for  What?” 

J.  Lester  Brubaker,  principal  of  Lan- 
caster Mennonite  School,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
is  talking  on  “The  Church  School”; 
Roland  Young,  director  of  curriculum, 
East  Allen  (Ind.)  Schools,  will  discuss 
“The  Public  School.” 

Harold  Bauman,  Goshen  College  campus 
pastor  is  speaking  to  “A  Vision  for  the 
Educational  Community  in  the  Believers’ 
Church  Tradition.” 


=CAS 

most  convenient  and  economical  way  to  ' 
have  the  Gospel  Herald  sent  to  each  home  in  your  congregation? 

Answer:  The  Gospel  Herald  EVERY  HOME  PLAN.  The  Every 
Home  Plan  ~ Convenience  and  Saving. 

— Convenience  because  one  person  handles  all  the  subscrip- 
tions for  the  whole  congregation. 

— Saving  because  you  save  22  1/2%  over  the  one-year  single 
subscription  rate. 

If  not  all  your  members  wish  the  Gospel  Herald,  you  can  still 
have  the  convenience  of  group  subscription  and  save  13%  with  the 
80%  PLAN. 


For  information  on  either  of  these  group  plans,  write  to: 

Gospel  Herald  EVERY  HOME  PLAN 
Mennonite  Publishing  House 
61 6 Walnut  Avenue 
Scottdale,  PA  15683 
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Seventeenth  annual  Christian  Life 
Meeting  will  be  held  at  Columbia  (Pa.) 
Mennonite  Church,  Feb.  17.  Instructors 
will  be  James  S.  Delp  and  Norman  G. 
Kolb. 

A Spiritual  Life  Retreat,  beginning 
Feb.  22  and  concluding  Feb.  23,  is 
planned  for  Harvest  Drive  Farm  Motel, 
Gordonville,  Pa.  Daniel  Yutzi,  Harrison- 
bug,  Va.,  will  be  speaking  on  the  theme 
"Jesus  Christ  Is  Lord.’  Elmer  J.  and 
Ruth  Ann  Martin  are  the  directors.  For 
retreat  information  contact  Mrs.  M.  Roh- 
rer  Hershey,  109  Brusen  Drive,  Lititz, 
Pa.  17543,  or  phone  (717)  626-5547.  Ad- 
vance reservations  requested. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  (Man.) 
elected  four  new  members  to  its  seven- 
person  executive  committee  at  its  Board’s 
annual  reorganization  on  Jan.  5.  Peter 
H.  Peters,  principal  of  the  Mennonite 
Brethren  Collegiate  Institute,  Winnipeg, 
was  named  chairman  to  succeed  Jake 
Harms.  Peter  Stobbe,  Brandon,  and  Syd 
Reimer,  Rosenort,  were  elected  to  the 
positions  of  vice-chairman  and  treasurer; 
and  Abe  Teichroeb,  Winnipeg,  was  the 
fourth  new  member  elected.  Returning 
members  of  the  executive  committee  are 
Gerhard  Ens,  Gretna,  secretary;  Art 
Rempel,  Steinbach,  and  Larry  Kehler, 
Winnipeg. 

Muriel  Thiessen  Stackley  of  New- 
ton, Kan.,  has  been  appointed  editor  of 
the  new  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Women’s  Mission  Association  publication 
to  be  named  Window  to  Mission.  The 
quarterly  magazine,  to  be  inserted  in 
The  Mennonite,  will  begin  publication  on 
Apr.  9.  Stackley  assumed  the  part-time 
position  on  Jan.  1.  She  is  also  perform- 
ing editorial  work  for  the  Commission 
on  Education  on  a part-time  basis. 

Roy  T.  Hartzler,  assistant  executive 
secretary,  Mennonite  Board  of  Education, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  initiated  the  area  Church- 
wide Education  Thrust  at  the  board  of 
trustees-faculty-staff  dinner,  Monday, 
Jan.  21,  at  Christopher  Dock  Mennonite 
High  School,  Lansdale,  Pa.  Hartzler 
said  the  “key  understanding  essential  to 
the  comprehension  of  the  educational 
emphasis  is  that  a church,  such  as  the 
Mennonite  Church,  with  unique  emphases 
cannot  survive  without  a unique  type 
of  education.  These  uniquenesses  will 
affect  purposes,  program,  and  curricu- 
lum. Structure  and  shape  of  education 
are  to  be  determined  by  what  the  peo- 
ple believe  and  their  basic  biblical  and 
theological  understandings.” 

The  Mennonite  Central  Committee’s 
Open  Circle  program  for  offenders  in 
Manitoba  has  received  a three-year 
grant  from  Canada  Manpower  s LEAP 


Outreach  Program.  The  grant  will  pro- 
vide Open  Circle  with  approximately 
$16,000  in  1974,  $12,000  in  1975,  and 
$8,000  during  the  third  year.  The  mon- 
ies from  Canada  Manpower  will  be  sup- 
plemented by  contributions  from  MCC 
(Man.)  and  fees  for  services.  Open  Circle, 
which  is  administered  by  the  peace  and 
social  concerns  committee  of  MCC  (Man.), 
was  begun  in  mid- 1973  under  the  direc- 
tion of  C.  N.  Friesen. 

Unrestricted  gifts  to  Eastern  Menno- 
nite High  School,  College,  and  Seminary 
totaled  $171,000  at  the  close  of  the  first 
half  of  the  1973-74  fiscal  year,  Dec.  31, 
Truman  H.  Brunk,  Jr.,  acting  coordinator 
of  development,  reported.  This  figure 
marks  a $65,000  or  60  percent  increase 
over  last  year  at  the  same  time,  he  said. 
An  additional  $134,000  in  restricted  gifts 
by  Dec.  31  brought  the  total  giving  to 
$305,000  for  a 33  percent  increase  over 
last  year,  Brunk  added. 

Annual  sessions  of  the  Iowa-Nebraska 
District  Conference  will  be  hosted  by  the 
First  Mennonite  Church  of  Iowa  City, 
Iowa,  Aug.  13-15.  Evening  sessions  will 
be  held  at  the  Iowa  Mennonite  School 
Auditorium,  Kalona,  Iowa. 

The  Deder,  Ethiopia,  medical  pro- 
gram is  probably  due  for  a change  in 
form,  according  to  Dennis  and  Lucille 
Boettger,  missionary  doctor  couple  in 
Ethiopia.  Roads  that  once  required  four- 
wheel-drive  vehicles  are  becoming  hard- 
surface,  all-weather  roads,  and  thus  the 
need  for  a complete  medical  facility  is 
declining.  Surgical  and  acute  care  is 
available  in  Dire  Dawa  and  Harrar. 
Wrote  the  Boettgers,  “Pray  for  direction 
and  wisdom  in  the  change  from  a com- 
plete active  treatment  center  to  a com- 
munity-oriented health  service. 

A Spanish  Mennonite  ministry  has 
begun  in  Miami  and  Immokalee,  Fla. 
In  Miami  Spanish  services  are  being  con- 
ducted on  Sunday  afternoons  by  the  En- 
rique Ayala  family.  The  Isidoro  Saez 
family  is  developing  a witness  in  Immo- 
kalee. Both  families  were  sent  by  the 
Spanish  Mennonite  Council  from  their 
home  congregation  of  Good  Shepherd 
Mennonite  Church,  Lancaster,  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  begin  this  work.  They  moved 
to  Florida  early  in  December  1973. 
They  are  being  supported  with  Home 
Ministries  funds  for  the  first  six  months, 
after  which  they  will  be  looking  to  the 
Southeast  Convention  for  their  support. 

A two-day  spiritual  life  conference 
held  in  early  December  at  Nazareth  Bi- 
ble Academy,  Ethiopia,  resulted  in  a 
number  of  students  accepting  Christ, 
wrote  Vivian  Beachy,  teacher  at  the 
academy. 


An  agreement  between  Brenn-Field 
Nursing  Center,  Orrville,  Ohio,  and  the 
Mennonite  Home  for  the  Aged,  Rittman, 
Ohio,  has  made  it  possible  for  residents 
of  Rittman  Home,  who  so  wish,  to  enter 
Brenn-Field  when  construction  of  its 
new  facility  is  completed  in  early  July. 
“We  are  pleased  with  this  generous 
contract  for  our  residents,’  said  J.  Lester 
Graybill,  chairman  of  the  Board  which 
recommended  a phase-out  program  for 
the  Rittman  Home  last  summer.  The 
Rittman  Home  was  the  first  retirement 
home  of  the  Mennonite  Church.  Plans 
have  been  made  to  have  all  residents 
transferred  by  mid-summer  1974. 


Paul  and  Mary  Yoder  with  their  daughter 
Elizabeth 


Depressed  and  anxiety-ridden  pa- 
tients in  Clintwood,  Va.,  have  been  find- 
ing help  from  Paul  Yoder.  A recent 
Voluntary  Service  report  to  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  revealed 
that  there  have  been  encouraging  results 
from  some  who  said  he’s  the  only  doc- 
tor that  was  ever  able  to  help  them. 
Paul  and  Mary  Yoder  and  their  daughter 
Elizabeth  are  second-year  VSers  at 
Clintwood. 

The  ninth  Summer  Inter-Mennonite 
Graduate  Seminar,  sponsored  by  Gen- 
eral Conference  and  Mennonite  Church 
student  services,  is  planned  for  Aug.  10- 
18.  Helmuth  Harder,  theology  professor 
at  Canadian  Mennonite  Bible  College, 
Winnipeg,  will  again  be  director,  Pro- 
gram and  registration  details  are  avail- 
able from  Virgil  J.  Brenneman,  Box  370, 
Elkhart,  Ind.  46514. 

Hesston  College  is  offering  a new 
program,  open  to  both  men  and  women, 
in  respiratory  therapy.  Emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  function  and  design  of  therapy 
equipment,  principles  and  methods  of 
gas  supply,  equipment  maintenance  and 
application.  The  program  includes  pre- 
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clinical  work  at  Hesston  College  with 
theory  and  practice  in  clinics  and  affili- 
ated hospitals.  Completion  of  the  pro- 
gram enables  the  graduate  to  take  the 
examination  to  become  a registered 
therapist  (ARIT). 

Paul  Christophel,  son  of  the  Harold 
Christophels,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  ar- 
rived in  Ghana  on  Jan.  14.  As  a Menno- 
nite  Board  Overseas  Mission  Associate, 
Paul  will  be  working  in  agricultural 
development  near  Wale  Wale,  Northern 
Region.  Paul’s  OMA  colleagues  are  Rol- 
and Leichty,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  and 
Randy  Stuckey,  Archbold,  Ohio. 

Jolene  and  Robert  Yoder,  Menno- 
nite  missionaries  serving  with  the  United 
Mission  to  Nepal,  finished  language  study 
in  Katmandu  in  early  December.  They 
are  now  living  in  Butwal,  where  Bob  is 
site  engineer  at  the  power  project  and 
Jolene  teaches  English  to  trainees  at  the 
technical  institute. 

Keep  in  touch  with  your  missionary 
representatives  throughout  the  year. 
Directories  listing  addresses  for  the  Men- 
nonite  Board  of  Missions  overseas  work- 
ers are  available  without  charge  from 
Esther  Graber,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
46514. 

“Come  to  the  Water”  is  the  title  of 
a new  record  being  released  by  the 
Mountain  Anthem  mixed  chorus  of  Salis- 
bury, Pa.,  according  to  Abe  Rittenhouse, 
studio  manager  and  engineer  for  Menno- 
nite  Broadcasts.  Rittenhouse  recorded 
the  chorus  on  Dec.  31  and  edited  togeth- 
er a master  tape  from  which  the  new 
record  will  be  made.  The  new  a cappella 
album  will  be  available  in  early  spring. 
For  additional  information,  write  Menno 
Beachy,  R.  1,  Salisbury,  Pa.  15558. 
Songs  on  the  album  include  “Fill  My 
Cup,  Lord,”  “Sweeter  Gets  the  Journey,” 
and  “The  Kind  Shepherd.” 

Choice  Books  plans  to  distribute  in- 
spirational paperback  books  in  profession- 
al offices  on  an  experimental  basis,  ac- 
cording to  director  Ron  Yoder.  Two 
distribution  plans  are  being  tested,  Yoder 
said. 

Under  the  first  plan  (Plan  A)  inspira- 
tional books  will  be  placed  in  professional 
offices  (doctors,  dentists,  lawyers,  and  so 
on)  for  “your  reading  enjoyment  while 
you  wait.”  Business  reply  envelopes  at 
the  specially  designed  book  displays  will 
enable  persons  to  purchase  books  by  mail 
order.  Under  Plan  B,  Choice  Books  will 
be  placed  on  small  display  racks  in  pro- 
fessional offices  and  sold  on  location  to 
anyone  wishing  to  purchase  a copy.  Under 
this  plan,  clients  will  place  their  money 
for  the  book  in  an  envelope  and  give  it 
to  the  receptionist. 

Bluffton  College  is  looking  for  an 
academically  qualified  person,  committed 


to  Christian  faith  and  having  an  under- 
standing of  Anabaptist  doctrine,  to  assume 
the  responsibilities  of  dean  of  academic 
affairs.  Interested  individuals  are  invited 
to  apply  or  suggest  nominations.  Send 
applications,  nominations,  and  inquiries 
to:  Dr.  Richard  Weaver,  Chairman,  Search 
Committee,  Bluffton  College,  Bluffton, 
Ohio  45817. 

Special  meetings:  Elam  Stauffer 

and  Don  Jacobs  will  speak  on  “Jesus 
Christ  Is  Lord”  in  the  Bayshore  and  Tut- 
tle Avenue  Mennonite  churches,  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  Feb.  2-10.  They  will  be  speaking 
morning  and  evening.  Eldon  King, 
Dalton,  Ohio,  at  Northside  Mennonite 
Church,  Lima,  Ohio,  Feb.  17-20.  Wil- 
liam R.  Miller,  North  Liberty,  Ind.,  at 
Western,  Salem,  Ore.,  Feb.  1-7.  Paul  M. 
Roth,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  at  Doylestown, 
(Pa.)  Mennonite  Church,  Feb.  24-27. 

New  members  by  baptism:  seven  at 
Belmont,  Elkhart,  Ind.;  eighteen  at 
Central,  Archbold,  Ohio;  two  by  confession 
of  faith  at  Northside,  Lima,  Ohio;  three 
by  baptism  and  three  by  confession  of 
faith  at  Greenmonte,  Greenville,  Va. 

Change  of  address:  John  E.  Heyer- 
ly  from  2512  Holmes,  to  3711  Metropoli- 
tan, Kansas  City,  Kan.  66106. 

readers  say 

Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  comment 
on  printed  articles. 

These  remarks  are  in  response  to  the  arti- 
cle, “The  Role  of  Women:  Time  for  a Fresh 
Look,”  in  the  Jan.  8 issue.  Although  I agree 
with  much  of  what  was  said,  I cannot  go  along 
with  all  the  ideas.  I believe  Christianity  itself 
has  done  much  to  raise  women  above  a second- 
class  status.  Women  are  being  used  in  the 
church  in  many  different  ways  and  I think  that 
is  good.  But  I strongly  disagree  that  women 
should  be  ordained  to  the  ministry.  1 Tim.  2:12 
states  that  a woman  should  not  teach  nor  usurp 
authority  over  the  man.  I cannot  understand 
the  statement  concerning  why  our  tradition  and 
practice  have  been  regulated  by  Paul’s  teachings 
instead  of  Christ’s.  I understand  from  2 Tim. 
3:16  that  all  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration 
of  God.  — Mrs.  Elsie  M.  Pennington,  Lancaster, 
Pa. 

In  response  to  the  various  articles  published 
recently  on  the  role  of  women,  we  would  like 
to  ask  several  questions  and  offer  some  sugges- 
tions. 

1.  Why  is  it  that  the  role  of  the  submission 
of  the  wife  to  the  headship  of  the  husband  (or 
woman  to  man  in  general)  is  being  considered 
“unequal”  or  “inferior  ”?  Why  cannot  it  be 
viewed  rather  as  a means  of  complementing 
the  role  of  headship,  each  role  being  necessary 
and  of  equal  value  although  not  the  same? 
Surely  this  is  in  harmony  with  both  the  teach- 
ings of  Jesus  and  Paul.  Hasn’t  our  idea  of  the 
“unequal”  or  “inferior  role  of  woman  devel- 
oped largely  from  secular  society  where  pride 
and  desire  for  worldly  recognition  is  the  source 
from  which  much  of  the  dissatisfactions  spring? 

2.  Why  is  it  that  Paul’s  teaching  is  being  re- 
garded as  merely  cultural  and  a product  of  his 
male-dominated  society?  Where  is  our  faith  in 
the  inspiration  of  all  Scripture?  If  we  make  ex- 


cuses for  Paul  because  his  writings  are  not  in 
harmony  with  current,  secular-inspired  trends, 
where  do  we  ever  draw  the  line?  Where  will 
we  stop  in  trying  to  adjust  the  Scripture  to 
our  current  age?  (rather  than  vice  versa).  We 
would  like  to  suggest  that  Paul  did  not  originate 
the  basic  roles  of  headship  for  men  and  sub- 
mission for  women.  These  roles  were  firmly 
implemented  in  the  creation  itself  as  given  in 
Genesis  1-3,  and  to  which  Paul  refers  in  1 Tim. 
2:13,  14.  In  his  writings  Paul  just  restates  and 
elaborates  on  these  basic  principles  of  creation 
within  the  framework  of  the  New  Covenant. 
These  principles  will  last  as  long  as  time  it- 
self. 

Much  more  could  be  said;  but  for  a solid, 
biblical  frame  of  reference  in  this  constantly 
changing  age,  we  recommend  the  book  The 
Christian  Family  by  Larry  Christenson. 

We  are  thankful  that  there  need  not  be  any 
disharmony  between  the  teachings  of  Jesus  and 
Paul  — the  disharmony  lies  only  in  our  inter- 
pretation. Truly  "a  renewed  mind,”  willing 
to  look  at  the  issues  of  our  times  from  God’s 
point  of  reference,  is  urgently  needed  for  the 
20th-century  believer.  We  praise  God  for  the 
Holy  Spirit  who  has  liberated  our  individual 
lives  and  our  marriage  as  we  live  together  in 
“divine  order”!  — Ekkehard  and  Wilma  Lichti, 
Goshen,  Ind. 

• • • 

Relative  to  Beulah  Kauffman’s  article,  “The 
Role  of  Women:  Time  for  a Fresh  Look,”  I 
have  chosen  to  write  a response. 

I am  sure  that  in  the  past  some  women  have 
suffered  because  of  the  unfairness  of  men,  just 
as  children  have  been  mistreated  by  mothers 
and  fathers  who  had  it  in  their  power  to  do  so. 
This  does  not  make  God’s  order  wrong,  nor 
does  Scripture  hold  contradictions.  Galatians 
3:28,  29  explains  that  all  races  and  people  in 
different  walks  of  life  are  of  the  same  worth 
and  importance  to  God  and  heirs  of  salvation. 
In  Joel  2:28-32  we  read  that  God  will  pour  out 
His  Spirit  upon  all  flesh,  including  women  and 
men,  and  they  shall  prophesy.  But  this  does 
not  mean  that  slaves  shall  be  licensed  to  seize 
their  masters’  goods  and  reign  over  them,  or 
that  children  may  gain  mastery  over  their  par- 
ents, or  that  woman  may  assume  the  headship 
of  man.  These  Scriptures  do  not  change  the 
order  of  God  because  of  His  impartiality  of 
dealing  with  people.  I think  God’s  Spirit  would 
rather  bring  into  their  lives  a greater  faithful- 
ness in  the  place  God  has  ordained  them  to  be. 

Though  Jesus  did  “affirm  the  worth  of  the 
individual,  whether  woman  or  man”  it  is  true 
that  He  did  not  include  any  women  in  His 
choosing  of  the  Twelve  disciples.  Before  His 
departure  He  commissioned  the  eleven  disciples 
to  “go  into  all  the  world”  and  of  course  they 
were  to  pass  it  on  to  others. 

Mrs.  Kauffman  writes  that  women  are  no 
longer  satisfied  with  second-class  status,  but  if 
they  refuse  God’s  way,  their  status  is  second- 
class. 

What  is  abnormal  about  a little  girl  playing 
with  dolls?  It  is  their  very  nature,  for  who  else 
can  be  a future  mother?  Is  the  role  that  God 
ordained  for  women  to  be  despised?  To  say  that 
any  girls  are  “silly,  stupid,  beautiful,  but  dumb 
and  helpless”  is  a hard  charge,  and  would  not 
this  description  more  likely  fit  an  untrained 
and  undisciplined  girl  than  one  who  was  taught 
in  the  ways  of  dignity? 

In  Isaiah  3:12,  13  we  read,  “As  for  my  peo- 
ple, children  are  their  oppressors,  and  women 
rule  over  them.  O my  people,  they  which  lead 
thee  cause  thee  to  err,  and  destroy  the  way  of 
thy  paths. 

“The  Lord  standeth  up  to  plead,  and  stand- 
eth  to  judge  the  people.” 

The  spirit  and  objectives  of  Beulah  Kauffman 
will  eventually  lead  into  conditions  spoken  of  in 
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this  Scripture.  — Mrs.  Reist  Mummau,  Mt.  Joy, 
Pa. 


births 

"Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord"  (Psalm  127:3) 

Adams,  Jesse  and  Martha  (Baker),  Dover, 
N.  J.,  second  daughter,  Karen  Jeanine,  Nov. 
11,  1973. 

Bauman,  Henry  and  Erla  (Wideman),  Elora, 
Ont.,  eighth  child,  fourth  daughter,  Laurie 
Jayne,  Dec.  16,  1973. 

Brenneman,  Keith  and  Marilyn  (Poole), 
Tavistock,  Ont.,  third  child,  second  daughter, 
Christine  Lynn,  Dec.  30,  1973. 

Dyer,  Craig  and  Barbara  (Gehman),  Boyer- 
town,  Pa.,  first  child,  Craig  Richardson  II, 
Nov.  15,  1973. 

Gerber,  Burnell  and  Bonnie  (Brown), 
Stratford,  Ont.,  first  child,  Andrea  Lynn,  Dec. 
13,  1973. 

Good,  LaVerne  and  Betty  (Gahman),  Per- 
kasie,  Pa.,  fourth  child,  first  daughter,  Eliza- 
beth Joy,  Jan.  10,  1974. 

Hahn,  David  and  Norma  (Hartman),  Waka- 
rusa,  Ind.,  fourth  child,  third  son,  Steven 
Edward,  Jan.  9,  1974. 

Histand,  Ivan  and  Martene  (Musselman), 
Neshaminy  Valley,  Pa.,  first  child,  Tonya  Sue, 
Jan.  8,  1974. 

Homan,  Carl  and  Joyce  (Zehr),  Harper,  Kan., 
second  child,  first  daughter,  Carla  Lesley, 
Jan.  5,  1974. 

Kauffman,  Richard  C.  and  Judith  (Berkey), 
M itchell ville,  Md.,  second  son,  Shane  Mar- 
shall, Nov.  10,  1973. 

King,  Walter  L.  and  Miriam  (Hostetter), 
Hickory,  N.C. , third  child,  first  son,  Walter 
Lee,  Jr.,  Nov.  24,  1973. 

Kropf,  Kenneth  and  Dianne  (Zehr),  Strat- 
ford, Ont.,  second  daughter,  Alisa  Mae,  Dec. 
10,  1973. 

Landis,  Arden  and  Caroline  (Cartmell), 
West  Brookville,  N.Y.,  Joshua  Warren,  Jan. 
4,  1974 

Martin,  Arvid  and  Lorraine  (Showalter), 
Almont,  Mich.,  second  daughter,  Heather  Renee, 
Jan.  7,  1974. 

Sauder,  Lawrence  and  Elda  (Wagler),  Kitchen- 
er, Ont.,  second  son,  Christopher  Paul,  Dec. 
28,  1973. 

Sonifrank,  David  E.  and  Janet  (Fisher),  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  first  child,  Sandra  Lea,  Dec. 
20,  1973. 

Stiner,  Mark  and  Dawn  (Baer),  Maugansville, 
Md.,  first  child,  Laura  Joyce,  Dec.  17,  1973. 

Weaver,  John  B.  and  Esther  (Gingerich), 

, Fla.,  second  child,  first  daughter 

Anita  Renee,  Jan.  6,  1974. 


marriages 

May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes  estab- 
lished by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six  months' 
free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to 
those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald  if  the 
address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Bergstrom  — Ropp.  — William  S.  Berg- 
strom, Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Willowdale  Chapel, 
and  Lois  Elaine  Ropp,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  West 
Union  cong.,  Parnell,  Iowa,  by  Herman  E. 
Ropp  and  Daniel  P.  Bergstrom,  fathers  of  the 
bride  and  groom,  Nov.  17,  1973. 

Derstine  — Janzen.  — Neil  Derstine,  Hat- 
field, Pa.,  Blooming  Glen  cong.,  and  Linda  Jan- 
zen, Niagara  on  the  Lake,  Ont.,  Bethany  cong., 
by  David  P.  Neufeld,  Dec.  15,  1973. 

Guhr  — Kirdendall.  — Rena  D.  Guhr, 
Newton,  Kan.,  Tabor  cong.,  and  Cheryl  A. 
Kirkendall,  Cloverdale,  Ohio,  Mt.  Pleasant  cong., 
by  Ronald  D.  Martin,  Dec.  28,  1973. 


Horning  — Redcay,  — James  S.  Horning, 
Ephrata,  Pa.,  Metzler  cong.,  and  Jean  L.  Red- 
cay,  Quarryville,  Pa.,  New  Providence  cong., 
by  A.  Clyde  Hostetter,  Jan.  12,  1974. 

Martin  — Shane.  — David  M.  Martin,  Bech- 
telsville,  Pa.,  Bally  cong.,  and  Sandra  Lynn 
Shane,  Boyertown,  Pa.,  Lutheran  Church,  by 
Clyde  1.  Fry  and  James  C.  Longacre,  Oct.  20, 

1973. 

Nussbaum  — Albert.  — Robert  Nussbaum, 
Ravenna,  Ohio,  and  Sue  Albert,  Hudson,  Ohio, 
Aurora  cong.,  by  David  F.  Miller,  Nov.  1,  1973. 

Tennant  — Elliott.  — Chester  Tennant 
and  Laurie  Elliott,  both  from  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
Locust  Lane  Chapel,  by  Ray  M.  Geigley,  Jan.  5, 

1974. 


obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  those  who  are  bereaved. 

Axt,  Elam,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Axt, 
was  born  in  Waterloo  Co.,  Ont.,  Dec.  21,  1888; 
died  at  the  South  Waterloo  Memorial  Hospital, 
Cambridge,  Ont.,  Jan.  9,  1974;  aged  86  y.  19  d. 
On  Sept.  3,  1911  he  was  married  to  Olivia  Sny- 
der, who  preceded  him  in  death  on  Apr.  6, 
1959.  Surviving  are  one  daughter  (Olive  — 
Mrs.  Edward  Good)  and  3 grandchildren.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Shantz  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Jan.  12, 
in  charge  of  J.  Lester  Kehl  and  Leslie  Witmer; 
interment  in  the  Shantz  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Hjelmstad,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Edward 
and  Gladys  Miller,  was  born  in  La  Junta,  Colo., 
Mar.  6,  1910;  died  at  the  Mennonite  Hospital, 
La  Junta,  Colo.,  Nov.  11,  1973;  aged  63  y.  8 m. 
5 d.  On  Apr.  11,  1934,  she  was  married  to 
Magnar  Hjelmstad,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  2 daughters  (Ellenor — Mrs.  Deraid  Bren- 
neman and  Dottie  — Mrs.  Phil  Kinsinger),  2 
sons  (Don  and  Jon),  8 grandchildren,  and  2 sis- 
ters (Dorothy — Mrs.  Robert  McFarland  and 
Mary  Ellen  — Mrs.  O.  G.  Stucky).  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Rocky  Ford  Mennonite  Church. 

Hochstetler,  Angela  Joy,  daughter  of  Lee  and 
Betty  (Mullet)  Hochstetler,  was  Dorn  at  the  Elk- 
hart General  Hospital,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Nov.  27, 
1973;  died  of  pneumonia  at  the  Elkhart  Hospi- 
tal, Nov.  30,  1973;  aged  3 d.  Surviving  are  her 
parents  and  one  sister  (Carrie  Ann).  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  North  Main  Street 
Mennonite  Church,  in  charge  of  Norman  Lyn- 
daker  and  Homer  North;  interment  in  the  Union 
Center  Cemetery. 

Jorgenson,  Brentley  Ivan,  son  of  Gary  and 
Bonnie  (Sutter)  Jorgenson,  was  born  on  Mar. 
31,  1973;  died  at  his  home  in  Kouts,  Ind.,  Dec. 
12,  1973;  aged  8 m.  12  d.  He  is  survived  by  his 
parents,  3 sisters  (Michelle,  Karla,  and  Karen), 
one  brother  (Gary,  Jr.),  grandparents  (Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Jorgenson  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ivan 
Sutter),  and  great-grandmothers  (Mrs.  Iva  Sut- 
ter, Mrs.  Naomi  Miller,  and  Mrs.  Viola  Jorgen- 
son). Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Hope- 
well  Mennonite  Church,  in  charge  of  John  F. 
Murray  and  Samuel  S.  Miller;  interment  in  the 
Hopewell  Cemetery. 

Klopfenstein,  Mabel,  daughter  of  Martin  and 
Katie  (Roth)  Eicher,  was  born  in  Milford,  Neb., 
Mar.  8,  1898;  died  at  Goshen,  Ind.,  Jan.  14, 
1974;  aged  75  y.  10  m.  6 d.  On  Aug.  5,  1915, 
she  was  married  to  James  G.  Klopfenstein,  who 
preceded  her  in  death  on  Feb.  7,  1968.  Sur- 
viving are  5 sons  (Wayne,  Ted,  Keith,  Harry, 
and  Wilbur),  4 daughters  (Zola — Mrs.  Sterling 
Rediger,  Fern  — Mrs.  Dillon  Graber,  Dorothy 
— Mrs.  Ora  Morningstar,  and  Edith — Mrs. 
Kenneth  Wogoman),  42  grandchildren,  33  great- 
grandchildren, and  one  sister  (Mrs.  Elsie  Troy- 
er).  Two  daughters  (Betty  and  Bernice — Mrs. 
Lawrence  Hauder)  preceded  her  in  death.  Fu- 


neral services  were  held  at  the  North  Goshen 
Mennonite  Church  on  Jan.  17,  in  charge  of 
Timothy  H.  Brenneman,  Russell  Krabill,  and 
J.  C.  Wenger;  interment  in  the  Elkhart  Prairie 
Cemetery. 

Riegsecker,  Louis,  son  of  Theophilus  and 
Frieda  (Goldsmith)  Riegsecker,  was  born  in 
Henry  Co.,  Ohio,  July  24,  1901;  died  at  the 
home  of  his  daughter  at  Stryker,  Ohio,  Dec.  22, 
1973;  aged  72  y.  4 m.  28  d.  On  Dec.  29,  1921, 
he  was  married  to  Della  Stutzman,  who  pre- 
ceded him  in  death  on  June  23,  1962.  Surviving 
are  7 children  (Freeman,  Orval,  Donald,  Earl, 
Virgie  — Mrs.  Stanley  Aeschliman,  Arlene  — 
Mrs.  Wayne  E.  Wyse,  and  Shirley — Mrs. 
Merle  Klopfenstein),  24  grandchildren,  2 great- 
grandchildren, and  2 brothers  (Benjamin  and 
Clarence).  Two  sons  and  2 daughters  (Mildred, 
Louis,  Jr.,  Florence,  and  Dale)  preceded  him  in 
death.  He  was  a member  of  the  Tedrow  Men- 
nonite Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
the  Central  Mennonite  Church  on  Dec.  26,  in 
charge  of  Charles  H.  Gautsche,  Roy  Sauder, 
and  Archie  Graber;  interment  in  the  Pettisville 
Cemetery. 

Short,  Clinton  J.,  son  of  John  C.  and  Lyd- 
ia Short,  was  born  near  Archbold,  Ohio,  Mar. 
13,  1903;  died  at  the  Williams  Co.  General  Hos- 
pital, Montpelier,  Ohio,  Dec.  30,  1973;  aged  70 
y.  9 m.  17  d.  On  Jan.  6,  1927,  he  was  married 
to  Orlyss  Short,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  one  daughter  (Elaine — Mrs.  David  Graber), 
2 grandsons,  and  one  sister  (Mrs.  Nellie  Grieser). 
He  was  a member  of  the  Pine  Grove  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Jan.  2,  in  charge  of  D.  Wyse  Graber;  interment 
in  the  Lockport  Cemetery. 

Slaubaugh,  William  H.,  son  of  Henry  and 
Magdalene  (Miller)  Slaubaugh,  was  born  in  Iowa 
Co.,  Aug.  22,  1883;  died  at  the  Sigourney  Hos- 
pital, Sigourney,  Iowa,  Jan.  11,  1974;  aged  90 
y.  4 m.  20  d.  On  Nov.  30,  1911,  he  was  married 
to  Naomi  Hooley,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  3 daughters  (Emily  — Mrs.  Oren  Blosser, 
Beulah  — Mrs.  Floyd  Miller,  and  Helen  — 
Mrs.  Paul  E.  Yoder),  one  son  (Dwight),  12  grand- 
children, 10  great-grandchildren.  He  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  an  infant  son  (Donald  W. ) and 
10  brothers  and  sisters.  He  was  a member  of 
the  West  Union  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Jan.  14,  in  charge 
of  Duane  Brenneman  and  Emery  Hochstetler; 
interment  in  the  West  Union  Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Harvey,  son  of  Joas  and  Amanda 
(Yoder)  Yoder,  was  born  near  Inman,  Kan.,  Oct. 
2,  1895;  died  at  his  home  on  Jan.  10,  1974; 
aged  78  y.  3 m.  8 d.  On  Apr.  8,  1925,  he  was 
married  to  Feme  Boyts,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  2 daughters  (Mona  Bebe  — Mrs. 
Clifford  King  and  Shirley — Mrs.  Claude 
Swartzendruber),  one  son  (Doyle  E.),  7 grand- 
children, and  3 brothers  (Irvin,  Henry,  and 
David).  One  son  (Max),  preceded  him  in  death. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Crystal  Springs  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Jan.  13,  in  charge  of  Earl  Buckwalter 
and  Millard  Osborne;  interment  in  the  adjoin- 
ing cemetery. 


P 108  Tom  Schenk  and  Ford  Times. 


calendar 

Ohio  and  Eastern  Conference  at  Central  Christian 
High  School,  Kidron,  Ohio,  Mar.  6-9. 

Homecoming,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  Apr.  26-28. 

Iowa-Nebraska  District  Conference  at  First  Mennonite 
Church,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  Aug.  13-15. 
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The  Best  and  the  Brightest  by  David 
Halberstam.  Random  House,  New  York, 
1973.  Hardcover,  $10.00;  paperback,  $1.95 

I first  read  David  Halberstam's  The 
Best  and  the  Brightest  when  it  appeared 
in  hardcover  a year  ago.  This  is  a deeply 
disturbing  record  of  the  Vietnam  War 
and  how  the  Kennedy  and  more  particu- 
larly the  Johnson  administrations,  fearful 
of  being  tagged  with  the  charge  of  "be- 
ing soft  on  communism”  or  “weak  presi- 
dents,” slipped  step  by  step  into  a shabby 
war  in  Southeast  Asia.  I have  again  read 
this  book,  now  just  out  in  paperback,  and 
it  gets  better,  more  significant  with  age. 

Halberstam  describes  how  in  the  presi- 
dential employ  was  a stable  of  the  “best 
and  the  brightest,”  pragmatic,  amoral,  am- 
bitious young  men  (the  smoothest  and 
glibbest),  all  with  impeccable  credentials. 
This  loyal  ingroup,  in  uneasy  alliance 
with  the  Pentagon  and  the  CIA,  op- 
timistically improvised  plan  after  plan 
which  backed  us  blindly  into  the  Viet- 
nam War.  They  filtered  out  unpleasant 
truth  from  Vietnam  and  told  lies  to  cover 
the  step-by-step  descent  into  hell.  With 
only  a few  faint  voices  leaking  their 
doubts,  no  one  had  the  courage  to 
break  with  the  system  of  deceit,  to  re- 
sign, to  protest.  The  bright  ones 
close  to  the  throne  could  rationalize  that 
they  “must  go  along,”  to  compromise,  to 
be  there  to  shape  policy  for  the  good  of 
the  nation  at  a later  date  — not  knowing 
that  that  noble  hour  would  never  come, 
not  realizing  the  corrupting  character  of 
deceit,  nor  the  habit-forming  drug  of 
power.  The  story  begins  in  the  honey- 
moon days  of  Kennedy  and  ends  with 
the  fall  of  Johnson. 

Substitute  the  name  Nixon  for  Johnson; 
substitute  Ehrlichman,  Haldeman,  Dean, 
and  Colson  for  Bundy,  McNamara,  Rostow, 
and  Taylor;  substitute  “the  plumbers”  for 
CIA;  substitute  California  advertising 
men  for  men  from  MIT  and  Harvard; 
and  finally  substitute  Watergate  for  Viet- 
nam and  you  have  two  tragedies  cut  of 
the  same  cloth.  And  it’s  the  fabric  of  sin 
and  misgovernment.  Here  is  “the  ar- 
rogance of  power,”  “the  imperial  presi- 
dency,” a common  distrust  of  the  people. 
Congress,  and  the  press.  Watergate, 
following  on  the  heels  of  Vietnam,  makes 
this  a doubly  significant  book.  The  record 
of  Vietnam  and  Watergate  are  both 
associated  with  words  and  phrases  like 
these:  power,  remaining  number  one, 

toughness,  image,  winning,  never  being  a 
loser,  hard  nosed  realism,  “toughing  it 
out,”  covert  operations,  information  con- 
trol, government  by  manipulation.  Just 


as  Vietnam  destroyed  Johnson  and  the 
best  and  brightest  around  him,  so  Water- 
gate is  slowly  destroying  Nixon  and  al- 
most all  those  around  him. 

I suspect  that  if  the  Lord  spares  our 
country  a few  more  decades  we  shall  look 
back  to  the  Vietnam-Watergate  era  and 
see  it  as  a Continental  Divide  in  the  his- 
tory of  American  society.  When  I first 
read  the  Best  and  the  Brightest , I had 
been  reading  the  Book  of  Jeremiah.  I saw 
striking  parallels  between  the  warnings 
of  this  Old  Testament  prophet  and  Hal- 
berstam’s critique  of  American  military 
policy  in  the  middle  and  late  sixties.  I 
even  started  to  write  a book  review  in 
the  form  of  a responsive  reading  of 
Jeremiah  and  Halberstam  speaking  to 
parallel  problems  across  the  span  of  cen- 
turies. Halberstam  doesn  t use  theological 
language  but  he  had  much  to  say  about 
the  demonic  forces,  the  princes  and  prin- 
cipalities of  darkness  of  our  day. 

Now  The  Best  and  the  Brightest  is 
available  in  paperback.  It  offers  good 
corrective  reading  for  those  who  think 
that  deceit  and  cover-up  began  with 
President  Nixon.  It  is  uncomfortable 
reading  if  you  have  affection  for  John 
Kennedy  and  his  men  of  Camelot,  and 
worse,  if  you  have  a lingering  admiration 
for  Johnson,  Rusk,  and  McNamara.  In  any 
event  this  is  highly  absorbing  reading  — 
rich  in  fascinating  personality  sketches  and 
insider’s  anecdotes.  As  I read  it  again  I 
saw  a hundred  sermons:  “Let  your  yea, 
be  yea,”  “by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
them,”  “they  that  take  the  sword  shall 
perish,”  “not  by  might  nor  by  power,” 
“blessed  are  the  meek,”  “be  not  con- 
formed to  this  world.”  These  issues  of 
Vietnam  and  Watergate  are  not  “just  pol- 
itics.” Here  written  big  and  bold  are  moral 
issues  which  lurk  in  the  hearts  of  each 
of  us. 

As  the  United  States  is  now  in  danger 
of  being  drawn  step  by  step  into  a war 
in  the  Middle  East,  we  owe  it  to  ourselves 
to  see  how  we  slipped  and  stumbled  into 
a war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Halberstam,  for  many  years  a New 
York  Times  correspondent,  is  one  of 
America’s  most  respected  journalists.  The 
Best  and  the  Brightest,  which  has  been  for 
almost  a year  in  the  top  ten  best  sellers 
in  nonfiction,  is  a book  to  be  taken  se- 
riously — a sad  book,  a prophetic  book,  a 
readable  book.  These  are  like  pages  torn 
out  of  the  books  of  the  Hebrew  prophets. 
Jeremiah,  I think,  would  have  approved 
this  book  with  its  call  to  national  re- 
pentance. — Robert  Kreider 


Solving  Problems  in  Marriage,  by  Robert 
Bower.  Eerdmans.  1972.  148  pp.  $2.45, 
paper. 

Robert  K.  Bower  is  professor  of  Practi- 
cal Theology  and  Pastoral  Counseling  in 
the  School  of  Theology  at  Fuller  Theo- 
logical Seminary  and  professor  of  Clinical 
Psychology  at  Fuller’s  Graduate  School 
of  Psychology.  Because  of  his  concern  for 
the  plight  of  many  married  couples  to- 
day he  has  written  this  book  for  married 
couples  to  read,  both  those  who  have  dif- 
ficulties in  their  marriage  relationship 
and  those  who  wish  a better  marriage. 
Though  couples  may  seek  professional 
counseling,  a large  part  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  devising  a solution  rests  on  them, 
and  since  there  are  many  common  ele- 
ments in  marital  problems,  couples  can 
gain  help  and  insight  from  reading.  The 
reader  can  start  anywhere  in  the  book 
hunting  out  the  part  which  concerns 
him  most. 

The  discussions  are  broad  in  outlook 
and  cognizant  of  the  problems  present-day 
marriage  encounters,  but  they  are  always 
kept  within  the  bounds  of  Christian  values. 
The  book  should  be  helpful  to  couples, 
pastors,  and  marriage  counselors  who  are 
seeking  solutions  in  a Christian  context. 
Excellent  for  church  libraries  where  it 
could  be  consulted  by  many  couples.  — 
Mrs.  Frances  Lehman. 


Biblical  Foundations  for  Christian  Wor- 
ship, by  Millard  C.  Lind.  Herald  Press. 
1972.  61  pp.  95c,  paper. 

Stick  to  worship  and  stay  out  of  politics 
is  hereby  reputed  — biblically.  The 
structure  of  covenant  as  a basic  pattern 
undergirding  Jewish  and  Christian  worship 
is  basically  theopolitics,  according  to 
author  Millard  Lind,  professor  of  Old 
Testament  and  Hebrew  at  Associated 
Mennonite  Seminaries,  Elkhart,  Ind.  Bib- 
lical worship  as  political  act  is  defined  as 
the  celebration  of  the  rule  of  God  as 
experienced  in  the  life  of  the  new  com- 
munity of  Christ.  This  God-rule  in  the  life 
of  the  community  is  portrayed  and  pro- 
claimed in  worship. 

This  small  book  asks  and  answers  the 
large  questions  of  what  it  is  we  are  cele- 
brating and  to  what  do  we  anchor  our 
understandings  in  the  biblical  revelation. 
Since  Lind  does  not  set  out  to  answer  the 
question  of  how  we  worship  (including  the 
manner,  method,  and  psychology),  that 
question  goes  unanswered  — deferring  to 
the  prior  questions  of  who  and  whom. 
— LeRoy  Kennel. 
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The  Better  Way 


The  strange  paradox  of  the  Christian  faith  is  that 
Christ  has  called  us  to  follow  Him  in  a way  which  is  pain- 
ful, but  which  He  insists  is  really  more  fun  than  the  oth- 
er way.  We  can  never  quite  believe  this,  though  we  see 
glimmers  of  it  occasionally.  Perhaps  because  the  church 
has  become  the  carrier  of  a traditional  morality,  it  is 
viewed  as  rigid  and  joyless  in  contrast  to  the  seeming 
flexibility  and  spontaneity  of  the  children  of  this  world. 

The  charge  is  sometimes  correct.  But  if  so,  it  is  because 
Christians  have  left  the  first  principles  of  their  faith  and 
have  accepted  less  than  the  better  way  which  Jesus  and 
the  apostles  taught.  To  this  way  we  need  to  return  again 
and  again  in  hope  that  we  may  better  understand  and  so 
speak  and  practice  more  clearly  the  good  news  that  God 
is  love  and  that  love  and  sacrifice  are  better  than  hate 
and  indulgence.  Not  only  are  they  better  for  you  — they 
are  more  fun! 

Because  the  words  of  Jesus  come  to  us  in  translation 


and  often  in  an  ancient  version,  we  may  lose  their  force 
to  challenge  the  worn-out  ways  of  the  world.  These  ways 
have  been  weighed  in  the  balances  and  found  wanting 
generation  after  generation,  yet  they  are  accepted  as  the 
best  options  available  by  those  who  have  either  not  heard, 
not  understood,  or  who  have  rejected  the  good  news. 

Try  translating  the  word  “blessed”  in  Jesus’  Beati- 
tudes as  “happiness”  or  better  yet,  “more  fun”!  It 
doesn’t  sound  right,  does  it?  Not  even  the  Living  Bible 
goes  that  far!  Perhaps  it  isn’t  exactly  the  right  word  but 
I think  it  is  closer  than  we  might  think  at  first  glance. 

The  point  is  that  Jesus  has  turned  upside  down  the 
cherished  human  values  of  pride,  greed,  and  double- 
mindedness. He  insists  that  the  really  happy  people  are 
those  who  are  humble,  generous,  and  self-sacrificing.  He 
does  not  guarantee  that  such  people  will  be  rich  or  fa- 
mous — only  that  they  will  have  more  fun,  will  be  happy, 
or  if  you  prefer  are  “blessed.”  So  be  it. 


Support  H.  R.  5073 


( for  U.S.  citizens  especially) 

Rendering  to  Caesar  has  been  an  increasing  problem 
for  peace-loving  people  when  they  reflect  on  the  fact  that 
in  the  U.S.  the  current  military  budget  is  reported  to  be 
$80  billion.  (Militarism  is  a problem  in  Canada  too,  but  the 
smaller  size  of  the  establishment  makes  it  appear  less  a 
threat  to  world  peace  than  the  larger  countries  such  as 
U.S.  and  Russia.)  There  has  been  a wide  variety  of  re- 
sponse to  the  problem  from  trying  to  keep  income  below 
a taxable  level  through  sending  exhortations  and  even 
refusing  to  pay  taxes. 

Four  years  ago  a group  of  citizens  in  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan,  began  an  effort  to  have  the  tax  law  amended 
to  provide  conscientious  objection  rights  to  taxpayers 
similar  to  the  rights  of  those  opposed  to  direct  participa- 
tion in  war. 


Last  April  the  World  Peace  Tax  Fund  Act  (H.  R.  5073) 
was  introduced.  It  calls  for  the  designation  of  tax  money 
for  peaceful  purposes.  Now  one  may  wonder  whether  this 
would  do  any  good.  Would  not  the  government  simply 
raise  the  military  money  otherwise? 

No  doubt,  but  if  such  a law  were  enacted,  its  use  by 
conscientious  citizens  would  be  a testimony  of  their  con- 
cern for  peace.  Though  no  perfect  solution,  the  enactment 
of  H.  R.  5073  would  at  least  permit  a testimony  for  peace 
that  is  not  now  open. 

According  to  Delton  Franz,  the  bill’s  problem  in  Con- 
gress is  not  from  active  opposition,  but  lack  of  interest 
and  support.  Now  is  the  time  to  communicate  support  of 
this  proposal.  It  could  open  the  way  for  a little  more  salt 
and  light  to  enter  the  public  life  of  our  country  where 
both  are  sorely  needed.  — Daniel  Hertzler. 
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In  times  of  crisis  men  have  a tendency  to  look  back  to 
other  similar  times.  They  hope  there  to  find  some  guid- 
ance for  the  present  both  in  terms  of  what  to  do  and  what 
to  avoid.  Our  time  is  full  of  crises  and  the  church,  the 
community  of  Jesus,  shares  in  all  of  them. 

The  sixteenth  century  was  also  such  a time.  Basic  chang- 
es in  European  political  and  social  life  had  been  under 
way  for  several  centuries;  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth 
new  patterns  were  established,  some  of  which  affect  us 
even  today.  Today  we  can  get  a fairly  accurate  overview 
of  those  changes  because  we  stand  at  a historical  vantage 
point.  For  the  people  who  moved  through  the  midst  of 
those  years  and  did  not  have  the  long-range  view,  their 
times  were  as  confusing  to  them  as  ours  are  to  us;  we 
also  do  not  have  a long-range  view.  But  perhaps  we  can 
use  the  experiences  of  sixteenth-century  people  who  found 
themselves  in  a similar,  although  by  no  means  identical 
situation,  as  a kind  of  substitute  long-range  view,  and  thus 
understand  a little  better  what  is  happening  to  us. 

The  Anabaptists  came  to  some  conclusions  then  in  which 
they  are  now  joined  by  large  numbers  of  people  in  the 
church  and  out  of  it.  A basic  assumption  of  Anabaptists 
was  that  the  world  was  secular.  That  sounds  simple 
enough  today;  in  fact,  it  has  become  almost  trite.  It  was 
not  so  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Then  virtually  everyone 
assumed  that  the  world,  and  that  meant  Europe,  was 
Christian.  The  distinction  Christians  make  today  between 


Anabaptism: 
So  What? 


by  Walter  Klaassen 


church  and  world  would  have  made  no  sense  to  most  peo- 
ple in  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  Anabaptists  said  that  this  distinction  had  been 
maintained  until  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great,  Ro- 
man emperor  in  the  fourth  century,  and  that  the  fall  of 
the  church  into  compromise  and  error  had  begun  when 
that  distinction  between  church  and  world  became  blurred. 
Today  Christian  writers,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
refer  to  our  time  as  post-Constantinian,  meaning  that  the 
old  idea  that  church  and  world  are  one  has  now  gone. 
The  ancient  conviction  held  in  the  church  since  the  days 
of  Augustine,  that  the  world  became  Christian  when  the 
rulers  professed  Christian  faith  was  seriously  challenged 
by  Anabaptists  as  it  is  by  many  other  Christians  today. 

Germany,  the  land  of  Luther  and  of  the  Reformation, 
produced  the  sinister  Nazi  terror,  a reality  Western  man 
is  still  trying  to  digest.  Latin  America,  which  is  almost 
solidly  Roman  Catholic,  and  has  produced  some  of  the 
most  repressive  dictatorships  of  this  century,  has  almost 
always  experienced  the  mutual  support  of  church  and  state. 
But  it  is  precisely  there  that  most  serious  consideration  is 
given  to  Christian  support  for  armed  rebellion  against 
the  oppressive  governments.  There  is  now  everywhere  a 
greater  readiness  than  heretofore  on  the  part  of  Chris- 
tians to  oppose  the  state  and  to  move  to  civil  disobedience 
in  protest  against  courses  of  action  and  demands  that  are 
contrary  to  the  gospel.  There  is  a growing  consciousness 


that  the  Lord  of  the  church,  although  unacknowledged,  is 
also  the  Lord  of  the  states  of  this  world,  and  that  their 
authority  is  second  to  His. 

The  Anabaptists  faced  an  important  question  that  still 
faces  the  churches  today:  how  to  think  of  and  order  the 
life  of  the  church  when  the  special  privileges  they  have 
enjoyed  for  so  long  are  gradually  slipping  away.  Protes- 
tants and  Catholics  in  the  sixteenth  century  demanded  the 
protection  of  the  states  of  their  time.  Anabaptists  did  not, 
for  they  believed  that  the  community  of  Jesus  had  re- 
sources of  strength  for  its  life  and  work  which  made  the 
power  of  the  magistrates  and  princes  unnecessary.  Fur- 
thermore, they  believed  that  the  nature  of  royal  or  poli- 
tical power  was  incompatible  with  the  purposes  of  the 
community  of  Jesus  as  Jesus  Himself  had  said. 

A second  point  of  similarity  between  Anabaptist  convic- 
tions and  contemporary  trends  is  the  attitude  toward  in- 
stitutions. Anabaptists  of  the  sixteenth  century  refused  to 
be  impressed  by  the  vast  institution  the  church  had  be- 
come. They  insisted  that  this  was  a perversion  of  what 
Jesus  had  had  in  mind.  For  them  the  church  was  a com- 
pany of  disciples.  The  church  was  a human  community, 
voluntarily  accepting  and  ordering  itself  according  to  the 
law  of  love,  forgiveness,  and  truth  as  revealed  by  God 
through  Jesus.  The  weight  of  emphasis  was  on  community: 
the  establishing  and  nourishing  of  open,  loving,  and 
truthful  relationships  between  people. 

Giving  Up  on  the  Church.  A pronounced  trend  toward 
this  view  of  the  church  is  evident  today  within  the  church 
among  both  Catholics  and  Protestants.  Great  numbers  of 
people  have  given  up  on  church  today  because  it  has  be- 
come too  much  an  institution  and  too  little  a community. 
Institutions  tend  to  be  concerned  with  self-preservation 
rather  than  with  people  and  their  needs  for  supportive 
and  healing  community  life. 

People  are  already  involved  with  institutions  at  every 
level  — in  making  a living,  in  economics,  through  social 
services  and  in  politics.  They  cannot  withdraw  from  con- 
temporary institutions  because  to  do  so  would  invite  se- 
vere hardship.  But  they  can  withdraw  from  institutionalized 
religion  because  such  withdrawal  no  longer  has  serious 
social  or  economic  consequences.  These  same  people,  be- 
cause they  are  caught  in  the  web  of  powerful  institutions, 
cry  out  for  warm  sincere  human  relationships.  Some  are 
beginning  to  find  them  in  the  new  church.  Even  now  hun- 
dreds of  Anabaptist- like  house  churches  have  come  into 
existence.  In  many  areas  real  renewal  of  the  church  as 
community  is  taking  place  also  within  the  traditional  struc- 
tures. 

In  leaving  the  old  and  beginning  afresh  people  experi- 
ence a sense  of  liberation  through  making  a free  and  im- 


Walter  Klaassen  teaches  at  Conrad  Grebel  College,  Waterloo,  Ontario. 
This  article  is  from  Chapter  8 of  his  book  Anabaptism:  Neither  Catholic 
Nor  Protestant,  copyright  1973  by  Conrad  Press,  Waterloo,  Ontario.  Used 
by  permission  of  Conrad  Press. 


portant  decision  about  their  lives.  And  they  are  excitedly 
discovering  in  their  own  experience  the  meaning  of  once 
virtually  meaningless  words  like  salvation,  sanctification, 
redemption,  the  cross,  the  resurrection.  This  is  true  for 
Catholic  and  Protestant  alike.  Recent  Catholic  definitions 
of  the  church  almost  uniformly  speak  of  the  church  as  a 
community  of  people.  The  spate  of  books  by  Protestant 
writers  on  new  forms  of  the  church  is  further  testimony  to 
the  changes  taking  place.  Virtually  all  of  them  isolate  the 
communal-fellowship  aspect  of  the  church  as  fundamental. 

Today  some  Protestant  and  Catholic  writers  are  aware 
that  Anabaptism  offers  a model  of  church  life  for  the 
present  movement  of  church  renewal.  While  he  was  still 
in  the  priesthood  a friend  of  the  author  said  at  a meeting 
of  Catholic  clergy  that  Anabaptism  offers  models  for  Cath- 
olic Church  renewal.  Much  the  same  thing  has  been  said 
by  Michael  Novak,  a well-known  Catholic  author  and 
churchman,  in  his  article  “The  Meaning  of  ‘Church’  in 
Anabaptism  and  Roman  Catholicism:  Past  and  Present.” 
His  Protestant  counterpart  is  Franklin  H.  Littell,  who  has 
written  several  books  on  the  subject.  A reference  to  this 
is  also  made  by  Harvey  Cox.  The  parallel  between  Ana- 
baptism and  contemporary  radical  movements  is  drawn 
by  Art  Gish  in  The  New  Left  and  Christian  Radicalism. 

A third  point  of  similarity  between  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury and  the  present  is  the  impatience  with  theological 
systems  which  tend  to  abstraction  and  to  making  Christian 
faith  an  intellectual  matter.  Today  also,  there  is  a strong 
trend  away  from  intellectual  forms  of  Christianity  to 
greater  concretion.  There  is  a concerted  attempt  to  locate 
the  realm  of  truth  in  life  and  action  as  well  as  in  the 
systems  of  the  mind.  The  modern  term  “doing  the  truth 
reflects  this  concern. 

An  aspect  of  this  is  a turning  away  from  traditional 
theological  statements  on  the  meaning  of  Christ  and  the 
significance  of  the  cross  which  seem  so  far  removed  from 
the  realities  of  our  own  day.  There  is  a new  openness  to 
restating  the  meaning  of  the  life,  death,  and  resurrection 
of  Jesus.  There  is  growing  appeal  to  the  fact  that  Jesus 
was  truly,  and  not  merely  apparently,  Man;  that  His  life, 
teachings,  death,  and  resurrection  are  the  supreme  evi- 
dences of  God’s  love  and  will,  and  that  they  constitute 
the  mandate  to  go  and  do  likewise.  The  significance  of  the 
words  of  John,  “Even  in  this  world  we  are  as  he  is” 
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Anabaptism  was  a lay  movement  committed  to  obedience,  critical 
of  private  property,  and  concerned  to  keep  the  church  independent 
of  the  state.  How  well  have  its  descendants  followed  this  example? 


(1  Jn.  4:17,  NEB),  has  emerged  more  clearly.  Jesus  won 
His  victory  in  this  world  by  remaining  in  the  love  of  God, 
and  so  can  His  followers.  Jesus  has  become  the  example 
of  the  God-pleasing  life,  a theme  on  which  Anabaptists 
dwelt  constantly.  Such  a life  was,  and  is  now,  increasingly 
considered  to  be  the  mark  of  true  Christianity.  Institu- 
tional, theological,  and  sacramental  tests  of  orthodoxy  are 
fallen  into  disfavor  today  as  they  did  four  hundred  years 
ago  among  Anabaptists. 

Thus,  at  one  of  the  major  points  of  church  renewal, 
the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century,  we  find  a move- 
ment with  convictions  and  emphases  which  are  only  now 
beginning  to  be  appropriated  by  the  whole  church.  Cath- 
olic and  Protestant.  Searching  Christians  of  today  ought 
to  know  about  Anabaptism,  a kind  of  nonorthodox  Chris- 
tianity. Still,  it  is  a valid  interpretation  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament evidence,  which  has  been  thoroughly  vindicated 
by  modern  biblical  scholarship. 

Across  the  Divisions.  The  point  can  easily  be  made 
that  the  Anabaptist  tradition  contains  dynamics  which 
cross  the  divisions  created  in  the  sixteenth  century.  This 
can  be  illustrated  well  by  discussing  briefly  the  Anabaptist 
understanding  of  the  two  basic  principles  of  Protestantism 
— “by  faith  alone”  and  “the  Scriptures  alone.”  Ana- 
baptists firmly  believed  that  men  are  justified  by  faith. 
Man  is  a sinner  and'  can  never  save  himself.  To  receive 
salvation  he  must  confidently  trust  in  God  who  freely  gives 
it  as  a gift  to  all  who  ask.  But  Anabaptists  refused  to  say 
“by  faith  alone”  if  this  emphasis  implied  that  works  were 
not  necessary.  With  Catholics  they  insisted  that  works 
were  important  and  that  they  could  not  be  separated  from 
faith.  For  faith  had  to  be  expressed  in  lifestyle  and  ac- 
tion. Further  they  believed  that  it  was  possible  for  Jesus’ 
followers  to  do  good  deeds,  since  Jesus  Himself  had  com- 
manded them  and  promised  His  help  to  those  who  followed 
Him. 

The  findings  of  psychiatrists  have  helped  us  to  under- 
stand better  what  Paul  meant  by  justification  by  faith.  We 
know  that  the  motives  for  what  we  do  are  often  mixed  and 
ambiguous.  Most  of  us  would  be  reluctant  to  say  about  any 
deed  of  ours,  that  it  is  pure  and  totally  without  any  ad- 
mixture of  selfishness.  Nevertheless,  there  is  today  a wide- 
spread yearning  for  righteousness  and  with  it  a tremen- 
dous urge  toward  action.  There  is  quick  condemnation  for 
purely  intellectual  pursuits  and  for  abstract  religious  dis- 
cussion. 

A man’s  Christian  commitment  is  questioned  if  he  does 
not  act  out  his  convictions  in  one  way  or  another.  As  in 
Anabaptism,  there  is  no  concern  about  earning  salvation 


by  doing  a series  of  good  works.  Rather,  it  is  insisted, 
such  action  and  the  willingness  and  courage  to  follow 
through  are  in  themselves  the  beginning  of  the  salvation 
about  which  the  Bible  speaks. 

Faith,  if  it  is  genuine,  will  be  expressed  in  action  that 
agrees  with  confession.  Anabaptists  found  the  basic  style 
of  action  and  behavior  that  goes  with  faith  in  God  out- 
lined in  the  teachings  of  Jesus  and  the  apostles.  Anabap- 
tism is  an  example  of  the  renewed  concern  in  the  church 
for  taking  seriously  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  in  every- 
day living.  Monasticism  was  an  earlier  example  of  the 
same  concern. 

Like  the  original  monastic  movement,  Anabaptism  was  a 
lay  movement.  Both  were  committed  to  nonviolence;  both 
were  critical  of  private  property;  both  made  a great  deal 
of  obedience;  both  had  the  concern  for  the  independence 
of  the  church  from  secular  control.  Among  one  group  of 
Anabaptists,  the  Hutterian  brothers,  there  was  even  the 
communal  lifestyle.  At  the  same  time  there  was  also  a 
major  difference  and  that  was  the  Anabaptist  rejection  of 
celibacy. 

Here  they  joined  in  the  Protestant  emphasis  that  true 
Christian  life  can  be  lived  along  the  whole  range  of  hu- 
man experience  including  marriage  and  family  life,  as  well 
as  secular  occupation.  This  is  a concern  which  is  now  re- 
flected in  the  widespread  criticism  of  monasticism  and  celi- 
bacy in  Catholicism,  and  the  increasing  numbers  of  seri- 
ous and  dedicated  men  and  women  who  are  leaving  the 
celibate  life  specifically  to  marry  and  share  in  the  broader 
life  of  humanity  in  the  secular  arena.  Anabaptism  insisted 
that  the  Counsels  of  Perfection  could  be  obeyed  by  ordi- 
nary people  everywhere.  We  are  hearing  that  same  claim 
made  again,  but  now  especially  within  Roman  Catholicism. 
James’  statement  that  faith  without  works  is  dead  has  be- 
come a commonly  accepted  teaching  today. 

Anabaptists  shared  in  the  Reformation  claim  that  the 
Scriptures  were  the  final  authority  for  the  Christian. 
This  is  said  so  often  by  them  in  words  so  similar  to  Luth- 
er s that  it  is  easy  to  miss  the  rather  significant  differ- 
ences that  existed  in  fact.  Anabaptists,  along  with  Prot- 
estants, rejected  the  teaching  which  was  confirmed  by  the 
Council  of  Trent  which  assigned  equal  validity  to  Scrip- 
ture and  tradition.  For  Anabaptists  the  Scriptures  re- 
mained the  only  authority.  Since  they  did  not  change,  the 
life  and  theology  of  the  church  could  always  be  tested  by 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  tradition  was  a changing  thing. 
With  the  Protestant  Reformers,  Anabaptists  rejected  its 
normative  function  because  they  saw  the  error  that  had 
developed  in  the  church  wherever  tradition  had  not  been 
disciplined  by  Scripture. 
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Interpreting  the  Scriptures.  But  how  were  these 
Scriptures,  which  Catholic  teachers  rightly  insisted  were 
difficult  for  laymen  to  understand,  to  be  correctly  inter- 
preted? To  this  question  Anabaptists  gave  a twofold  an- 
swer. 

First  of  all  they  took  a historical  view  of  the  Bible.  That 
is,  they  understood  the  coming  of  Jesus  to  be  the  most 
important  event  in  Israel’s  history.  They  saw  His  coming 
as  the  event  in  which  God  revealed  Himself  more  clearly 
and  with  greater  authority  than  anywhere  else.  What  Jesus 
said  and  did,  as  well  as  the  words  and  actions  of  His 
first  followers,  therefore,  had  greater  authority  than  any- 
thing or  anyone  else.  The  first  principle  of  interpreting 
the  Bible,  therefore,  was  “the  life  and  doctrine  of  Christ 
and  the  apostles.”  Whatever  in  the  Bible  was  contrary  to 
these  lost  its  claim  to  authority.  Jesus  was  thus  moved  un- 
questionably into  the  center,  particularly  Jesus  as  a Man 
living  a human  life  upon  this  earth. 

Second,  Anabaptists  spoke  to  the  question  of  method. 
Scholarship  in  and  of  itself  was  not  despised  nor  neglected, 
but  they  saw  its  limitations.  They  saw  that  Luther  and 
Zwingli  — both  of  them  accomplished  Bible  scholars  — 
did  not  agree  in  their  interpretations.  Anabaptists  fre- 
quently pointed  out  that  scholars  constantly  contradicted 
each  other.  In  spite  of  this,  it  was  always  the  scholars 
who  decided  which  interpretation  was  correct  and  which 
in  error;  the  nonscholars  had  no  part  in  this  decision. 
Anabaptists  really  took  Luther  seriously  when  he  insisted 
that  every  believer,  no  matter  how  humble,  had  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  could  therefore  legitimately  interpret  Scrip- 
ture. But  they  went  a step  further  and  held  to  the  old 
principle  that  ultimately  it  is  the  church  that  interprets 
Scripture. 

While  this  was  clearly  Catholic  teaching,  it  assumed, 
among  Anabaptists,  a form  which  reflected  their  view  of 
the  church.  It  is  not  the  hierarchy  as  in  Catholicism  nor 
an  appointed  group  of  scholar-teachers  as  in  Protestantism, 
which  interprets  the  Bible,  but  rather  the  gathered  dis- 
ciple-community. This  community  struggles  with  the  mean- 
ing of  Scripture  and  reaches,  where  possible,  a common 
understanding  of  its  intent.  While  this  method  is  by  no 
means  without  its  problems  and  weaknesses,  it  did  serve 
as  an  attempt  to  avoid  authoritarian  interpretation  on  the 
one  hand,  and  uninformed  individualistic  imagination  on 
the  other.  This  approach  to  the  Bible  has,  in  the  past 
few  years,  gained  in  popularity  and  significance  among 
both  Catholics  and  Protestants. 

Anabaptists  thus  held  together  in  a unique  way  em- 
phases which  in  Catholicism  and  Protestantism  had  been 
separated,  to  the  impoverishment  of  both.  Today  few  will 
dispute  that  the  old  way  of  opposing  faith  and  works  is 
a serious  error.  And  everywhere  Christians  agree  that 
God’s  will  is  found  most  adequately  in  the  mutual  inquiry, 
study,  and  prayer  of  those  who  need  to  know  the  will  of 
God,  rather  than  accepting  the  ruling  of  priest  or  scholar. 


Two  Other  Issues.  The  Anabaptist  movement  speaks 
to  two  other  issues  faced  by  the  church  and  our  culture 
today.  The  first  is  the  old  question  as  to  whether  urgent- 
ly needed  changes  are  to  be  made  immediately  or  gradu- 
ally. Today  an  increasing  number  of  people,  including 
Christians,  call  for  the  violent  overthrow  of  oppressive 
institutions.  There  is  a growing  tendency  to  appeal  to  the 
necessity  of  violence  in  the  pursuit  of  justice.  The  cry  is 
that  it  must  be  done  now  and  violence  is  the  only  way  to 
achieve  immediate  results.  On  the  other  side  are  many  of 
an  older  generation  who  see  the  necessity  for  change 
but  whose  vested  interest  in  existing  power  and  institu- 
tions inclines  them  to  make  the  needed  changes  gradually. 
They  want  reformation  rather  than  revolution.  They  ar- 
gue that  rapid  changeover  only  leads  to  new  tyrannies. 

As  in  other  areas  Anabaptism  seems  to  combine  ele- 
ments which  are  usually  regarded  as  opposites.  There  is 
no  question  that  Anabaptists  called  for  basic  changes  im- 
mediately “without  tarrying  for  any.”  It  was  not,  however, 
a call  for  immediate  destruction  of  existing  powers  and 
institutions.  It  was  not  immediacy  in  the  sense  that  they 
were  prepared  to  use  any  methods  to  achieve  their  goal. 
Anabaptism  has  one  exhibit  to  that  recurrent  human  folly, 
the  recourse  to  violence  in  the  case  of  the  violent  “King- 
dom of  God  of  Munster  ”;  this  deviation  was  repudiated 
by  virtually  the  whole  movement.  Anabaptists  certainly 
called  for  justice,  but  they  knew  that  justice  and  violence 
are  enemies,  and  that  the  attempt  to  achieve  justice  with 
violence  was  like  fighting  fire  with  oil. 

Instead  they  issued  the  call  to  living  and  acting  as 
though  the  old  institutions  were  no  longer  there.  They 
simply  refused  the  old  powers  and  institutions  the  au- 
thority which  they  were  claiming  over  people.  They  began 
to  live  as  though  the  kingdom  of  God,  whose  final  arrival 
they  anticipated,  had  already  fully  come.  They  said  in 
their  day  “the  war  is  over,”  and  commenced  to  live  in 
peace. 

At  the  same  time  they  also  accepted  gradualism,  for 
they  believed  that  the  peace  which  they  had  embraced 
was  for  the  whole  of  human  society.  But  they  knew  that 
the  change  from  the  rule  of  violence  to  the  rule  of  love 
takes  a long  time  and  that  the  price  which  must  be  paid 
is  high.  They  accepted  the  gradualism  inherent  in  the 
long  patience  of  love  which  does  not  resort  to  methods 
opposed  to  love,  for  the  end  is  already  present  in  the 
means. 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  issue  already  alluded  to, 
namely  nonviolence.  Almost  every  movement  for  justice 
and  the  elimination  of  tyranny  has  sooner  or  later  to 
choose  whether  it  will  go  the  path  of  violence  or  not. 
The  illusion  that  violence  will  help  to  realize  more  quick- 
ly the  hoped-for  paradise  has  been  the  end  of  many  a 
revolution.  But  even  short  of  that,  men  are  easily  seduced 
into  thinking  that  getting  into  the  seat  of  power  means 
disaster  will  be  averted.  It  is  an  old  fallacy  to  assume  that 
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a basic  change  takes  place  in  society  when  Christians  take 
over  the  reins  of  power.  But  as  long  as  the  old  rules  of 
the  use  of  power  continue  to  operate  in  our  society, 
even  a Christian  will  not  be  able  to  accomplish  basic 
changes. 

Anabaptists  took  a radical  position  in  that  they  refused 
to  participate  in  the  exercise  of  government  power.  They 
appealed  to  Jesus’  words.  “You  know  that  in  the  world 
the  recognized  rulers  lord  it  over  their  subjects,  and  their 
great  men  make  them  feel  the  weight  of  authority. 
That  is  not  the  way  with  you;  among  you,  whoever  wants 
to  be  great  must  be  your  servant  ...”  (Mark  10:42,  43, 
NEB).  Rather  than  putting  their  energies  into  the  exist- 
ing order  which  was  built  on  violence  and  coercion  they 
set  about  to  actualize  in  the  midst  of  the  old  system  a 
new  order  in  which  the  old  rules  of  coercive  power  no 
longer  applied.  This  took  the  form  of  a caring,  loving, 
forgiving,  disciplined  community  in  which  each  member 
found  the  fulfillment  of  his  own  individuality  and  made 
his  uniquely  individual  contribution  to  the  whole. 

An  Anabaptist  lived  by  the  rule  of  Jesus  at  the  price 
of  his  own  life,  thus  giving  concrete  expression  to  Jesus’ 
words:  Anyone  who  wishes  to  be  a follower  of  mine  must 

leave  self  behind;  he  must  take  up  his  cross,  and  come 
with  me.  Whoever  cares  for  his  own  safety  is  lost;  but  if 
a man  will  let  himself  be  lost  for  my  sake  and  for  the 
Gospel,  that  man  is  safe”  (Mk.  8:34-36,  NEB). 

The  Fate  of  Anabaptism.  This  is  being  written  in  Inns- 
bruck, Austria.  In  the  main  square  of  the  old  town,  Jacob 


Hutter,  Tyrolean  Anabaptist  leader,  was  burned  to  death 
in  January  1536.  His  death  was  symbolic  of  the  fate  of 
the  Anabaptist  movement.  It  was  exterminated  in  that 
country  in  an  orgy  of  fire  and  blood.  Yet  the  movement 
did  not  compromise  its  commitment  to  living  by  new  rules 
even  in  the  midst  of  the  terrible  power  of  the  old.  Four 
centuries  ago  they  knew  and  lived  and  died  by  their  “the- 
ology of  hope”  in  the  resurrection,  somehow  certain  that 
their  faithfulness  would  be  taken  up  into  God’s  great  peace 
plan  for  mankind.  Is  it  too  bold  to  suggest  that  the  Ana- 
baptists can  speak  a word  of  truth  to  the  Christians  of 
today  on  the  pressing  issue  of  peace  and  nonviolence? 
Perhaps  thus  they  can  call  today’s  church  to  greater 
faithfulness  to  its  Lord? 

Finally,  a word  to  the  modern  descendants  of  the  Ana- 
baptists. Our  sustained  efforts  at  conforming  ourselves  to 
our  culture  have  paid  off  handsomely.  Along  with  most 
other  Christians  we  have  been  effectively  immunized 
against  the  acceptance  of  our  radical  heritage.  We  have 
domesticated  the  church;  we  have  invested  heavily  in  solid 
real  estate  and  continuing  institutions. 

But  many  Mennonites  now  know  what  we  have  done. 
Unlike  Esau,  who  begged  for  return  of  his  birthright  “to 
the  point  of  tears”  and  was  still  rejected,  we  can  buy  back 
into  ours.  Many  other  Christians,  whose  spiritual  ances- 
tors persecuted  our  fathers,  are  now  investing  heavily  in 
our  birthright.  Gratefully  we  join  them,  no  longer  con- 
cerned with  being  Catholic  or  Protestant  or  Anabaptist, 
but  simply  faithful  disciples  of  a risen  Lord,  who  still 
greets  us  with  His  “Peace  be  with  you.”  ^0 


Finding  a Church  in  Tucson 

by  Eli  Miller 


What  happens  to  religious  life  when  people  break  their 
cultural  ties  and  move  from  a Mennonite  community  to  the 
city?  This  has  been  happening  in  recent  years  at  an  ac- 
celerating pace.  What  happens  to  our  values?  Do  we  find 
new  ways  to  express  them?  Is  our  heritage  relevant  to 
life  in  a modern  American  city? 

People  have  answered  these  questions  in  different  ways, 
but  I believe  the  answer  we  have  found  may  provide 
encouragement  and  meaning  for  others. 

When  we  moved  to  Tucson,  Arizona,  about  a year  ago, 
we  did  not  know  anyone  in  this  city  of  half  a million  peo- 
ple. We  looked  for  a church  even  before  we  secured  a job 
and  home.  The  first  one  we  tried  was  anxious  to  add  mem- 
bers, but  we  felt  it  emphasized  primarily  a Sunday  morn- 
ing religion.  The  preacher  had  the  answers  and  woe  to 
those  who  dared  raise  any  disturbing  questions. 

The  next  one  we  tried  was  a bit  warmer,  but  it  was 
still  very  middle  class.  Patriotism  and  the  American  dream 
were  more  important  than  classic  Christianity  although  they 
preached  all  the  standard  slogans. 


I suppose  the  proper  thing,  or  the  path  of  least  re- 
sistance, would  have  been  to  fall  in  line,  attend  church 
with  decent  regularity,  and  settle  down  to  make  money  so 
we  could  properly  fit  the  middle-class  image.  Here  we 
could  easily  have  forgotten  the  things  which  we  really 
believed  in  like  loving  our  neighbor,  practicing  Christian 
brotherhood,  and  working  for  social  justice. 

After  a period  of  searching  and  indecision,  we  chose 
another  way.  First  we  sought  out  all  the  Mennonites 
or  ex-Mennonites  we  could  find.  Most  of  them  had  chosen 
the  assimilation  or  dropout  route.  One  family  and  one 
single  girl  shared  our  concerns,  so  this  group  began  meet- 
ing together  for  fellowship  and  sharing. 

We  soon  discovered  that  in  meeting  our  own  needs  we 
were  creating  something  that  also  met  the  needs  of  others 
around  us  and  our  fellowship  has  grown.  I think  we 
have  recaptured  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment church  which  seems  lost  in  the  established  churches 
around  us.  We  are  relearning  the  meaning  of  Christian 
community. 


February  12, 1974 
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Come  Higher,  Friends 

by  Katie  Funk  Wiebe 


The  year  1974  marks  the  centennial  for  thousands  of 
Mennonites  of  the  arrival  of  their  forefathers  in  America. 
Both  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  much  machinery 
has  been  set  in  motion  to  make  new  contact  with  the  past 
and  to  learn  from  it.  The  search  for  the  past  naturally 
also  includes  a search  for  the  great  among  our  forebears 
— those  who  moved  to  the  front  by  courageous  word  and 
act. 

And  so  our  history  includes  men  like  Menno  Simons  and 
Ulrich  Zwingli  and  Conrad  Grebel;  but  also  people  like 
David  Toews,  C.  F.  Klassen,  B.  B.  janz,  P.  C.  Hiebert, 
H.  S.  Bender,  and  John  F.  Funk.  These  men  should  right- 
fully be  honored  for  their  contribution  to  God  and  man. 

However,  as  I read  Mennonite  history  books,  it  has  al- 
ways concerned  me  how  few  laymen,  particularly  women, 
are  mentioned  as  having  performed  any  distinctive  service 
to  either  church  or  community  outside  the  Anabaptist 
period.  Some  men  are  occasionally  singled  out,  but  women 
become  part  of  the  general  mass  of  humanity  which  has 
no  defining  characteristics. 

I realize,  however,  that  this  is  not  the  true  situation, 
nor  is  this  omission  from  history  always  intentional.  Our 
cultural  heritage  has  reinforced  the  idea  that  greatness 
belongs  to  officialdom.  An  official  church  position  seems  to 
be  needed  to  get  recognition,  which  is  not  entirely  scrip- 
tural nor  a true  picture.  Both  laymen  and  laywomen  have 
always  moved  out  of  their  routine  to  serve  God  in  specific 
ways. 

I think  back  to  the  Apostle  Paul,  who,  in  writing  to  the 
Roman  church,  greeted  nearly  thirty  people  by  name,  not 
all  preachers.  About  seven  of  these  are  women.  I doubt 
that  he  carried  Mennonite  blood  in  his  veins,  for  no  Men- 
nonite minister  I know  would  have  learned  to  know  so 
many  women  on  a first-name  basis  so  soon. 

During  Anabaptist  times  laymen,  including  women,  were 
numerous  among  the  martyrs  for  their  faith.  Their  names 
appear  frequently  in  history.  Anna  Roggens  was  drowned, 
as  was  Anna  Buckhorst.  Anna  Cantiana  was  burned  at  the 
stake.  Ursula  Helriglin  was  imprisoned  in  St.  Petersburg 
at  the  age  of  17  and  not  released  for  five  years. 

The  list  goes  on  — this  one  was  drowned,  the  next  one 
burned.  Anneken  Hendriks  was  severely  tortured  to  force 
her  to  give  the  names  of  other  Mennonites.  When  she 
would  not,  she  was  tied  to  a ladder,  her  mouth  filled  with 
gunpowder,  and  thrown  into  the  flames.  She  was  53  years 
of  age  and  could  neither  read  nor  write. 

Yet  as  one  studies  Mennonite  history  of  the  period  clos- 


er to  our  own,  the  names  of  women  are  missing  almost 
entirely  from  the  rosters  of  the  great.  Yet  greatness  is 
not  measured  by  prominence,  by  ability,  by  position,  by 
superior  talents  in  preaching,  art,  music,  politics,  but  by 
character.  Jesus  said,  “Whosoever  will  be  great  among 
you,  let  him  be  your  servant.” 

And  there  have  been  hundreds  of  thousands  of  unknown 
servants  of  God  among  the  Mennonites  in  past  history, 
both  men  and  women,  whose  names  will  never  be  indexed 
in  a history  book.  This  centennial  year,  let  us  think  of 
them  also  and  pause  to  give  thanks  for  their  unknown 
contribution.  God  works  through  individuals,  all  kinds. 
The  history  of  the  church  is  the  story  of  how  individuals 
have  let  their  influence  be  used  for  God. 

For  example,  I think  that  women  who  were  involved  in 
some  unofficial  type  of  people-caring  ministry  in  pioneer 
days  should  be  added  to  the  historical  record.  I think  of 
Mrs.  Aganetha  Barkman  Reimer  of  the  former  Kleine 
Gemeinde,  who  was  during  her  lifetime  of  great  service 
as  a midwife  to  the  community  of  Steinbach,  Manitoba. 

Because  the  village  had  no  medical  help,  the  minister 
encouraged  Mrs.  Reimer,  a young  mother  with  more  than 
a half-dozen  children,  to  take  a midwife  course  in  a dis- 
tant city.  In  more  than  forty  years  of  practice,  she  deliv- 
ered about  700  babies.  In  difficult  cases,  she  knelt  before 
the  patient’s  bed  and  prayed.  When  someone  died,  she  was 
the  undertaker.  Her  services  were  always  free  and  she 
always  found  time  for  others  in  her  devotion  to  God.  Her 
story  can  doubtless  be  duplicated  in  many  communities. 

We  need  to  remember  also  those  who  spent  their  lives 
teaching  in  the  early  schools,  helping  the  poor,  working 
in  orphanages,  taking  in  strangers,  before  this  type  of 
work  was  taken  over  by  institutions  and  motels.  The 
names  will  never  be  known  of  hundreds  of  people  who 
encouraged  and  witnessed  through  a word  or  a letter, 
prayed  silently,  donated  time  and  money,  loved  the  un- 
lovely, worked  for  justice.  Yet  they  are  also  great. 

Jesus  told  a parable  about  a feast  at  which  the  guests 
rushed  to  find  the  best  seats.  Sometimes  the  guest  of 
honor  was  pushed  to  the  bottom  of  the  table  in  the  scram- 
ble. Then  the  host  had  to  restore  the  proper  order  and 
say  to  the  one  who  should  be  sitting  in  the  seat  of  honor, 
“Come  higher,  my  friend.  You  belong  here  beside  me.” 

To  the  many  unknown  “greats”  of  the  past  centuries 
who  may  have  been  pushed  out  of  history  books,  out  of 
memory,  out  of  sight,  let  us  say  during  this  year  of  re- 
membering, “Come  higher,  friends.  You  belong  up  here. 
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Two-year  Career  Programs  at 

Hesston  College 


Automotive  Power-Technology 

For  the  young  man  heading  for  a 
career  in  the  automotive  servicing 
fields  as  a service  manager,  service 
technician,  sales  representative  or  re- 
lated vocation. 

Aviation 

Ground  school  and  flight  training 
prepare  the  student  to  take  the  FAA's 
examinations  leading  to  the  following 
ratings:  private  pilot,  commercial  pi- 
lot, instrument  rating,  and  flight  in- 
structor. 

Bible  and  Christian  Service 

A combination  of  courses  including 
psychology,  sociology,  history,  speech, 
writing,  church  ministries  and  a heavy 
emphasis  on  Bible.  This  can  be  trans- 
ferred to  other  colleges  if  one  wants 
to  continue  schooling  in  this  area. 

Business-Middle  Management 

Intended  for  those  interested  in  re- 
tailing, operating  a franchise,  manag- 
ing a small  business,  or  working  in 
middle  management  in  a larger  firm. 


Child  Care 

Open  to  men  and  women  with  em- 
phasis on  child  development,  child 
rearing,  and  learning  for  the  preschool 
child.  Graduates  will  be  ready  to  work 
in  most  states  in  day  care  centers  and 


HESSTON  COLLEGE 
HESSTON,  KANSAS  67062 

Accredited  by  the  North  Central  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 


A four-year  liberal  arts  education  is  not  for  everyone.  Maybe  it’s  a question 
of  not  having  the  time,  the  money,  or  you  just  aren't  sure  a college  education 
is  for  you.  Hesston  is  for  those  who  want  a two-year  Christian  campus.  You 
can  select  a two-year  transfer  plan  or  choose  one  of  13  two-year  career  programs. 

In  the  last  ten  years  Hesston's  enrollment  has  doubled.  That  says  something 
about  the  kind  of  college  it  is.  Listed  below  are  13  two-year  career  options: 


nursery  schools,  and  when  under  the 
supervision  of  qualified  teachers,  in 
kindergartens.  Also  a stepping-stone 
to  a four-year  degree. 

Electronics 

Program  gives  the  student  a bal- 
anced education  with  general  educa- 
tion courses,  electronics  courses,  and 
on  the  job  learning  and  earning  expe- 
rience. Leads  to  an  F.C.C.  license. 

Homemaking 

Here  is  a serious  approach  to  creat- 
ing strong  homes.  A package  of  home 
economics,  child  care  and  other  cours- 
es to  prepare  a young  lady  for  a ca- 
reer as  a mother,  homemaker,  and 
useful  Christian  citizen. 

Nursing  Program 

Open  to  both  men  and  women.  At 
end  of  two  years  graduate  is  qualified 
to  take  state  board  examinations  to 
become  a registered  nurse. 

Professional  Secretary 

For  the  person  who  wants  to  excel 
in  the  office.  There  is  enough  actual 
work  experience  to  prepare  the  stu- 
dent for  a responsible  personal  secre- 
tary's position. 

Social  Work 

The  social  work  technician  is  trained 
for  specific  tasks  such  as  interviewing, 
group  work,  and  community  develop- 
ment. He  will  function  as  part  of  a 
team  supervised  by  a master  of  social 
work.  If  at  some  point  a student 
should  decide  to  advance  on  the  so- 
cial work  career  ladder,  he  will  be 
accepted  at  most  colleges  or  univer- 
sities at  the  junior  level  with  full  credit. 


Hesston  College  has  a strong  tradi- 
tion of  commitment  to  the  Christian 
faith.  Through  its  competent,  Christian 
faculty,  a curriculum  designed  for  the 
current  needs  of  youth,  and  activities 
on  and  off  campus,  the  college  en- 
courages each  student  to  put  his  faith 
to  work  in  our  needy  world. 


Production  Agriculture 

For  the  person  who  will  return  to 
the  farm  as  an  operator.  An  Agri- 
business option  is  available  for  the 
person  who  will  be  involved  in  an 
agricultural  business.  A two-year 
transfer  program  is  another  agricul- 
tural option. 


Business-Middle  Management  with 
Computer  Emphasis 

Similar  to  above,  but  includes  more 
computer  courses  done  on  the  IBM 
System  3.  For  the  person  moving  into 
the  in-service  training  program  of  the 
data  processing  department  of  the 
hiring  institution. 


Building  Technology 

For  persons  pursuing  a career  in 
the  building  trade,  mobile  home,  and 
modular  construction  fields.  Offers 
well  balanced  combination  of  build- 
ing trades,  electrical,  business,  and 
related  courses. 


church  news 

MCC  Acts  on  Self-Study, 
Vietnam  Relief,  Food  Crises 


Mennonite  Central  Committee’s  second 
annual  meeting  outside  Chicago — this 
time  in  Hillsboro,  Kan.  — began  the 
follow-up  to  its  self-study  conducted  dur- 
ing the  past  year. 

Robert  Kreider,  who  has  been  leading 
the  self-study  during  the  past  year,  be- 
gan his  presentation  with  the  quote,  “It 
is  a myth  that  self-study  leads  to 
change."  The  changes  for  MCC  are  not 
yet  apparent. 

No  decisions  were  made  concerning 
restructure  of  MCC,  and  most  of  the  is- 
sues were  not  discussed,  but  were  re- 
ferred to  the  executive  committee,  future 
consultations,  and  the  constituent  con- 
ferences. The  hot  issues  — possible  for- 
mation of  an  MCC  (USA),  new  directions 
for  North  American  Voluntary  Service, 
selection  of  personnel,  and  combining 
word  and  deed  — will  get  more  attention 
at  the  1975  annual  meeting. 

This  year’s  annual  meeting,  Jan.  17-19, 
accepted  but  did  not  approve  the  report 
of  the  findings  committee  at  the  Cabrini 
self-study  sessions  held  last  Oct.  31  to 
Nov.  2.  Feedback  on  the  Cabrini  proposals 
will  be  sought  |from  constituent  groups 
and  from  a conference  of  moderators  and 
secretaries  of  Mennonites  and  Brethren 
in  Christ  next  fall. 

The  issue  of  North  American  Volun- 
tary Service  will  go  to  a special  consul- 
tation of  conference,  MCC  staff,  and  Board 
members  next  June.  And  further  recom- 
mendations on  reorganization  of  struc- 
tures will  go  to  a structures  review  com- 
mittee to  be  appointed  by  the  Central 
Committee  chairman  and  executive  com- 
mittee. 

The  committee  as  a whole  turned  down 
the  request  of  the  executive  committee 
to  meet  a second  time  during  the  year, 
in  September,  to  further  discuss  the  self- 
study.  “We  are  shortchanging  ourselves 
by  not  giving  time  for  policy  direction, 
said  chairman  H.  Ernest  Bennett.  We 
need  two  meetings  a year.” 

Instead,  the  MCC  members  decided  to 
expand  their  1975  annual  meeting  from 
1 1/2  to  2 1/2  days  and  delegate  the  rest 
of  the  work  on  policy  to  the  executive 
committee’s  September  meeting. 

Other  recommendations  coming  out  of 
the  self-study  encouraged  more  coopera- 
tion with  member  conference  offices  in 


field  visits  and  service  recruitment  and 
systematic  visitation  of  member  confer- 
ences' headquarters  by  MCC  staff. 

The  most  vigorous  discussion  at  the 
annual  meeting  came  over  recommenda- 
tions for  aid  to  Vietnam,  presented  by 
executive  committee  member  Atlee 
Beechy,  who  had  returned  only  that  week 
from  a ten-day  visit  to  North  Vietnam. 
(See  the  following  story.) 

He  proposed  that  MCC  strengthen  its 
contacts  with  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Vietnam  and  the  Provisional  Revolution- 
ary government  in  South  Vietnam 
through  further  aid,  particularly  in  re- 
construction and  medical  supplies.  The 
North  Vietnamese  had  asked  for  $31,000 
to  help  in  reconstruction  of  a village 
school  for  grades  five  to  seven.  He  pro- 
posed $15,000  to  the  PRG  for  medical 
supplies  for  village  infirmaries  and  ma- 
ternity infirmaries. 

Siegfried  Bartel,  representative  of 
MCC  (Canada),  objected  to  the  use  of 
general  funds  for  a “communist-con- 
trolled educational  institution.” 

Canadians  whose  fathers  and  brothers 
were  arrested  in  Russia  could  not  go 
along  with  such  an  expenditure  of  funds, 
said  Mr.  Bartel. 

A compromise  was  reached  by  using 
only  designated  funds  for  the  rebuilding 
of  the  school  and,  by  adding  to  the  pro- 
posal, $15,000  from  general  funds  for 
medical  supplies  in  North  Vietnam.  The 
designated  funds  are,  in  fact,  already 
available  from  previous  Christmas  peace 
projects. 

Member-at-large  Lawrence  Hart  com- 
mented after  approval  of  the  proposals, 
“I  sense  that  some  of  us  are  disturbed 
about  funding  a school  building  because 
of  the  curriculum  that  will  be  taught  in  it. 
Yet  we  fail  to  see  what’s  going  on  in 
our  own  schools  here.  The  national  re- 
ligion, or  civil  religion,  that  is  being 
taught  in  our  schools  is  just  as  idola- 
trous.” 

Mr.  Hart,  a Cheyenne,  added,  “In  a 
more  humorous  vein,  all  the  textbooks 
still  teach  that  Columbus  discovered 
America.” 

The  annual  meeting  also  approved 
a broad  resolution  on  the  world  food 


H.  Ernest  Bennett,  MCC  chairman,  opens 
the  1974  session  in  Hillsboro,  Kan.;  William 
Snyder,  executive  secretary  (right). 

crisis  which  could  rearrange  MCC  pri- 
orities for  funds  and  personnel  for  the 
next  five  to  ten  years. 

The  resolution  asks  MCC  to  strength- 
en rural  development  and  family  plan- 
ning programs  both  in  developing  coun- 
tries and  poorer  areas  of  North  America, 
to  recruit  and  train  personnel  for  this 
task  from  both  developing  countries  and 
North  America,  to  educate  constituent 
groups  on  overconsumption,  to  influence 
public  policy  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada  with 
regard  to  the  use  of  surplus  food  sup- 
plies, to  add  a staff  person,  and  to  call 
one  or  more  conferences  on  the  food 
crisis. 

Each  Mennonite  and  Brethren  in  Christ 
household  was  asked  to  reduce  food  con- 
sumption and  expenditures  by  10  per- 
cent and  contribute  this  to  meet  the  food 
needs  of  others. 

No  dollar  amount  was  attached  to  the 
resolution,  but  MCC  executive  secre- 
tary William  Snyder  estimated  the  pro- 
gram could  cost  as  much  as  one  million 
dollars  a year. 

If  future  years  are  like  fiscal  year  1973 
for  MCC,  raising  the  money  for  the  food 
crisis  work  should  be  no  problem.  MCC 
exceeded  its  contributions  budget  for 
1973  by  33  percent,  taking  in  $4,323,261 
in  cash.  Material  aid  shipments,  worth 
$2,135,104,  were  down  because  of  the 
timing  of  the  shipments. 

The  problem  now,  noted  some  MCC 
members,  is  not  money  but  personnel. 
Applications  are  down  substantially,  and 
the  number  of  people  placed  is  also  down 
slightly.  A number  of  suggestions  were 
offered:  train  more  national  workers, 

move  to  longer-term  personnel,  pay  for 
additional  training  for  returning  workers. 
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tie  recruitment  of  personnel  to  financial 
appeals. 

An  additional  woman  and  another 
minority  person  were  elected  as  members- 
at-large:  Marie  Wiens  and  Leroy  Berry, 
Jr.  Reelected  were  Lawrence  Hart  and 
Helen  Alderfer. 

New  members  of  the  eight-member 
executive  committee  are  Alderfer  and 
Elmer  Neufeld,  who  was  elected  vice- 
chairman.  Other  executive  committee 
members  were  reelected,  and  William 
Snyder  was  reappointed  executive  secre- 
tary. 

The  nominating  committee  presented  a 
resolution,  passed  by  the  entire  group, 
that  constituent  conferences  consider  more 
representation  by  ethnic  groups,  women, 
and  youth.  Except  for  the  four  members- 
at-large,  the  entire  33-member  committee 
is  white,  male,  and  over  thirty.  All  other 
appointments  made  by  the  MCC  in 
January  — to  the  Peace  Section,  Menno- 
nite  Indemnity,  Inc.,  Mennonite  Mental 
Health  Services,  and  the  Association  of 
Mennonite  Aid  Societies  — were  white 
men. 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  will  be  held  in  Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba. 

Beechy  Visit  Opens 
Contacts  in  North  Vietnam 


Although  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee personnel  will  not  be  able  to  accom- 
pany material  aid  into  North  Vietnam, 
there  can  be  short-term  visits  and  the 
possibility  of  a Christian  peace  witness 
there,  said  Atlee  Beechy  at  the  MCC 
annual  meeting,  January  17-19,  Hills- 
boro, Kan.  (See  preceding  story.) 

Beechy,  a member  of  the  MCC  execu- 
tive committee,  had  just  returned  from 
the  first  visit  to  North  Vietnam  for  MCC, 
bringing  a proposal  for  reconstruction 
and  medical  aid  for  the  Democratic  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  and  the  Provisional 
Revolutionary  government. 

Beechy,  along  with  two  others  from 
the  U.S.,  was  invited  for  a ten-day  visit 
in  North  Vietnam  by  the  Committee  for 
Solidarity  with  the  American  People.  He 
had  previously  visited  DRVN  and  PRG 
representatives  in  Paris. 


“There  is  an  awareness  (among  North 
Vietnamese  officials)  that  our  rootage 
in  the  peace  tradition  is  vastly  different 
from  that  of  many  other  peace  groups,” 
said  Beechy.  “And  there  is  the  oppor- 
tunity for  personal  encounter.” 

The  North  Vietnamese  are  aware  of 
our  stance,  Beechy  said.  We  were  always 
introduced  as  American  friends  who  had 
spoken  out  against  the  war  and  who  were 
interested  in  helping  all  the  Vietnamese 
people. 

Beechy  was  impressed  by  the  massive 
destruction  in  North  Vietnam  still  evi- 
dent from  last  December’s  bombings. 
He  said  it  equaled  the  destruction  of 
German  cities  in  World  War  II.  Since 
1968,  4,400  of  the  11,000  schools  in  the 
country  have  been  partially  or  totally 
destroyed.  A leprosarium  near  the  coast 
was  bombed  numerous  times.  Bach  Mai 
Hospital  in  Hanoi,  the  medical  training 
center  for  North  Vietnam,  was  hit  twice 
during  the  December  bombings  and  has 
been  only  partially  rebuilt. 

Beechy  spoke  with  the  minister  of  ed- 
ucation, who  said  rebuilding  schools  would 
be  the  country’s  priority  in  the  next 
year.  He  asked  that  MCC  help  in  re- 
building a school  by  providing  items  that 
could  not  be  bought  in  North  Vietnam. 
He  also  talked  with  North  Vietnam’s  vice- 
minister  of  health  and  toured  Viet  Due 
Hospital,  where  MCC  has  sent  medical 
equipment  and  journals. 

“I  told  them  that  MCC  wants  to  be 
related  to  a community  that  wants  to  be 
related  to  us.  We  would  prefer  a small 
project  in  a rural  area.  Their  focus  was 
in  the  educational  area.” 

Mr.  Beechy  also  spent  4 1/2  hours  with 
three  PRG  representatives  at  their  Hanoi 
office. 

“The  needs  are  probably  greatest  in 
PRG  areas,”  he  said.  “In  PRG  or  con- 
tested areas  in  South  Vietnam,  there  has 
been  the  greatest  demolition.  I was  re- 
ceived with  respect  and  warmth.  They 
were  appreciative  of  the  medical  equip- 
ment.” 

MCC  Canada  Makes 
Important  Decisions 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  (Cana- 
da) moved  into  its  second  decade,  making 
a series  of  sweeping  decisions  at  its 
tenth  annual  meeting  in  Edmonton, 
Alta.,  Jan.  11  and  12. 

Among  the  items  its  board  of  direc- 
tors approved  at  this  year’s  annual  ses- 
sions in  the  Lendrum  Mennonite  Breth- 
ren Church  were  the  following: 

— the  establishment  of  an  office  in 
Ottawa  on  a three-year  trial  basis; 

— the  formation  of  a Canadian  peace 
and  social  concerns  committee  to  serve  as 


a counterpart  to  the  U.S.  Peace  Section; 

— a one-time  grant  of  $10,000  to  the 
joint  provincial  historical  committees  for 
the  publications  of  the  first  volume  of  a 
Canadian  Mennonite  history; 

— a position  paper  on  Canadian  im- 
migration policy; 

— a statement  on  the  Middle  East 
conflict; 

— a research  document  which  it  had 
commissioned  on  defense  production  in 
Canada; 

— a policy  statement  reiterating  the 
Canadian  Mennonites’  desire  to  do  as 
much  of  their  Voluntary  Service  pro- 
gramming as  possible  on  an  inter-Menno- 
nite  basis; 

— a communique  to  the  MCC  (Akron) 
annual  meeting  at  Hillsboro,  Kan.,  Jan. 
17  to  19,  declaring  its  satisfaction  with 
the  tri-level  organizational  pattern  under 
which  MCC  is  operating  in  Canada; 

— a statement  reaffirming  its  inten- 
tion to  move  aggressively  into  a native 
ministries  program; 

— a 1974  budget  totaling  just  over 
$1,900,000. 

Approval  of  a three-year  trial  pe- 
riod for  an  MCC  office  in  Ottawa  came 
after  a vigorous  hour-long  discussion. 
This  issue  has  been  given  a thorough 
airing  by  member  churches  during  the 
four  years  since  it  was  first  introduced. 
The  $20,000  a year  which  will  be  re- 
quired to  operate  the  Ottawa  office  was 
viewed  not  as  a diversion  of  contributed 
monies  from  their  designated  task  of 
helping  to  relieve  suffering  but  rather  as 
an  extension  of  MCC’s  total  ministry  to 
the  poor  and  downtrodden. 

The  office  in  Ottawa,  which  will  have  a 
director  and  a part-time  secretary,  is  en- 
visioned as  fulfilling  the  following  func- 
tions: 

— serve  as  an  observer  in  the  capital, 
particularly  with  reference  to  develop- 
ments in  the  federal  government,  but  also 
as  a liaison  with  other  church,  welfare, 
and  professional  agencies  in  Ottawa; 

— equip  and  sensitize  the  constitu- 
ent groups  to  make  the  most  needed 
and  effective  representation  possible  to 
the  government; 

— serve  as  a source  of  information 
on  peace  and  social  concerns  issues  re- 
lated to  the  government; 

— provide  various  facilitating  services 
to  both  MCC  and  other  church-related 
agencies  in  such  areas  as  setting  up  semi- 
nars, helping  with  visa  applications,  and 
the  like. 

A vote  about  which  the  Board  did 
not  feel  nearly  as  happy,  although  the 
nay  votes  numbered  only  five,  was  the 
approval  given  to  a $10,000  grant  to  the 
Mennonite  historical  societies  for  the 
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publication  of  a Canadian  Mennonite  his- 
tory. 

This  request  came  to  the  Board  with- 
out prior  announcement.  Most  Board 
members  had  had  no  opportunity  to  do 
advance  thinking  about  it  or  to  test 
opinions  in  their  own  churches. 

Even  those  who  voted  against  the 
grant  stated  their  strong  support  for  the 
history  project,  but  they  worried  that 
the  approval  of  these  funds,  taken  from 
monies  contributed  for  “relief,”  might 
become  a divisive  factor  among  the  sup- 
porting churches. 

Sensing  the  uneasiness  about  the  de- 
cision, several  Board  members  suggested 
possible  alternative  approaches  after  the 
vote  had  been  taken.  This  led  to  a mo- 
tion to  rescind  the  original  motion.  It 
was  narrowly  defeated,  10-12,  allowing 
the  original  vote  to  stand. 

The  Board  approved  the  formation  of 
an  eight-member  Canadian  peace  and 
social  concerns  committee.  Two  members 
will  come  from  the  MCC  (Canada)  board 
— Vernon  Brubacher  and  Hugo  Jantz 
were  elected  — and  the  five  provincial 
MCCs  and  the  Peace  Section  will  each 
appoint  one. 

The  peace  committee  will  meet  with 
the  Peace.  Section  in  March  to  begin  to 
sort  out  which  projects  they  will  do  joint- 
ly and  which  they  will  do  separately. 

A special  research  project  commis- 
sioned by  MCC  (Canada)  a year  ago  was 
presented  to  the  Board  for  its  evaluation. 
It  is  a comprehensive  113-page  document 
describing  defense  production  in  this 
country.  The  research  paper’s  author, 
Ernie  Regehr,  was  praised  for  his  thor- 
oughness, and  it  was  agreed  that  the 
document,  and  perhaps  an  abstract,  should 
be  published  and  distributed  widely  to 
members  of  Parliament,  churches,  and 
libraries. 

MCC  (Canada)  had  receipts  totaling 
$1,792,000  in  1973.  Of  this  amount, 
$1,031,000  came  from  churches,  individ- 
uals, relief  sales,  and  so  on,  as  cash 
contributions;  $200,000  came  from  Cana- 
dian International  Development  Agency 
(CIDA);  $280,000  came  in  the  form  of 
material  aid;  $24,000  was  the  income 
from  self-help  sales;  and  $241,000  was 
the  amount  earned  by  Voluntary  Ser- 
vice workers  in  Canada. 

For  the  current  year,  a budget  of 
$1,901,140  was  adopted.  It  will  take 
about  $1,040,000  in  cash  contributions 
from  the  constituent  groups  to  meet  this 
budget.  CIDA  grants  are  expected  to 
total  $300,000  in  1974.  This  amount  is 
in  addition  to  cash  contributions. 

David  P.  Neufeld,  Virgil,  Ont.,  who 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  MCC  (Cana- 
da) and  also  its  first  chairman,  declined 
renomination  this  year  as  a member  at 


large.  The  Board  paid  him  warm  tribute 
for  the  decade  of  devoted  leadership  he 
gave  to  the  inter-Mennonite  cause. 

Elected  to  succeed  Neufeld  as  vice- 
chairman  was  Frank  H.  Epp,  Waterloo, 
Ont.  Other  new  persons  on  the  executive 
committee  are  J.  M.  Klassen,  Winnipeg, 
and  Ross  Nigh,  Stevensville,  Ont.  Helen 
Janzen  of  Winnipeg  was  reelected. 

Newton  Gingrich,  chairman;  Len  Sie- 
mens, secretary;  and  T.  E.  Friesen, 
treasurer,  are  the  other  members  of  the 
executive  committee.  They  were  not  up 
for  reelection  this  year. 

Ann  Warkentin  of  Kerrobert,  Sask., 
who  recently  returned  after  20  years  of 
service  in  Indonesia,  was  elected  to  the 
Board  as  a member  at  large.  Albert 
DeFehr,  Winnipeg,  was  reelected  as  a 
member  at  large  and  as  the  MCC  (Can- 
ada) representative  on  the  Menno  Travel 
Service  Board. 

The  enthusiasm  for  MCC’s  work  was 
demonstrated  at  the  meeting  by  the 
attendance  of  observers  from  as  far  away 
as  Vauxhall,  Coaldale,  and  Calgary.  The 
Vauxhall  Mennonite  Brethren  congrega- 
tion, which  is  over  300  miles  from  Ed- 
monton, sent  a carload  of  observers  for 
the  full  two  days  of  the  meeting.  — 
Larry  Kehler 

To  the  Canada 
Constituency 

Who  comprises  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  (Canada)?  Is  it  the  six-mem- 
ber administrative  staff  in  the  Winnipeg 
office,  the  seven  people  who  share  the 
executive  committee  responsibility,  or  the 
28  conference  and  provincial  representa- 
tives that  constitute  the  official  Board? 

It  is  all  of  these,  and  many  more.  It 
includes  the  65,000  baptized  members 
of  the  Mennonite  and  Brethren  in  Christ 
groups  in  Canada.  It  is  all  who  comprise 
the  514  congregations  that  in  turn  form 
the  eleven  constituent  conferences  who 
officially  participate  in  MCC  (Canada). 
These  conferences  are: 

Brethren  in  Christ 

Conference  of  Mennonites  in  Canada 
Evangelical  Mennonite  Brethren 
Evangelical  Mennonite  Conference 
Evangelical  Mennonite  Mission  Confer- 
ence 

Markham- Waterloo  Conference 
Mennonite  Brethren 
Northwest  Mennonite 
Old  Colony  Mennonite 
Ontario  Mennonite 
Western  Ontario  Mennonite 
In  addition  there  are  others  who  share 
financially  in  the  ministry  of  MCC,  even 
though  they  do  not  have  representation. 

The  leaders  of  MCC  (Canada)  say 
thank  you  for  the  liberal  contributions 


in  1973.  These  reached  an  all-time  high 
in  the  10-year  history  of  MCC  (Canada). 
Many  persons  have  served  sacrificially 
with  the  various  relief  sales  in  Canada 
which  netted  more  than  ever  before,  with  a 
total  of  $170,000.  Material  aid  and  income 
from  the  several  thrift  shops  represent 
extensive  labors  of  love. 

Of  a total  750  persons  in  MCC  service 
during  1973,  243  were  Canadians.  We 
believe  parents,  congregations,  and  con- 
ferences played  a significant  role  in  help- 
ing recruit  those  persons  for  the  various 
programs. 

Many  have  also  shared  in  a variety  of 
projects  sponsored  by  the  provincial 
MCCs.  Such  are  to  be  commended  for 
dedicated  service.  — Newton  L.  Gingrich 

GC  Students  Will 
Study  in  Poland 


Arlin  Hunsberger,  director  of  the  Goshen 
College  International  Education  Studies  pro- 
gram at  Goshen  (Ind.)  College  (left);  Tade- 
usz  Jakubczyk,  prorector  and  professor  at 
the  Warsaw  Agricultural  University,  Poland 
(right). 

A student-exchange  program  involving 
Goshen  (Ind.)  College  and  the  Warsaw 
Agricultural  University  of  Poland  has 
been  announced  by  the  two  schools  and 
will  begin  when  25  Goshen  students  spend 
14  weeks  in  Poland  this  spring.  The  pro- 
gram, which  has  been  two  years  in  the 
making,  is  the  first  of  its  kind  between 
any  college  in  Poland  and  the  U.S. 

"The  uniqueness  of  the  program  to 
Poland  is  that  the  country  is  a socialist 
nation  and  our  students  will  really  be 
exposed  to  the  East-West  difference  of 
lifestyle  and  government,”  said  Arlin 
Hunsberger,  Goshen  College  director  of 
International  Studies. 

The  program  at  Goshen  is  part  of  the 
school’s  Study-Service  Trimester,  (SST) 
which  enables  students  to  spend  14  weeks 
in  a foreign  country  to  study  the  culture 
and  to  serve  in  a voluntary  service 
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work  assignment  position  in  the  country. 

The  Poland  SST  unit  will  consist  of 
25  students  and  a faculty  couple.  The 
unit  will  be  in  the  eastern  European 
nation  from  Apr.  27  until  July  28.  The 
first  seven  weeks  will  involve  intensive 
course  study  of  the  language,  culture, 
history,  and  lifestyle  of  Poland.  This  will 
be  at  the  Warsaw  Agricultural  University. 

Students  will  work  on  state  and  coop- 
erative farms  south  of  the  city  of  Pozan 
during  the  second  half  of  their  stay, 
making  up  the  service  portion  of  the 
Poland  SST  visit. 

The  two-country  student  exchange  will 
involve  graduate  students  from  Warsaw 
Agricultural  University  to  study  in  the 
United  States  in  1975  to  gain  practical 
experience  on  modern-equipped  farms. 
Details  for  the  Polish  group’s  stay  in 
the  U.S.  are  being  arranged. 

The  faculty  advisers  leading  the  Poland 
unit  will  be  Atlee  and  Mrs.  Beechy, 
professor  of  psychology  and  coordinator 
of  counseling  services  at  Goshen  College. 
Beechy  is  former  director  of  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  (MCC)  Relief  in  Eu- 
rope and  was  director  of  the  Vietnam 
Christian  Service. 

Although  plans  are  not  completed,  Go- 
shen College  will  have  a “Poland  Week,” 
Mar.  18-22,  to  give  awareness  to  Poland 
as  background  for  the  SST  program. 

EMC  Choir  Features 
Praise  and  Proclamation 

The  Eastern  Mennonite  College  Tour- 
ing Choir  will  present  sacred  music  con- 
certs to  congregations  and  groups  in  three 
states  and  one  Canadian  province,  Feb. 
23  to  Mar.  5. 

The  41- voice  choir,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Lowell  Byler,  visiting  instructor 
of  music,  will  perform  a varied  repertoire 
of  sacred  choral  literature. 

Byler  said  the  program  will  emphasize 
the  themes  of  “praise,  confession,  and 
proclamation,”  using  compositions  by 
Victoria,  Palestrina,  and  Bach,  and  con- 
temporary artists  Beck,  Sjolund,  and 
Nystedt. 

The  group  will  also  sing  a selection  of 
hymn  arrangements  and  spirituals,  he 
added. 

The  itinerary  follows: 

Feb.  23,  Bally  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church; 
Feb.  24,  Blooming  Glen  Mennonite  Church 
and  First  United  Methodist,  Collings- 
wood,  N.J.;  Feb.  25,  Line  Lexington 
Mennonite  Church;  Feb.  26,  Christopher 
Dock  High  School  and  Corning  (N.Y.) 
Glass  Auditorium;  and  Feb.  27,  Lowville 
(N.Y.)  Mennonite  Church. 

In  Ontario  the  group  will  appear  Feb. 
28  at  Wideman  Mennonite  Church, 
Markham;  Mar.  1,  Rockway  Mennonite 
School,  Kitchener;  Conrad  Grebel  Col- 


lege, Waterloo;  and  Steinman  Mennonite 
Church,  Baden;  Mar.  2,  Elmira  Menno- 
nite Church;  and  Mar.  3,  Erb  St.  Men- 
nonite Church,  Waterloo. 


Plans  are  being  made  for  the  1974 
annual  Anabaptist  Conference  to  be  held 
at  the  Bienenberg  Bible  School,  Mar.  23. 
This  conference  has  traditionally  taken 
place  at  Rueschlikon,  near  Zurich,  in  a 
Baptist  seminary.  Marlin  Miller,  mission- 
ary in  France  under  the  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  will  speak  on  the  re- 
lationship of  the  free  churches  to  society 
and  the  state.  In  Europe,  a free  church 
is  one  that  has  no  connection  with  the 
state.  Baptists,  Methodists,  and  Menno- 
nites  are  among  the  free  churches. 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  facing 
prisoners  is  obtaining  the  assurance  of 
forgiveness,  commented  Jonathan  Stoltz- 
fus,  lay  leader  of  the  Hickory  (N.C.) 
Mennonite  Church.  “What  really  is  need- 
ed is  a study  of  the  Word  of  God,”  he 
said.  He  believes  prisoners  can  find  re- 
lease from  the  guilt  of  their  crimes  if 
they  study  the  Bible,  commit  themselves 
fully  to  Christ,  and  accept  by  faith  God’s 
promises.  In  order  to  help  prisoners  get 
into  the  Word  at  nearby  Shelby  (N.C.) 
Rehabilitation  Center,  Stoltzfus  has  initi- 
ated a study  program  using  Mennonite 
Broadcasts’  Home  Bible  Studies.  Current- 
ly 38  prisoners  are  enrolled. 

More  than  130  persons  from  twelve 
states  and  Canada  registered  for  the 
annual  Ministers’  Week  at  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College,  Jan.  21-24,  reported 
Norman  H.  Derstine,  director  of  church 
relations.  Hosted  by  Eastern  Mennonite 
Seminary,  the  church  leaders  — and  many 
EMC  and  community  persons  — heard  a 
series  of  addresses  on  issues  facing  “The 
Church  Alive!”  — the  conference  theme. 

B.  Frank  Byler,  teacher  at  Evangel- 
ical Mennonite  Seminary  in  Montevideo, 
Uruguay,  taught  courses  in  two  Spanish- 
speaking congregations  in  Paraguay  dur- 
ing January.  He  divided  each  week  be- 
tween Itacurubi,  50  miles  east  of  Asuncion, 
and  Villa  Hayes,  30  miles  north  of  the 
capital.  The  courses  were  part  of  a con- 
gregational leadership  training  program 
planned  in  association  with  the  seminary. 

On  Dec.  27,  Jan  Gleijsteen,  78,  of 
Santpoort,  Holland,  was  surprised  with 
an  honorary  doctorate  from  the  Inter- 
national University — Cologne  (Germany)/ 
Haarlem  (Holland)/ Oxford  (Great  Britain). 
The  degree  was  granted  from  the  Co- 
logne campus  at  the  recommendation  of 
Professor  Jac.  van  Essen,  a Dutch  Re- 
formed theologian.  Van  Essen  recognized 


On  Mar.  3 the  choir  will  sing  at  Alden 
(N.Y.)  Mennonite  Church  and  Mar.  4 at 
a meeting  of  the  Fayette  Township  Min- 
isterium,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Gleijsteen,  a former  student  of  his,  for 
having  practiced  Christianity  as  a life- 
style rather  than  accepting  the  “churchli- 
ness”  of  nominal  Protestantism  as  being 
sufficient.  Jan  Gleijsteen  is  the  father  of 
two  sons,  Jan,  of  Scottdale,  Pa.,  and 
Marijn  of  Newton,  Kan.,  and  two  daugh- 
ters, Gerrie,  at  home,  and  Erika  of 
Wissembourg,  France.  Typically,  Gleij- 
steen, who  out  of  Mennonite  tradition  has 
always  refused  to  address  others,  no  mat- 
ter how  high  or  important,  by  their  titles, 
will  not  use  the  title,  except  perhaps  when 
it  might  lend  weight  in  expressions  of 
Christian  concern  to  national  or  inter- 
national governments  on  issues  of  in- 
justice and  inhumanity. 

Rosedale  Bible  Institute  is  presently 
filled  to  capacity  with  an  enrollment  of 
220.  A three-week  summer  term  is 
planned  for  July  8-26.  Those  desiring  to 
enroll  should  make  application  or  write 
for  information  immediately  to  Philip 
Shetler,  R.  1,  Irwin,  Ohio  43029.  Tele- 
phone: (614)  857-1768. 

Curtis  L.  Bergey, 
president.  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Chris- 
topher Dock  High 
School,  announced 
recently  that  Paul  J. 

Miller,  Kalona,  Iowa, 
has  been  named  act- 
ing principal  for  the 
1974-75  school  year 
at  Christopher  Dock 
Mennonite  High 
School,  Lansdale. 

Miller  is  presently  assistant  principal  at 
Iowa  Mennonite  School,  Kalona,  Iowa. 

Bible  Study  Weekends  at  Hesston  Col- 
lege are  scheduled  as  follows:  “Life 

Styles,”  Ladon  Sheats,  Feb.  22-24; 
“Interpretation  of  the  Christ  Event,” 
David  Shank,  Mar.  15-17;  “Evangelism,” 
Norman  Kraus,  Paul  Gingrich,  Apr. 
26-28;  “Black  Theology  in  a White 
Church,”  Hubert  Brown,  May  3-5. 

Millwood  Winter  Bible  School  will 
be  held  at  Gap,  Pa.,  Feb.  4-15.  There 
will  also  be  classes  on  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  evenings.  The  instructors  are 
J.  Otis  Yoder,  David  Thomas,  Sanford 
Shetler,  and  Melvin  Kauffman. 

Work-study  arrangements  for  stu- 
dents from  EMC,  GC,  and  Hesston  col- 
leges are  included  among  Summer  Vol- 
untary Service  opportunities  with  Men- 
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nonite  Board  of  Missions.  Approximately 
40  summer  openings  are  available  in  12 
different  VS  units  in  the  U.S.  Job 
descriptions  range  from  carpentry  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  to  taking  a survey  in 
Stockton,  Calif.  Most  Summer  VS  open- 
ings involve  work  with  clubs  and  recre- 
ation programs.  Persons  18  years  of  age 
or  older  are  eligible  for  Summer  VS. 
Room  and  board  are  provided.  Interested 
persons  contact  John  Lehman,  director  of 
Personnel  Recruitment,  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  Ind.  46514. 

Mennonite  Mental  Health  Services 
will  hold  a seminar  for  persons  relating 
to  youthful  offenders.  The  seminar  will 
take  place  Mar.  17  and  18  in  the  San 
Francisco  Hilton  Hotel.  Planners  hope 
the  seminar  will  bring  together  persons 
working  with  youthful  offenders,  and  es- 
tablish fraternal  relationships  among  these 
people  and  their  organizations.  Donald 
Jacobs,  an  anthropologist  from  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  will  speak  on  deviancy  and  offense 
as  viewed  in  the  context  of  societal  norms. 
David  Fisher,  San  Francisco,  and  Erwin 
Shapiro,  Berkeley,  will  lead  discussion  on 
behavior  modification.  For  further  in- 
formation on  the  seminar,  write  Vernon 
Neufeld,  director  of  MMHS,  1105  North 
Wishon,  Fresno,  Calif.  93728. 

There  is  an  immediate  opening  for 
a male  versatility  person  at  Millersville 
Youth  Village.  Duties  include  relief 
child  care,  relief  activities,  and  some  gen- 
eral maintenance.  Contact  administrator, 
Ernest  S.  Mast,  321  Manor  Ave.,  Millers- 
ville, Pa.  17551. 

Thirty  young  men  and  women  agri- 
culturists from  Poland,  arriving  in  North 
America  in  March  to  spend  a year  as 
exchange  visitors,  need  sponsors  to  pro- 
vide room,  board,  a farm  or  farm  busi- 
ness job,  and  to  share  their  church  and 
community  life  with  them  for  a six-month 
term.  If  interested  contact:  Exchange 

Visitor  Office,  MCC,  Akron,  Pa.  17501, 
phone  (717)  859-1151;  or  MCC  201-1483 
Pembina  Highway,  Winnipeg,  Man.  R3T- 
2C8,  phone  (204  ) 453-4897.  Please  give 
your  phone  number  and  specific  kind  of 
agricultural  skills  you  can  use. 

Mark  and  Ruth  Ann  Mininger  left 
the  U.S.  on  Jan.  5 for  a term  of  service 
in  Saigon,  Vietnam.  They  will  be  involved 
in  English  and  Bible  teaching. 

Ed  and  Gloria  King,  missionaries  in 
Tegucigalpa,  Honduras,  reported,  ' On 
Dec.  22  we  held  an  all-day  meeting  in 
our  home  for  youth.  Following  recreation, 
Bible  study,  meditation,  prayer,  and  lots 
of  fun  in  the  Lord,  the  climax  of  the  day 
was  reached  with  the  baptism  of  four 
new  Christian  young  persons.  After 
studying  God  s Word  on  the  subject  of 
discipleship,  the  four  were  baptized  in  a 
beautiful  river  setting.” 


Hundreds  of  young  people  at  the  Ur- 
bana  Missionary  Conference  in  December 
picked  up  copies  of  Fighting  Like  Heaven, 
a new  pamphlet  illustrating  the  biblical 
basis  of  pacifism.  William  Keeney,  author, 
is  serving  a one-year  assignment  as 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  Peace 
Section  secretary  of  studies.  Fighting 
Like  Heaven,  written  especially  for 
youth,  depicts  Jesus  as  a different  kind 
of  a commander  in  chief  and  Paul  as  an 
unusual  five-star  general.  The  author 
footnotes  numerous  references  and  sug- 
gests material  for  further  reading.  Fight- 
ing Like  Heaven  is  available  free  from 
MCC,  Akron,  Pa.  17501,  and  MCC  (Can- 
ada), 201-1483  Pembina  Highway,  Winni- 
peg, Man.  R3T  2C8. 

First  Mennonite  Church  (General 
Conference),  Berne,  Ind.,  has  begun  a 
class  on  an  inductive  study  of  Mark’s 
Gospel  with  192  persons  attending.  The 
first  such  class,  for  six  weeks  last  Octo- 
ber and  November,  was  on  “Our  Christ- 
centered  Faith,”  taught  by  J.  C.  Wenger 
of  Elkhart,  Ind.  Estimates  of  the  number 
who  would  take  the  class  ranged  from  15 
to  30.  Instead,  116  registered  and  many 
other  guests  attended.  The  class  which 
started  in  January  is  taught  by  Kenneth 
Bauman,  pastor.  The  second  meeting  of 
the  class  had  to  be  moved  from  the 
chapel  to  the  sanctuary  because  of  the 
large  number. 

The  annual  Intercollegiate  Peace 
Fellowship  (IPF)  conference.  Mar.  8-10, 
will  examine  nationalism,  particularly  its 
expressions  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  The  group  will  meet  at  Conrad 
Grebel  College  in  Waterloo,  Ont.  Past 
conferences  have  always  been  held  in 
the  United  States.  IPF  is  an  organization 
of  peace  groups  on  Mennonite  and  Breth- 
ren in  Christ  campuses.  Students  at  oth- 
er colleges  and  universities  are  cordially 
invited  to  participate  in  the  conference. 
Contact  Ted  Koontz,  MCC  Peace  Sec- 
tion, Akron,  Pa.  17501,  phone:  (717) 
859-1151,  for  more  information  about  the 
conference  or  to  apply  for  travel  assis- 
tance. 

Eastern  Mennonite  High  School  stu- 
dents and  faculty  raised  $42,000  in  cash 
and  pledges  in  their  annual  Christmas 
fund  drive,  principal  Samuel  O.  Weaver 
reported.  Matching  funds  from  business- 
men increased  that  figure  to  $67,000, 
Weaver  said.  This  year’s  goal  was 
$63,000.  This  should  the  school  to 

balance  its  budget  this  year. 

Special  meetings:  William  R.  Miller, 
North  Liberty,  Ind.,  at  Fairview,  Albany, 
Ore.,  Feb.  8-14,  and  at  East  Fairview, 
Lebanon,  Ore.,  Feb.  15-21. 

New  members  by  baptism:  one  at  Fort 
McMurray,  Alta.;  four  at  Providence, 
Yerkes,  Pa. 


Change  of  address:  Lois  and  Glenn 
Musselman,  from  C.P.  1214  (Vila  Arens) 
to  C.P.  162,  13200  Jundiai,  Est.  de  Sao 
Paulo,  Brazil.  Nelson  E.  Kauffman  to 
2938  Keene  Park  Drive,  Largo,  Fla. 
33540. 


readers  say 

Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  comment 
on  printed  articles. 

I was  a bit  shocked  when  I read  the  title  of 
my  article  as  it  appeared  in  print:  “The  Peo- 
ple of  God,  Then  and  Now”  (Gospel  Herald., 
Jan.  1). 

You  will  recall  that  the  typescript  had  it: 
“Prophets,  Priests,  and  Kings:  The  People  of 
God,  Then  and  Now.”  I assume  that  you  edited 
it  the  way  you  did  for  the  sake  of  brevity.  I 
feel  that  whatever  title  appears  should  strike 
at  the  heart  of  that  which  the  article  speaks, 
which  in  this  case  is  civil  religion. 

For  this  reason  1 was  disappointed  at  the 
omission  of  "Prophets,  Priests,  and  Kings.” 
This  at  least  pointed  to  the  problem  of  civil 
religion.  “The  People  of  God,  Then  and  Now,” 
standing  by  itself,  is  so  general  that  it  could 
mean  anything.  I could  happily  have  agreed  on 
"Civil  Religion,  Then  and  Now,”  or  perhaps 
something  better  than  that,  had  I been  given 
the  opportunity  of  doing  so  before  the  article 
was  printed.  — Guy  F.  Hershberger,  Glendale, 
Ariz. 

“Time  to  Reflect”  (Bill  Hawk,  Jan.  1 issue) 
was  a truly  beautiful  article.  I appreciated  both 
the  concept,  to  which  I say  “Amen,”  and  the 
gracious,  yet  powerful  way  that  it  was  pre- 
sented. 

One  statement  I have  typed,  and  taped  above 
my  desk,  “.  . . a deep  sense  that  only  the 
activity  and  action  springing  from  a true  spiritu- 
al awareness  and  reflective  life  can  be  of  eter- 
nal significance.” 

Thanks  to  God  for  speaking  His  message 
through  our  brother  Bill  Hawk.  — Rachel 

Schlabach,  Greenwood,  Del. 

• • • 

My  thanks  to  the  Lord,  the  Gospel  Herald, 
and  Norman  Derstine  for  the  very  timely  and 
clarifying  discussion  on  “Confused  About  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven"  ( Gospel  Herald,  Jan.  15, 
1974).  Brother  Derstine’s  clear  and  biblically 
sound  explanations  are  sorely  needed  today. 
There  is  a definite  and  urgent  need  to  search 
the  Scriptures  to  learn  what  they  have  to  say 
to  us  rather  than  for  us  to  use  them  to  support 
a position  or  theory  we  have  espoused.  — Amos 
W.  Weaver,  Ronks,  Pa. 

• « o 

The  article  “The  Burden  of  Too  Much 
Time,”  by  Phyllis  Pellman  Good  (Jan.  15),  1 
feel  is  unkind  and  unfair  to  the  many  good 
nursing  homes. 

Nursing  homes  need  faithful,  dedicated  Chris- 
tian personnel.  What  incentive,  to  any  young  or 
older  person,  do  you  think  an  article  of  this 
type  has  to  help  produce  the  workers  needed? 
How  can  an  institution  expect  to  secure  quali- 
fied personnel  when  it  is  being  downgraded  by 
the  printing  of  such  an  article? 

1 am  working  in  a nursing  home  and  enjoy 
my  work.  I also  appreciate  that  there  are  other 
dedicated  workers  who  are  helping  to  make  the 
"Home”  a pleasant  place  to  live,  by  the  tender 
loving  care  they  are  giving  and  the  good  food 
they  are  providing. 

True,  there  are  some  folks  at  the  “Home” 
who  are  there  because  they  have  been  put 
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there  by  others  and  they  are  not  the  most  hap- 
py ones.  But  may  I ask,  “Where  would  they  be 
happy5”  Many  others  are  there  because  they 
have  “chosen”  to  live  at  the  “Home”  and  they 
are  the  ones  who  compensate  for  the  others 
who  are  always  complaining. 

I look  for  inspirational,  uplifting  articles  in 
the  Gospel  Herald.  If  these  are  not  available, 
maybe  it  would  be  a good  idea  to  start  saving 
paper.  — Grace  S.  Tyson,  E.  Petersburg,  Pa. 

I would  like  to  make  some  comments  about 

The  Role  of  Women”  by  Beulah  Kauffman. 
I would  agree  with  the  fact  that  women’s  ideas 
are  just  as  good  as  men’s,  women  are  just  as 
important  as  men,  and  there  should  be  the 
same  pay  for  a woman  for  the  same  job  a man 
does. 

But  I believe  women  and  men  have  different 
roles.  The  Bible  says  the  woman  was  created  as 
the  man’s  helper.  I believe  a man  and  wife 
should  work  together.  When  a woman  gets  out 
of  her  role  as  a woman,  I believe  she  is  out  of 
God’s  will,  and  Satan  will  take  over.  There  is  a 
chain  of  command  in  a home  that  must  be  kept 
or  the  home  may  soon  fall  apart.  This  kind  of 
life  may  work  for  Mrs.  Kauffman,  but  it  won’t 
in  a lot  of  homes.  They  will  fall  apart  and  some 
end  in  divorce. 

We  know  a Mennonite  couple  whose  home  was 
dominated  a lot  by  the  wife.  She  would  prob- 
ably say  she  was  “liberated,”  but  we  read  of 
their  divorce  in  the  paper  the  other  day. 

So-called  Christian  people  are  more  and 
more  copying  the  secular  world  by  doing  their 
thing.  In  most  cases  it’s  hard  to  tell  the  church 
from  the  world. 

I believe  we  are  living  in  the  end  time.  Peo- 
ple will  be  lovers  of  pleasure  and  self  more 
than  they  are  of  God.  God  is  pouring  out  His 
Spirit  on  His  people.  Those  who  don’t  want  the 
Holy  Spirit  are  turning  away,  a lot  in  intellec- 
tual unbelief.  I believe  God  is  separating  His 
people  for  His  coming. 

Homes  are  falling  apart  faster  and  faster,  and 
I believe  the  article  Mrs.  Kauffman  wrote  will 
help  the  cause  of  Satan  and  because  a lot  of 

rple  want  to  do  their  own  thinking,  there  will 
a lot  of  people  hurt  by  it.  — V.  S. 

• • o 

Your  editorial  “Slogans  for  1974”  was  timely 
and  fitting  for  us  Mennonites  who  once  were 
leaders  in  simple  living.  I wonder  how  many 
will  “slow  down”  for  ‘ conscience’  sake.”  How 
many  will  keep  on  guzzling  gasoline  until  the 
wrath  of  the  road  patrol  or  a rationing  sys- 
tem will  force  them  to  be  good  citizens.? 

“Confused  About  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven” 
faces  up  with  our  great  need  for  unity  on  a 
great  biblical  theme.  It  also  illustrates  our  hu- 
manity in  reaching  agreement.  The  writer  cites 
an  esteemed  Bible  teacher  who  quotes  Psalm 
2:7  in  connection  with  the  baptism  of  Jesus. 
Paul  in  a great  sermon  in  Acts  13  identifies  it 
with  the  resurrection  day.  It  can’t  be  both,  as 
they  were  three  years  apart. 

My  own  pilgrimage  out  of  the  confusion 
sharpened  on  the  question,  “Will  there  be  a 
separate  future  for  Israel?”  and  I had  to  con- 
clude that  the  entire  New  Testament  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  words  of  Jesus,  “There  shall  be 
one  fold,  and  one  shepherd.”  So  I anticipate 
sharing  in  all  that  the  future  of  Israel  includes. 
— Raymond  Byler,  Jackson,  Miss. 

• o • 

Just  a word  to  express  appreciation  for  Nor- 
man Derstine’s  article  in  the  Jan.  15  issue, 
Confused  About  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.” 

It  is  refreshing  and  encouraging  to  read  an 
article  with  this  emphasis,  when  most  evangeli- 
cal Christians,  it  seems,  are  busy  trying  to  fig- 
ure out  how  the  Middle  East  conflict  all  fits 
into  the  "prophetic  plan.”  I’m  glad  to  be 
called  a true  “son  of  Abraham”  because  of 
faith,  and  to  be  a brother  in  faith  to  others  of 


Now  Available  For  private  reading 

and  group  study 

Anabaptism: 

Neither  Catholic 
Nor  Protestant 

By  Walter  Klaassen 
Conrad  Grebel  College 

From  the  Foreword  by  Franklin 
H.  Littell:  “Among  the  several 
contributions  of  Walter  Klaassen's 
present  study  book  is  a fine  pre- 
sentation of  the  Anabaptist/Menno- 
nite  view  of  counter-culture  on  the 
New  Testament  plan  (p.  35f).  At  a 
time  when  large  numbers  of  peo- 
ple are  becoming  aware  that  the 
dominant  society  is  in  fact  hopelessly  devoted  to  war  and  vio- 
lence, the  classical  Anabaptist  witness  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
Good  Society  has  a chance  at  a wider  hearing." 

C.  J.  Dyck,  Elkhart:  "There  is  a deep  longing  today  on  the  part 
of  many  Mennonites  to  make  their  heritage  more  relevant  to 
the  time  in  which  we  live,  and  to  increase  their  faithfulness  in 
witness  to  Jesus  Christ.  Is  there  a special  message  God  has  given 
Mennonites  through  their  heritage  for  such  a time  as  this?  they 
ask  or  think.  How  can  the  past  serve  us  in  the  present  without 
making  us  proud  and  exclusive?  Walter  Klaassen's  new  study 
book,  Anabaptism:  Neither  Catholic  Nor  Protestant  is  a very 
timely  and  appropriate  tool  indeed  for  probing  into  these  issues, 
either  in  Sunday  schools,  small-study  groups,  congregational  re- 
treats or  other  settings.  The  study  questions  and  other  sugges- 
tions included  in  it  promise  deep  rewards  to  those  who  really 
want  to  grow  in  their  understanding  of  faith  and  witness.  It 
can  become  a major  resource  for  church  renewal." 

Virgil  J.  Brenneman,  Goshen:  "Walter  Klaassen's  book  Anabap- 
tism: Neither  Catholic  Nor  Protestant  is  an  excellent  source 
book  for  study  groups  who  are  interested  in  delving  into  our 
heritage.  In  fact,  I am  ready  to  recommend  it  for  the  K-group 
to  which  I belong.  My  experience  with  the  content  of  the  book  is 
Walter's  use  of  it  in  the  context  of  the  Graduate  Student  Semi- 
nar where  it  took  shape  and  where  its  effectiveness  was  tested. 
In  that  context,  it  was  part  of  an  experience  which  renewed  the 
faith  and  Christian  convictions  of  many  of  our  graduate  students 
and  contributed  to  all  of  our  growth.  I think  it  would  be  espe- 
cially effective  if  the  group  studied  it  along  with  some  contempo- 
rary discussions  of  issues  such  as  the  special  issue  of  Meeting 
House  on  the  Mennonite  identity  question  and  the  conjoint  issue 
of  the  Gospel  Herald  (September  25)  and  The  Mennonite.  Klaas- 
sen's style  already  invites  us  to  consider  contemporaneous  rele- 
vance which  should  make  the  transition  to  the  current  discussions 
very  easy." 

Cloth  $4.95  Paper  $2.95 

Available  from  your  nearest  Provident  Bookstore 
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all  nations,  including  Arabs  and  Russians. 

Another  passage  on  this  subject  that  is  help- 
ful to  me  is  Galatians  4:24-31.  Bro.  Derstine’s 
comments  on  the  Matthew  24  passage  were 
helpful  too.  May  God  help  us  all  to  search  the 
Scriptures  with  open  minds  that  we  might  re- 
ceive His  truth  for  our  time.  — Wayne  D.  King, 
East  Peoria,  111. 

• • 0 

The  Jan.  15  issue  included  an  article  by 
Phyllis  Pellman  Good,  “The  Burden  of  Too 
Much  Time,”  referring  to  the  plight  of  many 
older  persons  now  living  in  “homes.”  I assume 
she  was  referring  to  either  homes  for  the  aged 
or  nursing  homes. 

I agree  with  what  she  no  doubt  meant  to  be 
the  main  emphasis  of  the  article:  that  older 
people  have  much  time  on  their  hands  and 
therefore  we  who  are  of  their  families  and 
friends  should  bring  relief  and  joy  to  them. 

However,  in  my  opinion  the  emphasis  which 
seemed  to  override  this  observation  was  what 
seemed  to  be  a general  dislike  for  a home 
where  elderly  people  live.  I do  know  that  while 
some  homes  have  much  to  be  desired  (as  it 
seems  the  one  described  did)  many  homes  are 
pleasant  places  to  live  and  I am  ready  to  be 
“counted  in”  when  such  a time  comes  for  me 
and  not  necessarily  only  for  medical  reasons. 
I believe  a family  can  show  just  as  much  love 
and  respect  for  their  parents  who  desire  to  stay 
in  a home  as  if  they  were  under  the  family 
roof. 

1 do  know  older  people  who  are  in  homes  and 
do  not  feel  shut  off  but  actually  are  enjoying 
life  reasonably  well,  even  to  the  point  of  bring- 
ing encouragement  to  those  who  are  younger. 
I would  strongly  encourage  us  not  to  promote 
images  of  homes  for  the  elderly  which  create  a 
dislike  for  a way  of  life  that  can  be  very  whole- 


some. — Gerald  Schwartzentruber,  Wellesley, 
Ont. 


births 

"Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord"  (Psalm  127:3) 

Bechtel,  Allen  and  Claudette  (Bustos),  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  first  child,  Mark  Allen,  Dec.  27, 

1973. 

Bergey,  H.  Dean  and  Gloria  (Hallman), 
Perkasie,  Pa.,  second  son,  Christopher  Lee, 
Jan.  20,  1974. 

Ebersole,  Elmer  and  Janice  (Jones),  Sara- 
sota, Fla.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Alicia, 
Sept.  21,  1973. 

Eigsti,  Dennis  and  Marsha  (Keffler),  Alham- 
bra, Calif.,  first  child,  Nicole  Marie,  Jan.  19, 

1974. 

Esbenshade,  Wilmer  and  Janice  (Sauder), 
New  Holland,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Denise  Dawn,  Jan.  15,  1974. 

Graber,  Pete  and  Melba  (Ensz),  Elmhurst, 
111.,  first  child,  Stacey  Ann,  Jan.  2,  1974. 

Graybill,  Robert  and  Sharon  (Ebersole), 
Freeport,  111.,  sixth  child,  second  daughter, 
Deena  Renee,  Nov.  18,  1973. 

Hilty,  Lowell  and  Judy  (Troyer),  Marshall- 
ville,  Ohio,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Janelle, 
Sept.  22,  1973. 

Miller,  Larry  and  Miriam  (Neff),  Kentland, 
Ind.,  third  child,  Jodi  Marie,  Dec.  13,  1973. 

Moser,  Clayton  and  Arlene  (Thomas),  Holl- 
sopple,  Pa.,  third  child,  first  son,  Lynn  Eric, 
Dec.  1,  1973. 

Petersheim,  Walter  and  Lorraine  (Heller), 
Elverson,  Pa.,  seventh  child,  fourth  daughter, 
Judy  Elaine,  Dec.  6,  1973. 

Pfile,  Gary  and  Karen  (Wenger),  Freeport, 


Ilf,  second  son,  Jeffrey  Scott,  Jan.  5,  1974. 

Polzin,  Alfred  and  Noreen  (Cressman), 
Moorefield,  Ont.,  third  daughter,  Martina  Joy, 
Jan.  16,  1974. 

Ranck,  Floyd  H.  and  Ellen  (Engel),  Gap, 
Pa.,  fourth  child,  second  son,  Nevin  Dean,  Dec. 
22, 1973. 

Saltzman,  Aubrey  and  Glenda  (Henry), 
Hebron,  Neb.,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Jerelynn  Ann,  Dec.  31,  1973. 

Shantz,  Lyle  and  Ruth  (Jantzi),  Drayton, 
Ont.,  first  daughter,  Luanne  Sue,  Oct.  13,  1973. 

Thomas,  Floyd  and  Linda  (Naugle),  Hollsopple, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Benjamin  Joseph,  Oct.  27,  1973. 

Weikert,  Robert  and  Sue  (Sauder),  New 
Holland,  Pa.,  first  child,  Elizabeth  Ann,  Jan. 
21,  1974. 

Wenger,  Nelson  and  Alma  (Becker),  Man- 
heim,  Pa.,  first  child,  Dean  Alan,  Jan.  23,  1974. 


marriages 

May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes  estab- 
lished by  the' marriages  here  listed.  A six  months' 
free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to 
those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald  if  the 
address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Bare  — Hoover.  — Donald  R.  Bare  and 
Brenda  L.  Hoover,  both  from  the  Stumptown 
cong.,  Bird  in  Hand,  Pa.,  by  Paul  G.  Landis, 
Dec.  31,  1973. 

Bishop  — Koch.  — Barry  Edward  Bishop, 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  and  Phyllis  Pauline  Koch,  New 
Hamburg,  Ont.,  both  from  the  Geiger  cong.,  by 
Stanley  D.  Shantz,  Dec.  22,  1973. 

Bontrager  — Yoder.  — Paul  Bontrager, 
Hartville,  Ohio,  Hartville  cong.,  and  Lois  Yoder, 
Hartville,  Ohio,  Marlboro  cong.,  by  Richard 
Landis  and  Richard  Ross,  Dec.  29,  1973. 

Cleaveland  — Gingrich.  — William  Cleave- 
land,  Jamaica  Plains,  Mass.,  Congregational 
Church,  and  June  Gingrich,  Allston,  Mass., 
Freeport  cong.,  by  Paul  O.  King,  Aue.  18,  1973. 

Dintaman  — Halteman.  — Stephen  Dinta- 
man,  Lagrange,  Ind.,  Shore  cong.,  and  Eliza- 
beth Halteman,  Harleysville,  Pa.,  Salford  cong., 
by  John  L.  Ruth,  Aug.  12,  1973. 

Holsopple  — Zook.  — Al  Holsopple,  La 
Junta,  Colo.,  West  Clinton  cong.,  Pettisville, 
Ohio,  and  MaDonna  Zook,  Mt.  Union,  Pa., 
Otelia  cong.,  by  Paul  Weaver  and  Del  Glick, 
Dec.  22,  1973. 

Martin  — Zuercher.  — Jay  Martin  and  Pen- 
ni  Zuercher,  both  of  Kidron  cong. , Kidron,  Ohio, 
by  Weldon  Martin,  father  of  the  groom,  Aug. 
17,  1973. 

Monson  — Bontrager.  — Michael  Monson 
and  Donna  Bontrager,  both  of  Locust  Grove 
cong.,  Burr  Oak,  Mich.,  Jan.  19,  1974. 

Mulder  — Toelke.  — David  Mulder  and 
Vickie  Toelke,  both  of  Ridott,  111.,  Freeport 
cong.,  by  Paul  O.  King,  Dec.  22,  1973. 

Oswald  — Birkey.  — David  Daniel  Oswald 
and  Juanita  Carol  Birkey,  both  from  Manson, 
Iowa,  Manson  cong.,  by  Walter  Smeltzer,  Dec. 
29,  1973. 

Roi  — Stolz.  — Donald  C.  Roi,  Peters- 
burg, Ont.,  Geiger  cong.,  and  Anne  Madeleine 


calendar 

Ohio  and  Eastern  Conference  at  Central  Christian 
High  School,  Kidron,  Ohio,  Mar.  6-9. 

Homecoming,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  Apr.  26-28. 

Iowa-Nebraska  District  Conference  at  First  Mennonite 
Church,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  Aug.  13-15. 


We  are  sad  to  report 
that  rising  costs  require  an 
increase  in  the  price  of 
Gospel  Herald,  but  then 
just  about  everything  else  is 
going  up.  And  we  were 
somewhat  comforted  to  see 
that  with  coffee  a quarter* 
and  gasoline  at  50c*  you 
can  still  receive  the  Gospel 
Herald  for  12c  a copy  by 
using  the  EVERY  HOME 
PLAN. 

20,000  Gospel  Herald 
subscribers  receive  the 
magazine  in  this  way.  If 
your  congregation  has  no 
EHP,  we  will  gladly  ar- 
range a plan  for  you.  If 
not  all  your  households 
wish  to  receive  the  Gospel 
Herald,  you  can  still  have 
the  convenience  and  saving 
of  a group  plan  by  using 
the  80%  plan. 


For  information 

on  either  of  these  group  plans,  write  to: 

Gospel  Herald  EVERY  HOME  PLAN 
Mennonite  Publishing  House 
61 6 Walnut  Avenue 
Scottdale,  PA  15683 


* More  or  less  at  time  of  writing. 

You  know  how  these  things  have  been  going  lately. 
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Stolz,  Baden,  Ont.,  by  Stanley  D.  Shantz,  Oct. 
12,  1973. 

Shantz  — Emerling.  — J.  Michael  Shantz, 
Richmond,  Va.,  Olive  cong.,  and  Ruth  J.  Emer- 
ling, Wooster,  Ohio,  by  C.  G.  Waun,  Dec.  29 
1973. 

Summer  — Miller.  — George  E.  Sum- 
mer, Ashley,  Mich.,  Bethel  cong.,  and  Mary  R. 
Miller,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  Iowa  City  cong.,  by 
Paul  W.  Miller,  father  of  the  bride,  July  6 
1973. 


obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  those  who  are  bereaved. 

Kautz,  Edna  G.,  daughter  of  Elmer  W.  and 
Bertha  (Wanner)  Walters,  was  born  at  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  July  5,  1923;  died  of  carcinoma  of  the 
esophagus,  at  Lancaster  General  Hospital,  Jan. 
7,  1974;  aged  50  y.  6 m.  2 d.  On  Dec.  28,  1941, 
she  was  married  to  Harold  L.  Kautz,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (Earl  W., 
David  L.,  and  Harold  E. ),  2 daughters  (Nancy 

J.  — Mrs.  Roger  L.  Howard  and  Norma  J.  — 
Mrs.  Raymond  Clare),  7 grandchildren  and  2 
brothers  (Earl  and  Elmer  Walters).  She  was  a 
member  of  the  East  Chestnut  Street  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Jan.  10,  in  charge  of  James  M.  Shank  and 
James  R.  Hess;  interment  in  Graybills  Brethren 
Cemetery,  East  Petersburg,  Pa. 

King,  Delilah,  daughter  of  Levi  J.  and  Bar- 
bara (Yoder)  King,  was  born  at  West  Liberty, 
Ohio,  May  11,  1887;  died  at  Bellefontaine,  Ohio, 
Jan.  9,  1974;  aged  86  y.  7 m.  29  d.  She  was  the 
last  surviving  member  of  her  family.  Four 
brothers  and  3 sisters  preceded  her  in  death. 
She  was  a member  of  the  Bethel  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Jan.  12,  in  charge  of  Duane  Beck;  interment  in 
Yoder  Cemetery. 

Mack,  Noah  K.,  son  of  Elmer  M.  and  Sal- 
lie  (Kratz)  Mack,  was  born  in  Yerkes,  Pa., 
Dec.  11,  1911;  died  of  pulmonary  emboli  and 
complications  at  the  Reading  (Pa.)  Hospital, 
Jan.  15,  1974;  aged  62  y.  1 m.  4 d.  On  Sept. 
5,  1936,  he  was  married  to  Muriel  Taylor,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 daughters  (Mary 
Lois  — Mrs.  Edward  Hoskins,  Lucille  — Mrs. 
Andrew  Stoltzfus,  Elsie— Mrs.  Wesley  Mast), 

8 grandchildren,  parents,  and  one  sister  (Mary 

K.  ).  Bro.  Mack  was  a medical  doctor,  ordained 
June  6,  1937,  for  missionary  work  in  Tanzania, 
E.  Africa,  where  he  served  from  1938  to  1952. 
He  was  a member  of  Zion  Mennonite  Church 
(where  he  also  served  as  assistant  pastor). 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Conestoga 
Mennonite  Church,  Morgantown,  Pa.,  Jan.  18, 
in  charge  of  Ira  Kurtz,  John  L.  Rush,  and  Ross 
Goldfus;  interment  in  the  Pine  Grove  Cemetery, 
Elverson,  Pa. 

Miller,  J.  Elmer,  was  born  in  Lagrange, 
Ind.,  Nov.  2,  1880;  died  at  Miller’s  Merry  Man- 
or Nursing  Home,  Lagrange,  Ind.,  Jan.  2,  1974; 
aged  93  y.  2 m.  On  March  5,  1904,  he  was 
married  to  Ida  Eash,  who  died  on  Aug.  14, 
1916.  On  July  4,  1918,  he  was  married  to  Alice 
Mast,  who  died  Nov.  1918.  On  Oct.  28,  1922,  he 
was  married  to  Rosa  Yoder,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  8 daughters  (Erma  — Mrs.  Ivan 
Miller,  Charlotte — Mrs.  Titus  Morningstar, 
Ruth  Louise — Mrs.  Harold  Lambright,  Carolyn 
— Mrs.  Robert  Dillon,  Helen  — Mrs.  Wayne 
Neff,  Beulah  — Mrs.  Don  Stutzman,  Mrs.  Rosalie 
Yoder,  and  Marilyn— Mrs.  Lester  Burkey),  5 
sons  (William,  Harold,  Francis,  Dwight,  and  De- 
Wayne),  and  2 stepsons  (George  and  Arthur 
Elliot),  63  grandchildren,  76  great-grandchildren, 

3 great-great  grandchildren.  One  daughter 
(Wilma  Arlene)  and  one  stepson  (Henry  Brice 
Elliot)  preceded  him  in  death.  He  was  a mem- 


ber of  the  Shore  Mennonite  Chu-ch,  Shipshe- 
wana,  Ind.,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Jan.  6,  in  charge  of  Orvin  Hooley  and  Har- 
vey Chupp;  interment  in  the  Bontrager  Ceme- 
tery. 

Nace,  Frank  L.,  son  of  Frank  M.  and  Lizzie 
Ann  (Landis)  Nace,  was  born  in  Salfordville,  Pa., 
Aug.  10,  1899;  died  at  Norristown  (Pa.)  State 
Hospital,  Jan.  17,  1974;  aged  74  y.  5 m.  7 d. 
He  was  married  to  Ella  Mae  Conver,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  6 children  (Mrs. 
Verna  C.  Hendricks,  Harold  C.,  Franklin  C., 
Naomi  — Mrs.  John  Mick,  Marvin,  and  Milton), 
14  grandchildren,  6 great-grandchildren,  and 
one  brother  (Harry  L.).  He  was  a member  of 
the  Franconia  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Jan.  21,  in  charge 
of  Leroy  Godshall,  Floyd  Hackman,  and  Curtis 
Bergey;  interment  in  adjoining  cemetery. 

Noel,  Henry,  son  of  John  B.  and  Mary 
(Sutter)  Noel,  was  born  in  Milford,  Neb.,  Dec.  1, 
1897;  died  of  stroke  and  apparent  heart  attack 
at  Fillmore  County  Hospital,  Geneva,  Neb., 
Jan.  17,  1974;  aged  76  y.  1 m.  16  d.  On  Jan. 
9,  1919,  he  was  married  to  Saloma  Lauber,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Sterling 
and  Duane),  and  one  daughter  (Shirley  — Mrs. 
Vernon  Kennel),  3 sisters  (Pauline — Mrs. 
William  Schweitzer,  Elma  — Mrs.  Dell  Schlegel, 
and  Ruth — Mrs.  Ervin  Nelson).  One  in  hint 
son  (Walter  Henry)  and  daughter  (Velda  Del- 
phine)  preceded  him  in  death.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Salem  Mennonite  Church,  Shickley, 
Neb.,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Jan. 
20,  in  charge  of  Lee  Schlegel,  Peter  Kennel, 
Fred  Reed,  and  Glen  Birky;  interment  in  Salem 
Cemetery. 

Ressler,  Mary,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Re- 
becca (Weaver)  Wenger,  was  born  in  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  Nov.  28,  1885;  died  at  Shady  Lawn  Rest 
Home,  Jan.  14,  1974;  aged  88  y.  1 m.  15  d.  On 
Nov.  19,  1907,  she  was  married  to  Joseph  Ress- 
ler, who  preceded  her  in  death.  She  is  sur- 
vived by  10  children  (Mabel  — Mrs.  E.  K. 
Burckhart,  Paul,  Retha  — Mrs.  Howard  Kauf- 
man, Inez — Mrs.  Oren  Brubaker,  Dorcas  — 
Mrs.  Paul  Gable,  Edna — Mrs.  Marion  Bru- 
baker, Earl,  Evelyn  — Mrs.  Evan  Taylor,  Ellis, 
Marjorie  — Mrs.  Joseph  Kotva),  42  grandchil- 
dren, 66  great-grandchildren,  and  one  brother 
(Enos  Wenger).  One  daughter,  5 brothers,  and 
2 sisters  preceded  her  in  death.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Pleasant  View  Mennonite 
Church,  where  services  were  held  on  Jan.  17, 
in  charge  of  Elmer  Yoder  and  Edwin  Bontrager; 
interment  in  church  cemetery. 

Shoup,  Jacob  Earl,  son  of  Samuel  and 
Katie  (Nold)  Shoup,  was  born  in  Wayne  County, 
Ohio,  Dec.  6,  1885;  died  at  Mennonite  Home  for 
Aged,  Rittman,  Ohio,  Oct.  26,  1973;  aged  87  y. 

1 m.  10  d.  On  Nov.  19,  1908,  he  was  married 
to  Katie  Nold,  who  preceded  him  in  death  in 
1952.  Surviving  are  6 children  (Ruth  — Mrs. 
John  Weaver,  Luella,  Millard,  Adah  — Mrs.  Lee 
Nussbaum,  Arlene  — Mrs.  Larry  Kleinknecht, 
and  Arthur),  18  grandchildren,  12  great-grand- 
children, a brother  (Ralph),  and  2 sisters  (Mrs. 
Nancy  Steinke  and  Mrs.  Gettie  Kreider).  He 
was  a member  of  the  Crown  Hill  Mennonite 
Church,  Rittman,  Ohio,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Oct.  29,  in  charge  of  Wilmer  Hart- 
man, Noah  Hilty,  and  Frank  Sturpe;  interment 
in  the  adjoining  cemetery. 

Sommers,  Mary  Della,  daughter  of  Henry 
and  Katherine  (Hackman)  Horst,  was  born  near 
Dalton,  Ohio,  Apr.  16,  1896;  died  of  heart 
attack,  Jan.  15,  1974;  aged  77  y.  8 m.  29  d. 
On  Apr.  4,  1920,  she  was  married  to  Harry 
Sommers,  who  survives.  She  is  also  survived 
by  7 children  (Ervin,  Myron,  Raymond,  Dale, 
Esther  — Mrs.  Reuben  Kandel,  Mary  Ellen  — 
Mrs.  Earl  Stephenson,  and  Ruth  — Mrs.  Ver- 
nice  Bixler),  25  grandchildren,  8 great-grand- 
children, one  sister  (Mrs.  Dema  Falb.  One  son 


(Melvin)  and  two  brothers  (Amandus  and  Wil- 
mer) preceded  her  in  death.  She  was  a member 
of  the  Pleasant  View  Mennonite  Church.  Fu- 
neral services  were  held  at  the  Martins  Men- 
nonite Church,  Orrville,  Ohio,  with  Harold 
Zehr  and  Marion  Berg  in  charge;  interment  in 
the  adjoining  cemetery. 

Swartzentruber,  Katie,  was  born  in  Lagrange 
County,  Ind.,  June  18,  1901;  died  at  Lagrange 
County  Hospital,  Jan.  10,  1974;  aged  72  y. 
5 m.  23  d.  She  is  survived  by  one  brother 
(John)  and  one  sister  (Amanda — Mrs.  Eash). 
She  was  a member  of  the  Shore  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Jan.  12,  in  charge  of  Orvin  Hooley  and  Har- 
vey Chupp;  interment  in  adjoining  cemetery. 

Welty,  Virgil  LaMar,  son  of  Noah  and  Sa- 
loma Welty,  was  born  in  Nappanee,  Ind.,  July 
28,  1915;  died  at  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Jan.  8,  1974; 
aged  58  y.  5 m.  11  d.  On  Apr.  10,  1938,  he 
was  married  to  Edith  Oswald,  who  survives.  He 
is  also  survived  by  3 sons  and  one  daughter 
(Larry,  Lavon,  Merritt,  and  Ellen),  3 brothers 
and  one  sister  (Ray,  Nelson,  Everett,  and  Viola), 
4 grandchildren.  He  was  a member  of  the  Sun- 
nyside  Mennonite  Church,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Jan.  11,  in  charge 
of  Clare  Schumm  and  Lester  Bauman;  inter- 
ment in  Chapel  Hill  Memorial  Gardens. 

Wenger,  Annie  Susan,  daughter  of  Daniel 
and  Emma  (Heatwole)  Wenger,  was  born  at 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Oct.  24,  1904;  died  of  can- 
cer at  Harrisonburg,  Dec.  15,  1973;  aged  69  y. 

1 m.  22  d.  Surviving  are  3 sisters  (Edna,  Mrs. 
M.  R.  Suter,  and  Mrs.  Millard  Bowman),  one 
brother  (Oliver),  and  2 half  sisters  (Lena, 
Mrs.  Marie  Ours).  She  was  a member  of  the 
Weavers  Mennonite  Church,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Dec.  18, 
in  charge  of  Alvin  C.  Kanagy,  Daniel  B.  Suter, 
and  Mahlon  L.  Blosser;  interment  in  adjoining 
cemetery. 

Wenger,  Ida  E.,  daughter  of  William  H. 
and  Sara  (Lehman)  Landis,  was  born  in  Ches- 
ter Township,  Wayne  County,  Ohio,  Oct.  3, 
1889;  died  at  Dunlay  Memorial  Hospital,  Orr- 
ville, Ohio,  on  Dec.  15,  1973;  aged  84  y.  2 m 
13  d.  In  1926  she  was  married  to  David  Wenger, 
u'ho  preceded  her  in  death  in  1947.  She  is  sur- 
vived by  one  brother  (Harry).  She  was  preceded 
in  death  by  one  brother  (John)  and  one  sister 
(Emma).  She  was  a member  of  the  Chestnut 
Ridge  Mennonite  Church,  Orrville,  Ohio. 

Yoder,  Elaine  Joan,  daughter  of  Ora  and 
Grace  (Smeltzer)  Yoder,  was  born  on  Sept.  20, 
1944;  died  of  a diabetic  condition  at  St.  Joseph 
Hospital,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  Jan.  7,  1974;  aged 
29  y.  3 m.  18  d.  She  is  survived  by  her  par- 
ents, one  sister  (Janet),  and  one  brother  (Mar- 
ion). She  was  a member  of  the  Shore  Mennonite 
Church,  Shipshewana,  Ind.,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Jan.  10,  in  charge  of  Harvey 
Chupp,  Arnold  Roth,  and  Orvin  Hooley;  inter- 
ment in  adjoining  cemetery. 

Yoder,  Wilbur,  son  of  Samuel  T.  and  Mat- 
tie  (Hostetler)  Miller,  was  born  in  Middlebury, 
Ind.,  Oct.  8,  1909;  died  of  heart  attack  at  Mid- 
dlebury, Jan.  23,  1974;  aged  64  y.  3 m.  15  d. 
On  Nov.  23,  1929,  he  was  married  to  Suzanne 
Troyer,  who  survives.  He  is  also  survived  by 
2 sons  (Floyd  and  Forrest)  and  a daughter 
(Barbara  — Mrs.  Donald  Houser),  8 grandchil- 
dren, 2 half  brothers,  and  4 half  sisters  (Mrs. 
Fanny  Steadley,  Mrs.  Ora  Berkey,  Mrs.  Melvin 
Yoder,  and  Mrs.  James  Fleetwood).  On  Dec. 
20,  1936,  he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  and 
served  the  First  Mennonite  Church  at  Middle- 
bury for  30  years.  On  Apr.  15,  1961,  he  was 
ordained  to  the  office  of  bishop.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  First  Mennonite  Church  of  Mid- 
dlebury, where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Jan.  26,  in  charge  of  William  Hooley  and  Wil- 
liam Miller;  interment  was  in  the  Grace  Lawn 
Cemetery  in  Middlebury,  Ind. 


February  12, 1974 
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GOSHEN  IN  46526 

Learning  from  History 


“These  things  . . . were  written  down  for  our  instruc- 
tion. . . . Let  any  one  who  thinks  that  he  stands  take  heed 
lest  he  fall”  (1  Cor.  10:11,  12). 

My  own  personal  interest  in  church  history  comes  in 
part  from  a book  which  my  father  bought.  It  was  Menno- 
nites  in  Europe  by  John  Horsch,  a Mennonite  historian  two 
generations  removed  from  me.  Though  he  never  read  it 
himself,  as  far  as  I can  remember.  Dad  put  the  book  in  our 
family  library  and  one  Sunday  afternoon  (perhaps?)  I began 
to  read  it  as  a way  to  while  away  the  time. 

The  book  opened  a new  field  of  interest  for  me  and 
though  I no  longer  remember  details  of  the  experience,  I 
am  certain  it  influenced  my  thinking.  Thus  I have  always 
been  a little  puzzled  by  those  who  complain  that  Anabap- 
tist history  is  meaningless  and  unhelpful.  Take  us  back  to 
the  Bible,  they  say.  We  do  not  understand  or  care  about 
these  Anabaptists  and  their  “vision. 

Now  I affirm  the  Anabaptist  vision  as  outlined  by  H.  S. 
Bender  30  years  ago  and  I find  the  material  in  Walter 
Klaassen’s  article  challenging.  That  is  why  I selected  it  for 
this  issue.  But  for  quite  a few  years  I have  heard  this  com- 
plaint against  church  history  in  favor  of  the  Bible.  There 
must  be  a reason. 

Of  course,  we  agree  that  the  “Scripture  is  inspired  by 
God  and  profitable”  (2  Tim.  3:16).  Our  experience  with  the 
Bible  shows  us  that  this  is  true.  The  Book  reads  us  in  ways 
we  had  not  imagined.  It  is  foundational  for  our  life  and 
teaching.  But  is  the  work  of  church  historians  not  in  any 
sense  inspired?  Are  they  not  also  persons  of  God  seeking  to 
write  down  things  “for  our  instruction”?  Maybe  Mennonite 
history  writers  should  learn  from  the  Bible  how  to  write  our 
history  in  a way  that  can  be  more  inspiring  and  profitable. 

For  example,  Bible  history  is  mainly  a story  of  people, 
not  general  principles.  We  today  are  great  generalizers,  and 
preachers  are  some  of  the  greatest.  Who  of  us  can  outline 
and  preach  a sermon  without  giving  it  three  points?  Yet  a 
little  observation  shows  that  few  if  any  remember  the 
points.  They  are  more  likely  to  remember  the  stories  we 
tell,  the  accounts  of  how  truth  or  untruth  is  seen  in  the  ex- 
perience of  people. 

Have  Mennonite  historians  dealt  too  much  in  abstract 
principles  and  great  events  and  too  little  in  the  experience 
of  actual  people?  Anyone  serious  about  Bible  history  can 
remember  something  about  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  and 
even  David,  Solomon,  and  Rehoboam.  But  it  is  harder  to 


recall  the  three  main  points  of  the  Anabaptist  vision. 

Another  notable  characteristic  of  Bible  history  is  the  way 
it  describes  both  the  strengths  and  the  weaknesses  of  the 
heroes  of  faith.  The  only  real  hero  of  the  Bible  is  God 
Himself.  All  others  falter  at  times,  for  they  were  subject  to 
temptation  and  weakness.  In  our  zeal  to  draw  upon  what 
may  be  learned  from  the  good  example  of  those  who  went 
before  us,  do  we  fail  to  account  for  their  failings?  Do  people 
for  this  reason  reject  our  story  as  not  true  to  life? 

There  may  be  less  excusable  reasons  why  people  reject 
church  history  in  favor  of  the  Bible.  It  may  be  that  because 
the  Bible  is  farther  away,  it  is  easier  to  deal  with.  One  may 
claim  to  believe  in  the  Bible  in  general  while  ignoring  its 
specific  teachings.  Jesus  complained  about  people  who 
searched  the  Scriptures  continuously  but  couldn’t  see  in 
Him  any  fulfillment  of  them.  There  are  those  today  who 
claim  to  adore  Jesus,  but  who  fail  to  come  to  grips  with 
His  plain  teachings  on  love  and  against  wealth  and  vio- 
lence. Some  who  make  a great  show  of  admiring  the  Old 
Testament  prophets  and  their  writings  would  no  doubt  be 
scandalized  if  they  met  one  on  the  street. 

In  fact  we  all  must  confess  that  the  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture and  the  carrying  out  of  its  implications  in  specific  acts 
of  obedience  are  not  to  be  taken  lightly.  We  need  the  dis- 
cerning power  of  the  Spirit  to  deliver  us  from  the  twin 
problems  of  deliberate  disobedience  or  from  a wooden  literal- 
ism which  adheres  to  the  letter  but  loses  touch  with  the 
intent. 

Knowledge  of  the  facts  of  the  Bible  is  not  enough  as 
demonstrated  by  a story  one  of  my  teachers  told.  The  best- 
informed  Bible  student  he  knew,  he  said  on  one  occasion, 
was  at  that  time  an  inmate  in  a state  penitentiary!  So 
learning  from  the  Bible  and  learning  from  our  history  re- 
quire the  same  careful  attention  to  what  is  said  followed 
by  diligent  search  for  its  meaning  for  us  in  our  time. 

Quite  by  accident  the  long  article  “ Anabaptism:  So  What?” 
is  followed  in  this  issue  by  a very  short  one  called  “Finding 
a Church  in  Tucson.”  I think  the  second  is  in  a small  way 
the  carrying  out  of  an  implication  of  the  first.  Without  bene- 
fit of  clergy  or  a sponsoring  committee  a few  people  in 
Tucson  have  begun  meeting  together.  They  desire  to  wor- 
ship God  and  to  understand  what  He  would  call  them  to  do 
in  their  time  and  place. 

It  seems  like  the  kind  of  thing  an  Anabaptist  would  have 
done.  Or  maybe  even  Abraham  or  Paul.  — Daniel  Hertzler 
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Who  Is  the  Mennonite  Church? 


On  an  official,  legal  document  appears  the  name  Menno- 
nite Church,  Incorporated.  Who  is  this  Mennonite  Church? 

For  the  historian  we  could  answer  that  it  is  made  up  of 
persons  who  belong  to  a movement  that  began  in  the  Ref- 
ormation about  450  years  ago  in  Switzerland. 

For  the  theologian  we  could  answer  that  the  Mennonite 
Church  belongs  to  the  people  of  God.  They  are  partici- 
pants in  God  s salvation  history.  Their  peoplehood  is 
rooted  in  a Judeo-Christian  faith,  centered  in  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Savior  and  Lord  of  life.  They  seek  to  be  led  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  using  the  Scriptures  as  a primary  text  for 
guidance  and  understanding. 

For  the  churchman  we  could  answer  that  it  is  a group 
based  on  the  believers’  church  model.  It  is  a brotherhood 
where  all  members  are  expected  to  be  responsible  and  in- 
volved. The  function,  mission,  and  destiny  of  the  brother- 
hood are  to  be  shared  by  everyone.  The  various  gifts 
persons  possess  are  for  the  benefit  of  the  total  body. 

For  the  sociologist  we  could  answer  that  the  majority 
of  the  Mennonite  Church  membership  is  of  European 
Swiss-German  stock.  But  we  hasten  to  add  that  it  has 
been  greatly  enriched  by  the  addition  of  English,  French, 
blacks,  Spanish,  Indians,  and  other  peoples.  Today  it  is 
more  and  more  a cosmopolitan  brotherhood. 

For  the  activist  we  could  answer  that  the  Mennonite 
Church  is  a series  of  programs,  projects,  institutions,  and 
structures.  There  are  educational,  medical,  and  other  car- 
ing ministries.  There  is  participation  in  services  in  over 
40  countries.  There  are  extensive  programs  to  help  com- 
municate the  gospel  and  to  establish  the  believers. 

For  the  humanist  we  could  answer  that  the  earthly 
needs  of  its  members  and  those  they  come  in  contact  with 


are  of  vital  importance.  Compassionate  love  is  of  great 
significance.  It  would  also  have  to  be  acknowledged  that 
all  of  us  as  adherents  of  the  Mennonite  Church  find  the 
human  needs  often  overtaking  the  spiritual  realities.  Yet 
at  the  same  time  the  latter  without  the  former  is  a farce. 

For  the  membership  we  could  answer  that  the  Menno- 
nite Church  is  you.  It  is  all  of  us  who  have  our  names  on 
the  membership  rolls  of  over  1,100  congregations  totaling 
more  than  90,000  people.  It  is  a denomination  seeking  to 
enable  the  congregations  to  be  dynamic  Christian  centers. 
These  congregations  belong  to  17  conferences  constituting 
five  districts  in  North  America. 

Indeed,  as  a Mennonite  Church  we  have  a rich  heritage 
and  spiritual  endowment.  We  have  the  gospel,  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  the  Scriptures.  We  are  the  possessors  of  a 
dynamic  peace  emphasis,  a holistic  missionary  vision,  a 
basic  family  emphasis,  a totalitarian  view  of  Christian 
commitment,  a central  place  for  proclamation  in  our  wor- 
ship, a respected  application  of  Christian  principles,  a 
youth  program  that  is  alive,  a keen  sensitivity  to  human 
needs,  a strong  interrelationship  of  education  and  service, 
a relevant  expression  of  mutual  aid,  an  appreciation  for 
interchurch  relations,  a strong  belief  in  the  hereafter,  and 
a great  reservoir  of  capable,  gifted,  and  dedicated  persons. 

Yes,  there  are  problems.  We  are  human  and  tempted  to 
sin.  Many  issues  confront  us  in  our  tension  with  society. 
The  circumstances  of  those  tensions  will  change  but  the 
fact  never  will  as  long  as  we  seek  to  be  people  of  God. 
The  opportunity  is  ours  to  be  as  creative  as  we  know 
how  under  divine  leadership  as  a body  within  the  larger 
context  of  the  Christian  church.  — Newton  L.  Gingrich, 
moderator,  Mennonite  Church  General  Assembly 
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People  are  on  the  move.  More  than  ever.  From  all  na- 
tions and  cultures  to  all  nations  and  cultures  streams  this 
movement  of  individuals,  families,  and  groups.  The  rea- 
sons vary  — employment,  education,  travel,  war,  and 
refugees. 

Church  growth  can  be  threatened  by  such  social  mobility. 
On  the  other  hand  our  church  faces  unique  opportunities 
in  this  flux.  Mennonites  of  different  nationalities  and  cul- 
tures may  live  in  close  proximity  and  be  unaware  of  each 
other.  We  need  to  be  alert  to  the  potential  of  initial 
“house  fellowships,”  under  the  lordship  of  Christ,  forming 
congregations. 

The  Holy  Spirit  today  keeps  pushing  out  the  people  of 
God  as  He  did  after  Jesus  left.  They  were  not  to  remain 
in  the  assembly  or  conference  center  of  Jerusalem,  but 
were  to  go  home  into  “all  Judea  and  Samaria  and  to  the 
end  of  the  earth”  (Acts  1:8).  The  early  church  did  not  wait 
for  sufficient  funds  in  their  home,  overseas,  or  service 
coffers  in  order  to  pay  a full-time  pastor. 

Twenty-eight  years  ago  Mennonites  came  to  Puerto 
Rico;  to  work  and  establish  the  church  in  the  rural  inte- 
rior. Today  half  of  the  three  million  people  of  the  island 
live  in  the  Greater  San  Juan  capital  area  — a striking 
phenomenon  of  rapid  urbanization.  Many  are  believers 
from  the  extending  network  of  Mennonite  churches  who 
often  move  to  new  areas  where  no  evangelical  church  is 
located  and  where  there  are  no  transportation  facilities. 
As  they  move,  they  form  new  congregations. 

First  Nucleus  Used  a Funeral  Home.  The  first  group 
of  Mennonites  who  organized  a fellowship  in  the  urban 
area  of  San  Juan,  beginning  15  years  ago,  met  in  a fu- 
neral home.  Later  after  building  a school  the  classrooms 
were  utilized  until  the  church  had  built  her  own  building 
in  the  new  suburban  area  of  Summit  Hills.  The  project 
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Meetinghouse  in  Villa  Contessa,  Bayamon,  Puerto  Rico 

cost  was  carried  by  the  congregation  with  a subsidy  from 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 

Seven  years  later  a fellowship  began  meeting  in  a mem- 
ber’s carport  in  the  suburb  of  Villa  Contessa  in  Bayamon. 
A house  was  rented  and  later  purchased  and  renovated. 

Opportunities  in  this  metropolitan  area  keep  opening 
up.  Now  after  years  of  talking  about  it,  two  more  house 
fellowships  are  being  developed  — one  toward  Carolina 
to  the  east  and  another  to  the  north  in  Levittown  Lakes. 
But  what  about  Arecibo  to  the  west  and  Caguas  to  the 
south  and  others  in  suburban  areas  just  being  built?  Other 
denominations  are  doing  what  they  can  but  there  is  more 
than  enough  for  all  to  do  in  these  mushrooming  communi- 
ties. Here  people  gather  from  everywhere  on  the  island 
and  from  the  continent,  especially  returnees  from  New 
York  City.  One  out  of  three  Puerto  Ricans  has  lived  in 
the  U.S.  at  some  time.  Uprooted  from  family  and  neigh- 
borhood ties  the  need  “to  belong”  is  tremendous. 

The  words  of  Peter,  “Once  you  were  no  people  but 
now  you  are  God’s  people”  (1  Pet.  2:10),  become  signifi- 
cant as  the  extending  community  or  mobile  network  of 
faith  moves  with  purpose.  It  is  a call  to  a radical  commit- 
ted biblical  discipleship  just  as  the  New  Testament  church 
and  the  example  of  the  16th-century  Anabaptist  church. 
The  entire  church  needs  to  be  included  in  this  great  out- 
reach. People  from  all  countries  are  moving  to  all  coun- 
tries. Called  for  is  an  awareness  of  changing  needs  and 
ways  of  bringing  a nucleus  together  in  each  place.  Those 
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who  live  closest  will  need  to  be  special  cross-cultural  and 
bilingual  bridges — but  not  in  the  usual  way  of  “driving 
in”  to  help  in  services.  We  must  be  involved  as  God’s 
family  during  the  whole  week. 

From  Coamo  to  New  York  City.  The  Puerto  Rican 
Mennonite  web  of  faith  extended  from  Coamo  to  New  York 
City  16  years  ago.  A grandmother,  a new  believer,  be- 
came interested  in  her  family,  half  of  whom  lived  in  New 
York.  Her  12-year-old  granddaughter,  who  had  lived  with 
her,  went  to  live  with  her  parents  in  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
The  granddaughter  was  the  first  person  to  bring  this 
“strange  religion”  to  her  parents.  Through  continuous 
exchange  visits  with  the  grandmother  the  girl’s  mother 
realized  her  need,  and  insisted  on  the  visit  of  the  Coamo 
missionary  on  furlough  to  know  how  to  have  peace  with 
God. 

In  close  proximity  lived  one  of  the  charter  members  of 
Coamo  and  others  from  island  Mennonite  churches.  This 
group,  in  addition  to  the  family,  gathered  together  in  1957 
for  a baptismal  service.  They  organized  an  apartment 
fellowship.  Bilingual  persons  and  a part-time  missionary 
gave  initial  leadership. 

The  apartment  fellowship  continued  for  almost  a year. 
Later  they  rented  a $40  monthly  storefront,  followed  by 
three  larger  facilities.  Finally  a synagogue  was  purchased. 
With  pastoral  support  subsidy  from  the  Mission  Board  the 
group  called  a full-time  pastor,  Guillermo  Torres. 

Another  nucleus  began  as  an  apartment  fellowship  in 
the  Bronx  in  1964.  Encouragement  came  from  the  Brook- 
lyn church,  from  missionaries,  pastors,  and  local  believers. 
After  using  apartments  the  group  found  they  could  rent  a 
nearby  church  twice  weekly  for  $50.  After  a year  they 
desired  more  times  and  ways  of  fellowship  so  rented  a 
large  storefront.  Later  they  purchased  a Salvation  Army 
building  with  nine  apartments.  The  lower  floor  was  al- 
ready converted  for  use  as  the  place  of  worship.  During 
the  past  year  three  lay  leaders  with  their  wives  furnished 
a remarkable  team  as  they  brought  the  fellowship  through 
crisis.  A full-time  Dominican  pastor,  Jose  Feliz  Beltre, 
was  called  by  the  group  in  1973. 

An  independent  Spanish-speaking  congregation  in  Man- 
hattan chose  to  unite  with  the  New  York  City  Spanish 
Mennonite  fellowship  of  two  congregations.  The  congrega- 
tion is  called  Spanish  Mennonite  Church  of  Manhattan.  The 
pastor,  Mario  De  Orive,  is  from  Spain  and  the  members  are 
from  many  different  countries.  They  use  the  facilities  of  a 
French-speaking  congregation  twice  weekly. 

Other  units  of  “two  or  three”  form  the  mobile  network 
of  faith  in  the  area  and  with  encouragement  and  permis- 
sion could  begin  toward  the  east  in  Long  Island,  to  south 
Brooklyn,  and  other  places.  Persons  living  here  come  from 
Puerto  Rico,  from  all  Central  and  South  American  coun- 
tries, from  Dominican  Republic,  from  Spain.  One  out  of 
every  six  persons  in  the  Greater  New  York  area  is  of 
Spanish  descent  according  to  the  1970  census  reported  in 


The  New  York  Times  (Mar.  5,  1973).  About  one  million 
of  the  four  million  Puerto  Ricans  live  in  the  Greater  New 
York  area. 

In  fact,  the  1970  U.S.  Census  reported  nine  million 
persons  of  “Spanish  origin.”  The  breakdown:  4,530,000 
Mexicans;  1,430,000  Puerto  Ricans;  545,000  Cubans; 
2,566,000  from  Central  or  South  American,  Caribbean, 
or  other  Hispanic  background.  Since  we  now  have  Menno- 
nite churches  in  many  of  these  countries  we  observe  that 
Mennonites  from  overseas  are  coming  to  live  in  close 
proximity  with  Mennonites  in  North  America. 

There  is  a nucleus  of  congregations  around  Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania,  who  are  part  of  the  extending  network  of 
faith,  coming  from  Puerto  Rico  and  Mexico.  Other  illus- 
trations are  Mennonite  congregations  in  the  Southwest, 
especially  in  Texas;  others  in  Illinois,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Wis- 
consin, Iowa,  Florida,  and  other  states.  The  1970  census 
shows  that  there  are  Spanish  persons  in  every  state. 

Silver  and  Workers  Scarce.  “We  have  no  funds  or  per- 
sonnel to  begin  another  church”  is  a common  response  to 
the  question  of  all  these  potential  nuclei.  What  can  we 
learn  from  the  early  New  Testament  church?  They  were 
forced  out  by  persecution  and  established  churches.  Paul 
was  led  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  regions  beyond,  extending 
the  community  of  faith.  The  place  of  worship  took  second 
place. 

We  read  how  the  Holy  Spirit  was  promised  to  give  gifts 
needed  to  grow  into  a congregation  (Eph.  4:11-16).  Lead- 
ership training  from  the  Scriptures  (e.g.,  2 Corinthians 
12:4-11)  was  given  by  the  apostles  and  especially  Paul 
as  they  went  from  place  to  place,  staying  for  a short 
while,  for  several  months,  or  even  for  two  years  as  needed. 
Follow-up  through  the  visits  of  others  and  through  let- 
ters was  an  important  relationship  connection.  Offerings 
were  sent  to  these  churches  in  need.  The  congregations 
were  not  left  to  themselves,  but  they  could  feel  they  be- 
longed to  a greater  community,  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

Today  institutes  or  seminaries  on  “wheels”  or  “wings” 
need  to  be  utilized.  Teachers  of  the  Word  could  go  for 
short  periods  to  help  affirm  and  prepare  and  teach  poten- 
tial leaders  in  the  nuclei  of  scattered  believers  in  their 
own  community  — and  language. 

Christ  has  promised  to  break  down  our  nature  of  sepa- 
ratedness,  just  as  He  did  in  the  early  church  between  Jew 
and  Gentile.  All  of  Christ’s  followers  need  to  be  willing 
to  be  involved  as  “bridges  of  understanding  and  acceptance, 
to  build  relationships  across  cultural  and  language  bar- 
riers.” Thus  the  church  of  Christ  is  enriched. 

God’s  purpose  and  plan  are  fulfilled  as  noted  in  the 
Scriptures  from  Genesis  to  Revelation  — with  the  promise 
to  Abraham  that  “all  the  families  of  the  earth  shall  be 
blessed”  (Gen.  12:3),  to  the  yet  unfulfilled  hope  in  Reve- 
lation 5:9  that  around  the  Lamb  of  God  shall  be  gathered 
from  ‘every  tribe  and  tongue  and  people  and  nation,” 
praising  their  Redeemer!  50 
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Missionaries  Learn 
from  Indians 


An  Interview  with 
Malcolm  and  Esther  Wenger 

by  Emma  LaRoque 


Malcolm  and  Esther  Wenger,  mission  workers  formerly  at  Busby, 
Mont. 


Many  times  it  is  hard  for  white  Christians  to  understand 
what  Indians  mean  when  they  talk  about  missionaries  im- 
posing their  value  structures  upon  Indians.  In  most  cases 
white  Christians  have  taken  for  granted  that  the  gospel 
and  their  cultural  systems  are  inseparable.  They  have  been 
baffled  that  so  few  Indians  have  actually  accepted  their 
message. 

My  discussions  with  white  missionaries  have  pointed 
toward  one  common  mistake.  Missionaries  have  invari- 
ably wrapped  the  fact  of  the  Christ  event  with  their  own 
social  cloaks.  Not  only  have  they  tried  to  convert  Indians 
to  Christ,  they  have  simultaneously  tried  to  transplant 
them  to  the  white  society.  Most  Indians  have  rejected 
what  the  white  man  has  said,  though  not  necessarily  re- 
jecting the  gospel. 

A few  missionaries  with  whom  I have  spoken  have 
realized  that  Christ  and  the  European-American  culture 
are  two  different  things,  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  an 
Indian  to  become  white  in  order  to  accept  the  Christ  event. 

Malcolm  and  Esther  Wenger  from  Newton,  Kansas,  are 
two  missionaries  searching  for  new  directions.  In  1944 
Malcolm  and  Esther,  newly  married  and  in  their  early 
twenties,  set  out  to  be  missionaries  to  the  Cheyennes  at 
Busby,  Montana.  Their  five  daughters  were  born  there. 
In  1960  they  moved  to  Lame  Deer,  Montana.  After  22 
years  of  service  they  moved  back  to  Newton,  Kansas.  Mr. 
Wenger  is  now  secretary  of  Indian  Ministries  for  the 
Commission  on  Home  Ministries  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence Mennonite  Church.  Mrs.  Wenger  is  a teacher  in 
church-related  work. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  following  interview  will  point  out 


the  difficulties  involved  in  sharing  the  gospel  within  dif- 
ferent cultures. 

LaRoque:  How  much  knowledge  about  Indian  did 
you  have  when  you  first  went  to  the  Cheyennes? 

Malcolm  and  Esther:  We  were  not  informed  about 
Indian  history.  Later  on  some  older  Indians  told  us  of 
their  firsthand  experiences  with  General  Custer. 

LaRoque:  Did  the  Indians  ask  you  to  come? 

Malcolm  and  Esther:  No.  The  Cheyennes  were  not 
asked  if  we  could  come.  We  were  just  sent  there  by  the 
mission. 

LaRoque:  With  what  attitudes  and  beliefs  did  you 
go? 

Esther:  I felt  it  was  our  duty  to  teach  the  Bible, 
have  Sunday  school,  and  do  these  church  things.  I did  this, 
meaning  quite  well. 

Malcolm:  I had  a strong  feeling  that  I had  a mes- 
sage to  give  — it  wasn’t  a two-way  process. 

LaRoque:  What  were  some  of  your  first  impressions? 

Esther:  I saw  brown.  I couldn’t  distinguish  character- 
istics of  the  people.  Then  all  of  a sudden  I couldn  t think 
of  them  as  Indian,  but  as  people  with  personalities. 

LaRoque:  How  did  you  begin  to  realize  the  cultural 
differences  between  you  and  the  Indians? 

Esther:  An  old  woman  by  the  name  of  Dora  told 
stories  about  the  past.  Also,  we  went  to  a sun  dance  and 
I realized  how  deeply  our  thoughts  were  different. 

Malcolm:  The  Bible  is  strong  on  generosity.  One  day 
it  dawned  on  me  that  Cheyennes  were  far  more  generous 
than  I was,  that  our  values  were  quite  different.  I had 
stressed  saving  but  they  were  looking  at  me  as  a stingy 
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man.  At  first  we  were  very  structured,  while  the  Indians 
emphasized  sensitivity  to  people. 

Esther:  Once  when  I was  washing  clothes  a Cheyenne 
woman  came  to  the  house.  I tried  to  explain  to  her  that 
while  the  water  was  hot  I could  not  visit.  She  was  of- 
fended, left,  and  never  came  back.  I learned. 

LaRoque:  What  are  some  of  the  other  cultural  dif- 
ferences you  discovered? 

Malcolm:  To  a Cheyenne  a good  man  is  one  who 
helps  out  willingly  and  readily. 

Esther:  Another  thing  was  the  quietness  of  the  peo- 
ple. It  took  us  a long  time  to  know  how  angry  a Cheyenne 
was  because  he  wasn’t  hollering! 

Malcolm:  Indians  did  not  exploit  nature.  If  we  could 
listen  to  Indians  today,  we  ought  to  learn  this  from  them. 
One  of  the  things  that  frustrated  white  teachers  was  that 
to  Indians  individualism  and  competition  were  not  good. 
Forwardness  was  not  accepted. 

LaRoque:  How  did  these  discoveries  affect  you? 

Esther:  When  we  would  leave  the  reservation  and 
be  with  whites  I felt  like  everyone  was  wearing  masks. 

Malcolm:  They  helped  me  get  perspective  about 
what  my  culture  is,  and  therefore  to  understand  myself 
better. 

Malcolm  and  Esther:  We  learned  a lot  more  than  we 
realized.  We  can’t  verbalize  it  all. 

LaRoque:  Did  you  understand  the  gospel  any  dif- 
ferently? 

Esther:  I was  wondering  why  I was  involved  in 
church  things  for  the  Indians.  Did  I love  them  or  was  I 
doing  things  because  I felt  I ought  to  since  the  church 
sent  me?  The  turning  point  came  after  I could  accept 
a child  coming  to  school  and  ripping  pencils.  I became 
more  open  to  hearing  why  and  understanding  what  was 
going  on.  I was  hurting  with  the  people  a little  bit,  and 
that  is  really  what  God  was  up  to. 

LaRoque:  In  those  22  years  what  changes  did  you 
see  happening  with  the  Indians. 

Malcolm  and  Esther:  Changes  came  too  fast  for  the 
Cheyenne.  They  happened  within  the  20  years  we  were 
there  and  they  were  not  gradual. 

We  saw  Cheyennes  change  from  horseback  to  bikes  to 
cars.  The  last  ten  years  their  housing  has  changed. 
Technology  took  away  some  of  their  daily  chores.  Work- 
ing for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  brought  the  necessity 
of  having  clocks. 

There  was  hardly  an  alcoholic  among  the  Cheyennes  in 
1944.  At  that  time  people  died  of  tuberculosis,  measles, 
and  pneumonia.  The  last  eight  years  we  were  there 
people  were  dying  from  alcohol  and  suicide.  When  the 
men  came  home  from  World  War  II,  drinking  started  and 
it  kept  getting  worse. 

Historically  Indians  have  been  told  how  to  live,  where 
to  live,  and  what  to  live  on.  This  superimposition  caused 
complete  disintegration.  They  lost  their  pride,  their  self- 
confidence,  and  did  not  treasure  their  ancestry.  Nowhere 


was  anything  good  said  about  Indianness.  They  became  a 
dependent  people  and  after  that  just  nothing  seemed  to 
matter.  The  U S.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  not  been 
anxious  to  see  Indians  become  qualified  to  be  their  own 
decision-makers. 

LaRoque:  What  was  happening  in  the  mission  church? 

Malcolm:  We  were  simply  assuming  that  our  cultural 
facets  were  part  of  the  gospel!  But  somehow  we  began  ask- 
ing questions.  The  church  actually  took  a new  direction 
when  the  Cheyennes  began  so  simple  a thing  as  counting 
the  offering! 

Esther:  One  day  Malcolm  walked  out  of  a meeting 
and  told  the  people,  “You  figure  it  out.’’  The  Cheyennes 
couldn’t  believe  a white  person  wanted  them  to  make  a 
decision  on  their  own.  They  had  not  been  asked  before 
and  their  experience  had  been  to  get  permission  from  the 
white  man  before  they  made  any  moves. 

LaRoque:  Why  did  you  leave  the  mission? 

Malcolm:  Partially  to  give  Indian  people  opportunities 
where  they  can  decide  for  themselves.  Now  we  re  trying  to 
work  as  people  are  ready  to  move. 

LaRoque:  What  is  ahead  for  Indian  missions? 

Malcolm:  We  have  to  learn  to  distinguish  between  what 
the  essentials  of  the  gospel  are,  and  what  cultural  expres- 
sions are.  We  re  still  in  that  struggle. 

We  also  must  learn  to  get  reacquainted  with  Indians. 
We’ll  be  less  than  what  we  can  be  unless  we  relearn. 

The  church  should  be  a mosaic.  The  Book  of  Revela- 
tion talks  about  all  nations  and  kindred  and  people  and 
tongues.  God  wants  all  different  kinds  of  people  for  what 
He  has  in  mind.  o/) 
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Women's  Lib-1  Question 


by  Menno  B.  Hurd 


I have  a great  deal  of  respect  for  women,  but  I am 
beginning  to  wonder  if  the  demand  for  women  s liberation 
in  the  church  should  necessarily  ring  as  loud  and  vehe- 
mently, with  the  same  tone  and  rhythm,  as  it  does  in  the 
secular  world.  I would  even  be  so  bold  as  to  suggest  that 
perhaps  not  all  of  the  fury  and  furor  that  abound  in  be- 
half of  women’s  liberation  is  of  the  Lord. 

Is  the  demand  actually  for  equal  time,  equal  represen- 
tation, equality  per  se  for  women  in  every  part  of  the 
church  structure?  Will  satisfaction  come  to  the  women’s 
liberation  movement  in  the  church  only  when  there  are 
co-moderators  of  the  General  Assembly,  one  a female,  one 
a male,  each  sharing  the  gavel  for  identical  minutes? 

It  is  dangerous  for  a male  to  speak  on  this  subject,  and 
it  is  always  harder  to  row  upstream.  Yet  I would  like  to 
say  a few  words,  risking  the  wrath  of  the  sisters  in  the 
fellowship.  I would  raise  a few  more  questions,  and  share 
a bit  of  how  I personally  feel  in  the  matter.  I am  prob- 
ably defensive,  but  I trust  honestly  so. 

How  do  church  women  feel  that  they  have  been  op- 
pressed? Yes,  how  have  we  men  ripped  from  you  your 
spiritual  inalienable  rights,  defrauded  you,  taken  advantage 
of  you? 

Have  you  not  voted  in  our  business  meetings?  Have 
you  not  taken  an  active  part  in  Christian  education,  sung 
in  our  choruses,  led  in  congregational  singing,  served  on 
committees? 

Now,  if  in  some  churches  there  was  a reluctance  to  have 
sisters  teach  mixed  classes,  was  it  not  out  of  respect  for 
1 Timothy  2:11,  12?  If  sisters  were  asked  to  veil  them- 
selves, was  it  to  humble  you  or  follow  1 Corinthians  11? 
Was  there  a conscious  or  unconscious  effort  to  keep  you 
in  subjection?  Did  we  send  you  to  the  basement  to  teach 


the  primary  classes  because  they  didn’t  count  or  because 
you  counted  with  them? 

Have  we  husbands  kept  you  bound  in  homemaking 
chains?  And  if  we  did  desire  that  you  make  a home  out  of 
a house,  nurture  our  children,  support  us  as  we  worked 
for  the  family,  for  the  church,  for  God,  was  that  a weak 
role  to  play,  a minor  part  in  the  drama  of  life? 

Did  we  sons  of  Menno  really  succumb  to  some  Eastern 
culture  that  sought  to  keep  women  in  a subservient  posi- 
tion? Have  we  males  found  Paul  to  be  our  champion  and 
joyously  leaped  on  his  bandwagon,  tooting  our  masculine 
virtues,  only  permitting  the  daughters  of  Menno  to  curry 
the  horses  and  repaint  the  bandwagon,  preparing  it  for 
our  next  ego-building  trip? 

Perhaps  women  liberators  who  both  score  and  scorn 
Paul  for  his  advice  to  the  church  at  Corinth  and  to  Tim- 
othy, who  regard  him  as  a woman  hater,  should  note  that 
he  also  wrote  Romans  16:1-4;  Galatians  3:28;  and  Ephe- 
sians 5:31. 

If  we  would  decide  that  the  Scriptures  were  written 
mainly  for  the  descendants  of  Jacob  and  Esau,  and  we  can 
go  through  them , cafeteria-style,  excising  this,  excusing 
ourselves  from  that,  we  open  a real  can  of  worms. 

I do  not  believe  that  the  Scriptures  seek  to  squelch 
women,  subject  them  to  the  servant  role.  The  Bible  does 
not  treat  them  as  if  they  were  two  for  $1.98  specials, 
while  their  male  rivals  are  valued  at  $5.98  and  up.  The 
Bible  does  not  say  that  on  the  sex  coin,  males  are  the 
heads,  females  the  tails.  It  never  says  that  women  don’t 
count.  Any  husband  who  thinks  he  can  mistreat  his  wife 
and  still  rank  high  with  God  had  better  read  1 Peter  3:7. 

One  can  hardly  escape  from  the  fact  that  women  are 
physically  designed  to  bear  children.  You  don  t get  very 
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far  in  any  study  of  birds  and  bees  before  that  is  appar- 
ent. I believe  in  a divine  creation.  And  I believe  that  God 
could  have  designed  the  reproductive  cycle  to  cycle  any- 
way He  wanted  it  to  go.  But  He  designed  it  so  that  the 
woman  bore  the  children,  not  the  man.  Is  that  bad?  Is 
that  a lowly  role?  Were  the  rights  of  women  impinged 
upon  by  that  process?  Was  God’s  creation  a good  creation? 
Did  Genesis  1:31  apply  only  to  inanimate  objects? 

I feel,  moreover,  that  there  is  a strong  danger  in  for- 
getting that  Someone  far  wiser  than  us  has  a divine  or- 
der. I do  not  feel  that  1 Corinthians  11  in  any  way  gives 
me  the  right  to  lord  over  my  wife.  God  forbid.  I can 
scarcely  do  that  and  accept  Ephesians  5:28. 

I am  concerned  about  God’s  plan  for  the  family.  I would 
not  cry,  “Wolf,  wolf,”  where  there  is  no  wolf,  but  I won- 
der what  the  women’s  liberation  movement  will  do  to  the 
Christian  home,  to  the  morals  of  that  home.  I wonder  if 
the  pendulum  cannot  swing  so  far  to  the  one  side  that  it 
will  disconnect  itself  from  the  clock.  And  the  pendulum 
gives  order  to  the  ticking  off  of  time.  I praise  God  for  the 
steady  ticking  of  many  wives,  stabilizing  influences,  quiet 


balance  wheels  in  many  homes.  When  the  family  goes,  I 
believe  a good  deal  goes  with  it.  Can  we  stand  the  loss? 
I do  not  say  that  every  woman  belongs  at  home,  but  I 
believe  a few  more  of  them  do  than  are  presently  there. 

Some  50  years  in  the  male  role  lie  behind  me.  And  to 
say  that  I am  without  prejudice  in  this  area  would  prob- 
ably be  unrealistic,  perhaps  the  height  of  egotistical  male 
chauvinism.  But  I have  tried  to  be  as  honest  as  my  prej- 
udice will  permit. 

I have  tried  to  express  what  I believe  God  would  have 
me  say.  I have  tried  to  raise  the  questions  that  I thought 
He  led  me  to  raise.  In  the  process  I may  have  stamped 
the  mark  of  Cain  on  my  forehead. 

If  I have  done  wrong,  God  will  forgive  me.  He  under- 
stands. And  if  I have  offended  any  of  my  sisters  in  Christ 
Jesus,  I ask  the  same  of  you,  understanding,  forgiveness. 
That  same  Christ  Jesus  has  made  us  one  through  His 
death.  May  God  make  you  sisters  ‘‘perfect  in  every  good 
work  to  do  his  will,  working  in  you  that  which  is  well- 
pleasing in  his  sight,  through  Jesus  Christ;  to  whom  be 
glory  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen.”  ^ 


God  Is  Working  in  Kondagaon 

by  Stanley  C.  Shenk 


Last  December  five  of  us  were  traveling  by  car  from 
Jogdalpur  in  south  central  India  to  Dhamtari.  An  hour  and 
a half  north  of  Jogdalpur  we  stopped  for  repairs  in  the 
village  of  Kondagaon.  The  repair  work  was  lengthy  and  we 
had  a chance  to  look  around.  Kondagaon  is  in  aboriginal 
territory  and  many  of  its  people  practice  a religion  that  is 
a chaotic  mixture  of  animism  (the  veneration  of  spirits 
believed  to  dwell  in  boulders,  animals,  trees,  etc.),  and 
Hinduism.  And  while  we  were  looking  at  the  panorama 
of  poverty,  dirt,  small  shops,  masses  of  people,  and  great 
trees  we  encountered  a religious  procession.  A mass  of 
people  moving  down  the  highway  . . . high  poles  with 
streamers  fluttering  at  their  tops  . . . drums  . . . chanting 
. . . dancing  women,  their  faces  painted  green,  leading  the 
procession.  They  were  animists,  I was  told. 

Then  I met  a young  Indian  gentleman  who  spoke  fluent 
English.  “Are  you  a Christian?”  he  asked  me.  When  I 
replied  yes,  he  said,  “lam  doing  mission  work  here.  Come. 
I want  you  to  meet  my  people.”  On  the  way,  he  told  me 
he  had  been  converted  by  a Brethren  in  Christ  missionary 
and  by  hearing  a tape  of  a Billy  Graham  sermon.  “I  have 
come  here,  he  said,  “because  I read  that  no  mission 
work  was  being  done  in  this  place.”  As  we  walked  we  passed 
a small  Muslim  mosque,  then  a Hindu  shrine.  Then  I was 
ushered  into  a home  on  a side  street.  I sensed  immediately 


that  Christians  lived  here.  There  were  no  garish  posters 
of  the  Hindu  gods  and  goddesses  — no  pictures  of  Lakshmi 
with  golden  coins  dropping  from  her  hands,  of  Hanuman 
the  monkey  god,  of  dark  Kali  with  her  necklace  of  human 
skulls.  Instead,  there  were  pictures  of  Jesus  as  the  Good 
Shepherd,  of  Jesus  blessing  the  children. 

Soon  a little  congregation  began  to  gather.  Several 
young  men  and  women.  Two  or  three  older  people.  A 
few  children.  Bright  expectant  faces.  They  sang,  and  their 
faces  were  radiant.  Then  the  young  missionary  asked  me  to 
speak.  I did,  a sentence  at  a time,  giving  my  testimony 
to  Christ  and  His  gospel,  while  the  missionary  translated. 
Then  we  prayed.  And  they  sang  again.  At  last  I said 
good-bye.  I had  to  rejoin  my  group.  On  the  way  back  to 
the  car,  the  young  man  spoke  of  many  things.  “We  are  so 
lonely  here  . . . we  meet  very  few  other  Christians  . . . 
we  want  to  build  our  own  church  ...  the  work  is  hard 
I have  been  threatened  with  death,  but  I will  stay.” 

I think  Paul’s  churches  in  Asia  Minor  and  Macedonia 
must  have  been  something  like  this. 

God  did  His  work  in  and  through  those  little  churches 
in  the  ancient  world.  And  the  kingdom  expanded.  I believe 
God  is  working  in  Kondagaon  today  — and  perhaps  in 
hundreds  or  in  thousands  of  Kondagaons  that  are  hidden 
from  our  sight.  God  is  working!  ^ 
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Mission  Board  Business 


church  news 


Allocation  and  handling  of  estate  funds 
totaling  more  than  $237,000;  acceptance 
of  management  responsibility  for  Grace 
Children’s  Home,  Henderson,  Neb.;  adop- 
tion of  a statement  outlining  qualifica- 
tions for  workers;  and  acceptance  of  a 
salary  increase  of  6 percent  for  office 
employees  and  home  missions  pastors 
were  among  actions  taken  by  the  board  of 
directors  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  in  its  pre-fiscal  year-end 
meeting  on  Jan.  9 and  10. 

The  Board  sessions  began  with  expres- 
sions of  care  and  concern  for  families 
who  recently  lost  loved  ones  through 
death.  It  adopted  a resolution  in  recogni- 
tion of  Mrs.  Elvin  (Mary)  Snyder,  long- 
time mission  worker,  who  died  on  Jan.  5. 

President  Samuel  Janzen  introduced 
Guillermo  Tijerina,  new  member  of  the 
board  of  directors.  He  is  pastor  of  the 
Premont  (Texas)  Mennonite  Church. 

Estate  funds  were  approved  for  divi- 
sional programs  for  use  in  development, 
special  and  designated  projects,  and  above- 
budget commitments  for  1974.  Guide- 
lines for  allocation  of  estate  funds  call 
for  capital  expenditures  (long-term  or 
building  investments).  In  addition,  to 
maintain  program  stability  in  the  event 
of  a shortfall  in  the  year’s  contributions, 
the  Board  had  already  approved  up  to 
$30,000  from  estate  funds  to  supplement 
contributions,  if  needed. 

Luke  Birky,  secretary  for  health  and 
welfare,  introduced  and  interpreted  a re- 
quest from  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Grace 
Children’s  Home  for  the  Mission  Board 
to  assume  management  of  that  child  wel- 
fare program. 

In  accepting  the  6 percent  increase  in 
salary  for  employees,  the  Board  approved 
the  recommendation  for  a cost  of  living 
adjustment  made  by  the  salary  policy  ad- 
visory committee.  Other  advisory  commit- 
tee recommendations  accepted  included  an 
increase  in  the  base  cash  support  for 
overseas  workers  from  $2,000  to  $3,000  for 
couples,  from  $1,100  to  $1,600  for  single 
persons,  and  comparable  adjustments  in 
allowances  for  dependent  children. 

In  other  business  the  Board: 

— Approved  the  proposals  of  the  subcom- 
mittee for  executive  office  planning  and 
asked  the  committee  to  proceed  with  ap- 
propriate steps  for  securing  an  associate 
executive  secretary. 


— Heard  a progress  report  of  minority 
ministries  and  home  missions  planning  for 
a new  home  ministries  division. 

— Heard  a report  of  the  services  of  the 
personnel  division. 

— Heard  brief  summaries  of  program  an- 
alysis and  projections  written  by  program 
division  secretaries. 

— Indicated  a stance  of  readiness  to  coop- 
erate with  other  Mennonite  groups  in  ef- 
forts that  would  seem  mutually  beneficial 
in  God’s  work  without  organizing  new 
inter-Mennonite  agencies. 

— Heard  a report  on  efforts  for  helping 

congregations  implement  the  mission  goal 
for  this  biennium.  • 


Death  of  a Leader 


The  late  Pastor  Ezekiel  Muganda  (left) 
standing  in  front  of  Musoma  Mennonite 
Church  where  he  served  as  pastor  for  20 
years.  With  him  is  Bishop  Zedekia  (center) 
and  Ezekiel  Masinde  from  the  congregation. 

Ezekiel  Kaneja  Muganda,  assistant 
chairman  of  the  Mennonite  Church  of 
Tanzania,  died  on  Jan.  4 at  Shirati  from 
complications  following  a prostrate  opera- 
tion last  year.  When  he  realized  his 
strength  was  ebbing,  he  asked  everyone 
to  pray;  during  the  prayer  his  spirit  de- 
parted. He  was  64  years  of  age. 

The  funeral  was  held  on  Sunday  after- 
noon, Jan.  6,  with  more  than  2,000  per- 


sons in  attendance.  President  Julius  Ny- 
erere  was  represented  by  his  wife.  Burial 
was  in  the  cemetery  behind  the  Musoma 
Mennonite  Church,  where  Muganda  had 
served  as  pastor  since  the  early  1950s. 

Pastor  Muganda  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Raheli,  and  twelve  children. 

An  early  graduate  of  Bukiroba  Bible 
School,  Muganda  was  an  active  church 
worker  from  the  beginning.  He  served  as 
teacher  and  evangelist  in  Mugango  dis- 
trict, and  became  the  natural  leader  in  the 
area  following  the  1945  death  of  Bishop 
Ray  Wenger.  He  was  in  wide  demand  as 
a Bible  conference  speaker. 

On  Oct.  6,  1950,  he  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry  together  with  Andrea  M.  Mawawa. 
In  1963  he  graduated  from  Mennonite 
Theological  College. 

In  1961  Pastor  Muganda  visited  the 
churches  of  the  U.S.  and  Canada  together 
with  Zedekia  M.  Kisare.  They  were  the 
first  fraternal  visitors  to  come  from  the 
Mennonite  Church  in  Tanzania. 

His  fervent  testimony  and  biblical  ex- 
positions were  deeply  appreciated. 

A Man  of  the  Word 

Pastor  Muganda  was  a strong  man, 
physically  strong,  strong  as  a leader,  but 
above  all  strong  in  the  exposition  of  the 
Word.  Not  only  was  he  a careful  and  de- 
cisive interpreter  of  Scriptures  but  he 
placed  himself  under  the  grace  of  the  Word 
of  God  in  his  total  life  and  ministry.  I 
carry  a profound  impression  of  Ezekiel, 
Bible  in  hand,  lifting  up  Christ  to  the  joy 
of  all.  He  was  a gifted  teacher  and  evan- 
gelist. 

He  was  also  a gifted  father.  He  wanted 
his  children  to  stand  on  his  shoulders,  and 
they  did  just  that.  Tanzanian  national 
life  would  be  the  poorer  were  it  not  for 
the  Muganda  family  who  have  emerged 
as  leaders  and  continue  to  carry  on  the 
family  concerns  for  dedicated  Christian 
leadership. 

And  was  he  hospitable!  As  a town  pas- 
tor, his  home  was  constantly  buzzing  and 
bulging  with  multitudes  of  people,  coming 
and  going  and  some  staying.  It  seemed  to 
many  that  Ezekiel  was  constantly  coun- 
seling with  the  multitudes,  encouraging 
them  in  Christ,  while  his  dear  wife,  Ra- 
heli, produced  an  endless  stream  of  deli- 
cious hitoweo  and  ugali.  The  Muganda 
home  was  the  warm  center  of  Christian 
fellowship  in  Musoma. 

With  Ezekiel’s  passing,  the  church  has 
lost  one  of  its  most  courageous  Christ- 
honoring  leaders.  But  through  his  ministry, 
he  has  poured  his  life  into  many  who  will 
take  up  the  task  which  he  applied  himself 
to  with  such  dedication. 

We  have  been  enriched  by  the  life  of 
this  brother  and  thank  God  for  his  min- 
istry among  us.  — Donald  R.  Jacobs 
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1 973  was  a year  in  which  the  Western 
world  was  shaken  to  its  foundations 
by  the  energy  crisis  and  by  an  acceler- 
ated pace  of  hunger  and  famine.  It  was 
a year  in  which  MCC  as  a Christian 
resource  for  meeting  human 
need  experienced  unprecedented 
support  and  expressions  of  unity  for  its 
ministry  in  the  name  of  Christ.  People  of 
all  ages  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States  were  involved  through  participa- 
tion in  home  congregations,  relief 
sales,  Mennonite  Disaster  Service  and 
other  avenues  of  expression.  This  was 
our  52nd  year  of  trying  to  interpret  what 
it  means  to  be  salt  to  the  world. 

1973  was  also  a year  of  reflection  as 
MCC  conducted  its  self-study.  One  of 
the  most  representative  groups  of  Men- 
nonite and  Brethren  in  Christ  leaders 
ever  broughttogether  met  at  the  Cabrini 
Contact  Center  near  Chicago,  Octo- 
ber31  tol\lovember2, 1973to  study  the 
many  facets  of  the  work  of  MCC. 

Out  of  the  Cabrini  meetings  came  a 
note  of  celebration,  confirmation,  and 
encouragement.  Questions  were  also 
raised  about  the  nature  of  our  mission, 
and  our  relation  to  the  constituent 
churches  and  conferences,  which  will 
require  further  study  and  evaluation. 

MCC  met  in  Leamington,  Ontario,  in 
January  1973  in  response  to  requests 
that  our  annual  meetings  be  held  in 
local  churches.  Leamington  was  an  ex- 
hilarating first  experience,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  Hillsboro,  Kansas,  in  1974. 


Food  shortages  and  famine  over- 
seas, primarily  in  Bangladesh,  India 
and  the  Sahel,  received  majorattention. 
Sahel  is  the  region  directly  south  of  the 
Sahara  Desert. 

Our  greatest  personnel  concentra- 
tion is  now  in  Africa  with  281  of  the  505 
overseas  people. 

Rural  and  agricultural  development 
received  increasing  emphasis  in  1973. 

Undeveloped  areas  of  Brazil,  Para- 
guay, Bolivia  and  Haiti — the  backbone 
of  our  Latin  America  program — 
received  agricultural  and  educational 
assistance  as  well  as  limited  material 
aid. 

Real  peace  did  not  come  to  Vietnam 
in  1973  despite  the  announced  truce. 

It  was  possible  to  ship  surgical  equip- 
ment for  use  in  North  Vietnamese 
civilian  hospitals.  The  program  of  assis- 
tance through  the  Mennonite  church 
in  Vietnam  and  the  Vietnamese  church 
(Tinh  Lanh)  continued  in  South  Vietnam 
with  emphasis  on  refugee  needs. 

Individual  Mennonite  conferences 
have  strong  voluntary  service  programs 
in  many  parts  of  North  America; 
nevertheless,  the  Cabrini  meetings 
suggested  that  MCC  services  to  the  un- 
derprivileged in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  should  be  substantially 
strengthened  and  the  relation  of  MCC 
programs  to  conference  programs 
clarified. 

Mennonite  Mental  Health  Services  is 
concentrating  on  three  program  in- 
terests in  addition  to  the  five  psychiatric 
centers. These  are:  a stronger  thrust  in 
serving  the  mentally  retarded  in  North 
America,  the  mental  health  program  in 
Paraguay,  and  the  youthful  offender  in 
North  America. 


The  Peace  Section  reports  churches 
increasingly  sensitive  to  the  need  for 
reconciliation  in  many  areas  of  the 
world.  Position  papers  on  major  issues 
affecting  world  peace  are  available. 

Supportive  churches  and  individuals 
gave  generously  in  1 973.  Some  groups, 
including  MCC-Canada  and  several 
Mennonite  groups  not  represented  on 
MCC,  have  sharply  increased  their  giv- 
ing. Proceeds  from  relief  sales  showed 
strong  increases  in  1973. 

Money  received  from  foundations 
also  added  substantially  to  our  ability  to 
serve:  the  Schowalter  Foundation  in 
supporting  peace  causes;  the  Lilly 
Foundation  in  the  Managua  earthquake 
relief  effort.  The  Canadian  International 
Development  Agency  (CIDA)  made 
available  $200,000  in  1 973  for  agricul- 
tural and  development  assistance  with 
minimal  strings  attached. 

The  statistics  on  the  reverse  side  of 
this  report  show  how  our  program  with- 
in individual  countries  has  fluctuated. 
This  is  the  first  time  our  report  shows 
how  these  figures  relate  to  those  of  the 
previous  year. 

1973  saw  our  institutional  structures 
creaking  and  groaning  as  the  vision 
for  cooperation  expanded.  Inter-Men- 
nonite  and  Brethren  in  Christ  coopera- 
tion is  a dynamic,  active  relationship, 
and  we  will  continue  to  shape  and  ad- 
just and  change  as  long  as  we  work 
together. 


William  T.  Snyder 
Executive  Secretary, 
Mennonite 
Central  Committee 
December,  1973 
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Japan  Conference  Grows  in  Understanding 


(Left  to  right)  Asamizu,  Obihiro  congregation  delegate  serving  as  recording  secretary;  Kimura, 
pastor,  Kamishihoro  Church;  Tamura,  Asahigawa  pastor  serving  as  chairman  of  the  conference 
sessions;  Ishimoto,  pastor,  Ashoro  church,  serving  as  chairman  of  Japan  Mennonite  Church;  Taka- 
hashi,  pastor,  Taiki  Church.  Informal  sharing  between  sessions. 


Thorough  discussion  rather  than  quick 
decision  marked  the  Japan  Mennonite 
Church  conference  meeting  in  Asahigawa, 
Hokkaido,  Japan,  Jan.  14  and  15. 

Twenty-one  delegates  and  10  observ- 
ers from  the  14  congregations  in  working 
relationship  with  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  gathered  for  the  twenty-second 
annual  meeting. 

In  preparation  for  business  attendants 
broke  bread  and  shared  the  communion 
cup  following  the  opening  message,  “Our 
Unity  in  Christ.’’  The  agenda  included 
evangelism  priorities,  pastoral  support, 
and  role  of  conference. 

“Adequate  time  was  given  to  discuss 
problems  and  vent  feelings  thoroughly,” 
reported  Ruth  (Mrs.  Charles)  Shenk, 
“instead  of  pushing  for  quick  decisions.” 

Concern  for  evangelism  and  missions 
in  Japan  and  overseas  was  expressed. 
Some  felt  that  seeing  needs  in  outreach 
and  discerning  strategic  areas  for  estab- 
lishing new  churches  has  been  lacking. 

Concern  for  sharing  material  gifts  in 
the  brotherhood  was  illustrated  by  one 
anonymous  brother  giving  $1,700  to  be- 
gin a fund  for  assisting  pastors  in  pio- 
neer evangelism  or  small  churches.  One 
pastor  triggered  this  concern  when  he 
consulted  the  church  about  an  invitation 
to  be  a high  school  principal.  If  he  ac- 
cepted, he  would  have  financial  security 
for  his  family.  Lay  members,  realizing 
perhaps  for  the  first  time  the  insecurity 
faced  by  pastors  and  their  families,  apol- 
ogized for  their  lack  of  awareness  and 
agreed  on  practical  suggestions  for  long- 
range  help. 

Questions  were  raised  concerning  re- 
lationships between  conference  and  con- 
gregations: where  is  our  oneness  if  we 


don’t  have  a written  confession  of  faith 
and  if  local  churches  have  differing  un- 
derstandings on  issues  such  as  marriage 
between  Christians  and  non-Christians 
and  the  meaning  of  ordination? 

“Intense  and  animated  discussion  al- 
most threatened  the  order  of  the  meet- 
ing until  insightful  moderators  called  for 
a midday  recess,”  Mrs.  Shenk  said. 
“When  the  session  resumed  the  modera- 
tors asked  everyone  in  turn  to  express 
his  thinking  in  a more  controlled  atmo- 
sphere. In  listening  intently  to  each  oth- 
er there  was  a significant  drawing  to- 
gether in  love  and  understanding.” 

Sixth  Peace  Assembly 
Focuses  on  Nationalism 

The  Peace  Section  and  the  newly 
formed  Peace  and  Social  Concerns  Com- 
mittee of  the  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee (Canada)  will  sponsor  a peace  as- 
sembly in  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Mar.  29,  30. 
The  assembly  will  deal  with  nationalism 
and  internationalism,  especially  as  these 
relate  to  Canadian  and  United  States  re- 
lationships. 

Sessions  at  the  Canadian  Mennonite  Bi- 
ble College  open  at  7:30  Friday  evening 
with  a lecture  by  John  Redekop,  faculty 
member  of  the  Waterloo  Lutheran  Univer- 
sity in  Ontario. 

Saturday  morning  lectures  and  discussions 
will  deal  with  the  church  as  a transna- 
tional body  and  focus  on  the  role  of  Men- 
nonite and  Brethren  in  Christ  in  the  U.S. 
and  Canada. 

Small  groups  in  the  afternoon  will  dis- 
cuss the  availability,  production,  and  dis- 
tribution of  energy  and  food;  U.S.  invest- 


ments in  Canada;  Canadian  investments 
in  the  U.S.;  amnesty  and  U.S.  war  resisters 
in  Canada;  immigration  policies;  literature 
and  the  arts;  the  education  braindrain;  and 
how  the  U.S.  media  invade  Canada.  The 
concluding  Saturday  evening  session  will 
try  to  go  beyond  nationalism  to  interde- 
pendence. 

Everyone  is  invited  to  attend  this  sixth 
peace  assembly.  Planners  hope  to  involve 
a broad  spectrum  of  participants.  Persons 
planning  to  attend  should  contact  the 
MCC  Canada  Peace  and  Social  Concerns 
Committee,  201-1483  Pembina  Highway, 
Winnipeg,  Man.  R3T  2C8,  or  the  MCC 
Peace  Section,  21  South  12th  Street, 
Akron,  Pa.  17501. 


West  Coast  Peace  Seminar 

“Taking  Jesus  Seriously”  is  the  theme  of 
a West  Coast  Youth  Seminar  to  be  held  at 
the  Portland  Mennonite  Church  from  Feb. 
23  to  27.  This  Christian  Citizenship  Semi- 
nar is  patterned  after  similar  experiences 
which  have  been  held  successfully  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  at  the  United  Na- 
tions over  the  past  few  years.  Youth  and 
adult  sponsors  from  Washington,  Idaho, 
Arizona,  and  California,  as  well  as  Oregon 
are  invited. 

A local  planning  committee,  made  up  of 
Brethren  in  Christ  and  Mennonites,  has 
arranged  the  program  in  cooperation  with 
MCC  Peace  Section  and  the  youth  offices 
of  the  Mennonite  and  General  Conference 
Mennonite  churches. 

The  more  specific  topics  to  be  dealt 
with  in  the  seminar  are:  Sunday,  “The 
Kingdom  of  God  vs  The  Kingdom  of  This 
World”;  Monday,  “The  Politics  of  Con- 
trol”; and  Tuesday,  “Poverty  vs  Afflu- 
ence.” A number  of  experiences  and  ac- 
tivities are  being  planned.  These  will 
add  variety  to  the  study  and  help  to  build 
Christian  community  within  the  group. 

Resource  persons  include  Peter  J.  Edi- 
ger,  pastor  of  Arvada  (Colo.)  Mennonite 
Church;  Bruce  Harder,  former  director  of 
VS  for  MCC  and  currently  a doctoral 
candidate  in  Urban  Studies  at  Portland 
State  University;  and  Duane  Diller,  MD, 
a peace  worker  and  member  of  the  Port- 
land Mennonite  Church.  Marcus  Smucker, 
pastor  of  the  Portland  Mennonite  Church, 
is  the  seminar  director.  Other  local  re- 
source people  will  also  be  involved. 

Total  cost  for  each  seminar  partici- 
pant will  be  $20.  Travel  subsidy  will  be 
available  for  persons  whose  travel  ex- 
penses exceed  $30.  A grant  from  the 
Schowalter  Foundation  will  provide  sub- 
sidy for  the  program  and  travel. 

Persons  interested  in  the  seminar  should 
contact  Marcus  Smucker,  Director,  1312 
S.E.  35th  St.,  Portland,  Ore.  97214.  Phone 
(503)233-3864. 
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Mennonite  Chaplains 
to  Meet 

The  Mennonite  Chaplains  Association 
will  meet  as  part  of  the  23rd  annual 
Mennonite  Health  Assembly  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.,  from  Mar.  17  to  20. 

Association  president  is  Ronald  Ropp, 
chaplain  at  Mennonite  Hospital,  Bloom- 
ington, 111.  Jerry  J.  Griffin,  chaplain  at 
Bethel  Deaconess  Hospital  and  Bethel  Home 
for  Aged,  Newton,  Kan.,  is  secretary. 

At  last  year’s  meeting  in  Atlanta,  Ga., 
Mennonite  chaplains  met  in  two  sessions 
in  conjunction  with  the  College  of  Chap- 
lains, part  of  concurrent  sessions  of  the 
Protestant  Health  and  Welfare  Assembly. 

In  a special  group  meeting  chaplains 
will  participate  with  nurses  and  doctors 
to  discuss  “The  Medical  Team.”  A sec- 
tional chaplains’  meeting  will  meet  Wed. 
afternoon  following  an  address,  "Those 
Who  Serve  Others,”  by  Henry  H.  Dick, 
president  of  Mennonite  Brethren  Biblical 
Seminary,  Fresno,  Calif. 

The  current  registry  of  Mennonite  chap- 
lains includes  Harold  E.  Bauman,  Isaac 
Block,  Harold  W.  Buller,  Howard  Burk- 
holder, Robert  Carlson,  Myron  Ebersole, 
Ron  Evans,  Jerry  Griffin,  Robert  Harnish, 
Donald  King,  Glenn  Martin,  Donald  Nester, 
William  Nofziger,  John  P.  Oyer,  Chester 
Raber,  Isaac  Reddicopp,  Cornie  G.  Rem- 
pel,  Edwin  F.  Remple,  Ron  Ropp,  Gordon 
Schrag,  Jack  Stearns,  Lotus  Troyer,  Men- 
no  Troyer,  and  Oliver  Yutzy. 

Persons  interested  in  attending  the 
chaplains’  Mennonite  Health  Assembly  and 
PHWA  sessions  write  to  H.  Ernest  Ben- 
nett, secretary,  MHA,  Box  370,  Elkhart, 
Ind.  46514. 

Spots  Get  Wide  Exposure 

Several  radio  spots  produced  by  three 
Mennonite  groups  received  wide  use  in 
1973  on  CBS  Radio,  according  to  Jack 
Stuppler,  director  of  program  practices 
for  CBS  Radio  in  New  York  City. 

The  four  “You’re  OK”  and  “You’re 
Loved”  radio  spots  produced  by  the 
General  Conference  Mennonite,  Menno- 
nite Brethren,  and  Mennonite  churches 
were  aired  94  times  on  CBS’s  approxi- 
mately 250  affiliated  radio  stations. 

CBS  estimated  listener  impressions  at 
110,638,000  on  commercial  time  valued 
at  $85,250. 

“We  re  pleased  to  make  this  time  avail- 
able to  you  and  hope  you  feel  it  is 
worthwhile,”  Stuppler  said  in  a letter  to 
David  Thompson,  director  of  Mennonite 
Media  Services.  MMS  marketed  the  spots 
to  CBS. 

“This  year  we  are  encouraging  all 
public  service  organizations  to  review 
their  radio  production  plans  for  the  year 


ahead,  since  we  believe  radio  — and  net- 
work radio  in  particular  — can  be  most 
valuable. 

“We  urge  you  to  establish  adequate 
production  budgets  for  radio  and  to  use 
the  imaginative  techniques  which  take 
advantage  of  radio’s  unique  communica- 
tion potential,”  he  said. 

The  four  radio  spots  were  produced 
from  the  sound  tracks  of  the  Family  Life 
TV  Spots  on  reconciliation.  These  TV 
spots  appeared  on  some  580  commercial, 
educational,  and  cable  systems,  three  of 
which  were  overseas. 

During  the  fourth  quarter  of  1973, 
WNBC-TV  in  New  York  City  aired  the 
TV  spots  22  times  on  air  time  valued  at 
$17,600. 

Euro-Term  Seminar 
Begins  February  28 

Twenty-five  Eastern  Mennonite  College 
students  will  travel  to  Europe  on  Feb.  28 
for  the  college’s  second  annual  Euro-Term 
Seminar,  reported  history  professor  Albert 
N.  Keim,  director  of  the  12-week  program. 

The  group  will  spend  the  entire  spring 
term  in  study  and  travel  and  will  receive 
full  college  credit  for  “Emergence  of  Glo- 
bal Civilization,”  “Mennonite  History  and 
Thought,”  and  “Transcultural  Studies.” 

Taking  advantage  of  the  rich  store  of 
Anabaptist-Mennonite  history  in  Switzer- 
land, the  students  will  divide  into  small 
groups,  plan  their  own  itineraries,  and 
travel  to  historical  sites  during  a three- 
day  weekend. 

While  in  Switzerland,  the  Euro-Term 
group  will  meet  with  EMC  president  Myron 
S.  Augsburger,  who  is  on  a six-month 
sabbatical  in  Europe. 

Lectures  by  Swiss  historians  and  church- 
men are  also  scheduled.  Professor  Jan 
Lochman  of  the  University  of  Basel  will 
discuss  Christian-Marxist  problems  and 
the  churches  in  the  eastern  European 
communist  countries. 

In  Paris,  the  EMC  group  will  attend 
classes  at  the  Sorbonne  University,  visit 
art  galleries,  and  hear  a lecture  by  Marlin 
Miller,  a Mennonite  Central  Committee 
representative  in  Europe. 

Emphasizing  the  fine  arts  while  in  Lon- 
don, the  Euro-Termers  will  take  in  con- 
certs, plays,  and  guided  tours  of  various 
art  museums.  Professor  Allen  Kreider,  on 
sabbatical  from  Goshen  (Ind.)  College,  will 
also  lecture  to  the  group. 

From  London,  the  EMC  students  will 
return  to  the  continent  for  a week  in  Am- 
sterdam. They  will  hear  several  lectures 
by  professors  at  the  Mennonite  seminary 
on  the  campus  of  the  University  of  Am- 
sterdam. 

The  final  four  weeks  of  the  term  will  be 
spent  in  individual  travel,  with  one  group 


of  five  students  already  planning  a bicycle 
trip. 

College  Youth 
Plan  Convention 

A student-organized  youth  convention 
will  bring  an  expected  500  persons  to  the 
Eastern  Mennonite  College  campus  from 
Apr.  5 to  7. 

Geared  to  youth  groups  of  all  denom- 
inations, the  convention  will  feature  a 
series  of  presentations  on  “The  Life  That 
Lives”  by  Jimmy  DiRaddo,  leader  of  Man- 
hattan Christian  Youth  Services  in  New 
York  City. 

Other  weekend  activities  are  music  and 
drama  productions,  recreation,  and  a tal- 
ent show. 

“This  will  also  be  a chance  for  high 
school  students  to  experience  campus  life 
with  EMC  students  — living  with  us  in 
our  dorms,  eating  in  the  cafeteria,  and 
getting  to  know  a wide  variety  of  people,” 
said  planning  committee  chairman,  Law- 
rence E.  Ressler. 

“Our  rates  for  the  weekend  — including 
meals,  lodging,  activities,  and  sessions 
with  DiRaddo  — are  $10  per  person,  but 
only  $8  if  persons  come  together  and  reg- 
ister as  a church  youth  group,”  said  the 
chairman. 

Special  sessions  for  adult  sponsors  and 
youth  group  leaders  are  also  planned. 

“This  convention  is  more  than  just  a 
weekend  religious  revival,”  Ressler  con- 
cluded. “We  recognize  that  the  Christian 
life  must  become  a disciplined  way  of 
living  and  that  Christians  need  opportu- 
nities for  instruction,  encouragement,  and 
exercise.” 

Applications  for  the  April  convention 
will  be  accepted  until  Mar.  15  at  EMC. 

Educators'  Publication 
Launched 

The  first  issue  of  Mennonite  Educator 
was  mailed  this  week  to  the  faculties, 
administrators,  and  Board  members  of 
Mennonite  Church  high  schools,  col- 
leges, and  seminaries. 

The  Educator  will  be  an  exchange 
channel  for  the  concerns,  ideas,  and 
questions  of  Mennonite  school  personnel 
as  they  become  involved  in  the  Church- 
wide Thrust  on  Education.  The  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Education  staff  is  producing 
the  Educator,  working  with  the  Church- 
wide Thrust  Planning  Task  Force.  Alice 
M.  Roth  is  the  editor. 

The  bimonthly  publication  will  be  sent 
without  charge  to  interested  persons. 
Mennonite  teachers  in  public  and  other 
schools  are  especially  invited  to  send 
their  names  and  addresses  to  be  added  to 
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the  mailing  list.  The  address  is  Menno- 
nite Educator,  1700  South  Main  St., 
Goshen,  Ind.  46526. 

The  first  issue  of  the  Educator  fea- 
tures an  article  by  Albert  J.  Meyer  on 
“Peoplehood  Education,”  focusing  on  the 
educational  task  of  the  Mennonite  Church 
in  light  of  today’s  educational  scene  and 
our  believers’  church  heritage.  He  pin- 


The  34th  Annual  Christian  Day 
School  meeting  will  be  held  at  Hershey 
Mennonite  Church,  three  miles  west  of 
Gap,  Pa.,  on  Feb.  23.  The  theme  is: 
“The  Cog  That  Fits.”  The  speakers  are 
Russell  Baer  and  Myron  Deitz. 

The  Association  of  Mennonite  Social 
Workers  is  planning  its  annual  meeting 
for  Mar.  8 and  9 at  the  Marbeck  Cen- 
ter of  Bluffton  (Ohio)  College.  Henry 
Landes,  a part-time  social  worker  at 
Oaklawn  Psychiatric  Center,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
and  a part-time  seminary  student  at  Elk- 
hart, will  bring  the  keynote  address  on 
the  theme  “A  Perspective  of  Opportuni- 
ties for  Mennonite  Social  Workers:  Con- 
tributions to  Church  and  Community.” 
Three  special  interest  groups  will  meet 
on  Saturday  afternoon  to  discuss  three 
different  areas  of  social  work.  These  will 
be  led  by  Paul  S.  Kurtz,  of  the  Michigan 
Department  of  Mental  Health;  Sandy 
Kauffman,  coordinator  of  a halfway  house 
in  Elkhart,  an  outreach  of  the  Oaklawn 
Psychiatric  Center;  and  by  Landes,  as- 
sisted by  Carl  Smucker  of  the  Bluffton 
College  Social  Work  Department.  For 
information  on  the  AMSW  and  details 
on  the  program  write  to  Miss  Sherilyn 
M.  Hershey,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Box 
188,  West  Liberty,  Ohio  43357. 

Sam  and  Lois  Zeiset  and  son  Fred- 
erick left  the  U.S.  for  a two-year  assign- 
ment in  West  Irian  on  Jan.  18.  They 
have  been  appointed  by  Eastern  Board 
with  secondment  to  Missionary  Aviation 
Fellowship  on  a self-support  basis.  Sam 
will  serve  as  an  airplane  mechanic.  The 
Zeisets  had  planned  to  leave  on  Oct.  8, 
but  were  delayed  several  months  because 
of  visa  delay.  Their  address  is  Missionary 
Aviation  Fellowship,  Sentani,  Irian  Jaya, 
Indonesia. 

Harley  Wagler  returned  from  a two- 
year  study  term  in  Yugoslavia  on  Jan. 
29.  He  is  at  his  home  in  Kansas  and 
plans  to  return  to  Yugoslavia  in  April. 

Elizabeth  Hostetter,  missionary  in 
Nairobi,  Kenya,  was  scheduled  to  leave 
Nairobi  on  Jan.  30.  Her  address  in  the 
U.S.  will  be  Eastern  Mennonite  College, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.  22801.  Perry  and 
Lucille  Miller  will  fill  in  as  guesthouse 


points  implications  of  this  for  church 
school  curriculum,  for  the  shape  of  the 
church  on  our  campuses,  for  relation- 
ships of  the  schools  and  the  larger 
people  of  God. 

The  next  issue  of  the  Educator  will 
discuss  enrollment  trends  in  Mennonite 
schools,  and  what  these  trends  mean  for 
the  church  and  for  the  schools. 


host  and  hostess  while  Elizabeth  is  on  fur- 
lough for  several  months. 

The  Eastern  Mennonite  College 
Singers  will  present  programs  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  Ohio  during  a Feb.  27  — 
Mar.  3 tour.  The  itinerary  is:  Feb.  27, 
Marion  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church;  Feb.  28, 
Sonnenberg  Mennonite  Church,  Apple 
Creek,  Ohio;  Mar.  1,  Central  Christian 
High  School,  Kidron,  and  Martin’s  Creek 
Mennonite  Church,  Millersburg;  Mar.  2, 
Smithville  area  churches;  Mar.  3,  Hart- 
ville  Mennonite  Church  and  North  Lima 
Mennonite  Church. 

The  Dallas  Mennonite  Fellowship  re- 
cently obtained  a lease  on  facilities  for  a 
meeting  place  from  the  Churchill  Way 
Presbyterian  Church.  With  this  more  ade- 
quate facility  the  group  now  expects  to 
grow  through  evangelism  and  recruitment 
of  interested  persons.  Currently  six  fam- 
ilies participate  in  the  core  fellowship. 
In  a recent  visit  by  David  Whitemore  of 
the  Commission  on  Home  Ministries  of 
the  GCMC  five  families  were  contacted 
who  have  interest  in  this  fellowship.  A 
number  of  these  had  tried  to  locate  a 
Mennonite  church  but  had  not  discovered 
this  fellowship.  A listing  will  soon  appear 
in  the  telephone  directory.  Interested 
persons  may  call  (214)  350-7247  or  write 
John  M.  Miller,  5611  Bryn  Mawr,  Dallas, 
Tex.  75209,  for  additional  information. 

Becky  and  Jerry  Miller  urge  all  par- 
ticipants of  Out-Spokin’s  European  Men- 
nonite History  Tour  to  get  in  shape  now. 
“Don’t  wait  for  sunshine  to  practice,” 
they  say,  “get  the  callouses  started  on 
your  bottom  side  now!”  The  Mennonite 
History  Tour,  Apr.  29  — May  20,  pre- 
sents a “first”  in  the  history  of  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Mission’s  full-time  biking 
program.  Combining  forces  with  Jan 
Gleysteen  and  Arnold  Cressman  of  Tour- 
Magination,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  Out-Spokin’ 
will  lead  a troup  of  40  persons  on  a tour 
of  Mennonite  historical  sites  in  the  Neth- 
erlands, Germany,  and  Switzerland.  Ap- 
plications for  the  tour  are  still  being 
taken.  Cost  of  the  tour  from  and  return- 
ing to  New  York  City  is  $875.  Persons 
interested  in  the  Mennonite  History  Tour 
contact:  Out-Spokin’,  Box  370,  Elkhart, 


Ind.  46514. 

More  than  200  pastors,  lay  leaders, 
and  other  key  persons  from  more  than 
40  churches  attended  a dinner  meeting 
held  at  a local  restaurant  on  Jan.  28. 
This  was  a kickoff  dinner  for  an  area 
interdenominational  lay  institute  for 
evangelism  to  be  hosted  at  Rocky  Ridge 
Mennonite  Church,  Rocky  Ridge  Road, 
Quakertown,  Pa.,  Apr.  3-7.  Master  of 
ceremonies  for  the  evening  was  Ivan  H. 
Moyer  of  the  Rocky  Ridge  Church.  He 
is  the  executive  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee for  the  lay  institute. 

The  number  of  VSers  serving  in 
Eastern  Board’s  Voluntary  Service  pro- 
gram has  dropped  23  percent  from  Feb- 
ruary 1973  to  February  1974,  reported 
LaVern  Yutzy  in  a Jan.  31  Voluntary 
Service  Committee  meeting.  Yutzy  is  as- 
sistant director  of  Voluntary  Service  for 
Eastern  Board.  Yutzy  also  noted  that  the 
number  of  fellows  in  VS  has  dropped  40 
percent  in  the  last  year.  He  emphasized 
that  Voluntary  Service  still  has  an  im- 
portant role  to  play  in  helping  the 
church  to  follow  a life  of  servanthood 
and  discipleship. 

Mennonites  working  or  interested 
in  health  and  welfare  services,  especially 
with  youthful  offenders,  are  invited  to 
participate  in  the  23rd  annual  Mennonite 
Health  Assembly  to  be  held  from  Mar. 
17  to  20  in  San  Francisco,  Calif.  The 
meeting  is  held  concurrently  with  the 
Protestant  Health  and  Welfare  Assembly. 
For  information/registration  write  to  H. 
Ernest  Bennett,  Secretary,  Mennonite 
Health  Assembly,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
46514. 

Darlene  and  Mark  Weaver,  Mennonite 
overseas  missions  associates,  began  lan- 
guage school  in  late  January  in  prepara- 
tion for  service  in  Zaire  with  Mission 
Aviation  Fellowship.  Their  address  is  47, 
rue  Megevand,  25030  Besancon  Cedex, 
France.  Darlene  is  the  daughter  of  the 
Paul  Stahlys,  Wakarusa,  Ind.,  and  Mark 
is  the  son  of  the  David  Z.  Weavers,  Lou- 
isville, Miss. 

New  members  by  baptism:  three  at 
Harrisonville,  Mo. 


readers  say 

Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  comment 
on  printed  articles. 

I would  like  to  respond  to  "The  Role  of 
Women”  by  Beulah  Kauffman  (Jan.  8)  in  which 
she  says  that  she  feels  we  need  to  give  this 
"our  most  honest  study  along  with  a willingness 
to  change  our  attitudes  and  behavior  as  indicated 
by  such  study  under  the  Holy  Spirit’s  guidance.” 
The  Holy  Spirit  through  the  Word  of  God  has 
already  given  guidance  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
it’s  not  so  much  a matter  of  a “willingness  to 
change”  as  it  is  a "willingness  to  accept”  what 
God  has  already  revealed.  "Why  doth  he  [she] 
yet  find  fault?  For  who  hath  resisted  his  will? 
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Nay  but,  O man  |woman],  who  art  thou  that 
repliest  against  God?  Shall  the  thing  formed 
say  to  him  that  formed  it,  Why  hast  tnou  made 
me  thus?”  (Rom.  9:19,  20). 

The  writer  also  says,  "Our  individual  find- 
ings will  need  to  be  tested  with  other  Christians 
so  that  the  best  insights  and  understandings 
can  be  discovered  within  the  Mennonite  Church.” 
If  our  "individual  findings”  are  tested  with 
other  Christians  and  a “most  honest  study”  is 
undertaken  and  if  (by  chance)  this  study  and 
testing  should  reaffirm  the  traditional  point  of 
view  would  the  writer,  and  those  who  feel  as 
she  does,  then  be  prepared  and  willing  to 
change  their  attitudes  and  behavior  and  accept 
that  traditional  viewpoint? 

She  then  writes,  "I  cannot  help  wondering 
why  our  tradition  and  practice  have  been  so 
predominately  regulated  by  Paul’s  teachings 
with  little  attention  being  paid  to  Jesus'  attitude 
toward  women.”  This  makes  it  appear  that 
Paul’s  teachings  on  this  point  are  contradictory 
to  the  attitude  of  Jesus,  which  raises  a very 
fundamental  question?  Does  she  really  believe 
that  Paul  wrote  under  the  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Spirit? 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  after  the 
writer  as  good  as  rejects  the  teachings  of  Paul 
on  this  subject  she  then  apppeals  to  nis  writing 
when  she  feels  it  supports  her  argument  quoting 
from  Galatians  3:28,  29,  which,  incidentally, 
plainly  refers  to  salvation  and  not  authority 
within  the  church. 

In  the  case  of  Mary,  Jesus  did  not  “value 
Mary’s  desire  . . to  break  out  of  the  tradition- 

al serving  role,”  but  her  willingness  to  lay 
aside  the  hustle  and  bustle  and  sit  humbly  at 
his  feet  to  hear  the  words  of  eternal  life.  It 
was  a matter  of  seeking  first  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  His  righteousness,  which  is  also  com- 
mendable on  the  part  of  men  as  well  as  women. 

It  wasn’t  too  many  years  ago  that  our  more 
conservative  brothers  told  us  that  if  our  Men- 
nonite women  began  snipping  their  hair  there 
would  be  no  stopping  place  We  smiled  and 
called  them  naive  and  legalistic.  The  painful 
truth  is  that  this  is  precisely  what  has  hap- 
pened. Beulah  Kauffman’s  article  confirms  that 
they  were  right.  — Elmer  Yoder,  Independence, 
Ore. 


Stanley  C.  Shenk’s  article  “Are  Mennonites 
Anti-Jewish?”  (Jan.  22)  calls  to  mind  the  fact 
that  in  the  Oct.  12,  1948,  Gospel  Herald  the 
Wadsworth  Declaration  on  Anti-Semitism  and 
Racism  was  printed.  It  is  also  found  in  the  book 
Mennonites  of  the  Ohio  and  Eastern  Confer- 
ence by  Grant  Stoltzfus,  page  425.  The  Men- 
nonites of  Russia  had  friends  among  the  Rus- 
sian Jews.  I believe  it  was  P.  M.  Friesen  who 
saved  the  Jews  of  his  home  city  from  a massa- 
cre. This  story  about  Friesen  should  be  printed 
in  the  Gospel  Herald.  — Wilmer  D.  Swope, 
Leetonia,  Ohio. 

This  story  is  scheduled  as  part  of  an  article 

to  appear  on  February  26.  — Ed. 

• • • 

This  is  in  response  to  Nelson  Good’s  article, 
“The  VS  Cover-Up”  (Dec.  25,  1973).  Since  I 
am  also  a VS  regional  administrator,  persons 
in  VS  have  questioned  me  about  statements  in 
the  article  showing  there  is  misunderstanding 
about  some  aspects  Nelson  raises. 

The  $200  per  month  cost  of  living  he  mentions 
under  the  MBM  VS  Program  includes  room  and 
board,  medical  expenses,  transportation  to  and 
from  assignment  (sometimes  as  far  as  from 
eastern  Pennsylvania  to  California),  insurance, 
administrative  travel  to  units,  administrative 
salaries,  costs  of  recruitment,  and  other  adminis- 
trative costs. 

As  Nelson  points  out,  there  are  many  per- 
sonal benefits  for  those  who  enter  VS.  However, 


for  those  who  come  into  the  program  without 
financial  resources  at  home,  it  can  be  a bit  of  a 
hardship  and  few  have  profited  financially  from 
the  experience. 

In  response  to  cover-up  2,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  many  persons  who  become  in- 
volved through  VS  with  mission  and  service 
in  a particular  location  choose  to  stay  involved 
in  that  location  following  their  VS  term.  Arizona 
is  a case  in  point  as  is  northern  Alberta  and 
many  other  locations. 

Let  me  clarify  that  I agree  with  the  senti- 
ment of  the  article  and  the  cover-ups  Nelson 
points  out  are  real.  I am  happy  that  Gospel 
Herald  chose  to  print  the  article.  — Paul  Landes, 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 


1 noticed  a news  quote  of  Dr.  Francis  P. 
Filice  on  p.  87  of  Jan.  22  issue  of  Gospel 
Herald.  I feel  that  the  quote  could  mislead  some 
persons  concerning  environmental  problems  for 
the  following  reasons: 

1.  Although  technology  can  be  intensively 
used  to  increase  food  supplies,  there  are  often 
social  and  cultural  limits  to  tbe  application  of 
technology  (see  Natural  History  53  (1)  : 10-19, 
January  1974,  for  a recent  example). 

2.  Modern  agricultiA-al  technology  and  miracle 
crops  require  huge  amounts  of  fossil  fuels  for 
fertilizer,  tillage,  pesticides,  etc.  The  corn 
grown  in  the  United  States  in  1970  gives  less 
return  per  calorie  of  energy  expended  in  grow- 
ing it  than  in  1945  or  even  1964  (see  “Food 
Production  and  the  Energy  Crisis,”  in  Science 
182:443-449,  November  2,  1973).  Fossil  fuels  are 
not  available  everywhere  in  low-cost  levels. 

3.  Comments  of  feeding  the  world  population 
must  take  account  of  the  standard  of  living  to 
be  maintained,  whether  at  current  USA  levels, 
Indian  levels,  or  semistarvation  levels.  All 
potential  (petroleum)  fuel  supplies  are  not  ad- 
equate to  feed  4 billion  people  at  the  level  of 
current  USA  consumption  for  much  over  100 
years,  and  then  only  if  all  petroleum  is  used 
for  food  production  (from  same  Science  article). 

4.  Biological  productivity  of  open  oceans  is 
limited  by  the  lack  of  nutrients  such  that  al- 
though there  are  some  highly  productive 
estuaries  and  continental  shelves,  92  percent 
of  the  world’s  oceans  have  an  average  produc- 
tivity at  a rate  of  12  percent  of  that  of  an 
average  fertilized  Minnesota  cornfield  in  1959. 
Arctic  tundra  has  a greater  rate  of  biological 
productivity.  Increased  pollution  of  oceans  might 
increase  this  productivity  of  oceans  with  time, 
but  one  should  look  to  oceans  as  potential  food 
sources  only  with  great  caution  (see  Robert 
Whittaker,  Communities  and  Ecosystems,  Mac- 
millan Company,  1970,  p.  83).  Overall,  there 
are  limits  to  how  many  humans  can  be  ted  on 
this  planet,  and  as  it  looks  now,  we  need  to 
have  much  more  faith  in  God  than  in  technology 
at  this  time.  — Robert  W.  Guth,  PhD  candidate 
in  Environmental  Biology  and  Animal  Behavior, 
Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  111. 

e • e 

Praise  the  Lord  for  every  reminder  of  the 
equality  of  women  and  men  in  Christ.  "The 
Role  of  Women:  Time  for  a Fresh  Look”  (Jan. 
8).  And  I share  the  prayer  of  our  noble  sister 
“that  all  of  us  together  will  be  willing  to  take 
a fresh  look  at  the  Scriptures,  to  put  aside  our 
biases,  and  openly  accept  the  leading  and  teach- 
ing of  the  Spirit  on  this  issue  at  this  juncture 
in  our  church  life.  ” 

But  I doubt  that  this  fresh  look  will  see  all 
references  to  the  subject  fitting  into  “Paul’s 
Principle”  in  Gal.  3:28:  “There  is  no  difference 
between  . . . men  and  women.”  Some  will  prob- 
ably see  1 Cor.  11:3  as  a part  of  “Paul’s  Prin- 
ciple”— "I  want  you  to  understand  that  Christ 
is  supreme  over  every  man,  the  husband  is 
supreme  over  his  wife,  and  God  is  supreme  over 
Christ”  (TEV). 


Our  traditional  high  view  of  inspiration  calls 
us  to  find  a harmony  of  Paul  with  himself  as 
well  as  with  Jesus  and  Peter,  rather  than  mak- 
ing a part  of  Paul  an  echo  of  an  obsolete  cul- 
ture. 

And  since  God  is  the  Author  of  created  na- 
ture as  well  as  the  Author  of  revealed  Scripture, 
we  need  not  write  off  “girls  playing  with  dolls 
and  boys  playing  with  cars”  as  "conditioned  iex 
roles.”  It  might  just  be  a symbol  of  their 
created  differences.  — Raymond  Byler,  Jackson, 
Miss. 

• • • 

The  article,  “I  Tried  to  Be  Reasonable” 
(Jan.  22),  brought  back  old  memories.  Ernest 
Miller  was  a first  cousin  of  mine.  I too  was  at 
Fort  Leavenworth.  I happened  to  be  in  camp  at 
Waco,  Tex.  When  I came  to  Leavenworth  in  the 
evening  and  just  as  they  opened  the  iron  gates, 
officers  told  me  to  go  to  supper.  Milling  around 
with  500  or  600  persons  waiting  to  enter  the 
mess  hall  I ran  across  Ernest.  His  number  was 
15505  and  mine  was  15508.  Two  persons  were 
taken  in  between  his  and  my  entrance. 

He  never  told  me  the  details  of  his  experi- 
ences and  I never  told  him  mine  until  four  years 
ago  when  my  wife  and  I visited  our  son  in  Vir- 
ginia. Our  son  took  us  over  to  Norfolk.  Now  he 
is  gone. 

For  years  I’ve  promised  Melvin  Gingerich  I’d 
write  up  my  experiences  but  have  not  done  so. 
This  warns  me  that  I must  get  busy. 

Thank  you  so  much  for  Ernest’s  story.  — 
Jesse  D.  Hartzler,  Wellman,  Iowa. 


births 

"Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord"  (Psalm  127:3) 

Brubaker,  Fred  and  Carol  (Zuercher),  Good- 
ville,  Pa.,  first  child,  Jacinda  Jo,  Feb.  1,  1974. 

Buracker,  Lynwood  and  Linda  (Mooney), 
White  Post,  Va.,  first  child,  Thomas  Eugene, 
Jan.  21,  1974. 

Garges,  Stephen  and  Sandra  (McVaughn), 
Hilltown,  Pa.,  second  daughter,  Julie  Elizabeth, 
Dec.  31,  1973. 

Gehman,  Lowell  D.  and  Joyce  Elaine  (Good), 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  first  child,  Michael  Shawn, 
Jan.  28,  1974. 

Grieser,  Dwight  and  Carol  (Hartzler),  Elk- 
hart, Ind.,  second  child,  first  son,  Matthew 
Levi,  Dec.  10,  1973. 

Jeanneret,  Henry  and  Kathy  (Stephenson), 
Wooster,  Ohio,  first  child.  Carmen  Renee,  Jan. 
15,  1974. 

Miller,  Duane  K.  and  Sharon  (Wyse),  Well- 
man, Iowa,  fourth  child,  second  son,  Jonathan 
Yung  Jin,  born  on  Sept.  8,  1971;  received  for 
adoption  on  Jan.  16,  1974. 

Miller,  Lyle  and  Janice  (Miller),  Spartansburg, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Nathaniel  Jon,  Jan.  8,  1974. 

Nissley,  Gerald  and  Sharon  (Wingard),  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  second  daughter,  De  Shon  Kaye, 
Oct.  3,  1973. 

Quist,  Paul  and  Rachel  (Miller),  Waterloo, 
Iowa,  second  and  third  children,  first  and 
second  sons,  Dale  Paul  and  Darin  Lee,  Jan. 
20, 1974. 

Rupp,  Larry  and  Rosemary  (Falb),  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  first  child,  David  Anthony,  Jan. 
10,  1974. 

Russon,  Albert  and  Marlene  (Zehr),  Baden, 
Ont.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Tina  Marie, 
Jan.  21,  1974. 

Sandberg,  James  and  Cynthia  (Williamson), 
Morton,  111.,  second  daughter,  Ann  Marie,  Jan. 
24,  1974. 

Sauder,  Glen  and  Mary  Ann  (Lehman),  Win- 
chester, Va.,  first  child,  Dustin  Wade,  Nov.  28, 
1973. 

Schwenk,  Gordon  and  Mary  Ann  (Yordy), 
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Tremont,  111.,  second  son,  Andrew  David,  Jan. 
23, 1974. 

Shenk,  David  and  Shirley  (Albrecht),  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Jonathan  Neil,  Jan.  21,  1974. 

Spory,  Ernest  J.  and  Lois  (Speigle),  Hollsopple, 
Pa.,  fourth  child,  second  daughter,  Jennifer  Lois, 
Jan.  22, 1974. 

Steinman,  Mark  and  Bonnie  (Lebold),  Shakes- 
peare, Ont.,  third  child,  first  son,  Wesley  Mark, 
Jan.  21,  1974. 

Stutzman,  Leon  and  Jean  (Gingrich),  Shel- 
ton, Wash.,  first  child,  Bethany  Joy,  Nov.  20, 
1973. 

Stutzman,  S.  Donnell  and  Elnor  (Troyer), 
Halstead,  Kan.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Amy 
Diane,  born  on  Sept.  5,  1973;  received  for 
adoption  on  Jan.  11,  1974. 

Sutter,  Peter  J.  and  Rita  (Schrock),  East 
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Peoria,  111.,  first  child,  Christian  Peter,  Jan.  29, 
1974. 

Yoder,  Allen  and  Joy  (King),  Davidsville,  Pa., 
first  child,  Philip  Allen,  Jan.  2,  1974. 

Yoder,  Titus  and  Carla  (Ehrlinspiel),  Win- 
chester, Va.,  first  child,  Jeffrey  Wayne,  Jan.  4, 
1974. 


obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  those  who  are  bereaved. 

Anders,  Marvin  M.,  son  of  Menno  and  Liz- 
zie (Moyer)  Anders,  was  born  at  Harleysville, 
Pa.,  Sept.  1,  1907;  died  at  his  home  near  Har- 
leysville, Pa.,  Dec.  18,  1973;  aged  66  y.  3 m. 
17  d.  On  Sept.  26,  1931,  he  was  married  to 
Mary  C.  Alderfer,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  his  father,  2 sons  (Harlan  and  Marvin,  Jr.), 
7 grandchildren,  4 brothers,  and  2 sisters.  One 
grandchild  preceded  him  in  death.  On  Jan.  28, 
1951,  he  was  ordained  to  a pastoral  ministry 
among  the  aged  of  the  Eastern  Mennonite 
Home  and  the  Franconia  Homes.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Salford  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Dec.  22,  in 
charge  of  Curtis  Bergey  and  John  L.  Ruth;  in- 
terment in  the  Salford  Cemetery. 

Bickel,  Terry  David,  son  of  Merle  J.  and 
Mae  (Welty)  Bickel,  was  born  at  Goshen,  Ind., 
May  26,  1948;  died  at  Goshen  General  Hospital 
on  jan.  4,  1974;  aged  25  y.  7 m.  9 d.  Surviving 
are  his  mother,  a twin  brother  (Jerry),  one 
sister  (Iris),  his  paternal  grandmother  (Mrs. 
Bertha  Bickel),  and  his  maternal  grandmother 
(Mrs.  Stella  Welty).  His  father  and  a brother 
James  preceded  him  in  death.  Funeral  services 
were  held  on  Jan.  7,  in  charge  of  Stan  Miller; 
interment  in  the  Oakridge  Cemetery. 

Birky,  John  S.,  son  of  Christian  and  Bar- 
bara (Wittrig)  Birky,  was  born  at  Hopedale,  111., 
Aug.  21,  1895;  died  at  Foosland,  111.,  Jan.  17, 
1974;  aged  78  y.  4 m.  27  d.  On  Oct.  4,  1916, 
he  was  married  to  Fanny  Naffziger,  who  pre- 
ceded him  in  death  on  Jan.  28,  1972.  On  Aug. 
11,  1973,  he  was  married  to  Stella  Berkey,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Wilbert  and 
Wayne),  3 daughters  (Arneitta — Mrs.  Harold 
Birkey,  Geneva — Mrs.  Ellis  Good,  and  Betty 
— Mrs.  John  Zehr),  21  grandchildren,  11  great- 
grandchildren, and  2 brothers  (Bill  and  Alvin). 
He  was  a member  of  the  East  Bend  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Jan.  20,  in  charge  of  Irvin  Nussbaum  and  James 
Dunn;  interment  in  East  Bend  Memorial  Gar- 
dens. 

Birky,  Lena,  daughter  of  Benjamin  and 
Anna  (Oswald)  Grieser,  was  born  at  Fulda,  Minn., 
July  3,  1895;  died  at  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  Jan. 
19,  1974;  aged  78  y.  6 m.  16  d.  On  Feb.  4,  1920, 
she  was  married  to  Simon  Birky,  who  preceded 
her  in  death  on  May  30,  1969.  Surviving  are 
one  daughter  (Anna— Mrs.  Leland  Zehr),  2 
sons  (Lyle  and  Loren),  16  grandchildren,  10 
great-grandchildren,  2 brothers  (Chris  and  Dan), 
and  5 sisters  (Mrs.  Lizzie  Miller,  Mrs.  Rose 
Waters,  Mrs.  Anna  Erb,  Mrs.  Mary  Erb,  and 
Mrs.  Kathryn  Kerler).  Five  brothers  preceded 
her  in  death.  She  was  a member  of  the  Lake 
Region  Mennonite  Church.  Memorial  services 
were  held  at  the  Manson  Mennonite  Church  on 
Jan.  20,  in  charge  of  Walter  Smeltzer,  and  at 
Lake  Region  Mennonite  Church  on  Jan.  21,  in 
charge  of  Elmer  Hershberger;  interment  in  the 
Lake  Region  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Clemmer,  Abram  S.,  son  of  Howard  M.  and 
Lizzie  Ann  (Swartley)  Clemmer,  was  born  in 
Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.,  June  13,  1922;  died  sud- 
denly at  the  Grand  View  Hospital,  Sellersville, 
Pa.,  Jan.  16,  1974;  aged  51  y.  7 m.  3 d.  He  was 
married  to  Emma  A.  Nice,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  2 sons  (Jay  and  Gerald  N.),  2 


brothers  (Alpheus  S.  and  Jonas  S. ),  and  4 sis- 
ters (Irene — Mrs.  Harry  K.  Benner,  Alma 

— Mrs.  Erwin  H.  Detwiler,  Anna — Mrs.  Will- 
ard S.  Bergey,  and  Hannah  — Mrs.  Frank  K. 
Nice).  He  was  a member  of  the  Souderton  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Jan.  19,  in  charge  of  Richard  C.  Det- 
weiler  and  Russell  B.  Musselman. 

Detweiler,  John  B„  son  of  Solomon  and  Salina 
(Byler)  Detweiler,  was  born  in  Kansas,  Mar.  8, 
1891;  died  at  Goshen  General  Hospital,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  Jan.  11,  1974;  aged  82  y.  10  m.  3 d.  On 
Apr.  8,  1912,  he  was  married  to  Fanny  Miller, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  7 sons  (Elmer, 
Irvin,  LeRoy,  Melvin,  Ivan,  John  H.,  and  Free- 
man), 7 daughters  (Alice — Mrs.  Harold  Wied- 
erman,  Susan  — Mrs.  Joseph  Stutzman,  Mary 

— Mrs.  Melvin  Miller,  Sylina  — Mrs.  Jack  Grem- 
ler.  Pearl  — Mrs.  Tobias  Bontrager,  Jane  — 
Mrs.  Joseph  Bontrager,  and  Cora  — Mrs.  Wayne 
White),  43  grandchildren,  23  great-grandchil- 
dren, and  one  brother.  He  was  a member  of  the 
North  Goshen  Mennonite  Church,  where  fu- 
neral services  were  held  on  Jan.  14,  in  charge 
of  T.  H.  Brenneman  and  Ben  Miller;  interment 
in  the  Clinton  Union  Cemetery. 

Detweiler,  Lucille  Faye,  daughter  of  Oren 
and  Nettie  (Miller)  Detweiler,  was  born  in 
Fairview,  Mich.,  Dec.  11,  1928;  died  of  a heart 
attack  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  Jan.  14,  1974; 
aged  45  y.  1 m.  3 d.  Surviving  are  her  father, 
one  sister  (Mary — Mrs.  Lawrence  Wyse),  and 
4 brothers  (Carl,  John,  Lowell,  and  Reuel).  She 
was  a member  of  the  Fairview  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Jan.  17,  in  charge  of  Virgil  S.  Hershberger; 
interment  in  the  Fairview  Cemetery. 

Heileman,  Pauline  C.,  daughter  of  Clayton 
and  Edna  (Clemmens)  Schlosser,  was  born  near 
Harleysville,  Pa.,  Dec.  28,  1925;  died  in  her 
sleep  of  an  apparent  stroke  on  Jan.  9,  1974; 
aged  48  y.  12  d.  She  was  married  to  George 
Heileman.  Surviving  are  one  son  and  3 daugh- 
ters. She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father 
and  one  brother.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
the  Towamencin  Mennonite  Church,  Kulpsville, 
Pa.,  in  charge  of  Ellis  Mack;  interment  in  the 
adjoining  cemetery. 

Horst,  Amos  H.,  son  of  Amos  and  Annie 
(Hostetler)  Horst,  was  born  in  Lancaster  Co., 
Pa.,  Oct.  31,  1906;  died  of  a heart  attack  at 
his  home  at  Ephrata,  Pa.,  Jan.  15,  1974;  aged 
67  y.  2 m.  14  d.  On  June  10,  1930,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Mary  Leisey,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  6 daughters  (Evelyn  — Mrs.  Melvin 
Shumaker,  Carolyn  — Mrs.  Maurice  Brubaker, 
Marilyn  — Mrs.  Raymond  Denlinger,  Lorraine  — 
Mrs.  Arthur  Hostetler,  Gladys,  and  Gloria  — 
Mrs.  James  Rosenberger),  2 sons  (G.  Roy  and 
Galen  Ray),  and  10  grandchildren.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Weaverland  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Jan.  19, 
in  charge  of  Alvin  Martin;  interment  in  the 
church  cemetery. 

Hunsberger,  Henry,  son  of  Christian  and 
Elizabeth  Hunsberger,  was  born  in  Wakarusa, 
Ind.,  Aug.  15,  1902;  died  of  a cerebral  hemor- 
rhage at  Elkhart  General  Hospital,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  Jan.  14,  1974;  aged  71  y.  4 m.  30  d.  Sur- 
viving are  3 brothers  (George,"  Paul,  and  Menno) 
and  3 sisters  (Mrs.  Floyd  Crive,  Mrs.  Emma 
Baumgartner,  and  Mary  Hunsberger).  He  was 
a member  of  the  Olive  Mennonite  Church.  Fu- 
neral services  were  held  at  the  Lienhart  Fu- 
neral Home,  Wakarusa,  Ind.,  Jan.  17,  in  charge 
of  Jason  Martin  and  Elno  Steiner;  interment 
in  the  Olive  Cemetery. 

Johnson,  Clarence  LeRoy,  son  of  Adolf  C. 
and  Bertha  (Lambertson)  Johnson,  was  born  in 
Olivia,  Minn.,  May  7,  1918;  died  of  a heart 
attack  at  his  home  in  Laurens,  Iowa,  Jan.  19, 
1974;  aged  55  y.  8 m.  12  d.  On  Mar.  14,  1947, 
he  was  married  to  Bernice  E.  Kaufman,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  his  mother,  2 
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daughters  (Janet — Mrs.  Gaylen  Johnson  and 
Lisa),  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Grace  French  and  Bernice 
— Mrs.  Milton  Anderson),  and  4 brothers  (Nor- 
man, Rollin,  Marlin,  and  Merlin).  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Manson  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Jan.  21, 
in  charge  of  Walter  Smeltzer;  interment  in  Sum- 
mit Hill  Cemetery,  Pocahontas,  Iowa. 

Kauffman,  Henry  J.,  son  of  Jacob  M.  and 
Mattie  (Kauffman)  Kauffman,  was  born  at  Ar- 
thur, 111.,  Sept.  18,  1895;  died  at  the  Pleasant- 
view  Home,  Kalona,  Iowa,  Jan.  19,  1974; 
aged  78  y.  4 m.  1 d.  On  Nov.  21,  1916,  he  was 
married  to  Maryann  Stutzman,  who  preceded 
him  in  death  in  1953.  On  Feb.  20,  1955,  he 
was  married  to  Maude  Weaver.  Surviving  are 
3 sons  (Joe,  Jacob,  and  Harvey),  3 daughters 
(Martha  — Mrs.  John  Stutzman,  Katie  Ann  — 
Mrs.  Lester  Miller,  and  Clara  — Mrs.  George 
Gingerich),  39  grandchildren,  14  great-grand- 
children, and  3 sisters  (Katie,  Carrie,  and 
Nancy).  One  daughter  (Esther)  and  one  son 
(Levi)  preceded  him  in  death.  He  was  a member 
of  the  Mennonite  Church  in  Middlebury,  Ind. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Fairview 
Church,  Kalona,  Iowa,  in  charge  of  John  L. 
Ropp  and  Morris  Swartzendruber;  interment 
in  the  Fairview  Cemetery. 

Mast,  Christian  Zook,  son  of  John  S.  and 
Christiana  (Zook),  Mast,  was  born  in  Lancaster 
Co.,  Pa.,  Nov.  4,  1885;  died  in  Lancaster,  Co., 
Pa.,  Jan.  25,  1974;  aged  88  y.  2 m.  21  d.  On 
Jan.  25,  1917,  he  was  married  to  Della  Mae 
Kurtz,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 sons 
(John  H.,  David  K.,  and  Melvin  S.),  7 grand- 
children, and  3 great-grandchildren.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Conestoga  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Jan.  28, 
in  charge  of  Christian  Kurtz  and  Ira  Kurtz; 


interment  in  the  Pine  Grove  Cemetery. 

Miller,  Anna,  daughter  of  Christian  G.  and 
Lavina  (Bender)  Longenecker,  was  born  in  West 
Hempfield  Twp.,  Pa.,  Jan.  28,  1891;  died  at  the 
Mennonite  Home,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Jan.  25,  1974; 
aged  82  y.  11  m.  23  d.  In  April  1967,  she  was 
married  to  Ira  Z.  Miller,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  2 stepdaughters  (Laura  K.  — Mrs. 
Abram  Gish  and  Ruth  K.  — Mrs.  B.  G.  Stauffer), 

4 brothers  (Phares,  Elam,  Amos,  and  Bender), 
and  2 sisters  (Rosa — Mrs.  Herbert  Lesher  and 
Mrs.  Mary  Miller).  She  was  a member  of  the 
Landisville  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Good  Mennonite  Church  on 
Jan.  28,  in  charge  of  Jay  Bechtold  and  Russell 
Baer;  interment  in  the  Good  Gemetery. 

Miller,  Ervin  C.,  son  of  John  and  Katie  (Kray- 
bill)  Miller,  was  born  at  Louisville,  Ohio,  Dec. 
6,  1900;  died  of  a coronary  attack  at  Salem 
Community  Hospital,  Salem,  Ohio,  Jan.  19,  1974; 
aged  73  y.  1 m.  13  d.  On  Jan.  20,  1927,  he  was 
married  to  Erma  Myers,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  one  daughter  (Evelyn),  one  son 
(Herman),  4 grandchildren,  2 sisters  (Mrs. 
Clysta  Richards  and  Sevilla  Miller),  and  one 
brother  (Marvin).  He  was  a member  of  the  Lee- 
tonia  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Jan.  22,  in  charge  of  James  Steiner 
and  Ernest  Martin;  interment  in  the  Midway 
Cemetery. 

Moyer,  Anna  C.,  daughter  of  Isaac  and  Lizzie 
(Clemens)  Helteman,  was  born  in  Franconia 
Twp.,  Pa.,  Dec.  7,  1897;  died  at  her  home  in 
Franconia,  Pa.,  Jan.  12,  1974;  aged  76  y.  1 m. 

5 d.  She  was  married  to  John  D.  Moyer,  who 
preceded  her  in  death  in  1931.  Surviving  are  3 
children  (Raymond  H.,  Eva  H.,  and  John  H.),  5 
grandchildren,  one  great-grandson,  and  one  sister 
(Mrs.  Lizzie  Young).  She  was  a member  of  the 


Franconia  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Jan.  16,  in  charge  of 
Leroy  Godshall,  Floyd  Hackman,  and  Curtis 
Bergey;  interment  in  the  adjoining  cemetery. 

Snantz,  Adah,  daughter  of  Enoch  G.  and 
Annie  (Grimm)  Horst,  was  born  in  Blooming- 
dale,  Ont.,  Feb.  18,  1902;  died  at  South  Water- 
loo Memorial  Hospital,  Cambridge  (Galt),  Jan. 
5,  1974;  aged  71  y.  10  m.  18  d.  On  Apr.  29, 
1925,  she  was  married  to  Ivan  E.  Shantz,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 daughters  (Edith 
and  Dorene — Mrs.  Stanley  Gingerich)  and  2 
grandchildren.  She  was  a member  of  the  Preston 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Jan.  7,  in  charge  of  Amos  B.  Martin 
and  Rufus  Jutzi;  interment  in  Hagey  Cemetery. 

Swartzendruber,  Thomas  R.,  was  born  in 
Edinburgh,  Scotland,  Feb.  8,  1911;  died  on  Jan. 
25,  1974;  aged  62  y.  11  m.  17  d.  On  Mar.  21, 
1933,  he  was  married  to  Dorothy  Swartzen- 
druber, who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one 
daughter  (Mrs.  Olin  Gunden),  2 sons  (Lowell  and 
Gary),  10  grandchildren,  one  sister  (Mrs.  Walter 
Swartzendruber),  and  2 brothers  (William  and 
Woodrow).  His  parents  and  one  daughter  (Rose- 
lyn)  preceded  him  in  death.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Michigan  Ave.  Mennonite 
Church,  Pigeon,  Mich.,  Jan.  28,  in  charge  of 
Charles  Haarer;  interment  in  the  church  ceme- 
tery. 

Wenger,  Lydia  Florence,  daughter  of  Jacob 
C.  and  Virginia  (Suter)  Wenger,  was  born  in 
Rockingham  Co.,  Va.,  Aug.  15,  1883;  died  at 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Nov.  22,  1973;  aged  90  y. 
3 m.  7 d.  Surviving  are  5 sisters  (Katie  and 
Mary  Wenger,  Mrs.  Annie  Martin,  Mrs.  Clara 
Shank,  and  Mrs.  Lillie  Faught)  and  2 brothers 
(P.  G.  and  John  Wenger).  She  was  a member  of 
the  Lindale  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Nov.  25,  in  charge  of 
Arthur  McPhee,  Samuel  Weaver,  and  J.  Ward 
Shank;  interment  in  the  Lindale  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Roy  S.,  son  of  Simon  C.  and  Nancy 
(Eash)  Yoder,  was  born  at  Nappanee,  Ind.,  Feb. 
17,  1891;  died  at  the  Lebanon  Community  Hos- 
pital, Lebanon,  Ore.,  Dec.  25,  1973;  aged  82  y. 
10  m.  8 d.  On  Nov.  1,  1913,  he  was  married 
to  Lora  Hartzler,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  5 children  (Thelma  — Mrs.  Donald  King, 
Dewey,  Dale,  Willis,  and  Roy,  Jr.),  14  grand- 
children, 13  great-grandchildren,  and  one  brother 
(Albert).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 brothers 
(Clayton  and  Erie)  and  one  sister  (Elfie  Widmer). 
He  was  a member  of  the  Lebanon  Mennonite 
Church,  where  memorial  services  were  held 
following  interment  in  the  Gilliland  Cemetery  at 
Sweet  Home. 

Correction:  The  obituary  of  Jerald  Lynn  Delp 
which  appeared  on  January  29,  page  102, 
omitted  the  names  of  his  maternal  grandparents. 
It  should  be  corrected  to  read,  "maternal 
grandparents  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  G.  War- 
fel)  and  paternal  grandparents  (Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Oscar  L.  Delp).” 


calendar 

Ohio  and  Eastern  Conference  at  Central  Christian 
High  School,  Kidron,  Ohio,  Mar.  6-9. 

Homecoming,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  Apr.  26-28. 

Iowa-Nebraska  District  Conference  at  First  Mennonite 
Church,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  Aug.  13-15. 


By  recent  count,  nearly  20,000  Gospel  Herald  subscribers  re- 
ceive their  publications  through  the  EVERY  HOME  PLAN.  We 
applaud  their  good  judgment  and  invite  others  to  join  the  same 
plan. 

With  the  Gospel  Herald  Every  Home  Plan,  the  price  of  the 
subscription  is  made  a part  of  the  congregational  budget,  renewals 
are  handled  annually  by  an  EHP  secretary  and  the  price  is  22  1/2% 
less  than  the  regular  one-year  subscription  price. 

An  EHP  can  be  organized  anytime.  If  not  all  your  members 
wish  to  receive  the  Gospel  Herald,  you  can  use  the  80%  Plan  and 
still  save  13%  with  the  convenience  of  group  subscription. 


For  information  on  the  EHP  or  the  80%  Plan,  write  to: 

Gospel  Herald  EVERY  HOME  PLAN 
Mennonite  Publishing  House 
61 6 Walnut  Avenue 
Scottdale,  PA  1 5683 
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items  and  comments 


Solemn  Pledge  to  Replace  Oath 

The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of 
Saxony  has  abolished  the  so-called  ‘‘re- 
ligious oath,”  according  to  a report  pub- 
lished in  the  official  Church  Gazette 
in  Dresden,  East  Germany. 

The  bishop,  church  officers,  and  min- 
isters will  now  simply  give  ‘‘a  solemn 
pledge,”  rather  than  swear  an  oath,  in 
promising  to  perform  their  duties  in  ac- 
cordance with  church  regulations,  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Creed,  and  Holy 
Scripture. 

Suit  Against  Church 

A court  official  who  sued  a Minneapolis 
church  for  injuries  suffered  when  he  fell 
from  a rostrum  during  a panel  discussion 
on  the  criminal  justice  system  has  settled 
the  case  out  of  court  for  $12,000. 

The  plaintiff,  Donald  E.  Macfarlane,  a 
Hennepin  County  juvenile  court  referee, 
sued  Holy  Name  Catholic  Church  and 
two  members  of  the  church  committee  that 
arranged  the  discussion.  The  church  will 
pay  Mr.  Macfarlane  $6,000  and  the  in- 
dividual defendants  will  pay  him  $3,000 
each. 

Mr.  Macfarlane’s  complaint  charged  the 
defendants  with  negligence  in  arranging 
the  platforms  for  the  rostrum  and  the 
speakers’  chairs.  The  complaint  said  Mr. 
Macfarlane  fell  to  the  cement  floor  when 
he  stepped  backward  to  let  another 
speaker  take  the  rostrum.  He  claimed  a 
15  percent  disability  from  hip,  hand,  and 
finger  injuries  suffered  in  the  fall. 

“Right  to  Life  News” 

National  Right  to  Life  News,  a month- 
ly newspaper  designed  to  help  unite 
pro-life  forces  across  the  country,  has 
begun  publication  by  the  National  Right 
to  Life  Committee,  Inc. 

Some  800,000  copies  of  a complimen- 
tary pilot  issue  were  distributed  in 
November.  Subscription-memberships  are 
available  from  NRLC  headquarters  at 
1200  15th,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

Editor  Alice  Hartle  described  the 
newspaper  as  “a  unifying  force,  in- 
forming and  educating  the  growing  pro- 
life movement,  and  serving  as  a vital 
link  between  the  NRLC  office  and  the 
grass-roots  organizations  throughout  the 
country.” 

Record  Number  of  Soviet  Jews  to  Israel 

A record  number  of  Soviet  Jews  — 
34,750 — were  allowed  to  emigrate  in 


1973,  according  to  diplomatic  sources  in 
Moscow.  The  Soviet  government  thereby 
fulfilled  a pledge  made  by  Soviet  party 
chief  Leonid  Brezhnev  to  a Congressional 
group  during  his  June  1973  visit  to  the 
U.S. 

Faced  with  Congressional  opposition  to 
the  U.S. -Soviet  trade  bill  because  of  the 
emigration  issue,  he  declared  that  the 
figures  for  1973  would  exceed  those  of 
1972.  The  number  of  Jewish  emigrants 
that  year  was  31,500,  which  was  the 
record  to  that  point. 

However,  Jewish  sources  report  that 
Soviet  secret  police  have  intensified 
pressures  against  many  Jews  seeking  to 
go  to  Israel. 

Canterbury:  West  Not  Faithful 

Archbishop  Michael  Ramsey  of  Can- 
terbury, using  what  he  described  as 
“grim  and  somber”  language,  declared 
that  “our  Western  world  has  not  been 
faithful  to  its  Christian  inheritance”  in  his 
first  diocesan  message  of  1974. 

“Its  values  have  too  often  been 
those  of  materialism,  pleasure,  and  luxury. 
It  has  lost  the  virtues  of  simplicity  of 
life.  Its  morals  have  fallen  far  short  of 
the  righteousness  of  Christ.” 

Dr.  Ramsey  warned  that  “we  are  in- 
deed in  a miserable  plight”  if  material 
values  are  uppermost  in  value.  “But,”  he 
continued,  “if  what  matters  most  is  that 
we  should  turn  to  God,  sure  of  His  lov- 
ing kindness  as  well  as  His  judgment,  and 
eager  to  learn  what  He  would  show  us, 
need  we  be  afraid?” 


Religious  Revival’s  Greatest  Need 

A United  Methodist  bishop  declared 
that  the  lack  of  an  effective  teaching 
ministry  is  the  main  ingredient  that  is 
preventing  a religious  revival  in  Ameri- 
ca and  the  world. 

Addressing  several  hundred  persons 
attending  a United  Methodist  Council  on 
Evangelism,  at  the  Adolphus  Hotel,  Bish- 
op W.  McFerrin  Stowe  of  Dallas-Fort 
Worth  urged  pastors  to  see  their  role  as 
teachers  and  called  on  individuals  and 
groups  to  “stop  pointing  fingers  of  accu- 
sations at  each  other  for  preventing  the 
next  great  Christian  revival.” 

“A  new  revival  has  failed  to  come,” 
he  said,  “not  because  we  have  no  desire 
or  that  we  have  failed  to  work  diligently 
. . . maybe  we  have  not  been  capable  or 
understood  the  essentials  of  teaching  the 
faith.” 


“Christianity  and  Politics”  Conference 

The  Christian’s  role  in  the  social  and 
political  world  will  be  analyzed  at  the 
second  annual  Conference  on  Christianity 
and  Politics  at  Calvin  College  in  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  Apr.  19,  20. 

Organizers  of  the  conference  said  it 
is  designed  to  stimulate  evangelical 
interest  and  knowledge  concerning  the 
political  world  and  the  Christian’s  re- 
sponsibilities and  opportunities  in  regard 
to  it.” 

John  Howard  Yoder,  professor  of  the- 
ology at  Goshen  Biblical  Seminary  and 
author  of  The  Politics  of  Jesus,  will 
open  the  conference  with  a lecture  on 
“Contrasting  Theological  Approaches  to 
the  Problems  of  State  and  Society.”  Rich- 
ard Mouw,  professor  of  philosophy  at 
Calvin  College  and  author  of  Political 
Evangelism,  will  discuss  “Politics  and 
Power.”  “The  Theological,  Social,  and 
Political  Implications  of  a Church  Divided 
by  Race”  will  be  discussed  by  William 
Bentley,  president  of  the  National  Black 
Evangelical  Association. 

Further  information  about  the  confer- 
ence may  be  obtained  from  Dr.  Stephen 
Monsma,  Department  of  Political  Science, 
Calvin  College,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
49506.  The  conference  will  be  held  at  Cal- 
vin, a Christian  Reformed  Church  school. 

“Voucher”  Test  in  New  Hampshire 

The  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  has  approved  a contro- 
versial planning  grant  of  $88,227  for  a 
trial  voucher  program  in  New  Hampshire 
which  would  allow  parental  recipients  to 
cash  the  vouchers  at  the  school  of  their 
choice  — public,  private  or  parochial. 
Caspar  W.  Weinberger,  secretary  of 
HEW,  said  it  is  designed  to  give  parents 
a choice  between  public  and  private  edu- 
cation for  their  children. 

Under  the  plan,  parents  would  be  giv- 
en certificates  issued  by  a public  authority 
which  would  cover  education  costs  for 
individual  students.  The  parents  would 
have  the  option  of  choosing  which  school 
they  wanted  for  their  children,  cashing 
the  vouchers  with  that  school. 

Proponents  of  the  plan  view  the  sys- 
tem as  promoting  healthy  competition 
between  public  and  private  schools  and 
allowing  lower  income  parents  greater 
freedom  of  choice.  Opponents,  which  in- 
clude such  teachers’  organizations  as  the 
National  Education  Association,  denounce 
the  scheme  as  a “thinly  veiled”  device 
augmenting  support  of  private  schools  to 
the  detriment  of  public  education. 


February  19, 1974 
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Sunday  School  Doings 


A colleague  and  I were  comparing  notes  on  our  child- 
hood Sunday  school  experiences.  Hers  was  bad,  she  said,  a 
dismal  chapter  which  were  better  forgotten.  My  own,  I 
recalled,  was  not  so  bad.  In  fact,  I have  pleasant  memories 
of  Sunday  school. 

The  issue  surfaced  again  in  my  mind  on  reading  an 
article  about  Sunday  school  by  Mary  Lou  Cummings  in 
The  Mennonite  for  February  5.  Mary  Lou’s  memories  of 
Sunday  school  are  mixed  as  her  title  “Apples,  Sword  Drills, 
and  Birds  of  a Feather”  implies.  As  she  recalls  there 
was  a lot  of  tedium  and  lack  of  imagination  in  her  Sunday 
school  experience.  But  there  were  good  things  also.  She 
writes,  "I  know  I picked  up  from  faithful  Sunday  school 
workers  a reverence  for  the  Bible,  a feeling  for  the  beauty 
of  Jesus  Christ,  a sense  of  the  holiness  of  life,  and  many 
other  attitudes  I value. 

Along  with  this,  however,  there  are  other  memories  less 
positive.  For  one,  she  learned  in  Sunday  school  to  feel 
condescension  toward  some  lower-income  children  who  did 
not  fit  into  the  well-scrubbed  Sunday  school  pattern.  She 
learned  sexual  stereotypes  and  recalls  a lack  of  dealing 
with  problems  like  anger,  loneliness,  and  frustration. 

Her  memories  remind  us  that  teachers  and  leaders  can 
never  fully  know  what  goes  on  in  the  minds  of  children 
or  exactly  what  they  are  accomplishing  through  their  efforts. 
For  the  other  half  of  the  teaching-learning  process  is  in 
the  learner  and  he  learns  what  he  will. 

Memories  of  what  I learned  in  Sunday  school  are 
scattered.  In  truth,  the  memories  of  things  learned  in  oth- 
er schools  are  also  scattered.  I do  not  recall  that  I gained 
a great  deal  of  Bible  knowledge  there.  This  came  from 
reading  the  Bible  itself.  Rather,  Sunday  school  was  an  op- 
portunity to  interact  with  teachers  who  seemed  to  care 
about  me.  This  has  been  of  lasting  importance. 

Perhaps  the  main  negative  memory  is  that  of  being 
asked  to  participate  in  children’s  meetings  and  the  sing- 


ing of  “choruses”  and  motion  songs  after  I considered  my- 
self old  enough  to  have  graduated  from  this  type  of  kiddie 
exercise. 

Sunday  schools  also  are  of  some  value  in  teaching 
knowledge.  For  example,  some  years  ago  a study  was  made 
of  the  comprehension  of  theological  language  by  adults  in 
a sample  of  Mennonite  Sunday  schools  in  the  Ohio  and 
Eastern  Conference.  This  comprehension  was  measured  by  a 
50-question  multiple-choice  test  and  a series  of  personal 
questions  was  asked  each  of  the  persons  taking  the  test. 

One  important  question  was  No.  6:  “Did  you  attend  a 
Mennonite  Sunday  school  as  a child?”  As  a group  those 
who  answered  “yes”  to  this  question  did  significantly  bet- 
ter than  those  who  did  not. 

But  the  more  important  contribution  of  Sunday  school  is 
probably  in  teaching  positive  attitudes  toward  oneself,  his 
peers,  the  adult  community,  and  those  outside  the  immedi- 
ate circle. 

Perhaps  the  most  distressing  thing  to  hear  about  a Sun- 
day school  is  that  it  was  a place  where  children  learned 
prejudice  against  the  poor  instead  of  love  and  concern  for 
them.  Sunday  school  is  a good  opportunity  to  teach  love 
and  respect  for  others  and  open  children’s  eyes  to  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  faith  in  terms  of  human  relationships. 

What  a pity  if  instead  of  respect  they  learn  prejudice. 
But  then  what  children  learn  will  be  in  large  degree  the 
attitudes  of  the  adult  teaching  community.  “Let  not  many  of 
you  become  teachers,”  wrote  James,  “for  you  know  that 
we  who  teach  shall  be  judged  with  greater  strictness” 
(Jas.  3:1).  Let  those  who  teach  children  and  those  who 
teach  teachers  with  all  members  of  the  worshiping  and 
serving  community  take  heed  to  how  they  do.  For  among 
them  are  learners  who  listen  a little  to  what  they  say, 
but  note  more  carefully  what  they  do  and  how  they  feel. 

Some  of  the  learners  will  grow  up  to  question  the  valid- 
ity of  what  they  learned.  — Daniel  Hertzler 
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Meetinghouse  7 

A special  issue  in  honor  of  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  coming  of  the  Russian 
Mennonites 


The  Migrations  of  100  Years 
and  Their  Meanings 

Frank  H.  Epp 

To  Go  or  to  Stay? 

A history  of  migrations  and  a query  on 
faithfulness 

Cornelius  Krahn 

Extending  the  Hand 

A happy  chapter  in  Mennonite  migrations 
Paul Erb 

This  Land  Is  Whose  Land? 

Joanna  K.  Wiebe 
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The  Migrations  of  100  Years 
and  Their  Meanings 

by  Frank  H.  Epp 


The  migration  of  Mennonites  from  Russia  which  began 
100  years  ago  has  still  not  come  to  an  end,  and  it  is 
timely  for  that  reason  alone  to  reflect  on  the  deeper 
meaning  of  the  movements  set  in  motion  in  the  1870s. 

At  least  75,000  immigrants  have  come  out  of  Russia  in 
three  major  migrations  100,  fifty,  and  twenty-five  years 
ago — in  the  1870s,  the  1920s,  and  the  1940s,  respec- 
tively. In  setting  the  numbers  that  high  it  is  important 
to  note  that  at  least  20,000  were  repatriated  by  the  So- 
viet government  before  the  population  shifts  of  World 
War  II  had  fully  run  their  course. 

These  movements  have  not  come  to  an  end,  partly  be- 
cause so  many  were  forced  against  their  will  to  go  where 
they  did  not  want  to  be.  Sometimes  it  appears  that  a 
fresh  major  immigration  from  the  east  is  about  to  burst 


Frank  H.  Epp  is  president  of  Conrad  Grebe!  College,  Waterloo,  Ontario, 
and  author  of  Mennonite  Exodus,  a history  of  the  resettlement  of  Russian 
Mennonites  since  the  communist  revolution. 


upon  Germany  and/or  Canada.  Whether  to  pray  for  and 
encourage  a massive  Russian  emigration  at  this  time  is 
one  of  the  issues  confronting  the  Mennonite  brotherhood. 

Apart  from  the  Russian  situation,  however,  we  must  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  some  of  the  descendants  of  the 
first  immigrants  are  themselves  on  the  move.  If  they  are 
not  right  now  returning  to  Canada  from  Mexico  to  where 
they  went  in  1922  or  from  Paraguay  to  where  they  went 
in  1926  or  1948,  and  if  they  are  not  right  now  moving  to 
Bolivia  from  both  Mexico  and  Canada,  they  might  well  be 
moving  about  within  Canada. 

Mennonites  as  a group  have  not  been  spared  the  gen- 
eral North  American  restlessness,  which  sees  thousands 
from  the  farms  moving  to  towns  and  cities  and  those  in 
the  cities,  like  typical  Canadians  and  Americans,  wander- 
ing at  least  once  every  five  years  from  one  city  to  an- 
other or  within  their  urban  environments  from  one  apart- 
ment or  suburb  to  another. 

To  Go  or  to  Stay?  In  my  own  search  for  mean- 
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Left:  Interior  of  a Mennonite  immigration  house  in  Kansas.  The  Sante 
Fe  railroad  assisted  in  the  erection  of  five  of  these  houses.  Below: 
The  Cnadenau  Village  (1877)  established  by  Krimmer  Mennonite  Breth- 
ren Settlers  under  the  leadership  of  Elder  Jakob  Wiebe. 

ing  in  these  many  migrations  the  words  of  William  Rem- 
pel,  a revered  Mennonite  patriarch  in  southern  Saskatche- 
wan, come  to  mind.  His  was  one  of  those  families 
separated  in  the  movements  earlier  in  the  century.  One 
brother  stayed  in  Manitoba,  one  in  Saskatchewan,  while 
other  brothers  and  sisters  went  to  Mexico  and  still  later 
to  British  Honduras  and  Bolivia,  even  while  his  sons  and 
daughters,  nieces  and  nephews  were  scattering  throughout 
Canada  and  the  Americas. 

“Who  was  right  in  1922?”  I asked  him  one  day.  “You 
who  decided  to  stay  or  those  who  decided  to  leave?”  His 
answer:  “Maybe  we  were  both  right!” 

The  Rempel  perspective  is  reinforced  for  me  by  similar 
words  of  Peter  Derksen,  Oberschultze  of  Neuland  in  Para- 
guay during  its  first  twenty-five  years.  Just  before  his 
retirement  a year  ago,  I asked  him,  in  the  light  of  hard- 
ships faced  by  the  many  widows  in  1947  and  of  an  almost 
continuous  emigration  from  the  colony  to  North  America 
and  Europe,  “Was  the  founding  of  Neuland  a mistake?” 

And  he  said,  “No,  it  was  not  a mistake  because  God 
has  a task  for  us  here,  a continuing  task  for  those  who 
feel  called  to  remain.” 

With  the  Rempel  and  Derksen  words  in  the  background, 
let  us  proceed  to  look  at  our  100  years  of  migration  and 
note  several  important  points. 

To  begin  with,  in  the  migrations  of  the  past  there  was 
rarely  a single  or  completely  right  way  of  doing  it.  Simi- 
larly there  was  rarely  a single  or  completely  wrong  way 
of  doing  it.  In  the  1870s  at  least,  three  Mennonite 
groupings,  each  choosing  a different  destiny,  believed 
themselves  to  be  doing  the  right  thing,  sometimes  to  the 
extent  of  believing  that  everybody  else  was  wrong. 

The  reference  is  to  the  7,000  moving  to  Canada,  the 
10,000  moving  to  the  USA,  and  the  40,000  staying  in  Rus- 
sia. All  groups,  or  their  leaders,  made  very  deliberate 


choices,  and  all  did  what  they  believed  God  was  calling 
them  to  do. 

The  decisions  of  all  were  based  on  a mixture  of  rea- 
sons. Mennonite  migrations  have  historically  been  con- 
nected to  reasons  of  conscience,  but  that  can  be  true  only 
if  conscience  describes  a total  internal  consciousness  which 
embraces  not  only  the  issue  of  religion,  if  religion  is 
narrowly  defined,  but  also  of  politics,  culture,  and  eco- 
nomics. 

Those  leaving  Russia  were  accused  of  opportunism  with 
respect  to  free  or  cheap  lands  available  in  North  America, 
but  the  economic  angel  also  smiled  kindly  on  those  stay- 
ing behind,  as  subsequent  developments  clearly  showed. 

Paradoxes  in  Every  Direction.  There  were  many  para- 
doxes in  every  direction.  While  still  in  Russia,  Bishop 
Leonhard  Sudermann  wanted  the  clearest  assurances  pos- 
sible regarding  exemption  from  military  services,  yet  he 
and  the  migrating  majority  selected  the  USA  where  no 
such  federal  assurances  could  be  given. 

Those  choosing  Canada  did  so  precisely  because  of  such 
assurances,  but  their  own  advance  delegation  enjoyed  the 
protection  of  knife  and  gun  from  attacking  Metis  pro- 
testers. 

And  the  land  question,  presumably  subservient  to  reli- 
gious-cultural principles  for  the  Canadian  group,  easily 
crept  to  the  fore  when  the  inferiority  of  east  reserve 
lands  and  the  superiority  of  west  reserve  lands  was  dis- 
covered. 

To  open  such  a pandora’ s box  of  mixed  motivations  is 
not  to  discredit  any  of  the  groups.  On  the  contrary,  the 
purpose  is  simply  to  explain  how  it  is  with  divine  guid- 
ance in  the  human  situation. 

Thus  it  was  also  with  Abraham.  His  calling  too  was 
related  to  economics  (land  stretching  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  see),  to  culture  (a  chosen  people  bringing  blessings 
to  others),  and  to  religion  (a  new  altar  built  for  the 
Lord). 

Unquestionably,  a composite  of  factors  influenced  those 
who  stayed  and  those  who  moved,  and  those  who,  in  the 
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moving,  chose  either  Canada  or  the  USA.  But  for  all, 
the  decisions  made  were  serious  ones,  arising  from  a deep 
inner  conviction  that  this  is  what  God  wanted  them  to  do. 

Whatever  rightness  or  wrongness  may  have  accompanied 
their  decision,  one  thing  should  be  clear:  decisions  were 
not  made  lightly.  Decisions  of  such  great  consequences 
could  only  happen  in  the  context  of  a deep  sense  of 
calling. 

A further  look  at  our  migration  history  reveals  that 
decisions  were  at  a later  time  seen  in  a different  light. 
What  was  right  at  one  point  in  history,  later  seemed  to  be 
wrong. 

Those  who  stayed  in  Russia  in  the  1870s,  for  instance, 
lived  to  regret  it  less  than  fifty  years  later.  Some  who 
moved  to  Canada  decided  in  the  same  space  of  time  that 
Canada  did  not  for  them  provide  a preferred  destiny.  And 
so  it  was  with  those  in  the  USA  who  moved  to  Canada 
to  escape  American  militarism  during  the  Great  War, 
which  was  also  in  that  same  period  of  time. 

We  can  conclude,  therefore,  that  no  decision  was  so 
right  that  it  was  omniscient  and  immutable  for  all  time. 
Similarly,  no  decision  was  so  wrong  that  it  completely 
shut  out  God’s  opportunity  with  man. 

To  move  to  Paraguay  in  the  1920s,  for  instance,  in 
some  ways  seemed  insane.  Yet  the  Menno  colony  people 
provided  a refuge  for  those  who  in  1929  marched  on  Mos- 
cow in  a desperate  attempt  to  escape  the  Soviet  Union. 
They  also  pioneered  a new  way  for  the  Chaco  Indians 
and  last,  but  not  least,  themselves  became  a people  of 
unusual  character  and  quality. 

When  Foolish  Moves  Became  Wise.  There  are  other 
ways  in  which  foolish  Mennonite  movements,  or  the  lack 
of  them,  in  the  course  of  time  became  wisdom  in  God’s 
sight.  And  none  of  us  have  yet  seen  the  end  of  the 
story,  not  in  Siberia,  the  Paraguayan  Chaco,  the  plateaus 
of  Mexico,  the  jungles  of  Bolivia,  or  the  plains  and  cities 
of  Canada  and  the  USA.  Sometimes  where  Mennonite 
bones  have  seemed  driest  and  deadest  they  came  to  life 
surprisingly  with  new  flesh  and  new  spirit. 

The  voluntary  and  involuntary  scattering  of  our  people 
represents  a unique  diffusion  of  salt  and  light,  potentially 
so,  that  could  not  have  been  better  planned  and  executed 
by  all  the  Mennonite  mission  boards  and  MCC,  in  the  un- 
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likely  event  of  their  working  together. 

There  has,  of  course,  also  been  much  unfaithfulness,  of 
which  no  country  of  Mennonite  destiny  and  no  denomina- 
tional grouping  of  Mennonites  has  been  exempt.  Every- 
where there  have  been  indulgences  in  materialism,  the 
forgetting  of  first  principles,  and  the  loss  of  the  first  love. 

More  important,  therefore,  much  more  important,  than 
our  speculations  about  right  motives  in  migration,  is  the 
question  of  what  happened  to  us,  with  us,  and  about  us 
after  that  moving,  wherever  our  landing  may  have  been. 

After  all,  decisions  to  move,  though  of  great  conse- 
quence, were  of  short  duration.  Only  after  we  have  asked 
the  more  serious  questions  about  the  time  between  mi- 
grations may  we  be  entitled  to  further  dissect  in  judg- 
ment the  movements  themselves. 

Yet,  some  important  conclusions  about  our  past  migra- 
tions, useful  for  our  present  and  future,  may  be  recorded: 

1.  Rare  are  the  migrations  that  are  all  right  or  all 
wrong  in  all  their  aspects.  We  can,  therefore,  relax  in  our 
zeal  about  migrations  and  accept  more  readily  the  coming 
and  going  as  well  as  the  staying.  God  has  a way  for  all 
His  people  wherever  they  may  be. 

2.  Time  has  a way  of  reversing  how  we  perceive  and 
experience  our  historical  existence.  We  must,  therefore, 
be  more  modest  about  what  we  perceive  to  be  right 
(meaning  our  presence  in  Canada  and  the  USA)  and 
more  cautious  about  what  we  believe  to  be  wrong  (name- 
ly staying  in  Russia  and  moving  to  Bolivia). 

3.  Migrations  should  happen  only  when  all  things  work 
together  to  create  in  the  migrating  people  a deep  inner 
sense  of  calling.  That  deeper  sense,  more  than  anything 
else,  can  make  a movement  right,  as  the  lack  of  it  can 
most  surely  make  it  wrong. 

Avoid  Outside  Propaganda.  Any  outside  agitations  or 
propaganda  should,  therefore,  be  carefully  disciplined.  It 
was  right  that  the  movements  of  the  1870s  and  the  1920s 
should  be  preceded  by  delegations  and  study  commissions. 
Thus,  the  immediate  representatives  of  the  people  could 
assess  the  circumstances  and  the  total  situation  in  the 
light  of  presently  felt  needs. 

One  would  wish  that  any  further  movements  from  Rus- 
sia could  be  informed  not  only  by  advice  of  those  of  us 
already  long  here,  but  by  the  evaluations  of  those  more 
immediate  to  the  situation.  Only  a deep  sense  of  calling 
can  survive  the  disillusionments  that  accompany  the  dis- 
appointments and  reversals  of  entries  into  any  new  land, 
however  filled  with  promise. 

But  again,  more  important  than  remembering  old  mi- 
grations or  planning  new  ones  is  reflection  on  the  mean- 
ing of  our  existence  between  migrations.  For  this  reason 
one  could  hope  that  the  next  Mennonite  World  Conference 
to  be  held  in  the  USA  in  1978  or  a continental  congress 
which  might  conceivably  precede  it  would  provide  for  a 
deeper  reflection  on  the  providential  meaning  of  all  our 
scatterings  in  these  last  450  years.  ^ 
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A history  of  migrations 
and  a query  on  faithfulness 

To  Go  or  to  Stay? 

by  Cornelius  Krahn 

The  Mennonites  originated  nearly  450  years  ago  in  two 
countries,  Switzerland  and  the  Netherlands.  Under  “nor- 
mal” conditions  they  probably  would  have  become  an 
integral  part  of  their  respective  countries  and  not  been 
scattered  into  some  forty  countries  as  their  descendants 
were.  But  this  did  not  happen  because  their  religious 
views  differed  too  much  from  those  of  the  countries  in 
which  they  originated.  Both  countries  were  in  the  process 
of  reforming  the  ancient  Catholic  Church  and  its  beliefs 
and  practices. 

In  each  country  the  Reformed  Church,  more  radical  in 
its  break  with  the  tradition  than  the  Lutheran  Church, 
became  the  state  church.  In  Switzerland  this  Reformed 
Church  would  not  tolerate  any  deviation  and  hence  the 
Mennonites  of  this  country  were  persecuted  and  spread 
into  the  neighboring  countries  of  France,  Germany,  Austria, 
and  ultimately  to  the  USA  (Pennsylvania)  and  Russia. 


From  the  Netherlands  to  Danzig.  In  the  Netherlands 
the  Mennonite  movement  starting  in  1530  preceded  that 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Reformed  Church  and  suf- 
fered persecution  under  the  rule  of  the  Catholic-Spanish 
occupation.  Thousands  of  Anabaptist  martyrs  died  for 
their  faith  in  the  Netherlands  and  Switzerland.  When  at 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  Netherlands  was 
freed  from  the  Spanish  occupation  and  the  Reformed 
Church  became  the  state  church,  punishment  by  death  for 
the  sake  of  the  faith  was  stopped. 

Mennonites  of  the  Netherlands  were  gradually  tolerated 
and  became  a significant  part  of  the  cultural  and  eco- 
nomic life  during  the  Dutch  Golden  Age.  Consequently 
migration  for  the  sake  of  the  faith  ceased  by  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century. 

However,  prior  to  this  a large  number  of  Dutch  Ana- 
baptists settled  in  the  Danzig  area  on  the  banks  of  the 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  MENNONITES 

The  Mennonites  originated  in  two  countries,  Swit- 
zerland and  The  Netherlands.  From  these  two 
countries  they  spread  over  Europe  and  to  Amer- 
ica. Hence,  all  Mennonites  are  either  of  Swiss- 
German  or  Dutch-German  origin.  This  map  shows 
the  general  spread  of  these  two  Mennonite  groups. 
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Vistula  River,  which  at  times  was  a free  city.  They  re- 
tained their  basic  Anabaptist  beliefs  and  their  Dutch  lan- 
guage and  culture  for  over  200  years.  This  was  about  the 
time  when  military  conscription  and  other  hardships  caused 
some  to  look  for  other  places  of  settlement.  When  the 
land  along  the  banks  of  the  Vistula  River  reaching  into 
Poland  were  occupied,  they  followed  the  invitation  of 
Catherine  II  to  come  to  the  steppes  of  the  Ukraine  and 
to  settle  on  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper  River. 

The  first  settlers  arrived  in  1788  and  were  followed  by 
numerous  groups  coming  on  wagon  or  by  boat  to  the 
southern  Ukraine  acquired  in  a war  with  Turkey. 

From  the  Vistula  to  the  Dnieper.  The  Mennonites  com- 
ing to  Russia  from  West  Prussia  and  Poland  were  given 
guarantees  that  they  would  have  the  opportunity  to  settle 
in  compact  villages,  have  their  own  schools  and  govern- 
ment, and  be  exempted  from  military  service  forever. 
They  were  also  given  financial  aid  and  surplus  land  for 
generations  to  come. 

Between  1800  and  1850  the  large  Molotschna  settlement 
was  established  southeast  of  the  earliest  Chortitza  settle- 
ment on  the  Dnieper  River.  This  settlement  obtained  a 
greater  prosperity  in  a shorter  time  because  most  of  them 
came  with  farming  experience,  some  savings,  and  the 
possibility  of  learning  from  those  who  had  come  earlier. 


Cornelius  Krahn  retired  recently  as  professor  of  church  history  at  Bethel 
College,  North  Newton,  Kansas.  He  was  born  in  Russia. 


By  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  all  land  re- 
served for  the  Mennonites  was  not  only  occupied  but  one 
third  of  the  Mennonite  population  was  “landless,”  living 
in  a sub-village  (ghetto)  at  the  end  of  each  village.  It 
is  a long  story  how  a tradition  of  mutual  aid  could  have 
been  broken.  But  ultimately  a sense  of  responsibility  was 
aroused  and  fostered  so  that  the  “mother”  settlements  of 
Chortitza  and  the  Molotschna  established  funds  or  “land 
banks”  to  raise  money  for  the  purchase  of  land  from 
large  estate  owners  for  the  establishment  of  “daughter” 
settlements  which  soon  spread  into  faraway  provinces. 

The  Migration  to  America.  One  feature  became  a 
built-in  characteristic  of  the  Mennonites,  not  only  in  Rus- 
sia but  up  to  a point  in  every  country  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Netherlands.  This  was  a merging  of  basic 
Mennonite  beliefs  with  their  ethnic  and  linguistic  tradi- 
tions. The  Mennonites  of  Russia  had  originally  been  Ana- 
baptists with  the  Dutch  language  and  culture  which  they 
retained  in  West  Prussia  for  over  200  years.  At  the  time 
when  the  transfer  to  the  High-German  language  in  church 
and  school  and  the  Low-German  dialect  in  the  daily  life 
had  been  nearly  completed,  they  moved  to  Russia.  The 
reasons  for  the  migration  were  the  matter  of  becoming 
totally  assimilated  to  the  environment  and  the  unwilling- 
ness to  take  up  arms  or  to  do  any  kind  of  service  under 
the  military  establishment. 

By  1870  their  conditions  in  Russia  posed  the  same 
problems  that  they  had  escaped  from  in  West  Prussia. 
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The  Mennonites  and  other  German  settlers  had  success- 
fully turned  the  Ukraine  into  the  granary  of  the  country. 
But  now  there  was  a tendency  to  make  these  approxi- 
mately a million  and  a half  Germans  into  full-fledged 
citizens  of  the  country.  The  approximately  60,000  Menno- 
nites of  Russia  and  other  German-speaking  Russian  citi- 
zens faced  this  challenge.  Briefly  it  was  twofold.  Their 
private  independent  schools  which  were  subject  to  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Education  were  now  to  become  subject 
to  the  general  Russian  Department  of  Education. 

This  would  mean  not  only  the  introduction  of  the  Rus- 
sian language  into  the  schools  as  a second  language  next 
to  German,  but  also  an  adjustment  of  the  curriculum  to 
the  educational  standards  of  Russia.  For  the  more  pro- 
gressive or  adjusted  Mennonites  this  did  not  pose  a par- 
ticular problem.  For  others  it  did. 

A delegation  of  twelve  representing  all  Mennonites  in 
Russia,  Poland,  and  West  Prussia  was  sent  to  investigate 
settlement  possibilities  in  the  prairie  states  and  provinces 
in  1872.  They  returned  with  favorable  reports.  The  result 
was  that  about  one  third  of  the  Mennonites  of  the  Ukraine 
went  to  North  America  between  1873  and  1880  joined  by 
a large  number  of  Mennonites  of  Polish  Russia  and  some 
from  West  Prussia  making  it  a total  of  about  18,000. 

The  more  conservative  Bergthal,  Fiirstenland,  and  Chor- 
titza  Mennonites,  about  8,000  in  number,  chose  Manitoba. 
The  largest  number  of  the  others  went  to  Kansas.  By 
the  time  World  War  I came  it  became  apparent  that  the 
total  exemption  from  military  obligations  and  the  main- 
taining of  a pure  linguistic  and  cultural  heritage  could  not 
be  maintained  as  anticipated.  As  a result  of  this  a large 
number  of  the  Manitoba  Mennonites  moved  to  Mexico  and 
Paraguay.  The  acculturation  process  for  those  remaining 
was  a rapid  one  in  the  land  of  the  “melting  pot.”  This 
takes  us  back  to  Russia  to  the  time  when  the  decision- 
making process  took  place:  “To  go  or  not  to  go.” 

Twin  Brothers  Have  Different  Concerns.  Gerhard 
Wiebe,  the  elder  of  the  Bergthal  Mennonite  Church  in 
South  Russia  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  his  church  who 
migrated  to  the  East  Reserve  of  Manitoba.  He  feared  the 
loss  of  the  Mennonite  heritage  in  Russia  and  hoped  that 
it  would  be  preserved  in  Manitoba.  Similar  were  the  views 
of  the  other  leaders.  One  of  the  most  vocal  opponents 
of  these  views  was  Jakob  Wiebe  of  the  Crimea,  who 
claimed  that  it  was  God’s  will  and  the  duty  of  the  Men- 
nonites to  remain  in  Russia. 

“We  are  supposed  to  be  the  salt  of  the  earth,  and 
Russia  is  a part  of  the  earth  where  the  salt  is  needed 
as  much  as  anywhere  else.”  He  stated  that  some  were 
going  to  America  for  “conscience’  sake”  while  others  were 
going  because  they  wanted  to  get  rich  fast.  Worst  of  all, 
he  added  that  some  who  were  going  had  no  idea  of 
what  nonresistance  was  nor  what  Christianity  in  general 
was  all  about.  Here  we  have  a representative  of  those 
who  advocated  that  Mennonites  must  stay  in  Russia  for 


“conscience  sake.” 

More  examples  of  this  kind  of  challenge  to  responsible 
involvement  in  the  religious,  cultural,  and  political  life  of 
Russia  could  be  cited.  We  have  always  known  about  Cor- 
nelius Jansen,  who  was  “exiled  by  the  Czar  because  he 
promoted  a migration  for  “conscience  sake.”  Less  known 
among  us  is  Abraham  Thiessen,  who  was  exiled  because 
he  promoted  social  and  agrarian  changes  in  Russia  not 
just  among  the  Mennonites,  but  also  in  general. 

Another  example  is  P.  M.  Friesen,  best  known  as  a 
historian.  He  fully  illustrates  that  Mennonite  historians  do 
not  need  to  be  stuffy  and  petrified.  P.  M.  Friesen  stud- 
ied at  various  universities,  achieved  a complete  mastery 
of  the  High  German  as  well  as  the  Russian  languages, 
and  had  a full  appreciation  of  the  Russian  culture,  litera- 
ture, history,  and  people.  He  is  an  example  of  a daring 
and  courageous  witness  in  a typically  Russian  situation  at 
the  turn  of  the  century. 

Friesen  was  in  bed  with  a high  fever  when  he  heard 
that  a mob  was  ready  to  massacre  the  Jews  in  Sevastopol. 
He  dressed,  saying  that  he  had  received  a “commission 
to  go  and  intercede  for  the  persecuted.  With  difficulty  he 
reached  the  market  square  where  he  listened  to  speakers 
enticing  the  mob  against  the  Jews.  He  had  barely  enough 
strength  to  climb  onto  a vehicle  and  to  begin  to  speak. 
Convincingly  and  earnestly  he  pleaded  with  the  crowd, 
emphasizing  that  Christ  loved  all  men  and  in  Him  all 
are  brothers,  loving  one  another.  The  crowd  dispersed 
quietly  and  no  Jew  was  hurt  in  Sevastopol. 

The  two  Wiebes,  Gerhard  Wiebe,  who  led  Mennonites 
to  Manitoba  for  “conscience’  sake,”  and  Jakob  Wiebe,  who 
stayed  with  the  large  following  in  Russia  for  “conscience’ 
sake,”  not  only  had  the  same  name,  but  had  a common 
concern.  One  emphasized  the  otherworldly  nature  of  the 
Christian  church,  and  the  other  stressed  the  fact  that  this 
church  must  be  involved  in  the  affairs  of  the  world 
through  a clear  witness. 

For  us  the  two  Wiebes,  the  one  who  heard  the  call  of 
the  God  of  Abraham  to  leave  the  country  and  to  seek 
another  land,  and  the  one  who  had  a call  from  the  same 
God  to  remain  in  the  country,  are  twin  brothers  or  one 
person  with  a dual  concern.  The  preservation  of  the  heri- 
tage and  its  steady  and  constant  use  are  the  best  and 
most  effective  way  to  preserve  it  and  make  it  meaningful. 

Yes,  great  dangers  were  encountered  among  those  who 
left  Russia  a century  ago  for  reasons  briefly  described. 
The  descendants  have  adjusted  themselves  to  their  envi- 
ronment faster  than  those  who  remained  in  Russia.  Is  the 
North  American  society  so  much  more  Christian  in  all 
aspects  of  life  or  has  the  witness  been  compromised? 

Will  the  witness  for  which  thousands  died  in  the  six- 
teenth century  and  because  of  which  many  more  fled  from 
country  to  country  survive  another  century?  Or  will  the 
bicentennial  be  celebrated  by  a few  survivors  worshiping 
the  glorious  past  with  no  message  for  the  present  and 
future?  We  are  the  answer  to  this  question. 
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A happy  chapter  in  Mennonite  migrations 


Extending  the  Hand 

by  Paul Erb 


You  know  of  course  that  Father  was  always  a friend 
of  the  ‘Old  Mennonites’  in  this  country,  and  the  first 
church  we  visited  was  that  of  dear  old  Bishop  Amos  Herr 
of  Lancaster  County.”  This  wrote  Peter  Jansen  to  John 
F.  Funk  about  his  father  Cornelius,  one  of  the  leaders 
in  the  migration  of  Mennonites  from  Russia  to  North 
America. 

Warm  feelings  of  brotherhood  and  mutual  love  marked 
relations  between  American  Mennonites  and  the  Russian 
Mennonites  in  the  1870s,  when  many  Mennonites  of 
eastern  Europe  were  looking  for  new  homes.  Military  pres- 
sures in  Prussia  and  Russia  had  instigated  one  of  the 
most  memorable  migration  movements. 

In  April  1870  the  Herald  of  Truth  quoted  a Mennonite 
paper  published  in  Danzig  as  saying  that  some  Mennonites 
there  were  considering  a move  to  the  United  States.  Sim- 
ilar news  from  Russia  soon  followed. 

The  Herald  of  Truth  was  published  in  Elkhart,  Indiana, 
by  John  F.  Funk  in  both  German  and  English.  It  served 
to  inform  and  influence  the  thinking  of  a growing  num- 
ber of  Mennonites  in  America.  Editor  Funk  stood  ready 
to  promote  any  good  move  among  his  brethren. 

On  the  news  from  Danzig  he  wrote,  "We  cannot  for- 
bear to  express  our  sympathy  for  our  brethren  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ocean  under  the  trying  circumstances  in 
which  they  are  placed,  and  should  they  finally  determine 
to  come  to  this  country,  our  people  should  not  be  slow  to 
extend  the  welcoming  hand,  and  if  need  be,  also  material 
aid.” 

The  phrases  in  this  editorial  — “sympathy  for  our  breth- 
ren and  “extend  the  welcoming  hand”  — became  the 
theme  of  much  action  through  the  next  decade. 

Funk’s  correspondence  with  Cornelius  Jansen  was  the 
first  step  toward  the  Russian  Mennonite  migration  to  the 
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United  States  and  Canada.  In  March  1872,  his  paper  said, 
“Our  brethren  in  Russia  are  also  now  looking  toward 
America  as  an  asylum  of  liberty  of  conscience,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  their  nonresistant  principles.  We  have  just  received 
a letter  from  there  [saying]  there  is  a probability  that 
a deputation  . . . will  be  sent  to  this  country  for  the  pur- 
pose of  looking  out  a place  in  which  to  settle.  Now  would 
it  not  be  a good  way  for  the  church  here  in  America  to 
show  forth  their  sympathy  for  those  who  must  leave  their 
native  land  on  account  of  their  religious  principles,  to  find 
a tract  where  they  might  settle?  Would  it  not  be  a good 
idea  to  try  and  get  them  in  the  Kansas  Colony?” 

A Prophetic  Question.  This  was  a prophetic  question, 
for  the  beginning  Kansas  Colony  from  eastern  states  was 
in  Marion,  McPherson,  and  Harvey  counties,  exactly 
where  the  largest  concentration  of  Russian  Mennonites  set- 
tled two  years  later. 

Almost  every  issue  of  the  Herald  of  Truth  for  the  next 
six  years  described  the  stages  of  the  migration.  In  the 
early  summer  of  1872  Funk  was  delighted  to  entertain  in 
his  home  four  young  men  who  had  come  unofficially  to 
look  over  the  country. 

One  of  them,  Bernhard  Warkentin,  did  not  return  to 
Russia  with  the  others,  but  that  fall  he  accompanied  Funk 
on  a trip  west  from  Duluth  as  far  as  the  James  River  in 
Dakota.  Funk  wrote  a report  and  described  this  area  as 
“in  every  way  adapted  to  the  wants  of  our  Russian  peo- 
ple. He  printed  20,000  extra  copies  of  the  German  edi- 
tion of  Herald  of  Truth  to  be  distributed  in  Russia. 

Funk  had  a complex  task:  to  persuade  the  Russian 
Mennonites  that  America,  particularly  the  United  States, 
was  the  country  they  were  looking  for;  to  urge  the  Ameri- 
can Mennonites  to  welcome  and  help  them;  and  to  have 
available  lands  to  recommend  to  them.  He  did  this  unof- 
ficially, as  an  individual  devoted  to  a cause.  Some  pre- 
liminary planning  was  done  by  Funk  and  Amos  Herr, 
Lancaster  (Old)  Mennonite,  together  with  Christian  Kreh- 
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John  F.  Funk  of  Elkhart,  Indiana,  who  campaigned  in  the  Herald  of 
Truth  for  Russian  Mennonites  to  come  to  the  U.S.  and  for  those  al- 
ready here  to  welcome  them. 


biel  and  David  Goerz,  General  Conference  Mennonites  of 
Summerfield,  Illinois. 

Finally  the  Indiana  Conference  appointed  an  official 
committee:  Funk,  Isaac  Kilmer,  and  Bernhard  Warkentin. 
This  appointment  by  an  American  conference  of  Warkentin, 
a Russian  Mennonite,  shows  how  fully  the  Russian  breth- 
ren were  accepted.  Funk  wrote,  “As  believers  in  the 
same  doctrines,  as  brethren  of  a common  faith,  we  are 
naturally  bound  together  by  the  most  sacred  ties  of  our 
common  religion;  we  are  brethren.’’ 

Eastern  Pennsylvania  appointed  a Mennonite  Executive 
Aid  Committee  made  up  of  H.  K.  Gottwals  from  the  Fran- 
conia area  and  Gabriel  Baer  and  John  Shenk  of  Lancaster 
County.  They  wrote:  “In  outward  forms  they  are  some- 
what different  from  us,  but  their  confession  of  faith  har- 
monizes with  ours.” 

The  Ontario  Mennonites  appointed  the  Aid  Committee 
of  Ontario,  with  Jacob  Y.  Shantz  as  executive  officer. 
Shantz  was  the  Canadian  counterpart  of  John  F.  Funk. 
The  Canadian  government  was  eager  to  settle  its  share 
of  these  Mennonite  migrants  on  its  western  prairies. 
Shantz  was  asked  to  contact  a large  investigating  group 
who  were  in  the  States  in  the  summer  of  1873.  He  joined 
the  group  at  Elkhart  and  he  and  Funk  accompanied  them 
through  several  western  states  and  up  the  Red  River  into 


Manitoba.  Shantz  wrote  a report,  “The  Narrative  of  a 
Journey  to  Manitoba,”  which  guided  some  thousands  of 
Mennonite  settlers  to  homes  in  Manitoba. 

J.  Y.  Shantz,  a successful  Mennonite  businessman  of 
Kitchener  (then  Berlin),  gave  himself  with  great  ability 
and  devotion  to  the  Mennonite  migration.  He  helped  to 
explore  unsurveyed  prairies  and  prophesied  that  “Mani- 
toba and  the  Northwest  will  some  day  be  the  greatest 
grain  country  in  the  world.”  He  used  his  own  bank  credit 
to  get  money  for  emergency  needs.  He  bought  machinery 
and  supplies  for  the  new  settlers.  He  secured  good  trans- 
portation rates,  met  the  people  at  the  ports,  and  provided 
for  their  care,  sometimes  for  weeks.  He  put  the  credit  of 
Ontario  Mennonites  behind  a government  loan  of  $100,000, 
applied  the  money  where  it  was  most  needed,  and  lived 
to  see  the  loan  completely  repaid. 

He  urged  the  churches  to  provide  financial  aid:  “It  is 
very  important  that  when  we  tell  them  to  come,  we  also 
help  them  to  what  they  must  have.”  Ernst  Correll  once 
wrote  about  Shantz,  “Without  his  energetic  devotion,  the 
Manitoba  settlement  could  not  have  progressed  as  it  did. 

Funk  Handled  the  Hospitality.  In  the  United  States, 
Elkhart  was  a usual  stopping  place  for  new  arrivals.  Funk 
handled  the  hospitality.  The  largest  group  at  one  time 
was  700  people. 

During  the  night  of  July  19,  1874,  Funk’s  little  daugh- 
ter died.  The  next  morning  the  grieving  and  exhausted 
father  was  informed  that  twenty-four  families  had  arrived. 
He  secured  the  key  of  a vacant  house  near  the  church 
and  asked  a grocer  to  sell  these  people  the  food  they 
needed.  They  remained  in  Elkhart  about  a month. 

In  that  year  Funk  was  constantly  active  on  behalf  of 
the  migration:  entertaining  at  Elkhart,  transmitting  mes- 
sages, contacting  railroad,  steamship,  and  government 
officials,  publishing  information  in  the  Herald  of  Truth , 
receiving  and  disbursing  donations,  serving  as  liaison  be- 
tween committees.  Of  course  he  had  the  help  of  many 
who  opened  their  homes  and  purses  and  donated  their 
services.  The  whole  migration  was  a complex  drama  in 
which  many  had  a part.  No  lines  were  drawn  as  between 
“branches”  of  Mennonites.  All  were  brethren.  Funk  ap- 
pealed for  the  help  of  “Old  or  New”  Mennonites,  Reformed 
Mennonites,  Evangelical  Mennonites,  Swiss  Mennonites, 
Amish  Mennonites.”  The  response  was  a forecast  of  the 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  to  be  organized  fifty  years 
later. 

There  was  one  case  of  special  need.  The  Tobias  Un- 
ruh  party  reached  Kansas  destitute,  in  the  dead  of  winter. 
The  Board  of  Guardians,  a merger  of  the  Western  Dis- 
trict (GC)  and  Indiana  committees,  raised  money  and  ad- 
ministered their  support  in  a railroad  immigrant  house  in 
Florence.  Carloads  of  food  were  sent  from  the  East.  In 
March  each  family  was  placed  on  forty  acres  of  a tract 
near  Canton  and  provided  with  the  necessary  implements, 
seeds,  and  cattle.  Money  loaned  by  American  Mennonites 
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Jacob  Y.  Shantz  of  Kitchener  (then  Berlin),  Ontario,  who  helped  to 
explore  the  prairies  and  prophesied  that  “Manitoba  and  the  North- 
west will  some  day  be  the  greatest  grain  country  in  the  world.” 


provided  building  materials. 

Most  of  this  group  later  became  members  of  the  Church 
of  God  in  Christ,  Mennonite.  D.  F.  Holdeman,  the  trea- 
surer of  the  Kansas  Relief  Committee,  who  administered 
much  of  this  relief,  once  felt  he  could  not  continue  to  loan 
money  to  people  whose  poverty  was  so  great  that  what 
they  received  should  be  a gift. 

Those  who  received  this  brotherly  aid  often  expressed 
their  deep  gratitude.  In  1877  Benjamin  Buller  wrote  from 
McPherson  County,  Kansas:  “Here,  I have  bought  forty 
acres  of  railroad  on  time;  on  this  I have  broken  sixteen 
acres,  thirteen  of  which  is  sown  to  wheat;  I have  a cow, 
a horse,  and  a yoke  of  oxen.  To  these  I have  been  helped 
by  the  American  brethren,  a large  portion  of  which  was  a 
free  gift.  I desire  to  tender  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  be- 
loved brethren  for  these  favors,  and  may  the  Lord  bless 
and  reward  you,  and  may  you  once  hear  the  words,  ‘In- 
asmuch as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these 
my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me.’  ” 

Benefits  Both  Ways.  Already  in  1872  Funk  saw  that  the 
benefits  of  this  whole  brotherhood  experience  should  go 


both  ways.  He  wrote  in  an  editorial,  “Our  church  ought  to 
think  seriously  over  this  matter,  the  new  relations  into 
which  it  will  bring  us;  the  new  duties  into  which  it  will 
bring  us;  the  new  responsibilities  it  will  cast  upon  us.” 
Many  firm  friendships  were  established  between  the  new 
families  and  their  hosts  with  whom  they  stayed  for  a while. 
The  newly  arrived  ministers  preached  in  the  American 
churches,  and  the  (Old)  Mennonite  preachers  spoke  in 
theirs. 

Henry  Yother,  pioneer  frontier  bishop  of  Blue  Springs, 
Nebraska,  visited  as  early  as  1875  in  the  Russian  Menno- 
nite settlements  in  Hamilton  County  and  Beatrice.  And  in 
1878  when  Isaac  Peters,  of  York  County,  Nebraska,  spent 
several  days  in  Elkhart,  on  his  way  to  New  York  to  meet 
new  immigrants,  he  preached  at  Shaum’s  Church,  Yellow 
Creek,  Holdeman’s,  Blosser’s,  and  Elkhart. 

It  was  one  of  the  finest  episodes  of  Mennonite  history 
when  18,000  Russian  Mennonites,  to  maintain  their  non- 
resistant  faith  and  way  of  life,  were  willing  to  give  up 
comfortable  homes  on  the  steppes  of  Russia  and  begin 
anew  on  the  raw  prairies  of  the  new  world.  And  those  who 
welcomed  them  and  helped  them  to  a new  start  need  nev- 
er be  ashamed  of  their  expression  of  Christian  brother- 
hood. 


Wit  and  Wisdom 

Too  many  of  us  spend  money  we  haven’t  earned  to  buy 
things  that  we  don’t  need  just  to  impress  a lot  of  people 
we  don’t  like. 

o o o 

It  is  reported  that  a book  publisher  advertised  in  vari- 
ous newspapers:  “Millionaire,  young,  good  looking,  wishes 
to  meet,  with  a view  to  marriage,  a girl  like  the  heroine 
in  M — ’s  novel.”  Within  24  hours,  the  novel  sold  out  in 
every  bookstore  in  the  towns  where  the  ad  appeared. 

o o o 

One  could  see  that  the  young  dairyman  from  midwestern 
Kansas  who  was  chairman  on  the  final  day  of  the  Meth- 
odist Kansas  Conference  was  not  exactly  at  ease.  But  when 
time  came  to  introduce  the  principal  speaker,  he  really 
brought  down  the  house.  After  giving  the  speaker’s  name, 
he  read  off  the  following  letters:  A.B.,  Ph  D.,  LL.D.,  D.D. 
After  a slight  pause,  he  drawled,  “I  don’t  know  what  all  the 
letters  mean,  but  with  us  dairymen  we’d  say  he  was  a 
registered  critter.” 

o o o 

“More  than  one  third  of  the  nation  moves  every  year. 
This  is  an  increase  over  the  1920s  when  only  one  fifth  of 
the  nation  moved  each  year.  If  this  rate  of  increase  con- 
tinues, by  the  year  2080  every  one  will  move  twice  a 
year,  and  by  the  year  8065  everyone  will  move  twice  a 
week.”  — His  magazine,  Feb.  1974 
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This  Land 


Is  Whose  Land? 

by  Joanna  K.  Wiebe 


The  first  Mennonites  to  purchase  land  in  North  Ameri- 
can Indian  country  came  in  1710.  About  ten  families  cleared 
land  along  the  Pequea  Creek,  in  what  is  now  Lancaster 
County,  Pennsylvania,  founding  the  first  white  settlement 
in  this  region. 

Initially,  the  Mennonites  and  Indians  “lived  together  on 
friendly  terms,  and  their  children  often  played  together, 
says  C.  Henry  Smith,  in  The  Story  of  the  Mennonites. 

The  settlement  expanded  as  the  frontier  surged  west, 


and  the  group  began  to  suffer  from  frequent  Indian  raids. 
In  1758,  Mr.  Smith  says,  several  Mennonite  ministers 
wrote  to  Dutch  congregations  to  tell  of  Indian  raids  on  200 
Pennsylvania  families  and  the  slaying  of  fifty  persons, 
among  them  some  Amish  and  Mennonites. 

In  Ohio,  pioneer  Amish  and  Mennonites  in  the  early 
nineteenth  century  halted  settlement  temporarily  because 
of  Indian  raids  during  the  War  of  1812. 

The  story  in  Kansas  illustrates  how  many  Mennonite  home- 
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steaders  quite  naively  bought  land  with  little  idea  how  this 
land  was  coerced  from  the  Indians  only  a few  years  ear- 
lier. 

Once  the  Osage  Indians  controlled  more  than  100  million 
acres  of  land  in  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Kansas,  and  Oklahoma. 
They  hunted  deer,  wapiti,  and  buffalo  on  the  hills  and 
prairie  drained  by  the  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi. 

White  men  lusted  after  these  lands.  By  the  1860s,  they 
were  trying  to  farm  Osage  territory  and  wantonly  killing 
the  buffalo.  Indian  attacks  did  not  deter  them. 

The  Osage  finally  ceded  almost  100  million  acres  of  land 
to  the  United  States  in  three  treaties.  They  got  about  a 
penny  for  every  six  acres. 

The  government  used  Osage  funds  to  buy  land  for  a 
new  reservation,  only  a small  part  of  their  original  land. 
To  reacquire  their  land,  the  Osages  had  to  pay  about 
seventy  cents  an  acre. 

By  1870,  there  were  more  Amer-European  squatters, 
soldiers,  and  other  citizens  than  Indians  in  Kansas.  Free 
men  and  trappers  no  longer  cringed  in  front  of  the  mighty 
Osage  warrior.  However,  the  Osage  killed  hogs  and  stole 
horses.  They  occasionally  burned  crops  and  cabins,  and  de- 
manded exorbitant  payments  of  the  farmers  for  the  privi- 
lege of  remaining  to  harvest  their  crops. 

Finally,  the  Indians  were  moved  from  the  27.5  million 
acres  in  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Missouri,  and  Arkansas.  Beaten 
and  humiliated,  they  set  up  housekeeping  on  a smaller 
1.5  million-acre  tract  in  Oklahoma.  This  action  was  hu- 
mane, most  whites  said,  since  the  Osage  were  being  pro- 
tected from  white  encroachment  by  removal. 

On  the  Osages’  lost  acreage,  white  settlers  began  to 
build  sod  houses  and  plant  their  wheat.  Among  these  were 
the  Mennonites,  who  emigrated  from  Russia  in  the  early 
1870s. 

Oral  history  indicates  that  Mennonites  were  aware  of  the 
injustice  dealt  the  Osages  in  opening  the  land  for  settle- 
ment. And  I’ve  been  told,  “You  never  heard  of  a Menno- 
nite  getting  killed  by  an  Indian  or  killing  an  Indian.” 

One  of  the  few  Mennonites  to  die  at  Indian  hands  also 
was  the  last  known  white  person  killed  by  Indians  in  cen- 
tral Kansas.  Eighteen-year-old  Ed  Miller  was  killed  by 
Cheyenne  Indians  in  1869  on  the  old  Santa  Fe  Trail, 
about  a mile  west  of  the  Marion-McPherson  county  line, 
reports  David  V.  Wiebe,  in  ‘Grace  meadow.’ 

It  was  quite  a phenomenon  that  no  more  Mennonites 
were  the  subject  of  Indian  attacks,  for  there  was  much 
subsequent  war  between  Indians  and  Kansas  settlers. 

In  1888,  Mennonite  settlers  in  this  area  started  a school 
for  young  Indian  men.  It  was  discontinued  within  ten  years. 
The  thirty  young  scholars  were  taught  low  German,  agri- 
cultural practices,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

The  Indians  spread  the  word  that  the  Mennonites  could 
be  trusted,  and  so  relationships  generally  were  friendly. 

It  is  also  reported  that  in  Iowa,  Mennonites  saw  little 
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conflict  with  the  Indians. 

Early  Mennonites  in  Canada  also  encountered  the  native 
citizens.  The  first  settlement  of  Mennonites  in  Canada  was 
made  by  about  1,000  Pennsylvania  Mennonites  who  mi- 
grated to  Ontario  in  the  late  eighteenth  century.  These 
pioneers  homesteaded  unturned  soil,  clearing  virgin  woods 
along  the  Grand  River,  part  of  the  territory  ceded  to  the 
Six  Nations  Indians. 

After  building  cabins  and  farming  for  three  years,  they 
were  shocked  to  discover  the  title  to  their  land  was  not 
clear.  Richard  Beasley,  from  whom  they  bought  the  land, 
still  owed  nearly  the  total  purchase  price  to  the  Indian 
trustees  from  whom  he  had  purchased  the  land.  With  help 
from  Pennsylvania  Mennonites,  the  pioneers  paid  the 
necessary  10,000  pounds  within  a year. 

After  blazing  a trail  into  the  almost-impenetrable  forest, 
and  subduing  the  woodlands  with  ax  and  oxteam,  they 
were  relieved  they  could  keep  their  lands.  A Brief  History 
of  the  Mennonites  in  Ontario  by  L.  J.  Burkholder,  1835, 
does  not  mention  any  direct  confrontation  with  the  Indi- 
ans and  he  does  not  say  if  the  Mennonite  settlers  were 
aware  of  the  means  by  which  the  native  Canadians  had 
been  stripped  of  their  ancestral  hunting  grounds. 

The  Russian-German  Mennonite  brethren  who  immi- 
grated to  Canada  in  the  ten-year  period  following  1874 
also  encountered  the  native  Indians.  The  8,000  Mennonites 
who  came  to  Manitoba  encountered  a population  of  mostly 
half-breeds  with  a smaller  number  of  pureblood  Indians 
on  the  western  fringe. 

By  the  1920s,  when  another  great  wave  of  Mennonites 
moved  to  Canada,  homesteading  was  on  the  decline,  and 
thus  these  newcomers  had  less  contact  with  the  Indians. 

Another  aspect  of  Mennonite  Indian  relationships  is  the 
Mennonite  mission  work  carried  on  since  the  late  1800s 
among  North  American  Indians.  The  General  Conference 
was  the  first  branch  of  the  Mennonite  Church  to  begin 
such  work,  says  C.  Henry  Smith.  The  first  such  mission 
was  established  by  S.  S.  Haury  and  his  wife  among  Ara- 
paho  Indians  in  what  is  now  Oklahoma.  Later  on, 
stations  were  set  up  among  the  Cheyennes  in  the  same 
general  area,  and  among  the  Saulteaux  in  Manitoba,  as 
well  as  among  the  Hopis  in  Arizona. 

Several  Mennonites  are  noted  as  missionaries  to  North 
American  Indians.  Well  known  for  their  research  into  folk- 
lore and  languages  of  the  Arapaho  and  Cheyenne  tribes 
are  H.  R.  Voth  and  Rudolphe  Petter. 

The  Mennonite  Brethren  also  began  early  mission  work 
among  Indians,  with  a joint  effort  with  the  Baptists  in 
1894. 

Thus  Mennonite  involvement  with  the  Indians  is  seen  to 
be  a friendly  and  evangelizing  nature.  Indian  reactions 
varied  from  pillage  and  murder  to  peaceful  coexistence. 
And  in  this  time  of  centennial,  we  remember  that  without 
the  Indians  loss  of  their  ancient  lands,  the  Mennonites 
could  not  have  tilled  the  soil  in  a new  country  which  prom- 
ised them  the  freedom  they  sought. 
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How  can  I 
beaQmstian? 

— \ 


Loren  Johns,  a sophomore  from 
Waterloo,  Ont.,  wonders: 

Is  the  church  fulfilling  its  mission? 

What  is  Christianity  really  all 
about? 

Other  students  when  they  “dig 
down  deep"  inside  have  similar 
thoughts. 

Enid  Stahl  is  a freshman  from 
Davidsville,  Pennsylvania,  who  vol- 
unteers that  she  has  lots  of  normal 
questions.  What  is  my  religion? 

How  should  I worship?  Am  I com- 
mitting myself  to  God  the  way  I 
should? 

Dave  Mishler,  a sophomore  from 
Johnstown,  Pennsylvania,  says,  “I  am 
concerned  about  becoming  closer  to 
Jesus  Christ.  The  only  way  to  get 
closer  is  to  work  at  it  — not  sit  back 
— and  to  study  the  Bible  and  to  re- 
late to  others." 

For  the  Lorens,  Enids,  and  Daves 
on  the  GC  campus  there  will  be  a 
special  program  next  year.  Named 
LIFE  (an  acronym  for  Living  Inquiry 
into  Faith  and  Experience),  its  start- 
ing point  is  belief  in  Jesus  Christ. 

It  has  been  designed  for  students 


who  want  a year  — including  college 
credit  — to  "sort  things  out  for 
themselves." 

The  genius  of  LIFE  is  that  it  pro- 
vides a concentrated  two  trimesters 
to  wrestle  with  questions  of  religious 
significance.  It  is  not  confined  to 
academics,  but  is  a blend  of  studies 
with  life  outside  the  classroom: 

* fellowship  and  sharing  several 
times  a week  with  a small  group 
of  students  committed  to  the  reli- 
gious search 

* a “practicum"  in  local  church  life 
and  in  a service  project 

* two  seminars  on  values  and 
ideals 

* two  Bible/religion  courses 

* two  elective  courses  that  relate 
faith  to  any  field  (art,  chemistry, 
history,  teaching,  business)  the 
student  chooses 

* full  credit  toward  the  Bachelor 
of  Arts  degree,  plus  the  option  of 
choosing  religion  as  a co-major 

* leadership  by  a qualified  faculty 
person 

Students  as  well  as  faculty  "feel" 
the  climate  is  right  for  launching 


LIFE.  There  is  a renewal  of  interest 
in  religious  experience  and  study. 
Bible  and  religion  classes  as  well  as 
the  number  of  Bible  and  religion 
majors  have  been  growing  in  recent 
years.  K-groups  are  active,  their 
discussions  are  intense,  and  students 
are  serious  about  prayer  and  Bible 
study  for  help  in  interpersonal  rela- 
tionships. 

But  more  than  all  this,  there  is  an 
air  of  expectancy  about  spiritual 
things.  Janelle  Miller,  a freshman 
from  Bourbon,  Indiana,  who  is 
eager  to  be  in  LIFE,  sums  it  up  for 
herself,  "I've  grown  a lot  since  I've 
come  to  GC  in  my  relationship  with 
God  and  through  His  help  in  being 
open  and  friendly  with  other  per- 
sons. I'm  excited  about  LIFE  and 
expect  it  to  be  an  important  step  in 
my  Christian  life." 
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Church  in  Russia  Alive  and  Well 


church  news 


The  words  of  Charles  Dickens,  “It  was 
the  best  of  times,  it  was  the  worst  of 
times,”  describe  the  situation  of  the  Men- 
nonite  Church  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  was  “the  best  of  times”  during  the 
past  decade  for  the  50,000  Mennonites 
in  the  Soviet  Union  because  the  church  is 
alive  and  witnessing.  It  witnesses  on  three 
levels. 

First,  there  is  the  testimony  within 
its  own  ranks  and  among  the  many  Bap- 
tist believers.  Frequently  Mennonites  and 
Baptists  are  locally  merged  into  one  con- 
gregation. 

Second,  there  is  witnessing  to  the  un- 
believing population.  Mennonites  find 
many  opportunities  at  work  and  in  private 
associations.  One  pastor  recently  reported 
60  baptisms  in  his  congregation.  Another 
reported  20,  most  of  them  young  people. 

Third,  there  is  the  witness  to  official 
authorities.  Though  Mennonites  in  Russia 
seek  to  be  law-abiding  citizens,  they 
must  occasionally  appear  in  court  because 
they  obeyed  God  rather  than  man.  When 
this  happens,  and  when  they  are  thrown 
into  prison,  they  speak  fearlessly  of  their 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ  to  persons  who 
otherwise  would  not  have  had  a chance  to 
hear  the  gospel. 

It  is  also  “the  best  of  times”  because, 
according  to  Article  124  of  the  Soviet 
constitution,  freedom  of  conscience  and 
freedom  of  religious  worship  is  guaran- 
teed to  all  people.  In  practice,  this  means 
that  any  twenty  persons  can  legally  con- 
stitute a congregation  and  make  applica- 
tion for  official  recognition  as  a church. 

It  is  “the  best  of  times”  because  ex- 
ternal conditions  in  Russia  contribute  to 
a constant  sifting  process  of  church  mem- 
bers. The  fainthearted  and  indifferent 
are  soon  weeded  out  by  the  external 
pressures  to  conform  to  a communist 
atheist  society. 

It  is  “the  worst  of  times”  because 
with  all  other  believers  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  Mennonites  are  second-class  citi- 
zens subject  to  harassment  and  persecu- 
tion. Some  Mennonites  are  always  in  jail 
for  conscience  sake.  Many  are  discrimin- 
ated against  at  work  and  harassed  in 
their  communities.  Young  people  fre- 
quently cannot  obtain  higher  education 


when  it  becomes  known  they  are  believ- 
ers. When  a group  of  twenty  persons  ap- 
plies for  official  recognition  as  a legally 
constituted  church,  the  government  au- 
thorities often  refuse  to  grant  the  per- 
mission, or  simply  engage  in  foot-dragging 
tactics  for  months  and  even  years.  When 
such  a local  group  of  believers  finally 
takes  matters  into  its  own  hands  and 
meets  in  private  homes,  the  police  break 
up  the  meeting,  impose  heavy  fines,  and 
arrest  the  leaders  or  owner  of  the  home. 
For  such  illegal  private  meetings  of  wor- 
ship, the  jail  sentence  is  three  to  five 
years. 

It  is  “the  worst  of  times”  because  there 
are  not  enough  Bibles  and  hymnbooks, 
there  are  no  other  Christian  publications, 
and  it  is  virtually  impossible  for  ministers 
to  receive  theological  education  and  train- 
ing. Government  permission  recently 
granted  for  a limited  correspondence 
course  is  woefully  inadequate. 

It  is  “the  worst  of  times”  because 
whenever  a minister  attracts  people,  espe- 
cially young  people,  in  any  number  to  the 
worship  services,  of  which  there  are  nor- 
mally two  or  three  every  Sunday  and  two 
or  three  during  the  week,  he  will  soon  be 
informed  that  it  will  not  be  good  for  his 
health  if  he  continues  such  a vigorous 
ministry.  So  he  has  the  choice  of  conduct- 
ing a dull  and  routine  service  or  facing 
the  possibility  of  being  removed  from 
office. 

All  of  this  is  understandable  and  per- 
haps even  logical  if  one  remembers  that 
the  communist  government  is  officially 
an  atheistic  government  and,  consequently, 
opposed  to  all  religion,  whether  Christian, 
Jewish,  or  Muslim. 

Mennonites  coming  out  of  Russia  in 
recent  years  to  join  their  close  relatives 
in  Canada  and  West  Germany  give  evi- 
dence of  being  deeply  spiritual  and  much 
concerned  about  the  church.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  it  is  also  clear  that  because 
of  their  history  of  persecution,  espe- 
cially under  Stalin,  their  lack  of  leader- 
ship and  other  external  and  internal 
factors,  they  tend  to  be  what  we  in  the 
West  would  call  “narrow.  They  are 
often  legalistic  and  dogmatic,  much  con- 
cerned about  eschatology  and  the  events 


of  the  end  times.  They  have  little  under- 
standing of  our  concern  for  social  action. 
Their  understanding  of  the  church  seems 
to  be  primarily  as  an  institution  mediat- 
ing salvation  from  God  to  man  rather 
than  as  a vehicle  for  such  social  concerns 
as  peace  and  justice. 

For  this  situation  the  government  bears 
much  responsibility  because  it  forbids 
the  church  to  be  active  in  social  pro- 
grams. On  the  one  hand  the  government 
has  driven  Christians  into  the  four  walls 
of  the  sanctuary,  compelling  it  to  a ghetto 
existence,  and  on  the  other  hand  criti- 
cizes it  for  being  “other  worldly”  and 
irrelevant  to  life  on  earth.  It  is  all  part 
of  a deliberate  plan  to  weaken  and  kill 
the  church. 

But  the  church  in  the  Soviet  Union  is 
alive  and  well.  — Peter  J.  Dyck 

Province  and  State 
Celebrate 

The  Mennonites  in  Manitoba  and 
Kansas  are  arranging  a variety  of  activ- 
ities this  year  to  commemorate  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  coming  of 
the  first  Mennonite  settlers  from  Russia. 

Kansas  events.  An  inter- Mennonite 
centennial  committee  has  been  active  in 
Kansas  since  1970.  It  serves  as  a clear- 
inghouse and  coordinating  body  for  the 
many  local  celebrations  which  are  being 
scheduled  throughout  the  state.  It  has 
also  been  arranging  study  conferences  and 
workshops  on  historical  themes. 

A committee  with  representatives  from 
Bethel,  Hesston,  and  Tabor  colleges  is 
sponsoring  the  drama  which  Urie  Bender 
is  writing. 

The  key  event  of  the  anniversary  cele- 
brations in  Kansas  will  occur  Oct.  11-13 
in  Wichita’s  Century  II  convention  center. 
The  premiere  performance  of  the  Bender 
drama  is  scheduled  for  those  days.  Addi- 
tionally there  will  be  a musical  involving 
the  three  Mennonite  colleges  in  the  state, 
an  art  festival,  a concert  by  the  500-voice 
Mennonite  Men’s  Choir,  an  exhibition  of 
quilts,  a worship  service,  and  the  annual 
business  sessions  of  at  least  two  district 
conferences. 

Local  observances  will  be  held  in  Goes- 
sel,  Hillsboro,  Moundridge,  and  other 
communities  during  July  and  August. 

Governor  Robert  Docking  has  declared 
this  year  the  Kansas  wheat  centennial. 
A committee  to  plan  the  commemoration 
of  the  bringing  of  the  first  Turkey  Red 
wheat  to  the  plains  of  Kansas  will  be 
co-chaired  by  two  Mennonites:  Wesley 
Prieb  and  Harley  J.  Stucky. 

Manitoba  events.  The  province’s  first 
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James  Smart  — lecture  and  discussion 


Workshop  on  Contemporary  Biblical  Preaching 


observance  in  1974  was  scheduled  for 
Feb.  14  and  15.  A hymn  singing  service 
was  held  in  Winnipeg’s  concert  hall  those 
two  evenings.  The  4,500  free  tickets  to 
this  benefit  event  for  the  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee  were  snapped  up  within 
days  after  it  was  announced. 

During  mid-July  the  folk  opera  by 
Esther  Wiebe  and  Diana  Brandt  will  be 
presented  in  five  communities. 

The  main  gathercng  of  Manitoba’s  Men- 
nonites  will  occur  Sunday,  July  28,  in  the 
11,000-seat  Winnipeg  Arena.  Most  of 
the  speakers  at  both  the  morning  and 
afternoon  services  will  be  well-known 
descendants  of  the  Mennonites  who  came 
to  Manitoba  during  the  1870s. 

Other  major  musical  events  scheduled 
for  the  year  include  four  presentations 
of  the  Martyrs  Mirror  oratorio  Apr.  4-7 
in  three  communities;  a performance  of  a 
specially  commissioned  piano  concerto 
Oct.  16;  and  an  organ  recital  on  Dec. 
28. 

An  anthology  committee  is  gathering 
materials  for  a book.  It  will  contain  some 
of  the  Manitoba  Mennonites’  best  writ- 
ings of  the  past  as  well  as  some  original 
materials  written  especially  for  this 
occasion. 

The  provincial  centennial  committee  has 
developed  a list  of  several  dozen  speak- 
ers who  are  willing  to  visit  congregations 
and  schools  to  make  presentations  on  the 
Mennonites’  history. 

Lawrence  Klippenstein  of  Altona  has 
been  serving  as  the  centennial  committee’s 
part-time  executive  secretary  since  mid- 
1973. 

Bihar  Hospital  Caps 
First  Nurses 

Nav  Jivan  Hospital,  in  Sitbarwa,  Bihar, 
India,  granted  its  first  nursing  caps  to  six 
students  on  Jan.  13. 

Nursing  superintendent  Mrs.  Masih,  one 
of  the  first  four  graduates  from  the  Dham- 
tari  Christian  Hospital  School  of  Nursing 
in  Madhya  Pradesh,  was  in  charge.  She 
wrote  a song  which  the  capped  sextet, 
holding  lighted  candles,  sang  after  repeat- 
ing the  Florence  Nightingale  pledge. 

Missionary  nurse  Betty  Kniss  challenged 
the  class  with  events  from  the  life  of 
Florence  Nightingale.  She  emphasized 
both  the  cost  and  the  rewards  of  Miss 
Nightingale’s  call.  Pastor  Hiro  Kajur 
concluded  with  Scripture  and  prayer. 

Families  and  friends  greeted  the  girls 
with  the  traditional  “Jesus  our  help”  as 
they  stood  in  line  outside  the  chapel  after 
the  service.  With  the  exception  of  one 
whose  home  is  in  south  India,  all  of  the 
nurses  shared  the  event  with  at  least  one 
parent  present.  A special  meal  honoring 
the  students  followed. 


Over  150  pastors,  seminarians,  and 
other  interested  personnel  attended  the 
Workshop  on  Contemporary  Biblical 
Preaching  held  on  the  campus  of  the  As- 
sociated Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  at 
Elkhart  during  the  week  of  Jan.  28  — 
Feb.  1.  The  workshop,  sponsored  by  the 
area  Mennonite  conferences  together  with 
the  Associated  Seminaries,  was  this  year’s 
offering  in  the  Inter-Mennonite  School 
for  Ministers. 

The  large  registration  and  attendance 
was  indicative  of  the  importance  and  need 
for  dealing  with  the  issue  of  contemporary 
biblical  preaching  Morning  sessions  at 
the  workshop  centered  around  the  theme 
of  “Interpreting  the  Word.”  Major  input 
for  these  sessions  came  from  James  D. 
Smart,  Presbyterian  author  and  pastor 


Between  twenty-five  and  thirty  people 
are  expected  to  attend  a Mennonite  Eco- 
nomic Development  Associates  (MEDA) 
seminar  Mar.  1-3  at  Palm  Ridge  Retreat 
in  Jamaica.  The  participants  will  study 
the  use  and  effects  of  development  upon 
the  church  and  community  structures  in 
Central  America  and  the  Caribbean. 

Leading  the  discussions  will  be  Lewis 
Davidson,  Spalding,  Jamaica,  and  Paul 
G.  Landis,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Davidson,  who  founded  Knox  College, 
is  presently  directing  the  activities  of  the 
Knox  Community  Development  program. 
Davidson  has  a concern  for  developing 
“duplicatable  models’  applicable  to  third- 
world  settings,  ranging  from  revolution- 
ary ideas  in  the  field  of  education  to 
the  establishment  of  light  industry,  agri- 
business and  housing. 

Paul  G.  Landis,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  will 
present  some  ideas  about  the  church  and 
development  from  experiences  he  has  had 
living  and  working  in  Central  America. 


of  Toronto,  Ont.;  John  Howard  Yoder, 
professor  of  theology  at  AMBS;  and  James 
Waltner,  a pastor  from  Normal,  111. 

In  his  first  major  address  Smart  stressed 
the  importance  of  one’s  angle  of  vision  in 
interpreting  the  Scriptures.  He  shared 
his  personal  pilgrimage  through  three 
different  angles  of  vision  in  biblical  inter- 
pretation. In  another  address  Smart 
shared  his  view  of  the  Bible  as  a series 
of  doors  through  which  one  gains  access 
to  the  meaning  of  the  Christian  faith.  In 
his  final  address  Smart  emphasized  that 
the  Scriptures  can  be  used  in  two  differ- 
ent manners  — one  “defensive”  and  the 
other  “revolutionary.”  Throughout  the 
week,  Smart  stressed  the  importance  of 
bringing  biblical  scholarship  into  the  life 
of  the  local  congregation. 


The  Landis  family  has  worked  with 
Spanish-speaking  migrants  in  Florida, 
and  has  lived  in  Puerto  Rico.  While 
Landis  was  Voluntary  Service  director  for 
the  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
he  set  up  community  development  pro- 
grams in  Honduras  and  Belize.  He  began 
the  Mennonite  witness  among  the 
Spanish-speaking  people  in  Lancaster 
County,  Pa.,  and  continues  his  interest 
with  this  growing  group  today.  Landis 
spends  part  of  his  time  with  the  Spanish 
section  of  the  Mennonite  Christian  Lead- 
ership Foundation. 

Dale  M.  Weaver,  New  Holland,  Pa., 
chairman  of  the  MEDA-Central  Ameri- 
ca Committee  will  lead  the  seminar.  Also 
participating  will  be  MEDA  chairman 
Henry  J.  Pankratz,  Mountain  Lake,  Minn.; 
Roger  D.  Friesen,  MEDA  representative 
in  Colombia,  and  Gene  Troyer,  MEDA 
representative  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
MCC  Jamaica  director,  Kenneth  P.  Sny- 
der, will  introduce  seminar  participants 


MEDA  Seminar  to  Meet  in  Jamaica 
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to  the  MCC  program  and  the  Mennonite 
Church  in  Jamaica. 

Preceding  the  seminar,  a number  of  the 
seminar  participants  will  make  visits  to 
Belize,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Nicaragua, 
Costa  Rica,  and  Colombia  where  MEDA 
presently  is  involved  in  eighty-two  small 
industry  and  agriculture  projects.  Depu- 
tation participants  will  report  on  their 
visits  and  new  goals  will  be  approved. 
New  project  opportunities  are  being 
studied  in  Panama,  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, and  Jamaica. 

Centennial  Male  Chorus 
in  Formation 

Representatives  of  the  Kansas  Menno- 
nite Men’s  Chorus  met  recently  to  com- 
plete program  plans  for  the  first  two  of 
their  four  Centennial  Concerts  this  year 
in  Presser  Hall,  Lindsborg,  Kan.  Randy 
Zerker,  music  teacher  at  Hesston  College, 
Herman  Diener,  school  administrator  of 
South  Hutchinson,  and  Irwin  Pauls, 
hardware  salesman  of  Buhler  were  named 
to  the  program  planning  committee. 

Membership  in  the  Centennial  Commit- 
tee is  now  open.  Jarold  Esau,  member- 
ship chairman,  announced  that  150  mem- 
berships had  been  sold  during  the  first 
two  weeks  of  January. 

The  Centennial  Concerts  in  Presser 
Hall  will  be  the  first  Kansas  Mennonite 
Men’s  Male  Chorus  concerts  to  be  given 
in  the  music  hall.  The  concert  will  be 


taped  for  stereo  recording  which  will  be 
released  during  the  centennial  year. 

Tickets  to  the  concerts  are  free.  Reser- 
vations will  be  available  in  leading  Chris- 
tian bookstores  in  central  Kansas  after 
March  15.  A freewill  offering  will  be  held 
for  world  famine  relief. 

Floods  Hit 
Pacific  Northwest 

Heavy  rains  and  warm  weather  melted 
snow  banks  to  flood  parts  of  five  states 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  Jan.  15-17.  Men- 
nonite disaster  workers  are  responding  to 
the  larger  needs  while  concentrating  on 
the  hardest  hit  areas. 

From  western  Montana  through  pan- 
handle Idaho,  central  Washington,  west- 
ern Oregon,  and  northern  California  135 
Mennonite  Disaster  Service  volunteers  daily 
are  cleaning  out  houses  for  the  elderly  as 
top  priority. 

In  Toppenish,  Wash.,  and  Pinehurst  and 
St.  Maries,  Idaho,  the  most  devastated 
areas  in  the  five  states,  volunteers  are 
concentrating  on  temporary  repairs  and  pro- 
jecting longer-term  rebuilding. 

Red  Cross  surveys  show  160  homes  were 
destroyed  in  the  flooded  areas,  and  1,800 
have  major  damages. 

Washington,  California,  Idaho,  and 
Montana  units  are  operating  as  a depart- 
ment of  the  Red  Cross. 

Two  Canadian  units,  Alberta  and  British 
Columbia,  are  on  standby  to  help  if 
needed. 


Eight  Enter  VS  at  Western  Regional  Orientation 


Eight  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
volunteers  spent  January  21-25  in  orien- 
tation at  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Standing  (left  to  right):  Beverly  Bon- 
trager,  Clare,  Mich.,  to  Amarillo,  Tex.; 
Richard  Kreider,  Orange,  Calif.,  to  Buck- 
eye, Ariz.;  Jewell  Meadows,  Bristolville, 
Ohio,  to  La  Junta,  Colo.;  Lyle  Becker, 


Goshen,  Ind.,  to  La  Junta,  Colo.;  Shir- 
lyn  Liechty,  Archbold,  Ohio,  to  Walsen- 
burg,  Colo.;  and  Dean  Lehman,  Cham- 
bersburg,  Pa.,  to  Carlsbad,  N.M. 

Kneeling:  Lynn  Roth,  Cedar  Falls, 

Iowa,  to  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.;  and 
Rosa  Miller,  Millersburg,  Ind.,  to  Phoe- 
nix, Ariz. 


Fiftieth  Wedding  Anniversary 
for  the  Truman  Brunks 


Bishop  and  Mrs.  Truman  H.  Brunk, 
Newport  News,  Va.,  were  given  a recep- 
tion and  open  house  by  their  family  in 
honor  of  their  fiftieth  wedding  anniversary 
in  the  fellowship  room  of  Warwick  River 
Mennonite  Church,  Jan.  20. 

The  Brunks  were  married  at  Elida, 
Ohio,  on  January  16,  1924,  by  Bishop 
John  M.  Shenk.  Bishop  Brunk  is  a son  of 
the  late  George  R.  Brunk  and  Katie 
Wenger  Brunk  of  Newport  News,  Va.  Mrs. 
Brunk  is  the  former  Ruth  Smith,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  J.  B.  Smith  and  Lena 
Burkhardt  Smith  of  Elida,  Ohio. 

The  Brunks’  four  children  are  Eve- 
lyn (Mrs.  Alvin  Hertzler),  Newport  News, 
Va.;  Truman  H.  Brunk,  Jr.,  pastor  to 
students  and  teacher  at  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College,  Harrisonburg,  Va.;  Peggy 
Brydge,  (deceased),  Elwood  Brydge  (son- 
in-law),  Williamsburg,  Va.,  and  Sandra 
(Mrs.  Nevin  Steiner),  Newport  News,  Va. 
Steve,  a grandson  (son  of  Peggy  and 
Elwood  Brydge)  has  made  his  home  with 
the  Brunks  since  infancy.  There  are  sev- 
en grandchildren. 

Bishop  Brunk  was  ordained  a minister 
in  July  1934  by  the  Warwick  River 
Church,  and  to  the  office  of  bishop  in 
March  1940.  He  is  noted  for  his  faithful 
service  characterized  by  patience,  good 
judgment,  kindliness  and  discernment.  He 
served  as  moderator  of  the  Mennonite 
General  Conference  from  1957-59  and 
moderator  of  the  Virginia  Mennonite  Dis- 
trict Conference  from  1940-58.  His  inter- 
est in  the  mission  of  the  church  has  taken 
him  on  a number  of  trips  to  Jamaica  and 
Sicily,  as  well  as  to  the  Holy  Land. 

Bishop  Brunk  is  semiretired  but  still 
serves  as  overseer  of  the  Warwick  Dis- 
trict Churches  — Powhatan  Mennonite 
Church,  Powhatan,  Va.;  First  Mennonite 
Church,  Richmond,  Va.;  Warwick  River 
Mennonite  Church,  Huntington  Menno- 
nite Church,  and  Calvary  Mennonite 
Church,  of  Newport  News,  Va. ; and  Lyn- 
side  Mennonite  Church,  Lyndhurst,  Va. 
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Psychology  and  Religion 
Workshop  Planned 

A workshop  involving  psychologists, 
psychiatrists,  theologians,  and  biblical 
scholars  to  explore  psychology  and  reli- 
gion in  light  of  common  Christian  faith 
has  been  planned  at  Goshen  College  for 
Mar.  8-10. 

Persons  in  other  counseling  professions 
and  pastors,  chaplains,  psychiatric  social 
workers,  nurses,  and  college  students  are 
invited  to  participate  in  this,  one  of  the 
first  attempts  to  assemble  a group  of 
scholars  from  the  various  disciplines  in 
the  Mennonite  Church  for  such  a work- 
shop. 

The  workshop  will  center  in  the  theme, 
"Psychology  and  Religion:  Human  Nature, 
Presupposition  and  Psychological  Praxis.” 

“It  is  hoped  the  consultation  will  set 
the  stage  for  continuing  depth  discussion 
in  our  larger  brotherhood,”  said  C. 
Norman  Kraus,  director  of  the  Center  for 
Discipleship  at  Goshen  College,  sponsor 
of  the  event. 

The  three-day  seminar  will  explore 
each  participant’s  perspectives  on  faith 
and  its  meaning,  value  orientation  of  dis- 
ciplines, objectives,  and  vocabulary. 

We  have  arranged  a program  where 
the  input  itself  is  dialogical  and  provides 
the  context  for  group  discussion,”  said 
Kraus.  “Also,  there  will  be  experts  in 
group  process  to  help  move  the  discus- 
sions toward  significant  understanding.” 

Psychologists,  Paul  Conrad,  resident  in 
psychiatry.  University  of  Pittsburgh;  John 
Henry  Hess,  associate  professor  of  psy- 
chology, Eastern  Mennonite  College;  and 
Rowland  Shank,  clinical  psychologist  and 
administrator  of  Philhaven  Hospital,  Leb- 
anon, Pa.;  will  present  the  psychologist’s 
thoughts  on  presuppositions  about  human 
nature  and  the  possibilities  for  change. 

Donald  E.  Miller,  professor  at  Bethany 
Theological  Seminary,  Oakbrook,  111.; 
John  W.  Miller,  assistant  professor  of  re- 
ligious studies  and  director  of  adult 
studies  at  Conrad  Grebel  College;  and 
Herbert  Swartz,  professor  of  New  Testa- 
ment at  Eastern  Mennonite  College;  will 
lead  group  discussion  on  the  theologian’s 
presuppositions  about  human  nature  and 
the  possibilities  for  change. 

Morton  Kelsey,  an  Episcopal  priest, 
author,  and  assistant  professor  in  the 
department  of  graduate  studies  in  educa- 
tion at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  will 
talk  on  the  nature  of  the  conflict  between 
religion  and  psychology. 

Registration  for  the  workshop  remains 
open,  although  the  number  of  persons 
the  seminar  will  accommodate  will  be 
limited.  Interested  persons  may  make  ad- 
vance reservations  by  contacting  the  Cen- 
ter for  Discipleship,  Goshen  College. 


Western  Teacher  Retires 


Portrait  was  done  by  John  Fretz,  Jr.,  of  Seat- 
tle, Washington.  Mural  in  background  shows 
the  first  building  used  by  Western  Mennonite 
School,  and  was  done  by  Mae  Etta  Kennel. 

Marcus  Lind,  a bishop  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Mennonite  Conference,  has  retired 
from  teaching  after  28  years  at  Western 
Mennonite  High  School,  Salem,  Ore. 


Nine  students  from  Central  Christian 
High  School,  Kidron,  Ohio,  spent  their 
school  winter  mini-term  living  at  Goshen 
(Ind. ) College,  Jan.  7-24,  in  a study 
seminar  entitled  “Church  in  Action.”  The 
students,  six  girls  and  three  boys,  rang- 
ing from  freshmen  to  seniors,  were  ac- 
companied by  Delvin  Nussbaum,  guidance 
counselor  and  Bible  instructor  at  Central 
Christian. 

The  group  studied  present  Mennonite 
Church  programs  and  structures  by  visit- 
ing church  institutions  primarily  in  the 
Elkhart-Goshen,  Ind.,  area. 

Activities  during  the  three-week  mini- 


A potluck  supper  and  short  program 
were  held,  Jan.  17,  in  appreciation  for  his 
many  years  of  service  to  the  school. 
Approximately  400  alumni  and  students 
attended. 

An  oil  portrait  of  Lind  and  a plaque 
were  presented  by  Lyle  King,  school 
board  chairman.  The  portrait  will  hang 
in  the  school  library. 

Former  students,  board  members, 
and  friends  shared  experiences  and  ex- 
pressed appreciation  to  Lind  for  his  many 
contributions  to  the  school. 

During  seven  of  his  28  years  at  WMS 
Lind  was  principal  of  the  school.  The  last 
number  of  years  he  has  served  as  Bible 
instructor. 

He  continues  as  pastor  of  the  Western 
Mennonite  congregation  and  will  be  writ- 
ing and  doing  Bible  conference  work. 

Lind’s  hope  for  Western  in  the  future 
is  “a  deeply  spiritual  atmosphere  on 
campus  among  students,  teachers,  and 
everyone  concerned.”  — Margaret  Stauffer 


term  included  a visit  to  the  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  in  Elkhart,  where  the 
students  participated  in  a “mini- voluntary 
service  orientation.” 

Other  visits  were  to  Camp  Amigo,  near 
Sturgis,  Mich.,  a Mennonite  Church  camp 
where  the  students  went  tobogganing. 
The  seminar  also  visited  the  Fellowship 
of  Hope  in  Elkhart;  the  campus  of  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame;  the  Mennonite 
Mutual  Aid  headquarters,  Goshen;  Green- 
croft  Nursing  Center,  a Mennonite  retire- 
ment village  in  Goshen;  the  Associated 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries,  Elkhart, 
and  many  other  church  offices. 


Ohio  Students  Visit  Goshen  College 


Nine  Central  Christian  High  School  (Ohio)  students  and  their  adviser  spent  three  weeks  on  the 
Goshen  (Ind.)  College  campus  during  January.  They  are  from  left,  standing,  Delvin  Nussbaum, 
seminar  adviser;  Steve  Nussbaum,  Ruth  Miller,  Julie  Neuenschwander,  Lambert  Sommers,  and 
Veryl  Kratzer.  Seated  from  left,  Marquita  Lehman,  Julie  Kessler,  Clarellen  Detweiler,  and  Amy 
Yoder. 
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Report  on  Russia 
Study  Tour 

Members  of  the  USSR  Study  Tour,  led 
by  Eastern  Mennonite  College  professor 
Grant  M.  Stoltzfus,  returned  recently 
from  a firsthand  look  at  the  world’s 
largest  country. 

Co-sponsored  by  EMC  and  Bethel  Col- 
lege in  Kansas,  the  three-week  tour 
took  19  persons  to  Moscow,  Kiev,  Len- 
ingrad, and  the  Ukraine  in  addition  to 
stopover  visits  in  Amsterdam,  West  Ber- 
lin, and  East  Berlin. 

The  six  EMC  students  in  the  group 
received  academic  credit  in  history,  art, 
or  political  science  after  passing  an  exam 
and  submitting  a journal.  All  participants 
were  asked  to  “maximize  their  experi- 
ence” through  advance  preparation  — 
primarily  reading. 

Other  members  of  the  tour  were  Beth- 
el College  students,  several  descendants 
of  Russian  immigrants,  and  Bridgewater 
(Va.)  College  professor  William  Albright, 
an  authority  on  Russian  literature. 

Included  in  the  study  group’s  itinerary 
were  visits  to  the  Kremlin,  Red  Square, 
art  museums,  the  University  of  Moscow, 
a day-care  center,  a state  farm,  a former 


Mennonite  settlement,  and  various 
churches.  The  group  also  attended  per- 
formances of  the  Moscow  Circus  and  the 
Bolshoi  ballet  and  opera. 

“A  visit  to  an  old  Mennonite  commu- 
nity in  the  Ukraine  was  a moving  experi- 
ence — especially  for  the  members  of  our 
group  whose  families  were  originally 
from  the  area,”  Stoltzfus  said.  The 
Americans  saw  an  abandoned  Mennonite 
church,  a historic  Mennonite  school- 
house  now  used  as  a public  school,  and 
a 700-year-old  oak  tree. 

“We  had  many  opportunities  to  talk 
with  the  Soviet  people,”  EMC  sopho- 
more, Rhonda  L.  Stauffer  recalled.  “They 
would  stop  us  on  the  street  and  ask  to 
talk  with  us,  even  though  they  usually 
couldn’t  speak  English  very  well  and  most 
of  us  didn’t  know  any  Russian.”  She  said 
children  would  ask  to  trade  American 
chewing  gum  for  little  pins  and  other 
trinkets. 

“The  people  are  patriotic  and  proud 
of  their  economic  achievements,”  re- 
marked senior  Ted  E.  Hartman.  “I  was 
surprised  to  find  them  very  sensitive  to 
the  need  for  world  peace,  especially 
since  they  experienced  World  War  II  at 
close  range.”  • 


mennoscope 


J.  Raymond  Harnish,  Oxford,  Pa., 
was  ordained  to  the  ministry  at  the  Oak 
Shade  Mennonite  Church,  Feb.  10.  The 
sermon  was  delivered  by  Bishop  Melvin 
B.  Delp.  Bishop  Harry  M.  Brenneman 
was  in  charge  of  the  ordination.  The 
new  minister’s  address  is:  J.  Raymond 
Harnish,  Waterway  Road,  R.  3,  Oxford, 
Pa.  19363. 

Gerald  Hughes  of  Cleveland  Heights, 
Ohio,  was  recently  appointed  to  member- 
ship on  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. He  was  appointed  by  the  Mennonite 
Church  General  Board.  According  to  the 
Board  of  Education  Bylaws,  the  General 
Board  may  appoint  two  persons.  Gerald 
grew  up  in  Lancaster  County,  where  he 
was  a member  of  the  Andrew’s  Bridge 
Mennonite  Church.  He  is  a 1954  gradu- 
ate of  Goshen  College,  with  a BS  in  ed- 
ucation. He  received  his  master’s  degree 
in  education  from  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  and  has  done  some  post- 
master’s work  there.  Currently  he  is 
principal  of  the  Sowinski  Elementary 
School  in  the  Cleveland  Public  School 
System. 

A northern  Japan  blizzard  from 
Thursday  night  until  Sunday  morning  the 
last  weekend  in  January  stopped  all  mo- 


tion in  Nakashibetsu,  reported  Mennonite 
missionary  Charles  Shenk.  “We  enjoy  get- 
ting snowed  in  about  as  much  as  when  we 
were  kids!”  Charles  said.  “And  were 
getting  a chance  to  get  some  things  done 
at  home.  ” 

Be  All  You  Can  Be , by  David  Augs- 
burger,  headed  the  list  of  paperbacks 
sold  through  the  Choice  Books  bookrack 
ministry,  according  to  director  Ron  Yoder. 
Other  books  published  by  Mennonite 
Broadcasts  among  the  top  ten  included 
Heart  to  Heart  Poetry  Album  by  Ella 
May  Miller  (third  place),  Hints  for 
Homemakers  by  Ella  May  (sixth  place), 
and  Augsburger’s  Freedom  of  Forgiveness 
(eighth  place).  Some  360,000  inspirational 
paperback  books  were  distributed  in  1973 
through  the  Choice  Books  ministry,  up  11 
percent  from  320,000  in  1972.  Twenty- 
six  Mennonite  conferences  are  now  coop- 
erating in  the  bookrack  ministry,  with 
530  persons  contributing  free  time  to 
service  930  racks. 

Many  Teacher  Improvement  Pro- 
gram (TIP)  leaders  have  used  a series 
of  teaching  articles  from  Builder  for  their 
sessions  with  Sunday  school  teachers.  The 
article  “Creative  Expression  in  Learning” 
by  Keith  Yoder  and  Ed  Plank  will  ap- 


pear in  the  March  Builder,  General 
Edition,  but  will  not  appear  in  the  Build- 
er, Uniform  Series  Edition.  If  a TIP 
leader  wants  this  article  but  does  not  get 
Builder,  General  Edition,  he  may  send 
35<t  and  ask  for  it  from  Mennonite  Pub- 
lishing House,  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683.  This 
issue  also  contains  the  ACTS  game  which 
relates  to  the  Uniform  Series. 

The  Annual  Spring  Retreat  for  Wom- 
en will  be  held  at  the  Line  Lexington 
Mennonite  Church,  Line  Lexington,  Pa., 
Apr.  24.  Registration  for  the  one-day 
retreat  will  begin  promptly  at  9:00  a.m. 
Registration  fee  is  $1.50.  The  morning 
session  will  begin  at  9:30  a.m.,  with  the 


meeting  to  close  at  3:30  p.m.  Please 
bring  your  own  lunch;  coffee  will  be  pro- 
vided. The  guest  speaker,  Mrs.  Mary 
Lauver  of  Akron,  Pa.,  has  led  many  re- 
treats. Mrs.  Lauver,  whose  husband  is 
pastor  of  the  Lititz  Mennonite  Church, 
will  speak  on  the  subject  “The  Total 
Life.”  The  afternoon  will  be  spent  in  five 
different  workshops. 

Guillermo  Tijer- 
ina, pastor  of  the 
Chapel  of  the  Lord 
Mennonite  Church, 

Premont,  Texas,  has 
been  named  to  the 
Board  of  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions, 

Elkhart,  Ind.  For 
nine  years  1965-73 
he  served  as  pastor 
of  the  Church  of  the 
Good  Shepherd, 

Archbold,  Ohio.  He  served  as  coordinator 
and  missionary  for  six  years  for  the  Ful- 
ton County  (Ohio)  Migrant  Association, 
which  involved  social,  spiritual,  and  ma- 
terial services.  He  was  employed  as  a 
machine  operator  by  Sauder  Woodworking 
of  Archbold.  He  participated  in  five  an- 
nual short-term  schools  for  ministers  at 
Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  and  in  one  such  term  at 
Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.  He  and  his  wife,  Luisa,  and 
three  daughters  moved  to  south  Texas 
in  December,  1973.  A son  is  studying  at 
Ohio  State  University.  Of  the  work  in 
Premont  he  said,  “The  church  is  going  to 
grow.  This  is  our  faith.” 

Winifred  Beechy,  of  Goshen,  Ind.,  and  a 
member  of  the  Mennonite  Church,  has 


Guillermo  Tijerina 


recently  been  appointed  to  fill  Paul  N. 
Kraybill’s  place  on  the  World  Conference 
Presidium.  Mrs.  Beechy  has  traveled 
widely  and  served  in  various  capacities 
for  the  church  overseas.  Kraybill  s place 
was  open  because  of  his  move  to  the 
executive  secretaryship  of  the  organiza- 


tion. 

Married  couple  needed  to  serve  as 
spiritual  counselors  for  a high  school 
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girls’  canoe  trip  into  Ontario’s  Quetico 
Provincial  Park,  July  7-16.  Should  be  ex- 
perienced in  outdoor  living.  Canoeing  ex- 
perience preferred  but  not  essential.  Send 
resume  to  Alton  Horst,  Camp  Menno 
Haven,  R.  1,  Tiskilwa,  111.  61368. 

Five  thousand  woolen  and  cotton 
blankets  will  keep  Egyptian  victims  of  the 
Middle  East  conflict  warm.  The  blankets, 
purchased  in  Germany  by  the  Interna- 
tional Mennonitische  Organisation  are 
being  shipped  directly  to  Egypt.  Menno- 
nite  Central  Committee  is  paying  for  the 
blankets  and  the  shipping  costs.  Bishop 
Anba  Samuel,  chairman  of  the  Ecumen- 
ical Advisory  Council  for  Church  Services 
(EACCS),  requested  the  blankets  follow- 
ing the  November  war.  The  EACCS 
represents  Orthodox,  Catholics,  and  Pro- 
testants in  service  to  Egyptians  displaced 
by  the  1956  Suez  incident  and  the  1967 
war.  Some  of  the  blankets  will  be  given 
to  war  refugees,  likely  from  the  Suez 
area.  Others  will  be  distributed  by  church- 
es to  individuals  in  need  because  of  the 
war. 

Fran  Gerber,  serving  with  her  husband 
in  northcentral  Brazil,  wrote  apprecia- 
tively of  receiving  Bible  study  tapes  on 
Acts  from  friends  in  the  States.  “Because 
of  our  isolation  in  Araguacema  we  have 
almost  no  opportunity  to  attend  inspira- 
tional or  cultural  gatherings  other  than 
regular  church  services  and  a weekly  mis- 
sionary fellowship.  So  these  tapes  are 
great  and  especially  welcome.” 

Conrad  Grebel  College,  Waterloo, 
Ont.,  announced  the  appointment  of 
Rodney  J.  Sawatsky  as  director  of  aca- 
demic affairs  and  assistant  professor  of 
religion.  His  term  begins  in  the  fall  of 
1974.  Sawatsky  is  a graduate  of  Canadian 
Mennonite  Bible  College,  Bethel  College, 
and  taught  at  Canadian  Mennonite  Bible 
College  from  1967-70  and  1973-74. 
Sawatsky’s  field  of  concentration  is  Amer- 
ican and  Canadian  religion  and  church 
history.  Sawatsky’s  duties  at  Conrad 
Grebel  College,  besides  academic  affairs, 
will  include  teaching  in  the  area  of  reli- 
gion and  being  available  for  the  adult 
studies  program  of  the  college. 

An  Eastern  Mennonite  College-spon- 
sored “jet  and  cruise  tour”  of  the  Holy 
Land  will  leave  Apr.  5 as  originally 
scheduled,  despite  the  energy  crisis  and 
the  Middle  East  political  situation,  re- 
ported tour  director  Norman  H.  Derstine. 
“The  organization  making  our  travel 
and  itinerary  arrangements  has  assured 
us  that  the  two  problems  are  no  threat 
to  the  tour,”  Derstine  said.  The  tour 
director  said  that  181  persons  from  16 
states  (including  Alaska)  and  Canada  have 
signed  up  for  the  Easter  tour. 

A piano  workshop,  featuring  guest  lec- 
turer and  performer  Elvina  Truman 


Pearce,  who  has  been  a soloist  with  the 
Chicago  Symphony,  will  be  held  at  Go- 
shen (Ind.)  College  June  24-28.  The  five- 
day  workshop  is  open  to  piano  instruc- 
tors, their  students,  and  interested  college 
students.  John  T.  O’Brien,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  music  at  Goshen,  will  serve  as 
workshop  director.  The  summer  piano 
workshop  is  in  its  fourth  year  at  Goshen. 
This  summer’s  program  will  focus  on 
teaching  and  developing  practice  skills 
for  students,  according  to  Mr.  O’Brien. 
For  more  information,  interested  persons 
may  write  or  call  John  O’Brien,  Goshen 
College  department  of  music. 

Philip  Osborne,  director  of  the  child 
care  program  at  Hesston  (Kan.)  College, 
announced  plans  for  three  Child  Care 
Workshops  during  March  and  April.  The 
workshops,  scheduled  for  Mar.  9,  Apr.  6 
and  27,  are  all-day  Saturday  sessions. 
Open  to  college  students,  child  care  work- 
ers, state  employed  consultants  to  child 
care  workers,  and  any  other  interested 
persons,  the  workshops  can  be  taken  for 
no  credit  or  for  academic  credit.  They  are 
also  approved  for  licensing  credit  by  the 
Kansas  Association  for  the  Education  of 
Young  Children.  Costs:  All  three  work- 
shops, without  credit,  $24.  Three  for 
1/2  hour  credit,  $30.  Three  for  one  hour 
credit  (includes  independent  study),  $55. 
One  or  two  workshops  without  credit,  $10. 
Meals  are  not  included  in  the  stated 
cost.  Interested  persons  are  asked  to  con- 
tact Dr.  Osborne  by  March  1.  Phone 
327-4221,  extension  448;  or  write  him  at 
Hesston  College,  Hesston,  Kan.  67062. 

Howard  Charles  and  Stanley  Friesen, 
serving  on  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions West  Africa  team  in  Accra,  Ghana, 
spent  ten  days  in  early  February  on  a 
northern  Ghana  teaching  mission.  How- 
ard directed  Bible  studies  for  young 
church  leaders  in  the  Evangelical  Pres- 
byterian Church  and  for  Catholic  stu- 
dents at  St.  Martin’s  Institute.  Stan’s 
ministry  related  to  the  Islam  in  Africa 
project,  an  interchurch  effort  to  which  he 
regularly  gives  part  time. 

Koinonia  Partners  of  Americus, 
Georgia,  is  an  expression  of  Christian 
living  that  has  close  ties  with  many  Men- 
nonites.  A reception  for  Ladon  Sheats  of 
Koinonia  will  be  held  at  the  Akron  (Pa.) 
Mennonite  Church  on  Sunday  afternoon. 
Mar.  17,  from  3:00-5:00  p.m.  All  friends 
of  Koinonia  and  interested  persons  are 
invited. 

A Workshop  on  Worship  for  Free 
Churches  will  be  held  on  Mar.  23  at  the 
Akron  Mennonite  Church.  LeRoy  Kennel, 
Mennonite  pastor  and  faculty  member  at 
Bethany  Theological  Seminary,  will  be 
the  resource  person.  Ministers,  song 
leaders,  worship  committee  members,  and 
all  persons  with  interest  in  worship  are 


invited.  Please  respond  to  Akron  Menno- 
nite Church,  Box  208,  Akron,  Pa.  17501. 

The  Goshen  College  Players  will 
give  three  performances  of  The  Imagi- 
nary Invalid,  by  the  French  playwright 
Moliere,  Mar.  8-10,  in  the  Goshen  College 
Union  Auditorium.  The  play  is  directed 
by  Roy  Umble,  professor  of  communica- 
tions and  director  of  dramatics  at  Goshen. 
The  Imaginary  Invalid,  which  was  first 
produced  at  the  Palais-Royale  in  Paris 
in  1673,  was  Moliere’s  last  play.  It  was 
while  acting  the  title  role  of  this  three- 
act  farce,  that  Moliere  died.  The  produc- 
tion is  one  of  many  campus  events 
planned  during  Campus  Open  House 
weekend  at  Goshen  College,  for  high 
school  juniors  and  seniors. 


Old  Mennonite  participants  in  the 
January  3-11  orientation  held  at  MCC 
headquarters.  Left  to  right:  Ralph  and 
Phyllis  Miller,  and  Marge  Ulrich.  Absent 
when  photo  was  taken:  Bob  and  Debra 
Hurst,  Rosalie  Miller,  Marlene  Weaver, 
and  Dean  Yancey. 

Owen  Gingerich  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity delivered  a series  of  lectures  on  the 
University  of  Waterloo  campus  on  Feb. 
17,  19.  He  was  invited  by  Conrad  Grebel 
College  on  the  occasion  of  the  500th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Copernicus. 
This  special  lecture  was  made  possible 
by  the  Joseph  S.  Stauffer  endowment. 

Sales  at  the  Mennonite  bookstore 
in  Luxembourg,  The  Good  Book,  showed 
a significant  trend  in  1973,  noted  Harvey 
Miller,  missionary  in  Luxembourg.  Bible 
sales  increased  34  percent  from  1972, 
while  total  sales  increased  14  percent. 
Miller  added,  “Prospects  are  good  for 
continuing  increase  of  Bible  sales.  Since 
New  Year,  a Catholic  parish  purchased 
44  copies  of  a new  youth  Bible  ordered 
in  1973.”  The  increase  in  sales  allowed 
the  bookstore  to  close  the  year  with  a 
considerable  surplus,  in  spite  of  substan- 
tial increases  in  wages  and  rent.  The 
surplus  will  be  applied  to  deficits  prior 
to  1972. 

James  Shenk,  VSer  in  Belize,  recent- 
ly wrote,  “One  reason  I’m  glad  I am  here 
in  Orange  Walk  is  the  church.  A lot  of 
youth  come  to  our  young  people’s  meet- 
ings. Last  Friday  and  Saturday  nights  we 
showed  a Christian  movie,  and  seven 
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persons  accepted  Christ.  One  of  them,  a 
teacher,  may  lose  her  job  because  of  her 
decision.  This  teacher  gave  her  testimony 
in  the  religion  class  she  was  teaching, 
and  one  fellow  asked  her  how  to  accept 
Christ.  She  explained  and  asked  him  if 
he  wanted  to  commit  his  life  to  Christ, 
and  he  said,  ‘Yes.’  She  invited  him  to 
stay  after  class  and  pray  with  her,  but  he 
said  he  wanted  to  accept  Christ  right 
then.  The  teacher  agreed  and  asked  if 
anyone  else  would  like  to  do  the  same. 
Nearly  the  whole  class  rose  to  their  feet 
and  accepted  Christ.’’  Concluded  James, 
“We  feel  strongly  that  we  want  to  help 
these  new  Christians  with  a Bible  study.” 

Menno  Wiebe  of  Fort  Gary,  Man., 
has  accepted  an  invitation  from  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  (Canada)  to  become 
its  first  full-time  resource  person  and 
director  for  native  ministries.  His  duties 
will  commence  in  late  1974.  Wiebe,  who 
has  served  as  executive  secretary  of  Men- 
nonite Pioneer  Mission,  the  native  min- 
istries arm  of  the  Conference  of  Menno- 
nites  in  Canada,  for  ten  years,  is  closely 
acquainted  with  the  Indian  and  metis 
people.  He  holds  a graduate  degree  in 
anthropology  from  the  University  of 
Manitoba. 

An  installation  service  for  Cotthilf 
and  Elisabeth  Horsch  and  a farewell 
service  for  Wilfried  and  Ursula  Gund- 
lach  were  held  in  the  Sunday  morning 
service  of  January  20  in  Freising,  Ger- 
many, reported  Omar  Stahl,  missionary  in 
Munich,  Germany.  The  Horsches  will 
carry  on  the  ministry  begun  by  the  Gund- 
lachs  in  Freising  in  1969,  and  the  Gund- 
lachs  plan  to  begin  a new  work  in  Neu- 
burg  on  the  Danube.  The  Stahls  helped 
the  Gundlachs  move  to  Neuburg  on  Jan. 
21.  The  work  in  Freising  and  Neuburg, 
as  well  as  that  in  Dachau  and  Munich 
and  the  special  ministry  to  the  Turks  in 
the  Munich  area,  is  administered  by  the 
Bavarian  Mennonite  Home  Mission  Board. 

Luis  Oyola,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  was  li- 
censed as  minister  and  installed  as  assis- 
tant pastor  at  the  Good  Shepherd  Men- 
nonite Church,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  on  Feb. 
17.  Paul  G.  Landis,  secretary  of  Lan- 
caster Mennonite  Conference,  was  in 
charge  of  the  service.  Jose  Gonzales, 
chairman  of  the  Spanish  Mennonite  Coun- 
cil of  Churches,  brought  the  message. 
Oyola  formerly  taught  the  adult  Sunday 
school  class  and  was  superintendent  of 
the  Sunday  school  at  Good  Shepherd. 
Born  in  Puerto  Rico,  he  has  been  resi- 
dent in  the  U.S.  the  past  15  years.  He  is 
married  to  Violeta  Oyola,  and  they  are 
the  parents  of  two  sons  and  one  daughter. 

Featuring  the  centennial  anniversary 
of  the  coming  of  the  Russian  Mennonites 
to  America  in  1874,  the  Mar.  4 Menno- 
nite Historical  Associates  meeting  will  fo- 


cus on  “The  Russian  Mennonites  a Cen- 
tury Ago:  Those  Who  Stayed  and  Those 
Who  Went.”  Russian-born  Mennonite 
scholar  Cornelius  Krahn  will  give  an  il- 
lustrated lecture  in  the  Lancaster  Men- 
nonite High  School  auditorium. 

Mahlon  Miller  has  accepted  the  call 
from  the  First  Mennonite  Church  of  Mor- 
ton, 111.,  to  serve  as  pastor.  He  has  served 
as  pastor  of  the  Yellow  Creek  Church, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  since  1966. 

Special  meetings:  William  R.  Miller, 
North  Liberty,  Ind.,  at  the  Church  in  the 
Wildwood,  Sheridan,  Ore.,  Feb.  22-28, 
and  at  Columbia  Basin  Church,  Pasco, 
Wash.,  Mar.  1-7.  Roy  Hostetler,  Leba- 
non, Ore.,  at  Groffdale,  Leola,  Pa.,  Mar. 
24-31.  Paul  Miller,  Goshen,  Ind.,  at  Trin- 
ity, Glendale,  Ariz.,  Mar.  15-17.  David 
Augsburger,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  at  Sun- 
nyslope,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Mar.  27-31. 

New  members  by  baptism:  two  at 
Leetonia,  Ohio;  four  at  Kingview,  Scott- 
dale.  Pa. 


readers  say 

Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  comment 
on  printed  articles. 

Reading  in  the  Jan.  15  issue  and  rereading 
your  editorial  on  “Principalities  and  Powers’ 
forced  me  again  to  study  the  Book  of  Ephesians. 
You  asked  who  are  the  principalities  and  pow- 
ers. You  suggested  that  if  Paul  was  speaking 
about  “spooks  and  evil  spirits”  this  concept 
would  hardly  be  relevant  today  and  that  “a 
more  useful  interpretation  is  to  think  of  prin- 
cipalities and  powers  as  the  traditional  as  well 
as  organized  forces  which  hold  society  together.” 

That  both  Satan  and  God  work  through  such 
owers  — be  they  government,  business,  church, 
ome,  race  — seems  quite  obvious  (that  is,  Satan 
and  God  work  through  them  as  they  work  in 
individual  persons),  but  to  use  this  Scripture 
to  suggest  that  “the  powers”  are  merely 
earthly  seems  hardly  fair  to  this  passage. 

Rather  Paul  develops  the  argument  that  in 
Jesus  Christ  we  are  now  entirely  victorious  over 
all  the  evil  spiritual  forces  headed  by  Satan 
since  we  have  available  the  same  power  that 
raised  Christ  from  the  dead,  Eph.  1:19,  20, 
therefore,  the  evil  forces  have  been  defeated  as 
far  as  I as  a Christian  am  concerned. 

In  chapter  2 Paul  introduces  the  force  we 
have  been  delivered  from  — “the  prince  of  the 
power  of  the  air,  the  spirit  that  now  worketh 
in  the  children  of  disobedience.” 

This  “prince  of  the  power  of  the  air”  sounds 
like  the  same  spirit  Paul  refers  to  in  2 Cor. 
4:4  — “The  god  of  this  world  hath  blinded  the 
minds  of  them  which  believe  not.”  Jesus  also  in 
Jn.  12:31  says,  "Now  shall  the  prince  of  this 
world  be  cast  out.’’  Earthly  rulers  are  hardly 
the  focus  here. 

Then  Paul  in  Eph.  6:10-18  points  out  that  just 
as  you  originally  were  delivered  from  the  evil 
powers  (Eph.  2)  now  you  can  continue  to  be 
strong  in  the  Lord  and  the  power  of  His  might 
by  putting  on  His  armor  that  we  may  be  able  to 
stand  against  the  schemes  of  the  devil.  The  word 
here  for  devil  is  the  same  word  used  in  Jn.  13:2 
for  devil  and  is  used  interchangeably  for  Satan 
in  Lk.  22:3. 

Paul  immediately  goes  on  to  verse  12  to  link 
the  devil  with  what  follows:  “For  we  wrestle 


not  against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against  prin- 
cipalities, against  powers,  against  the  rulers  of 
the  darkness  of  this  world,  against  spiritual 
wickedness  in  high  places.”  Paul  wants  to  make 
his  case  unmistakably  clear  that  his  readers  do 
not  imply  earthly  rulers  (flesh  and  blood)  so  he 
again  uses  more  synonymous  language  to  de- 
scribe the  devil.  Also  his  use  of  for  ties  these 
verses  together  as  a unit.  The  word  for  could 
also  be  translated  because.  The  last  phrase  in 
verse  12  in  more  literal  Greek  would  be  “evil 
spirits  in  the  heavenlies.”  Again  suggesting  a 
spiritual  struggle  against  an  evil  personality. 
Here  Paul  is  making  a play  on  words  contrast- 
ing the  deliverance  we  have  from  "the  evil 
spirits  in  the  heavenlies”  to  the  position  — 
“seated  us  with  him  in  the  heavenly  places,  in 
Christ  Jesus”  (2:6;  1:3,  1:20).  The  Greek  word 
for  “heavenlies”  is  the  same  word  used  in  all 
these  verses.  It  is  the  same  word  Paul  uses  in 
1 Cor.  15:40,  48  to  contrast  earthly  and  heavenly 
personalities. 

Paul  reminds  his  readers  again  in  6:16  to 
“take  the  shield  of  faith  with  which  you  will 
be  able  to  extinguish  all  the  flaming  missiles 
of  the  evil  one.”  Again,  hardly  a reference  to 
earthly  rulers,  but  to  Satan.  Also  note  4:27.  To 
restrict  the  activity  of  Satan  to  only  certain 
“organized  forces  which  hold  society  together” 
seems  to  greatly  limit  his  sphere  of  influence. 

God  and  Satan  work  in  people.  But  “organized 
forces"  are  neither  good  nor  bad  in  themselves. 
People  make  them  that.  Also  it  is  people,  not 
the  church,  who  make  the  church  what  it  is.  The 
same  is  true  of  government  — it’s  people  who 
govern.  Or  business,  it’s  neither  good  nor  bad 
apart  from  people.  Our  homes  are  what  we  as 
individuals  are. 

If  this  is  true  then  “the  powers”  come  much 
closer  home.  I am  susceptible,  therefore  I 
must  be  alert  that  I am  not  allowing  any  evil 
force  to  color  or  dominate  my  life.  And  I will 
be  concerned  about  the  evil  influences  which 
will  affect  other  members  of  my  family  and  my 
community.  This  will  also  make  me  concerned 
about  the  organized  forces  of  society  which 
affect  all  of  us  for  good  or  evil. 

Also  your  reference  to  the  evil  spirits  as 
“spooks”  comes  through  to  me  as  too  glib.  That 
some  people  are  making  too  much  of  evil  spirits 
is  no  bias  for  treating  the  subject  lightly.  The 
Scriptures  nowhere  tell  us  to  deny  the  reality  of 
spirits,  but  rather  to  “test  them”  (1  Jn.  4:1). 
— Eugene  K.  Souder,  Grottoes,  Va. 

O 0 o 

The  Jan.  22  issue  of  Gospel  Herald  proved 
very  interesting  reading.  The  report  on  Urbana 
'73  was  worthwhile.  It  was  so  different  from  the 
report  three  years  ago,  which  was  not  very  com- 
plimentary. 

Paul  E.  Little’s  proclamation,  as  reported,  is  a 
point  well  taken.  Presently  there  is  much  stress 
on  “community,”  so  that  the  emphasis  on  individ- 
ual experience  and  responsibility  is  timely  in- 
deed. After  all,  John  3:16  et  al,  places  the  onus 
first  on  the  “Whosoever.”  Probably  this  is  one  of 
the  things  we  can  learn  from  Urbana.  Such  a 
personal  responsibility-consciousness  will  make 
for  wholesome  fellowship  and/ or  community. 

This  ties  in  with  Kraybill’s  question:  “Which 
Church?”  The  answer  is  not  based  on  color  or 
denominationalism,  but  rather  that  church 
Jesus  said  He  "will  build”:  the  body  of  believers, 
regardless  of  color  or  creed. 

It  would  seem  that  our  greatest  contribution  in 
any  area  is  not  a “Mennonite  Voice,  whatever 
that  is,  but  an  all-out  support  to  the  effort  for 
a genuine  personal  relationship  with  Jesus  Christ. 

Our  interest  and  support  must  be  directed  to- 
ward Christianity  not  denominationalism.  Care 
must  be  exercised  that  the  latter  does  not  over- 
shadow the  former,  wherein  lies  our  power. 
“No  man  cometh  to  the  Father  but  by  me.”  — 
S.  C.  Brubacher,  Ary,  Ont. 
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births 

"Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord"  (Psalm  127:3) 

High,  Raymond  and  Anita  (Kauffman),  Lititz, 
Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Michelle  Lynn, 
Dec.  21,  1973. 

Hussey,  George  and  Jan  (Goertzen),  Denver, 
Colo.,  second  son,  Darrin  Tate,  Jan.  13,  1974. 

Long,  Weldon  and  Sharon  (Yoder),  Sterling, 
111.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Kriston  Eileen, 
Dec.  5, 1973. 

Nitzsche,  John  and  Carolyn  (Stucky),  West 
Point,  Neb.,  first  child,  Lisa  DeAnne,  Jan.  31, 
1974. 

Nofziger,  Cloyce  and  Nancy  (Yoder),  West 
Unity,  Ohio,  second  son,  Wendall  Ryan,  Dec. 
10,  1973. 

Oswald,  Richard  and  Theresa  (Lockawich), 
Williamsburg,  Pa.,  first  child,  Angela  Marie, 
Jan.  30,  1974. 

Rheinheimer,  Ralph  and  Carol  (Stout),  Orr- 
ville,  Ohio,  third  child,  second  son,  Jonathan 
Edward,  Nov.  28,  1973. 

Saltzman,  Gary  and  Donna  (Jantzi),  Shickley, 
Neb.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Sharia  Kay, 
Feb.  6,  1974. 

Sauder,  Duane  and  Nedra  (Freyenberger), 
Hesston,  Kan.,  second  son,  Anthony  Edward, 
Dec.  4,  1973. 

Schwartzentruber,  Nelson  and  Bernadine 
(Swartzentruber),  Croghan,  N.Y.,  first  child, 
Eric  Duane,  Dec.  18,  1973. 

Seibel,  Glenn  and  Doreen  (Pritchard),  Tal- 
mage,  Pa.,  second  son,  Brandon  Thomas,  Dec. 
9, 1973. 

Short,  Keith  and  Joan  (Stuckey),  West  Unity, 
Ohio,  first  children,  Lynne  Marie  and  Laurie 


Ann,  Dec.  19,  1973  (deceased  Dec.  20  and  21). 

Stauffer,  J.  Richard  and  Jean  (Witmer),  Man- 
heim.  Pa.,  first  child,  Lisa  Joy,  Jan.  25,  1974. 

Stauffer,  Jon  and  Karen  (Beck),  Milford,  Neb., 
second  child,  first  son,  Daniel  Jon,  Jan.  28, 
1974. 


marriages 

May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes  estab- 
lished by  the'  marriages  here  listed.  A six  months' 
free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to 
those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald  if  the 
address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Fly  — Ziegler.  — Mark  L.  Fly,  Schwenks- 
ville.  Pa.,  Towamencin  cong.,  and  Ruth  Ann 
Ziegler,  Hatfield,  Pa.,  Line  Lexington  cong.,  by 
Harold  Fly,  Dec.  22,  1973. 

Frey  — Wyse.  — Ronald  Frey,  Archbold, 
Ohio,  Zion  cong.,  and  Faith  Wyse,  Archbold, 
Ohio,  Lockport  cong.,  by  Walter  Stuckey  and  P. 
L.  Frey,  Feb.  2,  1974. 

Hott  — Martin.  — Phillip  Hott,  Sharpsburg, 
Md.,  and  Linda  Martin,  Waynesboro,  Pa.,  both 
from  Salem  Ridge  cong.,  by  Harold  Fly,  Feb.  3, 
1974. 

King  — Miller.  — Delvin  D.  King,  Albany, 
Ore.,  and  Rosalyn  M.  Miller,  Lebanon,  Ore.,  both 
from  Fairview  cong.,  by  Verl  Nofziger  and  Roy 
Hostetler,  Jan.  26,  1974. 

Metzger  — Jutzi.  — Earl  Metzger,  Elmira, 
Ont.,  and  Sharon  Jutzi,  Baden,  Ont.,  both  from 
Steinman  cong.,  by  Elmer  Schwartzentruber, 
Dec.  21,  1973. 

Ryder  — Gerber.  — Tim  Ryder,  Dalton, 
Ohio,  and  Cindy  Gerber,  Kidron,  Ohio,  both  from 


Kidron  cong.,  by  Bill  Detweiler,  Feb.  2,  1974. 

Shantz  — Roth.  — Richard  Shantz,  Baden, 
Ont.,  Shantz  cong.,  and  Connie  Roth,  Waterloo, 
Ont.,  Geiger  cong.,  by  J.  Lester  Kehl,  Feb.  1, 
1974. 

Short  — Burkholder.  — Gordon  Short,  Stry- 
ker, Ohio,  Lockport  cong.,  and  Patricia  Burk- 
holder, Archbold,  Ohio,  Evangelical  Mennonite 
cong.,  by  Charles  Zimmerman  and  Walter 
Stuckey,  Dec.  15,  1973. 

Sommers  — Wallbrown.  - Stephen  Sommers, 
Hartville,  Ohio,  and  Deborah  Wallbrown,  Union- 
town,  Ohio,  by  Richard  Dunn,  Sept.  22,  1973. 

VanArt  — Speicher.  — Stephen  C.  VanArt, 
Leola,  Pa.,  United  Methodist  Church,  and  Ver- 
onica E.  Speicher,  Mattawana  cong.,  Mattawana, 
Pa.,  by  G.  Franklin  Gray,  Jr.,  Sept.  22,  1973. 

Weaver  — Troyer.  — Michael  Weaver,  Orr- 
ville,  Ohio,  Methodist  Church,  and  Nanette 
Troyer,  Marshallville,  Ohio,  Crown  Hill  cong., 
by  Wilmer  J.  Hartman,  Oct.  27,  1973. 

Zook  — Longenecker.  — Edward  Zook,  New 
Cumberland,  Pa.,  Brethren  in  Christ  Church, 
and  Martha  Longenecker,  Elizabethtown,  Pa., 
Good  cong.,  by  Russell  J.  Baer,  Nov.  24,  1973. 


obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  those  who  are  bereaved. 

Bast,  Solomon,  son  of  George  and  Annie 
(Schrag)  Bast,  was  born  at  Wellesley,  Ont.,  Jan. 
14,  1894;  died  at  Wellesley,  Ont.,  Jan.  15, 
1974;  aged  80  y.  1 d.  His  wife,  whom  he 
married  on  June  5,  1917,  preceded  him  in  death 
in  1964.  Surviving  are  one  son  (Delton),  3 daugh- 
ters (Eileen  — Mrs.  Gordon  Hallman,  Laurene 


The  nuts  and  bolts 
give  strength  and  stability 
congregational  life 
are  found  in  BU ILDER, 
a monthly  periodical. 


In  1974  BUILDER  will  feature  issues  on  the  cutting 
edge— Gaming  (March),  Family  (April),  Women  and  the 
Church  (June),  New  Models  for  Christian  Education  (Sep- 
tember), Supplemental  Teaching  Ideas  for  the  Mennonite 
Graded  Sunday  School  Curriculum  (quarterly). 

For  all  congregational  leaders  — pastors,  teachers,  and 
Sunday  school  superintendents  of  all  ages,  church  council 
and/or  Christian  education  committees,  music  leaders,  li- 
brarians— BUILDER  provides  inspiration  and  practical 
help. 

BUILDER  is  available  in  two  editions:  Uniform  Series 
Edition  @ $1.70  per  quarter.  It  contains  30  pages  of  lead- 
ership articles  plus  teaching  aids  for  the  youth/adult 
Uniform  lessons;  General  Edition  @ $.75  per  quarter.  It 
contains  only  the  30  pages  of  leadership  articles.  These 
are  bulk  prices  to  congregations.  Individual  subscriptions 
available  on  request. 

See  your  Sunday  school  superintendent  if  you  would  like 
to  receive  a copy  or  write  to  BUILDER,  Mennonite  Pub- 
lishing House,  616  Walnut  Ave..  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683.  for 
a free  sample. 
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— Mrs.  Stanley  Zehr,  and  Janet  — Mrs.  Kenneth 
Davidson),  and  one  brother  (Simon).  He  was  a 
member  of  Zion  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  at  Mapleview  Mennonite  Church, 
in  charge  of  Henry  Yantzi  and  Alvin  Leis; 
interment  in  the  adjoining  cemetery. 

Blosser,  Edith  K.,  daughter  of  George  and 
Laura  (Weikart)  Lewis,  was  born  at  East  Lewis- 
town,  Ohio,  Apr.  4,  1893;  died  of  complications 
following  a stroke  at  Salem  Community  Hos- 
pital, Salem,  Ohio,  Jan.  26,  1974;  aged  80  y. 
9 m.  22  d.  On  June  18,  1913,  she  was  married 
to  Clinton  Blosser,  who  survives.  Also  surviv- 
ing are  4 daughters  (Laura — Mrs.  Isaac  Hel- 
frick,  Lois  — Mrs.  Clifford  Amstutz,  Doris  — 
Mrs.  Ralph  Witmer,  and  Velma),  5 sons  (Ho- 
ward, Paul,  Evan,  Carl,  and  Don),  38  grand- 
children, 4 great-grandchildren,  and  one  sister 
(Mrs.  Adelaide  Cook).  She  was  a member  of  the 
Midway  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Jan.  29,  in  charge  of  Ernest 
Martin;  interment  in  the  Midway  Cemetery. 

Brubaker,  Anna  G.,  daughter  of  Abraham 
K.  and  Lydia  (Graybill)  Brubaker,  was  born  in 
Perry  Co.,  Pa.,  Sept.  23,  1891;  died  at  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  Jan.  12,  1974;  aged  82  y.  3 m.  19  d. 
She  was  married  to  Levi  H.  Brubaker,  who  pre- 
ceded her  in  death  in  1968.  Surviving  are  3 
sons  (L.  Paul,  Aaron  J.,  and  J.  Lester),  10 
grandchildren,  and  9 great-grandchildren.  She 
was  a member  of  the  Rohrerstown  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Jan.  15,  in  charge  of  J.  Herbert  Fisher,  Paul  H. 
Gochnauer,  and  Ivan  D.  Leaman,  interment  in 
Old  Rohrerstown  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Derstine,  Norman  A.,  son  of  Noah  B.  and 
Mary  Ann  (Alderfer)  Derstine,  was  born  at  Sou- 
derton,  Pa.,  July  22,  1893;  died  at  the  Grand 
View  Hospital,  Sellersville,  Pa.,  Feb.  2,  1974; 
aged  80  y.  6 m.  11  d.  He  was  married  to  Ethel 
Moyer,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 sons 
(Ralph,  Harold,  and  Robert),  one  daughter 
(Ruth  — Mrs.  Merle  S.  Bryan),  11  grandchildren, 
6 great-grandchildren,  4 brothers  (Herbert  A., 
Alvin  A.,  Linford  A.,  and  Willis  A.),  and  one 
sister  (Mrs.  Estella  Drissell).  He  was  a member  of 
Souderton  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Feb.  6,  in  charge  of 
Richard  C.  Detweiler  and  Russell  B.  Musselman; 
interment  in  Souderton  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Galentine,  Dennis  Michael,  son  of  Allen  and 
Virginia  (Whyte)  Galentine,  was  born  at  Couders- 
port,  Pa.,  Oct.  7,  1973;  died  at  Eldred,  Pa., 
Feb.  4,  1974;  aged  3 m.  28  d.  Surviving  are  his 
parents,  2 brothers  (Joseph  Allen  and  Brian  Lee) 
and  a twin  sister  (Denise  Marie).  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  Birch  Grove  Mennonite  Church  on 
Feb.  6,  in  charge  of  Alvin  E.  Miller;  interment 
in  Annin  Creek  Cemetery. 

Groff,  Willis  K.,  son  of  David  and  Fanny 
(Kauffman)  Groff,  was  born  at  Bird  In  Hand, 
Pa.,  Mar.  8,  1895;  died  at  his  home  at  Willow 
Street,  Pa.,  Dec.  21,  1973;  aged  78  y.  9 m.  12  d. 
He  was  married  to  Frances  Myer,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (Melvin,  Norman,  and 
Willis,  Jr.),  2 daughters  (Miriam  — Mrs.  Paul 
Longenecker  and  Naomi  — Mrs.  Kermit  Sauer). 
18  grandchildren,  7 great-grandchildren,  and 
one  sister  (Naomi).  He  was  a member  of  Raw- 
linsville  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Dec.  24,  in  charge  of  Amos 
Hess  and  Galen  Groff;  interment  in  the  adjoin- 
ing cemetery. 

Hall,  Charlie  Clyde,  son  of  Josiah  M.  and 
Sarah  Jane  Anthony  Hall,  was  born  in  Wenona, 
111.,  June  10,  1894;  died  at  Washington  Nursing 
Home,  Washington,  111.,  Jan.  26,  1974;  aged 
79  y.  7 m.  16  d.  He  was  married  to  Hazel  Red- 
shaw,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 sons 
(Charles,  John,  and  Robert),  2 daughters 
(Lucille  — Mrs.  Floyd  Snyder  and  Betty  — Mrs. 
James  Radar),  12  grandchildren,  and  17  great- 
grandchildren. Five  sisters,  one  brother,  and 
one  half  brother  preceded  him  in  death.  He 


was  a member  of  the  Highway  Village  Menno- 
nite Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  in  the 
Endsley  and  Son  Funeral  Home,  Peoria,  Jan. 
29,  in  charge  of  Clarence  Sutter;  interment  in 
the  Swan  Lake  Memory  Gardens. 

Kauffman,  Katie,  daughter  of  Israel  Z.  and 
Barbara  (Smoker)  Yoder,  was  born  at  Belleville, 
Pa.,  Mar.  22,  1912;  died  at  the  Lewistown  (Pa.) 
Hospital,  Jan.  22,  1974;  aged  61  y.  9 m.  21  d. 
On  Nov.  1,  1936,  she  was  married  to  Roy  S. 
Kauffman,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 
daughters  (Esther — Mrs.  Charles  Fisher,  Bar- 
bara — Mrs.  James  Goss,  and  Judy — Mrs.  Gary 
Demaree),  2 sons  (Raymond  L.  and  Roy  S.,  Jr.), 
her  mother,  one  sister  (Sadie  — Mrs.  Fay  Kurtz), 
and  3 brothers  (John,  Jacob  I.,  and  Eli).  She  was 
a member  of  Locust  Grove  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Jan.  25,  in 
charge  of  Gerald  Peachey  and  Erie  Renno;  inter- 
ment in  Locust  Grove  Cemetery. 

Krabill,  Odes  E.,  son  of  Christian  and  Lydia 
(Miller)  Krabill,  was  born  Mar.  13,  1882;  died 
at  the  Mennonite  Home,  Rittman,  Ohio,  Jan  25, 
1974;  aged  91  y.  10  m.  12  d.  He  was  married 
to  Pearl  Kauffman,  who  preceded  him  in  death 
in  1964.  Surviving  are  one  son  (J.  Howard),  5 
grandchildren,  8 great-grandchildren,  2 sisters 
(Bertha  — Mrs.  John  L.  Yoder  and  Lucille  Kra- 
bill). One  son  (Ferman)  and  5 brothers  and  3 
sisters  preceded  him  in  death.  He  was  a member 
of  South  Union  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  Kauffman  Funeral  Home, 
West  Liberty,  Ohio,  in  charge  of  Frank  A. 
Sturpe  and  Howard  Schmitt;  interment  in  Fair- 
view  Cemetery. 

Lehman,  Doris  L.,  was  born  in  Archbold, 
Ohio,  Aug.  17,  1928;  died  at  her  home  in  Elk- 
hart, Ind.,  Sept.  24,  1973;  aged  45  y.  1 m.  7 d. 
On  June  15,  1951,  she  was  married  to  David  G. 
Lehman,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
sons  (David  A.  and  Jospeh  L.),  4 daughters  (Anne 
E.,  Margaret  Sue,  Jane  L.,  and  Mary  K.),  6 
brothers  (Donald  J.,  Herman  J.,  Harold  C.  Wes- 
ley, Wayne  J.,  and  Russel  A.  Liechty),  and  2 
sisters  (Mary  — Mrs.  Ernest  Smucker,  and  Lor- 
raine— Mrs.  Wilbur  Wyse).  She  was  a member 
of  Belmont  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  Goshen  College  Mennonite  Church 
on  Sept.  27,  in  charge  of  Ray  Bair  and  Robert 
Detweiler;  interment  in  Violett  Cemetery. 

Neff,  Elias  S.,  was  born  at  Strasburg,  Pa., 
Sept.  7,  1893;  died  at  the  Mennonite  Home, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Jan  20,  1974;  aged  80  y.  4 m. 
13  d.  He  was  married  to  Elsie  M.  Landis,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Robert  L. 
and  Leon  H.),  one  daughter  (Thelma  C.  — Mrs. 
Sanford  Landis),  8 grandchildren,  5 great-grand- 
children, 3 brothers  (Emanuel  C.,  Chester  S., 
and  Paul  D.),  2 sisters  (Ella  R.  and  Katie  Neff). 
He  was  a member  of  Paradise  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Jan.  23, 
in  charge  of  Clair  Eby,  Amos  Weaver,  Harold 
Book,  and  Elmer  Hertzler;  interment  in  the 
adjoining  cemetery. 

Roth,  Elden  E.,  son  of  Alva  and  Martha 
(Seidner)  Roth,  was  bom  near  Wauseon,  Ohio, 
June  25,  1915;  died  at  Queens  Medical  Center, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii,  following  surgery  for  a back 
injury,  Jan.  18,  1974;  aged  58  y.  6 m.  23  d. 
On  Feb.  23,  1937,  he  was  married  to  Emma 
Stamm,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  5 sons 
(Alva,  Wayne,  Lowell,  Carl,  and  Rollin)  and  11 
grandchildren.  He  was  a member  of  Lockport 
Mennonite  Church,  Stryker,  Ohio.  Funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  at  Captain  Cook,  Hawaii,  Jan. 
21,  and  at  Lockport  Mennonite  Church  on  Jan. 
27,  in  charge  of  Walter  Stuckey,  Veryl  Roth,  and 
Keith  Leinbach;  interment  in  Lockport  Ceme- 
tery. 

Roth,  Esther  Mae,  daughter  of  Amos  and 
Barbara  (Augsberger)  Roth,  was  born  in  Grove- 
land  Twp.,  111.,  Apr.  3,  1896;  died  of  cancer  at 
Morton,  111.,  Feb.  4,  1974;  aged  77  y.  10  m. 

1  d.  Surviving  are  one  brother  (Amos  Roth)  and 


one  sister  (Lydia  Albrecht).  She  was  a member 
of  First  Mennonite  Church,  Morton,  where  fu- 
neral services  were  held  on  Feb.  7,  in  charge  of 
Milo  Kauffman;  interment  in  Pleasant  Grove 
Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Ernest  T.,  son  of  Trennis  T.  and  Mary 
(Swartz)  Yoder,  was  born  at  Fair  Oaks,  Ind., 
Mar.  18,  1913;  died  of  a heart  attack  at  the 
Sarasota  Memorial  Hospital,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  Dec. 
30,  1973;  aged  60  y.  9 m.  12  d.  In  1939  he  was 
married  to  Amanda  Kurtz,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  2 daughters  (Dorothy  — Mrs.  Henry 
Shrock,  Jr.,  and  Mary  Jane — Mrs.  John  Raber, 
Jr.)  and  one  son  (Ronnie),  3 sisters  (Mrs. 
Sylvia  Holderbaum,  Mrs.  Sarah  Kauffman,  and 
Mrs.  Mary  Miller)  and  3 brothers  (Andy, 
Henry,  and  Trennis).  He  was  a member  of 
Tuttle  Avenue  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held,  in  charge  of  John  H.  Shenk 
and  Amos  Graber;  interment  in  Palms  Memorial 
Park,  Sarasota. 

Yoder,  Harvey,  son  of  Joas  and  Amanda 
(Yoder)  Yoder,  was  born  near  Inman,  Kan.,  Oct. 
2,  1895;  died  in  his  sleep  at  his  home  in  Crystal 
Springs,  Kan.,  Jan.  10,  1974;  aged  78  y.  3 m. 
8 d.  On  Apr.  8,  1925;  he  was  married  to  Feme 
Boyts,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 daugh- 
ters (Mona  Bebe  King  and  Shirley  Swartzen- 
druber),  one  son  (Doyle  E.),  7 grandchildren,  and 
3 brothers  (Irvin,  Henry,  and  Daniel).  One  son 
(Max)  preceded  him  in  death.  He  was  a member 
of  Crystal  Springs  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Jan.  13,  in  charge 
of  Earl  Buckwalter  and  Millard  Osborne;  inter- 
ment in  Crystal  Springs  Cemetery. 

Yordy,  Vernon  R.,  son  of  Noah  and  Mary 
(Ringenburg)  Yordy,  was  born  at  Flanagan,  111., 
Dec.  12,  1908;  died  near  Flanagan,  Jan.  7, 
1974;  aged  65  y.  26  d.  On  Nov.  26,  1930,  he 
was  married  to  Lucile  Neuhauser,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Robert  and  Leland), 

2 daughters  (Mrs.  Gladys  Mengarelli  and  Mrs. 
Beverly  Henderson),  9 grandchildren,  one  broth- 
er, and  3 sisters  (Mrs.  Beulah  Roeschley,  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Schneider,  and  Mrs.  Ines  Schrock).  He 
was  a member  of  the  Waldo  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Jan.  9,  in 
charge  of  Robert  Harnish;  interment  in  the 
Waldo  Cemetery. 

Yordy,  William,  son  of  Jacob  and  Katherine 
(King)  Yordy,  was  born  in  Woodford  Co.,  111., 
May  18,  1893;  died  at  Flanagan,  111.,  Jan.  21, 
1974;  aged  80  y.  8 m.  3 d.  On  July  15,  1917, 
he  was  married  to  Lillie  Mae  Saltzman,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 daughters  (Mrs. 
Aldine  Hartzler,  Mrs.  Merna  Holaway,  and  Mrs. 
Verna  Long).  11  grandchildren,  7 great-grand- 
children, 2 brothers  (Raymond  and  Amsy),  and 

3 sisters  (Mrs.  Minnie  Slagell,  Mrs.  Edna  Staffer, 
and  Mrs.  Erma  Guth).  He  was  preceded  in  death 
by  2 brothers  and  5 sisters.  He  was  a member 
of  Waldo  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Jan.  23,  in  charge  of  Robert 
Harnish;  interment  in  Waldo  Cemetery. 


Cover,  pp.  170,  171,  173  and  174,  Mennonite  Li- 
brary and  Archives,  North  Newton,  Kan.;  p.  177,  Men- 
nonite Archives,  Goshen,  Ind.;  p.  178,  Mennonite 
Quarterly  Review,  p.  179,  Joanna  K.  Wiebe;  Lower,  p. 
185,  Fred  Steiner;  p.  187,  Jan  Swartzendruber. 


calendar 

Ohio  and  Eastern  Conference  at  Central  Christian 
High  School,  Kidron,  Ohio,  Mar.  6-9. 

Homecoming,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  Apr.  26-28. 

Iowa-Nebraska  District  Conference  at  First  Mennonite 
Church,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  Aug.  13-15. 
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Three  Witnesses  Jailed  in  Rhodesia 

Three  Jehovah’s  Witnesses  have  been 
jailed  for  refusing  to  report  for  compul- 
sory military  training  in  Rhodesia. 

A government  report  said  that  two 
Witnesses,  unable  to  pay  $100  fines, 
have  been  jailed  for  two  months. 

A third,  who  reported  he  had  but  $2, 
was  sentenced  to  a 58-day  term.  The  $2 
was  confiscated  in  lieu  of  two  additional 
days  in  jail. 

Marriages  Killed  by  Neglect 

Divorce  today,  in  many  cases,  repre- 
sents “unnecessary  and  needless  butch- 
ery” of  a marriage  that  could  be  saved 
through  effort  or  professional  counseling, 
Rabbi  Harold  Lerner  said. 

Spiritual  leader  of  Toronto’s  Pride  of 
Israel  temple,  he  addressed  an  audience 
of  about  100  divorced,  single,  and  sepa- 
rated persons  at  the  Young  Men’s  He- 
brew Association.  He  said  divorce  rates 
are  climbing  because  people  today  are 
not  willing  to  face  up  to  the  challenges 
and  responsibilities  of  marriage. 

Too  often  marriage  is  based  on  a notion 
of  romantic  love  “and  divorce  statistics 
clearly  indicate  the  result  of  that  kind  of 
action,”  he  said.  One  basic  of  a good 
marriage  is  learning  how  to  preserve  the 
essence  of  romance  through  “apprecia- 
tion, tolerance,  understanding,  and  a 
recognition  that  no  couple  who  marry 
receive  a guarantee  that  will  live  happily 
ever  after.” 

“Gift  of  the  Spirit”  Was  Suppressed 

The  dean  of  Harvard’s  Divinity  School 
asserted  during  a conference  examining 
today’s  Pentecostal  phenomenon  that  if 
the  “proper”  Christian  churches  had  not 
suppressed  such  “gifts  of  the  Spirit”  as 
speaking  in  tongues  these  gifts  would  be- 
long to  the  “common  register  of  us  all.” 

The  Swedish  Lutheran  theologian,  Dr. 
Krister  Stendahl,  also  blamed  some 
Pentecostal  sects  and  movements  for 
overly  stressing  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit. 
He  said:  “It  is  obvious  to  me  . . . there 
are  suppressions  and  sometimes  what  I 
call  artificial  encouragement  going  on 
which  are  interfering  with  the  reality  of 
the  Spirit  both  ways.” 

The  evaluation  of  the  Pentecostal  stress 
on  the  supernatural  gifts  was  given  be- 
fore a symposium  on  the  charismatic  or 
neo-Pentecostal  movement  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dr.  Stendahl,  who  does  not  profess 


the  charismatic  experience  in  his  own 
life,  said  the  “proper”  churches  through 
the  ages  have  been  characterized  by  the 
“enormously  narrow  spectrum”  of  emo- 
tional expression  they  allow  within  their 
walls.  The  flashlight  voltage  of  the 
churches  just  isn’t  strong  enough  to  beat 
sin  and  drugs,”  he  added.  “A  high  vol- 
tage experience  belongs  to  us  all. 

Pastors  Good  Journalism  Students 

A professor  at  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri said  that  pastors  make  good  jour- 
nalism students.  “We  were  pleased  with 
the  way  in  which  this  group  was  moti- 
vated,” said  Dr.  Robert  P.  Knight,  asso- 
ciate professor  of  journalism  at  the 
nationally  recognized  Missouri  journalism 
school,  following  a Newswriters  Confer- 
ence for  Pastors. 

"I  had  some  degree  of  skepticism  be- 
fore they  arrived,”  he  said,  adding  that 
he  had  questioned  whether  pastors  really 
wanted  the  kind  of  training  normally 
provided  professional  journalists. 

Some  28  ministers  and  church  journal- 
ists from  six  states  were  enrolled  in  the 
newswriters  conference.  It  was  described 
as  “a  laboratory  experience  in  developing 
the  skills  of  news-gathering  and  news- 
writing that  will  prepare  pastors  to  iden- 
tify, assimilate,  and  draft  news  stories,  in 
order  to  qualify  them  as  acceptable  news- 
writers  for  the  average  daily  newspaper. 

FTC  Asks  Campaign 
Against  Cigarettes 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  rec- 
ommended that  the  federal  government 
launch  a strong  advertising  campaign  to 
discourage  smoking  and  require  stiffer 
health  warnings  on  packages  of  cigarettes 
and  “small  cigars.” 

In  its  annual  report  on  cigarette  use, 
the  FTC  suggested  to  Congress  that 
warnings  on  cigarette  packages  and  pub- 
lished advertisements  should  read:  “Warn- 
ing: Cigarette  smoking  is  dangerous  to 
health  and  may  cause  death  from  can- 
cer, coronary  heart  disease,  chronic  bron- 
chitis, pulmonary  emphysema,  and  other 
diseases.”  Warnings  on  cigarettes  now 
read:  “Warning:  the  Surgeon  General  has 
determined  that  cigarette  smoking  is  dan- 
gerous to  your  health.” 

The  FTC  said  total  cigarette  consump- 
tion reached  582  billion  in  1973.  The 
commission  called  for  a government- 
sponsored  educational  campaign  in  which 
“messages  designed  to  discourage  cig- 
arette smoking”  would  be  placed  in  the 
commercial  broadcast  and  print  media. 

Work  Schedules  and  Religious  Reliefs 

A federal  judge  has  ruled  that  work 
schedules  need  not  be  adjusted  to  meet 
the  religious  convictions  of  workers.  U.S. 


District  Judge  Morell  E.  Sharp  of  Spo- 
kane held  that  the  public  works  depart- 
ment of  Ashland,  Ore.,  did  not  have  to 
change  the  work  schedule  of  Albert  Le- 
land  Fisher  to  meet  his  beliefs  as  a Sev- 
enth-day Adventist. 

Judge  Sharp  said  the  Civil  Rights  law 
of  1964  does  not  apply  and  added,  “The 
U.S.  Constitution  does  not  require  an 
employer  to  accommodate  a work  sched- 
ule to  a worker’s  religious  beliefs.” 

Adventists  observe  the  Sabbath  from 
sunset  Friday  to  sunset  Saturday.  In  the 
winter  months  Mr.  Fisher  twice  left  work 
at  4:00  p.m.  so  that  he  could  get  home 
before  sunset,  although  his  shift  lasted 
until  4:30  and  he  had  made  no  arrange- 
ments to  leave  early.  His  superiors  spoke 
to  him  about  the  early  departures.  He 
resigned  and  sued  the  city  in  1972. 

Sees  “Puritan  Ethics”  in  Red  China 

A Jesuit  priest,  recently  returned  from 
a 20-day  visit  to  the  People’s  Republic 
of  China,  said  religion  has  “evaporated” 
in  China  but,  paradoxically,  there  has 
evolved  an  entire  nation  practicing  “Puri- 
tan ethics.” 

“For  me,  the  paradox  of  China  was 
that  the  Chinese  have  a society  many 
anticommunists  would  appreciate,”  said 
William  Van  Etton  Casey,  S.J.,  professor 
at  Holy  Cross  College  and  editor  of  the 
school’s  Quarterly.  “They  are  clean,  they 
live  in  a strict  and  orderly  society,  and 
practice  the  Puritan  ethic  of  devotion  to 
work.” 

Casey  drew  a picture  of  a litterless 
land  of  obedient  children;  where  teen- 
agers get  “high”  on  calisthenics,  not 
drugs;  where  the  population  thrives  on 
an  all  but  consuming  work  ethic  and  no 
observable  vices  — except  a tendency  to 
chain-smoke. 

Death  of  a Church-Related  School 

The  College  of  Emporia,  a 92-year-old 
United  Presbyterian  school  in  Emporia, 
Kan.,  has  closed  and  trustees  are  at- 
tempting to  negotiate  sale  of  land,  build- 
ings, and  equipment. 

Declining  enrollment,  lack  of  financial 
support,  and  “changing  times”  in  which 
junior  colleges  and  technical  schools  are 
challenging  small  liberal  arts  colleges 
were  given  as  the  reason  for  closure  by 
Robert  J.  Trins,  chief  administrative 
officer. 

When  the  college  closed  at  the  end  of 
the  fall  1973  semester,  there  were  432 
students,  all  of  whom  had  been  placed 
in  other  schools.  Enrollment  had  ex- 
ceeded 1,000  in  1969.  Trustees  decided 
to  phase-out  the  college  in  late  1973 
after  the  November  payroll  could  not  be 
met  and  a $125,000  matching  grant  offer 
was  lost. 
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The  Minuteness  of  a Mere  Century 


When  the  Mennonites  came  to  North  America  from  Rus- 
sia a century  ago,  they  moved  onto  lands  in  Manitoba  and 
Kansas  from  which  the  native  peoples  had  only  recently 
been  pushed.  That  is  a fact.  How  do  the  descendants  of 
those  immigrants  now  take  that  fact  into  account  as  they 
prepare  to  celebrate  the  conclusion  of  their  first  100 
years  on  this  continent? 

Do  they  ignore  this  historic  reality,  focusing  rather  on 
the  countless  pleasant  things  that  have  happened  in  the 
intervening  century?  Or,  do  they  acknowledge  their  com- 
plicity, albeit  unwitting,  in  displacing  the  Indians  and  bene- 
fiting from  their  misfortunes? 

The  mistaken  notion  seems  to  be  afoot  that  celebration 
concentrates  blindly  on  the  happy  occasions.  Not  so.  Mis- 
takes can  be  admitted  and  rectified  without  building  up  an 
unhealthy  backlog  of  guilt.  The  celebration  will  in  fact 
be  incomplete  if  the  celebrants’  errors  and  insensitivities 
are  not  confessed  and  corrected. 

Henry  J.  Gerbrandt,  executive  secretary  of  the  Confer- 
ence of  Mennonites  in  Canada  and  a descendant  of  the 
1874  settlers,  reminds  his  people  that  they  should  keep  at 
least  one  eye  on  the  future  as  they  look  at  the  past. 

“In  the  minuteness  of  a mere  century  within  the  time- 
lessness of  history,”  Mr.  Gerbrandt  said  in  his  annual  re- 
port, “we  should  perhaps  spend  less  time  celebrating  the 


past  century  than  learning  to  face  the  one  that  lies  before 
us.  We  admire  our  forefathers  and  pay  tribute  to  their 
pioneering  work  . . . but  the  pioneering  in  this  second 
century  will  need  to  move  beyond  the  breaking  of  the  vir- 
gin prairies,  the  building  of  our  traditional  villages,  and 
the  transplanting  of  our  time-proven  institutions  into  a 
new  world.” 

“The  Mennonite  Church,  driven  out  of  the  city  in  its 
embryo  stages  in  the  sixteenth  century,”  he  said,  “is 
completing  the  cycle  and  is  moving  back  into  the  city.  It 
has  yet  to  be  proven  if  it  can  survive  in  an  urban  setting. 

. . . We  must  discover  a theology  of  evangelism  and  mis- 
sion outreach  without  compromising  our  Anabaptist  unique- 
ness by  simply  copying  other  evangelicals. 

“We  must  be  actively  involved  in  transcultural  faith- 
sharing activities  during  this  most  crucial  era  of  history 
when  the  third  world  peoples  have  their  own  recovery  of 
some  past  cultural  values  which  they  lost  during  the  days 
of  colonialism  and  Christianization. 

“We  must  rediscover  new  models  of  lifestyle  and  con- 
gregational and  intercongregational  structures.  We  must 
learn  how  to  relate  meaningfully  to  other  Mennonite  bodies 
and  even  to  the  Christians  of  the  larger  Protestant  and 
Catholic  groups.  We  must  find  handles,  in  keeping  with 
our  faith  and  character,  to  be  the  salt  of  the  earth  and 
the  light  of  the  world.”  — Larry  Kehler 


After  100  Years:  A Wider  View 


As  Paul  Erb  shows  in  his  article,  one  of  the  happy  as- 
pects of  the  history  of  Mennonite  migrations  is  the  way 
Mennonites  already  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada  helped  the 
newcomers.  Now  there  were  many  other  immigrants  and 
it  may  be  asked  why  they  did  not  help  these  also.  And 
there  were  many  other  people  in  the  world  with  a vari- 
ety of  needs.  Why  did  they  not  help  these? 

But  this  is  ridiculous.  We  can  only  be  expected  to  help 
people  we  know.  There  is  a limit  to  how  far  one  can 
stretch  his  concerns.  And  the  world  view  of  100  years  ago 
was  more  limited  than  ours  today.  News  of  the  world  was 
slow  and  scanty.  Transportation  was  the  same. 

We  have  learned  a lot  in  the  last  100  years  about  the 
possibilities  of  helpfulness.  Mennonites  are  now  scattered 


around  the  world  and  wherever  they  are  we  may  do  them 
good.  And  having  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  church 
throughout  the  world  extends  our  vision  of  neighborhood. 

Having  a wider  view  widens  our  opportunities  and  re- 
sponsibilities. For  example,  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
recently  pondered  the  shortage  of  food  in  the  world  and 
asked  what  Mennonites  can  do  about  it.  One  concrete  pro- 
posal is  for  every  Mennonite  family  to  survey  its  food 
budget  and  reduce  it  by  10  percent  to  save  food  and 
money  for  the  hungry. 

This  is  our  new  opportunity.  One  hundred  years  ago  we 
were  called  to  help  our  Russian  brothers  and  sisters.  Now 
we  are  called  to  help  the  world.  Are  we  open  to  this 
new  opportunity?  — Daniel  Hertzler. 
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King  Jesus'  Call 
to  Mission  in  '74 

by  David  A.  Shank 


The  New  Faces  of  Missions:  A special 
issue  prepared  in  cooperation  with 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 


Editor’s  Note:  How  do  you  write  about  the  Christian 
mission  in  words  to  make  our  tired  old  eyes  light  up? 
Missionary-on-furlough  David  A.  Shank  has  gone  back  to 
the  beginning  and  sketched  again  the  story  of  Jesus  and 
His  disciple  band  or,  if  you  will.  His  ambassadors.  The 
words  of  Christ,  said  Shank,  constitute  a foreign  policy, 
around  “to  call  all  nations  to  turn  around  and  follow  His 
new  order  of  life  in  justice  and  peace.” 

Recently  also,  the  elected  head  of  the  world’s  most 
powerful  nation  outlined  his  own  foreign  policy.  Followers 
of  Christ  whose  lives  are  affected  by  this  policy  need  to 
discern  carefully  how  they  may  carry  out  the  policy  of 
Jesus  their  King. 

Situation  I.  The  new  head  of  state  in  exile,  presiding 
over  the  New  Provisional  Government,  is  giving  to  his 


collaborators  a general  but  very  clear  policy  for  the  time 
of  confrontation  and  conflict  which  lies  ahead  of  them  all: 
“I  am  sending  you  as  I was  sent.” 

This  small  group,  changed  almost  overnight  from  loyalists 
into  ambassadors,  are  being  given  as  bona  fide  emissaries 
a strategy  which  is  defined  for  them  in  unmistakable  terms. 
They  are  to  be  sent  out  of  their  beachhead  of  newly  or- 
dered life  into  the  world  with  its  totally  foreign  spirit.  They 
are  armed  with  a strong  memory  of  earlier  parallel  instruc- 
tions for  resistance:  “In  the  world,  but  not  of  the  world 
. . . as  I. . . .” 

No  doubt  the  implications  of  this  policy  take  on  meaning 
as  these  men  recall  how  the  impact  of  this  leader  had 
originally  moved  them  to  allegiance.  In  fact,  it  will  in  a 
later  secret  meeting  be  confirmed  into  a worldwide 
strategy  of  creating  loyalist  cells  of  expansion  by  the  infil- 
tration of  all  countries.  But  for  now  their  oft-threatened 
but  always  victorious  chief  is  sharing  with  them  and  prom- 
ising to  them  that  same  spirit  which  they  had  experienced 
in  their  contacts  with  him. 

They  are  moved  to  greater  loyalty  as  they  recall  in- 
structions given  prior  to  an  earlier  mission:  “ . . . wise  as 
serpents,  innocent  as  doves,  sheep  in  the  midst  of  wolves 
. . . freely  you  have  received,  freely  give.”  The  pattern 
for  policy  and  strategy  is  clear  to  them  as  they  are  about 
to  begin  their  mission  in  a world  foreign  to  his  spirit;  in- 
deed, he  had  indicated  it  over  and  over  again:  “As  I . . . 
so  you.  ” 

The  hasty  work-session  had  begun  with  that  word  which 
all  nations  in  all  of  creation  must  hear  and  experience: 
“Peace.  . . .”  The  chief  has  spelled  out  rapidly  his  new 
nation’s  foreign  policy  in  personal  terms  defined  by  what 
he  has  done  and  how  he  has  done  it.  Now,  in  his  newly 
perceived  authority,  he  closes  the  meeting  with  the  same 
word  which  had  rallied  his  partisans  from  abandon  to  am- 
bassadorship: “ . . . forgive.  ...” 

The  very  one  who  had  come  to  call  and  lead  a whole 
people  to  a new  life  and  order  of  justice  and  peace  had 
been  judged  as  a destructive  rebel  threat.  The  men  now 
with  him  had  heard  him  in  death  agony  cry  out  that  word, 
“Forgive  them,”  instead  of  curing  his  persecutors  and 
killers.  And  now  supreme  in  that  authority  of  love,  he 
sends  his  ambassadors  with  this  word  of  forgiveness  to 
call  all  nations  to  turn  around  and  follow  his  new  order  of 
life  in  justice  and  peace. 

The  hideout  is  lit  up  in  a new  way  as  these  ten  am- 
bassadors who  are  present  contemplate  together  their  new 
unequaled  worldwide  task,  which  they  surely  cannot  com- 
pletely grasp  . . . and  the  Lord,  Jesus,  disappears  from 
their  midst.  1 

Situation  II.  At  the  beginning  of  his  second  year  in 
office,  the  elected  head  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  power- 
ful nation  that  world  history  has  ever  known  sends  a letter 
to  the  Congress  to  inform  it  that  he  is  outlining  a new 
foreign  policy  and  strategy  for  the  next  ten  years  in  a 


way  that  none  of  his  predecessors  had  ever  done.  That 
document  will  be  the  key  to  the  work  of  the  ambassadors 
of  that  great  country  as  they  will  go  out  among  the  many 
nations  of  the  world  under  the  guidance  of  its  author, 
later  to  become  the  most  highly  traveled  secretary  of  state 
in  history. 

There  is  nothing  secret  nor  hidden  about  that  document 
nor  its  text.  The  citizens  of  that  country  and  its  represen- 
tatives, as  well  as  any  one  else  in  any  of  the  other  nations 
of  the  world,  can  learn  from  that  document.  What  does 
it  say? 

“This  is  the  message  of  the  doctrine  I announced  at 
Guam  — the  “Nixon  Doctrine.”  Its  central  thesis  is  that 
the  United  States  will  participate  in  the  defense  and 
development  of  allies  and  friends  . . . where  it  makes  a 
real  difference  and  is  considered  in  our  interest. 

“Our  objective  in  the  first  instance  is  to  support  our 
interests  (italics  in  the  original  text)  over  the  long  run 
with  a sound  foreign  policy.  The  more  that  policy  is 
based  upon  a realistic  assessment  of  our  and  others’  inter- 
ests, the  more  effective  our  role  can  be  in  the  world. 

“Our  interests  must  shape  our  commitments  in  the  light 
of  a careful  assessment  of  our  own  national  interests  and 
those  of  other  countries  of  the  specific  threat  to  those 
interests,  and  of  our  capacity  to  counter  those  threats  at  an 
acceptable  risk  and  cost.” 
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The  preamble  to  the  text  was  from  a previous  message 
delivered  only  a half  year  earlier  to  an  Air  Force  graduat- 
ing class:  “Only  societies  that  believe  in  themselves  can 
rise  to  their  challenges.” 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  policy  and  strategy  as 
developed  in  the  document  clarifies  the  how  of  that  major 
thesis:  Peace  through  partnership  with  those  who  under- 
stand our  interests,  national  military  strength  and  the 
strongest  world  power  as  a prerequisite  to  that  peace, 
and  finally  a willingness  to  negotiate  our  differences  with 
other  nations  from  that  position  of  power. 

This  public  and  eventually  worldwide  exposure  of  this 
foreign  policy  was  a very  helpful  thing  for  those  of  that 
nation  who  wanted  to  know  why  and  how  its  government 
— and  thus  the  nation  — was  conducting  itself  in  the  world, 
where  other  nations  also  act  in  their  interests.  It  was  also 
a very  helpful  document  for  these  other  nations  who  could 
then  expose  to  their  peoples  why  and  how  that  greatest 
and  most  powerful  nation  was  doing  what  it  was.  Obvious- 
ly its  total  implications  as  administered  by  its  ambassadors 
around  the  world  could  not  be  completely  grasped.  ...* 1  2 

Situation  III.  Cells  of  loyalists  of  Jesus  — he  is  Lord  of 
all  — are  gathering  together  regularly  to  listen  to  each 
other,  to  listen  to  his  words,  to  be  renewed  in  his  spirit, 
to  determine  anew  what  it  means  to  be  sent  into  the 
world  by  him.  This  is  called  the  assembly  (sometimes 
“church”).  What  is  done  and  said  and  decided  in  those 
gatherings  determines  the  foreign  policy  as  it  is  carried  out. 
Many  times  the  cells  themselves,  and  the  world  around 
them,  ask  whether  that  policy  as  carried  out  is  really  the 
policy  and  strategy  of  the  head. 

This  problem  is  real  for  the  cells  in  whatever  nation  or 
country  they  are.  For  it  is  often  not  observed  by  them  that 
the  cells  of  loyalists  easily  take  on  the  spirit  of  the  sur- 
rounding world,  in  its  political,  social,  economic,  moral, 
technical  impact;  resistance  is  not  always  easy,  for  it  is 
not  always  clear  that  the  Lord  of  all  wants  his  mission  to 
be  carried  on  through  infiltration  in  all  of  these  aspects 
of  human  life,  yet  in  context  of  absolute  loyalty. 3 

Situation  IV.  Accredited  representatives  of  well- 
established  cells  of  loyalists  of  Jesus  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  as  well  as  those  in  Canada  in  the  year  1974, 
will  gather  together  to  help  their  cells  in  this  country 
fulfill  their  mission  in  the  rest  of  the  world  where  the 
foreign  policy  of  their  nations  are  known,  and  where  the 
orders  of  Jesus  have  often  been  carried  out  for  creating 
cells  where  the  elements  of  his  foreign  policy  have  not 
always  been  followed:  “As  I ...  so  you.”  These  people 
are  called  mission  boards.  Their  problem:  How  to  lead  the 
cells  of  Jesus  from  which  they  come,  which  are  in  the 
richest  and  most  powerful  area  of  the  world  with  its  clear 
foreign  policy,  in  such  a way  that  those  cells  really  do 
fulfill  in  the  world  in  a specific  time  that  is  given  to  them 
the  mission  that  the  head  expects  all  of  his  loyalists  to 


carry  out.  In  other  words,  “What  shall  our  foreign  policy 
be  today  as  cells  of  followers  of  Jesus,  the  King?” 

Here  are  some  questions  that  must  be  asked: 

1.  The  per  capita  income  within  the  United  States  is 
$3,779.  Robert  Mac-Namara,  president  of  the  World  Bank, 
reports  that  800  million  people  (four  times  the  population 
of  the  U.S.  and  40  percent  of  the  population  of  the 
developing  countries  of  the  Third  World)  must  live  on  30 
cents  per  day  or  $110  per  year.  What  does  this  mean  for 
the  cells  in  the  United  States  in  terms  of  help  due  to 
those  brothers  and  sisters  living  in  the  midst  of  those  800 
million  people? 

What  is  their  mission  to  their  own  nation  to  help  it  ful- 
fill — beyond  its  own  interests  — some  human  responsibility 
to  those  nations  in  which  cells  of  Jesus  loyalists  exist?  For 
example  in  1971  the  United  States  gave  for  these  pur- 
poses only  3/10  of  one  percent  of  its  gross  national  prod- 
uct. By  1975  by  official  planning  this  nation  will  be  next 
to  the  bottom  in  this  kind  of  help  with  only  one  fourth  of 
one  percent  of  our  GNP  available  for  needy  developing 
nations. 

2.  What  does  it  mean  to  send  people  from  our  cells  to 
serve  those  people  in  these  cells?  What  kind  of  people 
are  needed?  Who  should  decide  what  kind  of  people  are 
needed?  We  in  our  cells  and  in  our  Boards?  Or  they  in 
their  cells?  Or  both?  And  how? 

3.  Where  are  the  areas  in  the  world  where  there  are  no 
cells,  or  only  weak  cells?  Who  can  best  do  the  work  in 
these  places?  People  from  our  cells?  Or  brothers  and 
sisters  from  closer  areas?  How  shall  we  decide? 

4.  How  should  the  persons  sent  from  our  cells  make  it 
clear  that  they  represent  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  that  they 
are  not  in  some  other  country  representing  the  United 
States  who  is  working  for  its  own  interests?  How  do  they 
make  it  clear  to  themselves,  to  the  people  in  the  other 
nations,  to  the  people  in  their  own  nation? 

5.  Should  those  who  are  sent  give  themselves  only  to 
finding  new  loyalists  to  Jesus  and  setting  up  new  cells?  Or 
should  they  teach  new  ones?  Or  should  they  teach  lead- 
ers? Or  should  they  help  in  developing  cell  life?  Or  should 
they  help  to  develop  agriculture,  business,  education, 
health  as  cell  members? 

6.  Should  they  go  only  to  those  cells  in  other  nations  that 

have  been  planted  by  the  cells  from  which  they  them- 
selves come?  Or  should  they  go  to  cells  that  just  seem  to 
have  grown  by  themselves  through  the  Word  of  the  Lord 
and  by  the  power  of  his  Spirit?  ^ 


Footnotes: 

1.  The  event  occurred  in  Jerusalem,  it  is  thought,  in  the  year  30  dating  from  what 
was  thought  to  be  the  time  of  the  birth  of  the  head  called  Jesus.  One  of  the  ambas- 
sadors and  members  of  that  Provisional  Government  reports  this  in  his  own  comments 
concerning  the  impact  of  Jesus  upon  himself  (cf.  Good  News,  by  John,  chapter  20:19- 
23).  The  scene  is  descriptive  language,  not  symbolic. 

2.  The  event  occurred  on  February  18,  1970,  in  Washington,  D.C.  It  can  be  read  in 
its  totality  in  the  Congressional  Record  (Vol.  116,  part  3,  p.  3821  ff.)  of  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  91st  Congress  of  the  United  States  or  America.  The  scene  is  descriptive 
language,  not  symbolic. 

3.  This  has  been  going  on  from  the  year  30  until  the  present,  and  these  cells  with 
all  kinds  of  names  and  shapes  and  understandings  now  exist  in  a large  majority  of 
the  nations  of  the  world,  as  of  this  writing. 
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The 

New  Missionaries 

edited  by  David  E.  Hostetler 


The  word  “missions”  does  not  call  up  the  same  images 
and  ideas  to  all  Christians.  For  some,  it  is  a reminder  of 
the  glorious  days  when  heroic  men  and  women  of  God  went 
forth  to  “pagan”  places — Ceylon,  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
or  the  jungles  of  South  America — to  “convert  the  heath- 
en.” For  the  less  interested,  the  term  meant  something 
the  church  did  “over  there.”  Still  others  did  not  like  the 
idea  of  exporting  North  American  brands  of  Christianity.  If 
attitudes  were  placed  on  a continuum,  they  might  range  from 
completely  negative  to  fervently  positive. 

Whatever  our  feelings  toward  missions,  we  in  North 
America  are  sending  and  supporting  a small  army  of  35 
to  40,000  missionaries  overseas.  The  Mennonite  Church  has 
a fair  contingent  at  work  when  one  considers  not  only  the 
traditional  types  but  also  the  more  highly  specialized  per- 
sons. 

The  series  which  follows  is  not  unique  in  its  endorsement 
of  missions,  but  rather  in  the  approach.  Each  of  the  per- 
sons writing  serves  in  an  enabling  or  supportive  role. 
The  stories  come  from  Lagos,  Nigeria;  Bragado,  Argentina; 
Southern  Africa;  Nazareth,  Israel;  Accra,  Ghana;  and  from 
a missionary  preparing  to  go  to  Zaire. 

For  the  most  part,  the  writers  tell  their  stories  in  their 
own  words. 

Assignment  in  Nigeria,  by  B.  Charles  and  Grace  Hos- 
tetter.  Recently,  at  a guesthouse  in  Nigeria,  we  met  an 
American  woman  who  had  just  completed  a teaching  as- 
signment with  the  Peace  Corps  in  Sierra  Leone.  She  was 
traveling  in  Nigeria  before  returning  to  the  United  States. 
As  we  talked,  we  discovered  she  also  was  a Mennonite. 
After  we  told  her  about  our  work  and  described  what  we 
were  doing,  she  replied,  “Isn’t  that  a rather  strange  as- 
signment?” 

For  us  to  be  sent  to  help  an  African  Independent  church 
establish  a Bible  training  school  for  church  leaders  and  to 
teach  in  that  school,  with  no  denominational  strings  at- 


tached, is  perhaps  an  unusual  assignment.  This  concern  for 
the  church  of  Jesus  Christ  beyond  denominational  lines  is, 
in  itself,  speaking  to  a group  that  is  very  strongly  self- 
centered  and  motivated. 

The  Independent  Churches  have  grown  up  as  a reaction 
against  religion  that  seemed  geared  to  a white  man’s  and 
not  African  culture.  When  the  Bible  was  translated  into 
tribal  languages,  the  nations  read  it  differently  than  they 
had  been  taught  it  by  the  missionaries.  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment they  saw  thought  patterns  and  practices  so  near  those 
of  their  tribal  religions  that  they  felt  much  more  at  home 
with  that  part  of  the  Bible  than  with  the  New.  As  they 
developed  their  own  churches,  they  incorporated  those 
things  from  the  Old  Testament  that  were  familiar  to  them. 
They  reasoned  that  God  wrote  the  Old  Testament  as  well 
as  the  New  for  the  help  and  guidance  of  His  people. 

So  the  Independent  Churches  may  run  the  gamut  from 
near  paganism  to  evangelical  Christianity  in  their  African 
context.  These  people  say  they  aren’t  like  us  who  only 


Grace  and  B.  Charles  Hostetter,  Nigeria 


believe  the  New  Testament  — they  believe  the  whole  Bible. 

Most  of  the  people  in  the  church  we  are  serving  are  as 
ignorant  of  the  way  American  Christians  worship  as  we 
are  of  the  way  they  worship.  When  one  comes  to  this 
church,  he  needs  to  get  acquainted  with  a whole  new  reli- 
gious vocabulary.  First  the  names  of  the  church  officers 
and  ministers  are  different:  primate,  chancellor,  apostle, 
bishop,  archdeacon,  senior  prophet,  prophet,  spiritual 
mother,  lady  president,  deaconess,  and  the  like. 

Place  names  may  also  sound  strange  to  us:  Mercy 
Grounds,  Healing  Homes,  Holy  Mounts,  St.  Michael’s  Par- 
lor, the  Tents,  and  many  more. 

Then  there  are  the  spiritual  exercises:  rolling,  jumping, 
divine  inquiry,  visions,  dreams,  white  fasting,  red  fasting, 
dry  fasting,  vigils,  struggles,  shouting,  clapping,  and  Spirit- 
filling. Add  to  these  the  spiritual  equipment  — holy  rods, 
bare  feet,  holy  water,  holy  oil,  crosses,  candles,  incense, 
prayer  gowns,  robes,  women’s  coverings  — and  you  get 
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some  idea  of  the  new  symbols  these  Christians  have 
adopted. 

Where  and  how  does  an  American  Mennonite  missionary 
fit  in  here?  Well,  the  church  asked  us  to  teach  the  Bible 
in  their  seminary,  which  is  on  a high  school  level  of  in- 
struction. We  accepted  because  the  church  put  no  restric- 
tions on  our  teaching.  We  arranged  the  whole  curriculum 
and  selected  the  textbooks,  as  well  as  the  books  for  the 
seminary  library. 

They  haven’t  asked  us  to  help  them  with  their  church 
doctrine  or  polity.  They,  like  others,  don’t  want  outsiders 
telling  them  how  to  run  their  church.  But  if  our  students 
are  willing  to  have  the  Bible  taught  them,  and  they  learn 
God’s  plan  through  it,  our  assignment  is  a legitimate  one. 

Last  June  we  graduated  the  first  class  of  ten  students 
from  the  three- year  Bible  school  program.  They  were 
from  three  West  African  countries.  Since  returning  from 
our  summer  furlough  in  the  U.S.,  we  have  met  all  but  one 
of  our  graduates.  We  found  the  church  had  given  them 
significant  assignments.  The  graduates  were  enthusias- 
tic about  teaching  the  Bible  in  the  churches  where  they 
are  now  leaders. 

One  reported,  however,  that  the  people  in  the  church  to 
which  he  was  sent  only  wanted  to  be  told  “visions  and 
dreams,”  and  that  they  would  go  away  if  he  preached  very 
much  Bible  to  them. 

Many  of  the  churches,  after  seeing  the  graduates  per- 
form, are  asking  to  have  someone  from  our  Bible  school 
come  and  lead  them. 

These  African  Independent  Churches  have  an  appeal  to 
Africans  that  many  of  the  mission-formed  churches  lacked. 
If  these  brotherhoods  are  the  church  of  the  New  Africa, 
as  many  of  us  believe,  then  anything  we  can  do  to  rein- 
force the  biblical  perception  of  the  church  is  fulfilling  the 
Great  Commission. 

Editor’s  note:  Wilbert  Shenk,  associate  director  of  over- 
seas missions,  at  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  in  Elkhart, 
Indiana,  is  currently  taking  advanced  studies  in  the  area  of 
independent  church  movements  at  a university  in  Aber- 
deen, Scotland.  Invitations  are  coming  in  for  the  Board  to 
relate  to  other  African  churches. 

The  next  contribution  has  to  do  with  a “mission”  be- 
coming church. 

Mission  Becoming  Church  in  Argentina,  by  Dennis 
Byler.  What  is  the  new  face  of  missions  in  Argentina  in 
1974?  To  me,  it  means  being  involved  with  the  dynamic 
process  of  transforming  mission  into  church.  For  over  fifty 
years,  the  Mennonite  work  in  Argentina  was  essentially  a 
mission.  This  implied  a certain  amount  of  paternalism  and 
missionary  control. 

The  change  began  with  the  decision  at  Mission  Board 
headquarters  to  begin  limiting  missionary  involvement 
due  to  the  church’s  advanced  stage  of  development  and 
sense  of  responsibility.  The  church  seemed  to  be  ready. 
But  transition  has  not  been  smooth.  After  some  seesaw- 
ing, the  process  now  seems  irrevocable. 


As  the  church  becomes  independent  in  Argentina,  many 
of  the  features  of  the  mother  church  will  be  lost.  This  is 
sometimes  frightening,  because  one  cannot  help  wonder- 
ing, at  times,  whether  the  final  product  can  still  be  called 
“Mennonite.” 

For  example,  some  of  our  congregations,  especially  those 
which  are  participating  most  in  the  new  wind  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  are  baptizing  by  immersion.  In  several  congrega- 
tions, young  men  have  served  or  soon  will  serve  in  the 
military.  And  when  I talked  with  them,  they  found  the 
concept  of  nonresistance  a novelty.  The  constant  exposure 
to  literature  of  other  denominations,  especially  Baptist 
— because  of  a pitiful  lack  of  Mennonite  material  in 
Spanish  — has  undermined  the  sense  of  denominational 
identity. 

But  as  the  church  comes  of  age  and  achieves  indepen- 
dence, the  Lord  provides  the  necessary  resources  toward 
the  continuing  formation  of  a biblical  church  with  some 
clearly  identifiable  Anabaptist  values.  Several  congrega- 
tions have  developed  a plural  ministry,  comprised  of  part- 
time  workers.  Good  discipline  is  exercised  in  some 
churches.  There  appears  to  be  a new  biblicism:  a will- 
ingness to  read  the  Bible  with  openness  and  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  then  to  practice  what  is 
found  there. 

As  leaders  and  laymen  have  felt  their  inadequacy  to 
bear  the  responsibility  which  is  thrust  upon  them  during 
the  transition,  many  have  turned  to  the  Lord  in  despera- 
tion and  received  a much  greater  awareness  of  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  carrying  out  their  ministry.  The  Lord 
is  raising  up  prophets,  apostles,  teachers,  and  persons  with 
other  gifts  to  continue  the  work  which  was  begun  in  Christ 
Himself.  This  will  bring  the  church  to  maturity  and 
growth,  both  feeding  on  her  own  inner  resources. 

My  task  is  to  cooperate  with  and  be  a part  of  the  matura- 
tion process.  This  means  working  in  a team  with  the 
Argentine  leaders  and  often  subjecting  myself  to  their  coun- 
sel. The  church  of  the  Lord  moves  on,  and  it  is  good 
to  be  a part  of  it. 

Missions  or  Another  Involvement,  by  Maynard  Kurtz.  I 
believe  that  one  of  the  functions  of  the  church  is  mission. 
In  my  more  idealistic  moments,  however,  I wish  we  could 
do  away  with  mission  boards  and  that  all  Christians 
would  share  the  good  news  as  they  go. 

I’m  excited  by  the  bank  manager,  the  school  inspector, 
the  doctor  at  the  government  hospital,  who  are  living 
their  faith  on  the  job.  They  have  no  connection  with  mis- 
sion boards,  but  they  are  deeply  committed  to  Christ  and 
the  church.  This  is  mission. 

A problem  with  being  labeled  “missionary”  is  that  one  is 
seen  as  a professional  Christian.  Just  as  one  has  certain 
expectations  for  a farmer  or  a dentist,  so  one  has  ex- 
pectations for  a missionary. 

Many  of  us,  however,  would  not  have  obeyed  Christ’s 
injunction  to  go  had  it  not  been  for  the  church’s  teaching 
and  prodding.  And  so  I believe  in  mission  and  mission 
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boards.  Yet  our  going  must  take  us  not  only  to  the  pul- 
pits but,  even  more,  to  the  fields  and  factories  — the  places 
where  people  live  and  wrestle  with  their  problems. 

It  is  important,  in  going  to  another  culture,  that  we 
leave  our  neat  packet  of  answers  behind  — or,  at  least,  in 
our  hip  pocket  for  private  reference  only  — acknowledging 
that  Jesus  is  the  Lord.  We  need  to  go  with  the  conscious 
aim  of  learning  from  the  host  culture,  trying  always  to 
understand.  We  cannot  hope  to  make  more  than  a surface 
impression  or  to  be  heard  if  we  are  not  first  sensitive  and 
do  not  listen. 

What  is  the  correct  greeting  for  the  morning?  For  the 
afternoon?  When  does  one  use  the  right  hand?  When  the 
left?  Why  do  people  take  their  sick  children  to  the  local 
herbist  rather  than  to  the  hospital?  Is  apparent  agree- 
ment a form  of  politeness  rather  than  assent? 

We  also  need  to  be  sensitive  to  the  Spirit.  The  Spirit 
is  not  contained  in  a little  black  book  produced  at  Salunga 
or  Elkhart.  It  is  the  Spirit  who  will  lead  us.  It  is  the 
Spirit  who  will  give  us  a new  set  of  answers  as  we  need 
them.  But  let’s  be  sure  the  Spirit  is  leading  and  that  we 
are  not  merely  on  an  ego  trip. 

Frustrations  in  the  Supportive  Role,  by  Joe  Haines. 
We  have  been  in  Nazareth  for  more  than  a year  and  a 
half.  We  have  grown  as  we  have  attempted  to  serve  the 
Lord  through  the  hospital  ministry. 

Since  my  role  differs  from  that  of  the  others,  I have 
found  it  frustrating,  at  times,  to  work  alongside  persons  who 
have  highly  structured  tasks,  such  as  the  doctors  and 
nurses,  or  even  the  workmen.  There  have  been  times  of 
resentment  that  I have  been  denied  a better  job  definition. 
At  the  same  time,  I realize  there  are  needs  and  opportuni- 
ties which  call  for  a ready  and  sensitive  spirit  and  to 
which  the  already  overloaded  staff  cannot  attend.  Because 
of  these  needs,  we  were  called. 

One  young  man  whom  I met  during  his  stay  at  the 
hospital  about  a year  ago  came  recently  to  share  his  needs 
as  a young  husband  and  a prospective  father.  He  ex- 
pressed a yearning  for  Christian  fellowship  and  nurture. 
There  was  evidence  that  God  was  already  working  in  his 
life.  We  will  pursue  this  opportunity. 

Then,  a young  athlete  who  was  exposed  to  Christian- 
ity while  interned  for  a football  injury  said  this  was  the 
first  time  he  had  heard  faith  presented  as  a personal 
experience  and  he  hungered  to  know  more.  Through  listen- 
ing and  sharing  he  was  led  to  Christ.  Shortly,  he  came 
and  participated  in  our  evening  service. 

The  challenge  now  is  to  attempt  to  guide  such  new  seek- 
ers to  a fellowship  where  they  can  be  accepted  and  can 
grow  in  their  faith. 

At  the  same  meeting,  the  city  engineer  came  with  his 
wife  and  afterward,  over  a cup  of  tea,  expressed  appreciation 
for  the  service.  They  have  felt  the  need,  for  a long  time,  to 
meet  with  other  young  couples  to  study  the  Word  and  pray 
together. 


Elaine  and  Joe  Haines,  Nazareth,  Israel 


So  the  Lord  is  working  and  speaking  and  He  seems  to 
have  been  preparing  us  to  move  into  these  opportunities. 

Many  of  these  meaningful  contacts  grow  out  of  the  more 
routine  ministry  of  the  hospital  — the  medical  care  here 
offered  to  the  Arabs  of  Galilee,  which  opens  hearts  and 
homes  to  the  ministry  of  the  Word.  We  share  in  the  clinics, 
pray  on  the  wards,  and  make  individual  contacts  with  the 
patients. 

These  are  uncertain  and  perplexing  days.  Many  here 
are  plagued  with  fear  and  apprehension.  Since  the  war, 
prices  have  skyrocketed  and  people  don’t  see  how  they  can 
make  it.  God  give  the  dedication  to  walk  where  the  peo- 
ple walk. 

An  Experience  in  Acceptance,  by  Irene  Weaver.  We 
were  new  in  Accra . . . and  strangers. 

My  hostess  had  come  for  me.  I was  to  be  her  guest  for 
the  day.  Hope  Adjepong  was  the  domestic  bursar  at  the 
secondary  school  in  Achimota.  Hers  was  a position  of  im- 
portance. 

She  was  also  a "spiritual  mother”  of  the  Church  of  the 
Lord  Aladura.  Today,  by  request  of  the  bishop,  she  was 
taking  me  in  her  car  to  the  homes  of  some  of  the  leading 
women  of  the  church. 

We  first  stopped  to  see  Mary  Ofori-Atta,  a delightful 
person.  Her  husband,  William,  had  earlier  been  impris- 
oned for  opposing  Kwame  Nkrumah’s  revolution.  In 
prison  he  experienced  a religious  conversion.  Then  he  was 
released.  Shortly  after  we  came  to  Accra,  William  Ofori- 
Atta  was  appointed  minister  of  education  in  K.  A.  Busia’s 
government.  Mary  served  us  tea  and  homemade  cookies. 
We  talked  of  peripheral  things.  I was  her  stranger-guest. 

What  else  was  I expecting?  Mary  had  always  treated  the 
missionaries  as  someone  special,  someone  foreign.  How 
could  I communicate?  Would  she  always  be  the  wife  of  a 
minister  in  government  to  me?  Would  I always  be  an  out- 
sider? Was  there  no  common  meeting  ground? 
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Leaving  Mary’s  tea  table,  I felt  I had  been  entertained 
but  not  understood. 

We  stopped  at  several  other  homes.  Comfort’s  husband 
owned  the  “petrol’’  station  on  the  corner  near  Nima  Cir- 
cle. Mrs.  Dwira’s  husband  was  a businessman  and  owned  a 
food  store. 

By  now,  my  hostesses  had  showered  me  with  fruit, 
yams,  and  chickens,  but  I left  feeling  very  much  in  the  outer 
circle.  I was  a status  symbol  to  them.  Their  questions  re- 
mained unanswered  in  their  minds:  What  did  I want?  Why 
had  I come? 

At  noon,  we  stopped  for  lunch  with  Grace  Afriye.  Her 
husband  had  been  an  official  in  Nkrumah’s  government.  We 
sat  down  to  a four-course  luncheon  on  imported  china. 
We  could  have  been  in  London.  We  ate  “properly.’’  Grace 
was  a good  hostess.  Then,  there  were  the  same  questions. 
1 felt  shaken,  almost  like  running  away. 

The  day  passed,  followed  by  more  days  . . . and  weeks. 
Still  there  were  more  questions  than  answers.  My  circle 
of  friends  grew  and  soon  I was  able  to  find  my  own  way 
without  an  escort.  No  one  had  to  introduce  me  as  “Mrs. 
Irene  Weaver,  sent  out  by  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
to  teach.  . . 

Now,  when  I met  a woman  on  the  street  who  was 
wearing  a mourning  cloth,  I could  put  my  arms  around  her 
without  asking  her  who  she  was  or  telling  her  anything 
about  myself.  We  could  stand  together  on  the  street  for 
a few  minutes  in  silence  and  communicate  without  words. 
Now  I could  join  the  women  on  the  beach  who  had  come 
to  pray  — no  questions  and  no  answers  were  needed. 

But  Hope,  Mary,  Grace,  Comfort,  and  me?  What  had  to 
happen  before  we  could  be  free  with  each  other  — un- 
shackled from  tradition,  status,  culture,  and  protocol? 

It  was  not  difficult  to  get  to  Grace’s  home,  so  I found 
myself  going  there  more  frequently.  Many  times  Grace 
was  entertaining  other  friends.  It  was  weeks  before  I 
understood  their  real  motive  in  coming  — Grace  was  their 
“spiritual  mother.” 

On  one  of  my  visits,  Grace  came  from  a room  in  the  back 
of  her  house  to  the  living  room,  where  we  had  been 
waiting.  There  were  the  usual  greetings  and  introductions. 
“This  is  Mrs.  Weaver.  She  and  her  husband  are  teaching 
Bible  in  our  church  and  in  other  churches  in  Accra.  . . .” 
Shortly,  each  of  the  women  said  good-bye  to  Grace  and 
me  and  left  one  by  one. 

What  was  I doing  wrong?  What  was  anybody  doing  or 
not  doing?  Wasn’t  teaching  the  Bible  a good  thing?  I 
asked  myself. 

Once,  after  other  visits  and  cruel  departure  scenes, 
Grace  and  I were  alone  in  her  front  room.  She  broke  the 
silence  by  inviting  me  to  her  prayer  room  near  the  back 
bedroom.  I slipped  off  my  shoes  and  sat  with  her  on  the 
floor.  She  prayed  for  me  and  for  her  friends  who  had  just 
left,  and  then  there  was  another  long  silence. 

“Would  you  like  to  pray?”  she  asked.  In  Grace’s  prayer 
room,  as  the  tears  fell,  I began  to  understand. 


I cam  back  one  rainy  day  to  Grace’s  home  and  again 
found  her  front  room  full  of  women  who  were  waiting  to 
see  her  and  pray  with  her. 

Will  they  leave  again?  I questioned  in  my  mind. 

When  Grace  finally  came  from  her  prayer  room,  she 
greeted  the  women  and  then  said  about  me,  “This  is 
my  friend.  She  will  pray  with  us.  Let  us  go  to  the  prayer 
room.”  We  all  slipped  off  our  shoes  and  sat  on  the  floor 
together. 

As  the  rain  dripped  off  the  eaves,  outside  the  win- 
dow, I thought,  To  these  women  now  I am  not  someone 
from  America.  I am  not  a foreign  missionary.  I am  not 
even  a Bible  teacher. 

I could  hear  Grace  saying,  “She  is  my  friend.  She  will 
pray  with  us.” 

Thank  you,  God! 

In  a recent  communication  from  Ghana,  we  have  learned 
of  a tragic  accident  in  which  Grace  was  killed.  Her  many 
friends  mourn  her  death.  I mourn  with  them,  for  she  was 
a spiritual  mother  to  me  too. 

A Pilot  in  Mission,  by  Mark  Weaver.  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark 
Weaver,  overseas  mission  associates,  flew  from  Chicago  on 
January  26  for  Besancon,  France,  for  a year  of  French 
language  study.  They  are  scheduled  to  proceed  to  Zaire 
for  service  with  Missionary  Aviation  Fellowship  following 
language  study.  MAF  has  a long  record  of  service  to  the 
Mennonite  mission  and  church  in  Araguacema,  Brazil.)  What 
is  the  function  of  MAF?  I like  to  think  of  MAF  as  a ser- 
vant. In  the  frontier  areas  of  the  world  today,  teaching  and 
evangelism  are  sometimes  hindered  by  a lack  of  adequate 
transportation  and  communication.  Thus,  church  growth 
is  held  back.  MAF  serves  to  meet  these  needs.  MAF  does 
not  exist  for  convenience  but  rather  to  be  used  as  a tool. 

What  kind  of  flying  do  we  do?  This  varies  with  the  area 
in  which  a pilot  is  flying.  It  may  be  transporting  mission- 
aries or  national  church  leaders.  It  may  be  to  carry  per- 
sonal supplies,  building  materials,  literature,  fresh  meats 
and  vegetables,  or  the  mail.  Sometimes  the  airplane  is 
used  to  take  missionary  children  to  school  or  return  them 
to  their  homes.  MAF  planes  are  always  available  for 
emergencies,  operating  as  air  ambulances. 

As  I look  forward  to  our  first  term  of  service,  I am  ex- 
cited about  working  with  the  national  church  and  becoming 
involved  with  national  leadership  training.  I see  my  job  of 
working  in  Zaire  as  not  merely  that  of  flying  an  airplane, 
but  rather  that  of  using  the  airplane  as  a tool  in  the  job 
of  building  God’s  church. 

In  conclusion:  Thus,  the  story  of  creative  missionary 
involvement  could  go  on  and  on.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  new  approaches  to  mission  have  not 
completely  taken  the  place  of  more  traditional  efforts.  Per- 
haps the  most  effective  work  will  be  done  as  the  new  and 
the  old  flow  together  to  produce  a more  dynamic  and  fruit- 
ful church,  worldwide.  £0 
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Teaming  Up  for  Mission  in  Japan 

A conversation  with  Ralph  and  Genevieve  Buckwalter 


Ralph,  a lot  of  people  have  been  saying  that  the  day  of 
the  overseas  missionary  is  past.  Is  this  the  way  you 
find  it? 

Yes  and  no.  I think  it  is  a new  day  and  there  has  to  be 
a new  relationship.  It  is  no  longer  a matter  of  the  Chris- 
tian West  sending  missionaries  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
gospel  has  taken  root  in  many  countries  around  the  world 
and  these  younger  churches  are  interested  in  sending  mis- 
sionaries to  other  countries.  This  demands  a new  relation- 
ship between  older  and  younger  churches. 

In  light  of  such  relationships,  could  you  tell  what  you 
do  as  an  overseas  missionary  in  Japan? 

We  first  went  to  Japan  in  1949  aiming  to  establish 
churches  that  would  be  rooted  in  Japan  with  Japanese  pas- 
tors. As  we  tried  to  find  our  way  at  the  beginning  we  dis- 
covered that  denominations  were  already  part  of  the  pic- 
ture. People  expected  us  to  start  a Mennonite  Church,  and 
we  did  — a church  that  we  prayed  and  hoped  would  be  a 
real  part  of  the  ongoing  Christian  movement.  At  the  be- 
ginning I served  as  missionary  pastor,  evangelist,  teacher, 
whatever.  But  we  worked  hard  from  the  outset  to  involve 
members.  The  Lord  has  blessed  and  raised  up  pastors 
and  leaders,  so  our  role  has  changed.  Now  we  stand  along- 
side the  national  pastor  in  a supportive  way  and  in  a 
continuing  teaching  ministry.  Our  task  is  on  the  growing 
edge,  reaching  out  and  making  new  contacts  and  working 
with  national  leaders  in  establishing  new  congregations. 

Being  on  the  growing  edge  would  seem  to  run  counter 
to  what  we  read  about  foreigners  not  really  being  able 
to  work  effectively.  Can  you  illustrate? 

The  Japanese  themselves  seem  to  feel  that  the  foreign 
missionary  gives  an  added  dimension  to  their  witness, 
particularly  if  we  can  work  together.  Looking  at  it  in 
one  way,  we  may  be  seen  as  someone  who  can  help  them, 
a sort  of  a window  to  the  West.  Although  there  may  be 
anti-American  feelings  for  various  reasons,  we  do  not  feel 
this  personally.  Many  doors  and  contacts  are  open  to  us. 

What  do  you  mean  by  being  supportive  of  the  Japa- 
nese pastor? 

I mean  standing  alongside  of  as  a brother  and  relating  in 
such  a way  that  he  is  affirmed  in  his  calling  and  ministry. 


In  other  words  it  is  a brotherly  kind  of  relationship  in 
which  you  are  encouraging  pastors  in  their  total  effort, 
helping  them  to  solve  their  problems  without  directing 
them.  Is  that  what  you  mean? 

That  is  right.  We  feel  one  with  them  as  members  of  the 
Hokkaido  Mennonite  Church  and  our  relationship  to  the 
church  is  one  of  brother  and  partner.  For  example,  we 
might  be  elected  to  a conference  committee  on  the  same 
level  as  anyone  else.  We  feel  comfortable  serving  in  this 
way.  Interestingly,  the  United  Church  of  Christ,  after  a 
two-year  moratorium  on  calling  new  missionaries,  decided 
to  call  missionaries  again.  But  they  said,  “The  type  of 
missionary  we  want  is  one  who  will  become  part  of  a team, 
with  church,  leaders,  and  pastors,  someone  who  can  be 
a stimulus.”  This  is  exactly  the  way  that  we  feel  comfort- 
able in  working  in  the  church  in  Japan. 

How  do  you  see  Mennonites  working  as  a team  in  Hok- 
kaido? 

I think  of  teamwork  primarily  in  the  context  of  local 
congregations  in  an  area  working  together  with  a number 
of  pastors  and  self-supporting  leaders.  But  thinking  of  it 
more  broadly  for  all  Hokkaido,  we  would  see  general 
evangelistic  missionaries,  as  well  as  self-supporting  mis- 
sionaries working  together.  Three  missionary  couples  in 
Hokkaido  now  are  self-supporting.  They  teach  in  univer- 
sities and  relate  to  a congregation  in  any  way  that  they 
can,  as  their  gifts  make  the  way,  and  as  the  church  recog- 
nizes and  invites.  There  are  several  Mennonites  who  are 
teaching  at  the  International  School,  as  overseas  mission 
associates.  We  feel  that  all  of  these  are  part  of  the  team 
including,  of  course,  Japanese  brethren  and  sisters. 

We  have  talked  about  your  being  on  the  growing  edge 
as  missionaries,  and  about  being  supportive  and  brother- 
ly in  assisting  the  Japanese  leadership  to  carry  out  their 
tasks  in  the  Hokkaido  Church.  You  also  mentioned  a 
continuing  teaching  ministry.  What  do  you  mean? 

I mean  the  opportunity  to  relate  to  the  Bible-training 
program  established  in  the  mid-1960s.  Before  that,  I think 
we  were  serving  in  a similar  role  without  really  thinking 
about  it.  Perhaps  it  was  more  of  a tutorial  relationship 
with  young  men,  simply  being  and  working  together.  The 
more  structured  program,  Eastern  Hokkaido  Bible  School, 
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Ralph  and  Genevieve 
Buckwalter 

was  set  up  around  1965  in  a flexible  pattern,  with  Brother 
Takio  Tanase  in  charge.  A number  of  missionaries  are 
assisting. 

You  have  been  listening,  Genevieve.  Is  there  something 
you  would  like  to  add? 

Yes  — in  relation  to  the  missionary  working  with  the 
Japanese  pastor.  I remember  a pastor  expressing  apprecia- 
tion for  the  experience  of  going  along  with  the  missionary 
for  out-of-town  meetings,  emphasizing  how  it  was  a real 
training  experience.  With  the  missionary  in  the  role  that 
Ralph  has  mentioned,  it  has  been  necessary  for  our  family 
to  be  mobile.  We  are  now  living  in  the  third  city.  But 
each  time  we  move,  our  horizons  have  been  broadened. 

Ralph  has  been  talking  about  the  role  of  the  pastoral 
missionary,  the  man,  but  what  about  women  on  the 
mission  field? 

Teaching  English  is  a wide-open  field  for  all  missionaries. 
Not  all  of  us  are  suited  for  this,  yet  when  people  come  to 
our  doors  requesting  English  teaching,  we  can’t  just  say, 
“That  isn’t  our  field.”  If  we  can  accept  them  with  that 
interest,  we  have  found  that  many  friendships  have  grown 
through  our  English  teaching.  In  terms  of  my  own  role  I 
have  considered  my  first  task  to  be  wife  and  mother.  This 
involved  teaching  our  children,  especially  while  they  were 
attending  Japanese  school  when  we  thought  they  needed 
English  instruction  as  well.  I feel,  too,  that  the  missionary 
wife  has  an  opportunity  in  opening  her  home  to  the  Japa- 
nese, making  them  feel  welcome  there.  We  have  some 
friends  who  come  to  our  home,  but  are  not  ready  to  come 
to  church.  Yet  real  friendship  is  growing. 

Is  the  role  and  status  of  the  Japanese  woman  in  her 
society  changing?  Are  there  stresses  and  strains? 

The  role  of  Japanese  women  is  changing.  We  hear  much 
about  women’s  lib  in  Japan  also.  But  the  Japanese  moth- 
er is  still  considered  to  be  the  parent  who  stays  at  home, 


responsible  for  rearing  the  children.  Usually  she  is  at 
home  in  the  evenings;  she  does  not  go  out  with  her  hus- 
band. Babysitters  are  not  popular  in  Japan. 

Back  to  you,  Ralph,  what  are  you  trying  to  do  in 
Japan?  What  are  you  trying  to  accomplish  as  a Hokkaido 
Mennonite  Church? 

We  are  trying  to  communicate  the  love  of  Christ,  to 
introduce  people  to  Him  so  that  they  can  be  formed  into 
fellowships,  into  church  units  in  various  places  of  society. 
We  feel  that  this  is  our  main  task:  to  share  Christ  and  to 
be  a part  of  what  He  is  doing  through  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
forming  groups  of  believers  who  are  in  touch  with  their 
communities. 

Is  this  happening,  or  is  it  just  some  sort  of  pious  goal? 

If  it  weren’t  happening,  I don’t  think  we’d  have  lasted 
for  20  years.  We  are  praising  the  Lord  that  it  is  happening, 
although  we  wish  it  would  happen  faster.  We  tend  to  be- 
come impatient,  but  if  we  let  the  Lord  work  (and  He  is 
working)  and  don’t  give  up,  there  are  results,  and  we  are 
grateful.  We  invite  you  to  pray  with  us,  giving  thanks 
for  the  greater  work  we  are  confident  the  Lord  is  going  to 
do. 

I am  sure  that  many  Gospel  Herald  readers  are  praying 
for  you  and  the  Japanese  Church,  and  I hope  after  a 
conversation  like  this  there  will  be  increased  prayers. 
You  say  that  there  have  been  results,  what  do  you 
mean? 

A number  of  the  14  congregations  are  witnessing  in  near- 
by communities,  and  we  hope  that  there  will  be  more 
than  14  congregations  before  long.  Then,  too,  I could  tell 
you  of  persons  and  of  families  who  have  come  to  know 
Christ  in  recent  months.  We  are  confident  that  the  Lord  is 
going  to  work  and  raise  up  more  Christian  families  so 
that  new  congregations  can  be  established.  Where  the 
Spirit  is  working  we  know  that  there  will  be  growth. 

One  more  question:  What  difference  does  Christ  make  in 
the  life  of  a family  in  Japan? 

A family  that  many  in  America  have  come  to  know  and 
love,  Takio,  and  Aiko  Tanase  with  their  children,  are  cer- 
tainly one  example.  We  knew  both  before  they  were 
married  and  before  they  became  Christians;  their  lives  have 
been  transformed.  And  the  Hatanos  — the  older  couple 
who  were  in  North  America  following  the  1967  Mennonite 
World  Conference  in  Amsterdam.  Before  they  became 
Christians,  and  after  — well,  it  is  like  the  difference  between 
night  and  day.  They  have  come  to  sense  the  meaning  of 
life,  and  to  find  a goal  which  gives  joy  and  peace  and  pur- 
pose. 

And  of  course  Christ  brings  this  for  them  as  well  as  for 
us.  It  may  take  some  slightly  different  forms  in  Japan, 
but  it  is  the  same  in  both  places.  Thank  you,  Ralph 
and  Genny,  for  sharing  with  us.  ^0 
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Armando  Hernandez 
and  "The  Answer" 

by  J.  Allen  Brubaker 


“Latin  Americans  are  not  against  religion,”  Armando 
Hernandez  commented  in  an  interview  at  Mennonite  Broad- 
casts. “They  are  against  the  hypocrisy  of  many  religious 
broadcasts  that  present  Christ  as  an  abstraction  unrelated 
to  a person  s daily  life.” 

Hernandez,  executive  director  of  the  Spanish  Board  for 
Mennonite  broadcasting  to  Latin  Americans,  said,  “To 
capture  and  hold  the  attention  of  listeners  you  must  discover 
the  pulse  of  the  people  and  speak  to  their  point  of  interest 
and  need.” 

In  order  to  bring  Christ  s life-changing  power  to  his 
fellow  countrymen,  Hernandez  began  a radio  progarm  in 
Colombia  in  1966  called  Respuesta  (The  Answer). 

He  said  many  of  the  religious  broadcasts  released  on 
local  stations  in  Colombia  were  church  services.  And  listen- 
ers make  the  correlation  and  turn  them  off. 

Respuesta  grappled  with  specific  problems  of  life  to  help 
people  resolve  their  conflicts,  to  restore  their  personality, 
to  present  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  make  the  Scriptures  known. 

The  broadcast  was  used  to  contact  new  people  for  the 
local  Mennonite  church.  Some  current  members  came  as  a 
result  of  the  radio  contact,  he  said.  The  broadcast  also 
carried  a phone  number  where  people  could  call  for  as- 
sistance and  set  up  interviews.  Letters  from  listeners 
have  also  led  to  personal  interviews.  Christian  literature 
was  a part  of  the  follow-up  ministry. 

A former  head  of  the  Bogota  branch  of  United  Biblical 
Seminary,  Hernandez  said  some  progress  is  being  made 
to  train  leaders  in  the  use  of  the  media,  but  believes  much 
more  could  be  done. 

In  speaking  of  the  new  Board  for  Mennonite  broadcasting 
in  Latin  America  (known  as  JELAM),  Hernandez  said,  “It 
is  a revolutionary  child  of  a constructive  nature.  JELAM  is 
an  executive  Board  comprised  of  delegates  from  the 
Mennonite  conferences  in  Latin  America  and  the  Spanish 
churches  in  the  U.S.” 

Armando  described  the  objective  of  JELAM  to  encompass 
all  Mennonite  conferences  in  Latin  America  and  to  further 
the  gospel  through  public  communications  — television, 
radio,  cassettes,  literature. 

One  of  his  main  visions  for  JELAM  is  that  the  Mennonite 
churches  in  Latin  America  and  the  Spanish  churches  in  the 
United  States  can  genuinely  feel  that  JELAM  is  theirs.  He 
also  hopes  JELAM  will  have  the  vision  and  the  courage  to 
evaluate  and  if  necessary  drop  any  Spanish  media  programs 


Armando  Hernandez, 
executive  director  of  the 
Spanish  board  for  Men- 
nonite broadcasting  to 
Latin  Americans. 

that  are  not  meeting  urgent  needs  in  favor  of  new  ones  that 
will. 

Hernandez  brings  a wealth  of  experience  to  his  present 
responsibility  as  executive  director  of  JELAM.  Born  in  1929 
in  Girardot,  Colombia,  he  grew  up  on  a coffee  farm  near 
Viota,  where  he  went  to  primary  school. 

After  living  ten  years  in  Fusagasuga  and  taking  several 
years  of  high  school,  he  moved  to  Cachipay,  where  the 
Mennonite  witness  reached  him  through  a fellow  tailor. 

He  committed  himself  to  Christ  in  1951,  and  in  behalf  of 
his  call  to  the  ministry,  attended  the  Bible  Institute  of  the 
World-Wide  Evangelistic  Crusade  in  Bogota.  While  here, 
he  alternated  as  student  pastor  in  nearby  Mennonite 
churches  and  served  as  director  of  Colegio  Menno. 

Government  authorities  closed  the  school  several  times 
while  he  was  director.  But  he  continued  to  teach  the  chil- 
dren in  their  homes. 

He  moved  to  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  in  1959  and  completed 
his  secondary  schooling  and  was  graduated  from  Seminario 
Biblico  of  the  Latin  American  Mission,  serving  in  pastorates 
as  well.  While  here  he  met  and  later  married  Eunice 
Viloria  of  Caracas,  Venezuela.  They  have  two  children: 
Esli,  8,  and  Karen,  6. 

After  graduation,  they  moved  to  Venezuela  and  worked  in 
Evangelism-in-Depth  in  the  Maracaibo  area  serving  as  co- 
ordinators of  the  region. 

They  moved  in  1965  to  Ibague,  Colombia,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Mennonite  Church  to  begin  a new  work  which 
resulted  in  a growing  congregation  today.  While  here,  he 
also  started  the  radio  program  Respuesta  (The  Answer). 

In  1968,  Hernandez  was  elected  president  of  the  Colom- 
bia Mennonite  Church  and  served  as  head  of  the  Bogota 
Division  of  the  United  Biblical  Seminary.  Later  he  headed 
the  Evangelical  Indian  Association,  an  interdenominational 
effort  to  help  in  social,  cultural,  and  spiritual  ways. 

He  sees  great  possibilities  in  Colombia  and  Latin  America 
for  the  future  growth  of  the  church  and  predicts  that 
public  communications  will  be  used  more  and  more  to  pene- 
trate society  with  the  gospel. 

“We  must  always  be  ready  to  live  in  the  times,”  he  said, 
“not  trying  to  escape,  but  contributing  to  the  direction  of 
the  church  of  Christ,  as  well  as  the  secular  society  in  which 
we  live.”  ^ 
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Nebraska 


Opportunities:  Agriculture  / Business  / Child  care  / Communications  / Construction  / 
Leadership  / Maintenance  / Mechanics  / Medicine  (nurses,  doctors,  technicians)  / 
Secretarial  / Social  Service  / Teaching  / Recreation  / Youth  ministry. 

Plugging  into  these  service  openings  helps  to  complete  the  circuit  of  evangelism 
and  church  development  through  overseas  missions,  health  and  welfare, 
home  ministries,  Mennonite  Broadcasts,  and  relief  and  service. 

. . . because  He  cares . . . 

MENNONITE  BOARD  OF  MISSIONS 


Contact  John  Lehman,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46514 
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church  news 

Overseas  Mission  Budget 
Tops  $1  Million 


The  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  Over- 
seas Committee  approved  a record  budget 
exceeding  $1  million  for  1974-75.  The 
$1,071,891  budget  adopted  for  fiscal 
year  beginning  on  Feb.  1 covers  outreach 
programs  in  19  countries.  Last  year’s 
budget  was  $989,346. 

Included  in  the  budget  are  the  follow- 
ing area  allocations:  Latin  America, 

$344,300;  Asia,  $306,000;  Africa,  $127,400; 
Europe,  $99,600.  The  approved  budget 
provides  for  modest  new  program  devel- 
opments in  Spain,  Ivory  Coast,  and  Bo- 
livia, as  well  as  allowance  increases  for 
overseas  workers  because  of  the  rise  in 
cost  of  living. 

Two  new  members  joined  the  commit- 
tee for  their  Jan.  24,  25  meeting:  Ellen 
Moyer,  New  Dundee,  Ont.,  medical  con- 
sultant for  health  services,  Conestoga 
College  and  University  of  Waterloo  medi- 
cal services  staff;  and  David  D.  Yoder, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  director  of  student 
affairs  at  Eastern  Mennonite  College. 
Both  have  had  missionary  experience. 

Continuing  members  of  the  committee 
are  John  Koppenhaver,  reelected  chair- 
man; David  Hostetler,  appointed  vice- 
chairman;  Paul  M.  Miller,  Glen  Miller, 
Calvin  King,  and  Lois  Amstutz. 

Chairman  John  Koppenhaver  pro- 
vided updated  information  on  witness 
opportunities  in  Spain  stemming  from  his 
three-week  visit  there  in  January.  The 
committee  authorized  drafting  a specific 
program  proposal  projecting  objectives, 
personnel  possibilities,  budget,  and  sched- 
ule for  new  Mennonite  outreach  in  Spain. 

James  Kratz,  associate  overseas  secre- 
tary, introduced  developing  plans  for  a 
mission  education  and  fellowship  tour 
to  Latin  America  in  June  1974.  The 
three-week  invitational  tour  will  include 
visits  of  churches  and  outreach  programs 
in  Argentina,  South  Brazil,  Paraguay, 
and  Bolivia.  Participants  will  share  in  ac- 
tivities such  as  worship  experiences,  visits 
in  national  homes,  work  projects,  and 
lectures  on  Latin- American  life  and 
culture. 

Kratz  also  reported  hopes  and  plans 
for  new  church  building  efforts  in  Bolivia 
in  cooperation  with  the  Argentina  Men- 
nonite Church,  the  General  Conference 


Commission  on  Overseas  Mission,  and 
Mennonite  Central  Committee.  He  noted, 
too,  decreasing  student  enrollment  in  the 
Mennonite  seminary  in  Montevideo,  Uru- 
guay, and  said  a major  consultation  was 
held  for  the  seminary  board  with  Latin- 
American  church  leaders  in  early  Febru- 
ary. 

Pastor  Angel  Luis  Miranda,  Coamo, 
Puerto  Rico,  shared  observations.  The 
role  of  the  missionary  is  changing  as 
Puerto  Rican  pastors  assume  congrega- 
tional leadership.  He  is  concerned  that 
the  Puerto  Rico  Mennonite  Conference 
give  greater  emphasis  to  evangelism.  The 
Puerto  Rican  church,  Miranda  noted  posi- 
tively, has  growing  interests  in  meeting 
need  in  neighboring  Dominican  Republic 
and  Haiti.  In  January,  for  example,  four 
Puerto  Rican  Mennonite  pastors  served 
as  evangelists  in  weeklong  campaigns  in 
the  Dominican  Republic. 

Harold  Weaver,  executive  producer 
for  an  inter-Mennonite  motion  picture 
to  be  used  for  the  1974-75  Asia  mission 
study,  reported  on  the  filming  team's 
experiences  in  Japan,  Indonesia,  and 
India. 

Howard  Habegger,  executive  secretary 
of  the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Commission  on  Overseas  Mission,  pre- 
sented a fraternal  courtesy  report  growing 
out  of  a recent  visit  to  India.  The  Gen- 
eral Conference  Mennonite  mission  is 
moving  into  a new  era  with  independence 
for  the  India  church,  yet  maintaining 
missionary  presence  in  a supporting  role, 
Habegger  said. 

Also  a recent  visitor  in  India,  Atlee 
Beechy  reported  assisting  the  inter-Men- 
nonite Christian  Service  Fellowship  of 
India  in  a self-study  for  three  weeks. 
MCSFI  has  agreed  that  during  the  next 
five  to  ten  years  Mennonites  of  all 
branches  shall  promote  evangelism  and 
peace  and  explore  the  feasibility  of  form- 
ing a national  council  of  Mennonite 
churches. 

In  reviewing  the  African  Afro-Amer- 
ican inter-Mennonite  unity  conference 
in  Nairobi,  Kenya  last  November,  Seb- 
sebe  Samantar  offered  two  suggestions: 
(1)  that  Third  World  representatives  be 


appointed  to  decision-making  bodies  such 
as  the  overseas  committee  and  (2)  that 
African  Mennonites  be  encouraged  to 
send  missionaries  to  America. 

Edwin  I.  Weaver  related  experiences 
with  independent  churches  in  Southern 
Africa.  He  indicated  he  would  like  to  see 
Mennonites  involved  on  a cooperative 
basis  continuing  ministry  among  Zionist 
spiritual  churches  in  Southern  Africa. 

The  committee  cited  five  terminating 
persons  for  significant  overseas  service: 
Adella  and  Lee  Kanagy,  Marie  Moyer, 
Emma  and  Joe  Richards. 

The  Kanagys  worked  in  Japan  from 
1951-73  in  various  places  on  the  island 
of  Hokkaido,  including  Nakashibetsu, 
Furano,  and  Ashoro. 

Marie  Moyer  served  in  India  from 
1949-73  in  educational  and  literature  ef- 
forts. She  now  works  as  an  editor  and 
Christian  educator  for  Franconia  Menno- 
nite Conference. 

The  Richards,  missionaries  to  Japan 
for  12  years  from  1954-66,  more  re- 
cently have  been  copastors  of  the  Lom- 
bard, 111.,  Mennonite  Church. 

1974  Missionary  Projects 
Encourage  Teacher-Pupil 
Involvement 

A recent  $314.86  contribution  to  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
came  from  the  children  of  Forks  Menno- 
nite Church,  Lagrange,  Ind.  The  children 
were  one  of  many  groups  participating  in 
a 1973  children’s  missionary  project,  “A 
Message  for  Neighbors.” 

The  project  helped  to  prepare  Bible 
school  materials  for  young  people  in 
India.  The  Forks  Sunday  school  raised 
money  by  mowing  yards,  cleaning,  pull- 
ing weeds,  baling  hay,  selling  gourds, 
raising  animals,  babysitting,  and  helping 
with  other  chores  around  the  house. 

This  year  again  seven  children’s  mis- 
sionary projects  are  being  prepared  for 
release  by  Spring  Missionary  Day,  Mar. 
10.  They  provide  an  opportunity  to  in- 
volve children  in  the  missionary  vision  of 
the  church.  Children’s  missionary  projects 
are  designed  to  help  a child  identify  with 
other  people  like  himself,  yet  different. 
While  income  from  such  projects  is  not 
incidental,  the  educational  value  is  of 
primary  importance.  For  this  reason 
projects  encourage  teacher  and  pupil 
participation  in  more  than  a collection 
of  dollars. 

In  addition  to  colorful  posters  and 
fliers  for  classroom  use,  this  year’s  proj- 
ects include  specific  helps  and  sugges- 
tions for  teachers.  Brochures  with  proj- 
ect listings  and  order  forms  are  available 
through  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 
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Haitian  Home  Ec  Program 
Changes  Hands 


Marjorie  Wheeler,  Chester,  Pa.,  sharing  her 
home  ec  skills  in  the  Grande  Riviere  du 
Nord  area  of  Haiti. 

Jan.  21,  1974,  the  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  - sponsored  Jean  Jacques 
Dessalines  Home  Economics  Center 
ceased  to  function.  After  almost  six  years 
of  MCC  support  the  Center  merged  with 
the  Haitian  Government  Pilot  Rural 
School  of  Defailly. 

The  merger,  part  of  a process  that  be- 
gan in  1970,  underlines  a fundamental 
philosophy  of  MCC.  The  organization 
sees  itself  in  a catalyst,  not  an  institu- 
tional role. 

The  merger  was  extraordinary  in  that 
the  government  of  Haiti  sent  to  Grande 
Riviere  du  Nord  a special,  high-ranking 
delegation  from  the  capital,  Port-au- 
Prince,  to  announce  their  acceptance  of 
the  Center  and  to  promise  more  staff 
for  a future  rural  vocational  high  school 
for  the  area.  Inspector  Julien  Gabriel 
personally  said,  “Thank  you,  MCC.” 

Haitians  Keep  Famine 
Behind  Steel  Walls 

With  Haitian  corn  prices  jumping  to 
more  than  double  those  of  last  year  and 
the  world  grain  market  getting  tighter, 
the  people  of  Pignon,  Haiti,  are  entering 
their  third  corn  harvest  since  construction 
was  completed  on  their  concrete  and  steel 
storage  bins.  These  storage  bins  keep 
famine  behind  a steel  wall,  and  ensure 
maximum  year-round  benefit  from  village 
farming  output. 

Before  the  people  built  these  bins,  the 
only  storage  method  they  knew  was  to 
hang  ears  of  corn  in  trees.  Rats  and  in- 
sects left  very  little  corn  for  the  villagers. 

“Storage  of  the  first  harvest  went  quite 
well,”  reported  Sam  Birkey  and  Warren 
Newman,  both  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee volunteers  in  the  Pignon  area.  “The 
first  storage  bin  was  a pilot  project.  Peo- 


ple were  not  familiar  with  the  concept. 

“The  second  harvest  was  nearly  at  famine 
level  for  Haiti,  so  very  little  corn  was 
available  to  store  in  the  bin.  People  were 
hungry.  Many  had  their  corn  stolen. 

“This  year  people  understand  the  pro- 
cedures of  corn  storage,  and  the  coopera- 
tive is  under  strong  Haitian  management. 
They  are  more  than  willing  to  pay  14 
cents  a bushel  for  the  security  of  having 
their  corn  in  a steel  bin.  They  even 
project  that  stored  corn  will  double  or 
triple  in  value  before  next  season.” 

The  storage  bins  were  built  with  funds 
from  Oxfam,  with  Haitian  volunteer  labor 
and  transportation  and  MCC  volunteer 
help.  If  the  bins  operate  at  full  capacity, 
they  should  pay  for  themselves  within  four 
years.  And  the  concept  of  storage  is 
spreading  as  people  from  other  villages  see 
the  value  of  secure  corn  storage  and  ask 
about  grain  bins  for  their  own  areas. 

Greater  Cooperation 
Among  India  Churches 

Ten  years  after  its  inception  the  Men- 
nonite Christian  Service  Fellowship  of 
India  (MCSFI)  is  conducting  a self-study 
to  evaluate  the  past  and  determine  fu- 
ture directions. 

The  service  fellowship  is  composed  of 
six  Mennonite  denominations:  Bihar 

Mennonite  Church,  Brethren  in  Christ 
Church,  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church,  Mennonite  Brethren  Church, 
Mennonite  Church  of  India,  and  United 
Missionary  Church. 

The  fellowship  had  its  beginning  as  a 
result  of  encouragement  of  Orie  O.  Miller, 
Mennonite  Central  Committee,  and  the 
mission  boards.  Throughout  the  decade 
it  has  received  support  and  subsidy  from 
MCC.  For  the  first  few  years  it  was 
known  as  MCC-India.  Bishop  P.  J.  Mal- 
agar,  who  has  been  associated  with  the 
work  of  the  fellowship  during  much  of 
its  history,  is  now  director  and  has  car- 
ried the  main  responsibility  for  organiz- 
ing the  self-study. 

Some  of  the  organizations  involve- 
ments include:  young  people’s  retreats, 
church  leaders’  conferences,  international 
reconciliation  work  camp,  relief  work, 
participation  in  the  exchange  visitor 
program,  a mobile  library,  cooperation 
in  the  launching  of  Shyamnagar  Christian 
Hospital,  publication  of  pamphlets  and 
periodicals,  and  undertaking  a Bangla- 
desh mission  planning  project. 

Early  in  1973,  the  executive  board 
authorized  the  director  to  make  the  ne- 
cessary arrangements  for  a self-study  and 
later  requested  MCC  to  make  available 
the  services  of  Atlee  Beechy  as  a special 
consultant.  Beechy  conferred  with  con- 


stituent group  leaders  and  met  with  all 
groups  in  a consultation  at  Champa,  M.P., 
in  December. 

Fifteen  representatives  attended.  Ex- 
cept for  Paul  Kniss,  chairman  of  MCSFI; 
Neil  Janzen,  MCC  representative;  and 
Atlee  Beechy,  the  participants  were 
leaders  and  officers  of  the  six  constituent 
denominations. 

Discussions  centered  primarily  in 
objectives  and  expectations.  It  seems  evi- 
dent that  leaders  want  reordered  prior- 
ities. They  called  for  stronger  inter- 
Mennonite  fellowship  and  a greater 
emphasis  on  evangelism  and  peace  educa- 
tion. They  stressed  the  necessity  of  keep- 
ing lay  members  informed. 

A continuation  committee  of  one  dele- 
gate from  each  denomination  will  carry 
responsibility  for  implementing  changes. 
It  is  hoped  that  North  American  Menno- 
nites  can  continue  to  relate  to  the  Indian 
Mennonites  as  a brotherhood.  Indian 
Mennonites  show  a growing  interest  in 
their  Anabaptist  spiritual  heritage  and  in 
reaching  out  to  other  Mennonites  for 
mutual  support  and  sharing.  — Winifred 
Beechy 

Church  and  Economy 
Boom  in  Brazil 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  church  and  of 
the  economy  in  Brazil  is  attracting  wide 
attention  in  the  largest  country  in  Latin 
America. 

The  Brazilian  economy  grew  10.4  per- 
cent this  year,  and  has  averaged  9.9  per- 
cent growth  over  the  past  five  years,  com- 
pared with  a five-year  average  of  3.2 
percent  for  United  States. 

However,  the  economic  boom  clearly  is 
not  reaching  many  of  Brazil’s  100  million 
people.  The  average  Brazilian  earned  $480 
last  year,  while  the  average  Canadian 
earned  $5,230. 

Half  the  Brazilian  people  live  outside 
the  money  economy.  One  third  of  the  peo- 
ple live  in  the  Northeast,  where  many 
earn  less  than  $20  a month. 

The  Brazilian  Protestant  Church  also 
has  grown  rapidly.  Some  estimate  the 
number  of  Brazilian  Protestants  is  increas- 
ing at  double  the  rate  of  the  population 
growth.  The  Protestant  Church  now 
represents  11  percent  of  the  Brazilian 
population  and  makes  up  65  percent  of 
all  Protestants  in  Latin  America. 

Mission  work  began  in  Brazil  in  1855. 
Brazil  now  has  3,000  Protestant  mission- 
aries from  150  different  missions  and  or- 
ganizations. Eighty  percent  of  these  are 
from  North  America,  giving  Brazil  more 
North  American  Protestant  missionaries 
than  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

Within  this  context,  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  has  placed  nineteen  volun- 
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Durham  Fellowship  Dedicates  a House  for  Worship 


A log  house  serves  as  a place  of  worship  for  the  Durham  Fellowship.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Nice. 


teers  in  the  Northeast  area  and  Amazonia. 
Volunteers  are  deeply  involved  in  both 
the  economic  and  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  the  Brazilian  people  among  whom  they 
live. 

Just  as  economic  and  agricultural  devel- 
opment does  not  always  happen  in  a 
school  or  training  center,  so,  volunteers 
have  found,  spiritual  development  does  not 
always  happen  in  a church  building.  Vol- 
unteers have  made  serious  attempts,  how- 
ever, to  find  and  relate  to  church  groups 
that  share  their  basic  beliefs. 

Furthermore,  volunteers  have  found  more 
economic  poverty  than  spiritual  poverty. 
As  they  move  closer  to  the  life  of  the 
people,  they  find  a spiritual  wealth  that 
places  the  personal  relationship  to  God  as 
most  important  in  human  relations,  and 
values  more  the  help-your-neighbor  prac- 
tice than  the  self-help  one.  Don  Ranck, 
MCC  Brazil  director 

New  Christians 
Strengthen  Church 
International 

Mennonite  missionaries  in  varying  set- 
tings report  that  the  church  abroad  is  be- 
ing strengthened  as  new  Christians  re- 
spond to  God’s  call  to  faith. 

From  Bihar,  India,  Arvilla  Flisher 
wrote  that  four  young  men  were  baptized 
into  the  Satbarwa  congregation  in  mid- 
December,  including  one  from  a non- 
Christian  home.  He  started  working  on 
the  Nav  Jivan  hospital  compound  last 
year,  helping  to  keep  the  grounds  cut 
and  clean.  Through  witness  of  the  Chris- 
tian gatekeeper  with  whom  he  lived,  the 
young  man  became  interested  in  Christ. 
In  spite  of  persecution  from  people  in  his 
home  village  he  continued  on  and  was 
baptized. 

Ten  new  members  have  been  added  to 
the  Jundiai  congregation  in  southern  Bra- 
zil, five  by  baptism  in  December  and  five 
by  transfer  in  January.  “We  are  thank- 
ful to  our  Lord,”  said  Glenn  and  Lois 
Musselman,  “for  the  added  strength  this 
gives  to  a newly  developing  congrega- 
tion. The  spiritual  depth  of  the  youth 
group,  for  instance,  is  evident  by  observ- 
ing that  prayer  meetings  and  visitation 
overshadow  recreation  and  social  activi- 
ties.” 

In  Puerto  Rico,  according  to  Gladys 
Widmer,  a new  believer  who  studied 
with  Jehovah’s  Witnesses  for  four  years 
has  moved  from  doubt  to  faith.  “He  cer- 
tainly gave  a wonderful  testimony  last 
night  (Jan.  30)  of  his  seeking  for  the  truth 
and  finding  it  in  Christ.  Through  the 
bookstore  at  Ponce  he  was  helped  by 
manager  Sergio  Rosario,  who  had  gone 
through  a similar  experience  earlier.” 


It  is  not  the  traditional  church  build- 
ing, but  it  serves  the  same  purpose  for 
the  Mennonite  Fellowship  at  Durham, 
N.C.  Since  1965  the  Virginia  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  and  Charities  has  had 
a concern  for  the  spiritual  needs  of  cities 
to  the  south.  Joe  Burkholder  did  a survey 
of  the  spiritual  and  social  needs  of  sev- 
eral cities  in  North  Carolina. 

In  1969  the  Frank  Nice  family  moved 
to  Durham  and  on  October  5th  held  the 
first  “Mennonite  meeting”  in  their  home. 
In  1970  a Voluntary  Service  unit  moved 
into  Durham  and  the  VSers  became  ac- 
tive in  the  Durham  Fellowship.  For  three 
years  the  Mennonites  in  Durham  met  for 
fellowship  at  the  “Northbrook  Community 
Chapel,”  an  interdenominational  church, 
and  Frank  Nice  served  as  pastor  at  the 
chapel  for  several  years. 

In  August,  1973,  the  Mennonite  fel- 
lowship began  their  own  program  at 
the  VS  center.  As  their  group  grew  in 
numbers  they  explored  the  prospects  for 
a more  permanent  and  adequate  place 
of  worship.  They  found  a corner  lot,  605 
Lynn  Road,  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of 
Durham,  owned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
F.  Holl,  and  purchased  it.  A small  house 
needing  repairs  was  on  the  lot  and  this 
became  a challenge  to  the  Durham  Fel- 
lowship. 

They  had  the  skill  and  man  power  to 
remodel,  remove  a partition,  and  clean 
up  the  premises  and  make  it  suitable  for 
use  as  a church.  It  required  finances, 
too,  and  they  didn’t  have  it.  While  the 
Virginia  Board  supports  Frank  Nice  as 
the  pastor,  they  have  no  budget  to  fi- 


nance a church  building. 

The  Durham  Fellowship  gave  them- 
selves to  prayer  about  their  financial 
needs.  It  was  a test  of  their  faith,  but  they 
met  their  monthly  payments  on  time  and 
it  became  a faith  builder  for  them  and 
the  new  believers  recently  added  to  the 
Durham  Fellowship. 

On  Sunday,  Jan.  20,  they  had  a formal 
dedication  service  with  nearly  a hundred 
in  attendance.  Included  was  a note-burn- 
ing service  indicating  that  the  lot  and 
house,  including  alterations  and  remodel- 
ing, were  paid. 

The  corner  lot  consists  of  two  and  one- 
half  acres.  The  house  is  located  to  one 
side  so  there  will  be  ample  room  in  the 
future  to  build  a permanent  church 
structure  and  use  the  house  for  a youth 
center  or  other  educational  purpose.  The 
whole  experience  has  been  a morale 
booster  for  the  Durham  Fellowship.  Dur- 
ham is  a college  and  industrial  center 
and  has  great  potential  for  the  future 
of  the  church  in  that  city. 

Magal  Carries  Out 
Message  of  Caring 

Many  Slavic-speaking  refugees  are 
living  out  the  closing  moments  of  their 
lives  in  lonely  isolation  in  La  Louviere, 
Belgium,  and  in  neighboring  countries  of 
Western  Europe,  according  to  Vasil 
Magal,  radio  speaker  and  Slavic  mission- 
ary worker. 

Magal  recently  visited  a sanatorium  in 
Belgium  and  met  a Russian  refugee  who 
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has  been  ill  for  17  years. 

“He  has  no  family  and  no  relatives,” 
Magal  states.  “Nobody  comes  to  see  him. 
You  can  imagine  what  this  man  feels  like 
when  he  sees  others  come  to  visit  his 
roommates.  ...” 

After  Scripture  reading  and  prayer, 
the  man  wept  with  joy  and  requested 
that  Magal  not  forget  him. 

Several  times  during  1973  Magal  visited 
the  coal  mining  and  industrial  areas  of 
Belgium  to  minister  in  homes  for  the 
aged,  sanatoriums,  and  hospitals. 

As  a part  of  his  broadcast  and  refugee 
work  he  distributed  the  following  pieces 
of  literature  during  1973:  83  Bibles,  168 
New  Testaments,  516  portions  of  Scrip- 
ture, 374  books,  2,535  Christian  maga- 
zines, and  about  11,000  tracts. 

Holy  Spirit  Conference 
to  Be  Held  at  Landisville 

Renewal  74  is  the  name  of  the  confer- 
ence to  be  held  at  the  Landisville  (Pa.) 
Campgrounds,  May  24-27.  It  is  to  be  a 
learning  and  sharing  experience. 

Stated  purposes  of  Renewal  74  are 
to  (1)  give  sound  teaching  to  those  in- 
volved in  the  Holy  Spirit  movement,  (2) 
have  “our  leaders  explain  the  baptism 
in  the  Holy  Spirit,”  (3)  bring  revival  and 
renewal  to  the  church,  (4)  work  toward 
unity  in  the  body  of  Christ. 

The  discussion  leaders  and  their  topics 
are  as  follow:  Nelson  Litwiller  of  Goshen, 
Ind.,  Fire  Power  and  Joy;  Elam  Glick  of 
Reedsville,  Pa.,  The  Authority  of  the 
Scriptures  in  the  Believer’s  Life;  Leland 
Shetler  of  Hammett,  Idaho,  Genuine  and 
Counterfeit  Gifts;  Wilbur  Lentz  of  Willow 
Street,  Pa.,  Maturing  in  Christ;  Richard 
Weaver  of  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  You  Shall 
Receive  Power;  John  Smucker  of  Bronx, 
N.Y.,  Quench  Not  the  Spirit;  Erie  Renno 
of  Belleville,  Pa.,  Bringing  into  Captivity 
Every  Thought;  Herbert  and  Shirley 
Minnich  of  Goshen,  Ind.,  Family  Rela- 
tionships; Dan  Yutzy  of  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  An  Abomination  to  the  Lord  (ouija 
boards,  pow  wow,  the  occult);  Grace  Jones 
of  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Personal  Guidance; 
Roy  Koch  of  Goshen,  Ind.,  The  Holy 
Spirit  and  Mennonite  Heritage;  Gerald 
Derstine  of  Bradenton,  Fla.,  Praise  and 
Worship  (a.m.)  and  Deliverance  Ministry 
(p.m.);  Virgil  Vogt  of  Evanston,  111., 
Exercising  the  Gifts  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
Body;  Wesley  Ropp  of  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
Victories  in  the  Spirit  Through  Prayer 
and  Fasting;  Fred  Augsburger  of  Youngs- 
town, Ohio,  Divine  Healing. 

For  further  information,  write:  Renewal 
74,  Box  53,  Landisville,  Pa.  17538,  or 
call  (717)  733-3242  or  (212)  294-5443. 
After  May  20,  call  (717)  898-7242. 


Region  V Assembly 
Date  Set 

The  first  Region  V Assembly  (for  all 
Mennonite  congregations  in  Eastern  U.S.) 
is  scheduled  for  Aug.  8-10,  on  the  cam- 
pus of  Christopher  Dock  Mennonite  High 
School,  Lansdale,  Pa.  In  preparation 
for  the  Assembly  the  program  planning 
committee,  made  up  of  persons  from 
four  district  conferences,  has  been  at 
work  since  early  January. 


Seated  1.  to  r.:  John  E.  Lapp,  Henry  Paul 
Yoder,  Mary  Clemens,  Evelyn  Mumaw, 
Standing  1.  to  r.:  Merle  Cordell,  Leon  Stauf- 
fer, Jose  Santiago,  Robert  Shriner. 

The  theme  for  the  Assembly,  “The 
Congregation  Alive,”  will  focus  on 
strengthening  congregational  life  as  a 
basis  for  outreach  in  the  Eastern  Region. 

The  Assembly  plans  include  a WMSC 
rally,  sectional  meetings  for  special  in- 
terest groups,  youth  participation,  and 
children’s  activities  so  that  everyone  is 
invited  and  will  find  meaningful  partici- 
pation. In  addition  to  the  general  invita- 
tion congregations  will  be  urged  to  send 
representatives  as  suggested  by  the  Men- 
nonite Church  organization. 

Historical  Books 
to  Be  Published 

The  Commission  on  Education  (COE), 
of  the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church,  approved  several  new  publishing 
ventures  focusing  on  the  historical  inter- 
est of  Mennonites  during  1974-75. 

S.  F.  Pannabecker’s  manuscript  on  the 
history  of  the  General  Conference  Men- 
nonite Church  is  to  be  published  and  will 
probably  be  available  in  early  1975. 

C.  Henry  Smith’s  Story  of  the  Menno- 
nites  will  be  reprinted  this  year  with 
minor  revisions  plus  an  additional  chapter 
bringing  the  history  up-to-date. 

Also  planned  are  two  filmstrips  on 


Mennonite  history  which  could  be  used  by 
congregations  in  church  membership 
classes.  One  filmstrip  would  concern  the 
beginnings  of  the  Mennonites  and  would 
be  usable  by  all  Mennonite  groups.  The 
second  would  deal  with  Mennonites  today. 

Beginning  with  the  fall  of  1974,  all 
youth  Bible  study  guides  for  the  GCs 
and  OMs  will  be  printed  in  Newton,  Kan., 
with  Loris  Habegger  of  COE  as  editor. 
All  adult  Bible  study  guides  will  be 
printed  in  Scottdale,  with  Laurence  Mar- 
tin of  Mennonite  Publishing  House  as 
editor.  Each  publisher  will  use  its  own 
format. 

Conversing  with 
Pen  and  Pad 

How  does  a missionary  pastor  respond 
to  a lonesome  young  man  who  is  deaf? 
This  is  the  situation  Laurence  M.  Horst 
in  Accra,  Ghana,  faces  every  week  or  so. 

Kojo  comes  to  Mennonite  House  for 
part  of  an  hour  about  once  a week. 
Sometimes  he  reads.  Other  times  Pastor 
Horst  and  Kojo  converse  with  pen  and 
pad.  Listen  as  they  talk  without  sound. 

Pastor : Excuse  me  while  I finish  my 
chop  (meal). 

Kojo : (After  the  pastor  returns)  I will 
leave  on  holidays  on  the  22nd. 

Pastor-.  When  do  you  work  again? 

Kojo : On  January  15th. 

Pastor : You  have  a long  leave!  Last 
weekend  I went  to  Prasu  area  for  church 
work.  I baptized  33,  served  communion  to 
60,  and  helped  a man  destroy  his  stone 
god.  The  man  was  baptized  and  now 
wants  to  trust  in  Jesus.  Under  his  god 
we  found  a live  toad.  Do  you  think  the 
toad  was  an  evil  spirit? 

Kojo : No. 

Pastor : The  people  were  excited  when 
they  saw  the  toad.  They  quickly  killed 
it  and  threw  it  into  the  bush. 

Kojo : I will  go  to  Koforindua  to  see 
my  mother  next  Saturday. 

Pastor : Is  your  father  living? 

Kojo : Yes.  Will  you  be  going  to  Kofor- 
indua also? 

Pastor : I will  not  be  going  this  month. 
I try  to  visit  each  of  the  12  Mennonite 
congregations  once  every  quarter.  Some 
are  more  than  100  miles  from  Accra, 
so  I must  drive  much.  I have  driven 
60,000  miles  in  the  past  two  years. 

Kojo:  What  else  do  you  do? 

Pastor : I write  many  letters  and  also 
articles  for  papers,  both  here  in  Ghana 
and  in  America.  Tonight  I will  do  some 
writing  for  the  Bible  Society  of  Ghana.  I 
hope  you  find  your  mother  in  good 
health.  May  God  be  with  you,  Kojo. 

“I  believe  Jesus  would  give  Kojo  some 
time.  Why  shouldn’t  I?”  concluded  Lau- 
rence. 
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Seminaries  Interterm 
Positive 

During  the  January  interterm  six 
faculty  members  of  the  Associated  Menno- 
nite  Biblical  Seminaries  scattered  through- 
out the  U.S.  and  Canada  in  a variety  of 
ministries  under  the  Seminary  Without 
Walls  program.  The  various  ministries 
ranged  from  Bible  teaching  at  the  local 
congregational  level  to  lecturing  in  a 
seminary  setting. 

C.  J.  Dyck,  professor  of  church  history, 
led  a series  of  Bible  studies  on  1 Peter 
and  lectured  on  issues  in  the  Anabaptist- 
Mennonite  heritage  at  the  Bethesda 
Mennonite  Church,  Henderson,  Neb. 

Jake  Enz,  professor  of  Old  Testament 
and  Hebrew,  served  in  three  different 
areas  in  the  Midwest  (Beatrice,  Neb.; 
Fortuna,  Mo.;  and  Calico  Rock,  Ark.). 

Millard  Lind,  professor  of  Old  Testa- 
ment and  Hebrew,  spent  three  weeks 
teaching  a course  in  Hebrew  literature  as 
part  of  the  interterm  program  on  the 
Hesston  ministry,  Lind  spent  a week 
serving  the  Toronto  Mennonite  congrega- 
tions in  Ontario  and  the  Wideman  Men- 
nonite Church,  Markham,  Ont. 

Paul  Miller,  professor  of  practical 
theology,  spent  the  interterm  in  British 
Columbia  teaching  a class  on  pastoral 
counseling  at  Columbia  Bible  Institute  and 
serving  local  congregations  in  the  Chili- 
wack,  Clearbrook,  and  Vancouver  areas. 
He  gave  Bible  lectures  on  1 and  2 Tim- 
othy and  evangelism  through  the  lifestyle 
of  the  congregation. 

Erland  Waltner,  president  of  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminary,  served  two  Mennonite 
congregations  in  Vineland,  Ont.  Waltner 
led  a series  of  four  studies  on  the  Book 
of  1 Peter.  In  addition  he  lectured  on 
the  ministry  of  preaching  in  a pastors’ 
seminar  conducted  at  Conrad  Grebel 
College.  During  the  weekend  of  Feb.  8- 
10,  Waltner  led  a pastors’  conference  in 
the  Western  Ontario  District  centering 
on  biblical  perspectives  in  shepherding. 

John  H.  Yoder,  professor  of  theology, 
went  to  Denver  and  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.  In  Denver,  Yoder  lectured  daily 
to  members  of  the  four  Mennonite  con- 
gregations on  the  theme  of  the  church 
in  the  modern  world.  In  addition  he 
lectured  in  two  Denver  seminaries,  the 
Conservative  Baptist  Seminary,  and  Iliff 
Methodist  Seminary. 

Kiln  Constructed 
by  Students 

Construction  of  a new  kiln  for  Eastern 
Mennonite  College’s  art  department  has 
been  completed  with  the  aid  of  volunteer 
student  labor,  reported  art  department 


chairman  Stanley  A.  Kaufman. 

Utilizing  2300-degree  heat,  the  kiln 
produces  up  to  200  pieces  of  high-fire 
stoneware  pottery  at  a time,  he  said. 

Under  the  supervision  of  Goshen  (Ind.) 
College  art  professor  Marvin  Bartel, 
the  students  built  the  kiln  in  the  EMC 
heating  plant. 


Marvin  Bartel  (left),  of  Goshen  (Ind.)  Col- 
lege, Mary  Lou  Brubaker,  and  Stanley  A. 
Kaufman  of  EMC’s  art  department  examine 
pottery  fired  in  the  new  kiln. 

“The  location  is  ideal,”  Kaufman  said. 
"We  don’t  have  to  worry  about  building 
a shelter  for  the  kiln  and  we  can  use 
the  old  chimney  and  some  bricks  from 
the  old  incinerator.’’ 

The  pottery  is  normally  placed  in  the 
kiln  for  about  24  hours  of  firing  and 
cooling,  Bartel  said.  During  the  initial 
firing  at  EMC,  the  new  kiln  operated  so 
efficiently  than  the  old. 

EMC’s  only  ceramics  course,  offered 
winter  term,  is  taught  by  visiting  instruc- 
tor Mary  Lou  Brubaker. 

Using  clay  purchased  from  a company 
in  Williamsburg,  Va.,  the  ceramics  stu- 
dents work  at  the  potter’s  wheel  and  make 
a preliminary  bisque  firing  in  the  elec- 
tric kiln  before  taking  their  pots  to  a 
new  glazing  area  in  the  heating  plant 
and  then  placing  them  in  the  new  kiln. 


L.  Elaine  Rosenberger  of  Chalfont, 
Pa.,  was  killed  in  an  auto  accident  on 
Feb.  20.  Elaine  was  a writer  for  Gospel 
Herald  and  other  Mennonite  publications. 
Her  last  Gospel  Herald  feature  was  “To 
Mennonite  Fund  Raisers:  A Modest  Pro- 
posal” (Jan.  29,  p.  94). 

Mae  H.  Hershey,  a former  Menno- 


Peachey  Featured  Speaker 
at  EMC  Homecoming 

Paul  Peachey,  chairman  of  the  sociology 
department  at  Catholic  University  of 
America,  will  help  commemorate  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  Young  People’s  Chris- 
tian Association  (YPCA)  during  Eastern 
Mennonite  College’s  1974  homecoming 
activities,  Apr.  26-28.  The  1943-44 
YPCA  president  will  be  the  featured 
speaker  at  Saturday  night’s  alumni  ban- 
quet. 

Also  at  the  banquet,  the  “alumnus-of- 
the-year”  award  will  be  announced, 
special  entertainment  will  be  provided, 
and  former  YPCA  officials  will  serve  as 
hosts  and  hostesses.  (The  first  “Y”  presi- 
dent, J.  Paul  Sauder  of  Lititz,  Pa.,  is  a 
retired  minister  and  former  Christian 
day  school  principal.) 

Other  homecoming  activities  include 
class  reunions  11:30  a.m. — 3:30  p.m., 
and  departmental  reunions  3:30  — 5:30 
p.m.  — all  on  Saturday.  Reunions  will 
be  held  for  all  classes  ending  with  a “4” 
and  a “9,”  beginning  with  the  55th 
anniversary  of  the  class  of  1919  and  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  1924  class.  The 
class  of  1973  will  hold  a one-year  re- 
union. 

Also  scheduled  for  Saturday  afternoon 
are  campus  tours  and  exhibits,  including  a 
display  by  the  present  YPCA  staff.  Vari- 
ous college  departments  will  conduct 
“open  house.” 

Homecoming  will  open  Friday  night 
with  an  Easter  concert  in  the  chapel 
auditorium.  Under  the  direction  of  visiting 
music  instructor  Lowell  J.  Byler,  the 
Choral  Union  — an  EMC  community 
mass  choir — will  perform  “St.  Matthew’s 
Passion”  by  Bach. 

Persons  arriving  on  campus  early  may 
attend  a Lecture- Music  Series  presenta- 
tion by  actress  Muriel  Bach  Thursday 
night  and  visit  classes  the  following  day. 

Alumni  are  urged  to  make  plans  now 
to  participate  in  1974  homecoming  ac- 
tivities. Nominations  for  the  “alumnus- 
of-the-year”  award  should  be  sent  im- 
mediately to  EMC’s  alumni  relations 
office. 


nite  missionary  to  Argentina,  died  in 
Chicago,  111.,  on  Feb.  22  at  the  age  of  96. 
She  and  her  husband,  T.  K.,  who  died 
in  1956,  served  in  Argentina  from  1917 
to  1948.  Burial  was  at  the  cemetery  of 
the  Hershey  Church,  Kinzers,  Pa. 

The  annual  high  school  Summer  Mu- 
sic Week  will  be  held  at  Goshen  College 
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June  16-22,  and  will  include  a June  21 
orchestra  and  choir  concert  by  the  stu- 
dents to  be  held  in  the  college  Union 
Auditorium.  High  school  students  par- 
ticipating will  be  in  either  choir  or  or- 
chestra throughout  the  week.  Aside  from 
group  rehearsals,  students  will  have 
classes  in  music  theory,  fine  arts,  and 
conducting. 

The  Et  Cetera  Shop,  a Mennonite 
Central  Committee  Self-Help  Center  and 
thrift  store  combination,  opened  its  doors 
to  the  public  in  Bluffton,  Ohio,  on  Jan. 
18.  The  thirteenth  such  store  to  be  set 
up  for  MCC  benefit,  it  is  a first  in  the 
U.S.  The  Et  Cetera  Shop,  a nonprofit 
organization,  has  a threefold  purpose:  to 
provide  an  outlet  for  disposal  of  useful 
articles,  to  offer  needed  items  at  reason- 
able prices,  and  to  set  up  a Center  for 
the  sale  of  MCC  Self-Help  Needlework 
and  Crafts.  All  profits  will  be  channeled 
into  MCC’s  worldwide  relief  and  rehabil- 
itation program. 

The  Berean  Fellowship  in  Youngs- 
town, Ohio,  has  found  a small  ad  placed 
in  the  “personals”  of  a local  paper  ef- 
fective in  drawing  interested  persons  to 
them,  reported  Mrs.  Fred  Augsburger. 
The  ad  reads:  Want  love?  Peace?  Heal- 
ing? Find  these  at  Berean  Fellowship, 
1321  Lansdowne.  . . . The  Augsburgers 
also  report  that  their  bus  ministry,  which 
had  gotten  off  to  a slow  start,  is  growing 
now. 

Correction:  Our  attention  has  been 
called  to  an  error  in  the  number  of  the 
World  Peace  Tax  Fund  Act,  which  was 
mentioned  in  an  editorial  on  Feb.  5.  This 
is  H.R.  7053  and  not  5073,  as  it  was 
labeled  in  the  Gospel  Herald.  Readers 
interested  in  this  bill  will  want  to  use  the 
correct  number:  H.R.  7053. 

A Pennsylvania 
church  leader  has 
accepted  a part-time 
position  as  secretary 
in  college  relations 
for  Eastern  Menno- 
nite College.  James 
M.  Shank,  a bishop 
in  the  Lancaster 
(Pa.)  Conference  of 
the  Mennonite  Church 
and  a member  of 
EMC’s  Board  of  James  M.  Shank 
Trustees,  will  represent  the  Virginia  col- 
lege in  Pennsylvania  while  living  in  Lan- 
caster and  continuing  his  church-related 
responsibilities.  Bishop  Shank  will  work 
closely  with  EMC’s  development  office 
and  will  attempt  to  strengthen  ties  be- 
tween the  campus  and  Lancaster  area 
churches.  The  Shanks  reside  at  49  N. 
Eastland  Dr.  in  Lancaster. 

The  Twelfth  and  Windsor  Menno- 
nite Church,  Reading,  Pa.,  which  began 


as  a city  mission  in  1922,  and  had  been 
worshiping  at  this  spot  since  1926,  has 
now  changed  locations.  The  church  pur- 
chased a former  Seventh-Day  Adventist 
church,  less  than  a block  away,  and  began 
holding  services  there  on  Jan.  20.  A ded- 
ication service  was  planned  for  Mar.  3. 
It  will  now  be  known  as  Hampden  Men- 
nonite Church,  located  at  the  corner  of 
Hampden  Blvd.  and  Windsor  St.  The 
church  is  under  the  Lancaster  Conference. 
Pastors  serving  the  congregation  are 
Robert  Kauffman,  Arthur  Good,  and  Paul 
Angstadt. 

Grace  and  Kenneth  Schwartzentruber 
with  Michele  and  K.  Daniel  arrived  in 
Brazil  on  Jan.  31  for  a fourth  term  of 
overseas  service.  Commissioned  by  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  and  assigned  by 
the  Brazil  Mennonite  Conference,  the 
Schwartzentrubers  manage  conference 
literature  projects,  including  the  bookstore 
at  Campinas.  Their  two  older  daughters 
are  in  North  America,  Wilda  in  Tavis- 
tock, Ont.,  and  Virginia  Ann  at  Eastern 
Mennonite  College,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
The  family  address  in  Brazil  is  C.P. 
1013,  13100  Campinas,  Sao  Paulo. 

Translation  of  the  Scripture  into  To- 
ba  continues  in  northern  Argentina  under 
the  guidance  of  Albert  Buckwalter.  Al- 
bert s national  associate,  Orlando  Sanchez, 
has  completed  Luke  and  is  now  well  into 
2 Corinthians.  The  value  of  such  effort 
came  through  forcefully  in  a comment 
made  by  a Toba  elder  on  Sunday  in  late 
January:  “When  1 hear  the  Scriptures  in 
my  own  language,  I come  alive!” 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  recent- 
ly received  a bequest  of  $8,708  from  the 
Lydia  Rufenacht  estate,  Archbold,  Ohio. 
The  bequest  was  stated  “for  exclusively 
charitable  and  religious  purposes.” 

The  Mennonite  Foundation  of  Can- 
ada appointed  J.  K.  Klassen  of  Vineland, 
Ont.,  as  its  national  director.  The  inter- 
Mennonite  foundation,  which  received  its 
charter  in  January,  had  earlier  announced 
the  appointment  of  Rufus  Jutzi  of  Cam- 
bridge, Ont.,  as  its  regional  director. 
Klassen,  who  will  work  out  of  the  orga- 
nization’s head  office  in  Winnipeg,  and 
Jutzi,  who  will  be  located  in  Ontario,  will 
both  begin  their  duties  in  July. 

Elmira,  New  York,  VSers  reported, 
“The  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God  is  very 
much  in  evidence  in  the  Chemung  Coun- 
ty Jail.  Two  prisoners  have  now  accepted 
Christ,  and  we  have  handed  out  at  least 
55  Bibles  and  New  Testaments.  It  is 
really  thrilling  to  watch  God  at  work.” 

The  Open  House  held  at  the  Staten 
Island  Girls  Home  on  Feb.  2 and  3 was 
a success,  according  to  Peter  Dunn, 
houseparent/director  of  the  Home,  along 
with  his  wife,  LeAnna.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  persons  from  Staten  Island  and  oth- 


er boroughs  of  New  York  City  visited  the 
Home,  and  bought  over  $200  worth  of 
craft  items.  The  craft  items,  with  spe- 
cialties in  woodwork  and  string  art,  are 
made  by  the  residents  of  the  Home. 
Several  important  contacts  were  made 
with  interested  individuals  of  the  local 
community,  and  the  Dunns  hope  to  follow 
them  up. 

Florence  Nafziger,  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  nurse  teaching  in  a graduate 
school  for  nurses  in  Indore,  India,  cur- 
rently serves  on  a four-member  exam- 
iners’ team  for  nursing  students.  In  late 
February,  Florence  participated  in  exam- 
inations at  the  Mennonite-sponsored  Nav 
Jivan  Hospital,  Satbarwa,  and  the  Cath- 
olic school  in  Kundurri  near  Ranchi,  both 
in  Bihar.  One  of  Florence’s  former  stu- 
dents, now  a tutor  in  Washim,  Lilawati 
Dongerdive,  is  also  on  the  team. 

Five  North  Brazil  Mennonite  stu- 
dents, attending  the  Mennonite  Brethren 
Bible  Institute  in  Curitiba,  returned  to 
their  home  churches  for  school  vacation 
from  December  to  February.  “They  have 
been  an  inspiration  to  our  congregations,” 
wrote  Fran  and  Bob  Gerber,  Mennonite 
missionaries  in  Araguacema.  “Along  with 
other  young  people  from  the  church,  the 
vacationing  students  taught  Bible  school 
in  small  outlying  area  villages.  It  was 
good  to  see  them  return  encouraged  and 
enthused  as  they  reported  on  their  week 
of  teaching  and  fellowship.” 

Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
recommended  on  Jan.  16  that  planning 
proceed  for  the  purchase  of  a plot  of  land 
in  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia,  for  the  devel- 
opment of  a guesthouse,  dwelling,  and 
office  facility.  “There’s  been  a continu- 
ing need  for  this  kind  of  facility  to  pro- 
vide accommodations  for  missionary  and 
church  personnel  from  other  areas,”  said 
Harold  Stauffer,  secretary  of  Overseas 
Ministries.  “The  guesthouse  could  serve 
tourists  also.” 

The  Third  Annual  Old  Folks’  Hymn 
Sing  will  be  held  at  the  Elizabethtown 
Mennonite  Church  on  Sunday,  Mar.  10, 
at  2:00  p.m.  Bring  Life  Songs  No.  1 and 
the  Church  and  Sunday  School  Hymnal. 

Special  meetings:  Paul  Roth,  Har- 

risonburg, Va.,  at  Manbeck,  Beaver 
Springs,  Pa.,  Mar.  10-13.  Ella  May  Mil- 
ler, speaker  on  Heart  to  Heart,  will 
visit  churches  and  women’s  groups  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  in  March  as  fol- 
lows: 11,  Christian  Women’s  Club  of 
Columbiana,  Ohio;  12,  Youngstown  (Ohio) 
Christian  Women’s  Club;  13,  Salem  (Ohio) 
Christian  Women’s  Group;  16,  Social 
Concerns  Seminar  at  Evangelical  Con- 
gregational School  of  Theology,  Myers- 
town.  Pa.;  16,  Ministers’  Wives  Meeting 
at  Smoketown,  Pa.;  17,  Faith  Evangelical 
Congregational  Church  of  Lancaster,  Pa.; 
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SPIRIT  FRUIT 


by  John  M.  Drescher, 
pastor  of  the  Scottdale 
Mennonite  Church,  for- 
mer editor  of  GOSPEL 
HERALD 


Many  books  have  been 
written  in  the  past  ten  years 
about  the  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  but  few  about  the 
fruit  of  the  Spirit.  Drescher 
deals  with  the  meaning  of 
the  fruit,  how  it  appeared 
in  Christ’s  life,  and  sug- 
gests how  it  finds  expres- 
sion today. 

Our  troubled  world  needs 
more  lives  that  radiate 
love,  joy,  peace,  patience, 
kindness,  goodness,  faith- 
fulness, meekness,  and  self- 
control  to  those  around  us. 
Excellent  for  devotional 
reading.  A Herald  Press 
book.  Cloth  $5.95 


DIVORCE 

AND  REMARRIAGE: 

A Perspective 
for  Counseling 

by  John  R.  Martin,  assistant 
professor  of  church  studies 
at  Eastern  Mennonite  Col- 
lege, a pastor  for  15  years. 

Divorce  and  Remarriage 
is  written  from  the  per- 
spective that  marriage  is 
permanent.  The  author  ex- 
plores guidelines,  princi- 
ples, and  redemptive  mea- 
sures for  helping  persons 
who  are  experiencing  mari- 
tal failure. 

Invaluable  for  counselors, 
ministers,  and  interested 
laymen.  A Herald  Press 
book.  Cloth  $4.95 


PROVIDENT  BOOKSTORE 


and  17,  Grace  Evangelical  Congregational 
Church  of  Ephrata,  Pa.  Kenneth  G. 
Good,  Newport  News,  Va.,  at  Hillcrest, 
New  Hamburg,  Ont.,  Mar.  26-31. 

Change  of  address:  Urie  A.  Bender 
from  North  Newton,  Kan.,  to  P.O.  Box 
232,  Baden,  Ont.,  Canada  NOB  1G0. 


readers  say 

Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  comment 
on  printed  articles. 

I was  grieved  when  I read  the  caption  to 
the  map  ‘Origin  of  the  Mennonites”  (p.  173, 
February  26,  1974,  Cospel  Herald)  by  the  sen- 
tence “Hence,  all  Mennonites  are  either  of 
Swiss-German  or  Dutch-German  origin.  The 
words  "some  Mennonites,”  or  “many  Menno- 
nites,” would  have  been  better.  But  under  no 
circumstances  “all  Mennonites." 

It  is  this  emphasis  on  ethnic  Mennonitism 
that  for  me  increasingly  borders  on  the  demonic. 
“All,”  as  used  in  the  caption,  excludes  Menno- 
nites on  all  continents  that  have  no  connection 
with  the  Swiss  or  Dutch  or  Germans.  “All”  in 
this  sentence  denies  the  essence  of  a voluntary 
church  made  up  of  those  who  have  experienced 
the  witness  of  the  Spirit  in  regeneration,  the 
witness  of  the  water  in  baptism,  and  the  wit- 
ness of  the  blood-commitment  to  Jesus  even 
unto  death  (1  John  5:8)  — regardless  of  ethnic 
origins. 

The  sentence  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  na- 
ture of  the  Christian  experience  and  life  of  dis- 
cipleship  characteristic  of  the  Anabaptists  (and 
of  the  early  church)  can  emerge  anywhere, 
among  any  people  — as  the  Spirit  wills  — as 
men  take  seriously  the  Word,  the  lordship  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  their  brothers  and  sisters  in 
Christ.  — Paul  M.  Lederach,  Scottdale,  Pa. 

Apologies  to  all  the  Mennonite  brothers 
and  sisters  whose  blood  ancestors  were  not 
Swiss-German  or  Dutch-German.  The  chart 
was  prepared  some  years  ago  for  a different 
purpose  from  this  article  and  we  failed  to  read 
the  caption  as  carefully  as  we  should.  God  has 
called  to  the  Mennonite  Church  people  of  many 
backgrounds.  We  are  grateful,  for  this  is  the 
way  the  church  should  be.  — Ed. 


I would  like  to  express  my  appreciation  for 
“The  Old  Paths  and  the  New”  by  Amos  W. 
Weaver  (Jan.  29). 

We  need  to  be  reminded  that  we  are  living  in 
a changing  world  and  that  we  need  to  accept 
change  that  does  not  conflict  with  the  Bible  and 
may  be  a better  lifestyle  than  what  we  have 
adopted.  But  we  need  to  be  disturbed  about 
changes  to  which  the  Scripture  speaks  explicitly 
and  to  which  the  church  needs  to  adhere,  if  it 
is  to  be  a biblical  church.  Brother  Weaver’s 
article  speaks  to  this  in  a very  practical  way  so 
we  can  understand  it  if  we  will  take  heed  and  I 
appreciate  it. 

The  other  article  I would  like  to  comment 
about  is  "The  Role  of  Women:  Time  for  a Fresh 
Look”  (Jan.  8).  I am  not  as  much  disturbed 
about  the  role  of  women. 

1 am  rather  concerned  about  the  way  we  use 
Scripture  or  misuse  it  to  make  a point.  I cannot 
understand  how  we  can  say  that  1 Corinthians 
11:2-16;  1 Timothy  2:8-15;  and  Ephesians  5:21- 
33  were  written  for  a particular  problem  arising 
out  of  a cultural  setting.  How  can  we  assign 
principles  such  as  headship  or  modesty  to  a par- 
ticular cultural  setting?  If  we  do  this  we  take 
away  the  authority  of  Scripture  as  far  as  Paul's 
writings  are  concerned  and  we  can  in  some  way 
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interpret  all  these  Scriptures  to  our  own  liking. 

The  Mennonite  writers  in  the  past  must  have 
been  mistaken  in  their  interpretation  of  these 
Scriptures  because  we  have  a number  of  writings 
that  would  certainly  not  agree  with  Mrs.  Kauff- 
man's interpretation.  If  we  take  away  the  au- 
thority of  Scripture  where  it  doesn’t  suit  our 
fancy,  where  will  our  coming  generations  get 
their  way  of  life  and  belief? 

The  Holy  Spirit  was  given  to  all  who  believe, 
and  will  lead  all  of  us  to  the  way  of  truth, 
and  I do  not  want  to  be  one  who  will  have 
interpreted  the  Scripture  to  prove  what  I would 
like  to  believe.  — Harry  Y.  Shetler,  Davids- 
ville,  Pa. 


Thank  you  for  the  article  The  Role  of  Wom- 
en: Time  for  a Fresh  Look  by  Beulah  Kauff- 
man (Jan.  8).  I would  like  to  affirm  her  article 
and  “to  voice  my  dissatisfaction  with  the  role 
traditionally  assigned  to  women  in  church.”  In 
Christ  there  is  neither  male  nor  female;  both  are 
freed  to  serve  Him.  If  this  is  really  so,  why  has 
the  Mennonite  Church  been  so  slow  to  free  its 
women  members  for  constructive  and  active  ser- 
vice in  the  church? 

Why  do  we  stress  the  Scriptures  1 Corinthians 
14:34,  35  and  1 Timothy  2:11-15,  the  two 
Scriptures  which  seem  to  contradict  all  other 
New  Testament  teachings  on  the  role  of  wom- 
en in  the  church?  Is  it  not  probable  to  think 
these  passages  were  referring  to  specific  cases 
where  Paul  had  to  step  in  and  admonish  certain 
women  because  of  specific  circumstances  of  which 
we  know  nothing?  Is  it  not  probably  Paul  never 
meant  these  verses  to  be  a general  rule  for  all 
Christian  women  to  follow?  If  Paul  thought  all 
women  at  all  times  should  remain  silent  in 
church,  why  would  he  bother  telling  them  how  to 
appear  when  praying  and  prophesying  in  public? 

There  are  many  instances  both  in  the  Gospels 
and  in  the  Pauline  epistles  where  women  were 
actively  involved  in  the  teaching  and  witnessing 
of  the  church.  Both  men  and  women  prophesied 
when  God’s  Spirit  was  poured  out  upon  them. 
Both  were  given  power  to  witness.  When  Paul 
speaks  of  the  gifts  of  various  members  of  the 
body,  he  wasn’t  referring  only  to  men. 

In  our  homes,  we  as  Christian  women  do  not 
sit  back  uninvolved  and  this  in  no  way  implies 
we  reject  the  headship  principle.  Just  as  any 
committee  or  organization  needs  someone  to  co- 
ordinate activities,  so  does  the  home  need  such 
an  individual.  This  type  of  coordination  doesn’t 
mean  the  husband  does  all  the  work  or  makes 
all  the  decisions.  Together  husbands  and  wives 
make  decisions  as  equals  and  adults.  Why  is  not 
the  church  operated  in  the  same  way? 

The  church  needs  the  combined  perspectives 
and  gifts  of  men  and  women.  Only  as  both  are 
utilized  can  it  achieve  true  spiritual  balance. 
— Mrs.  Pearl  L.  Lantz,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


Stanley  Shenk’s  article  (Jan.  22),  "Are  Men- 
nonites  Anti-Jewish?”  created  much  turmoil 
within  me  and  I began  reflecting  on  why  the 
disturbance.  Since  I have  been  familiar  with 
research  techniques,  I even  tried  to  defend  my 
feelings  by  saying  that  there  could  be  some 
errors  in  making  these  conclusions  due  to  im- 
proper research  methods,  but  that  was  part 
of  my  inner  refusal  to  accept  some  unpleasant 
facts. 

As  I pondered  over  the  questions  from  the 
questionnaire  which  were  designed  to  be  pre- 
judicial, I wanted  to  answer  ’no.”  My  early 
experiences  with  Jews  in  Philadelphia,  buying 
clothes  and  shoes,  however,  reminded  me  how 
I usually  came  out  not  getting  my  money’s 
worth.  Then  later  as  a student  at  the  university 
some  of  my  Jewish  classmates  would  know  the 
“right  person”  in  order  to  get  test  information 


or  how  best  to  make  advanced  candidacy  for 
PhDs.  But  then  as  I worked  with  Jewish 
psychologists  and  psychiatrists  and  as  cotherapist 
with  them  in  group  therapy,  my  relationships 
with  Jews  developed  into  a deeper  appreciation. 
And  then  in  conducting  psychotherapy  with 
Jewish  youth  from  the  Haight  and  Ashbury  drug 
culture,  I saw  an  entirely  different  side  of  the 
Jewish  family.  I realized  then,  as  I finished 
reading  the  article,  that  my  early  experiences 
were  only  isolated,  narrow  ones,  which  were  not 
at  all  common  to  the  general  population  of  Jews. 

Surveys  like  these  certainly  are  revealing  and 
lend  accuracy  to  opinions  that  can  support 
basic  Christian  beliefs  and  reveal  much  bias  and 
unfair  criticism  of  our  fellowman.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  how  many  (or  what  percent) 
of  the  44  percent  who  gave  prejudicial  re- 
sponses came  from  areas  where  their  contacts 
with  Jews  were  similar  to  mine. 

I wish  to  commend  the  editors  of  Gospel 
Herald  for  each  week’s  production,  especially  the 
past  few  weeks.  It  is  much  sought  after  as  soon 
as  it  arrives  here.  Sometimes  it  only  takes 
four  days  so  the  airmail  rate  is  certainly  worth 
it.  We  quickly  pass  it  on  to  our  friends  and 
neighbors  and  even  use  articles  as  lead  dis- 
cussions in  our  weekly  Bible  study  sessions.  Even 
our  teenagers  read  articles  and  of  course  read 
the  “Wit  and  Wisdom,”  “News,”  and  Marri- 
ages.” — John  Bergey,  Asuncion,  Paraguay 

Gospel  Herald  is  available  by  airmail  upon 
request,  at  rates  which  vary,  depending  on  the 
distance.  For  information  write  to  Customer  Ser- 
vice, Mennonite  Publishing  House,  616  Walnut 
Ave.,  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683,  USA.  — Ed. 


What  a tremendous  title!  “I  Tried  to  Be 
Reasonable”  (Jan.  22)  covers  a larger  area  than 
most  readers  of  the  Herald  may  think.  I am  sure 
that  this  title  speaks  for  many  hundreds  of  con- 
scientious objectors  who  were  conscripted  for 
military  service  in  World  War  One.  Unfortunately, 
there  were  those  among  enlisted  men,  petty 
officers,  and  low-ranked  commissioned  officers 
who  never  seemed  to  know  the  meaning  of 
that  little,  also  mighty  word,  “reason.” 

I like  Brother  Ernest  H.  Miller's  article  very 
much,  especially  the  sentence,  “I  tried  to  take  a 
reasonable  attitude.  To  me,  those  words  are 
the  most  weighty  that  I have  ever  heard  from 
the  standpoint  of  a conscientious  objector  con- 
scripted for  military  service;  they  ring  loud  and 
long  in  my  ears.  — Roy  Buchanan,  Eureka,  111. 


Thank  you  for  printing  “An  Art  Gish  Sampler 
(Jan.  29).  Members  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren 
are  to  be  complimented  for  calling  us  to  a life 
of  simplicity.  (Three  Church  of  the  Brethren 
members  are  currently  writing  books  on  the 
subject. ) 

I am  thankful  for  the  article  because  I need 
to  hear  the  message.  It  is  especially  tempting  to 
take  a middle-of-the-road  route  when  one  ap- 
proaches middle  age  with  the  concerns  for  a 
family,  job,  and  security.  I am  thankful  that  a 
few  are  crying  in  the  wilderness  of  mammon, 
calling  for  laying  up  treasures  in  heaven. 

I am  also  thankful  because  a childlike  simpli- 
city and  faith  in  God  is  a liberating  way  to  live. 
To  be  sure,  Jesus  does  not  spell  out  all  the  de- 
tails — how  we  are  to  dress,  for  example.  The 
Scriptures  do  not  outline  every  detail. 

Most  of  the  “Art  Gish  Sampler”  is  not  gos- 
pel. Neither  the  plain  suit  nor  the  necktie  is 
gospel.  But  they  both  are  the  result  of  funda- 
mentally different  understandings  of  the  gospel. 
Reading  the  whole  book  Beyond  the  Rat  Race 
states  clearly  (better  than  does  the  article)  that 
the  Christian  walk  is  one  which  is  opposed  to 
the  order  of  this  world.  The  light  has  no  fellow- 
ship with  the  darkness,  and  the  light  cannot  wit- 


ness to  the  darkness  if  there  is  no  light.  — Wes- 
ley Mast,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

• • • 

I appreciated  Tilman  Smith’s  article  “Retire 
Like  the  Amish?”  Even  though  this  article  sounds 
extremely  idealistic,  it  nevertheless  has  been  ac- 
complished to  a large  extent  by  the  Amish. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  we  who  are 
better  educated,  have  a better  understanding  of 
society  and  its  problems,  and  claim  to  be  liber- 
ated from  blind  tradition  do  not  follow  this  ex- 
ample of  caring  for  our  aged.  I believe  the  prob- 
lem is  deeper  than  just  the  fact  that  we  are  no 
longer  a rural  people.  We  have  rationalized  our 
position  to  say:  We  would  love  to  care  for 

grandma  but  ...  of  course  we  can’t.”  Perhaps  it 
is  a combination  of  selfishness,  inability  to  ap- 
preciate older  people’s  ideas  and  usefulness,  and 
a lack  of  emphasis  on  the  family  as  a basic 
Christian  institution. 

The  greater  emphasis  government  places  on 
programs  geared  to  caring  for  the  aged,  the  more 
I appreciate  a people  who  have  not  shirked 
their  responsibility  toward  their  older  generation. 
We  seem  very  concerned  about  our  responsibility 
to  help  people  achieve  a “meaningful  existence, 
yet  we  overlook  an  area  in  which  we  could  all 
contribute.  We  do  not  need  more  organizations, 
subsidies,  or  government  programs  to  alleviate 
the  chief  problem  of  the  aged  — loneliness. 
Caring  for  them  is  our  responsibility.  — Daniel 

J.  Miller,  MD,  Walnut  Creek,  Ohio. 

• • • 

I want  to  thank  Simon  Schrock  for  writing 
the  article.  “Stop  Fussing  and  Build  Some- 
thing!” (Jan.  8)  and  you  for  publishing  it.  I 
feel  that  the  positive  spirit  evident  here  has 
helped  me  over  some  hurdles  that  might  have 
become  stumbling  blocks.  I want  to  give  a posi- 
tive response  to  Brother  Schrock  s question, 
“Why  not  transfer  our  energy  from  grumbling 
to  building?”  May  God  bless  you  in  your  work. 

— Chester  Slagell,  Hydro,  Okla. 

• • • 

I want  to  thank  you  for  printing  the  article, 
“The  Old  Paths  and  the  New,”  by  Brother 
Weaver  in  the  Jan.  29  issue  of  Gospel  Herald. 
It  seems  to  speak  for  the  conservative  minority 
mentioned  in  “Menno’s  Opinion”  in  the  previ- 
ous week’s  issue. 

Now  may  I say  a little  on  the  short  article 
on  "Can  I Talk  to  You  About  Faith?”  in  the 
Feb.  5 issue?  I live  in  a high  crime  area  which 
was  the  subject  of  an  article  in  Reader  s Digest 
a few  years  ago.  I have  had  the  same  trouble 
with  people  discouraging  me  and  would  definitely 
have  much  more  trouble  with  fear  if  I would 
not  know  that  the  Lord  led  me  here,  that  Christ 
came  into  a most  hostile  world  for  me,  that  the 
people  here  need  a Christian  witness,  and  won- 
der how  we  can  give  it  to  them  by  not  being 
in  contact  with  them. 

I have  had  to  do  a lot  of  thinking.  One 
thought  is:  we  have  memorized  Psalm  23  since 
childhood  and  have  said,  “Yea,  though  I walk 
through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I 
will  fear  no  evil:  for  thou  art  with  me;  thy 
rod  and  thy  staff  they  comfort  me.”  Do  we 
really  experience  this?  What  meaning  does  it 
have  to  us  when  Christ  said  that  we  are  not  to 
fear  them  who  can  kill  the  body?  What  does  it 
mean  when  He  said  about  hating  our  lives? 
These  questions  just  are  not  pleasing  to  the 
flesh. 

We  have  accepted  Christ’s  command  to  “go 
into  all  the  world”  when  it  means  to  go  to  Afri- 
ca, but  how  about  our  cities?  Do  we  believe 
Him  when  He  said,  “Lo,  I am  with  you  alway, 
even  unto  the  end  of  the  world”?  Do  I believe 
nothing  can  come  to  me  unless  by  His  permis- 
sion? The  main  point  of  discouragement  with 
me  is  the  lack  of  evidence  of  fruitage.  My 
prayer  is  that  God  may  be  glorified  right  in 
this  area.  — Anna  M.  Buckwalter,  Bronx,  N.Y. 
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births 

"Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord"  (Psalm  127:3) 

Blosser,  Marvin  and  Arlene  (Smith),  Crimora, 
Va.,  first  child,  Christine  Louise,  Dec.  27,  1973. 

Burdick,  Rodney  and  Nancy,  Chaffee,  N.Y., 
fourth  child,  first  daughter,  Abigail  Elizabeth, 
Jan.  19,  1974. 

Denlinger,  Stanley  and  Nedra  (Kauffman), 
Ronks,  Pa.,  third  child,  second  son,  Kirby 
Levon,  Dec.  4,  1973. 

Derstine,  Gerald  and  Cisela  (Kowalewes- 
kie),  Bethelweg  4,  Germany,  first  child,  John 
Mark,  Nov.  22,  1973. 

Derstine,  Merrill  and  Jean  (Langenwalter), 
Harleysville,  Pa.,  seventh  child,  second  son, 
Benjamin  Luke,  Nov.  21,  1973. 

Diaz,  Eladio  and  Cecilia  (Razo),  Corpus 
Christi,  Tex.,  eighth  child,  third  son,  Solomon, 
Dec.  31,  1973. 

Frey,  Leonard  and  Erla  (Yantzi),  Elora, 
Ont.,  third  daughter,  Carey  Nicole,  Dec.  22 

1973. 

Frey,  Mervin  and  Rachel  (Herr),  Manheim, 
Pa.,  first  child,  David  Eugene,  Dec.  8,  1973. 

Frey,  Rodney  and  LaDeen  (Goering),  Lusaka, 
Zambia,  Africa,  second  son,  Eric  Michael,  Jan. 
10, 1974. 

Gascho,  Dwight  and  Mary  Ann  (Burnett), 
Pigeon,  Mich.,  first  child,  Chad  Laverne,  Jan. 
23,  1974. 

Kaufmann,  H.  James  and  Lois  (Johns), 
Tiffin,  Ohio,  first  child,  Britt  Kylee,  Feb.  7, 

1974. 

Miller,  Marvin  and  Rachel  (Miller),  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  first  child,  Aaron  James,  Jan.  7, 
1974. 

Mullet,  Wendell  and  Joyce  (Boettger),  Blue- 
sky,  Alta.,  first  child,  Laura  Christine,  Jan.  28, 
1974. 

Rogers,  Terry  and  Karan  (Stocks),  Morton, 
111.,  second  son,  Mark  Joseph,  Feb.  11,  1974. 

Schwartz,  Fred  and  Marilyn  (Miller),  Stur- 
gis, Mich.,  first  child,  Katrina  Kay,  Feb.  8,  1974. 

Shenk,  David  and  Shirley  (Albrecht),  Elk- 
hart, Ind.,  first  child,  Jonathan  Neil,  Jan.  21, 
1974. 

Yoder,  Marvin  and  Georgia  (Miller),  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  third  child,  second  son,  Nathan  Ray, 
Nov.  29,  1973. 

Yoder,  Ron  and  Pat  (Gingerich),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Craig  Scott,  Nov.  7,  1973. 


marriages 

May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes  estab- 
lished by  the' marriages  here  listed.  A six  months' 
free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to 
those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald  if  the 
address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Becker  — Holsopple.  — Stan  Becker,  Cass 
Lake,  Minn.,  Cass  Lake  cong.,  and  Gaylene 
Holsopple,  Archbold,  Ohio,  West  Clinton  cong., 
by  Elvin  Holsopple,  Dec.  15,  1973. 

Ebersole  — Carey.  — Philip  Ebersole  and 
Carol  Carey,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  both  from  the 
Tuttle  Avenue  cong.,  by  Paul  Hummel,  Dec. 
21,  1973. 

Fsh  — Carter.  — Kenneth  L.  Esh  and 
Sherri  L.  Carter,  both  of  the  Valley  View  cong., 
Spartansburg,  Pa.,  by  Arland  Miller,  Dec.  15, 
1973. 

Gillespie  — Landis.  — W.  Guy  Gillespie, 
Akron  Calvary  Chapel,  and  Diane  Jean  Landis, 
Manheim,  Pa.,  Neffsville  cong.,  by  Clyde  D. 
Fulmer,  Feb.  2,  1974. 

Mapes  — Gangwer Edward  Allen  Mapes, 

White  Pigeon,  Mich.,  and  Donna  Sue  Gangwer, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  East  Goshen  cong.,  by  Cliff 
Miller,  Feb.  9,  1974. 


Mellinger  — Harshberger.  — Herman 
Mellinger,  Shipshewana,  Ind.,  Brethren  Church, 
and  Carol  Harshberger,  Hollsopple,  Pa.,  Stahl 
cong.,  by  Curtis  D.  Godshall,  Feb.  16,  1974. 

Mumma  — Stoltzfus.  — Jonathan  T.  Mum- 
ma,  Norfolk,  Va.,  Rock  Church,  and  Julia  Ellen 
Stoltzfus,  Parkesburg,  Pa.,  Parkesburg  cong., 
by  Earl  Wert,  July  28,  1973. 

Rheinheimer  — Mishler.  — Floyd  L.  Rhein- 
heimer,  Middlebury,  Ind.,  First  Mennonite  cong., 
and  Joyce  Mishler,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  Stahl  cong., 
by  Jonas  Miller,  Dec.  29,  1973. 

Skaggs  — Schrock.  — Shawn  Skaggs,  Long 
Beach,  Calif.,  Baptist  Church,  and  Nancy 
Schrock,  Lakewood,  Calif.,  Faith  cong.,  by  V. 
Elmer  McGuffin  and  Donald  G.  King,  Feb.  9, 
1974. 

Weaver  — Shirk.  — Ben  Weaver  and 
Dorothy  Shirk  both  of  Sarasota,  Fla.,  Tuttle 
Avenue  cong.,  by  John  H.  Shenk  and  Mervin 
Shirk,  Dec.  22,  1973. 


obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  those  who  are  bereaved. 

Bachman,  Esther  Bessie,  daughter  of 
Peter  E.  and  Phoebe  (Smith)  Bachman,  was  born 
at  Tiskilwa,  111.,  Sept.  12,  1900;  died  at  the 
Princeton,  111.,  hospital,  Feb.  10,  1974;  aged  73 
y.  4 m.  29  d.  Surviving  are  3 sisters  (Tillie 
Bachman,  Rose  Zehr,  and  Amanda  Sears)  and 
2 brothers  (Ed  and  Clyde  Bachman).  She  was 
a member  of  Willow  Springs  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Feb.  13,  in 
charge  of  Don  Heiser;  interment  in  Willow 
Springs  Church  Cemetery. 

Kauffman,  Rebecca  E.,  daughter  of  Eli  B. 
and  Leah  (Byler)  Zook,  was  born  in  Mifflin  Co., 
Pa.,  Mar.  29,  1883;  died  at  her  home  in  Fleet- 
wood,  Pa.,  Feb.  2,  1974;  aged  90  y.  10  m.  4 d. 
On  Jan.  3,  1905,  she  was  married  to  Joshua  D. 
Kauffman,  who  preceded  her  in  death  on  Oct. 
27,  1942.  Surviving  are  one  daughter  (Ada  M. 
— Mrs.  Jacob  M.  Kurtz),  4 sons  (John  E., 
Jesse  L.,  Raymond  H.,  and  Harvey  J.),  30 
grandchildren,  37  great-grandchildren,  and  one 
great-great-grandchild.  She  was  a member  of 
Conestoga  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Feb.  6,  in  charge  of  Ira 
Kurtz  and  Omar  Kurtz;  interment  in  the  ad- 
joining cemetery. 

Kratz,  Abram  B.,  son  of  Ulysses  K.  and 
Susanna  (Bergey)  Kratz,  was  born  in  Mont- 
gomery Co.,  Pa.,  Apr.  12,  1900;  died  of  a heart 
attack  at  his  home  at  Souderton,  Pa.,  Feb.  6, 
1974;  aged  73  y.  9 m.  25  d.  In  1923  he  was 
married  to  Martha  Kratz,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  2 daughters  (Grace  — Mrs.  Vernon 
S.  Clemmer,  and  Betty  K.  — Mrs.  Robert  E. 
Poinsett),  5 grandchildren,  3 sisters  (Mary 
Kratz,  Mrs.  Webster  Benner,  and  Mrs.  Martha 
Berndt),  and  2 brothers  (Samuel  B.  and  Henry 
B.).  He  was  a member  of  Souderton  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Feb.  11,  in  charge  of  Richard  C.  Detweiler; 
interment  in  Franconia  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Mishler,  James  E.,  was  born  in  Lagrange 
Co.,  Ind.,  Oct.  25,  1893;  died  of  cancer  in  tne 
Lagrange  Co.,  Hospital,  Lagrange,  Ind.,  Feb. 
1,  1974;  aged  80  y.  3 m.  7 d.  In  July  1915  he 
was  married  to  Verba  Miller,  who  preceded  him 
in  death  in  Sept.  1966.  In  June  1967  he  was 
married  to  Nettie  Miller,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  one  daughter  (Mary  Ruth),  one 
son  (Vernon),  one  stepson  (Robert  Miller),  3 
grandchildren,  2 great-grandchildren,  8 step- 
grandchildren,  3 sisters  (Mrs.  Ira  E.  Yoder,  Mrs. 
Perry  Nelson,  and  Mrs.  Elva  Nelson),  and  one 
brother  (Claude).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by 
a stepdaughter  and  3 infant  children.  He  was 
a member  of  Shore  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Feb.  4,  in  charge 


of  Orvin  Hooley  and  Harvey  Chupp;  interment 
in  Shore  Cemetery. 

Richards,  Robert  E.,  son  of  Charles  and 
Georgia  (Bradley)  Richards,  was  born  in  De 
Kalb  Co.,  Ind.,  Aug.  23,  1923;  died  of  cancer 
at  Wakarusa,  Ind.,  Nov.  22,  1973;  aged  50  y. 
2 m.  28  d.  On  Oct.  5,  1941,  he  was  married  to 
Glada  M.  Beck,  who  survives,  Also  surviving 
are  5 children  (Allen,  Robert,  Jr.,  Nadine  — 
Mrs.  Jack  Lengacher,  Julie  — Mrs.  Glenn  Hos- 
tetler, and  Dawn),  13  grandchildren,  his  parents, 
one  sister  (Louise  — Mrs.  Clifford  Middaugh), 
and  5 brothers  (Albert,  Sheldon,  Raymond, 
Charles,  and  Bill).  He  was  a member  of  the 
Holdeman  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  Wakarusa  Missionary  Church, 
Nov.  25,  in  charge  of  Willard  Conrad  and  James 
Johnson;  interment  in  Olive  Cemetery. 

Shank,  Ward  D.,  son  of  Jacob  L.  and  Fan- 
nie (Good)  Shank,  was  born  in  Dayton,  Va., 
Dec.  28,  1892;  died  at  his  winter  home  in 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  Nov.  15,  1973;  aged  80  y.  10  m. 
18  d.  On  Jan.  28,  1915,  he  was  married  to  Ag- 
nes E.  Landis,  who  preceded  him  in  death  on 
Nov.  14,  1966.  On  Dec.  31,  1967,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Winona  Swartz,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  3 daughters  (Grace  — Mrs.  Clifford 
Witmer,  Vada  — Mrs.  Harold  Frey,  and  Goldie 
— Mrs.  Marvin  Pfile),  3 sons  (Ralph,  Raymond, 
and  Wilmer),  29  grandchildren,  16  great-grand- 
children, 3 sisters  (Annie — Mrs.  M.  R.  Weav- 
er, Mary — Mrs.  Jacob  Sutter,  and  Grace  — 
Mrs.  Herman  Campbell),  3 brothers  (Dan  G., 
Wilmer  P.,  and  Weldon  M.).  He  was  preceded 
in  death  by  one  daughter  (Mrs.  Wilda  Pfile) 
and  one  granddaughter.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  Toale  Brothers  Chapel,  Sarasota,  Nov. 
17,  in  charge  of  Nelson  Kanagy  and  L.  N. 
Main;  and  at  Science  Ridge  Mennonite  Church, 
Sterling,  111.  (where  he  was  a member),  Nov.  19, 
in  charge  of  Mark  Lehman  and  Edwin  Staffer; 
interment  in  Science  Ridge  Church  Cemetery. 

Thomas,  Lizzie,  daughter  of  Sem  K.  and 
Lucinda  (Weaver)  Johns,  was  born  in  Somerset 
Co.,  Pa.,  June  10,  1884;  died  at  Memorial  Hos- 
pital, Jan.  30,  1974;  aged  89  y.  7 m.  20  d.  She 
was  married  to  Lawrence  Thomas,  who  pre- 
ceded her  in  death.  Surviving  are  2 sons  (Oscar 
and  Sem),  7 grandchildren,  14  great-grandchil- 
dren, and  one  sister  (Mrs.  Ella  Wingard).  She 
was  preceded  in  death  by  a daughter  (Fannie), 

3 sisters  (Mrs.  Katie  Alwine,  Mrs.  Fannie  Say- 
lor, and  Mrs.  Lydia  Cable),  and  one  brother 
(Joseph  Johns).  She  was  a member  of  Thomas 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Feb.  2,  in  charge  of  Don  Speigle  and 
Sanford  G.  Shetler;  interment  in  Thomas  Men- 
nonite Church  Cemetery. 

Witmer,  Fredrick  Scott,  son  of  Scott  and 
Freda  (Martin)  Witmer  was  born  at  the  Allen- 
town (Pa.)  Hospital,  Feb.  4,  1974;  died  the  same 
day.  Surviving  are  his  parents  and  grand- 
parents (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  L.  Martin  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glenn  Witmer).  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  Highland  Memorial  Park  on  Feb. 
8,  in  charge  of  Nelson  L.  Martin  and  Thomas 
Thompon;  interment  in  Highland  Memorial 
Park,  Allentown,  Pa. 


Cover  picture:  “The  Last  Supper”  by  Jules  Chadel 
(French,  1870-1942),  Religious  News  Service  photo;  p. 
207,  by  Paul  Derstine. 


calendar 

Ohio  and  Eastern  Conference  at  Central  Christian 
High  School,  Kidron,  Ohio,  Mar.  6-9. 

Homecoming,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  Apr.  26-28. 

Iowa-Nebraska  District  Conference  at  First  Mennonite 
Church,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  Aug.  13-15. 
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Biggest  Threat  to  Peace 

There  is  no  hope  for  peace  until  na- 
tions quit  expanding  their  military  estab- 
lishments and  abandon  their  obsession  for 
security,  a Brazilian  theologian  said  at 
the  10th  annual  Nobel  Conference  held 
in  St.  Peter,  Minn.,  at  a Lutheran  Church 
in  America  school.  The  institutions  that 
claim  to  be  the  protectors  of  peace  are, 
in  reality,  the  creators  of  war,  it  was 
charged  by  Dr.  Rubem  Alves  in  an  ad- 
dress at  Gustavus  Adolphus  College, 
sponsor  of  a two-day  conference  on  “The 
Quest  for  Peace.” 

Dr.  Alves,  professor  of  the  philosophy 
of  social  sciences  at  Brazil’s  State  School 
of  Philosophy  and  president  of  Brazil’s 
Institute  for  the  Advanced  Study  of  Re- 
ligion, said  it  was  “no  accident  that 
money  and  the  sword  are  always  found 
together.  The  science  and  technology 
of  death  are  possible  only  when  there  is 
a growing  economy  to  support  them.” 

Dr.  Alves  said  that  military  power 
“has  become  dominate  in  all  sectors  of 
our  civilization,”  including  science. 
“Thanks  to  science,”  he  added,  “the  next 
war  will  be  the  final  crime  against  life. 
Mankind  won’t  be  given  another  chance.” 

Global  Call  Issued  by  UBS 

In  the  second  Global  Call  in  its  history, 
the  United  Bible  Societies’  Executive 
Committee  called  all  member  societies 
to  join  in  support  of  Good  News  for  New 
Readers  at  the  highest  level  of  priority. 
Good  News  for  New  Readers  is  a world- 
wide, multilanguage  project  to  help  new 
readers  gain  access  to  the  world  of  the 
printed  Word  through  specially  designed 
Scripture  selections. 

The  Global  Call  was  issued  from  Brasilia 
during  the  annual  meeting  of  the  United 
Bible  Societies’  Executive  Committee  (Sep- 
tember 1973).  The  United  Bible  Societies 
is  a fellowship  of  national  Bible  Societies 
serving  more  than  150  countries  and  ter- 
ritories. The  American  Bible  Society  is 
the  member  society  from  the  United  States. 

Dr.  A.  E.  Inbanathan,  chairman  of  the 
United  Bible  Societies’  Executive  Com- 
mittee and  general  secretary  of  the  Bible 
Society  of  India,  stated  that  the  first 
Global  Call  was  issued  at  Hakone,  Japan, 
in  1963  for  an  increase  in  distribution  of 
Scripture  from  50,000,000  in  1962  to 
150,000,000  by  1966.  This  goal  actually 
was  met  in  1970  and  since  then  has  been 
nearly  doubled.  Dr.  Inbanathan  explained 
that  the  first  call  was  to  meet  the  needs 
of  those  who  could  already  read  the 


Scriptures  from  which  they  could  gain  a 
personal  knowledge  of  God.  The  second 
call  represents  another  dimension  added 
to  the  continuing  effort  of  making  Scrip- 
ture available  to  the  world’s  people. 

“Through  Good  News  Scripture  Lit- 
eracy Selections,”  said  Dr.  Inbanathan, 
“we  now  have  a method  — and  through 
Good  News  for  New  Readers,  we  have  a 
program  — for  helping  new  readers  be- 
come competent  readers  through  scientifi- 
cally sound  translations  of  the  Scripture.” 

Editor  Raps  Hatfield’s  Call  to  Prayer 

The  editor  of  Report  from  the  Capital, 
a national  publication  of  the  Baptist  Joint 
Committee  on  Public  Affairs,  has  objected 
to  Sen.  Mark  Hatfield’s  resolution  calling 
for  a “National  Day  of  Humiliation,  Fast- 
ing, and  Prayer”  on  April  30. 

“We  object  to  the  presumption  of  pub- 
lic officials  who  think  it  is  the  duty  of 
government  to  call  the  nation  into  a fa- 
vorable relationship  with  God,”  Dr.  W. 
Barry  Garrett  wrote. 

Dr.  Garrett’s  editorial  acknowledged 
admiration  for  the  Oregon  Republican 
Senator,  a member  of  the  American  Bap- 
tist Churches,  and  the  other  Senators 
who  sponsored  the  resolution.  “We  are  at 
a complete  loss,  however,  to  understand 
how  these  men  think  they  can  get  this 
nation  right  with  God  by  governmental 
action.” 


Paternity  Leave  by  a UCC  Agency 

Male  employees  of  a United  Church  of 
Christ  agency  may  now  receive  paternity 
leave,  at  the  discretion  of  their  bosses, 
according  to  new  personnel  policies  adopted 
in  New  York. 

Up  to  four  weeks  of  paid  maternity/ 
paternity  leave  was  included  in  policies 
accepted  by  the  directors  of  the  Center 
for  Social  Action,  the  “focal  point”  for 
social  action  in  the  United  Church.  The 
Center  is  believed  to  be  the  first  church 
agency  to  provide  paternity  leave. 

“If  the  Center  for  Social  Action  is  to 
carry  out  a ministry  for  justice,  its  per- 
sonnel policies  must  lead  the  way,”  said 
Kenneth  P.  Stewart,  a lawyer  who  chairs 
the  Center’s  board  of  directors. 


Baptist  Journal  Debunks  Bunker 

A Baptist  magazine  in  Des  Plaines,  111., 
has  warned  that  “All  in  the  Family,”  the 
Archie  Bunker  TV  program,  could  have 
the  subtle  effect  of  discouraging  people 


from  holding  any  strong  conviction  — lest 
they  be  classed  as  “bigots.” 

“We  do  not  accuse  the  program  of  hav- 
ing this  direct  motive,”  said  the  Baptist 
Bulletin,  official  organ  of  the  General  As- 
sociation of  Regular  Baptist  Churches.  We 
do  think  this  may  be  the  effect,  however. 
All  things  considered,  it  would  seem 
there  are  better  things  to  do  with  one’s 
time  than  watch  Archie  Bunker.” 


Church  “Bunches”  Sunday  Services 

A Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance 
church  in  New  York  launched  an  experi- 
ment last  April,  shifting  its  Sunday  school 
from  9:00  a.m.  to  2:00  p.m.  and  moving 
up  its  Sunday  night  service  from  7:00 
o’clock  to  3:00  p.m.  By  doing  this.  First 
Alliance  Church  thus  bunched  all  its  Sun- 
day services  between  10:45  a.m.  and  4:15 
p.m.  — with  nearly  two  hours  available 
in  the  noon  period  for  “fellowship-dinner 
together”  and  meetings. 

Attendance  has  increased.  Pastor  Eugene 
Quinn  McGee  said.  He  noted  that  when 
the  evening  services  were  at  seven  o’clock 
members  would  have  to  drive  home  after 
Sunday  school  and  then  drive  back  in  the 
evening.  Evening  attendance  was  averag- 
ing 35.  “Last  Sunday  we  had  67  for  the 
3:00  p.m.  service,”  he  said.  Sunday  morn- 
ing services  have  averaged  about  100. 

Voodoo  Still  Major  Issue  in  Haiti 

The  spirit  of  witchcraft,  or  voodoo  as  it 
is  called  in  Haiti,  is  yielding  before  the 
Christian  churches,  but  Protestant  and 
Catholic  officials  are  reluctant  to  be  quoted 
because  the  Haitian  government  has 
often  used  voodoo  as  a political  tool. 

“It  is  the  form  and  not  the  substance  of 
voodoo  the  government  has  used  — and 
I am  not  really  so  sure  there  has  been 
so  much  use  of  voodoo  in  recent  years 
by  the  government,"  said  one  Catholic 
churchman  with  many  years’  experience 
on  the  island. 

A prominent  Protestant  clergyman  said, 
“Voodoo  has  been  so  long  practiced  simply 
because  it  gave  the  people  something  they 
could  not  get  anywhere  else.  We  still  lack 
enough  ministers.  Many  of  the  Protestant 
churches  are  dependent  mainly  on  lay  per- 
sons instead  of  ordained  ministers. 

“Now,  we  are  emphasizing  education 
through  our  schools  in  conjunction  with 
medical  treatment  and  what  you  might  call 
a sort  of  medical  education  in  our  clinics. 
Instead  of  going  to  the  witch  doctor  for 
herbs  or  medicines  or  spells,  the  people 
are  coming  slowly  to  realize  illness  is  not 
caused  by  evil  spirits  but  by  conditions  or 
infections  which  can  in  many  cases  be 
made  to  yield  to  treatment,”  he  said. 
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Telling  the  Good  News 


The  U.S.  president  recently  complained  that  news- 
hawks in  his  town  focus  too  much  on  the  bad  news  and 
neglect  the  good.  A couple  of  newsmen  replied  that  they 
are  only  too  glad  to  report  good  news  when  there  is 
some.  News,  they  insisted,  is  not  by  definition  a report  of 
the  pleasant  or  the  dismal,  but  rather  the  unusual. 

The  Christian  evangelist  has  a somewhat  different  mis- 
sion — a concern  that  his  hearers  might  understand  life  as 
it  really  is.  He  wants  them  to  take  note  of  the  bad  news 
of  God’s  judgment  and  the  good  news  of  God’s  love  and  the 
death  of  Christ  for  us.  Like  Jesus  Himself,  He  announces 
that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  has  come  — it  is  time  to 
repent  and  join  the  God  movement.  This  is  the  gospel 
(good  news)  that  God  loves  us  and  wants  us  in  the  move- 
ment. 

This  issue  of  Gospel  Herald  contains  a special  section 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  Christian  missions  — telling  the 
good  news  of  God’s  call  through  Christ.  The  issue  begins 
with  a restatement  of  the  call  to  serve  Christ  as  newspeo- 
ple. It  is  followed  by  examples  of  what  some  Mennonite 
newspeople  are  doing  in  the  world  today.  A world  map  of 
Mennonite  mission  locations  ends  the  section. 

It  is  a grave  calling  to  be  an  evangelist  and  it  is  proper 
to  ask  ourselves  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  news  we  bring 
and  how  it  is  best  told.  Even  sympathetic  historians  of 
the  modern  missionary  movement  agree  that  a lot  of  mis- 
takes have  been  made  for  lack  of  clarity  on  these  two 
matters.  In  too  many  cases  missionaries  managed  to  turn 
the  good  news  into  bad  news  and  so  defeat,  at  least  in 
part,  the  cause  they  wished  to  serve. 

For  example  foreign  missionaries  in  the  19th  century 
went  out  on  a wave  of  colonialism  and  often  failed  to 
separate  themselves  from  the  spirit,  the  methods,  or  the 
results  of  this  movement.  Missionaries  went  where  busi- 
nessmen and  politicians  went  and  the  fortunes  of  all  three 
tended  to  rise  and  fall  together.  Missionaries  lived  in  com- 
pounds (often  with  walls),  had  servants,  and  preached  not 
only  the  gospel  of  Christ,  but  sometimes  the  gospel  of 
Western  imperialism  as  well. 

By  their  lifestyles  and  their  attitudes,  these  missionaries 
preached  another  gospel,  which  contradicted  that  of  the 


Lord.  So  when  the  Chinese  rose  up  in  wrath  and  threw 
them  out,  it  may  be  difficult  to  know  whether  they  were 
rejecting  both  the  bad  news  and  the  good,  or  whether 
they  really  had  not  heard  the  good  news  for  the  static  of 
the  bad. 

Missionaries  today  properly  try  to  avoid  the  bad  news 
of  imperialism  by  recognizing  the  facts  of  their  own  cul- 
tural limitations.  They  go  more  as  servants  than  as  lords 
and  encourage  the  early  development  of  churches  with  their 
own  leadership.  In  fact,  missionaries  today  often  serve  at 
the  invitation  and  the  supervision  of  local  church  leaders. 

For  in  spite  of  the  problems  discussed  above,  there  are 
Christian  churches  in  many  countries  of  the  world  today. 
China  may  be  one  exception.  Donovan  Smucker  once 
wrote  that  communism  in  Russia  was  a kind  of  judgment 
on  the  church  of  Russia.  Should  the  same  be  said  for 
China? 

Though  there  were  no  doubt  scores  of  faithful  mission- 
aries in  China,  incredible  stories  about  the  perversion  of 
the  gospel  have  come  out  of  that  country.  It  seems  that  the 
Boxer  Rebellion  and  the  expulsion  by  the  communists 
were  in  part  a judgment  on  high-handed  missionaries,  as 
well  as  high-handed  businessmen  and  politicians. 

At  the  least  this  reminds  us  to  have  a care  lest  the  good 
news  be  turned  into  bad  by  methods  used  to  tell  it.  This 
does  not  mean  we  should  remove  the  offense  of  the  cross 
as  a way  to  be  popular. 

There  are  aspects  of  the  call  to  repent  that  are  not 
pleasing  to  mankind  and  will  never  be  accepted  by  many. 
But  the  good  news,  we  remind  ourselves,  is  that  God  was 
in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  to  Himself.  People  who  are 
tired  of  their  mixed-up  unreconciled  lives  are  urged  to  turn 
toward  God  and  be  accepted. 

For  those  who  will  have  it,  this  is  the  best  story  they 
ever  heard  and  needs  to  be  shared.  It  is  our  responsibility 
to  make  the  message  clear  and  to  have  the  methods  of 
telling  support  the  message.  One  hundred  years  from  now 
historians  may  write  critiques  of  our  church  life  and  point 
out  blind  spots  we  cannot  see  today.  One  hopes,  at  least, 
they  will  recognize  the  concern  of  our  new  missionaries 
to  live  as  well  as  tell  the  good  news.  — Daniel  Hertzler 
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I first  went  to  prison  on  August  27,  1972.  It  was  a new 
experience  for  me,  it  was  interesting,  and  it  was  even  fun! 

My  sister  and  my  brother-in-law,  Robert  Stucky,  who 
has  been  involved  in  the  Upper  Room  Fellowship  at  the 
Kansas  State  Reformatory  in  Hutchinson  for  a number  of 
years,  had  been  corresponding  with  and  visiting  Greg  (all 
inmate’s  names  have  been  changed)  for  several  months. 
Greg  had  minimum  custody,  and  on  Sunday  afternoons 
during  the  summer  he  could  join  Elfriede  and  Bob  for  a 
picnic  lunch  on  the  grassy  area  north  of  the  KSIR  build- 
ings. The  grounds  are  enclosed  by  a high  fence,  and  the 
prisoners  are  carefully  watched  by  guards.  But  the  pris- 
oners are  outdoors,  the  atmosphere  is  pleasant  and  re- 
laxed, and  they  can  experience  a degree  of  freedom. 

Greg  wanted  his  friend  Joe  to  share  in  the  picnics.  So 
I got  myself  on  Joe’s  visiting  list  and  went  to  see  him  on 
the  same  Sunday  afternoon  that  Elfriede  and  Bob  went 
to  see  Greg.  The  five  of  us  had  a picnic  lunch  in  the 
shade  of  a tree.  We  ate  and  talked  and  laughed;  the  three 
hours  passed  quickly. 


Joe  was  paroled  to  his  family  in  September,  and  I lost 
contact  with  him.  But  Greg  had  another  friend,  Larry, 
who  received  few  letters  and  had  no  visitors. 

So  I got  myself  on  Larry’s  visiting  and  correspondence 
list  and  continued  the  pattern  of  visiting  which  I had 
started  with  Joe.  By  now  it  was  too  cold  to  picnic  outside. 
We  ate  and  visited  in  the  large  “outside”  visiting  room 
(not  outside  the  walls,  but  outside  the  cellblock  buildings). 
When  Greg  went  out  on  parole  in  December,  I continued 
to  visit  Larry. 

By  then  my  casual  interest  in  him  as  a lonely  prisoner 
had  changed  into  a feeling  of  loving  concern.  A strong 
bond  of  friendship  had  grown  between  us.  He  talked  long 
and  vehemently  about  his  problems,  and  I listened  with 
mixed  feelings.  He  lacked  self-discipline,  he  was  unstable 
emotionally,  his  sense  of  values  was  all  wrong  by  my 
standards,  and  I was  never  sure  how  much  of  what  he  was 
telling  me  was  true.  But  he  was  likable  and  hungry  for 
love  and  acceptance. 

Gradually  I began  to  feel  that  I had  become  a member 


of  an  “ingroup.”  I learned  to  know  some  of  Elfriede  and 
Bob  s friends  — the  Zergers,  the  Goerings,  the  Schrags, 
and  the  young  men  whom  they  were  visiting.  The  inmates 
of  KSIR  were  no  longer  the  faceless  denim-clad  figures 
I had  often  seen  trudging  to  their  chores  at  the  prison 
farm  as  I passed  in  the  mornings  on  my  way  to  work. 
They  became  individuals  with  names  and  personalities; 
persons  with  feelings  and  needs  and  capabilities. 

With  Larry  I went  through  those  difficult  weeks  preced- 
ing his  release  on  parole.  Tension  mounted  inside  him 
until  he  was  ready  to  literally  “climb  the  wall.”  There 
was  fear  that  he  wouldn’t  actually  get  out  and  that  some- 
thing would  happen  at  the  last  minute  to  prevent  his 
release.  There  was  even  more  fear  of  getting  out  and 
of  becoming  a part  of  the  world  outside  again.  He  was 
certain  that  everyone  seeing  him  would  know  he  was  a 
jailbird,  he  was  afraid  he  wouldn’t  get  a job  and  wouldn’t 
be  able  to  keep  the  job  if  he  did  get  one,  he  was  worried 
about  establishing  social  relationships. 

Larry  left  Hutchinson  by  bus  for  Topeka  on  a Monday 
afternoon  in  January.  I had  been  with  him  on  Sunday 
afternoon.  He  had  been  depressed  and  “jumpy.”  I had 
thought  about  him  and  prayed  for  him  all  evening. 

On  Monday  morning,  on  impulse,  I told  my  school  prin- 
cipal that  I would  like  to  take  my  afternoon  coffee  break 
at  the  bus  station.  (My  afternoon  schedule  is  flexible.  I 
work  individually  with  hard-of-hearing  children  who  are 
in  regular  classrooms  much  of  the  day.)  My  principal 
smiled  and  nodded  permission.  He  had  once  taught  eve- 
ning classes  in  KSIR,  and  I had  told  him  about  Larry.  He 
knows  that  I never  take  coffee  breaks,  and  he  understood 
what  I wanted  to  do. 

I shall  always  be  glad  that  I took  that  coffee  break. 
Larry  had  been  brought  down  to  the  bus  station  by  a 
guard,  but  now  he  was  sitting  all  alone,  a small  package 
of  belongings  on  the  bench  beside  him,  the  envelope  con- 
taining his  release  papers  and  his  bus  ticket  clutched 
tightly  in  his  hand. 

He  was  all  dressed  up  in  the  clothes  that  had  been 
issued  to  him  — too  dressed  up.  He  had  told  me  on  Sun- 
day that  if  they  gave  him  a white  dress  shirt,  he  wouldn’t 
wear  it.  But  he  was  wearing  a white  dress  shirt,  and  shiny 
new  black  dress  shoes. 

For  once  he  was  subdued  and  quiet.  He  had  little  to 
say,  but  his  eyes  told  me  that  he  was  glad  to  have  me 
there,  sitting  beside  him  until  the  bus  came  in.  Just  be- 
fore he  boarded  the  bus,  he  shook  my  hand  and  told  me 
that  he  had  arranged  with  a fellow  prisoner  to  use  his 
outside  contacts  to  get  word  to  me  about  getting  on  an- 
other inmate’s  visiting  list. 

And  so  I became  involved  with  Jim.  By  then  the  con- 
viction had  crystallized  for  me  that  that  first  Sunday  pic- 
nic had  been  no  incidental  happening.  I felt  that  I had 
been  given  my  “marching  orders”  and  that  this  was  work 
that  God  wanted  me  to  do. 


Amelia  Mueller  is  from  Halstead,  Kansas 


I visited  Jim  regularly  all  spring  and  early  summer,  and 
soon  felt  an  even  stronger  bond  of  friendship  with  him 
than  I had  with  Larry.  I found  him  to  be  intelligent, 
capable,  sensitive,  and  deeply  affectionate.  His  father  and 
stepmother  had  separated  shortly  after  he  was  put  in  jail, 
and  he  had  had  no  contact  with  either  of  them.  During 
the  six  months  that  he  had  been  in  KSIR  he  had  not  had 
a single  visitor  or  letter,  not  even  a Christmas  card.  His 
feeling  of  rejection  and  loneliness  had  brought  him  to  the 
verge  of  deep  depression. 

I offered  to  cosponsor  Jim  in  June,  and  found  myself 
involved  in  the  “impossible”  situation  which  many  of  the 
young  prisoners  face.  Jim  was  only  18,  he  could  not  be 
paroled  to  his  parents,  and  there  was  at  that  time  no  half- 
way house  in  Hutchinson  like  the  one  to  which  Larry 
had  been  paroled  in  Topeka.  So  he  had  to  have  a job  and 
a place  to  stay  — “down  in  black  and  white”  — by  the 
first  of  June  in  order  to  get  out  on  his  release  date  in 
mid-June. 

When  you  are  behind  bars  and  have  no  experience  in 
job  hunting,  how  do  you  go  about  finding  employment? 
You  can  send  out  parole  work  sheets  by  the  dozen,  but 
how  do  you  interest  the  prospective  employer  in  signing 
the  sheet  when  you  aren’t  able  to  talk  to  him  in  person? 
Landlords  require  a month’s  rent  in  advance  plus  a $20 
to  $50  cleaning  deposit.  How  do  you  manage  that  little 
trick  before  the  first  of  June,  when  all  the  money  you  are 
sure  of  is  the  $35  you  will  be  getting  at  the  time  of  your 
release  in  mid-June? 

Jim  couldn’t  figure  out  the  answers  to  these  questions, 
and  frankly,  they  stumped  me,  too.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  I clipped  (and  pasted  at  the  side  of  my  clock  where  I 
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would  see  them  often)  the  words,  “The  time  to  work 
harder  is  when  you  want  to  give  up.  I prayed  as  hard 
as  I worked,  but  there  were  days  when  my  faith  wasn’t 
strong  enough  and  I was  completely  discouraged.  Then  on 
the  last  day  of  May,  an  apartment  and  a job  both  ma- 
terialized, and  I spent  the  rest  of  the  day  apologizing 
to  God  for  my  doubts. 

The  months  since  I escorted  Jim  out  through  the  gate 
to  freedom  have  been  no  spectacular  success  story.  The 
year  behind  bars  did  nothing  to  alleviate  his  serious  emo- 
tional problems,  to  teach  him  how  to  manage  his  money, 
to  motivate  him  to  stick  to  a job  when  the  work  becomes 
hard  and  boring.  But  there  have  been  many  occasions 
for  rejoicing  and  thanking  God,  like  the  Sunday  morning 
in  August  when  Jim  made  a public  profession  of  faith. 

Just  recently  I’ve  gone  back  inside  the  walls  again  as  a 
part  of  an  organized  group  of  Christians  participating  in 
the  M-2  program  (Man-to-Man  Job  Therapy  Program.)* 
What  is  a grandma-age  woman  doing  in  a man-to-man 
program? 

My  decision  to  take  part  was  based  largely  on  my  ex- 
periences with  Larry  and  Jim.  For  both  of  them  one  of 
the  big  lacks  in  their  growing  up  years  had  been  a loving, 
caring  mother.  In  KSIR  they  had  ample  opportunity  for 
contacts  with  men  — the  chaplain  and  volunteer  chaplain, 
their  classification  officers,  the  correction  officers,  the  job 
supervisors,  the  Upper  Room  Fellowship. 

But  they  did  not  have,  and  never  had  had  meaningful, 
stable  contacts  with  mature  Christian  women.  Their  need 


of,  and  hunger  for,  the  love  and  affection  of  a mother 
figure  made  me  feel  that  there  is  a place  for  Christian 
women  in  visitation,  especially  among  the  younger  men. 

Through  the  M-2  program  I am  visiting  and  writing  to 
Sam.  I have  seen  him  only  three  times,  but  already,  as  I 
talk  to  him,  I find  myself  thinking  of  the  line  from  a poem, 
“There  is  so  much  of  good  in  the  worst  of  us. 

I have  come  a long  way  since  that  Sunday  afternoon 
picnic  in  August  1972.  I have  become  realistic.  I know  now 
that  many  of  these  men  have  deep  problems,  that  at  least 
to  a degree  they  have  chosen  the  life  that  brought  them 
behind  bars.  But  I have  also  become  acutely  aware  that 
each  is  an  individual  of  worth  in  God  s eyes. 

I first  went  to  prison  motivated  by  Matthew  25:36,  “I 
was  in  prison,  and  ye  came  unto  me.  By  now  my  motiva- 
tion has  shifted.  I no  longer  think  of  myself  as  doing 
something  for  Christ  by  my  visits,  and  I have  learned 
through  experience  how  inadequate  are  my  best  efforts. 

I have  pasted  another  clipping  on  my  clock?  “We  know 
that  He  [God]  is  a specialist  in  the  impossible.  And 

now  I simply  pray  that  I may  be  one  of  the  persons 
through  whom  the  “Specialist  in  the  Impossible”  can  come 
to  visit  and  work  with  these  lonely,  frustrated,  misguided 
men  and  boys  behind  the  prison  walls.  ^ 


'Readers  in  the  Wichita-Hutchinson,  Kansas,  area  may  write  for  informa- 
tion about  the  M-2  program  to  Albert  Gaeddert,  Executive  Secretary, 
Inter-Faith  Offender  Concerns  Committee,  P.O.  Box  386,  2415  North 
Main,  North  Newton,  Kansas  67117. 


The  New  Perspective 


“Then  Peter  opened  his  mouth,  and  said,  Of  a truth  I 
perceive  that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons:  but  in  every 
nation  he  that  feareth  him,  and  worketh  righteousness, 
is  accepted  with  him”  (Acts  10:34,  35). 

Peter  was  typical  of  his  fellow  Jews  in  that  he  felt  that 
Jews  were  a superior  people  and  that  God  was  reserving 
the  blessings  of  the  gospel  for  them  only.  It  was  with  a 
cautious  suspicion  that  he  had  gone  to  Samaria  (Acts  8:14) 
and  observed  the  acceptance  of  the  gospel  by  Samaritans. 
It  was  with  a puzzled  mind  that  he  experienced  the  vision 
of  the  unclean  animals  and  the  voice  of  the  Lord  saying, 
“What  God  hath  cleansed,  that  call  not  thou  common” 
(Acts  10:15).  But  after  going  to  the  house  of  Cornelius 
and  hearing  his  testimony  of  the  Lord’s  directive  the  light 
began  to  break  through  in  Peter’s  mind.  He  said,  “Now 
I realize  that  God  accepts  people  from  every  nation  who 
respond  to  the  gospel.  ” 

Goal  IV  of  the  Mennonite  Church  as  adopted  at  Assem- 
bly 73  is  to  “develop  a new  perspective  of  God’s  people 
as  a cross-cultural  worldwide  brotherhood.”  This  includes 

a.  An  understanding  of  and  appreciation  for  the 
richness  of  the  cultural  pluralism  within  the  body  of 
Christ,  and  specifically  the  Mennonite  Church. 


b.  A Christian  understanding  and  attitude  regarding 
nationalism. 

c.  Being  sensitive  to  the  needs  and  concerns  of  minor- 
ities. 

d.  Being  sensitive  to  the  implications  of  modern  eco- 
nomic values  for  our  concepts  of  discipleship  and  love. 
This  goal  assumes  that  the  vision  of  the  Mennonite 

Church  of  who  the  people  of  God  are  is  too  narrow  and 
often  blurred.  Can  a person  with  a “non-Mennonite 
name  be  a faithful  Christian?  Do  persons  with  black  or 
brown  skins  have  two  strikes  against  them?  These  ques- 
tions sound  insulting  when  spoken  audibly,  but  they  are 
questions  which  are  raised  too  often. 

The  Mennonite  Church  has  some  work  to  do  in  the 
achievement  of  this  goal.  Mental  reservations  about  a 
cross-cultural  brotherhood  need  to  be  eliminated.  Persons 
from  the  cultures  which  are  newer  to  the  Mennonite 
Church  need  to  feel  a genuine  warm  welcome  into  the 
brotherhood.  All  cultures  have  something  valuable  to  con- 
tribute to  the  life,  witness,  and  mission  of  the  Mennonite 
Church.  May  the  Mennonite  Church  get  the  new  perspec- 
tive which  Peter  received  and  then  begin  to  act  accord- 
ingly. — Ivan  Kauffmann. 
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The  Fersonhood  of  Women 

by  Elsie  H.  Brunk 


Person  hood  of  women  has  taken  on  a deeper  and  a 
more  familiarly  defined  meaning  in  the  last  several  years 
and  continues  to  do  so  in  a greater  way  day  by  day. 

The  idea  of  personhood,  awakened  once  again  by  the 
Women  s Lib  movement,  is  a good  one  and  commands  the 
attention  of  each  one  of  us.  Of  course,  concern  for  per- 
sonhood is  really  nothing  new.  Jesus  Himself  came  to  give 
personhood  — His  personhood.  And  as  necessary  and  as 
important  as  discovering  personhood  is,  there  are  a few 
things  about  today’s  teachings  on  personhood  of  women 
— even  in  articles  in  our  own  church  papers  — which 
seem  to  be  lacking. 

When  1 finish  reading  an  article  or  after  I hear  a 
speaker  talk  on  personhood  of  women.  I’m  left  with  the 
feeling  that  personhood  is  getting  “out’’  and  “doing.” 
Very  seldom  are  we  told  the  real  truth:  true  personhood 
is  first  of  all  being.  Finding  our  true  personhood  in  Christ 
and  allowing  Him  to  show  us  our  self-worth  is  of  utmost 
importance  and  should  be  our  concern  before  we  become 
too  engrossed  in  trying  to  develop  our  personhood  in  re- 
lation to  other  people. 

I m sad  to  say  that  it  has  become  the  norm,  even  among 
Christians,  to  judge  personhood  by  what  persons  do  rath- 
er than  by  what  they  are.  In  our  fast  pace  of  living  where 
everyone  is  busy  trying  to  discover  his  own  personhood, 
it  is  so  much  easier  and  a lot  less  trouble  to  find  out 
what  another  person  does  than  to  learn  to  know  the 
person! 

Since  self-worth  in  Christ  and  self-worth  in  relation  to 
others  are  closely  related,  no  doubt  there  are  cases  where 
women  do  discover  their  personhood  in  Christ  while  they 
are  out  doing.  However,  the  articles  which  we  read  tend 
to  make  one  believe  that  in  order  to  grow  as  persons, 
every  woman  must  get  away  from  home  to  improve  her 
mind  and  to  discover  her  personhood.  And  here  I bring 
in  another  thing  which  seems  to  be  lacking  in  this  teach- 
ing: we  are  given  no  warning  that  there  is  a danger  of 
selfishness  entering  into  the  seeking  of  personhood.  Now 
the  simple  act  of  turning  one’s  thoughts  toward  “me,  a 
person,”  naturally  starts  one  thinking  in  terms  of  self; 
and  if  not  controlled  by  God,  this  can  very  easily  turn 
into  selfishness. 

For  the  single  woman  this  is  not  as  great  a problem 
as  for  the  married  woman  and  especially  the  one  with 
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children.  Those  women  married  and  with  children  have 
others  to  consider;  and  for  them  to  insist  on  finding  per- 
sonhood, at  the  expense  of  their  families,  is  pure  selfish- 
ness. 

According  to  reports,  there  are  as  many  run-away 
mothers  today  as  runaway  children  and  fathers.  Why?  Be- 
cause Women’s  Lib  has  left  the  idea  that  women  must  be 
liberated  from  their  families  to  become  persons.  How 
tragic! 

But  even  more  tragic  is  the  failure  of  “Christian” 
writers  and  teachers  of  personhood  to  give  warning  about 
the  danger  of  women  becoming  selfish  and  forgetting  that 
their  husbands  and  children  are  also  persons,  while  they 
think  they  must  get  out  to  find  personhood,  forgetting 
— or  simply  rejecting  — the  fact  that  they  may  be  hinder- 
ing those  in  their  families  from  developing  well-balanced 
personhoods. 

If  God  gave  us  our  children  (and  I believe  He  did  — 
every  one  of  them  — for  a special  purpose)  then  our  first 
and  most  important  responsibility  is  to  them,  for  as  long 
as,  and  in  whatever  way,  they  need  us.  I find  it  hard  to 
believe  that  Jesus  (God  in  the  flesh)  who  said,  “Suffer  the 
little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not,” 
would  give  children  to  mothers  and  then  ask  them  to  leave 
their  children  day  after  day  while  they  go  out  to  find 
personhood.  Jesus  did  not  teach  the  finding  of  personhood 
by  depriving  others.  (I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  mothers 
can  neglect  their  children  in  their  emotional,  spiritual,  and 
psychological  development  even  when  they  stay  at  home; 
but  this  is  not  likely  to  happen  if  God  is  allowed  to  be 
in  full  control.) 

I have  heard  the  statement:  “But  there  are  some  wom- 
en who  have  to  get  out  for  survival.”  Now  if  this  is  any 
kind  of  survival  other  than  actual  physical  survival,  I 
believe  that  we  are  limiting  God  in  saying  this.  Does  not 
God  promise  that  His  grace  is  sufficient  and  that  His 
strength  is  made  perfect  in  our  weakness?  2 Corinthians 
12:9.  And  does  not  He  promise  to  give  wisdom  liberally 
to  all  those  who  ask?  James  1:5.  What  about  all  the  other 
promises  in  the  Bible  which  we  can  claim  for  any  situa- 
tion at  any  time?  Are  they  not  for  mothering  also?  We 
are  given  the  Holy  Spirit  to  teach  us;  and  He  produces 
in  us  (if  we  allow  Him  to)  “love,  joy,  peace,  longsuffering, 
gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance”  (Gal. 
5:22,  23).  What  more  do  we  need  for  happy  mothering? 

Actually,  mothers  of  young  children  and  other  women 
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who  have  first  responsibility  at  home  need  not  feel  re- 
stricted or  thwarted  in  their  search  for  personhood.  The 
Holy  Spirit  is  the  best  Teacher  of  personhood  there  is 
because  the  God  He  is,  is  the  only  One  who  can  give 
true  personhood.  Therefore,  if  we  open  ourselves  to  the 
fullness  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  He  can  cultivate  our  own 
“personal  personhood”  and  liberate  us,  no  matter  in 
what  situation  or  circumstances  we  are.  As  Eugenia  Price 
states  it  in  The  Burden  Is  Light:  “We  don’t  need  the 
crutches  of  certain  hours  and  certain  occupations  in  order 
to  bring  out  our  ‘best’  if  the  Holy  Spirit  has  remade  our 
weaknesses  and  faults  into  His  own  Personality  Traits.” 
And  if  they  have  not  allowed  the  Holy  Spirit  to  do  this, 
mothers  who  go  “out”  to  find  personhood  are  really  de- 
feating their  own  purpose. 

For  if  they  have  not  found  true  personhood  and  self- 
worth  under  Christ,  they  are  not  likely  to  find  the  pur- 
pose and  fulfillment  needed  to  further  develop  personhood 
in  relation  to  other  people.  They  will  merely  become  so 
busy  doing  that  they  will  not  have  time  to  learn  to  be. 
Thus,  they  are  only  thwarting  their  own  efforts  to  find 
personhood. 

Jesus  taught  Mary  true  personhood  right  in  her  own 
home.  We,  too,  can  sit  at  His  feet.  The  woman  at  the  well 
learned  personhood  from  Jesus  in  the  routine  of  her  ev- 
eryday tasks,  and  without  rebelling  against  the  restrictions 
on  women  of  her  day.  This  is  possible  for  us  also.  Jesus 
meets  us  right  where  we  are! 

What  many  mothers  fail  to  realize  is  that  God  is  giving 
them  this  time  at  home  for  the  very  purpose  of  teaching 
them  true  personhood  in  Him,  or  perhaps  even  to  furth- 
er their  personhood  in  relation  to  other  people  — ac- 
cording to  His  plans.  Since  finding  true  personhood  in 
Christ  usually  requires  much  thinking,  meditating,  com- 
muning with  and  learning  from  God,  what  better  place  is 
there  to  do  all  this  than  in  the  quiet  of  our  own  homes? 
Even  if  our  hands  are  usually  busy,  our  minds  are  often 
free.  With  the  wonderful  resources  we  have  in  Christ  and 
with  the  Holy  Spirit  — that  great  Teacher  and  Inspirer  of 
all  personhood  — available  to  each  one  of  us  right  where 
we  are,  we  do  not  have  to  get  “out”  and  “do”  to  find 
personhood.  True,  there  is  a place  for  doing:  but  first, 
there  is  being.  If  we  let  ourselves  discover  our  personhood 
in  Christ  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  developing  as  a person 
in  relation  to  other  people  will  take  a much  more  natural 
and  satisfying  course  because  we  will  want  to,  and  know 
how  to,  be  led  by  God  in  doing  so.  And  God  can  teach  us 
so  much  about  relationships  with  other  people  through 
our  children  and  others  with  whom  we  become  involved 
while  we  are  at  home. 

A woman  who  has  come  to  know  her  true  self-worth  in 
Christ  is  first  of  all  content  to  be  and  then  as  God  leads, 
to  do.  She  doesn’t  have  to  move  out  into  new  and  more 
exciting  places  to  prove  her  personhood.  In  fact,  there  is 
no  need,  at  all,  to  prove  her  personhood.  She  knows  who 
she  is  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  it  doesn’t  matter  who  (or 
what)  people  think  she  is.  She  is  truly  liberated!  ^ 


Menno's  Opinion 

Some  time  ago  a reader  referred  Menno  B.  Hurd  to  1 
Corinthians  11  and  asked  him  to  “set  people  straight” 
on  this  passage  since  verses  1-16  are  “much  forgotten, 
while  verses  23-30  are  “suitable  to  use.” 

But,  of  course,  I cannot  do  this  for  several  reasons.  In 
the  first  place  I am  not  a theologian.  I am  neither  listed 
in  the  Mennonite  Yearbook’s  ministerial  pages,  nor  am  I 
on  the  faculty  of  one  of  our  seminaries. 

In  addition  to  my  honest  lack  of  training  to  exegete 
these  verses,  another  obstacle  prevents  me  from  comply- 
ing with  the  sister’s  wish.  It  is  simply  this,  “A  man  con- 
vinced against  his  will,  is  of  the  same  opinion  still. 

For  Menno  B.  Hurd,  for  our  editor,  for  a seminary 
president,  to  “set  people  right,”  it  would  be  necessary 
for  those  people  to  owe  an  unswerving  loyalty  to  such  a 
proclaimer.  And  we  do  not.  We  owe  an  unswerving  loyal- 
ty to  God,  not  to  any  man.  And  evidently,  we  are  hear- 
ing God  a “bit”  different  on  a variety  of  matters. 

No,  definitely,  a person  will  not  reverse  in  a single 
column,  in  a short  editorial,  a major  trend.  If  we  are  able 
to  override  a practice  of  long  centuries  in  a matter  of  a 
short  decade,  then  600  words  will  not  reverse  the  tide. 

I would  say,  however,  in  gentle  judgment,  that  when 
one  chooses  to  ignore  what  he  once  thought  was  sound 
biblical  instruction,  it  is  for  one  of  the  following  reasons: 

(1)  A belief  that  the  practice  was  for  a particular  people 
or  for  a particular  time,  (2)  A more  meaningful  substitute 
replaces  the  original  practice,  (3)  The  teaching  atrophies 
because  of  lack  of  nourishment,  (4)  It  is  no  longer  expedi- 
ent to  continue  the  teaching. 

A good  deal  of  water  has  flowed  under  the  Mennonite 
bridge  in  the  years  since  World  War  II.  It  has  always  been 
flowing,  but  the  acceleration  of  the  flow  was  both  good 
and  bad.  It  swept  some  of  the  cobwebs  from  our  denomina- 
tion, but  it  also  did  some  eroding  of  the  underpinnings.  It 
is  a bit  like  X-ray  therapy  for  cancer.  In  the  process  of 
eradicating  a malignancy,  healthy  tissue,  is  destroyed. 

But  once  water  is  over  the  dam,  however,  it  is  difficult 
to  replace  it  in  the  reservoir  above.  A more  practical 
consideration  now  might  be  to  find  a viable  solution  for  the 
situation  we  are  in.  Like  in  the  Middle  East,  perhaps  we 
need  to  disengage  our  forces  from  the  “Canal  Zone.” 

One  can  look  at  the  cyclic  progress  of  history  and  draw 
comfort.  For  example,  the  Afro-American  today  has  gath- 
ered back  to  himself  his  ancient  styles  of  dress,  grooming, 
singing,  and  even  language  to  some  extent.  Blacks  felt  at 
one  time  the  need  to  imitate  whites  in  hair,  clothing, 
speech,  lifestyle  in  general.  Today  they  take  pride  in  their 
minority  traits.  They  do  not  hesitate  to  be  different. 

Mennonites  may  some  day  do  the  same. 

But  until  we  do,  I believe  with  enthusiasm  that  it  is 
possible  to  live  together  in  love.  He  who  cannot,  must 
consider  his  source  of  love.  It  should  begin  with  a capital 
“S.”  — Menno  B.  Hurd. 
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Give  Thanks  for  the  Energy  Shortage? 

by  Nelson  Good 


Supposedly  to  the  credit  of  radio,  TV,  and  the  press, 
the  American  public  suddenly  lives  with  a daily  awareness 
that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  serious  energy  shortages.  Each 
of  us  has  been  affected  by  this  climate  of  awareness. 
Opinions  vary.  Many  people  think  the  whole  thing  is  a 
misleading  political  trick.  Others  blame  the  government 
and  the  big  corporations  for  mismanagement.  Some  point 
at  the  Arabs  in  their  search  for  a villian.  There  is  cer- 
tainly no  shortage  of  opinions. 

An  air  of  uncertainty  penetrates  everything.  Whatever 
the  causes,  shortages  are  beginning  to  affect  all  of  us  and 
an  increase  in  shortages  seems  inevitable.  Each  of  us  now 
calculates  how  he’s  likely  to  be  affected.  May  I lose  my 
present  job?  Will  I need  to  commute  to  work  in  a car 
pool?  Will  my  home  have  enough  heating  oil  for  the 
winter?  These  uncertainties  give  us  all  reason  for  alarm; 
however,  there  may  be  something  good  in  this  turn  of 
events. 

The  energy  shortage  could  prove  to  be  an  asset  to  us  as 
a church.  It  could  become  a prod  to  church  renewal.  Two 
aspects  of  church  life  may  be  revived:  Our  sense  of  broth- 
erhood or  community  and  our  involvement  in  personal 
meditation. 

Since  gasoline  is  becoming  both  less  available  and  more 
costly,  many  of  us  will  choose  or  be  compelled  not  to  trav- 
el as  much.  Very  likely  many  of  us  will  start  cutting  out 
those  expensive  weekend  trips  to  the  shore  or  the  moun- 
tains. We  will  do  less  traveling  in  general  and  consequent- 
ly will  have  more  time  and  energy  to  relate  to  our  fam- 
ilies, neighbors,  and  congregations.  More  time  will  be 
spent  at  or  near  home. 

Not  only  will  we  begin  to  relate  more  to  our  nearby 
friends  and  neighbors,  we  may  even  discover  that  we  need 
these  nearby  people.  There  are  many  indications  that  the 
prosperity  of  Americans  has  peaked  and  that  many  of  us 
will  need  to  live  with  less  — at  least  for  the  next  number 
of  years.  Perhaps  a bit  of  an  economic  squeeze  will  en- 
courage us  to  share  more  and  do  more  things  cooperative- 
ly. It  seems  we  have  become  so  set  on  having  our  own 
things  that  we’ve  been  blinded  to  the  fact  that  in  many 
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instances  we  could  be  more  economical  through  cooperative 
arrangements. 

A little  financial  hardship  may  encourage  us  to  give  up 
some  of  our  individualism  for  some  communal  sharing. 
If  so,  we  will  be  the  gainers.  Which  is  preferable:  the 
security  of  personal  wealth  or  the  security  of  a commu- 
nity that  shares  and  cares?  Which  is  more  Christian? 

In  yet  another  way  the  energy  shortage  may  be  an 
asset  to  our  church.  As  energy  becomes  more  scarce  and 
more  expensive,  we  will  be  more  prone  to  avoid  leisure 
time  activities  that  consume  these  scarce  resources.  In- 
stead of  water  skiing  we  may  choose  to  play  ball  with  the 
neighborhood  children  or  even  do  some  old-time  visiting 
of  friends  and  neighbors.  In  effect,  we  will  be  choosing 
activities  that  are  more  friendship  or  brotherhood  oriented, 
thus  reviving  a new  sense  of  community.  Building  these 
personal  relationships  need  not  be  expensive;  however, 
they  may  absorb  some  time  and  commitment.  Perhaps 
personal  relationships  will  become  more  meaningful  and 
manageable  again. 

Even  personal  meditation,  prayer,  and  retreat  may  be- 
come more  popular,  as  we  are  compelled  to  curb  our  de- 
pendence on  leisure  activities  that  require  an  abundance 
of  fuel  or  other  resources.  What  is  less  wasteful  than  qui- 
etness? If  our  energy  consuming  gadgets  and  activities 
have  not  totally  disrupted  all  possibilities  for  solitude, 
they  seemingly  have  distracted  us  from  serious  engage- 
ment in  it.  Spiritual  leaders  have  voiced  serious  concerns 
regarding  the  diminishing  place  of  personal  meditation 
and  prayer  in  most  of  our  lives.  These  disciplines  are  of 
obvious  importance  for  dynamic  spiritual  life  and  sound 
mental  health.  Will  the  energy  crisis  actually  tone  down 
our  hyperactive  wasteful  behavior  to  engage  in  a bit  of 
wholesome  quietude?  If  so,  let  us  pause  and  give  thanks 
for  the  energy  shortage. 

Nevertheless,  these  helpful  prods  of  the  energy  short- 
age, however  pronounced,  will  not  be  enough  to  guarantee 
church  renewal.  As  any  time  in  history,  church  renewal 
happens  only  through  faith  in  Christ.  There  is  no  other 
door.  But  historical  events  may  serve  to  prod  us  to  ac- 
complish what  faith  has  called  us  to  do  — in  this  case,  to 
become  caring,  sharing  communities  and  to  engage  more 
seriously  in  meditation  and  prayer.  ^ 
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church  news 


Family  Strength  and  Mission 
Theme  of  Region  III 


The  Region  III  Convention,  July  26-28, 
will  focus  on  celebrating  the  strengths 
of  family  living  and  gaining  an  appreci- 
ation for  the  family’s  role  in  mission. 
Region  III  is  composed  of  churches  in 
South  Central,  Iowa-Nebraska  and  North 
Central  conferences  of  the  Mennonite 
Church.  Family  units  will  be  challenged 
to  a new  involvement  in  an  outreach  of 
understanding  and  caring  for  others.  The 
convention,  to  be  held  at  Riverside  Park, 
Milford,  Neb.,  in  an  informal  camp 
setting,  will  have  as  its  theme,  “Now  You 
Are  His  People,”  1 Peter  2:10. 


Vibrant  congregational  life  lies  at  the 
heart  of  Christian  discipleship  within  the 
Anabaptist  tradition.  Whether  congrega- 
tions are  in  North  America  or  overseas, 
local  dimensions  of  dynamic  faith  are 
most  crucial  in  experiencing  Christian 
community.  So  report  Mennonite  mission- 
aries from  several  locations. 

From  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  Bonita  and 
John  Driver  wrote  that  participation  in 
the  Floresta  congregation  has  been  re- 
freshing and  exciting.  “Leadership  is 
shared.  Congregational  meetings  are  more 
spontaneous  and  vital.  Regular  meetings 
of  smaller  groups  allow  for  sharing  and 
mutual  helpfulness  at  a more  intimate 
level.  We  experience  a spirit  of  caring 
and  unity  which  has  not  always  been  ap- 
parent in  the  life  of  the  church .” 

The  Drivers  also  relate  to  the  subur- 
ban La  Paz  congregation  which  is  with- 
out pastoral  leadership.  Group  meetings 
are  in  the  home  of  a member  until  the 
building  is  completed.  “In  the  absence 
of  a full-time  pastor,”  they  said,  “we 
seek  to  recognize  qnd  utilize  the  various 
gifts  which  God  has  given  to  the  commu- 
nity for  its  life  and  growth.  We  enter  this 
new  phase  of  the  congregation’s  life  with 
expectancy.” 

While  living  in  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico, 
the  David  Powell  family  shared  actively 
in  the  San  Juan  congregation.  Karen  was 
president  of  the  local  women’s  group 


The  program  will  be  a combination  of 
mass  inspirational  sessions  and  smaller 
workshops.  Seventeen  workshops  meeting 
simultaneously  on  Saturday  will  deal 
with  specific  concerns  of  families,  such  as 
coping  with  adoption,  why  family  wor- 
ship? making  music  together,  and  toward 
a simpler  life-style. 

Special  sessions  are  planned  for  chil- 
dren up  through  junior  high.  “After 
Nine”  sessions  will  be  geared  especially 
for  youth  both  evenings  of  the  conven- 
tion. Persons  and  families  of  Region  III 
are  urged  to  attend  and  participate. 


and  visited  regularly  in  behalf  of  the 
church.  “The  congregation  has  both  an 
insightful  pastor  and  capable  lay  lead- 
ers,” David  explained.  San  Juan  started 
on  daughter  congregation  in  1973  and 
another  is  to  begin  soon. 

The  Powells  have  now  moved  to 
Aibonito  where  David  is  working  for 
the  Puerto  Rico  Mennonite  Conference 
helping  congregations  to  strengthen  adult 
Christian  education  efforts.  “I  have  been 
studying  early  Anabaptist  history,  hoping 
that  some  of  the  insights  of  those  radical 
disciples  may  help  the  congregations  in 
Puerto  Rico  be  more  faithful,”  David 
said. 

In  certain  settings,  however,  Christians 
are  scattered  and  meaningful  congrega- 
tional fellowship  is  difficult.  In  Nakashi- 
betsu,  Japan,  Ruth  and  Charles  Shenk 
said  that  members  in  the  pilot  farm 
region  find  it  hard  to  come  to  church  for 
worship  and  are  asking  to  meet  monthly 
in  their  homes. 

In  a neighboring  town,  Shenks  re- 
ported that  a high  school  teacher  and  his 
wife  have  opened  their  home  for  regular 
meetings  asking:  “Tell  us  about  your 
faith.”  Another  teacher,  in  a town  35 
miles  away,  recently  telephoned  his  in- 
terest in  a home  meeting  for  Bible  study. 
“Pray  with  us,”  invited  the  Shenks,  “as 
we  begin  home  meetings  at  various  points 
throughout  this  area  of  north  Japan.” 


Joint  Mission  Education 
Efforts  Continue 

Mennonite  mission  and  education 
agencies,  building  on  cooperative  efforts 
initiated  during  the  mid-1960s,  will  have 
continuing  opportunity  for  joint  endeav- 
ors through  the  Mission  Education 
Council. 

The  working  group  will  coordinate  de- 
velopment of  common  educational  re- 
sources such  as  the  three  films  now  in 
final  production  focusing  Anabaptist- 
related  churches  in  Asia. 

The  group  will  also  attempt  to  articu- 
late mission  viewpoint  and  strategy  for 
educators  and  writers,  and  to  share  and 
evaluate  efforts  in  education  related  to 
mission. 

Agencies  involved  in  the  Feb.  19,  20 
discussions,  which  gave  birth  to  the  Coun- 
cil were:  Mennonite  Central  Committee, 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Commis- 
sions on  Education  and  Overseas  Mis- 
sion, Mennonite  Church  boards  of  publi- 
cation, congregational  ministries  and 
missions,  and  Mennonite  Brethren  Mis- 
sion/Services. Participation  is  open  to 
other  interested  agencies.  Brethren  in 
Christ  representatives  planned  to  attend 
but  were  not  able  to  participate  because 
of  confusion  in  dates. 

Frank  Ward,  Newton,  Kan.,  was  elected 
chairperson  of  the  Council  and  Mahlon 
Hess,  Salunga,  Pa.,  secretary. 

The  group  reviewed  preliminary 
footage  of  the  Asia  films  shot  by  Ken 
Anderson  Productions  late  last  year  in 
Indonesia,  India,  and  Japan.  The  three 
15-to-20  minute  color  films  are  sched- 
uled for  release  by  mid-July.  Supporting 
printed  resources  to  be  published  jointly 
by  Faith  and  Life  Press  and  Mennonite 
Publishing  House  will  be  ready  about 
the  same  time. 

Paul  M.  Lederach,  director  of  the  Ana- 
baptist Curriculum  Project,  invited  the 
group  to  consider  how  mission  concern 
and  commitment  might  best  be  integrated 
into  the  new  curriculum. 

Elkhart  Board  Reports 
73  Giving 

Contributions  to  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  increased  $91,000 
or  4 percent  over  last  year,  according 
to  a preliminary  year-end  report  pre- 
pared by  Leroy  Yoder,  assistant  trea- 
surer. 

The  increase  fell  $45,000  short  of  con- 
tributions budgeted,  David  C.  Leatherman 
Board  treasurer  commented. 

The  Board  received  $2,360,000  toward 
its  total  contributions  budget  of  $2,406,- 
000.  A total  of  $30,000  has  been  allo- 
cated from  estate  funds  and  the  approxi- 
mately $15,000  remaining  deficit  will  be 
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carried  over  in  the  current  year. 

The  complete  financial  picture  will  be 
put  together  after  the  books  are  closed 
and  audited.  Leatherman  said,  “We  are 
grateful  for  the  people  and  financial 
support  our  church  provides  for  mis- 
sions.” 

Contributions  in  1973-74  averaged 


After  a weekend  with  the  Navahos  at 
Black  Mountain,  Ariz.,  regional  Volun- 
tary Service  administrator  Paul  Landes 
returned  here  with  enthusiasm  for  the 
agriculture  feasibility  study  now  under- 
way. The  study  was  made  possible  through 
funding  from  Associates  in  Mission  (AIM) 
project  19  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, Elkhart,  Ind. 

Dale  Swartzendruber,  a soil  physics 
researcher  and  professor  at  Purdue  (Ind.) 
University  has  conducted  the  study.  Re- 
searchers are  now  looking  for  the  most 
economical  methods  to  get  the  agriculture 
project  started,  Paul  reported. 

As  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  repre- 
sentative, Paul  is  coordinating  the  Navaho 
agricultural  project  with  Ethelou  Yazzi, 
a Navaho  graduate  of  Goshen  (Ind.) 
College  and  director  of  Rough  Rock 
Demonstration  School  near  Black  Moun- 
tain, Ariz.  The  idea  for  the  project 
originated  at  the  school  and  will  continue 
to  be  directed  by  the  Navaho  people. 

The  Navaho’s  agricultural  problems  are 
not  beyond  scientific  help.  The  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture’s  Water  Con- 
servation Laboratory  at  the  University  of 
Arizona  has  had  solutions.  “They  were 
solutions  looking  for  a problem,”  said 
Paul.  The  Navahos,  with  the  church’s 
help,  have  taken  their  problem  to  the 
solution. 

The  uniqueness  of  the  new  agricul- 
tural venture  is  its  focus  on  the  small 
farmer.  Many  large  soil  conservation 
projects  made  available  to  the  Navahos 
have  been  inefficient  for  small  plots  of 
land.  The  project  about  to  begin  is 
family  oriented  and  geared  for  small 
acreage. 


slightly  less  than  $36  per  member  — $2 
under  the  average  per  member  giving 
on  which  the  budget  was  based.  The  1974 
contributions  budget  provides  for  in- 
flationary costs  of  5 percent  and  2.5  per- 
cent for  modest  program  growth  through 
askings  based  on  $40  per  member; 
$42  in  1975.  • 


According  to  Paul,  the  launching  of 
the  agricultural  project  may  pave  the 
way  for  a new  and  different  VS  assign- 
ment. “We  will  probably  need  a couple 
with  interest  in  the  experiment  who 
would  coordinate  and  interpret  the  proj- 
ect,” he  said.  “It  would  have  to  be  some- 
one who  knows  how  to  use  outside 
resources  and  who  would  be  willing  to 
work  under  the  direction  of  the  Navaho 
people.”  Although  Paul  at  this  time  does 
not  see  the  possibility  of  establishing  a 
larger  VS  unit  at  Black  Mountain,  he 
suggested  that  there  is  need  in  the  com- 
munity for  a youth  program  among 
Navaho  young  people. 

Navaho  pastor  Naswood  Burbank  is 
located  at  Black  Mountain  Mission.  He 
and  his  brother  Peter,  pastor  of  the  Blue 
Gap  Mission,  are  speakers  on  the  weekday 
radio  broadcast  The  Navaho  Hour,  pro- 
duced by  Mennonite  Broadcasts.  Some 
130,000  Navahos  today  live  primarily  in 
northeastern  Arizona  and  parts  of  New 
Mexico  and  Utah. 

Dhamtari  Hospital  Initiates 
Community  Health  Project 

Dhamtari  Christian  Hospital,  operated 
by  the  Mennonite  Church  in  India,  has 
initiated  a four-year  pilot  program  in 
community  health  in  cooperation  with  the 
government’s  comprehensive  medical 
plan. 

As  one  of  eight  pilot  projects  funded 
by  the  Christian  Medical  Association  of 
India,  the  Dhamtari  program  will  con- 
centrate in  the  nearby  villages  of  Mugh- 
gahan  and  Ratnabund  assigned  by  the 


government.  Mennonite  Christians  have 
related  to  both  villages  for  a number  of 
years. 

Himmat  Singh  Martin  is  Dhamtari 
medical  superintendent,  and  Blanche  E. 
Sell,  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  nurse 
serving  in  India  since  1949,  is  consultant 
and  adviser  to  the  new  project  at  the 
request  of  the  Mennonite  Medical  Board. 

With  the  integration  of  public  health 
into  the  four-year  academic  program  of 
the  Dhamtari  Christian  Hospital  School 
of  Nursing,  the  developing  pilot  project 
will  provide  field  experience  for  student 
nurses  along  with  village  health  ser- 
vices. 

Rural  Japan  Open  for 
Christian  Witness 

Churches  in  rural  areas  must  constant- 
ly be  adding  new  members  to  survive 
while  city  churches  benefit  from  Chris- 
tians who  move  into  their  midst,  observed 
Mennonite  missionaries  Ruth  and  Charles 
Shenk. 

As  is  so  often  the  case  in  Japan,  sal- 
aried men  or  young  people  from  the 
Nakashibetsu  congregation  have  moved 
to  larger  cities  so  only  four  of  the  con- 
gregation’s 30-plus  members  actually 
live  in  Nakashibetsu,  Hokkaido,  Japan. 

Thus  the  door  for  sharing  the  good 
news  stands  wide  open  in  this  large  area 
of  some  75,000,  Shenks  wrote.  Only  two 
Christian  groups,  one  Roman  Catholic 
and  one  Mennonite,  work  and  witness  in 
Nakashibetsu. 

Five  of  the  Christian  families  are  wide- 
ly scattered  in  the  pilot  farm  area  where 
they  are  pioneer  dairy  farmers.  “They 
are  stable  Christians,”  Ruth  and  Charles 
said,  “rooted  in  the  Word,  giving  testi- 
mony by  their  lives  and  respected  as 
community  leaders.”  The  fathers  of  two 
other  Christian  families  are  well-known 
veterinarians. 

The  Nakashibetsu  Mennonite  congre- 
gation was  established  20  years  ago 
through  the  efforts  of  Adella  and  Lee 
Kanagy,  later  served  by  Neta  Faye  and 
Marvin  Yoder  and  then  by  Ryohei  Ka- 
wanos,  now  studying  in  California.  The 
Japan  Mennonite  Church  invited  the 
Shenks  to  provide  pastoral  leadership 
during  the  absence  of  the  national  pas- 
tor. 

MDS  Announces  Growth 

In  1973  MDS  grew  from  forty-two  to 
forty-eight  units  in  the  five  regions. 
Honduras  Mennonite  churches  and  Amish 
settlements  became  the  first  unit  outside 
the  States  and  Canada.  A network  of 
about  1,660  congregational  contact  per- 
sons are  now  active. 


Navahos  Plan  Small  Farm  Land  Conservation 


An  Indian  Prayer.  The  American  Indian’s  spiritual  bond  with  the  land  is  expressed  by  this  sim- 
ple prayer  which  appears  on  a sign  above  the  door  of  a church  in  New  Mexico. 
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A challenging  and  unique  program  this 
past  year  was  the  repatriation  projects  at 
Wounded  Knee  and  Porcupine  on  the 
Pine  Ridge  Reservation  of  the  Oglala 
Sioux  Indians  in  South  Dakota.  Interest 
in  this  was  generated  during  last  spring 
siege  when  MCC  representatives  were 
invited  to  make  sure  the  basic  needs  of 
refugees  were  being  met.  Although  sur- 
rounding Mennonite  congregations  were 
cautious  of  the  program,  there  was 
strong  nationwide  support  from  MDS 
units  and  MCC  constituency. 

In  the  current  United  States  Federal 
Disaster  Assistance  Administration  legis- 
lative program,  only  three  nongovern- 
mental volunteer  agencies  are  included. 
They  are  the  American  Red  Cross, 
Salvation  Army,  and  Mennonite  Disaster 
Service.  The  Red  Cross  is  constantly 
looking  for  volunteers,  the  Salvation 
Army  is  on  the  search  for  soldiers,  and 
MDS  sends  disciples. 

Rebuilding  in 

Little  Mountain  Road,  S.C. 

Mennonite  and  Amish  volunteers  are 
at  work  repairing  and  rebuilding  in  Little 
Mountain  Road  following  the  tornado  of 
Dec.  13.  The  tornado  destroyed  183 
homes,  most  of  them  of  low-income  and 
minority  families. 

The  Little  Mountain  Road  community, 
just  north  of  the  town  of  Ninety  Six, 
is  a pocket  of  great  need.  Here  the  in- 
come level  is  so  low  that  the  community 
has  traditionally  paid  no  taxes.  State  and 
local  governments  have  neglected  to  ex- 
tend full  services  to  the  community.  And, 
in  the  present  disaster  the  government 
has  made  available  only  very  limited 
assistance  to  the  forty  families  who  have 
lost  their  homes. 

Five  congregations  in  the  state  plan  to 
carry  on  Mennonite  Disaster  Service  re- 
pairs and  rebuilding  for  at  least  six 
months.  Three  of  these  congregations  — 
Abbeville  Amish  Mennonite,  Blackville 
Amish  Mennonite,  and  Honea  Path  Con- 
servative Mennonite  — have  recently 
resettled  in  the  area.  The  Anderson  Men- 
nonite (Lancaster  Conference)  and  Al- 
lendale Pilgram  Mennonite  congregations 
have  been  in  the  state  for  a longer  time. 

These  congregations  and  their  MDS 
leaders  are  working  with  the  Greenwood 
County  Ministerial  Association,  an  inter- 
racial group  of  pastors,  to  bring  aid  to 
disaster  victims. 

The  long-range  MDS  program  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Amish  Mennonite 
groups  with  the  support  of  local  Menno- 
nite congregations  and  MDS  at  large. 

Joe  Hershberger,  Abbeville,  coordina- 
tor of  the  new  South  Carolina  unit,  is 
project  director.  Three  carloads  of  vol- 
unteers are  expected  weekly. 


VSers  Examine  Goals  at 
In-Service  Retreat 


VSers  at  in-service  retreat 

Expectancy  and  possibility  thinking 
emerged  as  key  terms  during  an  in-ser- 
vice retreat  involving  seven  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  Voluntary  Service 
units  in  Prescott,  Ariz.,  Feb.  14-18.  The 
retreat  included  units  from  Portland, 
Ore.;  Boise,  Idaho;  Buckeye,  Ariz.;  two 
from  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  and  two  from 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 

“Expect  God  to  use  you  and  He  will, 


Don  E.  Yoder,  pastor  of  Trinity  Menno- 
nite Church,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  told  the  34 
VSers  who  gathered  at  Prescott  Pines 
Baptist  Camp  to  reassess  their  program, 
commitment,  and  possibility  for  growth. 

Additional  input  for  the  retreat  in- 
cluded seminars  and  a Bible  study  of 
the  Book  of  James.  Leading  the  Bible 
study  as  well  as  a seminar  on  community 
organization  and  involvement  was  David 
Stutzman,  assistant  coordinator  of  Friend- 
ly House  in  Portland  and  a member  of 
Portland  Mennonite  Church. 

Dave  encouraged  VSers  to  set  workable 
goals  and  evaluate  them  frequently. 
He  also  emphasized  the  need  for  a close 
tie-in  with  a local  church  or  agency  to 
create  greater  stability  for  both  VSers 
and  the  people  they  work  with.  “I  have 
some  problems  with  the  fact  that  VS  is 
often  put  into  a position  where  it  has  to 
be  the  mission.”  said  Dave.  In  relating 
to  Portland  VSers  Dave  is  convinced  that 
the  real  missionary  impact  of  their  ser- 
vice comes  as  they  and  the  church  work 
together  in  community  involvement. 

Other  seminars  included  one  on  clubs 
by  Dave  Cressman  of  Scottdale,  Pa.,  and 
one  on  publicity  and  writing  by  Mary 
Ann  Halteman,  editor  of  agape. 


14  VSers  Oriented  in  Harrisonburg 


Fourteen  new  Voluntary  Service  work- 
ers oriented  by  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, Elkhart,  Ind.,  Feb.  4-8,  were  the 
first  to  experience  orientation  at  Eastern 
Mennonite  College,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Back  row  (left  to  right):  Janet  Franks, 
Sturgis,  Mich.,  to  Richmond,  Va.;  Danny 
Fisher,  Kalona,  Iowa,  to  Claremont,  N.H.; 
Charles  Amstutz,  Orrville,  Ohio,  to 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Vicki  Gerig,  Lebanon, 
Ore.,  to  Mantua,  Ohio;  Beverly  Classen, 
Atmore,  Ala.,  to  Toledo,  Ohio;  and  Linda 


Zoss,  Lowpoint,  111.,  to  Claremont,  N.H. 

Middle  row:  Lester  and  Janet  Shoup, 
Millersburg,  Ohio,  to  Claremont,  N.H.; 
Sherry  Fry,  Haven,  Kan.,  to  Durham, 
N.C.;  Lena  Klassen,  Elbing,  Kan.,  to 
Winston-Salem,  N.C. ; and  Cheryl  Homes, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  to  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Front  row:  Rodney  Schultz,  Canby, 

Ore.,  to  Mantua,  Ohio;  Robert  Ulrich, 
Washington,  111.,  to  San  Juan,  P.R.;  and 
Sherican  Mock,  Hollsopple,  Pa.,  to  Tole- 
do, Ohio. 
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Jesse  B.  Martin,  longtime  leader  and 
bishop  in  the  Ontario  Mennonite  Confer- 
ence and  the  church  at  large  died  Mon- 
day, Mar.  4. 

A professor  of  theology  at  Fuller  Sem- 
inary and  a Roman  Catholic  vicar  are 
leading  Protestant  and  Catholic  clergy 
on  a Study  Mission  to  Israel  to  be  held 
in  cooperation  with  the  American  Zionist 
Federation.  The  study  tour  was  scheduled 
to  leave  New  York  on  February  28  for  ten 
days.  James  Daane,  professor  of  practical 
theology  at  Fuller  Seminary  in  Pasadena, 
Calif.,  is  leading  the  Protestant  group. 
James  Cox,  Catholic  vicar  of  Rockland 
County,  N.Y.,  represents  the  Catholic 
clergy.  Catholic  and  Protestant  clergymen 
from  the  U.S.  and  Canada,  including 
editors  of  church  publications  and 
directors  of  church-sponsored  broadcasts, 
are  taking  part  in  the  study  tour.  Daniel 
Hertzler,  editor  of  Gospel  Herald , was  a 
member  of  the  group.  He  returned  to  his 
office,  Mar.  11. 

The  sixtieth  annual  meeting  and  as- 
sociated meetings  of  the  Eastern  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions  and  Charities, 
Salunga,  Pa.,  will  be  held  Mar.  21-24, 
under  the  theme,  “Brothers  in  Obedi- 
ence.” Guest  speakers  for  the  occasion 
will  be  Bishop  Zedekia  Kisare  and  Sal- 
mon Buteng’e  of  the  Mennonite  Church 
of  Tanzania;  Million  Belete  and  Tila- 
hun  Beyene  of  the  Mennonite  Church 
of  Ethiopia;  and  Said  Samatar,  a student 
at  Goshen  College,  Indiana,  from  Soma- 
lia. 

Sorting  and  setting  priorities  is  a 

continuing  concern  with  which  overseas 
missionaries  struggle.  Genevieve  and 
Ralph  Buckwalter  in  Asahigawa,  Japan, 
feel  their  priorities  “must  lie  in  deepen- 
ing relationships  with  persons  and  fami- 
lies so  we  can  share  the  good  news  in  a 
vital  way  and  eventually  rejoice  togeth- 
er in  Jesus’  fellowship.  We  sense  the 
Spirit  moving  us  into  deeper  involve- 
ment with  troubled  and  dissatisfied  per- 
sons who  are  searching  for  a way  out.” 

According  to  recent  personnel  bul- 
letins, overseas  personnel  openings  with 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  in  1974 
total  36;  openings  in  Voluntary  Service 
in  North  America  during  the  next  nine 
months  total  123;  and  wage  earning 
openings  in  health  and  welfare  institu- 
tions total  27-plus.  For  more  informa- 
tion on  specific  openings  and  assign- 
ments contact  your  congregation’s  mission/ 
service  counselor  or  write  John  Lehman, 
Director  of  Personnel  Recruitment,  Box 
370,  Elkhart,  Ind.  46514. 


During  January,  Brazil  missionaries 
Betty  and  Otis  Hochstetler  shared  in 
a one-week  Bible  school  with  the  Gama 
congregation,  of  which  they  are  a part. 
Average  attendance  was  144.  Children 
ranged  in  ages  from  3 to  15.  Betty  sug- 
gested that  perhaps  the  practical  experi- 
ence gained  by  the  girls  in  the  congre- 
gation who  taught  “was  worth  more  than 
a whole  year  of  Christian  education  at  a 
Bible  institute.  I know  this  is  an  ex- 
aggeration, but  it  was  a great  experi- 
ence. 

Elisabeth  Elliot  Leitch,  of  Hamilton, 
Mass.,  will  be  the  featured  speaker  at 
the  Lancaster  area  on  Mar.  29  and  30 
Women’s  Retreats.  The  one  is  to  be  held 
all  day  Saturday  at  the  Willow  Street 
(Pa.)  Mennonite  Church.  Arrangements 
can  be  made  by  calling  (717)  464-2428 
or  by  writing  Mrs.  Christian  S.  Herr, 
R.  2,  Willow  Street,  Pa.  17584.  Bring 
your  own  lunch.  Tea  and  coffee  will  be 
provided.  An  offering  will  be  taken.  The 
other  retreat  begins  Friday  evening  and 
ends  Saturday,  Mar.  29  and  30,  at  Har- 
vest Drive  Farm  Motel  in  Lancaster 
County.  Advance  reservations  are  neces- 
sary for  this  retreat  because  meals  and 
lodging  are  included.  For  further  infor- 
mation, contact  Mrs.  Ruth  Hershey,  109 
Brunsen  Drive,  Lititz,  Pa.  17543,  or 
phone  (717)  626-5549.  Select  the  retreat 
which  fits  your  schedule  since  the  theme 
for  both  is  “Jesus  Christ  Is  Lord.” 

Mt.  Joy  (Ark.)  Mennonite  Church, 
founded  in  1945,  ceased  to  exist  as  of 
Mar.  10.  Manasseh  and  Mary  Bontreger, 
who  served  the  community  located  eight 
miles  south  of  Calico  Rock,  will  be  mov- 
ing to  Shipshewana,  Ind.,  to  retire  after 
Mar.  16.  The  decision  to  discontinue 
maintaining  a church  there  was  reached 
by  the  remaining  church  members. 

For  two  consecutive  evenings,  Feb. 
14,  15,  the  Centennial  Concert  Hall  in 
Winnipeg  was  filled  to  capacity  by  Men- 
nonites  from  Winnipeg  and  many  parts  of 
Manitoba.  They  had  come  to  participate 
in  a “hymn  sing”  sponsored  by  the 
MCC  (Manitoba)  Ladies  Auxiliary  and 
Radio  Southern  Manitoba  in  conjunction 
with  the  Manitoba  Mennonite  Centennial 
Committee.  Proceeds  for  the  concert,  a 
freewill  offering,  amounted  to  $16,000, 
and  were  designated  for  MCC  relief 
work  in  Sub-Sahara  Africa.  Both  pro- 
grams were  aired  over  the  three  radio 
outlets  of  Radio  Southern  Manitoba  — 
Altona,  Boissevain,  and  Steinbach. 

Marriage  Enrichment  Retreat  for  dis- 
covering the  wholeness,  happiness,  and 


completeness  that  can  be  in  marriage,  is 
to  be  held  at  Camp  Hebron,  Halifax,  Pa., 
Friday  evening,  Apr.  5,  to  Sunday  noon, 
Apr.  7,  with  Abram  Schmitt  and  his  wife 
of  Souderton,  Pa.,  as  resource  persons. 
For  brochures  write  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
Eby  Hershey,  Gordonville,  Pa.  17529. 

A missionary  conference  is  planned 
for  the  Mennonite  churches  of  the  Elida- 
Lima,  Ohio,  area  for  Mar.  29-31.  Speak- 
ers are  Arlin  and  Mary  Lou  Yoder, 
David  and  Wilma  Shank,  missionaries  on 
furlough  from  Brazil  and  Belgium  re- 
spectively. David  Thompson,  of  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard 
Bartholomew,  of  North  Lima,  Ohio,  will 
also  be  speaking. 

Kraybill  Mennonite  School,  near  Mt. 
Joy,  Pa.,  dedicated  a new  junior  high 
classroom  addition  on  Feb.  10.  The  ser- 
vices were  followed  by  an  open  house 
of  the  recently  completed  facilities.  Simon 
Kraybill,  board  chairman,  and  Leon  Good, 
school  administrator,  spoke  of  God  s 
leading  in  the  past  and  present.  Bishop 
Howard  Witmer  led  the  congregation  in 
the  dedication  exercise  in  which  the 
trustees,  faculty,  and  patrons  pledged 
themselves  to  kingdom  work  in  the  school. 
Current  enrollment  is  138  in  grades 
K-9  with  eight  full-time  and  four  part- 
time  faculty. 

Minority  Ministries  Council’s  pub- 
lication, happenings  Vol.  Ill  No.  3 was 
recently  sent  in  quantity  to  minority 
Mennonite  congregations  with  a number 
of  copies  to  congregations  churchwide. 
The  issue  features  news  and  photos  on 
changes  in  structure  .for  minority  min- 
istries, Spanish  workers’  retreat,  AFRAM, 
MMC  Annual  Assembly,  and  more.  For 
a free  copy  of  the  eight-page  newspaper 
write  MMC,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
46514. 

Robert  Martin,  physician  serving  with 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  in  Naza- 
reth, Israel,  expressed  “increasing  en- 
joyment in  relating  to  professional  col- 
leagues there.  Department  heads  from 
the  Hadassa  University  visit  us  on  a reg- 
ular basis  and  new  relationships  open  up 
from  time  to  time.  We  now  have  nine 
doctors  at  the  hospital,  three  are  new. 
We  may  also  have  students  from  the 
Haifa  medical  school  coming  to  take  an 
elective  with  us.  Pray  for  this  develop- 
ment.” 

Vernon  anf  Rosa  Miller  of  Elkhart, 
Ind.  recently  began  a temporary  Volun- 
tary Service  assignment  at  Mennonite 
Youth  Village,  White  Pigeon,  Mich.,  with 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  They  will 
be  responsible  for  maintenance  of  the 
buildings  and  grounds  in  addition  to 
some  repair  and  remodeling  of  the  farm- 
house. Youth  Village  has  been  used  as  a 
summer  camp  during  the  past  25  years. 
Plans  are  being  made  to  phase  out  sum- 
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c4  Thrilling  ^Approach 
to  Teaching  the  fBibte 


The  Herald 
Omnibus  Bible  Series: 
Exploring  the  Jesus  Life 


Exploring  the  Jesus  Life  is  a closely 
graded,  multipurpose  curriculum.  The 
organization,  flexibility,  and  approach 
to  teaching  make  it  an  ideal  course 
for  a variety  of  uses  in  your  Christian 
education  program. 

Exploring  the  Jesus  Life,  biblically 
based  and  solidly  evangelical,  examines 
with  the  student  the  great  social  issues 
of  our  time.  Our  world  is  a complex 
maze  of  problems  and  ethical  issues 
that  demand  dynamic,  intelligent 
decisions.  This  curriculum  does  not 
give  pat  answers.  The  teacher  and 
student  explore  together  what  fol- 


lowing Christ  and  His  Word  will  re- 
quire in  daily  living. 

Exploring  the  Jesus  Life  involves 
the  student  and  expects  personal 
response  from  him.  It  helps  each 
student  become  aware  of  himself  as  a 
person  created  by  God  — good,  yet 
sinful  and  in  need  of  God’s  grace. 

Exploring  the  Jesus  Life  is  de- 
signed to  meet  the  needs  of  churches, 
various  minority  groups,  rural,  ur- 
ban, and  suburban  users,  and  trained 
or  self-taught  teachers. 

Exploring  the  Jesus  Life  can  be 
used  in  a variety  of  settings: 

— five-day  vacation  Bible  schools 

— church  camps 

— released-time  Christian  education 

— home  study 

— neighborhood  classes 

— one-session  situations 


Exploring  the  Jesus  Life  course  titles: 

— Nursery  Discovering  God’s  World 

— K-l  Jesus  Helps  Others 

— K-2  Jesus  Cares  for  Me 

— Grade  1 The  Story  of  Jesus 

— Grade  2 The  Jesus  Way 

— Grade  3 Love  for  God 

— Grade  4 Jesus  Gives  Purpose 

— Grade  5 The  Bible  Tells  About  Jesus 

— Grade  6 Living  for  Jesus 

— Grade  7 Serving  Jesus 

— Grade  8 Jesus  Teaches  About  Sex 

— Grade  9 Jesus’  People  in  the  World 

— Grade  10  Allegiance  to  Jesus 

Exploring  the  Jesus  Life  curriculum 
is  inexpensive.  The  cost  for  one  pupil 
is  $1.25.  One  teacher’s  manual  is 
$1.95.  For  additional  information  write 
to: 
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mer  camping  which  will  be  replaced  by  a 
year-round  program,  possibly  in  con- 
junction with  area  courts  and  probation 
departments. 

The  twenty-third  annual  midyear 
conference  of  all  participants  in  the 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  Exchange 
Visitor  program  took  place  from  Feb.  9 
to  12  in  the  Berne,  Ind.,  community. 
Forty  young  people  from  fourteen  coun- 
tries came  together,  after  six  months  in 
U.S.  and  Canada,  to  assess  their  ex- 
periences and  be  reassigned  to  Menno- 
nite and  Brethren  in  Christ  sponsors 
homes  across  North  America.  In  July, 
they  will  all  return  to  their  own  home 
communities  with  the  new  insights  they 
have  gained  about  our  North  American 
ways  of  life. 

Another  Church  Councils’  Retreat 
scheduled  at  Laurelville  Mennonite 
Church  Center,  Mar.  29-31.  Resource 
leaders  are  Laurence  Martin,  director  of 
the  Congregational  Literature  Division 
of  Mennonite  Publishing  House,  and 
Arnold  Cressman  and  Terry  Burkhalter 
of  Laurelville  Church  Center.  Chairman, 
individual  members,  or  entire  councils 
are  welcome.  Write  Laurelville  Menno- 
nite Church  Center,  R.  5,  Mount  Pleas- 
ant, Pa.  15666,  or  call  (412)  423-2056. 

Special  meetings:  Dan  Yutzy,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  at  Weavers,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  Mar.  24-31.  Herman  Glick,  At- 
glen,  Pa.,  at  Hernley,  Manheim,  Pa., 
Mar.  30  to  Apr.  7.  John  R.  Mumaw, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  at  Mellinger,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  Apr.  11-14.  John  Koppen- 
haver,  Hesston,  Kan.,  at  Emmanuel, 
La  Junta,  Colo.,  Apr.  12-14. 

New  members  by  baptism:  five  at 
Northside,  Lima,  Ohio;  four  at  Huber, 
New  Carlisle,  Ohio;  sixteen  at  Grants 
Pass,  Ore. 

Change  of  address:  Edwin  Bontrager 
from  N.  Lawrence,  Ohio,  to  1937  Queens- 
berry  Rd.,  Pasadena,  Calif.  91104. 


readers  say 

Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  comment 
on  printed  articles. 

The  Gospel  Herald  is  one  of  my  weekly 
reading  musts.  I find  it  an  excellent  way  to 
keep  informed  on  what  is  happening  in  the 
worldwide  Mennonite  church.  I read  with  great 
interest  what  various  church  members  are 
saying  on  current  issues.  I feel  the  Gospel  Her- 
ald does  a fair  job  of  giving  "equal  time”  to 
both  sides  of  conflicting  thought. 

I do  object,  however,  to  printing  controver- 
sial articles  and  allowing  the  author  to  use  a 
pen  name,  specifically,  “Women’s  Lib  — I Ques- 
tion by  Menno  B.  Hurd.  I do  not  have  room 
in  a letter  to  the  editor  to  answer  all  the  ques- 
tions Menno  B.  raises.  I feel  cheated  that  I 
cannot  communicate  to  him  directly  what  I 
think  are  Jesus-oriented  ideas  on  the  issue  of 
female-male  liberation.  I guess  I could  write  an 
article  for  the  Gospel  Herald  and  use  as  a pen 
name  Susie  B.  Liberated. 


Hiding  behind  a pseudonym  can  be  the  result 
of  a lack  of  conviction  or  a fear  of  honest  dia- 
logue. "Cowardice — I Question.”  Will  the  real 
Menno  B,  Hurd  please  stand  up?  — Levina  J. 
Huber,  Leola,  Pa. 

The  article  “Finding  a Church  in  Tucson” 
by  Eli  Miller  (Feb.  12)  I feel  is  unkind  and  un- 
fair to  the  many  warm  churches  and  Christians 
in  Tucson.  Three  years  ago  my  wife  and  I were 
welcomed  warmly  in  other  denominations  with 
freedom  to  practice  our  belief. 

At  present,  we,  along  with  several  other 
couples,  who  spend  time  in  this  city  each  win- 
ter attend  regularly  at  the  Evangel  Mennonite 
Church.  Here  we  find  vigorous  gospel  preach- 
ing, Christian  fellowship  with  a group  that  is 
a channel  of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  heals  bodies, 
saves  souls,  and  is  reaching  out  to  youth  and 
the  unsaved.  — John  O.  Egli,  Tucson,  Ariz. 


When  I saw  the  picture  of  the  gavel  on  the 
front  of  the  Herald  (Feb.  12),  it  again  brought 
to  memory  the  loud  bang  that  awoke  so  many 
at  church  one  Sunday  morning  in  a warm 
summer  at  Hesston,  Kan.,  in  1916. 

Brother  J.  B.  Smith  was  preaching  in  the 
chapel  and  many  heads  were  nodding  in  the 
summer  heat.  Brother  Smith  reached  down 
inside  the  pulpit,  got  a gavel,  and  brought  it 
down  on  the  top  of  the  pulpit  with  a mighty 
bang.  Then  Brother  Smith  told  them  if  the 
devil  can  cause  people  to  fall  asleep  in  church 
while  the  Word  of  God  is  being  preached,  he 
has  got  them  right  where  he  wants  them.  This 
idea  has  helped  me  to  stay  awake  in  church 
during  many  years  without  the  gavel.  — Abram 
L.  Huber,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


This  is  in  response  to  the  article,  “The 
Burden  of  Too  Much  Time  (Jan.  15).  I heartily 
assent  that  where  circumstances  permit  direct 
care  of  the  aging  by  the  immediate  family,  it 
is  a worthy  and  much  to  be  desired  ideal. 

But  a planned  retirement  in  the  orientation 
of  a Christian  retirement  home  can  in  many 
examples  be  the  kindest,  most  constructive  way 
to  provide  for  the  comfort  and  usefulness  of 
the  aging. 

I submit  the  written  testimony  of  the  late 
Ira  Eigsti,  who  was  a retired  minister  of  the 
Willow  Springs  Mennonite  Church,  Tiskilwa, 
111.  This  is  not  a commercial  for  Schowalter 
Villa  but  is  presented  as  representative  of 
many  retirement  homes  now  operating  under 
church  control. 

The  Schowalter  Villa  Retirement  Home  in 
Hesston,  Kan.,  is  my  choice  because  here  I 
have — (1)  A home:  convenient  and  attractive 
characteristics  that  have  been  built  into  this 
retirement  home  contribute  toward  producing  a 
homelike  atmosphere.  The  ample  size  and  good 
arrangement  of  rooms  with  built-in  convenience 
provide  comfortable  living  quarters.  A very 
dependable  furnace  and  a quality  air  condi- 
tioner, with  individual  controls,  enable  me  to 
choose  my  own  physically  favorable  climate.  The 
automatic  washer  and  dryer  almost  make  recre- 
ation out  of  the  weekly  clothes  washing  chore. 
The  tabletop  electric  stove  and  automatically 
controlled  oven  make  cooking  easy.  The  rug- 
gedness, design,  and  beauty  of  the  interior 
architecture,  with  drapes  and  floor  covering, 
have  an  appearance  that  is  appealing.  The 
finances  needed  to  become  established  in  the 
Villa  and  continue  residence  is  about  equal  to 
that  needed  to  privately  own  and  maintain  a 
home.  . . . 

(2)  A fellowship:  in  this  place  of  residence  I 
am  living  right  in  the  midst  of  folks  among 
whom  I feel  very  much  at  home.  Folks  are  my 
close  neighbors  who,  through  the  many  years 
in  various  fields,  had  many  experiences  as  they 
were  answering  the  call  of  the  Lord.  . . . Fel- 


lowship with  such  people  is  very  interesting, 
enriching,  encouraging,  and  rewarding. 

"(3)  Activity:  this  is  a place  of  residence 
where  I can  select  and  follow  my  own  planned 
activity.  If  I want  to  get  some  suitable  paying 
job  for  income,  this  is  my  privilege.  As  vari- 
ous ways  and  means  are  available  to  continue 
serving  the  Lord,  this  is  a favorable  environ- 
ment to  keep  on  with  such  activity.  When  I 
want  to  engage  in  my  choice  hobbies,  nothing 
is  set  up  here  to  hinder  me.  When  the  nearby 
Hesston  College  has  activities  that  look  attrac- 
tive, it  is  but  a short  walk  to  get  me  there. 

Making  acquaintance  with  students  helps 
me  keep  a youthful  outlook  on  life.  . . . 

“(4)  Contentment:  In  the  total  overall  plans 
of  the  Villa  operations  are  arrangements  to 
take  care  of  me  for  the  balance  of  my  life.  If 
and  when  I get  to  the  place  where  it  becomes 
burdensome  to  me  to  do  my  own  cooking  and 
housekeeping,  I can  move  into  a room  in  the 
Villa  where  all  this  is  done  by  a competent 
staff.  If  I become  unable  to  move  around  on 
my  own  power,  hospital  care  is  available  in  a 
very  congenial  environment.  ...  I would  rather 
live  where  I am  now  than  in  any  other  place 
in  the  world.  — Ira  Eigsti,  A Schowalter 
Villa  Cottage  Resident.”  — Allen  H.  Erb, 
Hesston,  Kan. 


births 

"Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord"  (Psalm  127:3) 

Aguilar,  Israel  and  Eloise  (Paiz),  Archbold, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Israel  Lee,  Jan.  31,  1974. 

Eby,  John  and  Audrey  (Hartzler),  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  first  child,  Calvin  Ryan,  Feb.  12, 
1974. 

Guntz,  J.  Lester  and  Martha  (Moyer), 
Perkasie,  Pa.,  second  child,  Jonathan  Corev, 
Nov.  11,  1973. 

Miller,  William  C.  and  Rosella  (Coblentz), 
Dalton,  Ohio,  first  child,  Rose  Ann,  Feb.  8 
1974. 

Nisly,  Paul  and  Laura  (Nisly),  Grantham, 
Pa.,  third  child,  second  son,  Randal  Rene, 
born  Nov.  14,  1973;  received  for  adoption  Jan. 
11,1974. 

Nofziger,  Dana  and  Louise  (Spory),  Grants- 
ville,  Md.,  second  child,  first  son,  Steven  Daniel 
Dec.  29,  1973. 

Rupp,  Larry  and  Rosemary  (Falb),  Wyoming, 
Mich.,  David  Anthony,  first  child,  Jan.  10,  1974. 

Schildt,  Kenneth  and  Charlene  (Gerber) 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  first  child,  Mark  Anthony  Jan’ 
14,  1974. 

Stoltzfus,  Parke  and  Nancy  (Erb),  Lewis- 
burg,  Pa.,  fifth  child,  second  son,  Joseph  Brent, 
Dec.  27,  1973. 

Wenger,  James  and  Mary  (King),  Albany, 
Ore.,  first  child,  Aedra  Dawn,  Feb.  5,  1974. 

Wingard,  David  and  Pat  (Hill),  Hollsopple, 
Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Matthew  David  Jan 
31,  1974. 


marriages 

May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes  estab- 
lished by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six  months' 
free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to 
those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald  if  the 
address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Bellamy  — Barber.  — P E Bellamy,  IV, 
Newport  News,  Va.,  Warwick  River  cong.,  and 
Beverly  Joan  Barber,  Newport  News  (Va.) 
Baptist  Church,  by  Lewis  J.  Kraus,  Feb.  9,  1974. 

Carpenter  — Martin.  — Jay  S.  Carpenter, 
East  Petersburg,  Pa.,  East  Petersburg  cong., 
and  Ruth  E.  Martin,  Leola,  Pa.,  Stumptown 
cong.,  by  Paul  G.  Landis,  Feb.  16,  1974. 
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Combs  — Stahly.  — Gary  Combs,  Ary,  Ky., 
and  Patricia  Stahly,  Morton,  III.,  First  Menno- 
nite  cong.,  by  Milo  Kauffman,  Feb.  17,  1974. 

Nolt  — flurasz.  — J.  Ronald  Nolt,  Lam- 
peter, Pa.,  Neffsville  cong.,  and  Marcia  C.  Bur- 
asz, Reading,  Pa.,  Catholic  Church,  by  John 
Pavlosky,  Feb.  9,  1974. 

Rapp  — Musselman.  — Lynn  Rapp,  Stat- 
en Island,  N.Y.,  Lutheran  Church,  and  Audrey 
Musselman,  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  Bethel  cong., 
by  Robert  L.  Shreiner,  Oct.  27,  1973. 

Schwartz  — Chupp.  — Merlin  Schwartz, 
Sturgis,  Mich.,  and  Sandra  Chupp,  Burr  Oak, 
Mich.,  both  from  Locust  Grove  cong.,  by  Dean 
Brubaker,  Feb.  14,  1974. 


obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  those  who  are  bereaved. 

Bontrager,  Marion  M.  son  of  Earley 
and  Delcie  (Mishler)  Bontrager,  was  born  in 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  Aug.  22,  1923;  died  of  a heart 
attack  at  Goshen,  Ind.,  Feb.  5,  1974;  aged 
50  y.  5 m.  14  d.  On  Dec.  24,  1950,  he  was 
married  to  Lola  Eloise  Miller,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  his  parents,  2 daughters 
(Sharon  Kay  and  Pamela  Alane),  one  broth- 
er, and  2 sisters.  He  was  a professor  of 
mathematics  at  Goshen  College.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  College  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Feb.  8, 
in  charge  of  Atlee  Beechy  and  John  H. 
Mosemann;  interment  in  Violett  Cemetery, 
Goshen. 

Egli,  Martha  R.,  daughter  of  Benjamin 
and  Lena  (Oswald)  Martin,  was  born  at  Hope- 
dale,  111.,  Feb.  27,  1898;  died  at  the  Hopedale 
Medical  Complex,  Feb.  10,  1974;  aged  75  y. 
11  m.  13  d.  On  Mar.  4,  1915,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Simon  Egli,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  4 sons  (Leo,  Roy,  Ralph,  and  Or- 
ville), 3 daughters  (Mrs.  Alta  Ingold,  Mrs. 
Lorene  McCoy,  and  Mrs.  Marietta  Sutter), 
32  grandchildren,  34  great-grandchildren,  2 
brothers  (Chris  and  Arthur),  and  5 step- 
brothers (Henry,  Levi,  Louis,  Joseph,  and 
Elmer  Eichelberger).  She  was  preceded  in 
death  by  5 brothers,  2 stepbrothers,  one 
stepsister,  and  2 grandchildren.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Hopedale  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Feb. 
14,  in  charge  of  Lee  J.  Miller;  interment  in 
Hopedale  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Eshleman,  Mary  Edna,  daughter  of  Ez- 
ra and  Violetta  (Leaman)  Zimmerman,  was 
born  at  Intercourse,  Pa.,  June  29,  1893;  died 
at  Lancaster  General  Hospital,  Feb.  6,  1974; 
aged  80  y.  7 m.  8 d.  In  November  1915  she 
was  married  to  Christian  H.  Eshleman,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 daughters 
(Veldora  — Mrs.  Harvey  Bauman,  Suetta 
— Mrs.  David  Binkley,  and  Mrs.  Martha 
Garber),  3 sons  (Maurice,  John,  and  Chris- 
tian), 27  grandchildren,  30  great-grandchil- 
dren, and  one  sister  (Ella  Merle  Supple). 
She  was  a member  of  Rossmere  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
Brown  Funeral  Home,  Paradise,  Pa.,  Feb. 
9,  in  charge  of  Melvin  Lauver,  Daniel  Miller, 
and  James  Shank;  interment  in  Hershey 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Lehman,  Katie  L.,  daughter  of  David  S. 
and  Annie  (Burkholder)  Lehman,  was  born  at 
Chambersburg,  Pa.,  Oct.  6,  1897;  died  at 

Chambersburg  (Pa.)  Hospital,  Nov.  28,  1973; 
aged  76  y.  1 m.  22  d.  On  Oct.  10,  1918,  she 
was  married  to  Reuben  H.  Lehman,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  6 children  (Hel- 
en— Mrs.  Harvey  D.  Martin,  Verne  I., 
Elizabeth  — Mrs.  Glenn  A.  Yeager,  Preston 
E.,  Adin  L.,  and  David  R ),  one  foster  daugh- 
ter (Frances  — Mrs.  James  Arrowood),  31 


grandchildren,  18  great-grandchildren  and 

one  brother  (David  L.  Lehman).  She  was  a 
member  of  Culbertson  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Nov. 

30,  in  charge  of  Isaac  Sensenig  and  Gerald 
Eberly;  interment  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Leis,  Mary  R.,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Feick,  was  born  in  Kitchener,  Ont., 

Nov.  30,  1898;  died  in  St.  Mary’s  Hospital, 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  Jan.  25,  1974;  aged  75  y. 

1 m.  26  d.  She  was  married  to  Joseph  R. 
Leis,  who  survives.  She  was  a member  of 
Stirling  Avenue  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Jan.  28,  in 
charge  of  James  Reusser;  interment  in 
Memory  Gardens  Cemetery,  Kitchener. 

Miller,  Valentine,  son  of  Menno  J.  and 
Sarah  Miller,  was  born  at  Kokomo,  Ind., 

Feb.  14,  1912;  died  of  cancer  at  Goshen,  Ind., 
Jan.  28,  1974;  aged  61  y.  11  m.  14  d.  On 
Dec.  24,  1938,  he  was  married  to  Lizzie 
Ann  Christner,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  2 daughters  (Goldie  — Mrs.  Amos  Yoder, 
and  Mrs.  Sarah  Yoder),  4 sons  (Arthur, 
David,  Verlin,  and  Raymond),  13  grandchil- 
dren, 4 brothers  (Martin,  Joseph,  Ephraim, 
and  Harvey),  and  3 sisters  (Mrs.  Fannie 
Leichty,  Mrs.  Amanda  Stutzman,  and  Mrs. 
Robert  H.  Yoder).  He  was  a member  of 
Sunnyside  Mennonite  Church,  where  funer- 
al services  were  held  on  Jan.  31,  in  charge 
of  Clare  Schumm  and  Ben  Miller;  interment 
in  Baintertown  Cemetery,  New  Paris,  Ind. 

Myer,  Katharine  W.,  daughter  of  David 
H.  and  Catharine  (Weaver)  Myer,  was  born 
near  Leola,  Pa.,  Oct.  25,  1888;  died  suddenly 
at  Landis  Homes  Retirement  Community, 
Lititz,  Pa.,  Feb.  10,  1974;  aged  85  y.  3 m. 
16  d.  She  was  the  last  of  her  immediate 
family.  She  was  a member  of  Groffdale 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Feb.  13,  in  charge  of  Amos 
Sauder,  Curvin  Buchen,  and  Charles  Wert; 
interment  in  Myer  Cemetery. 

Myers,  Samuel  Arthur,  son  of  John  H. 
and  Annie  (Hunsberger)  Myers,  was  born  at 
Perkasie,  Pa.,  Nov.  20,  1880;  died  at  the 
Grand  View  Hospital,  Sellersville,  Pa.,  Feb, 
16,  1974;  aged  93  y.  2 m.  27  d.  On  Nov.  16, 
1907,  he  was  married  to  Clara  Moyer,  who 
preceded  him  in  death  on  Sept.  4,  1964. 
Surviving  is  one  sister  (Florence).  One  son 
(Claude)  died  in  1934.  He  was  a member  of 
Blooming  Glen  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  Hunsicker  Funeral 
Home,  Souderton,  Pa.,  on  Feb.  21,  in  charge 
of  Sheldon  Burkhalter  and  David  Derstine; 
interment  in  Blooming  Glen  Church  Ceme- 
tery. 

Snyder,  Harve  E.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Snyder,  was  born  near  Roseland, 
Neb.,  Aug.  6,  1899;  died  at  Cheraw,  Colo., 
Feb.  15,  1974;  aged  74  y.  6 m.  9 d.  On  Aug. 
3,  1924,  he  was  married  to  Alma  Driver, 
who  preceded  him  in  death  on  Nov.  17,  1955. 
On  May  26,  1957,  he  was  married  to  Ardus 
Roesch,  who  died  on  Dec.  3,  1969.  On  May 
23,  1971,  he  was  married  to  Ethel  Good, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  6 sons 
(Glenn,  Willis,  Robert,  Ronald,  Howard,  and 
Earl),  5 stepchildren  (Mrs.  Donald  Yost, 
George  E.  Roesch,  Mrs.  Dwight  Hazlett, 
Mrs.  James  Crisp,  and  Mrs.  Wilbur  Beegles), 
17  grandchildren,  18  stepgrandchildren,  2 
sisters  (Grace — Mrs.  John  Rhodes,  and 
Jennie  — Mrs.  Marion  Hartzler),  and  2 
brothers  (Charles  and  Bert  Snyder).  He  was 
preceded  in  death  by  2 sisters  and  4 broth- 
ers (Minnie  — Mrs.  Esra  Good,  who  died  in 
1923;  Christian  Snyder,  who  died  in  1957; 
and  Ralph,  Reuben,  William,  and  Bessie, 
who  died  in  childhood).  He  was  a member 
of  East  Holbrook  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Feb.  19,  in 
charge  of  James  H.  Martin. 


Springer,  Alvin  B.,  son  of  Val  and  Katie 
(Litwiller)  Springer,  was  born  at  Hopedale, 
111.,  Feb.  16,  1894;  died  at  Hopedale  Medical 
Complex,  Feb.  19,  1974;  aged  80  y.  3 d.  On 
Jan.  11,  1916,  he  was  married  to  Emma 
Kauffmann,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
7 sons  (Paul,  Marvin,  Carroll,  Mahlon,  Orval, 
Elmo,  and  Dick),  3 daughters  (Verna  — Mrs. 
Orval  Shoemaker,  Ethel  — Mrs.  Chester 
Sommer,  and  Kathryn  — Mrs.  Glenn  Bur- 
meister),  32  grandchildren,  6 great-grand- 
children, 3 brothers  (Aaron,  Menno,  and 
Homer),  and  2 sisters  (Clara  — Mrs.  Roy 
Unsicker,  and  Ruth — Mrs.  Harold  Zehr). 
He  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 grandchil- 
dren and  2 sisters.  He  was  a member  of 
Hopedale  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Feb.  22,  in  charge  of 
Lee  J.  Miller;  interment  in  Hopedale  Men- 
nonite Cemetery. 

Sprunger,  Arthur  Lawrence,  son  of 
Enoch  and  Edith  (Steiner)  Sprunger,  was 
born  near  Orrville,  Ohio,  Nov.  10,  1927;  died 
suddenly  at  the  Massillon  State  Hospital, 
Massillon,  Ohio,  Feb.  18,  1974;  aged  46  y. 

3 m.  8 d.  He  is  survived  by  one  sister 
(Evalena  — Mrs.  Sanford  Troyer),  and  2 
brothers  (Willis  and  Ralph).  He  was  preceded 
in  death  by  his  parents  and  2 brothers 
(Stanley,  who  died  in  1966,  and  Lee,  who 
died  in  1967).  He  was  a member  of  Orrville 
Mennonite  Church.  Memorial  services  were 
held  at  Gresser  Funeral  Home  on  Feb.  21, 
in  charge  of  J.  Lester  Graybill;  interment  in 
Crown  Hill  Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Arie,  daughter  of  Benjamin  and 
Fannie  (Raber)  Troyer,  was  born  near  Sugar 
Creek,  Ohio,  Mar.  19,  1895;  died  at  her 
home  near  Wooster,  Ohio,  Jan.  27,  1974; 
aged  78  y.  10  m.  8 d.  On  Mar.  10,  1922,  she 
was  married  to  David  D.  Yoder,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  7 children  (Esther 
— Mrs.  Elmer  Yoder,  Ruth — Mrs.  William 
E.  Miller,  Emma  — Mrs.  Dan  A.  Weaver, 
Thomas  D.,  Ben,  M.  Dave,  and  Paul  D.),  26 
grandchildren,  3 great-grandchildren,  2 
brothers  (Elmer  and  John  Troyer),  and  2 
sisters  (Mrs.  Emma  Coblentz  and  Mrs.  Mary 
Miller).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 
brothers,  6 sisters,  and  3 infant  children. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  Zion  Conser- 
vative Mennonite  Church  on  Jan.  29,  in 
charge  of  Harold  A.  Zehr  and  Fred  D. 
Hostetler;  interment  in  Beachy  Mennonite 
Cemetery,  Fryburg,  Ohio. 

Wyse,  Mary,  daughter  of  Joseph  and 
Cathrine  (Graber)  Alliman,  was  born  at  Nob- 
le, Iowa,  May  21,  1889;  died  at  Wayland, 
Iowa,  Feb.  17,  1974;  aged  84  y.  8 m.  27  d. 
On  Feb.  16,  1908,  she  was  married  to  El- 
mer Wyse,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
one  daughter  (Esther  — Mrs.  William  Mabe) 
and  2 sons  (Mahlon  and  Vernon).  She  was 
a member  of  Bethel  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Feb. 
19,  in  charge  of  Richard  Wenger  and  Willard 
Leichty;  interment  in  Betbel  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 
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calendar 

Homecoming,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  Apr.  26-28. 

lowa-Nebraska  District  Conference  at  First  Mennonite 
Church,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  Aug.  13-15. 
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Bible  Studies  for  Deaf 

The  Assemblies  of  God  Division  of  Home 
Missions  will  introduce  in  the  spring  the 
first  of  a series  of  adult  Bible  study  guides 
for  the  deaf.  Called  “Books  of  Books,”  the 
64-page  manual  uses  a modified  form  of 
Signed  English,  recently  developed  by  Gal- 
laudet  College  for  the  Deaf  in  Washington, 
DC. 

Each  Bible  study  in  the  manual  is  il- 
lustrated by  a “dactylverse”  — a coined 
term  describing  a Bible  verse  illustrated 
by  line  drawings  and  with  hands  “signing” 
each  word.  (The  word  “dactylverse”  is  a 
combination  of  “dactyl”  from  the  Latin 
“finger”  and  “verse”  referring  to  the  Bible 
verse. ) 

“Good  Samaritan”  Mugged  in  Sicily 

A bishop,  in  performing  the  duty  of  a 
Good  Samaritan  on  a Sicilian  highway, 
found  himself  the  victim  of  robbers. 

Motoring  along  a road  near  Catania  on 
the  island’s  east  coast,  70- year-old  Bishop 
Francisco  Ricceri  of  Trapani,  Sicily,  saw 
two  young  men  sprawled  on  the  road  be- 
side a motor  scooter.  He  ordered  his 
chauffeur  to  stop  and  both  got  out  of  the 
car  to  offer  assistance.  The  two  men 
jumped  up.  One  grabbed  the  chauffeur, 
while  the  other  snatched  the  bishop’s 
cross  from  around  his  neck  and  took  his 
wallet  containing  about  $50.  The  robbers 
then  jumped  on  their  scooter  and  drove 
off. 

Fleeing  U.S.  But  Sent  Back 

Eight  male  members  of  the  New  Bethel 
Fire-Baptized  Church  of  Atlantic  City,  N.J., 
were  ordered  deported  from  Canada  after 
“illegal  entry.”  Fear  of  a “tidal  wave” 
brought  the  eight  males  and  20  women  and 
children  into  Canada  after  they  had  been 
turned  back  once  at  the  border. 

Deportation  was  ordered  by  a three- 
man  special  inquiry  that  found  all  had 
eluded  imigration  inspectors  and  had  en- 
tered Canada  by  force  or  stealth.  The  20 
women  and  children  were  returned  to 
Buffalo,  N.Y.,  on  the  same  day  the  three 
cars  charged  across  the  border. 

It  all  began  seven  days  before  the  de- 
portation orders,  when  a 14-year-old 
member  of  the  Pentecostal  sect  said  she 
had  had  a vision  in  which  God  instructed 
her  to  flee  from  an  impending  tidal  wave 
that  would  engulf  Atlantic  City  and  Phil- 
adelphia. 

Colleges  Have  Moral  Obligation 

The  nation’s  colleges  and  universities 
have  a moral  obligation  as  well  as  an 


educational  role  in  bringing  modern  society 
back  to  reality,  Dr.  John  R.  Silber,  presi- 
dent of  Boston  University,  said  in  an  ad- 
dress at  Colorado  College. 

“It  is  the  task  of  the  college  not  merely 
to  redirect  the  interest  and  concern  of 
students  to  those  aspects  of  physical, 
biological,  social,  economic,  and  personal 
reality  from  which,  in  this  cultural  milieu 
they  have  been  encouraged  to  withdraw,” 
Dr.  Silber  stated,  “it  is  also  our  responsi- 
bility to  fulfill  the  role  of  the  family  and 
the  church  by  providing  instruction  in 
ethics,  civility,  and  parenthood.” 

The  current  decline  in  theological  and 
religious  background  and  experience  has 
left  a void  in  the  personal  lives  of  stu- 
dents, Dr.  Silber  told  his  andience  of 
faculty,  students,  and  friends  of  the  col- 
lege. “It  is  tradition  that  tells  us  who  we 
are  and  what  we  are  to  do,”  Dr.  Silber 
quoted  from  Sholem  Aleichem.  “Tradition 
has  been  consumed  by  change,  and  we 
must  all  endure  an  identity  crisis  until  we 
find  ourselves  anew.” 

“Attention  Homes”  Sought  in  Colorado 
Springs 

Community  leaders  and  law-enforce- 
ment officials  in  Colorado  Springs,  Colo., 
are  seeking  to  establish  “attention  homes” 
for  juveniles  having  serious  but  non- 
criminal problems  — to  prevent  their 
being  mixed  with  “delinquents”  in  de- 
tention homes. 

Under  present  circumstances,  some 
1,500  boys  and  girls  a year  — ranging 
from  a juvenile  murderer  to  a child  who 
cannot  adjust  to  his  parents’  divorce  — 
are  placed  together  in  the  overcrowded 
Zebulon  Pike  Detention  Center,  which 
serves  the  five-county  area.  Of  these, 
about  two  thirds  are  reportedly  not 
“hard-core  delinquents.” 

Mormon  Relief  Society 
to  Combat  Inflation 

“Were  waging  a war  on  inflation  by 
taking  steps  to  combat  some  of  today’s 
money  problems,”  Mrs.  Belle  S.  Spaf- 
ford,  general  president  of  the  Latter-day 
Saint  (Mormon)  Church  Relief  Society, 
said.  “We  plan  to  place  emphasis  on  home 
sewing  and  offer  courses  on  nutrition 
and  family  health  and  help  homemakers 
trim  dollars  from  their  family  budgets.” 

The  worldwide  Mormon  Church  auxil- 
iary is  now  assisting  women  in  every  as- 
pect of  their  lives,  including  how  to 
make  inexpensive  clothing  with  an  “im- 
pressive and  fashionable”  look  and  how  to 
prepare  meals  that  are  both  nutritious  and 


inviting,  by  offering  mini-courses. 

“Mini-courses  are  designed  to  be  held 
over  a five-week  period,  with  three  hours 
of  instruction  one  day  each  week.  Here’s 
how  the  course  works:  During  the  first 
period  of  the  mini-course,  the  participants 
are  taken  to  a fabric  store  where  they  are 
guided  in  their  selection  of  fabrics  and 
patterns.  In  the  remaining  four  classes, 
the  dresses  are  sewn  and  properly  fitted, 
all  under  the  direction  of  an  expert 
seamstress.” 


Big  Families  Versus  Small  Families 

A Brigham  Young  University  (BYU) 
sociologist  strongly  questions  a popular 
claim  that  small  families  are  superior  to 
large  families  in  the  rearing  of  children. 

National  concern  over  the  population 
explosion  has  led  to  unfounded  criticism 
of  families  with  four  or  five  or  more 
children.  Dr.  Philip  R.  Kunz  said  at  a 
BYU  seminar  sponsored  by  the  local 
chapter  of  the  American  Association  of 
University  Professors. 


American  Teenagers  Are  Fined 

Six  American  teenagers  were  fined  $50 
each  and  given  three-month  suspended 
jail  sentences  for  committing  “sacrilege” 
by  climbing  up  on  a statue  of  Buddha. 

The  young  Americans,  members  of  a 
tour  group  from  the  American  high  school 
in  Singapore,  were  tried  at  Sukhothai 
in  northern  Thailand. 

The  six  admitted  climbing  the  statue  in 
Sukhothai  but  said  they  did  not  know  it 
was  sacred. 


To  Build  Homes  Destroyed  in  Syria 

A grant  of  $25,000  has  been  autho- 
rized by  Lutheran  World  Relief  for  aid  to 
Syrians  whose  homes  were  destroyed  last 
October  in  the  Middle  East  War. 

The  funds  will  be  channeled  through  the 
Lutheran  World  Federation’s  Department 
of  World  Service  and  will  be  part  of  a 
$150,000  project  sponsored  by  the  fed- 
eration. Part  of  the  project  is  designed  to 
replace  specialized  equipment  used  at  a 
five-story  school  for  deaf  and  mute  chil- 
dren, ages  7-13,  which  was  completely 
destroyed. 

The  LWF  has  already  provided  material 
relief  in  the  form  of  blankets,  kitchen 
utensils,  food,  and  clothing  for  victims. 
Many  homes  in  the  Dar’s  district  of  Syria 
were  destroyed  or  damaged  by  the  Octo- 
ber aerial  attack. 
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Some  Wiles  oi  me  Devil 


Speaking  of  the  devil  is  more  common  today  than  re- 
cently. Courses  in  witchcraft  and  the  occult  are  turning  up 
in  schools  and  a popular  book  and  motion  picture  have 
the  theme  of  demon  possession. 

Will  these  stirrings  make  people  more  conscious  of 
spiritual  conflict  and  the  need  to  forsake  the  devil  and 
follow  Christ?  It  is  hard  to  tell,  but  it  seems  more  likely 
that  for  most  they  are  mere  faddish  entertainment,  which 
having  experienced,  people  will  go  on  much  as  before. 
The  rumpus  does  serve  to  remind  Christians  of  the  real- 
ity of  evil  and  the  need  to  take  the  spiritual  battle  seri- 
ously. 

The  mystery  of  evil  like  the  mystery  of  godliness  has 
aspects  which  elude  us.  But  the  consensus  of  the  New 
Testament  seems  to  be  that  although  the  source  of  evil 
is  outside  ourselves,  the  response  comes  from  within. 
“Each  person,”  says  James,  “is  tempted  when  he  is  lured 
and  enticed  by  his  own  desire”  (Jas.  1:14). 

As  the  source  of  evil,  the  devil  is  described  as  a liar, 
an  opposer,  and  a deceiver.  Indeed  Paul  in  Ephesians  6 
refers  to  the  “wiles”  of  the  devil  against  which  the  Chris- 
tian is  to  fight  with  an  elaborate  array  of  spiritual  armor. 
Paul  does  not  specifically  describe  the  nature  of  the 
“wiles”  he  has  in  mind  though  he  emphasizes  that  the 
struggle  is  spiritual,  not  physical. 

Could  it  be  that  the  three  temptations  of  Jesus  de- 
scribed in  the  Gospels  can  be  used  as  a clue  to  the  wiles 
of  the  devil  and  the  nature  of  the  spiritual  struggle?  I 
believe  so.  If  we  observe  the  three  as  a group,  we  will 
see  they  are  based  on  popular  assumptions  and  half 
truths.  This  is  not  surprising,  for  a temptation  needs  some 
credibility  to  be  a temptation.  Beyond  this,  each  was  per- 
sonalized to  fit  the  situation  in  which  Jesus  found  Himself. 
Each  in  some  measure  pressed  Him  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion, “What  kind  of  Messiah  are  You  going  to  be?” 

The  first  temptation  built  on  the  ever-popular  assump- 
tion that  personal  survival  is  most  important.  If  you 
are  hungry  and  need  bread,  use  any  means  possible  to 
obtain  it.  “Look  out  for  No.  1,”  an  old  saying  goes,  “for 
if  you  don’t,  nobody  else  will.” 

There  is  a strong  instinct  for  survival  in  each  of  us. 
This  is  what  makes  the  survival  wile  so  effective.  And 
how  did  Jesus  oppose  it?  By  reaching  for  a Scripture  out 
of  Deuteronomy  which  comments  on  the  feeding  of  Israel 
with  manna.  The  purpose,  says  the  writer,  was  “that  he 
might  make  you  know  that  man  does  not  live  by  bread 
alone,  but  ...  by  everything  that  proceeds  out  of  the 


mouth  of  the  Lord”  (Deut.  8:3).  Survival  is  important. 
But  more  important  is  faith  in  God  and  willingness  to 
learn  what  might  be  learned  from  a difficult  experience. 
To  use  every  possible  means  short-cuts  the  process  and 
denies  faith  in  God  to  see  us  through. 

Become  a hero  seems  to  be  the  thrust  of  the  second 
temptation.  “Time  is  short  and  You  ought  to  get  Your 
Messiah  thing  off  to  a snappy  start.  Jump  off  the  temple 
and  draw  a crowd.  Then  You  can  say  what  You  want  them 
to  know.  There  is  a Scripture,  in  fact,  to  support  the 
idea,”  says  the  devil.  “Psalm  91  tells  how  the  angels  of 
God  protect  the  believer.” 

Jesus  resisted  this  trick  by  another  text  from  Deuter- 
onomy. He  showed  that  He  would  not  ask  God  to  make 
Him  Messiah  by  letting  Him  be  a religious  daredevil.  In 
fact  Jesus  did  become  a hero  at  times.  But  the  records 
suggest  that  it  generally  made  Him  quite  uncomfortable 
and  tended  to  distract  people  from  what  He  was  trying 
to  do. 

Strive  for  power  is  the  slogan  in  back  of  the  third 
temptation.  Now  we  see  that  the  three  temptations  are 
really  one.  They  urge  Jesus  to  take  the  question  of  mes- 
siahship  in  His  own  hands  and  start  to  carve  out  the  kind 
of  kingdom  He  wished  to  have. 

Jesus  rejected  all  three  temptations  but  it  seems  that 
the  third  “wile  was  the  trickiest  of  all.  He  fought  it  with 
the  only  effective  weapon:  complete  loyalty  to  God.  Three 
years  later,  Jesus  could  have  used  a little  more  power, 
but  He  remained  true  to  the  original  loyalty.  As  a result 
He  died  like  a criminal.  But  in  His  death  and  resurrec- 
tion He  defeated  the  devil  and  now  His  kingdom  is  world- 
wide. 

Do  we  believe  that  Jesus’  way  is  the  way  for  us?  That 
struggling  for  survival,  parading  as  heroes,  and  grasping 
for  power  are  not  the  ways  of  the  kingdom  Jesus  began? 
If  we  do  not  reject  these,  we  are  being  deceived  by  the 
wiles  of  the  devil. 

Further,  we  do  well  to  note  that  as  with  Jesus,  the 
temptations  will  vary  in  form  and  the  tempter  may  even 
quote  Scripture.  But  in  every  case  the  intent  is  to  de- 
ceive us  and  to  divert  us  from  the  call  to  follow  Christ, 
or  to  persuade  us  that  His  methods  are  not  realistic  or 
effective.  It  is  ultimately  to  keep  us  from  doing  the  will 
of  God. 

For  this  battle  no  ordinary  protection  will  do.  It  takes 
the  “whole  armor  of  God.”  For  a description,  see  Ephe- 
sians 6:10-20.  — Daniel  Hertzler 
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The  Meaning  of  Church  Membership 

by  Harold  Bauman 


While  a professional  person  was  performing  a service 
for  me,  he  launched  into  a family  need.  His  son  wanted 
to  become  a Christian  and  to  be  baptized,  but  he  did  not 
want  to  become  a church  member.  He  felt  baptism  is  not 
associated  with  church  membership  and  the  father  wanted 
some  help  on  this.  What  would  you  have  told  him?  Or 
suppose  a person  would  say,  “I  want  to  be  a member  of 
your  congregation.  What  do  you  ask  of  me?  What  would 
your  answer  be? 

You  may  not  be  able  to  say.  You  may  not  know  what 
is  asked  of  people  who  unite  with  your  congregation  and 
that  would  be  a problem  in  itself.  But  with  your  under- 
standing of  the  New  Testament,  what  do  you  think  ought 
to  be  asked  of  persons  who  want  to  belong  to  the  people 
of  God  in  a specific  place? 

You  could  reply  that  there  are  certain  religious  cere- 
monies that  need  to  be  observed:  as  a minimum,  baptism 
and  communion.  When  you  observe  these,  you  are  in. 
While  this  is  oversimplified,  this  was  the  approach  of  the 
Christian  church  for  a number  of  centuries. 

You  could  answer  that  what  is  needed  is  to  believe  the 
right  things.  They  need  not  become  a part  of  your  life  — 
just  be  willing  to  affirm  them.  Again  oversimplified,  this 
was  the  practice  of  the  Protestant  Reformers,  and  in  some 
instances  it  is  the  practice  of  Fundamentalism  today. 

A third  possible  response  to  your  applicant  would  urge 
him  to  do  good  things,  identify  with  the  ills  of  our  society, 
change  the  social  and  political  orders  toward  justice.  This 
was  the  approach  of  religious  liberalism. 

Another  reply  points  to  a choice  in  our  congregation. 
There  are  the  ordinary  Christians:  they  come  to  church 
and  try  to  be  respectable.  Then  there  are  the  super- 
Christians:  they  belong  to  house  churches  or  K-groups; 
they  go  a bit  further.  This  is  in  line  with  the  church  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  When  Christianity  became  secularized  in 
the  early  centuries,  the  church  had  the  flexibility  to  in- 
clude monasticism  within  it  so  that  it  could  answer  its 
critics,  “If  you  want  to  see  what  Christians  are  like,  look 
at  the  monasteries.”  The  church  evolved  a fatal  double 
standard  — a maximum  and  minimum  standard  of  Chris- 
tian obedience. 

This  is  not  foreign  to  some  twentieth-century  approaches. 


John  R.  Rice,  an  outspoken  Fundamentalist,  wrote  that 
there  are  two  kinds  of  Christians:  Christians  and  dis- 
ciples. Not  all  Christians  need  to  be  disciples  and  obey  the 
teachings  of  Jesus.  There  is  a temptation  within  the  char- 
ismatic movement  today  to  say,  “She  is  Spirit-filled,  but 
he  is  not,”  suggesting  two  levels  of  Christianity.  Is  this 
what  we  tell  the  applicant  for  church  membership? 

Two  Sides  of  a Coin.  To  come  to  God  involves  two 
experiences  which  are  related  like  two  sides  of  a coin.  One 
side  is  found  in  Luke  9:18-27  and  Matthew  16:13-28,  where 
Jesus  called  for  a voluntary  personal  decision  on  who  he  is 
and  on  one’s  relationship  to  Him. 

Jesus  was  on  the  road  to  Jerusalem  where  the  disciples 
sensed  there  would  be  a conflict.  And  Jesus  asked  them, 
“Who  do  the  people  say  that  I am?”  “Some  say  John  the 
Baptist,  others  say  Elijah,  and  others  Jeremiah  or  one  of 
the  prophets.”  Jesus  replied,  “But  who  do  you  say  that  I 
am?”  And  Peter  said,  “You  are  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the 
living  God.”  And  Jesus  answered  in  essence,  “Peter,  you 
did  not  pull  that  out  of  thin  air  or  get  it  by  human  in- 
genuity. God  through  the  Spirit  has  been  leading  you  to 
that  confession.  Upon  that  kind  of  confession  which  is  in- 


wardly  born  I will  build  my  church,  and  even  the  forces 
of  evil  will  not  be  able  to  withstand  it.” 

The  decision  to  change  from  man’s  way  of  thinking  to 
God’s  way  of  thinking  involves  a kind  of  internal  revolution. 
You  can  call  it  regeneration  (Tit.  3:5-7),  or  the  new  birth 
(Jn.  3:3-8),  or  the  decision  to  make  not  self  but  God  and 
His  kingdom  the  center  of  life.  In  responding  to  Jesus’  call, 
one  finds  meaning  in  a new  orienting  center  in  life.  One 
finds  adequacy  and  strength  through  Christ’s  Spirit  who 
comes  in  when  we  are  broken  and  empty.  One  finds  a 
consuming  devotion,  a loyalty  that  begins  to  free  one  be- 
cause a lot  of  questions  are  already  answered  by  having 
Christ  as  Lord  of  one’s  life.  Here  is  where  the  integrity 
of  the  church  begins. 

This  leads  to  the  other  side  of  the  coin.  To  make  a de- 
cision about  Christ’s  lordship  is  to  realize  that  when  I ex- 
perience Christ  as  Lord  and  Savior  He  binds  me  to  His 
people  (Acts  2:36-47).  When  He  sends  His  Holy  Spirit  to 
begin  to  renew  my  mind  and  to  be  my  strength,  His  Spirit 
binds  me  to  fellow  believers  (Eph.  2:19-22). 

When  Jesus  said  to  His  disciples  in  the  upper  room, 
“This  is  the  blood  of  the  new  covenant,”  He  was  saying 
that  the  Suffering  Servant  brings  together  His  servant 
people  into  a covenant  body.  So  to  confess  that  Jesus  is 
Lord  is  not  only  to  experience  a new  life  but  also  to  con- 
fess that  I am  in  a new  family,  a new  community. 

To  respond  to  covenant  love  is  to  acknowledge  that  I 
need  covenant  people  in  order  to  fulfill  my  commitment  to 
Jesus  Christ.  The  church  is  not  like  the  alumni  of  a school 
who  get  together  to  renew  old  friendships.  The  church  is 
people  who  have  been  knit  together  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
around  the  cross  which  has  moved  them  to  turn  from  self- 
centeredness  to  be  open,  caring  people  in  God’s  covenant 
community. 

The  Function  of  a Covenant.  In  ancient  times  the  cov- 
enant was  a way  of  bringing  stability  to  society;  it  covered 
many  kinds  of  relationships.  There  were  two  kinds  of 
covenants.  The  covenant  of  the  king  with  his  vassals  de- 
scribed what  the  king  had  done  for  them  out  of  his  good- 
ness and  then  stated  the  responses  which  the  people  owed 
in  return.  It  was  bound  together  in  a commitment:  these 
are  our  understandings,  these  are  our  responsibilities,  we 
will  do  them. 

A second  kind  of  covenant  was  between  parties  who  re- 
sponded to  needs  in  each  other  in  bilateral  obligations, 
binding  themselves  together. 

The  church  is  a covenant  community  in  both  respects. 
It  is  given  birth  in  God’s  grace  and  bound  in  covenant 
to  Him  out  of  gratitude  for  the  gift  of  new  life  and  whole- 
ness in  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  addition,  the  Spirit  binds 
believers  to  each  other  in  a mutual  covenant  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  unavoidable  interdependence  in  fulfilling  our 
commitment  to  Christ. 

Our  covenant  is  a statement  of  our  understandings  of 
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our  life  rooted  in  the  grace  of  God,  the  responsibilities  to 
each  other  that  flow  from  it,  and  our  commitment  to  work 
them  out.  The  meaning  of  church  membership  is  a com- 
mitment to  a body  of  God’s  people  where  I am  ready  to 
be  held  accountable  for  my  commitment  to  Jesus  as  Lord 
of  my  life  and  a confession  that  I need  this  community  of 
faith  to  fulfill  that  commitment.  Baptism  is  not  only  a pub- 
lic identification  with  the  Lord  who  has  renewed  me  but 
a commitment  to  His  people  whom  I need  to  work  out  my 
commitment  to  Him. 

Thus  our  covenant  of  membership  will  focus  on  the  cen- 
tral affirmations  of  our  faith  and  the  central  functions  that 
are  needed  to  facilitate  our  being  and  becoming  the  people 
of  God.  We  confess  that  Jesus  is  Lord,  revealing  God  to  us 
and  calling  us  to  be  His  people.  By  His  cross  we  are 
purged  and  by  the  Holy  Spirit  we  receive  power  to  wit- 
ness to  the  good  news  which  creates  the  believing  commu- 
nity. 

As  believers  bound  together  by  the  Holy  Spirit  we  find 
our  commitment  to  Christ  and  His  people  aided  by  doing 
important  things  together  in  various-sized  assemblies.  (1) 
We  gather  in  a large  assembly  to  praise  God  and  celebrate 
His  mercy  in  the  story  of  redemption,  dramatizing  it  in 
baptism  and  in  the  covenant  table.  (2)  We  gather  to  grow 
in  our  understanding  of  what  God  has  done  and  is  doing 
in  history  as  the  Word  is  clearly  exposited  by  persons 
equipped  to  bring  the  ancient  centuries  and  our  century 
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together  (Acts  2:42).  (3)  We  participate  in  the  kingdom 
through  giving  our  ministry  to  our  congregation  in  its 
equipping  and  witnessing  life,  and  through  and  beyond  it 
participate  in  various  forms  of  corporate  discernment  and 
witness.  (4)  We  need  to  gather  in  smaller  settings  to  en- 
courage and  admonish  one  another,  to  forgive  one  another, 
and  to  study  the  Scriptures  in  the  task  of  becoming  Christ- 
like,  coping  with  the  seductiveness  of  the  society  around 
us,  knowing  our  own  awareness  of  its  encroachments 
needs  loving  help  from  others  (Mt.  18:15-20;  Gal.  6:1-5). 
(5)  In  these  smaller  settings  we  receive  guidance  on  per- 
sonal decisions  and  support  in  developing  disciplines  which 
make  the  Word  rich  in  our  lives  (Acts  2:46;  Mt.  18:15-20; 
Col.  3:12-17). 

Let  me  affirm  that  this  means  that  church  membership 
is  a dynamic  thing.  It  means  that  one  is  a church  member 
wherever  he  is  functioning  in  the  people  of  God.  If  one 
is  not  functioning  in  the  people  of  God,  then  he  is  not  a 
church  member.  This  means  that  a church  letter  is  simply 
the  witness  of  people  who  know  my  Christian  life  and  my 
gifts.  It  is  given  to  introduce  me  to  another  group  into 
whose  spiritual  care  they  commit  me. 

This  means  that  when  one  leaves  his  own  congregation 
for  a period  of  six  months  or  more,  he  ought  to  take  this 
kind  of  a letter  along.  (If  a tie  is  wanted  with  the  “home” 
congregation,  one  could  have  associate  membership  with 
it,  but  full  membership  is  where  he  lives  and  functions.) 
Our  life  today  is  very  mobile  and  as  soon  as  we  move  to  a 
new  community  we  ought  to  find  a congregation  of  God’s 
people  who  will  be  those  persons  who  will  help  to  facili- 
tate our  commitment.  Without  them  one  will  be  like  the 
live  coal  that  is  taken  out  of  the  fireplace  to  die  slowly. 

Nonresident  Member  a Contradiction.  This  means  that 
a nonresident  member  is  a contradiction  in  terms.  There- 
fore, those  who  are  members  of  God’s  community  ought 
to  speak  to  the  inactive  person  so  that  one  knows  where 
he  is  and  that  to  continue  outside  the  covenant  community 
leads  to  spiritual  death. 

This  also  means  that  our  covenant  with  each  other 
ought  to  have  a periodic  review.  The  Church  of  the  Sav- 
iour in  Washington,  D.C.,  does  this  every  year.  One  of 
our  General  Conference  brothers  suggests  that  every  five 
years  we  should  meet  with  eight  or  ten  fellow  believers 
and  lay  bare  our  spiritual  pilgrimage  and  our  covenant 
with  Jesus  Christ  and  the  congregation. 

Many  people  hesitate  to  make  commitments  in  their 
spiritual  life.  Why  do  we  find  it  hard  to  make  a covenant 
in  the  area  of  our  faith?  Let  me  suggest  some  reasons  to 
which  you  can  probably  add. 

Out  of  my  experience  with  the  Goshen  College  Campus 
Church  I would  suggest  that  many  young  people  are  not 
ready  to  accept  any  kind  of  bindingness  until  they  discover 
that  a decision  of  devotion  is  freedom,  not  restraint.  It 
takes  time  to  discover  that;  college  years  should  provide 
the  space  to  confront  and  explore  such  a decision.  Some 


persons  who  are  older  may  also  see  commitment  as  re- 
straint, not  freedom;  as  legalism,  not  disciplines  of  single- 
ness of  purpose. 

A second  reason  why  we  find  a covenant  difficult  is  be- 
cause the  models  of  church  today  do  not  call  for  it,  and  we 
filter  our  understandings  of  the  New  Testament  through 
the  models  of  church  that  we  know.  Hence  we  come  out 
with  an  understanding  of  church  that  makes  few  demands 
upon  us. 

I wonder  if  the  third  reason  may  not  be  that  we  are  all 
like  castles  with  our  drawbridges  mostly  up.  We  let  them 
down  when  somebody  has  a death  in  the  family  or  illness, 
but  they  are  up  when  we  have  spiritual  needs,  and  it  is 
very  hard  to  talk  to  someone  else  about  spiritual  commit- 
ment to  Christ.  Our  lives  appear  to  be  private  territories 
to  be  protected,  not  open  hearths  to  give  warmth  and  to 
receive  rekindling. 

I wonder  also  if  we  are  not  an  undisciplined  and  anti- 
discipline generation.  A Sunday  school  class  was  discussing 
some  disciplines  to  deepen  their  lives  and  one  person  said, 
“Can’t  we  find  another  word?  I don’t  like  the  word  dis- 
cipline.” John  Wesley  wrote  in  his  journal  the  evening 
that  he  went  to  Aldersgate  Street,  where  his  life  was 
changed  and  out  of  which  came  the  Methodist  Church,  “In 
the  evening  I went  very  unwillingly  to  a society  in  Alders- 
gate Street.”  I get  the  feeling  from  some  today  that  if  I 
don’t  feel  like  going  to  church,  then  I don’t  need  to  go. 

George  Webber  wrote  out  of  his  experience  in  the  East 
Harlem  Protestant  Parish:  “I  am  persuaded  that  patterns 
of  discipline  are  absolutely  necessary  if  the  integrity  of  the 
church  is  to  be  maintained.  These  disciplines  are  not  legal- 
ism; they  are  for  here  and  now  in  the  particular  form  in 
which  we  express  them,  but  they  must  take  into  account 
the  fullness  of  our  life  in  Christ  and  are  clearly  necessary 
for  the  pastoral  integrity  of  the  church.  If  Jesus  is  Lord  of 
life,  we  must  expose  our  whole  life  to  Him. 

What  Does  the  New  Testament  Ask?  The  question  is 
not:  Can  we  write  our  present  understandings  into  a 
covenant  of  membership?  The  question  is:  What  does  the 
New  Testament  ask  of  us  in  a covenant?  Can  we  be  the 
people  of  God  in  the  process  of  finding  that  covenant 
and  working  it  out,  for  it  may  be  a painful  process  in  self- 
discovery  and  in  hearing  the  Spirit  speak  through  our 
brothers  and  sisters.  While  there  may  be  resistance  on  the 
part  of  some  to  anything  more  than  nominal  church  mem- 
bership, there  is  a spiritual  readiness  on  the  part  of  oth- 
ers for  a serious  call  to  discipleship.  The  renewal  of  in- 
tegrity in  church  membership  requires  that  we  face  up  to 
the  meaning  of  life  together. 

The  New  Testament  calls  us  to  be  God’s  people.  But 
not  until  we  are  ready  to  say  that  Jesus  is  Lord  can  we 
know  the  Spirit  who  binds  us  to  one  another  in  covenant 
relationship.  Unless  we  are  ready  to  make  such  a commit- 
ment and  have  our  lives  changed,  not  much  is  likely  to 
happen  spiritually. 
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Establishing 
a Church 
and  Home 

by  Donna  Lehman 


I felt  as  though  every  eye  in  the  classroom  was  focused 
upon  my  husband  Michael  and  me  as  the  paper  being 
passed  reached  us.  Everyone  was  watching  to  see  if  we 
would  sign  our  names.  Signing  the  paper  would  commit  us 
for  a six-month  period  in  helping  to  establish  the  Maple- 
wood Mennonite  Church  at  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 

Michael  and  I were  married  six  months  and  had  recent- 
ly moved  to  Fort  Wayne  from  Berne,  when  we  heard  the 
good  news  that  First  Mennonite  Church  at  Berne  was 
founding  a daughter  church  in  our  city.  Michael  and  I 
were  presently  commuting  to  Berne  each  weekend  to  at- 
tend the  services  there.  When  the  need  for  volunteers  was 
presented  in  our  Sunday  school  class,  we  signed  the  paper 
without  discussion  between  us  — never  questioning  our 
motives,  as  it  seemed  God’s  will  for  us  to  help. 

For  me  this  commitment  required  that  I break  the  last 
tie  of  my  single  life  as  we  left  our  home  church.  Could  I 
manage  one  more  adjustment?  Currently  I was  adapting 
to  a new  job,  a different  home,  living  in  Fort  Wayne,  and 
married  life.  We  would  be  leaving  the  largest  General 
Conference  Church  in  the  United  States  to  serve  in  the 
smallest  one  at  this  time.  We  would  no  longer  hear  the 
sounds  of  the  pipe  organ  and  the  singing  voices  of  a 
large  choir.  A pianist  would  accompany  our  singing  and 
special  music  would  be  a solo  or  another  song  sung  by 
the  congregation.  I would  become  a Sunday  school  teacher 
instead  of  being  a class  member  and  our  class  would  meet 
in  a bedroom,  as  we  would  begin  worship  services  in  the 
parsonage. 

Worship  in  the  Living  Boom.  We  experienced  a close 
feeling  among  the  members  as  we  worshiped  together  in 
the  living  room  of  the  parsonage.  The  urgent  need  for 
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help  in  teaching  classes  and  making  contacts  in  the  com- 
munity was  a challenge  to  us.  When  asked  to  do  a task, 
we  willingly  accepted  the  responsibility,  knowing  no  one 
else  was  available  and  the  work  would  not  be  done  if  we 
refused. 

Services  continued  in  the  parsonage  for  approximately 
three  years,  when  land  was  purchased  across  the  road  for 
our  church  building.  Perhaps  one  can  anticipate  our  en- 
thusiasm for  this  educational  unit  if  you  picture  our  first 
informal  meeting  in  the  building.  The  Sunday  school 
superintendent  had  called  a teachers’  meeting  and  we  de- 
cided the  building  was  far  enough  under  construction  to 
meet  in  it.  Because  there  were  no  chairs,  we  sat  on  crates. 
We  were  not  trying  to  conserve  energy  by  wearing  our 
coats  — we  wore  them  because  the  heating  system  was  not 
yet  completed.  As  we  huddled  together  viewing  an  educa- 
tional film,  a mouse  ran  across  the  floor  in  front  of  us! 

The  projector  was  stopped  and  we  began  discussing  the 
three  years  of  planning  that  had  preceded  this  building. 
We  were  sure  God  would  send  us  the  people  to  fill  this 
building,  since  He  had  even  provided  us  with  a church 
mouse. 

Worshiping  in  the  spacious  educational  unit  was  like 
moving  from  a small  apartment  into  a mansion.  We  won- 
dered how  many  years  it  would  be  until  the  church  would 
expand  enough  to  build  our  sanctuary. 

Just  as  we  had  considered  the  parsonage  a temporary 
place  to  worship,  Michael  and  I considered  our  mobile 
home  a short-term  place  to  live.  After  we  purchased  a 
home,  God  blessed  our  family  with  three  children.  After 
eleven  years  of  marriage  and  the  birth  of  our  third  child, 
I began  to  experience  a crowded  condition  in  my  life  as 
the  demands  on  my  time  were  challenged. 

The  church  also  grew  during  these  years  and  with  class- 
rooms filled  to  capacity,  we  bought  a trailer  for  additional 
space  and  began  making  plans  to  build  a sanctuary  and 
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additional  classrooms.  What  kind  of  building  would  God 
want  us  to  build?  Various  ideas  were  presented  at  meet- 
ings for  discussion  until  final  plans  were  approved. 

Frustrated  with  Opportunities.  Active  participation 
of  new  members  allowed  us  to  divide  the  work  and  our 
load  became  lighter.  Now  we  were  able  to  hire  a main- 
tenance person  instead  of  families  rotating  the  weekly 
cleaning.  However,  my  responsibilities  at  home  became 
greater  as  our  family  increased.  Now  I seemed  unable  to 
comfortably  manage  my  daily  life.  I became  frustrated.  I 
wanted  to  find  time  to  serve  God  and  also  carry  out  my 
responsibilities  as  a homemaker.  I questioned  how  God 
would  want  me  to  spend  my  time.  At  this  point  God  pro- 
vided an  incident  from  the  church  to  show  me  the  answer 
to  my  dilemma. 

Pauline,  a friend  and  member  of  our  church,  was  criti- 
cally injured  in  an  automobile  accident.  Although  the  doc- 
tors gave  up  hope  for  her  recovery,  God  marvelously 
healed  her.  While  she  was  in  a critical  condition,  people 
repeatedly  expressed  what  a testimony  her  life  was  to 
them  and  how  much  she  had  accomplished  for  Christ  at 
her  young  age  (thirty).  A special  prayer  meeting  was  called 
to  pray  for  her  healing.  That  evening  as  I repeatedly 
heard  expressions  of  praise  for  Pauline’s  life,  I felt  uneasy 
as  I heard  God  speaking  to  me. 

When  I returned  home,  I asked  myself  the  question,  “If 
this  accident  would  have  happened  to  me,  would  people 
feel  the  same  concern  for  my  life?”  I thought  of  the  tur- 
moil I was  experiencing  in  my  daily  life  and  I knew  it  was 
not  what  God  wanted  it  to  be.  For  many  years  I had  served 
God  because  as  a Christian  I felt  it  my  duty.  This  attitude 
must  change.  Now  I wanted  God  to  show  me  His  will  for 
each  day.  I recognized  my  need  to  rededicate  my  life  to 
God. 

At  the  cornerstone-laying  ceremony  for  our  new  sanctu- 
ary, the  person  behind  me  asked  that  I raise  my  hand 
higher  to  show  everyone  present  that  I had  worshiped 
with  the  congregation  from  its  beginning.  I was  struck  with 
awe  as  I heard  God  say  to  me,  “This  is  a privilege  I have 
given  you.”  At  that  moment  Pastor  Wiebe  was  announcing 
that  Michael  and  I and  their  family  were  the  only  remain- 
ing members  who  had  worshiped  with  the  congregation 
from  its  inception.  Now  I understood  the  rare  opportunity 
God  had  given  me. 

An  Occasion  for  Rededication.  As  our  sanctuary  nears 
completion  and  we  think  of  dedicating  this  building  to  God, 
I look  back  fourteen  years  and  reflect  on  our  dreams  and 
goals.  I thank  God  for  seeing  them  to  completion.  I re- 
joice as  I know  that  without  the  dedication  and  leadership 
of  our  pastor,  Leonard  Wiebe,  and  his  family,  through 
these  years,  and  the  financial  support  and  volunteer  help 
of  the  Berne  church  this  dream  could  not  have  become 
reality  today. 

As  we  dedicate  our  sanctuary  and  I rededicate  my  life 
to  God,  I count  it  a privilege  to  serve  our  Lord  and  trust 


Him  to  guide  in  my  daily  life.  No  longer  do  I serve  Him 
out  of  duty.  It  is  out  of  love  for  Him  and  my  desire  to 
share  this  love  with  others  that  I serve  Him  today. 

Our  seven-year-old  daughter,  Pam,  recently  taught  me 
a lesson  about  love  when  she  said,  “Mother,  each  night 
after  you  pray  with  me  before  I go  to  sleep,  I tell  Jesus 
that  I love  Him.  It  makes  me  feel  so  good  inside  that  I 
smile  and  then  I go  to  sleep.”  Serving  God  out  of  love 
means  saying  “yes”  to  teaching  a children’s  class  on  short 
notice  and  staying  up  late  after  the  children  have  gone  to 
bed  to  prepare  for  it.  It  is  sacrificial  giving  of  ourselves.^ 


Up  from  Depression 

by  L.  Elaine  Rosenberger 

Summer’s  wild  flowers 

And  my  own  hybrids  were  gathered 
diligently 

To  color  winter’s  dusk. 

There  is  a tinge  of  sadness 
in  the  gold, 

The  red  is  brittle 
and  the  green, 
oh, 

The  green  has  lost  its  glow. 

Today 

1 need  a crusty  tulip  bulb, 
the  feel  of  soil, 

The  will  to  water,  and  the 
expectation 

Of  a life  about  to 
grow. 
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Partners 
in  Guidance 


byDorsa  J.Mishler 


What  responsibility  do  believers  have  for  helping  each 
other  determine  their  place  in  God’s  work?  Do  we  have 
any  responsibility  at  all  for  each  other  in  this  regard,  or 
are  we  all  strictly  on  our  own? 

The  leaders  of  one  fellowship  were  together  for  prayer, 
fasting,  and  worship.  We  do  not  know  how  long  they  were 
together  in  this  way,  but  we  do  know  something  happened. 
The  Holy  Spirit  asked  that  church  to  send  out  two  of  its 
number  into  a work  to  which  God  had  called  them.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  five  leaders  are  mentioned  in  this 
story  (Acts  13:1-4)  and  God  asked  two  of  them  to  be  sent 
away  into  a new  work.  There  is  no  indication  that  this 
going  was  initiated  by  Barnabas’  and  Saul’s  own  choosing. 
Rather,  they  were  called  of  God  and  sent  by  the  church. 

The  story,  however,  does  not  begin  there.  One  day  Saul 
of  Tarsus  was  rushing  down  the  road  toward  Damascus 
on  a desperate  mission.  He  thought  he  was  serving  God 
in  his  angry  attempts  to  rid  the  world  of  followers  of  the 
new  way.  Then  while  he  was  on  his  own  way,  he  met 
Jesus  who  showed  him  The  Way.  Saul  became  a changed 
man,  but  it  took  some  doing  before  he  became  fully  ac- 
cepted by  the  brethren.  This  came  in  time,  and  God  used 
the  church  in  Antioch  to  call  Paul  into  his  lifework. 

Could  it  be  that  many  of  us  today,  even  though  we  are 
committed  Christians,  are  more  like  Saul  of  Tarsus  than 
the  changed  Paul  when  it  comes  to  finding  our  place? 
Where  do  we  get  our  cues  and  methods  for  fnaking  per- 
sonal decisions?  Do  they  come  from  the  individualistic  em- 
phasis of  our  culture,  or  do  we  really  see  our  signals  com- 
ing from  God  and  the  church?  It  seems  that  Wordsworth’s 
well-known  line,  “the  world  is  too  much  with  us,”  was 
never  more  true  than  today. 

Our  world  tells  us  to  do  our  own  thing,  to  do  what  we 
want  to  because  we  want  to  do  it.  We  are  taught  to  be 
individuals.  We  hear  people  singing,  “I  want  to  be  free, 
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I want  to  be  me!”  Yet,  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Scriptures 
indicates  that  God  is  interested  in  our  personhood.  It 
seems  to  me  that  when  we  allow  ourselves  to  respond  only 
to  today’s  fad  of  self-identity,  we  deny  ourselves  the  rich 
identity  that  can  come  from  resources  beyond  ourselves 
— God  and  the  fellowship  of  believers. 

This  brings  us  to  the  original  question.  What  respon- 
sibility do  we  have  in  the  church  to  help  each  other 
determine  God’s  leading?  Let’s  search  on  this  together. 
To  do  this  we  need  to  ask:  What  is  the  church?  Is  it 
merely  an  institution  with  all  that  that  implies,  or  is  it 
something  more? 

Life  Means  Caring  and  Sharing  in  Faith.  Jesus  spoke 
about  His  followers  being  branches  of  His  vine.  Paul  wrote 
in  1 Corinthians  12:27,  “Now  ye  are  the  body  of  Christ, 
and  members  in  particular.”  As  members  in  particular  we 
are  a part  of  a body  that  is  alive.  We  are  not  alone  in 
this,  for  as  Paul  indicated  in  Romans  12:5,  we  are  “mem- 
bers one  of  another.”  The  church  is  composed  of  believers 
that  need  each  other  and  belong  to  each  other.  This  sug- 
gests a caring,  sharing,  creative,  and  challenging  group, 
where  we  can  suffer  with  those  who  suffer  and  rejoice 
with  those  who  rejoice.  The  church  should  be  a home  for 
souls.  In  paraphrasing  Robert  Frost’s  famous  lines  about 
home,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  say  about  the  church, 
“Church  is  where,  when  you  get  there,  they  will  want  to 
take  you  in.” 

So  often,  however,  we  miss  these  ideals.  The  church  be- 
comes institutional  rather  than  relational.  Our  emphasis 
on  discipleship  as  a believers’  church  often  tends  to  make 
us  be  hard  on  each  other  or  neglect  each  other.  That  is 
why  we  need  to  stress  these  ideals  and  search  for  true 
meanings.  Bonhoeffer,  the  German  theologian,  emphasized 
that  “Christian  community  means  community  through 
Christ.”  He  went  on  to  say  in  Life  Together  that  believers 
have  access  to  each  other  through  Christ  rather  than 
merely  psychologically,  socially,  or  physically.  Charles  R. 
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Stinnette  expresses  pretty  much  the  same  thing  in  Grace 
and  the  Searching  of  Our  Heart  when  he  points  out  that 
a genuine  family  consists  of  people  who  hear  one  another. 
He  says  the  Christian  family  has  the  advantage  of  being 
centered  in  Christ,  who  is  our  only  sure  ground  of  mutual 
hearing. 

Some  time  ago  a person  withdrew  from  fellowship  be- 
cause of  wanting  to  change  his  faith  and  his  way  of  life. 
Immediately  the  small  group  to  which  he  had  related  met 
in  extended  sessions  searching  for  ways  to  be  brothers  and 
sisters  to  this  person  and  family  in  that  time  of  crisis. 
This  was  being  an  alive  and  caring  church. 

A Live  Church  Discerns  and  Deploys  Gifts.  This  may 
well  be  one  of  the  more  significant  aspects  of  being  “mem- 
bers one  of  another,”  but  also  one  of  the  more  difficult 
things  to  do.  This  difficulty  may  stem  partially  from  our 
misconception  of  the  meaning  of  church.  We  can  not  really 
be  helpful  to  each  other  in  this  regard  outside  of  the  con- 
text of  first  experiencing  the  values  of  a caring  and  sharing 
community  in  Christ. 

In  the  January  1974  issue  of  Mission  Focus,  Paul  M. 
Miller  indicates  that  the  Lord  of  the  church  sends  gifts 
for  ministry  to  every  member  and  the  supreme  task  of 
pastors  and  teachers  is  to  equip  the  entire  gifted  congre- 
gation for  their  individual  ministries  to  one  another  and  to 
the  world  (Eph.  4).  Persons  who  care  for  each  other  in  a 
local  congregation  or  house  fellowship  must  learn  to  affirm 
each  other.  Perhaps  the  first  step  in  this  is  to  learn  that 
affirmation  and  discernment  are  spiritual  gifts  being  given 
by  God’s  Spirit. 

Elizabeth  O’Connor  in  Eighth  Day  of  Creation  describes 
the  discerning  and  calling  forward  of  gifts  as  a new  act  of 
God.  She  said  that  God  created  the  natural  human  abili- 
ties in  His  original  seven  days  of  Creation,  but  the  special 
gifts  for  serving  God  and  the  church  are  part  of  God’s 
special  gifts  given  in  what  she  called  “the  eighth  day  of 
Creation”  to  those  who  are  Christ’s  body.  The  discerning 
of  gifts  must  be  approached  as  a spiritual  task  which  takes 
into  account  spiritual  aspects,  not  only  natural  gifts  and 
methods. 

One  large  congregation  was  together,  talking  about  how 
to  implement  the  Mennonite  mission  goal  of  commissioning 
one  additional  person  for  every  80  members  during  the 
next  biennium.  The  group  was  searching,  and  became  ap- 
preciately  alive  when  one  brave  young  person  said  some- 
thing like,  “I  am  beginning  to  feel  now  that  my  husband 
and  I should  have  come  here  to  the  church  for  counsel  last 
year  when  we  were  making  a vocational  change  instead  of 
merely  deciding  on  our  own.”  At  that  point  a 49-year- 
old  brother  got  up  and  shared  the  vocational  decision 
which  he  and  his  family  were  making  at  the  time  and 
asked  for  counsel.  A little  later  a young  sister  in  her  early 
twenties  said:  “My  question  is:  What  does  Jesus  want  me  to 
do?  How  can  I find  that  out?”  As  the  group  continued  to 
think  together,  a high  school  senior  said,  “I  plan  to  go  to 


college  next  year,  but  I don’t  know  what  I should  study. 

I have  been  thinking  about  medicine  or  the  ministry  but  I 
don’t  know  which.  How  can  I tell  what  to  do  with  my  life?” 
That  local  church  was  busy  discerning  gifts,  but  its  re- 
sponsibilities for  discernment  did  not  dare  end  with  the 
benediction. 

Some  local  fellowships  try  to  implement  their  respon- 
sibilities for  discerning  and  deploying  gifts  by  structuring 
a personnel  committee  or  gifts  committee.  In  order  to  be 
effective,  such  committees  are  more  involved  with  the  life 
of  the  congregation  than  the  traditional  nominating  com- 
mittee. One  local  church  has  a gifts  committee  that  recruits 
persons  all  year.  They  not  only  find  persons  for  specific 
assignments,  but  they  try  to  learn  about  each  person  and 
suggest  ways  those  persons  can  serve.  It  would  seem  im- 
portant for  the  whole  local  fellowship  to  become  involved 
or  at  least  aware  of  the  discerning  process.  Not  so  long  ago 
our  church  called  ministers  by  what  was  known  as  the  lot 
system.  This  was  usually  a deeply  spiritual  and  emotional 
experience  for  the  whole  congregation.  We  need  to  be  sen- 
sitive today  to  ways  of  calling  and  sending  persons  that 
can  involve  the  total  congregation  as  in  the  lot  procedure. 

Some  years  ago  after  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  had 
appointed  a new  couple  to  overseas  missions,  we  learned 
an  interesting  story.  This  couple  felt  they  needed  help 
from  their  brotherhood  closest  to  them  in  making  their 
decision,  not  just  help  from  the  Mission  Board  staff.  They 
approached  their  local  fellowship  for  this  help.  We  learned 
that  three  congregational  meetings  had  been  held  during 
which  this  couple  bared  their  souls  and  their  feelings. 
This  was  a vital  brother  and  sister  involvement.  A similar 
approach  can  be  and  is  being  used  for  decision-making  in 
many  locations  through  koinonia  groups,  other  small 
groups,  Sunday  school  classes,  prayer  meetings,  or  house 
fellowships.  The  small-group  presence  that  one  observes 
in  many  of  our  communities  can  be  a very  significant  help 
on  this  point. 

When  you  have  a decision  to  make,  you  may  need  to 
make  the  first  move,  rather  than  waiting  for  your  fellow- 
ship to  involve  themselves  with  you.  All  of  us  are  like 
Paul  Tournier,  who  wrote  in  his  book  A Place  for  You, 
“But  God  does  not  want  me  to  remain  alone  in  seeking 
His  will.”  He  goes  on  to  say  that  he  must  therefore  pray 
in  company  with  his  wife  and  others  and  together  they 
must  listen  to  what  God  is  saying.  Going  to  our  own  church 
family  and  listening  to  God  together  can  be  a most  sig- 
nificant help.  Marlene  Kropf,  from  Oregon,  agrees  with 
that  in  the  January  1974  issue  of  Christian  Living.  She 
suggests  that  we  should  allow  the  brotherhood  to  help  us 
in  all  major  decisions  (financial,  vocational,  etc.),  and  that 
seems  entirely  right. 

Here  is  one  more  idea.  In  addition  to  the  specifics  of 
his  or  her  assignment,  everyone  in  a leadership  respon- 
sibility in  the  congregation  has  a unique  opportunity  to 
encourage  new  persons  to  become  involved.  We  should  be 
particularly  interested  in  enlisting  youth.  In  leadership 
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assignments  there  are  also  opportunities  for  suggesting 
discussions  on  discerning  gifts,  or  encouraging  the  fellow- 
ship to  study  articles  or  books  together,  such  as:  Call  and 
Response  by  Willard  J.  Rand,  Church  Meetings  That 
Matter  by  Philip  A.  Anderson,  The  Future  of  the  Chris- 
tian by  Elton  Trueblood,  or  Discipling  the  Brother  by 
Marlin  Jeschke. 

A Live  Church  Is  a Commissioning  Church.  When 
persons  serve  God  through  the  local  congregation,  can 
they  always  feel  the  support  of  the  local  fellowship?  When 
a person  goes  away  to  serve,  does  he  always  feel  sent  by 
the  local  church?  It  seems  too  often  the  call  to  Voluntary 
Service  and  even  to  mission  is  simply  a negotiation  be- 
tween a church  agency  and  the  individual,  leaving  out  the 
home  congregation.  There  are  practical  ways  for  congre- 
gations and  house  fellowships  to  be  more  fully  involved 
in  this  process. 

An  important  point  as  a commissioning  church  is  to  ac- 
tually conduct  commissioning  services  and  find  other  ways 
to  keep  the  brotherhood  aware  of  those  who  are  respond- 
ing. Another  way  to  emphasize  our  interest  as  a commis- 


sioning church  is  to  have  small  groups,  the  pastor,  and 
other  leaders  learn  about  opportunities  and  encourage 
persons  to  consider  these.  Some  years  ago  Edward  Stoltz- 
fus  wrote  a paper  suggesting  procedures  for  local  churches 
and  district  conferences  to  use  in  selecting  and  supporting 
persons  for  preparation  for  the  ministry.  That  idea  is 
highly  worthy  of  continued  consideration.  Perhaps  you 
feel  the  call  to  volunteer  for  some  form  of  service  and  are 
thinking  of  contacting  a mission  or  service  agency.  Here 
an  idea  is  to  contact  your  local  fellowship  or  pastor  first, 
or  simultaneously  with  a sending  agency. 

If  the  Mennonite  Church’s  emphases  on  the  believers’ 
church  and  the  centrality  of  the  local  congregation  are  vi- 
able, we  must  continue  to  search  for  ways  to  keep  the 
focus  for  calling  and  sending  persons  in  the  local  fellow- 
ship. This  search  evokes  questions  such  as:  How  involved 
are  we  in  trying  to  be  live  members  in  Christ’s  body? 
How  can  this  body  of  believers  become  more  effective  in 
helping  each  other  to  his  or  her  place?  Am  I ready  to 
commit  myself  and  resources  — time  and  gifts  — to  a dis- 
ciplined effort  with  my  church  family  for  understanding 
and  working  at  the  discerning  and  deploying  of  gifts  for 
God’s  cause? 


The  Case  for  the  Mennonite  College 

by  Greg  Bowman 


In  a time  when  Mennonites  are  waxing  cold  in  support 
of  their  places  of  higher  education,  Goshen  College  and  its 
sister  colleges  must  state  ever  more  persistently  their  rea- 
son for  existence.  As  congregational  discipline  of  members 
wanes,  so  does  the  retention  level  of  the  Mennonite  theo- 
logical-intellectual fold.  Mennonite  colleges  are  best  suited 
to  offer  what  the  larger  church  needs  most  — an  indwell- 
ing of  a 20-20  Anabaptist  vision. 

This  isn’t  a call  for  “Mennolatry”  or  deification  of  Messrs. 
Blaurock,  Grebel,  Manz,  et  al.  But  history  has  revealed 
the  basic  tenets  that  sustained  these  believers  through  de- 
termined persecution.  It  is  the  clarity  of  these  beliefs  that 
we  need. 

The  church  as  a vibrant  witness  and  willing  social  deviant 
thrives  only  when  congregational  decision-making  relies  on 
consensus.  Without  an  agreement  in  principle  from  a com- 
mon belief  or  at  least  a common  vision,  major  decisions 
made  by  “leaders”  warrant  a “take-it-or-leave-it”  re- 
sponse, as,  for  example,  with  Key  73. 

If  young  Mennonites  of  the  seventies  continue  to  flee 
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Mennonite  colleges  at  the  rates  established  in  the  first 
three  years  of  the  decade,  from  what  sort  of  background 
will  come  the  church’s  leadership  in  the  eighties?  Without 
instructing  students  in  “Mennonite”  psychology  (as  opposed 
to  “real”  or  “secular”  psychology  that  one  would  get 
elsewhere),  Goshen  College  can  offer  a liberal  arts  curricu- 
lum which  allows  students  to  integrate  learning  with  belief. 

Goshen  College  as  an  academic  entity  can  maintain  its 
integrity  only  when  it  presents  the  latest  information  avail- 
able in  each  discipline.  Goshen  College,  as  a teaching  part 
of  the  Mennonite  brotherhood,  can  maintain  itself  only  as 
long  as  Menno  in  the  pew  believes  that  the  essential 
claims  of  his  church’s  faith  can  withstand  the  questions  in- 
spired by  unbridled  education. 

A 20-20  Anabaptist  vision  forged  in  the  marketplace  of 
ideas,  balanced  in  its  rejection  of  secularism,  civil  religion, 
and  hero-worship,  and  committed  to  Christ  as  Lord  is  a 
reasonable  product  to  expect  from  Goshen  College.  It  is 
also  reasonable,  and  perhaps  mandatory,  that  the  church 
realize  its  need  for  this  product  without  continual  adver- 
tising campaigns  and  reselling  of  both  the  institution  and 
what  it  has  to  offer.  ^ 
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All  of  God’s  children  with  fh^ir  diverse  gift*  ore  brothers. 

The  commission  to  make  tHscifries is  the  ftisndote  of  each  believer; 
As  disciples  committed  to  obey,  we  help  each  other  to  grow. 


Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Charities 


Salunga,  PA  17538 


Festival  of  the  Word 
Goshen  College  campus 
April  19-21, 1974 

The  Word  with  us: 
in  Christ  in  Scripture, 
in  fellowship 


The  1974  Festival  and  Goshen  College's 
76th  annual  commencement  focus  on  the 
Gospel  of  John  and  the  incarnation:  the 
Word  becoming  flesh. 

Features  of  the  festival 

Study  Guide  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  by  J.  R. 
Burkholder,  is  now  available.  For  Sunday 
school  classes,  small  groups,  or  individual 
study,  the  10-page  Guide  calls  for  the  "tele- 
scopic" as  well  as  the  "microscopic"  ap- 
proaches to  John's  rich,  strong  biblical  state- 
ment of  the  Christ  event.  Cost  is  $.35  each; 
$.30  each  in  quantities  of  ten  or  more  or- 
dered at  same  time.  Send  to  Festival  Office, 
Goshen  College,  Goshen,  IN  46526. 

A revised  Festival  Song  Book  contains  the 
most  popular  songs  of  the  past  two  festivals. 
One  fourth  of  the  songs  have  been  written 
by  college  students  for  this  festival. 

Small  groups  — up  to  fifty  of  them  — will 
meet  after  each  of  the  Saturday  sermons. 

Preaching  will  be  exegetical,  expounding 
passages  of  John's  Gospel. 

Documentary  film  for  the  weekend  will  be 
Flow  the  Bible  Came  to  Us,  in  three  parts. 

Many  channels  for  creativity  are  in  the 

plans.  Impromptu  drama  and  skits.  Making 
and  firing  of  ceramic  mugs.  Poetry  reading. 
Organ  recital.  Annual  exhibition  of  art  by 
college  students.  A "paint-in"  and  other 
supervised  activities  for  children. 

Fun  — three  campfire  pits  will  be  sited  on 
campus  for  evening  "firesides"  and  late 
evening  singing. 

Meal  service  will  include  sausage-and-pan- 
cake  breakfasts  in  a meal  tent.  A New  Testa- 
ment-style "loaves  and  fishes"  love  feast 
will  climax  the  festival. 

Registration  is  free.  Freewill  offerings  will 
cover  costs. 

Sponsors  are  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminaries  and  Goshen  College  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Central  District  Conference  of 
the  General  Conference  Mennonites  and  the 
Illinois,  Indiana-Michigan,  and  Ohio  and 
Eastern  conferences  of  the  Mennonite 
Church. 


Festival  and  commencement 

weekend  highlights 

Friday,  April  19 

1:00  p.m.  Registration  opens. 

7:30  p.m.  "Glory  in  a Tent.  John  1."  John 
H.  Yoder,  of  Goshen  Biblical 
Seminary. 

Saturday,  April  20 

8:45  a.m.  "Who  Is  Jesus?"  J.  C.  Wenger, 
of  Goshen  Biblical  Seminary. 

10:30a.m.  Small  groups  will  meet  for  fur- 
ther study. 

1:30  p.m.  Senior  nurses  class  program. 

1:45  p.m.  "Whosoever  believeth.  John  3:16." 

J.  R.  Burkholder,  of  Goshen  Col- 
lege. 

3:00  p.m.  Small  groups  will  meet  for  fur- 
ther study. 

4:00  p.m.  Reception  for  1974  graduates  and 
their  parents. 

4:00-  Activities:  "The  Word  with  Us  in 

6:00  p.m.  Creativity." 

8:00  p.m.  J.  S.  Bach's  "Passion  According  to 
St.  John,"  by  college  choruses 
and  orchestra.  Lon  Sherer  con- 
ducting. 

Sunday,  April  21 

9:30  a.m.  "Listen  to  Him?  Why?  John 

10:20."  Emma  Richards,  copastor 
of  Lombard  (IL)  Mennonite 
Church. 

11:00  a.m.  "From  Glory  to  Glory.  John  21: 

18, 19."  Baccalaureate  sermon  by 
J.  Lawrence  Burkholder,  of  Go- 
shen College. 

3:00  p.m.  "Looking  for  a Word.  John  8:37." 

76th  annual  commencement  ad- 
dress by  Martin  Marty,  of  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Divinity  School. 

6:00-  "Loaves  and  Fishes"  love  feast 

7:30  p.m. 

Festival  moderator:  Jack  Dueck,  of  Goshen  College 
Festival  song  leader:  Mary  Oyer,  of  Goshen  College 


Resource  persons 


Top  to  bottom:  J. 
Lawrence  Burkhold- 
er, Egla  Burming- 
ham,  Mary  Oyer, 

Lon  Sherer,  J.  H. 
Yoder. 


Top  to  bottom:  J. 

R.  Burkholder,  Mar- 
tin Marty,  Emma 
Richards,  J.  C. 
Wenger. 


To  register  in  advance, 
to  order  the  Study 
Guide,  or  to  get  more 
information,  write: 

Festival  Office 
Goshen  College 
Goshen,  IN  46526 


A Tall  Tale  About  Brotherhood 


by  Rene  Brenneman 


Once  upon  a time  there  lived  a group  of  people  in  a 
town  called  Menno  in  the  land  of  Christendom.  Now  the 
laws  of  this  land  were  written  in  a book,  and  this  book 
was  the  cause  of  much  division  in  the  land.  Every  town 
had  its  own  judges  and  lawyers  who  interpreted  and  en- 
forced the  laws  as  they  understood  them.  Many  towns 
trained  their  people  in  warfare,  and  fought  with  other 
towns  over  the  interpretation  of  the  laws  of  the  land.  Ev- 
ery town  lived  its  own  life,  and  would  scarcely  visit  anoth- 
er town  except  to  spy  on  it  for  the  purpose  of  making  war 
on  it.  Yet,  if  the  truth  were  known,  the  towns  differed 
very  little. 

In  the  town  of  Menno  was  a house  of  average  size,  with 
an  average-size  family,  not  wealthy,  but  intelligent  and 
talented.  Each  member  of  the  family  had  his  own  room  in 
this  house,  and  in  this  room  he  had  his  own  clothes,  books, 
hobbies,  furniture,  and  so  on.  And  each  member  of  this 
family  was  very  busy  with  his  hobbies,  and  some  of  them 
spent  many  hours  writing  letters  to  other  families  and  oth- 
er members  of  the  same  household  about  love  and  sharing 
and  helping  one  another.  And  some  pleaded  for  money  to 
send  to  other  houses  and  towns  where  family  members 
did  not  have  as  many  clothes  and  furniture  and  nice  things 
in  their  rooms,  and  where  the  houses  were  made  of  mud 
and  straw.  And  some  money  was  received,  but  never 
enough. 

One  day  an  elder  brother  met  a younger  in  the  living 
room  and  they  started  talking  about  sharing.  It  was  a pop- 
ular thing  in  some  towns  to  share  a lot.  And  in  the  book 
containing  the  laws  of  the  land  was  a story  of  a time  be- 
fore the  land  was  divided  into  towns.  At  that  time  one 
house  had  tremendous  experiences  of  love  and  sharing,  and 
it  is  said  that  they  “had  all  things  in  common:  and  they 
began  selling  their  property  and  possessions,  and  were 
sharing  with  them  all,  as  anyone  might  have  need.”  The 
two  brothers  thought  this  might  be  a good  thing  for  their 
family,  so  they  announced  at  the  next  family  meal  that 
those  who  wanted  to  think  about  sharing  might  get  together 
and  discuss  it.  So  they  did.  They  discussed  it  for  many 
days.  But  it  seemed  that  most  of  the  things  they  had  were 
necessary  to  their  hobbies  or  to  their  personal  appear- 
ance or  health. 

Nevertheless,  wanting  to  share  something,  and  needing 
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time  to  deliberate,  they  went  to  their  rooms  and  privately 
made  lists  of  what  they  were  willing  to  share.  Listed  were 
such  things  as  perfume,  combs,  socks,  shoestrings,  gum, 
and  so  on.  And  they  came  together  to  see  what  was  on 
each  list.  And  lo  and  behold,  whatever  was  on  one  broth- 
er’s list,  the  other  brother  already  had  in  his  room,  and 
there  was  nothing  the  one  had  that  the  other  needed.  So 
they  said  to  one  another,  “We  have  all  the  same  things, 
so  we  do  not  need  to  share,”  and  each  returned  to  his 
room  and  continued  using  his  own  socks  and  combs  and 
furniture. 

Not  long  thereafter  a new  brother  was  adopted  into  the 
family,  and  was  put  into  his  own  room,  and  brought  his 
own  things.  And  this  brother  heard  about  the  discussion 
over  sharing,  and  the  lists  of  possessions.  And  he  said  to 
another  brother,  “Why  don’t  we  share  a room,  and  the 
furniture,  and  books,  and  sell  the  things  that  are  extra, 
and  send  the  money  to  the  poor?”  But  the  other  broth- 
er preferred  to  live  alone  and  have  his  own  things,  and 
he  would  not. 

Furthermore,  all  the  other  brothers  agreed  that  each 
ought  to  live  in  his  own  room  where  he  could  pursue  his 
own  hobbies  as  he  pleased,  and  would  not  have  to  see  an- 
other’s dirty  clothes  and  smell  another’s  stinking  socks, 
or  be  in  another’s  way.  And  the  youngest  brother  reminded 
them  about  the  family  in  the  book  of  laws,  but  they  all 
replied,  “That  was  long  ago.  Our  society  is  different  today. 
We  have  everything  we  need.”  So  the  youngest  brother 
remained  in  his  own  room. 

And  some  of  the  brothers  continued  writing  and  sending 
letters  on  love  and  sharing,  and  felt  a satisfaction  that 
they  had  taken  a serious  look  into  the  matter.  Other 
brothers  still  asked  for  money  to  send  to  the  poor,  and 
received  some  money,  but  never  enough.  And  they  saw 
less  and  less  of  each  other,  because  they  were  spending 
more  and  more  time  writing  about  togetherness  and  caring. 
And  some  said  it  was  terrible  the  way  people  were  so 
individualistic  — that  they  should  help  each  other  make 
important  decisions. 

It  wasn’t  long  after  this  that  the  youngest  brother  ran 
away  from  home.  Everyone  was  very  shocked,  and  gathered 
together  to  discuss  it.  No  one  understood  why  he  left,  and 
they  all  hoped  he  would  return  someday.  But  as  they  re- 
turned to  their  rooms  and  their  hobbies,  they  gradually 
forgot  about  him,  and  he  did  not  return.  ^ 
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Let's  Talk 
About  Dying! 


by  Nelson  E.  Kauffman 


As  believers  in  Jesus  Christ  we  have  something  to  say 
to  the  world  about  living  and  life,  but  just  as  surely  about 
dying  and  death.  We  ought  to  learn  how  to  talk  about 
both  better  than  we  do.  “Our  culture  does  not  deal  with 
death,”  said  Randolph  Crump  Miller,  and  so  too  many  of 
us  don’t  either.  We  segregate  death  from  life  so  most  of 
us  seldom  see  a person  die.  Why  not  gather  around  the 
bedside  as  a family  member  dies,  and  share  in  the  experi- 
ence, rather  than  always  isolating  the  dying  in  a hospital 
room  and  leaving  him  to  the  nurse  or  doctor?  Why  not 
allow  the  dying  that  experience  at  home  where  he  lived 
rather  than  in  the  hospital,  especially  when  all  profes- 
sional services  have  been  rendered  consistent  with  pre- 
serving life? 

Recently  I read  two  books  on  dying.  The  Art  of  Dying 
by  R.  E.  Neale  and  Live  Until  You  Die  by  Randolph 
Crump  Miller.  A few  weeks  later  I suffered  a slight  coro- 
nary, and  now  am  forced  to  slow  down  my  tempo  of  living. 
I have  also  read  several  books  on  heart  disease  and 
aging.  This  morning  NBC’s  “Today”  program  had  an  in- 
terview on  “The  Right  to  Die,”  and  a letter  from  a rela- 
tive today  told  of  a professor  from  a university  lecturing 
at  Eastern  Mennonite  College  on  “Death  and  Dying.” 
All  this  makes  a 69-year-old  feel  he  wants  to  encourage 
all  his  contemporaries  to  give  due  thought  to  this  part  of 
living  — preparation  for  dying.  Many  of  my  contemporaries 
were  younger  than  I when  this  experience  came  to  them. 
I was  at  the  bedside  of  my  former  wife,  Christmas  Carol, 
when  she,  with  whom  I had  shared  life  for  almost  forty 
years,  said  her  last  triumphant  words  and  when  her 
breath  slowly  ebbed  away. 

I have  vowed,  if  I can  ever  serve  as  pastor  to  another 
congregation  to  have  a series  on  “Living,  Dying,  and 
Death.”  We  did,  in  my  last  pastorate,  have  a discussion 
on  death  in  the  family,  the  role  of  the  pastor,  the  funeral 
arrangements,  and  so  on,  but  it  did  not  deal  with  the  most 
important  issues,  dying  and  death  itself.  All  ages,  from 
children  to  the  oldest  members  of  the  family,  should 


discuss  this  subject,  so  that  it  is  not  considered  a topic 
that  we  brush  under  the  rug,  or  whisper  about  in  secret. 
We  should  discuss  not  only  the  physical,  social,  emotional, 
but  by  all  means  the  experience  of  death  when  Christ 
lives  in  these  mortal  bodies  as  His  temple,  and  what  that 
fact  means  when  death  comes. 

Death  need  not  be  a dark-valley  experience.  In  fact, 
it  is  not  for  those  whom  Christ  claims  as  His  own.  Less 
than  24  hours  before  her  departure,  Christmas  Carol 
testified  in  clear  understandable  words,  each  of  these 
statements  within  a minute  or  two  of  each  other:  “It’s 
real  bright  — The  gate  is  open  — I wish  you  could  all  go 
along  — I’m  the  happiest  woman  in  the  world  — Jesus  said 
I am  the  way.”  Then  several  hours  later  she  said,  “Let 
there  be  no  moaning  of  the  bar  when  I put  out  to  sea.” 
Is  this  not  an  experience  that  can  be  shared  by  others  of 
us  at  the  time  of  our  dying,  as  it  has  been  shared  by 
many  others  who  knew  death  was  near  and  that  Jesus  is 
the  way,  the  Lord  of  life  and  death  also? 


I would  suggest  that  in  our  congregations  we  have  group 
meetings  for  all  who  are  interested  and  discuss  those  great 
passages  from  both  Old  and  New  Testaments  that  deal 
with  death  and  life  beyond  the  grave.  Seek  out  those 
passages  on  assurances  given  us  by  our  Lord  Jesus.  Said 
Miller,  “To  live  the  Christian  life  in  the  world,  is  already 
to  live  in  some  degree  beyond  death  in  a faith  relation 
to  him  who  is  alive  for  us  beyond  his  own  death.”  Can 
we,  and/or  should  we,  not  imagine  the  time  we  face  that 
hour  and  the  transition  from  the  here  and  now  to  eter- 
nity, and  what  we  want  to  think  and  feel  and  believe  and 
trust?  I believe  so.  What  do  I hope  and  trust  I can  do  in 
that  hour  if  I am  conscious?  How  will  I fasten  my  hope  on 
Jesus  my  Lord? 

Could  I say,  as  Jesus  and  Stephen  both  said,  “Father, 
into  thy  hands  I commend  my  spirit”?  Should  I practice 
saying  that  now?  Would  that  be  morbid,  or  taboo?  Can  I 
believe  and  talk  about  the  word  from  Psalm  116:15: 
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“A  precious  thing  in  the  Lord’s  sight  is  the  death  of  those 
who  die  faithful  to  him”?  (This  and  following  quotations 
from  NEB.)  It’s  that  kind  of  a death  I want  to  die,  and 
you  do  too.  Then  let’s  talk  about  it  and  encourage  each 
other  in  faithfulness  as  days  move  us  closer  to  that  hour. 

We  agree  with  Miller:  “It  is  not  healthy  to  meditate  on 
death  much  of  the  time,  but  it  is  important  to  develop  a 
realistic  view  of  death  for  it  is  evident  that  when  one 
sees  the  meaning  of  life  one  can  see  the  meaning  of  death, 
for  if  we  cannot  give  meaning  to  life  our  death  also  will 
be  meaningless  and  this  is  where  the  horror  comes  in. 
The  tragedy  of  victory  of  death  is  in  the  way  one  dies, 
not  in  the  fact  of  death  itself.” 

There  is  evidence  that  the  world  is  open  to  discussion 
on  the  meaning  of  both  life  and  death.  A professor  from 


To  Do  the 

by  Margaret 

How  could  I forgive  the  boy  who  had  done  this?  I sat 
beside  my  little  son  s hospital  bed,  my  mind  full  of  hate. 
Some  weeks  earlier  he  had  come  home  from  school,  his 
back  twisted  by  the  local  bully.  One  complication  led  to 
another.  Now  he  was  hospitalized  with  a serious  infection 
which  was  affecting  his  spine.  The  opinions  of  several 
doctors  were  far  from  optimistic. 

What  could  I do?  I knew  that,  if  I did  not  get  rid  of  my 
terrible  enmity,  I would  soon  be  influencing  my  son’s  mind 
with  bitterness  and  despair,  too.  My  main  concern  was  to 
present  such  a positive  attitude  that  he  would  be  encour- 
aged and  sustained  in  his  fight  for  survival.  I wanted  to 
think,  to  plan  logically,  but  I couldn  t because  my  mind 
was  sick  from  the  poison  of  revenge. 

I’m  like  a juggler,  trying  to  give  his  greatest  perform- 
ance, even  though  his  hands  are  already  full  and  tied 
behind  his  back,  I thought  desperately.  One  final  course 
was  open  to  me.  I must  pray  for  compassion  in  dealing 
with  the  culprit. 

But  stubbornly,  I found  that  I did  not  want  to  pardon 
the  boy  in  question.  He  was  a known  troublemaker,  dis- 
agreeable, and  aggressive,  well  on  his  way  to  becoming  a 
juvenile  delinquent.  I wanted  him  to  bear  the  full  blame. 

Even  while  I raged  inwardly,  I knew  I was  doing  myself 
more  harm  than  he  ever  could.  I was  deliberately  block- 
ing myself  from  being  helpful.  I knew  that  Jesus,  when 
questioned  by  Peter  about  forgiveness,  had  said  that  we 
must  forgive  not  seven  times  but  seventy  times  seven.  Yet, 
now  it  all  seemed  so  academic  because,  while  my  mind 
recognized  the  wisdom  of  Jesus’  teaching,  my  heart 
rebelled  at  accepting  it. 

Then,  looking  at  the  thin  body  under  the  hospital  sheet, 

I was  overcome  with  fear,  ready  to  break  down  and  cry. 


the  University  of  Oregon  told  me  he  has  a course  on  dy- 
ing and  death,  and  the  class  has  a large  enrollment  of 
young  students.  More  books  are  coming  off  the  presses 
on  the  subject  than  in  the  past.  Our  evangelism  must  deal 
with  both  life  and  death,  for  the  Scriptures  speak  alike  to 
both.  Life  has  most  meaning  when  related  to  the  fact  of 
death  and  its  true  meaning. 

No  one  other  than  Jesus  had  more  encouraging  words  on 
death  than  Paul.  He  said  we  are  not  the  victims  of  death 
but,  “Everything  belongs  to  you  ...  the  world,  life,  and 
death  (1  Cor.  3:21,  22).  He  said  further,  “Nothing  in 
death  or  life  . . . nothing  in  all  creation  . . . can  separate 
us  from  the  love  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord”  (Rom. 
8:38,  39).  Let’s  talk  about  it  and  share  the  truth  with  the 
young,  and  older  people! 


Impossible 

Bunel  Edwards 

Defeated,  I closed  my  eyes  and  step  by  step  went  over 
the  long,  discouraging  story  of  my  son’s  illness.  I thought 
deeply,  bitterly,  about  the  one  who  had  hurt  him.  Finally, 
I asked  God  to  do  the  impossible  — to  clear  my  mind  and 
heart  of  hatred. 

When  I opened  my  eyes,  nothing  seemed  to  have 
changed.  I was  still  thinking  of  the  aggressor.  Yet,  now 
there  was  a subtle  difference  in  my  attitude.  Gradually  I 
saw  him  as  a hostile  boy,  striking  at  anyone  within 
reach.  He  had  been  expelled  from  one  school,  would  be 
expelled  once  again.  His  parents,  unwilling  to  admit 
there  was  a problem  and  seek  professional  advice,  had 
indicated  that  they  would  move  from  the  district.  So  the 
cycle  would  probably  continue  unchecked. 

For  the  first  time,  I felt  sorrow  and  sympathy  for  him. 
There  was  nothing  to  forgive  him  for,  I conceded.  He 
was  obviously  the  victim  of  experiences  with  which  he 
could  not  cope  or  understand.  At  some  point,  life  had 
twisted  his  mind  and  left  him  crippled  emotionally. 

With  this  final  realization  came  the  peace  for  which  I 
had  prayed.  I was  now  able  to  take  my  son’s  hand,  to  give 
him  a warm,  genuine  smile  of  encouragement.  I was  able 
to  tell  him  sincerely  that  his  young  strength,  excellent 
doctors,  and  advanced  medicine  science  were  all  on  his 
side. 

No  negative  thoughts  lingered  to  crowd  in  upon  us  and 
tap  the  energy  needed  for  the  long  fight  ahead.  Though  it 
took  five  weary  weeks,  my  son  was  happily  restored  to 
health. 

Neither  of  us  ever  mentioned  the  cause  of  his  illness 
during  that  time.  Surely  it  is  a genuine  triumph  of  God’s 
answer  that  today,  I do  not  even  remember  the  name  of 
the  boy  involved.  ^0 
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Mission  Part  of  Goal 

January  Voluntary  Service  applications 
at  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  exceeded 
those  of  a year  ago,  reported  John  Leh- 
man, director  of  Personnel  Recruitment. 

Thirty-nine  persons  applied  for  VS, 
nine  more  than  in  January  1973,  he  said. 
Single  male  applicants  decreased  from  11 
to  six.  Applications  for  all  Board  pro- 
grams, primarily  health  and  welfare  and 
overseas  missions  in  addition  to  VS, 
totaled  38  in  January  1973  and  45  in 
January  1974. 

The  1973  decline  in  applications  and 
correspondingly  reduced  VS  force 
seems  now  to  have  leveled  off,  Lehman 
said.  The  number  of  persons  in  VS  in 
December  1973  was  257,  compared  to  an 
average  of  312  persons  in  December  of 
the  previous  five  years. 

Contributing  to  the  increase  in  appli- 
cations could  well  be  the  efforts  of  the 
new  network  of  mission  service  counselors, 
said  Dave  Miller,  VS  placement  counselor. 
Eighteen  mission  service  counselor  coor- 
dinators have  been  working  in  district 
conferences  during  the  past  year  putting 
together  a team  of  175  local  congrega- 
tional counselors.  These  counselors  work 
with  coordinators,  pastors,  and  other 
congregational  leaders  to  present  such 
concerns  as  motivation,  theology,  need, 
and  opportunities  in  mission  and  service 
through  the  church  — at  home  or  away 
from  home. 

‘‘Counselors  are  to  try  to  keep  in  mind 
where  people  can  fit  into  the  business 
of  the  church  going  and  staying  and 
obeying,”  Miller  stated.  One  counselor 
right  now,  he  said,  is  in  conversation  with 
a couple  whose  contribution  might  be 
needed  most  in  their  home  congregation 
and  community.  Other  persons  are  being 
put  in  touch  with  various  Mennonite  mis- 
sion/service programs. 

Responding  to  the  goals  and  priorities 
approved  by  Mennonite  General  Board 
and  General  Assembly  73,  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  and  Mennonite  Board 
of  Congregational  Ministries  and  district 
mission  leaders  have  been  working  to 
promote  and  communicate  the  1974-75 
Mennonite  Church  missions  goal. 

In  setting  the  goal  the  Mission  Board 
said:  “We  ask  each  congregation  of  the 


Mennonite  Church  (whatever  its  size) 
to  call  and  send  at  least  one  additional 
person  annually  to  a mission/service 
assignment  in  the  coming  biennium.  We 
urge  that  larger  congregations  send  at 
least  one  additional  person  for  each  80 
members.  To  implement  this,  all  members 
should  be  informed  and  asked  to  pray  for 
God’s  leading  in  assessing  their  congre- 
gation’s mission  and  gifts,  to  assist  in 
discerning  how  these  gifts  should  be  de- 
ployed in  the  mission,  and  to  do  their 
part  in  helping  their  congregation  to  meet 
its  annual  budget  to  support  local,  dis- 
trict, churchwide,  and  worldwide  pro- 
grams.” 

Plans  Finalized  for 
Festival  of  the  Word 


JackDueck  Nick  Lindsay 

Six  speakers  have  been  named  to  give 
major  addresses  during  the  Festival  of 
the  Word,  set  for  commencement  week- 
end Apr.  19-21,  at  Goshen  (Ind. ) College. 
This,  the  third  annual  festival  of  its 
type  at  the  college,  will  center  in  the 
Gospel  of  John  and  its  interpretation  of 
the  incarnation. 

Jack  Dueck,  associate  professor  of  En- 
glish at  Goshen  College,  festival  director 
and  moderator,  said  plans  for  the  festi- 
val are  nearly  finalized  with  the  an- 
nouncing of  this  year's  speakers. 

John  Howard  Yoder,  professor  of  the- 
ology at  the  Associated  Mennonite  Bibli- 
cal Seminaries,  Elkhart,  will  kick  off  the 
festival  on  Friday  evening  with  a talk 
entitled  “Glory  in  a Tent.” 

J.  C.  Wenger,  professor  of  historical 
theology  at  the  Associated  Mennonite 


Biblical  Seminaries,  will  present  “Who  Is 
Jesus?”  Saturday  morning.  Also  on  Sat- 
urday, J.  R.  Burkholder,  professor  of 
religion  at  Goshen  College,  will  talk  on 
“Whosoever  believeth.  . . 

Emma  Richards,  copastor  of  the  Lom- 
bard, Illinois,  Mennonite  Church,  will 
deliver  the  Sunday  morning  message: 
“Listen  to  Him?  Why?” 

The  baccalaureate  sermon  on  Sunday 
will  be  presented  by  J.  Lawrence  Burk- 
holder, president  of  the  college. 

The  final  talk  during  the  festival  will 
be  the  commencement  address  on  Sunday, 
delivered  by  Martin  Marty,  professor  of 
modern  church  history  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  and  associate  editor  of  the 
Christian  Century.  Marty’s  address  will 
be  “Looking  for  a Word.” 

All  major  addresses  will  be  given  in 
the  Union  Auditorium. 

Following  each  Saturday  talk,  festival 
participants  may  choose  to  enter  discus- 
sion groups  for  continued  study  of  bibli- 
cal texts.  Other  weekend  plans  include 
many  creative  activities. 

Egla  Birmingham,  a Bluffton  (Ohio) 
College  graduate,  now  attending  the 
Christian  Theological  Seminary,  Indi- 
anapolis, will  lead  a drama  group.  Also, 
Nick  Lindsay,  poet  in  residence  at  Go- 
shen and  known  for  the  reading  of  his 
father’s  poetry,  the  late  Vachel  Lindsay, 
will  have  poetry  readings.  Lindsay  has 
published  a number  of  volumes  of  his 
own  poetry. 

A new  Festival  Songbook  will  be  avail- 
able this  year,  which  will  also  contain  the 
most  popular  songs  of  the  past  two  festi- 
vals. Many  of  the  new  songs  have  been 
written  by  college  students  and  are  be- 
ing published  for  the  first  time.  The 
songbooks,  however,  will  not  be  on  sale 
before  the  festival  weekend.  Mary  Oyer, 
professor  of  music,  will  be  the  festival 
song  leader. 

A major  musical  presentation  will  be 
J.  S.  Bach’s  “The  Passion  According  to 
St.  John,”  performed  by  the  Goshen 
College  choruses  and  orchestra,  con- 
ducted by  Lon  Sherer,  professor  of  mu- 
sic. The  Passion  will  be  performed  Satur- 
day evening. 

Two  graduation  activities  will  also  be 
held  Saturday  afternoon.  They  are  the 
senior  nurses’  class  program  and  the  re- 
ception of  the  1974  graduates  and  their 
parents. 

As  in  previous  festivals,  there  is  no 
registration  charge,  freewill  offerings 
will  cover  festival  costs. 

The  closing  program  for  the  festival 
will  be  a New  Testament-style  “loaves 
and  fishes”  love  feast  on  Sunday  evening. 

Sponsors  of  the  Festival  of  the  Word 
are  the  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminaries  and  Goshen  College  in  coop- 
eration with  the  Central  District  Con- 
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ference  of  the  General  Conference  Men- 
nonites  and  the  Illinois,  Indiana- Michigan, 
and  Ohio  and  Eastern  conferences  of  the 
Mennonite  Church. 

A Bible  study  guide  on  the  Gospel  of 
John  is  available  for  study  before  the 
festival.  Study  guides  and  additional  in- 
formation may  be  ordered  from  the  Festi- 
val Office,  Goshen  College,  Goshen,  Ind. 
46526.  The  guides  are  available  for  35 
cents  each  or  for  30  cents  in  quantities 
of  ten  or  more  at  the  same  time. 


Happiness  Is . . . 

Pondering  what  to  do  with  a medallion 
featuring  the  Vietnamese  character  for 
happiness,  a Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee worker  in  Bangladesh  had  the  in- 
spiration to  pin  it  to  her  blouse  with  the 
MCC  pin,  announcing  triumphantly, 
“Happiness  is  MCC!”  That  struck  me  as 
a beautiful  sentiment,  but  I wondered 
about  its  validity  in  this  struggling  infant 
nation  of  Bangladesh. 

I remember  lone  woodcutters  making 
the  long  trek  along  the  beach  to  the 
town,  their  shoulder  poles  loaded  at  each 
end  with  bundles  of  firewood,  painstaking- 
ly cut  from  trees  uprooted  by  the  last 
cyclone.  I can  see  groups  of  raggedy 
women  and  children  gathering  shells  at 
low  tide  to  make  jewelry  and  knick- 
knacks  to  hawk  at  the  bazaar  and  tour- 
ist hotels.  I remember  a skinny  farmer 
with  a skinny  buffalo  and  ancient  plow 
plodding  through  dusty  soil. 

There  is  the  sight  of  a white-powdered 
Bengali  volunteer  dipping  deeply  into  a 
bag  of  milk  to  measure  out  the  proper 
amount  to  mix  with  a bucket  of  water. 
Then  the  sloshing  of  the  foamy  liquid 
into  the  battered  pot  of  a young  boy 
clutching  a white  card  giving  him  the 
right  to  this  portion  — one  of  5,000  to 
be  dispensed  that  day. 

There  is  the  pain  of  jobless  Bihari 
men  standing  patiently  in  line  for  hours 
for  some  small  handout,  of  mothers  with 
babies  in  arms  squatting  outside  the  bam- 
boo enclosure,  or  large-eyed  solemn 
children  waiting  in  abnormal  docility. 

There  is  the  thrill  of  helping  dis- 
tribute Christmas  bundles  and  seeing 
the  name  of  Jean  Krabill,  Carter  Road, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  on  the  donor  label  — an 
impossible  coincidence  — someone  from 
my  own  church,  a neighbor  just  across 
the  field!  There  is  the  fright  of  arriving 
at  the  conclusion  of  another  Christmas 
bundle  distribution  — to  step  from  the 
car  and  be  engulfed  by  mothers  with 
children  who  had  not  been  among  the 
lucky  holders  of  the  magic  cards,  their 
hands  clutching  my  arms,  pressing  so 
close  I cannot  step,  pushing  their  chil- 
dren forward  and  pleading  the  case  of 


dire  need  so  heartrendingly  believable. 

There  is  the  reassuring  sight  of  store- 
rooms stacked  with  neatly  labeled  bales 
of  quilts  and  drums  of  Christmas  bundles. 
There  is  also  the  stack  of  government 
reports,  red  tape,  accounting,  the  frus- 
trations of  not  enough  size  ten  boys 
bundles  at  the  right  time  and  right  place 

— the  much  routine  work  that  goes  into 
doing  good. 

There  are  the  babies  in  child  care  or 
adoption  centers  — a motley  collection  in 
all  stages  of  development  and  nutrition. 
There  is  the  wizened  face,  toothpick 
arms,  and  legs  of  a baby  who  looks  not 
more  than  three  or  four  pounds  and 
surely  must  be  a premature  newborn.  No, 
she  is  two  months  old  and  since  coming 
to  the  center  is  beginning  to  pick  up.  How 
can  she  possibly  develop  into  a normal 
child?  But  the  Canadian  nurse  assures 
me  that  the  bright  and  healthy  18-month- 
old,  who  is  now  her  Bengali  daughter, 
looked  like  this  when  she  first  saw  her 

— a miracle  of  love  and  nourishing 
food.  Pitiful  as  these  babies  look,  with 
their  bloated  stomachs,  boils,  and  scabies, 
they  are  the  lucky  few;  they  will  find 
new  homes  and  a chance  at  life. 


Undernourished  children  from  the  Bihari 
refugee  communities  in  Mirpur  Colony  are 
given  an  enriched  diet  six  days  a week.  The 
children  come  in  the  morning  and  return  to 
their  homes  in  the  evening.  Their  clothes 
are  washed,  they  are  bathed,  and  fed.  They 
are  also  treated  for  any  physical  disorders 
they  may  have. 

Children  at  a day  care  center  are 
having  their  midday  meal.  A volunteer, 
spooning  cereal  into  a tiny  infant,  re- 
ports that  the  child  is  actually  nine 
months  old  and  with  his  ravenous  appe- 
tite should  soon  be  quite  normal.  A 


Bengali  nurse  is  spooning  milk  into  the 
mouth  of  another  child,  too  weak  to  even 
take  a bottle.  Larger  children  sit  expec- 
tantly on  mats  awaiting  their  food.  Two 
boys  are  six  and  seven  years  old;  neither 
is  as  large  as  a normal  three-year-old. 
In  the  storeroom  we  caught  glimpses  of 
cartons  of  powdered  milk  and  the  famil- 
iar yellow  label  of  canned  beef.  Now  we 
see  attendants  mixing  the  beef  with 
fluffy  rice  and  protein-rich  lentils.  Tiny 
tots  sit  on  the  floor  in  front  of  a nurse 
who  shovels  the  good  food  into  a half- 
dozen  eager  mouths  from  as  many  bowls 
on  the  floor  in  front  of  her. 

There  is  the  Christmas  distribution  of 
health  kits,  pencils,  and  skimpy  pads  of 
paper  with  greeting  card  picture  covers 
to  an  orphanage,  where  girls  in  clean 
white  outfits  for  the  occasion  receive 
their  gifts  in  high  spirits.  Of  the  thou- 
sands of  orphans  generated  in  the  past 
few  years,  many  have  not  even  this  much 
of  a home.  There  is  the  beggar  boy 
munching  leftover  pancakes  in  the  yard 
of  an  MCC  house.  He  is  said  to  have 
no  home,  no  family;  he  shifts  for  himself 
as  best  he  can. 

Happiness  is  MCC?  A towel-wrapped 
bundle,  a bright-colored  quilt,  a left- 
over pancake,  a skinny  baby  feebly  re- 
sponding to  a smile?  Pleasures  are  mixed 
with  pain;  the  agony  and  the  ecstasy 
are  closely  intertwined.  But  the  scales 
seem  to  tip  more  heavily  on  the  positive 
side.  — Winifred  Beechy 

Churches  Cooperate  with 
Chicago  Radio  Program 

Mennonite  churches  in  Greater  Chicago 
have  cooperated  to  produce  two  worship- 
type  TV  programs  for  release  on  WGM- 
TV,  Chicago,  according  to  Dan  Barrett, 
executive  producer  for  the  Commission 
on  Communication  of  the  Church  Fed- 
eration of  Greater  Chicago. 

The  first  15-minute  program,  released 
on  Jan.  20,  featured  Leroy  Kennel  of 
Bethany  Seminary  as  worship  leader. 
Emma  Richards,  copastor  of  Lombard 
Mennonite  Church,  gave  a meditation. 

The  second  45-minute  program  to  be 
aired  on  July  14  will  feature  as  worship 
leader  Edward  Springer,  general  secretary 
of  the  Chicago  area  Mennonite  churches. 
The  meditation  will  be  given  by  Al 
Valtierra,  a leader  of  Lawndale  Mennonite 
Church. 

Also  participating  in  the  two  services 
were  the  Lombard  and  Lawndale  Church 
Choirs. 

The  two  TV  programs  form  part  of 
the  “Chicagoland  Church  Hour,”  a con- 
tinuing religious  program  produced  as 
a public  service  by  WGM-TV,  in  coop- 
eration with  the  Church  Federation  of 
Greater  Chicago. 
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Disaster  Units  Share  Stories 


Syd  Reimer  (center,  folded  arms),  MDS  Provincial  Chairman,  Man.,  and  Region  V asst,  director, 
chairing  a Rapid  City,  S.D.,  MDS  rally  at  the  1974  All-Unit  Meeting  in  Altona,  Man.  At  the  mike 
is  Tom  McKiernan,  Keystone,  S.D.,  a flood  refugee  assisted  by  MDS  in  1972.  Far  left:  Myron 
Schultz,  Bloomfield,  Mont.,  asst,  director  of  Region  III  MDS  and  current  director  of  MDS  proj- 
ects at  Wounded  Knee,  Pine  Ridge,  and  Porcupine,  S.D. 


The  federation  selects  the  churches 
and  the  station  provides  the  facilities 
and  time  for  production  and  release, 
Barrett  said.  Each  church  or  group  of 
churches  provides  two  programs  during 
the  year.  Approximately  27  denomina- 
tions belong  to  the  federation  with  about 
20  participating  to  produce  the  “Chicago- 
land  Church  Hour.” 

House  of  Friendship, 

17  Years 

The  Mennonite  House  of  Friendship 
in  the  Bronx,  New  York  City,  celebrated 
its  17th  anniversary  during  the  week  of 
Jan.  22-27,  in  a series  of  special  meet- 
ings led  by  Malcolm  Smith.  The  House 
of  Friendship  was  dedicated  on  Jan.  22, 
1957.  John  I.  Smucker  was  the  organiz- 
ing pastor.  Beginning  with  two  families 
(John  Smucker  family  and  Jacob  Thomas 
family)  and  one  Pennsylvania  pastor, 
Abner  Stoltzfus,  the  church  has  grown 
and  expanded  to  a membership  of  77, 
and  has  become  a vital  influence  and  wit- 
ness in  the  community. 

Malcolm  Smith,  former  pastor  of  the 
Salem  Gospel  Tabernacle  in  Brooklyn, 
led  in  a series  of  meaningful  messages 
centered  in  the  theme  of  “Worship.” 
The  celebration  was  climaxed  by  a 
banquet  on  the  evening  of  Jan.  26.  In 
humility,  we  thank  God  that  the  Menno- 
nite House  of  Friendship  can  be  a part 
of  the  ministry  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  New 
York  City.  — Cheryl  Paulovich,  member 

Drought  Continues 
in  Awash  Valley 

The  outlook  for  the  end  of  the  drought 
in  the  Awash  Valley,  Ethiopia,  is  not  yet 
very  hopeful,  according  to  Paul  and 
Daisy  Yoder,  doctor  couple  who  are 
operating  a mobile  clinic  program  there. 

They  reported,  “ By  the  looks  of  the 
desert  these  days  there  is  even  a worse 
year  of  famine  ahead.  Gales  of  dust  ob- 
scure our  vision  as  we  drive  out  each 
week  to  Qur  work.”  Presently  the  Yoders 
are  visiting  seven  locations  every  two 
weeks  with  their  mobile  clinic. 

“Many  truckloads  of  grain  have  been 
distributed  to  the  Afar  people  of  this 
valley  by  government  and  church  agen- 
cies,” reported  the  Yoders.  The  Meserete 
Kristos  Church  is  also  involved  in  this 
project. 

“But  these  handouts  are  only  temporary 
measures  to  keep  people  alive,  continued 
the  Yoders.  Plans  are  under  way  for 
more  permanent  help.  One  group  is 
encouraging  the  people  to  let  calves 
have  some  milk,  so  that  herds  can  be  re- 
plenished. Most  of  the  cattle  died  last 
year. 


An  atmosphere  of  togetherness  per- 
vaded the  Altona  Bergthaler  Mennonite 
Church,  Feb.  8 and  9,  when  175  dele- 
gates and  visitors  from  the  U.S.  and 
Canada  registered  for  the  24th  annual 
Mennonite  Disaster  Service  All-Unit 
Meeting.  Many  unregistered  visitors  also 
attended. 

For  the  four  service  units  from  the  U.S. 
and  the  one  from  Canada,  it  was  a 
time  of  sharing,  testimony,  and  inspira- 
tion. The  opportunity  for  renewing 
friendships  formed  through  disaster  ser- 
vice projects  resulted  in  a number  of 
moving  moments  for  both  men  and  wom- 
en. 

Though  the  theme  “Who  is  my  neigh- 
bor?” was  not  directly  mentioned  until 
the  fellowship  banquet  at  West  Park 
School  on  Friday  evening,  it  came  through 
loud  and  clear  at  every  session. 

The  Friday  morning  session  dealt  with 
regional  and  unit  reports  from  48  MDS 
units  in  North  America.  Workers  men- 
tioned assisting  with  harvest  operations, 
where  illness  had  struck,  flood,  earth- 
quake, fire,  and  tornado  cleanup  pro- 
grams, welfare  services,  counseling  on 
TV,  hot  lines,  listening  to  the  needs  of 
others,  and  giving  testimonies. 

Friday  afternoon  Tom  and  Marie 
McKiernan  of  Keystone,  S.D.,  recipients 
of  flood-recovery  aid,  gave  testimonies. 


Art  Driedger,  director  of  MCC  Mani- 
toba, and  Richard  Kroeker,  Rosenort, 
Man.,  reported  on  the  earthquake  at 
Managua,  Nicaragua;  Robert  Unruh, 
MCC  veteran  from  Paraguay  and  re- 
cently MDS  director  in  Pine  Ridge,  re- 
ported on  the  Pine  Ridge  and  Wounded 
Knee  Indian  reservation  uprising.  John 
E.  Wenger  of  Des  Allemands,  La.,  de- 
scribed Mississippi  and  Louisiana  flood- 

recovery  work  and  the  forming  of  a 
congregation  there. 

A highlight  was  the  fellowship  ban- 
quet attended  by  331  guests,  among 
them  many  Altona  residents.  Daniel  Zehr, 
executive  secretary  of  MCC  Canada, 
served  as  master  of  ceremonies.  Vernon 
Reimer  of  British  Columbia,  former 
MCC  director  in  India  and  presently  in 
charge  of  British  Columbia  provincial 

MCC,  was  guest  speaker. 

Saturday  morning  a panel  of  young 
men  and  women  from  summer  flood- 

recovery  work  shared  their  negative 
and  positive  feelings  about  service  with 
MDS.  Most  of  them  wanted  to  give  more 
time  to  service.  Syd  Reimer  of  Rosenort, 
Man.,  in  charge  of  Manitoba  MDS 

youth,  sat  on  the  platform  with  the  panel. 

The  final  business  involved  resolutions, 
general  business,  and  the  transfer  of  the 
international  chairmanship  from  Norman 
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Haitian  Cannery  Makes  Comeback 


Shenk,  who  served  in  this  capacity  for 
eight  years,  to  Peter  Funk,  a Menno- 
nite  Brethren  from  Fresno. 

The  Niverville  male  choir  provided 
special  singing  on  Friday  evening  and  the 
Winkler  Bible  Institute  choir  on  Saturday 
morning.  Henry  Peters  of  Altona  con- 
ducted congregational  singing  in  German 
and  English. 

Mayor  D.  K.  Friesen,  who  gave  the 
welcoming  address  at  the  opening  ses- 
sion, wished  the  conference  well  in  their 
decision-making.  He  also  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  time  spent  in  Altona  and 
Manitoba  would  be  remembered  as  a 
pleasant  one.  — Elizabeth  Bergen 

Indonesian  Mennonites 
Clear  Coffee  Land 

New  hope  surged  through  a tiny  Men- 
nonite  minority  in  the  middle  of  Muslim 
country  this  year.  Jan.  1 marked  the 
beginning  of  a land-clearing  process  that 
will  turn  mountain  land  into  coffee  land 
for  the  Pankantan  Mennonites. 

The  land-clearing  project,  a coopera- 
tive one  with  the  Mennonite  Central 
Committee,  is  renewing  the  Pankantan 
Christians’  belief  that  they  can  help 
break  the  wall  of  poverty  facing  them. 
The  six  able-bodied  men  in  the  church 
are  contributing  a lot  of  hard  work. 

“Each  of  the  men  takes  a local  work- 
er with  him  to  the  mountain  to  clear 
overgrowth  three  times  a week,”  ex- 
plained Jim  Bowman,  volunteer  in  Suma- 
tra. “We  pay  the  workers’  salaries.  The 
Mennonites  are  working  hard  and  are 
proud  of  themselves.” 

The  Pankantan  Mennonite  Church 
inherited  the  coffee  land  from  a Euro- 
pean Mennonite  mission.  Peter  Nachtigall, 
a missionary  from  Russia  who  died  in 
Pankantan  in  1927,  was  the  last  mission- 
ary in  the  village. 

Early  in  this  century  coffee  was  the 
backbone  of  the  church’s  economy.  But 
by  now  the  coffee  plants  are  old  and 
brush  has  overgrown  the  land. 

I once  wished  I had  a chain  saw  to 
take  into  the  area.  I could  clean  it  up  in 
a fraction  of  the  time  it  would  take  the 
men  by  hand,”  Bowman  said.  “But  this 
smacks  of  the  missionary  method  of 
earlier  days.  Fifteen  years  from  now, 
when  the  land  needs  replanting,  we  might 
not  be  around  to  provide  a chain  saw. 
They  might  wait  a long  time  for  help. 

“The  workers  now  say  they  will  be 
finished  in  one  month.  We  are  looking 
for  potato  seeds  for  planting  while  the 
coffee  is  growing.  ” 

Jim  and  Cathy  Bowman  from  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  are  the  second  MCC 
couple  in  Sumatra.  Keith  and  Sharon 
Waltner,  Freeman,  S.D.,  began  work 
there  in  1970. 


Eight  years  after  its  formation,  a small, 
cooperative  cannery  in  rural  Haiti  is 
selling  cans  of  mangoes  so  fast  that  last 
year,  for  the  first  time,  their  supply  did 
not  meet  the  demand.  After  years  of 
losses  and  failure,  the  Jean  Baptiste 
Chavannes  cannery  in  Grande  Riviere 
du  Nord  has  come  under  strong  Haitian 
leadership,  and,  with  technical  assistance 
from  the  outside,  is  going  full  steam  into 
its  third  profitable  season. 

The  cooperative  was  formed  in  1964 
to  turn  the  surplus  local  citrus  crop  into 
a profitable  asset  for  farmers.  But  prob- 
lems developed,  losses  occurred,  and 
spirits  dropped. 

By  1970,  when  the  entire  production 


of  mangoes  spoiled  and  was  unfit  for 
sale,  only  two  of  the  original  one  hundred 
cooperative  members,  Theodule  Saint 
Fleur  and  Emmanuel  Pluviose,  were  still 
determined  to  show  that  their  original 
hopes  and  investments  were  not  in  vain. 

In  1972,  concerned  Mennonites  from 
Virginia  visited  the  idle  cannery.  Several 
cans  of  spoiled  mangoes  from  the  1970 
failure  still  sat  on  the  shelves.  After 
hearing  the  sad  history  of  the  cannery, 
the  brethren  urged  strongly  that  the  can- 
nery operation  be  not  abandoned. 

Several  months  later,  a steam  boiler, 
cookers,  and  a supply  of  960  cans  ar- 
rived from  Virginia  at  the  Jean  Baptiste 
Chavannes  cannery.  And  in  April  three 
volunteers  from  Virginia  came  to  help 


install  the  equipment. 

Contact  was  made  with  a food  tech- 
nologist from  Mississippi  State  University. 
And  from  Pennsylvania  came  an  order 
for  canned  mangoes  and  pineapples. 

Under  the  supervision  of  Pluviose  and 
Saint  Fleur,  all  960  cans  were  filled  with 
virtually  no  loss  and  exported  to  Penn- 
sylvania. 

In  1973  sales  picked  up.  One  of  the 
Virginia  volunteers  suggested  Menno- 
nite Central  Committee  buy  mangoes 
from  the  cannery  for  distribution  in  needy 
areas  in  Haiti.  The  mangoes,  he  sug- 
gested, could  replace  the  dried  apples 
that  they  had  been  shipping  to  Haiti 
through  MCC.  Then  some  businessmen 


from  Port-au-Prince  visited  unexpected- 
ly and  made  a large  purchase  from  the 
cannery.  The  second  canning  produced 
1,000  cans. 

In  December  Saint  Fleur  and  Pluviose 
reported  to  the  cooperative  the  good 
news  of  a solid  profit  on  the  two  years’ 
work. 

"With  the  great  ‘brain  drain’  from 
Haiti  over  the  past  few  years,”  said 
MCC  Haiti  director,  Paul  Derstine, 
“leaders  such  as  these  men  are  not 
easily  found.  But  the  cannery  is  one  of 
six  local  cooperatives  now  being  managed 
by  Haitian  leaders.  With  this  kind  of 
local  participation,  we  can  see  more 
clearly  to  phase  out  unnecessary  external 
aid.” 


Elmer  Schrock  and  Emmanuel  Pluviose  examining  a new  boiler  at  the  cannery. 
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David  Ewert,  of  Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary  (left),  and  Don  Jacobs,  consultant  for  Eastern  Menno- 
nite  Board  of  Missions  (right),  each  taught  three  classes  at  a Keystone  Bible  Institute,  and  Jay 
Garber. 


Keystone  Grows 


The  response  of  the  700  persons  who 
attended  the  1974  Keystone  Bible  Insti- 
tutes was  one  of  deep  appreciation,  re- 
ported Chester  Wenger  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  four  weeklong  Institutes  held  in 
eastern  Pennsylvania.  Wenger,  secretary 
of  home  ministries  for  Eastern  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions,  serves  on  the 
Keystone  Bible  Institutes  Committee  as 
executive  secretary. 

The  Keystone  Institutes  are  inter- 
Mennonite  and  Brethren  in  Christ 
planned  Bible  studies  which  aim  to  bring 
the  finest  Anabaptist-oriented,  Bible 
teachers  to  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  surround- 
ing areas.  Operating  for  the  third  time, 
this  year  the  Institutes  more  than  dou- 

Snyder  Installed, 
Milwaukee 

The  Milwaukee  Mennonite  Church  in- 
stalled Elvin  V.  Snyder  as  pastor  on 
Feb.  17.  The  Illinois  Conference  helped 
in  the  arrangements  and  was  repre- 
sented by  various  conference  leaders. 

Eugene  Shoemaker,  of  the  Church 
leadership  Commission,  led  the  devotion- 
al, and  Paul  King,  president,  gave  the 
message.  Ray  Gingerich  and  Roy  Vallarta 
of  the  congregation  responded  to  the  mes- 
sage. 

The  congregation  was  started  by  Mario 
Bustos  and  Mario  Snyder  in  1959. 

After  the  morning  service  a fellowship 
meal  was  served.  Immediately  after 
lunch  the  congregation  held  a church 
business  session  in  which  goals,  plans, 
and  property  ownership  were  discussed. 

“You  are  welcome  to  Milwaukee  — 
to  help  us  change  the  fame  of  our  town," 
said  Roy  Vallarta.  • 


bled  the  enrollment  of  1973,  which  was 
334. 

The  1974  Institutes  were  held  during 
January  and  February  at  Christopher 
Dock  Mennonite  High  School,  Lansdale; 
Lancaster  Brethren  in  Christ  Church; 
Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
headquarters,  Salunga;  and  Bethany 
Mennonite  Church,  Union  Grove. 

Teachers  were  Don  Jacobs,  David  Ew- 
ert, J.  C.  Wenger,  George  R.  Brunk, 
Willard  Swartley,  J.  Lawrence  Burk- 
holder, and  Gerald  Studer.  Course  offer- 
ings included  studies  of  various  books  of 
the  Bible,  as  well  as  concentrated  looks 
at  other  topics,  such  as  missions,  con- 
temporary theology,  Anabaptist  history. 

Student  Services 
Summer  Seminar 

The  ninth  summer  seminar  for  Menno- 
nites  in  the  university  is  scheduled  for 
Aug.  10-18,  at  Youth  Village,  White  Pi- 
geon, Mich.  The  seminar,  sponsored  by 
student  services  committees  of  several 
Mennonite  branches,  is  primarily  open  to 
graduate  students,  although  interested 
faculty,  seniors  anticipating  graduate 
study,  and  urban  young  adults  are  invited 
to  apply. 

Helmut  Harder,  associate  professor  in 
theology  at  Canadian  Mennonite  Bible 
College,  Winnipeg,  (Man.)  will  again 
direct  the  graduate  seminar.  Other  staff 
persons  will  be  Rodney  Sawatsky,  associ- 
ate professor  of  religion  and  history  at 
Conrad  Grebel  College  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Waterloo  (Ont.);  Perry  Yoder,  asso- 
ciate professor  of  religion  at  Bluffton 
(Ohio)  College;  J.  Richard  Burkholder 
and  Marlin  Jeschke,  both  religion 


professors  at  Goshen  (Ind. ) College. 

Registration  and  scholarship  informa- 
tion is  available  from  Summer  Seminar, 
Box  370,  Elkhart,  Ind.  46514. 

Secondary  Council, 
Communication  Strategy 

The  Mennonite  Secondary  Education 
Council  has  elected  Bill  Hooley,  super- 
intendent of  Bethany  Christian  High 
School,  Goshen,  Ind.,  chairman  for  a two- 
year  period  beginning  on  July  1.  The 
action  was  taken  at  the  Feb.  7,  8 meet- 
ing of  the  council  at  Central  Christian 
High  School,  Kidron,  Ohio. 

Hooley  is  currently  on  a leave  of  ab- 
sence to  complete  his  doctoral  studies. 
His  dissertation  is  a comparison  of  the 
values,  attitudes,  and  beliefs  of  Bethany 
Christian  High  School  alumni  with  the 
values  of  Mennonites  in  the  Indiana- 
Michigan  Conference  who  attended  public 
school. 


Bill  Hooley  Wendell  Hostetler 

The  council  also  elected  Wendell 
Hostetler,  principal  of  Central  Christian, 
treasurer.  Lester  Brubaker,  principal  of 
Lancaster  Mennonite  High  School,  con- 
tinues as  secretary. 

Other  items  on  the  SEC  agenda  were 
a proposal  for  education  of  minority 
students,  plans  for  participation  in  the 
Churchwide  Thrust  on  Education,  initi- 
ating planning  for  a workshop  of  social 
studies  teachers  in  the  fall  of  1974,  and 
the  development  of  a communications 
strategy. 

The  council  met  in  a joint  session  with 
the  Mennonite  Board  of  Education  on 
Feb.  9. 

The  Secondary  Education  Council  is 
composed  of  the  chief  administrators  of 
the  Mennonite  high  schools  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  who  are  contributing 
member  schools. 


Director  Named  for 
New  GC  Program 

Arthur  E.  Smoker,  Jr.,  associate  secre- 
tary (youth  ministry)  of  the  Mennonite 
Board  of  Congregational  Ministries,  will 
join  Goshen  College  next  fall  as  director 
of  LIFE. 
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LIFE,  Living  In- 
quiry into  Faith  and 
Experience,  is  a newly 
formed,  year-long 
experience  for  stu- 
dents wanting  a con- 
centrated and  ex- 
tensive study  into 
religious  life.  The 
program  has  been 
under  study  for  sev- 

ArthurE.  Smoker,  Jr.  era|  V^ars  and  will 
include  academic  and 
outside  classroom  study  with  a close 
faculty-student  interaction. 

The  program  will  be  available  for 
students  above  freshman  level  who  want 
to  concentrate  on  religious  life  studies 
and  who  want  an  experience  in  Christian 
community  and  Christian  service. 

Course  work  has  been  designed  for 
two  trimesters,  each  14  weeks  in  length. 
In  each  trimester,  students  will  take  an 
elective. 


According  to  Virgil  Vogt  of  Evan- 
ston, 111.,  Religious  America,  a television 
series,  will  feature  Reba  Place,  Evanston, 
111.,  Sunday  evening  Mar.  24.  Consult 
your  local  TV  listings  for  time  and  net- 
work. 

Charles  R.  Shetler,  pastor  of  the 
Pleasant  View  Mennonite  Church, 
Schellsburg,  Pa.,  has  been  given  a six- 
month  sabbatical  leave. 

Goshen  College  has  received  word 
from  the  Indiana  Commission  on  Teacher 
Training  and  Licensing  that  the  college’s 
program  in  vocational  home  economics 
has  been  fully  approved.  “Teachers  with 
the  vocational  license  in  home  economics 
will  have  considerable  advantage  in  the 
job  market,  since  secondary  schools  in 
rural  and  suburban  areas  are  particu- 
larly involved  in  vocational  home  eco- 
nomics, said  S.  L.  Yoder,  chairman  of 
the  education  department  at  Goshen. 

“Astrology  and  the  Age  of  Aquar- 
ius is  the  title  of  Eastern  Mennonite 
College’s  spring  planetarium  show  devel- 
oped by  Joseph  W.  Mast,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  physics.  The  public  program  will 
point  out  the  constellations  of  the  zodi- 
ac and  explain  how  horoscopes  are  de- 
veloped. It  shows  the  religious  rather 
than  scientific  nature  of  astrology.  Pro- 
grams are  scheduled  for  2:30  p.m., 
Saturdays  and  Sundays,  through  May  19. 

Grace  Children’s  Home,  Henderson, 
Neb.,  will  be  reopened  as  soon  as  a di- 


Trustee  Action  Approves 
Renovation,  EMC 

Daniel  Yutzy,  Eastern  Mennonite  Col- 
lege’s vice-president  for  academic  affairs, 
was  unanimously  reelected  to  a second 
two-year  term  on  Mar.  1 during  the 
quarterly  meeting  of  the  college’s  board  of 
trustees. 

EMC’s  governing  board  also  reelected 
George  R.  Brunk  by  unanimous  vote  to 
another  two-year  term  as  dean  of  East- 
ern Mennonite  Seminary,  although  Brunk 
has  announced  his  intention  of  retiring 
as  soon  as  a successor  can  be  found. 

In  other  business,  the  trustees  approved 
a major  renovation  project  this  summer 
for  North  Lawn  — a 26-year-old  wom- 
en's dormitory  which  also  houses  the  col- 
lege cafeteria  and  health  center.  They  also 
authorized  the  executive  committee  to 
proceed  with  a $250,000  renovation  of  the 
chapel-auditorium  if  and  when  funds  be- 
come available. 


rector  is  found  and  an  advisory  board 
appointed.  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  has  assumed  responsibility 
for  administration  of  the  home  and,  ac- 
cording to  secretary  of  health  and  wel- 
fare Luke  Birky,  is  planning  a community 
project  to  help  get  facilities  in  shape. 

Divorce  and  Re- 
marriage: A Perspec- 
tive for  Counseling , 
a 136-page  hardback 
book  by  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College  pro- 
fessor John  R.  Martin, 
was  released  recently 
by  Herald  Press  of 
Scottdale,  Pa.  Martin’s 
work  explores  how  a 
pastor  with  convictions 
regarding  the  per- 
manence of  marriage  can  effectively  coun- 
sel persons  on  the  subject. 

Open  house  and  a dedication  ser- 
vice for  the  new  nursing  wing  at  Scho- 
walter  Villa,  Hesston,  Kan.,  is  being 
planned  by  administrator  James  Hersh- 
berger and  the  Villa  board.  The  wing  is 
scheduled  to  open  by  mid-March. 

Six  believers  of  various  denomination- 
al backgrounds  inaugurated  the  first 
Christian  church  in  Hiroo,  Hokkaido, 
Japan,  on  Feb.  10.  Twenty-one  adults 
shared  in  the  service.  The  six,  along  with 
other  interested  seekers  have  been  meet- 
ing for  weekly  Bible  study  and  worship 


for  the  past  six  months.  At  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Japan  Mennonite  Church, 
Louella  and  Eugene  Blosser  moved  here 
last  September  to  spearhead  Christian 
witness  in  the  community.  Masayuki 
Taskhashi  from  the  Asahigawa  congre- 
gation represented  the  Japan  Mennonite 
Church  for  the  occasion.  Both  have  been 
active  for  several  years  in  seeking  to 
establish  a Christian  congregation  in 
Hiroo. 

The  Mennonite  Voluntary  Service 
unit  in  Stockton,  Calif.,  will  be  reopened 
on  Mar.  25.  The  unit  was  closed  some- 
what reluctantly  last  August  when  per- 
sonnel shortages  forced  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  administrators  to  reevaluate 
program  assignments.  Despite  an  over- 
all shortage,  however,  persons  volun- 
teering for  VS  placement  were  interested 
in  the  type  of  assignments  available  in 
Stockton.  The  Stockton  Blind  Center  and 
the  San  Joaquin  County  Probation  De- 
partment were  anxious  to  have  the  high- 
quality  service  of  VSers  reincorporated 
into  their  programs. 

United  Mission  to  Nepal  has  been 
asked  by  the  government  to  work  once 
again  in  a “general  sphere.”  This  would 
include  not  only  medical  projects,  but 
also  training  of  Nepalese  in  agriculture 
and  for  education.  The  mission  is  barred 
from  direct  evangelism  but  the  agree- 
ment provides  for  Christian  missionary 
presence  with  potential  for  personal  wit- 
ness. 

Theodore  Torres  was  chosen  as  the 
first  national  pastor  for  the  San  Felipe 
Mennonite  Church,  Belize,  by  the  con- 
gregation on  Feb.  10.  He  was  ordained 
on  Mar.  9. 

Five  young  people  and  one  mother 
were  baptized  and  received  into  the 
fellowship  of  the  Belize  Mennonite 
Church  on  Feb.  3,  according  to  Mrs. 
Ella  Martin,  missionary  in  Belize  (for- 
merly British  Honduras).  Seven  young 
persons  also  received  certificates  for 
completing  work  in  the  third  Bible  Insti- 
tute, which  concluded  in  February. 

The  United  Mennonite  Church  was 
received  into  Lancaster  Conference  on 
Feb.  21.  This  Spanish  congregation  is 
located  in  Brooklyn,  New  York  City. 

Champaign-Urbana  Voluntary  Ser- 
vice workers  have  been  granted  schol- 
arships to  the  University  of  Illinois’ 
College  of  Christian  Studies  by  First 
Mennonite  Church  of  Champaign-Ur- 
bana. Gladys  Diener,  Elizabeth  Brubacher, 
and  Claude  Setzkorn  are  enjoying  a class 
on  “The  Life  and  Letters  of  Paul.”  An 
enthusiastic  report  from  VSers  to  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
applauded  the  supportive  relationship  of 
First  Mennonite  Church.  “We  appreciate 
the  support  of  the  congregation  and  Pas- 
tor James  Dunn’s  personal  interest  in  us 


mennoscope 


John  R.  Martin 
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and  in  our  work.”  VSers  expressed  their 
appreciation  for  Pastor  James  Dunn’s 
family  and  other  members  of  the  VS 
Support  Group.  Support  Group  families 
include  those  of  Roy  Smucker,  Dave 
Swartzendruber,  and  David  Regehr. 

Lupe  De  Leon,  Jr.,  as  of  Feb.  1,  is 
working  half  time  in  the  Minority  Min- 
istries Council  office,  wrapping  up  busi- 
ness in  preparation  for  the  transfer  to 
the  new  minority  ministries  plan  on  June 
1.  He  is  now  enrolled  at  Associated  Men- 
nonite  Biblical  Seminaries,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
studying  toward  the  MRE  degree. 

Special  meetings:  Art  Smoker,  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  at  Floradale,  Ont.,  Apr. 
19-21. 

New  members  by  baptism:  four  at 
Broken  Bow,  Neb.;  one  by  confession  of 
faith  at  Yoder,  Kan.;  four  at  Midway, 
Columbiana,  Ohio;  seven  at  Clarence 
Center,  Akron,  N.Y. 


readers  say 

Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  comment 
on  printed  articles. 

I have  just  finished  reading  Menno  B.  Hurd’s 
indictment  of  the  Women’s  Liberation  ques- 
tion (G H,  Feb.  19)  and  was  shocked  at  the 
subtleness  of  prejudice  and  discrimination  in  the 
“brotherhood.”  How  subtle  the  feeling  he  pro- 
jected that  we  as  women  should  thank  you  as 
church  men  for  letting  us  vote  in  “your”  busi- 
ness meetings,  and  sing  in  “your”  choruses, 
and  nurture  "your”  children.  It  is  exactly  these 
subtle  expressions  that  Christian  women  are 
finally  exposing  and  pointing  out,  and  “Wom- 
en’s Liberation”  has  no  part  in  it!  If  the 
brotherhood  really  wants  to  enter  into  dialogue 
about  women’s  “rights,”  they  should  not  do  so 
under  an  assumed  name  (apologies  to  Menno 
B.  Hurd),  but  in  the  same  kind  of  openness 
and  honesty  that  Beulah  Kauffman  used  on 
Jan.  8. 

Thanks  for  all  the  good  reading  in  the  Gos- 
pel Herald.  I don’t  always  agree  (and  have 
never  written  before),  but  it  does  open  avenues 
for  discussion  and  thought.  — June  Schwartzen- 
truber,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Thank  you  for  your  article  entitled  “Wom- 
en’s Lib — I Question”  in  the  latest  issue  of 
Gospel  Herald. 

1 have  been  disturbed  and  a bit  confused  by 
the  article  in  the  Jan.  8 issue,  dealing  with  the 
woman's  role  in  the  church.  But  your  article 
has  lifted  the  fog  and  I feel  it  has  set  things 
straight  for  me.  I agree  with  you.  Even  though 
I am  a 35-year-old  single  woman,  I believe  I 
would  feel  the  same  way  if  I were  a housewife. 
(I’m  a nurse-midwife.) 

When  I was  going  through  the  Gospel  Her- 
ald, I almost  ignored  your  article,  thinking  it 
was  just  another  piece  on  a much-talked-about 
subject.  But  when  I noticed  the  author  s name, 
I read  it.  I have  discovered  that  it  pays  to 
“sit  up  and  take  notice”  when  your  name 
appears  under  a title.  I love  your  style  of 
writing  and  appreciate  your  soundness  of 
thought.  — Irene  Swartzentruber,  Jackson, 
Miss. 

• o • 

Gospel  Herald  of  Jan.  15  had  an  article, 
“Confused  About  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.” 
The  latter  part  referred  to  the  leaders  of  the 


Arab  Christians  who  are  critical  of  Western 
Christianity  supporting  Israel. 

According  to  news  reports,  the  Arab  nations 
are  trying  to  blackmail  the  United  States,  and 
compel  them  to  discontinue  supporting  Israel. 
The  Arabs  seem  successful  in  forming  a con- 
federacy including  many  African  nations,  plus 
others  to  oppose  Israel.  Many  others  claim  to 
be  neutral. 

I believe  that  the  problem  in  the  Middle  East 
is  unbelief. 

Years  ago  we  read  and  heard  that  Israel 
would  be  restored  as  a nation.  In  our  day 
this  prophecy  has  been  at  least  partly  fulfilled. 
The  sad  part  is  that  many  do  not  believe  that 
this  is  God  keeping  His  covenant. 

The  leaders  of  those  seven  million  Arab 
Christians  should  be  questioned  about  their 
Christianity  that  perpetuates  hatred  for  the 
Jews.  ...  — Paul  M.  Nolt,  New  Holland,  Pa. 

o o o 

I read  with  much  interest  and  thankfulness 
the  article  “Confused  About  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven,”  by  Norman  Derstine  ( Gospel  Herald, 
Jan.  15,  1974).  With  a biblical  approach  to  the 
kingdom  such  as  this,  I feel  confident  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  would  be  able  to  create  greater 
unity  among  believers  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  thus  our  witness  to  a lost  world  become 
more  effective.  — Asher  B.  Souder,  Telford, 
Pa. 

The  article  “Women’s  Lib — I Question”  by 
Menno  B.  Hurd,  published  on  Feb.  19,  I read 
with  great  interest  and  acceptance,  I expect 
to  read  more  good  writings  penned  by  Menno 
B.  Hurd.  — Melvin  Nussbaum,  Grantsville,  Md. 

Anna  Baptist  would  like  to  respond  to  Men- 
no B.  Hurd  in  “Women’s  Lib — I Question.” 
Why  does  our  brother  speak  from  his  heart  but 
hide  under  the  cloak  of  anonymity?  I disagree 
with  some  of  his  statements,  but  because  he 
has  neither  name  nor  face,  and  is  not  taking 
responsibility  for  what  he  writes,  my  temptation 
is  to  wonder  whether  he  will  be  taken  serious- 
ly. 

He  wonders  “if  the  demand  for  women’s  lib- 
eration in  the  church  should  necessarily  ring  as 
loud  and  vehemently,  with  the  same  tone  and 
rhythm,  as  it  does  in  the  secular  world,”  and 
he  refers  to  “the  fury  and  furor  that  abound. 
Certainly  many  tactics  used  in  the  secular 
world  should  not  be  found  among  the  circle 
of  believers.  Openness,  honesty,  love,  and  re- 
sponsibility should  characterize  our  searching. 

We  have  read  good  books  and  articles,  in- 
cluding biblical  studies,  on  the  subject  of  wom- 
en in  the  church.  We  have  heard  intense  dis- 
cussion; there  have  been  study  conferences. 
Persons  have  honestly  expressed  their  feelings 
and  stood  behind  their  statements.  All  these 
activities  have  served  the  church  for  exploring 
a host  of  other  issues.  An  anonymous  article 
where  no  loving  confrontation  is  possible  may 
not  really  serve  the  Anabaptist  Mennonite 
brother/sisterhood  very  well.  Come  out  of 
hiding,  Menno!  — Doris  Longacre,  Akron,  Pa. 


births 

"Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord"  (Psalm  127:3) 

Bowman,  Bryan  and  Janet  (Weber),  Kitch- 
ener, Ont.,  second  son,  Philip  Anthony,  Jan. 
21,  1974. 

Clemmer,  Galen  and  Eileen  (Hoogenboom), 
Middlebury,  Ind.,  second  daughter,  Julia  Dawn, 
Feb.  19,  1974. 

Coblentz,  Owen  and  Lorene  (Nisly),  Ma- 
nagua, Nicaragua,  third  child,  second  daughter, 
Elena  Maria,  born  Dec.  9,  1973;  received  for 


adoption,  Dec.  11,  1973. 

Crossgrove,  Steve  and  Barbara  (Hersh- 
berger), West  Unity,  Ohio,  second  child,  first 
daughter,  Maria  Jo,  Feb.  3,  1974. 

Emswiler,  David  and  Ruth  (Peachey),  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  second  daughter,  Jan  Odele, 
Feb.  25,  1974. 

Gerber,  Keith  and  Reta  (Schrock),  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  first  child,  Kent  Todd,  Feb.  21, 
1974. 

Gingerich,  Clifford  and  Delores  (Ginger- 
ich),  Zurich,  Ont.,  first  child,  Christopher 
Adam,  Feb.  2,  1974. 

Hershberger,  Jay  L.  and  Beverly  (Milne), 
Goshen,  Ind.,  first  child,  Robert  Edwin,  Dec.  5, 
1973. 

Hunsberger,  A.  Franklin  and  Esther  (Mul- 
let), Concord,  Tenn.,  third  child,  second  daugh- 
ter, Laura  Faith,  Feb.  15,  1974. 

Kauffman,  Byron  and  Barbara  (Gingrich), 
Wapakoneta,  Ohio,  second  son,  Bradley  Byron, 
Jan.  26,  1974. 

Miller,  Hubert  and  Laura  (Troyer),  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  first  child,  Michael  Lee,  born  Dec. 
2,  1973;  received  for  adoption,  Dec.  7,  1973. 

Schrock,  Wilmer  and  Marie  (Miller),  Ar- 
thur, 111.,  second  child,  first  son,  Ryan  Chris- 
topher, Feb.  19,  1974. 

Short,  Wayne  and  Marilyn  (Lantz),  Arch- 
bold, Ohio,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Tara 
Lynn,  Feb.  3,  1974. 

Stoltzfus,  Ben  and  Rosa  (Wittmer),  Hart- 
ville,  Ohio,  third  child,  first  son,  Benjamin 
Joseph,  Feb.  24,  1974. 

Strite,  Gerald  and  Sharon  (Moyer),  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  first  child,  Sonya  Sherie,  Jan. 
9,  1974. 

Stutzman,  Dave  and  Mary  Catherine 
(Knepp),  Sarasota,  Fla.,  second  son,  Chad  Bri- 
an, Feb.  3,  1974. 

Stutzman,  Jerry  and  Mary  (Schweitzer), 
Shickley,  Neb.,  third  child,  first  daughter, 

Kerri  Lyn,  Feb.  19,  1974. 

Stutzman,  John  and  Jane  (Birky),  White- 
fish,  Mont.,  first  child,  Jennifer  Rose,  Nov.  4, 

1973. 

Swartz,  Olen  and  Elaine  (Peachey),  Au 

Gres,  Mich.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Sheila 
Yvonne,  Feb.  6,  1974. 

Troyer,  Donald  Wayne  and  Carol  (Miller), 
Lagrange,  Ind.,  third  child,  first  son,  Eric 

Wayne,  Jan.  4,  1974. 

Wyse,  Sanford  and  Judy  (Wyse),  Archbold, 
Ohio,  second  daughter,  Katrina  Anita,  Feb.  6, 

1974. 


marriages 

May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes  estab- 
lished by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six  months' 
free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to 
those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald  if  the 
address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Ebersole  — Augsburger.  — Jerry  L.  Eb- 
ersole,  Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  Stauffer  cong.,  and 
Melba  J.  Augsburger,  New  Holland,  Pa.,  Groff- 
dale  cong.,  by  Leon  Horst,  Nov.  24,  1973. 

Nisly  — Bowman.  — Sanford  Nisly,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  Marlboro  Cons,  cong.,  and  Em- 
ily Bowman,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Weavers 
cong.,  by  Alvin  Kanagy,  Feb.  16,  1974. 

Rediger  — Schrock.  — Kevin  Millerd 
Rediger,  Salem,  Ore.,  Salem  cong.,  and  Car- 
olyn Ardell  Schrock,  Canby,  Ore.,  Plainview 
cong.,  by  John  Willems,  Feb.  16,  1974. 

Rogers  — Yousey.  — John  Mitchell  Rogers, 
Akron,  N.Y.,  United  Methodist  Church,  and 
Marlene  Lara  Yousey,  Akron,  N.Y.,  Clarence 
Center  cong.,  by  Howard  S.  Bauman,  Feb.  23, 
1974. 

Roth  — Purdy.  — Richard  Roth,  New  Ham- 
burg, Ont.,  Steinman  cong.,  and  Gloria  Purdy, 
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Bowmansville,  Ont.,  Presbyterian  Church,  by 
Vernon  B.  Zehr,  Feb.  23,  1974. 

Saltzman  — Schweitzer.  — Nathan  Saltz- 
man,  Milford  (Neb. ) cong.,  and  Marilyn  Schweitz- 
er, Dorchester,  Neb.,  East  Fairview  cong.,  by 
Norman  Beckler,  Dec.  28,  1973. 

Seaman  — Sieber.  — Dennis  Seaman  and 
Nancy  Sieber,  both  from  Arthur,  111.,  Arthur 
cong.,  by  Paul  Sieber,  father  of  the  bride, 
Feb.  23, 1974. 


obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  those  who  are  bereaved. 

Bender,  Clara,  daughter  of  Christian 
and  Magdalene  (Jutzi)  Ruby,  was  born  in 


The  exciting  story 
of  the  Tanzania 
Mennonite  Church 


MENNONITE  SAFARI 
by  David  W.  Shenk 

Sending  missionaries  to  East 
Africa  forty  years  ago  helped 
establish  the  church  of  Tan- 
zania. But  it  also  brought 
unexpected  changes  to  the 
Mennonites  at  home. 

David  W.  Shenk,  son  of 
former  missionaries  Clyde 
and  Alta  Shenk,  traces  the 
role  Phebe  Yoder,  Orie  O. 
Miller,  the  John  Mosemanns, 
the  Elam  Stauffers,  Paul 
Kraybill,  and  Don  Jacobs 
played  in  this  venture  of 
faith.  A Herald  Press  book. 
Paperback  $1.50 


East  Zorra  Twp.,  Ont.,  Feb.  6,  1898;  died  at 
Stratford,  Ont.,  Feb.  13,  1974;  aged  76  y. 
7 d.  In  1916  she  was  married  to  Christian 
Z.  Bender,  who  preceded  her  in  death  on 
Apr.  10,  1924.  In  1938  she  was  married  to 
Ezra  Bender,  who  died  in  December  1969. 
Surviving  are  3 sons  (Mervin,  Rufus,  and 
Christian),  4 daughters  (Rosetta — Mrs.  Clay- 
ton Bender,  Verda  — Mrs.  Elroy  Swartzen- 
druber,  Viola  — Mrs.  Neil  Ropp,  and  Ruby 

— Mrs.  Lyle  Weber),  35  grandchildren,  27 
great-grandchildren,  2 brothers  (Ben  and 
Orlie),  and  5 sisters  (Delila — Mrs.  Aaron 
Bender,  Anne  — Mrs.  Lome  Bender,  Selena 

— Mrs.  Mahlon  Bender,  Emma — Mrs.  Wil- 
frid Schlegel,  and  Gladys  — Mrs.  Floyd 
Ropp).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  3 
brothers  (Joshua,  Aaron,  and  Isaac)  and  one 
sister  (Mabel).  She  was  a member  of  the 
East  Zorra  Mennonite  Church,  where  fu- 
neral services  were  held  on  Feb.  15,  in 
charge  of  N.  L.  Gingrich  and  Henry  Yantzi; 
interment  in  the  adjoining  cemetery. 

Boshart,  Simon,  son  of  Jonas  and  Magda- 
lena (Gerber)  Boshart,  was  born  in  Baden,  Ont., 
Oct.  26,  1901;  died  of  cancer  at  the  Lewis 
County  General  Hospital,  Lowville,  N.Y.,  Feb. 
10,  1974;  aged  72  y.  3 m.  15  d.  On  Mar.  7, 
1934,  he  was  married  to  Esther  Moser,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 brothers  (Men- 
no  and  Aaron)  and  6 sisters  (Mrs.  Netta  Gin- 
gerich,  Mrs.  Lily  Brenneman,  Mary  Boshart, 
Loretta  — Mrs.  Eldon  Witmer,  Elmina  — Mrs. 
Edward  Witmer,  and  Mrs.  Louella  Erb).  Three 
brothers  preceded  him  in  death.  Funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  at  First  Mennonite  Church, 
New  Bremen,  N.Y.,  Feb.  13,  in  charge  of  Ver- 
non Zehr;  interment  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Burkholder,  Mary,  was  born  at  Stoufville, 
Ont.,  July  5,  1888;  died  at  Fairview  Mennonite 
Home,  Preston,  Ont.,  Feb.  8,  1974;  aged  85  y. 
7 m.  3 d.  On  Mar.  28,  1918,  she  was  married 
to  Oscar  Burkholder,  who  preceded  her  in 
death  on  Oct.  29,  1956.  Surviving  are  2 sons 
(Clayton  and  John)  and  3 daughters  (Ethel 
Marie  — Mrs.  Arthur  Gingrich,  Agnes  — Mrs. 
Hilton  Staynor,  and  Nellie  — Mrs.  Archie  Kin- 
sie).  She  was  a member  of  Breslau  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Feb.  11,  in  charge  of  Dennis  C.  Cressman, 
Rufus  Jutzi,  and  Horace  Cressman;  interment 
in  the  Breslau  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Geib,  John  W.,  son  of  Christian  S.  and  Em- 
ma (Wittle)  Geib,  was  born  in  Mount  Joy  Twp., 
Pa.,  Mar.  5,  189)3;  died  at  his  home  in  Mount 
Joy,  Feb.  7,  1974;  aged  80  y.  11  m.  2 d.  On 
Feb.  8,  1913,  he  was  married  to  Minnie  Roth, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 brothers 
(Harry  W.,  Cyrus  W.,  and  Christ  W.),  and  3 
sisters  (Mrs.  Katie  W.  Miller,  Mrs.  Ada  Mae 
Nissley,  and  Vergie — Mrs.  James  Garber).  He 
was  a member  of  Mt.  Joy  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  Nissley  Funeral 
Home,  Mt.  Joy,  in  charge  of  Henry  W.  Frank; 
interment  in  Chicques  Brethren  Cemetery. 

Gingerich,  Lena,  daughter  of  Jacob  and 
Lena  (Martin)  Widrick,  was  born  at  Kirschner- 
ville,  N.Y.,  Sept.  19,  1932;  died  of  cancer  at 
her  home,  Dec.  26,  1973;  aged  41  y.  3 m.  7 d. 
On  Sept.  20,  1951,  she  was  married  to  Simon 
Gingerich,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  7 
child  ren  (Dawn  — Mrs.  Mark  Moshier,  Joyce 

— Mrs.  Brian  Olmstead,  Lowell,  Darrell,  Si- 
mon Jr.,  Kay  Jewel,  and  Krystal  Lyn),  one 
grandchild,  7 sisters  (Ella  — Mrs.  Victor  Lyn- 
daker,  Beatrice  — Mrs.  Ernest  Moser,  Barbara 

— Mrs.  Michael  Moser,  Katherine — Mrs. 
Gerald  Lyndaker,  Irene  — Mrs.  Benjamin 
Yousey,  Gladys — Mrs.  Floyd  Moshier,  and  Lor- 
etta  Mrs.  Aaron  Widrick),  and  6 brothers 
(Elmer,  Ezra,  Bernard,  Hilary,  Harold,  and 
Earle).  She  was  a member  of  Naumburg  Cons. 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  Croghan  Cons.  Mennonite  Church,  Dec.  29, 


in  charge  of  Richard  Zehr,  Lloyd  Boshart,  and 
Andrew  Gingerich;  interment  in  Croghan  Cons. 
Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Gnagey,  Elmer,  son  of  Jacob  E.  and  Cath- 
erine (Maust)  Gnagey,  was  born  in  Meyersdale, 
Pa.,  Feb.  16,  1889;  died  of  a stroke  at  North- 
crest  Nursing  Home,  Napoleon,  Ohio,  Feb.  26, 
1974;  aged  85  y.  10  d.  Surviving  are  2 sisters 
(Mrs.  Margaret  Price  and  Mrs.  Velma  Graber). 
He  was  a member  of  Central  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Mar.  1,  in  charge  of  Charles  H.  Gautsche  and 
Henry  Wyse;  interment  in  Eckley  Cemetery. 

Greider,  Clarence  S.,  son  of  B.  Frank  and 
Minnie  B.  (Seachrist)  Greider,  was  born  in 
Lancaster  Junction,  Pa.,  Oct.  28,  1898;  died  at 
his  home  near  Mount  Joy,  Pa.,  Feb.  18,  1974; 
aged  75  y.  3 m.  21  d.  On  Jan.  21,  1925,  he  was 
married  to  Viola  Kreider,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  one  son  (Jay  Clarence),  3 grand- 
children, and  one  sister  (Elizabeth — Mrs.  Hu- 
ber Harnish).  He  was  a member  of  Mount  Joy 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Feb.  20,  in  charge  of  Joseph  B.  Hos- 
tetler and  Henry  W.  Frank;  interment  in  Kray- 
bill Cemetery. 

Kaufman,  Roy  D.,  son  of  Samuel  K.  and 
Elizabeth  (Spiker)  Kaufman,  was  born  in  Law- 
rence Co.,  Pa.,  Nov.  26,  1905;  died  at  the 
Jameson  Memorial  Hospital,  New  Castle,  Pa., 
Feb.  25,  1974;  aged  68  y.  2 m.  30  d.  On  Apr. 
21,  1930,  he  was  married  to  Vera  Moose, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Ralph 
W.  and  Donald  L.),  3 daughters  (Isabel — Mrs. 
Kenneth  Gerber,  Dorothy — Mrs.  Dan  Miller, 
and  Carol — Mrs.  Robert  McClay),  and  18 

randchildren.  On  Nov.  27,  1938,  he  was  or- 

ained  to  the  ministry  to  serve  the  Maple 
Grove  congregation,  of  which  he  was  a member. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  E.  Gailey  Sharp 
Funeral  Home,  New  Wilmington,  Pa.,  Feb.  28, 
in  charge  of  Leonard  D.  Hershey;  interment 
in  Maple  Grove  Cemetery. 

Miller,  Ray  M.,  son  of  Moses  M.  and  Lyd- 
ia (Patterson)  Miller  was  born  in  Lagrange, 
Ind.,  Feb.  12,  1895;  died  at  Millers  Merry 
Manor  Nursing  Home,  Feb.  11,  1974;  aged  78 
y.  11  m.  30  d.  On  Sept.  10,  1921,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Elva  Miller,  who  preceded  him  in  death 
on  Mar.  27,  1926.  On  July  31,  1927,  he  was 
married  to  Elizabeth  Good,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  is  one  son  (Merritt  Ray),  2 daughters 
(Dorthy  M.  Timmino  and  Martha  Fern  Eagle- 
son),  7 grandchildren,  2 great-grandchildren, 
and  4 brothers  (Roy,  Samuel,  Ivan,  and  Wil- 
bur). He  was  preceded  in  death  by  4 sons,  one 
daughter,  3 sisters,  and  2 brothers.  He  was  a 
member  of  Plato  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held,  in  charge  of  Amos 
Hostetler  and  Willis  Troyer;  interment  in  Mil- 
ler Cemetery. 

Moose,  Saloma,  daughter  of  Jonathan  and 
Nancy  (Detweiler)  Lantz,  was  born  in  Lawrence 
Co.,  Pa.,  Feb.  6,  1895;  died  at  the  Jameson 
Memorial  Hospital,  New  Castle,  Pa.,  Jan.  9, 
1974;  aged  78  y.  11  m.  3 d.  On  Apr.  3,  1917, 
she  was  married  to  Menno  A.  Moose,  who  pre- 
ceded her  in  death  on  Feb.  24,  1972.  Surviv- 
ing are  3 sons  (Duane,  Irvin,  and  Dale),  2 
daughters  (Laura— Mrs.  Paul  Fyffe,  and 
Gladys — Mrs.  Frank  McFall),  15  grandchildren, 

4 great-grandchildren,  and  one  brother  (John 
H.  Lantz).  She  was  a member  of  Maple  Grove 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  Gailey  Sharp  Funeral  Home,  New  Wilming- 
ton, Pa.,  Jan.  12,  in  charge  of  Leonard  D 
Hershey  and  Elwin  Gee;  interment  in  Maple 
Grove  Cemetery. 

Moshier,  Devon  Mark,  son  of  Mark  and 
Dawn  (Gingerich)  Moshier,  was  born  at  Low- 
ville, N.Y.,  Aug.  15,  1973;  died  at  Watertown, 
N.Y.,  Jan.  16,  1974;  aged  5 m.  1 d.  Surviving 
are  his  parents,  his  paternal  grandmother  (Mrs. 
Esther  Moshier),  paternal  great-grandmother 
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(Mrs.  Mary  Moshier),  maternal  grandfather 
(Simon  Gingerich),  and  maternal  great-grand- 
mother (Mrs.  Adeline  Gingerich).  A prayer 
service  was  held  at  his  home  on  Jan.  19,  in 
charge  of  Elmer  Moser;  interment  in  Croghan 
Cemetery. 

Nofzinger,  Mary,  daughter  of  Daniel  and 
Fannie  (King)  Beck,  was  born  at  Pettisville, 
Ohio,  Jan.  18,  1899;  died  of  a cerebral  hemor- 
rhage at  Fairlawn  Haven  Nursing  Home,  Feb. 
16,  1974;  aged  75  y.  1 m.  26  d.  On  Dec.  1, 
1921,  she  was  married  to  John  Nofzinger,  who 
preceded  her  in  death  on  June  16,  1953.  Sur- 
viving are  one  daughter  (Evelyn  — Mrs.  Gail 
Andre),  3 grandchildren,  one  great-grandchild, 

4 stepgrandchildren,  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Eliza 
Nofzinger  and  Mrs.  Nancy  Seiler),  and  one 
brother  (Oscar  Beck).  She  was  a member  of 
Central  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Feb.  18,  in  charge  of 
Charles  H.  Gautsche  and  Henry  Wyse;  inter- 
ment in  Pettisville  Cemetery. 

Roggie,  John  W.,  son  of  Andrew  and  Anna 
(Widrick)  Roggie,  was  born  in  Croghan,  N.Y., 
Apr.  1,  1897;  died  of  cerebral  thrombosis  at 
Carthage,  N.Y.,  Jan.  9,  1974;  aged  76  y.  9 m. 
8 d.  On  June  25,  1925,  he  was  married  to  lone 
Noftsier,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 
sons  (Niles  N.,  Elton  N.,  and  Wilbur  N.),  2 
daughters  (Beulah  — Mrs.  Thomas  Beller,  and 
Arlene  — Mrs.  Royal  Widrick),  2 brothers 
(Elmer  and  Ervin),  and  2 sisters  (Anna  — Mrs. 
Jacob  Wagler,  and  Esther  — Mrs.  Reuben  Mo- 
shier). He  was  a member  of  Naumburg  Menno- 
nite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Jan.  12,  in  charge  of  Elmer  Moser  and 
Richard  Zehr;  interment  in  Croghan  Menno- 
nite Cemetery. 

Rosenberger,  L.  Elaine,  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam H.  and  Lena  A.  (Kaufman)  Weaver,  was 
born  at  Spring  City,  Pa.,  Jan.  10,  1930;  died 
of  internal  injuries  resulting  from  a traffic 
accident,  Feb.  20,  1974;  aged  44  y.  1 m.  10  d. 
On  Oct.  9,  1949,  she  was  married  to  Earl  G. 
Rosenberger,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
her  mother,  4 children  (E.  Wayne,  Eileen,  Joel, 
and  Amy),  3 sisters  (Mrs.  Margaret  Randolph, 
Mrs.  Geraldine  Rust,  and  Mrs.  Shirley  Marble), 
and  4 brothers  (William  H.,  Louis  Alton, 
Lowell,  and  Ronald  Weaver).  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  Perkasie  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  Blooming  Glen  Mennonite 
Church  on  Feb.  23,  in  charge  of  James  A. 
Burkholder,  Richard  Detweiler,  and  Warren 
Wenger;  interment  in  Perkasie  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery. 

Ruth,  Howard,  son  of  Isaiah  and  Amanda 
Ruth,  was  born  at  Chalfont,  Pa.,  Jan.  16,  1897; 
died  Feb.  12,  1974;  aged  77  y.  27  d.  On  Mar. 
24,  1924,  he  was  married  to  Sue  Etta  Stotter, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 brothers 
(Arthur  D.  and  Willard  D.).  He  was  a member 
of  Line  Lexington  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Feb.  16,  in 
charge  of  Dan  Longenecker,  Claude  Meyers, 
and  Floyd  M.  Hackman;  interment  in  Line  Lex- 
ington Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Shenk,  Levi  J.,  son  of  John  M.  and  Fannie 
(Good)  Shenk,  was  born  at  Elida,  Ohio,  July  18, 
1883;  died  of  lung  cancer  at  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
Feb.  23,  1974;  aged  90  y.  7 m.  5 d.  On  Nov. 
28,  1908,  he  was  married  to  Amanda  Yoder, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Lester 
J.  and  John  M.  Shenk),  5 daughters  (Mary  F. 
and  Margaret  Shenk,  Mildred  — Mrs.  Sylvanus 
Moyer,  Miriam  — Mrs.  Daniel  F.  Baer,  and 
Martha  — Mrs.  Ernest  M.  Godshall),  4 brothers 
(Moses,  John  L.,  Reuben,  and  Jacob),  and  one 
sister  (Rebecca  Hertzler  Buskirk).  He  was  a 
member  of  Warwick  River  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Feb.  25, 
in  charge  of  Truman  H.  Brunk,  Kenneth  G. 
Good,  and  Lewis  J.  Kraus;  interment  in  War- 
wick River  Cemetery. 


Protestantism,  by  Martin  E.  Marty.  Holt, 
Rinehart  and  Winston.  1972.  368  pp. 
$8.95. 

Dr.  Marty  is  either  a “workaholic,”  or 
a genuis,  or  both.  His  literary  output  is 
prodigious  and  his  scholarship  impeccable. 
And  his  sympathies  are  broad.  A com- 
mitted Christian  personally  (a  Lutheran), 
he  writes  with  the  kind  of  eminent  fair- 
ness which  is  possible  only  for  one  who 
has  mastered  the  literature  of  each  group 
of  which  he  writes:  Anglican,  Lutheran, 
Reformed  and  Presbyterian,  Anabaptist, 
and  many  others.  This  volume  is  in  a 
series  entitled,  History  of  Religions.  The 
author  does  not  take  up  the  various 
Protestant  bodies  one  by  one,  nor  even  by 
major  groupings.  Rather,  he  steps  back,  so 
to  speak,  until  he  can  look  at  the  whole 
field  excepting  Rome  and  the  Eastern 
churches.  He  then  describes  what  he  sees. 
In  a relatively  short  space  Marty  covers 
an  enormous  number  of  major  topics 
with  the  sure  touch  of  a man  who  knows 
what  he  is  talking  about.  Of  almost 
equal,  if  not  even  greater  value  to  the 
average  reader,  is  the  “Bibliographical 
Reference  Material”  on  pages  257-356. 
This  is  followed  by  a 12-page  index  with 
two  columns  per  page. 

What  Mennonite  could  resist  looking 
up  “Anabaptist”  and  “Mennonite”?  Our 
brotherhood  will  appreciate  the  amount 
and  the  quality  of  the  attention  he  gives 
to  the  Free  Church  tradition  of  Grebel,  et 
al.  He  refers  to  Harold  S.  Bender,  John 
Horsch,  John  A.  Hostetler,  Guy  F.  Hersh- 
berger, Franklin  H.  Littell,  and  other 
authors  in  the  field,  although  I failed  to 
note  Williams,  The  Radical  Reformation,  or 
the  4-volume  Mennonite  Encyclopedia.  He 
writes  with  respect  and  courtesy  always, 
although  there  seems  to  be  a twinkle  in 
his  eye  as  he  notes  that  groups  such  as 
Seventh-day  Adventists  and  conservative 
Baptists  can  hold  to  the  same  view  of  the 
Bible  while  disagreeing  on  a large  number 
of  themes  in  the  Scriptures.  An  excellent 
book  for  church  libraries.  — J.  C.  Wenger. 

0 0 9 

In  Place  of  Sacraments  by  Vernard 
Eller.  Eerdmans.  1972.  144  pp. ; $2.95. 

This  has  got  to  be  about  the  most  pro- 
vocative and  profound,  yet  free-wheeling 
and  even  amusing  book  on  the  serious 
topics  of  baptism  and  the  Lord  s Supper 
ever  written!  I do  not  see  how  anyone 
with  even  a taint  of  sacramental  (super- 
stitious) view  of  the  ordinances  can  read 
this  book  and  ever  be  satisfied  with  this 
classic  view  — either  theologically,  ex- 
perientially,  or  historically.  Eller  has 


leveled  that  predominant  Catholic  and 
Protestant  view  with  a finality  like  unto 
the  destruction  of  Sodom,  so  that  it  would 
seem  to  me  it  could  never  be  erected 
again. 

I have  made  it  a personal  pursuit  for 
years  to  attempt  to  come  to  as  fresh 
and  realistic  an  understanding  of  both 
the  modes  and  meanings  of  the  ordi- 
nances as  possible.  I have  found  it 
enormously  rewarding,  even  exciting, 
though  I have  no  illusions  about  how 
successful  I have  been  in  communicating 
that  excitement  and  meaning.  But  here  in 
this  small  book  is  more  grist  for  the 
mill  of  restoration  of  meaning  and  re- 
covery of  joy  than  I imagined  there 
could  be.  His  remarks  about  the  signifi- 
cance of  foot  washing  should  make 
that  growing  number  of  Mennonites 
ready  to  abandon  the  symbol  take 
another  look,  and  his  proposals  for  the 
enrichment  of  the  observance  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper  could  make  the  whole 
idea  of  our  relation  to  Christ  come  alive 
with  vigor  and  power,  provided  we  are 
willing  to  really  ponder  the  difference 
between  the  meaning  of  the  church  as 
a commissary  and  as  a caravan! 

I would  like  to  see  dozens  of  Sunday 
school  classes  and  other  formal  and  infor- 
mal groups  throughout  the  Mennonite 
and  other  churches  of  our  land  give  some 
weeks  to  serious  and  relaxed  study  of 
these  chapters.  More  than  that,  I would 
like  to  urge  all  pastors  to  grapple  with  the 
author’s  candidness,  both  about  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Scripture  and  about  the  cur- 
rent situation  with  regard  to  these  central 
symbols  of  Christian  faith  and  practice. 
He  does  reflect  ever  so  slightly  some 
of  the  Brethren  biases,  such  as  the  pref- 
erence for  immersion  and  the  practice 
of  the  love  feast.  The  first  is  unconvincing 
though  acceptable  and  the  second 
appealing.  — Gerald  C.  Studer. 


Cover  and  pp.  236,  238,  244  by  Paul  M.  Schrock;  p. 
247  by  Burton  Buller;  p.  248  by  Elmer  Heinrichs;  p.  249 
by  Paul  Derstine;  p.  250  by  Sylvia  Weaver. 


calendar 

Homecoming,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  Apr.  26-28. 

Iowa-Nebraska  District  Conference  at  First  Mennonite 
Church,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  Aug.  13-15. 
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The  Politics  of  Jesus,  by  John  Howard 
Yoder.  Eerdmans.  1973.  260  pp.  $3.45, 
paper. 

It  should  not  be  necessary  to  identify 
John  Howard  Yoder  for  Mennonite 
readers.  His  writings  as  well  as  his  profes- 
sorship at  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminaries  are  well  known.  Yet  because 
of  this  closeness  of  association  many  of 
us  have  not  recognized  the  scope  of  his 
influence  or  the  size  of  his  achievement. 
The  book  reviewed  here  is  the  third  of 
a trilogy  on  peace  topics  which  have  been 
published  during  the  past  two  years. 
Herald  Press,  with  its  newly  established 
Peace  Shelf,  published  the  other  two: 
Nevertheless  (1971)  and  The  Original 
Revolution  (1972).  These  three  works  not 
only  summarize  John  Yoder’s  thinking  on 
peace  but  along  with  his  earlier  Chris- 
tian Witness  to  the  State  (1964)  and  Karl 
Barth  and  the  Problems  of  War  (1970) 
make  him  the  most  prolific  and  wide- 
ranging  interpreter  of  Mennonite  thinking 
on  peace  since  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  Politics  of  Jesus  is  probably  the 
most  important  of  Yoder’s  books  because 
here  he  begins  with  the  first  principles 
of  Christian  pacifism  — the  meaning  of 
Jesus’  life  and  teachings  as  the  foundation 
and  norm  for  biblical  ethics.  This  well- 
argued  study  apologetic  in  the  finest 
sense,  begins  with  Jesus  as  a concrete 
historical  figure  with  a self-conscious 
politics;  moves  on  to  the  early  church  as 
a new  creation  which,  in  its  life,  proclaims 
the  lordship  of  Christ  by  concentrating  on 
not  being  seduced  by  the  principalities 
and  powers;  and  culminates  in  an  analy- 
sis of  the  Book  of  Revelation  which  sees 
the  disciple  way  of  life  reflecting  the 
ultimate  meaning  of  history.  The  main 
burden  of  the  book,  ably  articulated  and 
debated,  is  that  Jesus  in  His  life  and 
teaching, 

"...  was  not  just  a moralist  whose 
teachings  had  some  political  implications; 
He  was  not  primarily  a teacher  of 
spirituality  whose  public  ministry  un- 
fortunately was  seen  in  a political  light; 
He  was  not  just  a sacrificial  lamb  pre- 
paring for  His  immolation,  or  a God- 
Man  whose  divine  status  calls  us  to  dis- 
regard His  humanity.  Jesus  was,  in  His 
divinely  mandated  (i.e.  promised,  anoint- 
ed, messianic)  prophethood,  priesthood, 
and  kingship  the  bearer  of  a new 
possibility  of  human,  social,  and  there- 


fore political  relationships.  . . . No  such 
slicing  can  avoid  His  call  to  an  ethic 
marked  by  the  cross,  a cross  identified 
as  the  punishment  of  a man  who 
threatens  society  by  creating  a new  kind 
of  community  leading  a radically  new 
kind  of  life”  (pp.  62,  63). 

Each  of  the  twelve  chapters  deals  with 
one  issue  integral  to  biblical  pacifism.  Is 
Jesus  normative  for  a contemporary 
Christian  social  ethic?  Was  Jesus’  life  rele- 
vant to  the  political  realities  of  His  day 
and  hence  our  times?  Did  Jesus  intend  to 
promote  the  ethics  of  Jubilee  as  suggested 
in  Luke  4:16?  What  is  the  relationship  of 
Jesus’  pacifism  to  war  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment? Were  the  Jews  at  all  aware  of  the 
possibilities  of  nonviolent  resistance?  Is 
Christian  discipleship  effectively  apoliti- 
cal or  does  the  cross  carry  specific  social 
meaning?  What  is  the  relationship  of 
Christ’s  lordship  to  organized  evil,  includ- 
ing the  state?  What  does  the  pacifist  have 
to  say  to  oppressed  people?  In  what  sense 
is  Christianity  revolutionary?  What  is  the 
relationship  of  justification  by  faith  to 
ethical  norms? 

While  the  study  stays  close  to  biblical 
texts  the  author  uses  the  best  in  recent 
scholarship,  especially  that  of  the  biblical 
realist  tradition,  to  force  the  reader  to 
sense  the  total  impact  of  what  the  Scrip- 
tures intend  to  say.  The  many  well- 
annotated  footnotes  are  placed  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  page  where  they  deserve  to 
be! 

The  Politics  of  Jesus  is  addressed  to  the 
scholarly  arena.  But  any  serious  Bible 
student  (which  means  any  concerned 
Christian)  will  find  fresh  stimulation  and 
new  insights  into  the  faith  here.  Menno- 
nites  ought  to  be  reading  John  Yoder 
because  he,  better  than  anyone  else  at  the 
moment,  is  clarifying  and  articulating  the 
meaning  of  Christian  nonresistance  so 
central  to  our  own  faith  and  life.  — John 
A.  Lapp. 

o o o 

Barefoot  in  the  Church  by  Donald  R. 
Allen.  John  Knox.  1972.  188  pp.;  $5.95. 

These  days  of  spiritual  renewal  and  a 
concern  for  meaningful  expression  of  the 
Christian  faith,  coupled  with  disenchant- 
ment with  the  “institutional  church”  that 
is  cumbered  with  real  estate,  call  for 
the  many  kinds  of  house  churches.  Some 
are  completely  detached  from  the  denom- 


ination. Others  are  keeping  a loose  con- 
nection with  the  parent  body.  Barefoot 
in  the  Church  is  the  study  of  a cluster  of 
house  churches  under  the  general  leader- 
ship of  the  author  of  the  book.  He  has 
made  a study  of  other  house  churches  and 
some  of  that  material  is  included  as  il- 
lustrating the  total  church  movement 
and  the  variety  of  ways  the  church  is 
moving  today.  Pastor  Allen  is  living  with 
the  growing,  struggling  pains  of  develop- 
ing this  cluster  of  house  churches  which 
changes  according  to  needs,  for  each 
group  has  a “special  ministry”  that  they 
feel  called  to. 

This  book  is  well  written  and  should 
be  read  by  anyone  thinking  about  the 
validity  of  the  house  church  movement. 
Living  in  the  area  where  the  “Trinity 
Presbyterian  Church”  is  located  and  hav- 
ing a casual  acquaintance  with  the  author, 
I can  highly  recommend  his  writing.  The 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  move- 
ment are  clearly  recognized.  Fine  for 
church  libraries.  — Norman  Derstine. 


Back  to  Freedom  and  Dignity  by  Fran- 
cis A.  Schaeffer.  Inter-Varsity.  1972. 
48 pp.;  $.95,  paper. 

Using  B.  F.  Skinner’s  title,  Beyond 
Freedom  and  Dignity,  as  a takeoff, 
Francis  Schaeffer  calls  the  reader  Back  to 
Freedom  and  Dignity.  Modern  scientists 
are  engaging  in  such  forms  of  human 
engineering  as  abortion,  embryo 
transplants,  biochemical  manipulations,  be- 
havior modification,  and  euthanasia. 
Skinner  in  his  mechanistic  view  abolishes 
autonomous  man,  denies  the  reality  of 
mind,  and  rejects  such  inherent  values 
as  freedom  and  dignity. 

Schaeffer  declares,  “This  indeed  is  no 
age  to  be  soft  on  the  Christian  view  of 
man.”  Man  was  created  by  the  infinite 
personal  God  as  finite  but  in  His  image. 
Furthermore,  God  has  revealed  Himself  to 
man.  A Christian  is  concerned  not  only 
with  what  man  can  do  but  also  with  what 
man  should  do. 

The  Christian  view  does  not  deny  the 
forces  of  conditioning  but  recognizes  man 
as  more  than  mechanism  — an  entity  in  his 
own  right  having  mind,  conscience,  and 
ego.  I recommend  this  small  paperback  as 
a philosophical  discussion  on  the  nature 
of  man  from  a Christian  perspective.  — 
Harold  D.  Lehman. 
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The  Cyrus  Principle 


“They  who  wait  for  the  Lord  shall  renew  their  strength” 
(Is.  40:31a). 

Our  times  are  uneasy.  In  such  times  people  do  strange 
things  in  the  name  of  security.  For  example,  the  price  of 
gold  has  recently  gone  higher  than  it  has  ever  been  be- 
fore and  at  the  time  of  writing  is  increasing  every  day. 
As  a result  people  are  putting  money  into  gold  coins 
instead  of  the  stock  market  because  they  seem  more  se- 
cure as  investment. 

Whether  or  not  this  trend  will  continue  remains  to  be 
seen,  for  what  is  going  up  may  come  down,  or  be  stolen, 
and  the  result  will  be  insecurity  compounded.  People  who 
trust  in  God  need  not  join  in  this  rush  to  shore  up  the 
future,  for  they  have  learned  that  it  is  enough  to  wait  to 
see  what  God  will  bring  to  pass. 

In  waiting  on  the  Lord  they  allow  room  for  the  Cyrus 
principle. 

What  is  the  Cyrus  principle?  It  comes  from  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Jewish  exiles  in  Babylon.  From  their  position 
as  squatters  in  the  dust  along  the  Chebar  River  some  com- 
plained that  God  had  forgotten  them.  Their  ancestors  had 
been  dragged  hundreds  of  miles  from  home  and  set  down 
in  Babylon,  an  alien  land.  Here  they  were  trying  to  sup- 
port their  families  and  educate  their  children  but  it  was 
discouraging.  If  God  really  cared  about  them,  let  Him  do 
something! 

What  they  didn’t  know  was  that  events  were  soon  to 
develop  which  would  make  it  possible  for  a return  to 
Judah.  The  Babylonian  government,  which  no  doubt  seemed 
invincible,  was  due  for  a fall.  In  comparatively  few  years 
there  would  be  a new  regime  and  a ruler  named  Cyrus 
who  would  have  a new  policy. 

Whereas  the  Babylonians  were  inclined  to  drag  people 
away  from  their  homelands,  Cyrus  had  the  opposite  point 
of  view.  He  encouraged  the  return  of  native  peoples. 
Among  those  he  encouraged  were  the  exiles  from  Judah. 
The  stewing  was  unnecessary,  for  the  answer  was  already 
on  the  way. 


When  the  future  looks  insecure,  it  is  good  to  remember 
the  Cyrus  principle.  Stated  as  a slogan  it  might  be:  Since 
you  can’t  predict  the  future,  wait  on  the  Lord.  He  prob- 
ably has  a Cyrus  in  preparation  in  a corner  you  really 
wouldn’t  expect. 

This  is  not  to  say  we  should  give  no  thought  to  how  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  the  future.  Jeremiah  certainly  did, 
though  his  solutions  were  not  all  received  with  favor  by 
all.  At  one  point  he  advocated  surrender  to  the  Baby- 
lonians when  others  in  Jerusalem  still  had  hope.  But  he 
wrote  to  the  exiles  in  Babylon,  saying  there  was  hope  for 
the  future.  (See  Jeremiah  27  and  28.)  Future  planning 
can  be  a useful  and  challenging  tool  in  the  work  of  the 
Lord,  if  not  taken  too  seriously. 

And  the  planning  will  be  more  after  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  if  it  is  done  for  the  sake  of  adventure  rather  than 
security.  Too  many  attempts  to  psych  out  the  future  (like 
the  purchase  of  gold)  are  done  for  security’s  sake  rather 
than  as  an  attempt  to  plan  an  obedient  response.  Such 
plans  are  sure  to  be  disappointed  because  on  the  one 
hand  we  are  just  not  that  precise  in  our  predictions.  And 
we  keep  forgetting  the  Cyrus  principle. 

Since  planning  future  security  is  generally  an  uncertain 
venture,  we  do  well  to  concentrate  on  obedience  to  and 
trust  in  the  Lord.  Otherwise,  we  may  end  up  like  the  man 
who  prepared  ahead  for  World  War  2.  Somewhere  I 
heard  of  a man  who  anticipated  the  outbreak  of  hostili- 
ties before  World  War  2 and  tried  to  think  of  a safe  place 
to  avoid  the  conflict.  He  evidently  reasoned  that  the 
Philippine  Islands  were  off  the  beaten  track  so  he  went 
there.  It  turned  out  that  this  was  one  of  the  first  areas 
affected  by  the  war. 

No  doubt  with  security  questions  in  mind,  Jesus  dis- 
ciples inquired  after  His  resurrection,  “Will  you  at  this 
time  restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel?”  (Acts  1:6).  Jesus  re- 
plied that  this  was  in  God’s  hands  and  they  would  have 
plenty  to  do  otherwise.  It  is  a good  warning.  — Daniel 
Hertzler. 
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Menno  Speaks 
to  Me 


by  James  E.  Metzler 


Motto  at  base  of  Menno  Simons  monument,  Witmarsum,  Holland. 


I wish  I knew  a good  response  to  these  missionaries 
who  fondly  identify  themselves  as  having  come  from  a 
Mennonite  background.  Or  those  who  seem  quite  at  home 
in  non-Mennonite  groups  but  gush,  “Oh,  I’m  a Mennonite, 
too!  Am  I to  feel  sorry  for  them  (“Don’t  worry,  it 
doesn  t show.  ) or  for  myself  ( I m Rip  van  Menno.  ”)  or 
just  hurry  on  to  the  weather? 

In  any  case,  it  often  sets  me  musing  on  my  own  pil- 
grimage. That  keeps  me  humbly  sympathetic  at  least.  As 
a boy  I believed  that  two  things  made  a Mennonite:  non- 
conformity and  nonresistance.  Dress  and  war  were  stamped 
on  my  mind  as  the  key  issues.  I could  hardly  wait  to  get 
my  plain  suit  and  I-W  classification  to  prove  that  I wasn’t 
“worldly.” 

That  seems  a long  time  ago.  My  spiritual  journey  has 
had  its  twists  and  turns  since  then.  I struggled  hard 
against  the  negative,  legalistic,  and  isolating  aspects  of 
those  early  emphases,  without  becoming  cynical  or  indif- 
ferent to  my  commitment.  I was  less  than  impressed  with 
the  sincere,  self-defeating  efforts  to  clothe  these  fixed  tra- 
ditions with  a mission  spirit.  Another  drifter  was  in  the 
making.  It’s  a dangerous  thing  to  change  what  one  has 
been  taught  to  believe  the  Scriptures  require. 

But  the  Holy  Spirit  used  two  main  influences  to  firm 
up  my  perspective.  One  was  largely  negative;  I simply 


couldn  t get  excited  about  any  other  version  of  Christian 
faith.  Every  group  has  its  strengths,  yet  the  blind  spots 
and  weaknesses  end  up  seeming  greater  than  those  of 
my  own.  So  the  closer  my  contacts  with  others,  the  more 
contented  my  spirit  became. 

At  the  same  time  I was  gaining  a fuller  grasp  of  my 
own  heritage.  I found  relief  by  escaping  back  to  our  Gar- 
den of  Eden!  But  it  was  my  formal  study  of  Anabaptist 
theology  in  seminary  that  finally  made  me  a confirmed 
son  of  Menno.  I realized  that  my  earlier  problems  were 
not  concerned  with  original  principles,  only  some  side 
effects  of  those  influences  God  used  to  arouse  the  Menno- 
nite Church  this  past  century.  Now  I was  captivated,  not 
so  much  by  the  people  or  heroic  tales  but  by  the  way 
Jesus  Christ  lived  in  their  midst  and  once  more  set  peo- 
ple free.  And  I’m  convinced  that  their  faith  and  life  still 
holds  the  best  possibility  for  it  to  happen  in  1974. 

The  words  “radical”  and  “revolutionary”  are  so  worn 
that  one  apologizes  for  using  them.  Their  usage  is  so 
broad  it’s  ridiculous.  But  it  is  still  true  that  these  words 
apply  more  aptly  to  our  Leader  than  any  other.  He  came 
to  “set  the  world  on  fire”  (Lk.  12:49)  and  to  “bring  a 
sword  (Mt.  10:34)  into  every  human  relationship.  His 
impact  is  described  in  terms  of  a whole  “new  creation” 
(2  Cor.  5:17),  while  critics  viewed  the  effects  as  turning 


“the  world  upside  down”  (Acts  17:6). 

Such  language  is  usually  associated  with  activists  and 
communists  rather  than  the  church.  Would  not  a fuller 
recovery  of  the  Anabaptist  vision  thrust  us  to  reassert 
Christ’s  lordship  on  the  frontiers  of  society  and  the  cross- 
roads of  history?  We  can  speak  to  present  concerns  of 
peace,  equality,  and  justice  from  the  heart  of  our  theology 
rather  than  adding  sidelines  to  utilize  trends.  Our  social 
programs  can  be  more  than  evangelistic  bait  and  relief 
work,  more  than  handouts  to  stop  communism.  Reformation 
theology  sees  the  church  as  priests  of  blessing  in  society, 
but  our  heritage  calls  us  to  be  prophets  of  the  new  and 
living  Way. 

Today  in  my  witness  and  service  this  renewed  vision 
prompts  me  to  do  the  following: 

1.  Represent  God’s  Concerns  in  My  World.  My  faith 
must  be  seen  in  the  ordering  of  my  life  by  His  priorities. 
Those  natural  reflections  of  my  culture  and  class  need  to 
be  challenged  daily  by  feeling  His  heartbeat  through  the 
written  Word.  The  Anabaptist  conviction  that  the  Spirit 
supersedes  and  interprets  the  letter  is  crucial,  calling  me 
to  judge  all  my  viewpoints  and  relationships  by  the  Spirit 
of  Christ.  Being  yoked  in  this  dynamic  disciple-Lord 
covenant  safeguards  me  from  moralism  or  legalism.  It 
keeps  me  true  to  Him,  myself,  and  my  fellows. 

2.  Regard  Brotherhood  Above  Possessions  and  Se- 
curity. Jesus  saw  that  right  relations  with  people  depend 
on  right  values  of  things.  Strange  how  much  more  we’ve 
stressed  Matthew  5:39,  41  and  44  than  verses  40  and  42! 

I fear  it’s  easier  to  accept  abuse  of  my  person  than  of  my 
property.  What  differences  would  come  if  we  took  capital- 
ism as  seriously  as  its  twin,  militarism?  The  Anabaptist 
movement  is  inconceivable  apart  from  their  pilgrim  view 
of  life  based  on  Jesus’  values.  Roving  witnesses  and  self- 
exiled  immigrants  symbolize  a people  freed  of  idols  and 
commited  to  eternity.  We  cannot  be  the  Abraham  of  faith 
and  live  like  the  Lot  of  compromise. 

3.  Respect  the  Freedom  and  Personhood  of  Others. 
Jesus  refused  any  use  of  force  — in  evangelism  and  prob- 
lem-solving — as  strictly  out-of-character.  Man  has  always 
played  god  by  lording  it  over  others  or  judging  them  un- 
worthy of  life.  The  Anabaptists  accepted  Christ  s most 
radical  view  of  greatness  and  His  model  of  a child.  The 
Christian  life  meant  living  by  the  law  of  love,  passing  on 
to  others  the  forgiveness  and  acceptance  that  each  re- 
ceived from  God.  Their  ordinances  were  joyful  expressions 
of  life  together  in  the  graces  of  Christ.  Sin  was  whatever 
separated  one  from  his  brother.  How  we  need  this  pri- 
macy of  relationships  in  this  dehumanizing  age! 

4.  Recapture  Christ’s  Ideal  to  Be  Rather  Than  to  Do. 
How  tiresome  is  all  this  missions  talk  that  rallies  programs 
(send,  give,  or  go),  trusts  in  methods  (follow  four  easy 
steps),  and  acts  ostrichlike  (preach  Christ  and  forget  the 
offending  images)!  Today  s priests-and-Levites  still  scurry 
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to  the  temple,  unaware  that  many  have  heard  too  much 
“gospel”  and  are  waiting  to  see  some.  Would  Anabaptists 
have  agreed  that  soul-winning  is  the  chief  purpose  of  the 
church?  They  focused  on  being  the  church,  proclaiming 
the  kingdom’s  presence  by  living  out  Jesus  life  and  min- 
istry. Through  redeeming  fellowship  and  all-embracing 
brotherhood  they  rediscovered  the  drawing  power  of 
love  in  action  (Acts  2:47;  5:14;  6:7).  Our  credibility  also 
is  sharpening  as  our  evangelism  becomes  an  integral  part 
of  a Jesus  lifestyle. 

5.  Relate  to  the  World  as  Martyrs  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

I want  to  follow  His  pattern  before  Pilate  when  He  re- 
fused the  world’s  only  basis  of  interaction  and  chose  to 
“bear  witness  to  the  truth”  (Jn.  18:37).  By  such  witness, 
the  judge  becomes  the  judged.  Truth  needs  no  legions, 
force,  or  gimmicks;  it  needs  only  martyrs.  I now  see  that 
for  the  Brethren,  nonconformity  and  nonresistance  were 
basically  one  and  the  same.  This  martyr  stance  as  living 
witnesses  of  the  cross  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  the 
disciple  (Rev.  12:11).  Such  freedom  and  love  is  the  great- 
est testimony  to  the  Spirit’s  presence,  compelling  the 
world  to  respond  or  reject.  Our  peace  witness  should  not 
be  an  optional  extra,  but  the  focal  point  of  a message 
that  goes  right  to  the  heart  of  the  human  problem. 

Myron  Augsburger  likes  to  jolt  his  listeners  by  stating 
that  Christ’s  answer  to  Cain’s  question  is  an  emphatic 
“No!”  Jesus  might  well  have  said:  “You  have  heard  that 
you  are  to  be  your  brother’s  keeper.  But  I say  unto  you, 
be  your  brother’s  brother!”  This  is  the  dynamite  of  New 
Testament  faith  and  practice.  The  adulteress  of  John  8 can 
tell  you  the  difference  if  you’re  not  sure.  Menno  and  the 
Brethren  were  simple  enough  to  realize  how  profound  it 
is.  And  my  own  heart  says:  Right  on!  ^ 
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How  to  Undeceive  "Brother  Ivan" 

by  D.  Buvac 


The  story  of  young  Ivan  Sidorenko  has  caused  alarm 
among  the  Soviet  Comsomol;  he  was  baptized  for  the 
second  time  — and  then  joined  the  Baptists. 

Now  Brother  Ivan  works  in  a Black  Sea  shipyard  in 
Nikolayevo.  He  is  an  industrious  and  skillful  worker.  The 
Comsomol  organization,  not  aware  of  his  rebaptism,  even 
encouraged  him  to  join  the  Party.  In  the  meantime  it  be- 
came known  that  Ivan  was  deeply  religious.  Some  workers 
in  the  Nikolayevo  shipyard  resented  the  reporter  from 
Komsomolska  Pravda,  who  in  a detailed  series  amplified 
the  story  of  Ivan;  the  youth  is  a good  worker,  they  say, 
but  why  was  it  necessary  to  peep  into  his  soul? 

It  has  been  demonstrated,  however,  that  Brother  Ivan’s 
story  is  not  an  isolated  one.  And  least  of  all  in  Nikolayevo. 
One  senses  the  presence  of  the  very  high  spirited  Bap- 
tists in  the  city  and  its  surroundings.  Many  of  them  (they 
are  called  the  Baptist  schismatics)  question  the  existing 
laws  on  religious  cults  in  the  USSR  and  seek  the  right  to 
unlimited  religious  propaganda.  They  are  being  success- 
ful. Old  Baptist  communities  are  experiencing  a brisk 
renewal,  especially  among  the  youth.  They  are  accused  of 
enticing  young  people. 

These  Nikolayevo  Baptists  have  organized  a choir  and 
orchestra,  they  rent  state  buses  for  their  travels,  and  make 
nice  placards  with  invitations  for  their  concerts.  They  pub- 
lish and  distribute  their  own  church  literature  and  have 
even  succeeded  in  opening  a Bible  school. 

The  Nikolayevo  case  isn’t  the  only  one.  Disturbing 
voices  about  the  rising  interest  in  religion  among  young 
people  frequently  arrive  from  other  cities.  In  Moscow  it- 
self the  well-organized  Baptist  sect  draws  more  and  more 
young  people  into  its  circles.  Because  of  either  belief  or 
fashion,  many  people  are  enthusiastic  when  they  see, 

D.  Buvac  is  the  Moscow  correspondent  for  the  Vecernji  List,  a news- 
paper in  Zagreb,  Yugoslavia.  This  article  is  translated  from  the  news- 
paper by  Harley  Wagler. 


more  frequently  than  ever,  chains  with  crosses  around  the 
necks  of  Soviet  boys  and  girls. 

Such  signals,  they  admit,  indicate  that  piety  is  not 
merely  a remnant  of  the  past,  the  final  homage  paid  to 
religion  by  prerevolutionary  grandmothers.  It  carries 
over  even  to  the  younger  generation. 

As  religion  has  taken  new  forms,  the  Comsomol  officials 
are  also  seeking  new  methods  to  combat  religion.  Young 
atheists  are  not  highly  favorable  to  harsh  administrative 
sanctions,  nor  even  to  dull  lectures  and  the  so-called 
schools  for  young  atheists  located  throughout  the  USSR. 

Events  in  Nikolayevo  have  demonstrated  what  formalism 
in  the  war  against  religion  can  lead  to.  In  one  Baptist 
village  they  tried  to  show  the  secret  of  religious  miracles 
— “candles  which  burn  by  themselves,”  and  “icons  which 
cry.”  These  scientific  proofs  missed  the  mark.  Naturally, 
the  Baptists  used  them  advantageously.  As  their  sect 
denounces  bowing  to  idols  anyway,  they  used  the  scien- 
tific experiment  with  the  crying  icons  as  propaganda 
against  idol-worship  in  the  Orthodox  Church. 

The  Comsomol  propagandists  also  realize  that  one  can- 
not combat  religion  with  persuasion  without  some  knowl- 
edge about  the  social  and  philosophical  roots  of  religion. 
A disregard  for  religious  knowledge,  which  they  them- 
selves call  doctrinaire  atheism,  does  not  have  a great  anti- 
religious  effect.  For  that  reason,  in  some  schools  for  young 
atheists,  attempts  are  made  to  deepen  knowledge  of  cer- 
tain aspects  of  religion  in  order  to  better  engage  young 
people  in  debates  and  ward  off  the  “delusions”  of  believ- 
ers. 

In  any  case,  the  discussion  of  Brother  Ivan  on  the 
pages  of  the  Komsomolska  Pravda  has  demonstrated  the 
high  degree  of  tolerance  among  young  people,  not  to  re- 
ligion but  to  the  manner  of  battling  it  — searching  for 
contemporary  means  of  combat,  just  as  religion  itself  has 
become  more  modern.  ^ 
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An  Effective 
Youth  Ministry 


by  Richard  A.  Kauffman 


For  the  past  2 1/2  years  I have  been  serving  Franconia 
Conference  as  youth  secretary.  “What  does  a youth  secre- 
tary do?”  many  have  asked  of  me.  Sometimes  I’ve  had 
some  notion  of  what  it  means  to  be  a youth  secretary; 
at  other  times  I’ve  been  quite  unsure  about  its  meaning. 
One  thing  is  certain,  adults  have  expected  me  to  be  an 
authority  on  youth!  “What  are  they  thinking,  feeling, 
saying?  Are  they  turned  off  at  the  church?”  A youth 
secretary  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  know. 

I don’t  profess  to  be  an  authority  on  “where  youth  are 
at,”  for  they  are  never  all  at  one  place  at  the  same  time, 
and  the  youth  scene  is  constantly  in  a state  of  flux.  These 
years  of  involvement  in  youth  ministries  have  left  some 
residue  of  thought  in  my  mind  about  youth,  however,  and 
I’d  like  to  share  a portion  of  this  residue  in  the  form  of 
reflections  on  an  effective  youth  ministry  in  the  context 
of  the  local  congregation. 

One  of  the  criteria  for  a good  youth  group,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  many  congregations,  is  the  quality  of  programs 
it  plans,  and  consequently,  the  number  of  young  people  it 
attracts.  The  emphasis  here  is  on  activities,  on  doing 
things  with  and  for  young  people. 

There  is  a problem  in  this  approach  since  many  of  our 
young  people  are  already  involved  in  so  many  activities 
— school,  sports,  part-time  jobs  — that  they  are  already 
“overactivated.”  They,  like  most  adults  in  the  church, 
are  so  busy  doing  that  they  have  become  overdone. 

It’s  not  what  adult  leaders  of  youth  do  with  young  peo- 
ple that’s  important;  rather,  it’s  what  they  are  as  persons 
in  relationship  with  youth  that  counts.  The  quality  of 
program  is  not  nearly  as  crucial  as  is  the  quality  of  rela- 
tionships that  exist  between  youth  and  adult  leaders. 
Those  who  minister  to  youth  must  continually  strive  to 
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extricate  themselves  from  an  approach  that  emphasizes 
programs  more  than  people. 

Not  in  a Vacuum.  This  is  not  to  say  that  meaning- 
ful relationships  can  be  created  in  a vacuum  apart  from 
activities.  Nor  is  it  to  say  that  the  quality  of  youth  pro- 
gramming is  unimportant,  for  much  of  it  is  shoddily 
planned  and  attracts  few  participants.  What  I am  saying  is 
that  youth  activities  are  not  an  end  in  themselves,  but  are 
planned  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  youth  and  adults  to- 
gether into  a sphere  of  mutual  interaction  and  community 
of  caring. 

Another  pitfall  of  many  youth  groups  is  the  tendency 
for  them  to  become  islands  unto  themselves;  that  is,  sub- 
groups segregated  from  the  life  of  the  total  congregation. 
The  responsibility  for  this  circumstance  rests  not  with  the 
youth  group  itself,  nor  with  its  leaders,  but  with  the  con- 
gregation as  a whole.  The  problem  is  an  attitudinal  one 
— the  adults  too  often  distrust  the  youth. 

In  fact,  many  adults  distrust  youth  to  the  extent  that 
they  neither  feel  comfortable  relating  to  youth,  nor  are 
they  free  enough  to  allow  youth  to  participate  in  the  life 
of  the  congregation  as  full  citizens  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Youth  aren’t  to  be  trusted  in  leadership  positions  in  the 
church,  their  taste  in  dress  is  disdained,  and  the  style  of 
worship  they  prefer  is  unappreciated. 

Moreover,  adults  have  a high  level  of  guilt  relative  to 
their  nonrelationship  with  youth.  “What  can  we  do  with 
youth?”  many  ask.  Underlying  this  concern  is  the  fear 
that  youth  will  leave  the  church.  Congregations  feverishly 
search  for  ways  of  “doing  something  for  the  young  people” 
that  keep  youth  in  the  church  without  making  the  adults 
feel  uncomfortable.  As  a result  congregations  support 
segregated  youth  programs  where  youth  can  do  their  thing 
within  the  bounds  of  the  church,  yet  without  shaking  the 
comfortable  status  quo  of  the  adults  in  the  congregation. 

The  purpose  of  youth  groups  should  not  be  to  segre- 
gate youth  into  a subgroup  cut  off  from  the  total  congre- 
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gation.  Quite  the  contrary!  The  purpose  of  youth  ministry 
within  congregations  should  be  to  bring  youth  and  adults 
into  meaningful  interaction  with  each  other.  Youth  pro- 
gramming should  be  designed  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
youth  and  adults,  not  contribute  toward  it. 

One  implication  of  this  view  that  segregates  youth  from 
the  total  congregation  is  that  many  adults  view  youth  min- 
istry as  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  youth  sponsors.  Each 
year  (or  two  or  three)  adult  sponsors  are  chosen  to  serve 
the  church  as  glorified  chaperones  of  the  youth.  They  are 
expected  to  keep  the  youth  in  the  church,  much  as  cow- 
boys keep  horses  in  corrals.  They  are,  as  it  were, 
thrown  to  the  lions  for  a term  of  one  to  three  years. 
Who  can  tell  whether  they  will  survive  such  torture? 

In  a Different  World.  Youth  sponsors  find  themselves 
in  a different  world  from  the  larger  congregation  when 
working  in  these  segregated  youth  groups.  They  function 
much  like  a diplomat  in  a foreign  country.  And  from  time 
to  time  they  are  expected  to  return  to  the  home  base 
to  give  an  account  of  how  the  “foreigners”  are  feeling 
toward  the  “home  folks.”  They,  too,  are  to  be  experts 
on  “where  it’s  at”  with  youth. 

The  assumption  is  often  made  that  those  who  serve  this 
diplomatic  function  best  are  young  adult  couples.  The 
youth  sponsors  should  give  evidence  of  being  youthful 
themselves  in  dress,  lingo,  and  so  forth.  Above  all,  they 
need  to  be  with  it  — whatever  that  means. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  many  young  adult 
couples  are  not  effective  youth  leaders.  We  are  told  by 
psychologists  that  in  our  era  of  rapid  social  change  and 
preoccupation  with  the  quests  for  personal  identity,  mean- 
ing in  life,  and  innovation  many  individuals  in  their  twen- 
ties — and  even  thirties  — are  still  struggling  with  the 
same  questions  that  have  been  traditionally  considered 
uniquely  teenage  problems. 

Youth  need  adult  leaders  who  can  exhibit  some  degree 
of  “having  it  all  together,”  that  is,  they  know  who  they 
are  as  persons,  accept  the  same,  and  are  committed  to  a 
core  of  basic  values.  It’s  not  that  adults  shouldn’t  continue 
to  struggle  with  questions  of  self-identity  and  value-orien- 
tation. Rather,  older  adults  are  more  likely  to  have  driv- 
en some  stakes  into  the  ground.  They  can  more  readily 
say,  “Here  I stand,  this  is  where  my  life  is  grounded.” 

Another  group  of  unlikely  candidates  for  youth  sponsors, 
it  seems,  are  parents  of  teenagers.  This  is  so  because  par- 
ents of  teens  tend  to  be  overanxious  about  how  youth  are 
going  to  turn  out.  This  is  especially  true  for  parents  of 
teens  who  have  not  had  any  children  pass  on  into  young 
adulthood,  for  those  who  have  can  be  more  relaxed,  know- 
ing that  youth  don’t  turn  out  so  bad  after  all. 

A Confidence,  But  Not  Arrogance.  Effective  adult 
leaders  are  not  uptight  about  youth  or  themselves.  They 
have  some  confidence  in  themselves  as  persons,  but  do  not 
convey  an  arrogant  sense  of  having  arrived.  They  are  able 
to  understand  the  personal  struggles  of  youth,  stand  by 


them  through  their  highs  and  lows,  and  accept  them  as 
they  are. 

When  all  is  said  about  the  most  unlikely  candidates  for 
youth  sponsors,  one  might  conclude  that  there  aren’t  any 
likely  candidates  when  considered  categorically  according 
to  age.  Effective  youth  leaders  are  simply  people  — 
young,  old,  middle-aged,  male,  female,  married,  single. 
They  are  people  who  care  and  show  concern  for  and  to 
youth,  in  season  and  out  of  season. 

What  I say  about  being  an  effective  youth  leader  is,  in 
a sense,  a judgment  upon  my  own  tenure  as  youth  secre- 
tary in  Franconia  Conference.  I haven’t  understood  youth 
well  enough,  nor  have  I cared  for  them  as  I might  have. 
This  is  not  reason  for  despair,  however,  for  God’s  grace 
is  sufficient  for  all  our  weaknesses  and  failures.  My  hope 
and  prayer  is  that  God  will  raise  up  a multitude  of  adults 
who  will  relate  effectively  and  caringly  to  the  youth  of 
our  congregations,  in  this  generation  and  in  the  genera- 
tions to  come.  ^ 


Peace? 

by  Dorcas  S.  Miller 

Peace 

Sells 

At  premium 
Price: 

Peace 

For  nations  . . . 

Talk 

Of  summit  conference: 
Peace 

In  the  church . . . 

Cry 

Of  brotherhood; 

Peace 
At  home  . . . 

Dream 

Of  every  member. 
When 

Do  I discover 
Peace  begins 
Within ? 
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by  Atlee  Beechy 


In  Hanoi:  The  Wounds  of  War 


“God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  to  himself,  not 
counting  their  trespasses  against  them,  and  entrusting 
to  us  the  message  of  reconciliation”  (2  Cor.  5:19).  What 
do  these  words  mean  for  relationships  between  North 
American  Christians  and  Vietnamese  people  living  in  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  and  in  Provisional  Revo- 
lutionary government  areas? 

I faced  this  question  last  January  in  Hanoi.  As  part  of 
a three-person  delegation  — a representative  from  the 
Concerned  Asian  Scholars  organization,  one  from  the  In- 
dochina Mobile  Education  Project,  and  myself  from  Menno- 
nite  Central  Committee  (MCC)  — I hoped  both  to  learn 
and  to  express  in  person  Christian  concern  for  what  the 
war  has  done  and  is  still  doing  to  Vietnamese  people.  I 
wanted  to  interpret  the  basis  of  the  Mennonite  peace  posi- 
tion and  to  explore  further  ways  the  people  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States  might  express  this  concern  in  a 
specific  reconstruction  project. 

Although  my  impressions  must  be  viewed  against  the 
limitations  of  a ten-day  visit  and  the  dangers  of  too  easy 
generalizations,  it  was  clear  to  me  that  American  bombing 
has  caused  extensive  destruction  in  the  country.  A con- 
siderable portion  of  the  61/2  million  tons  of  bombs 
dropped  on  Vietnam  were  dropped  in  the  North.  We  saw 
the  effects  of  the  December  1972  bombings  in  the  de- 
struction of  factories,  housing,  docks,  hospitals,  schools, 
and  bridges  in  Hanoi,  Haiphong,  and  Hon  Gai.  The  evi- 
dence is  too  extensive  to  be  denied  even  though  it  took 
our  government  a long  time  to  admit  the  possibility  that 
they  might  have  hit  the  Bach  Mai  hospital.  I did  not  see 
the  most  destroyed  area,  the  Panhandle,  between  the 
seventeenth  and  the  twentieth  parallels. 

There  are  great  needs  for  rebuilding  houses,  factories, 
railroads,  bridges  and,  perhaps  most  urgently,  hospitals, 
clinics,  and  schools.  Fifteen  hundred  schools  were  partially 
or  totally  destroyed  in  the  1964-68  bombings  and  4,000 
more  were  hit  in  the  1968-72  period.  Needs  in  the  Pro- 
visional Revolutionary  government  areas  in  South  Viet- 
nam are  probably  even  greater  than  those  in  the  DRVN. 

The  Vietnamese  are  at  work  in  reconstruction.  They 
use  their  land  and  other  resources  carefully.  They  need 
help  in  many  areas,  but  they  want  to  do  all  they  can 
themselves  and  they  do  not  want  to  become  dependent 
on  outside  powers.  The  Vietnamese  feel  the  United 

Atlee  Beechy  is  a member  of  the  executive  committee  of  Mennonite 
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States  should  carry  out  the  Paris  Agreement  and  help 
in  the  reconstruction  since  it  was  the  Americans  who  de- 
stroyed their  country. 

Our  hosts  received  us  in  a friendly  and  courteous  man- 
ner. We  were  always  introduced  as  peace  people,  people 
who  are  opposed  to  war  and  who  are  interested  in  help- 
ing all  the  Vietnamese  people.  Our  hosts  made  a particu- 
lar point  of  saying  that  I had  worked  in  South  Vietnam 
and  that  the  Mennonite  Central  Committee  is  also  send- 
ing medical  help  to  the  PRG  and  the  DRVN.  They  em- 
phasized that  they  make  a difference  between  the  Ameri- 
can people,  many  of  whom  they  feel  are  their  friends, 
and  the  official  war  policymakers. 

Our  friendly  reception  impressed  us  when  we  remem- 
bered that  only  a little  more  than  a year  ago  our  country 
had  released  one  of  the  most  intensive  bombing  attacks  in 
history  on  the  people  who  were  now  receiving  us. 

There  is  disciplined  order  in  the  country,  and  the  prices 
and  economy  are  controlled.  There  seem  to  be  fewer 
obvious  social  problems  and  more  equal  distribution  of 
available  resources  than  in  South  Vietnam.  Freedom,  in- 
dependence, and  control  have  different  and  sometimes 
paradoxical  meanings. 

We  visited  a zoo  one  day  to  see  a new  kind  of  animal, 
a caged  mechanical  bird,  the  remains  of  a B-52  that  had 
dropped  destruction  from  the  sky  in  December.  Our  hosts 
also  invited  us  to  see  the  zoo’s  “tiger  cages  that  are  used 
for  what  they  were  meant  to  be  used.  Many  may  re- 
member the  “tiger  cages”  in  Con  Son  prison  that  Don 
Luce  exposed  some  years  ago. 

During  our  stay  we  saw  thousands  of  small  bomb  shel- 
ters, thirty  inches  wide,  used  during  the  bombings.  Many 
of  these  have  been  filled  with  dirt  and  some  are  now 
flower  beds,  an  interesting  modification  of  making  “swords 
into  plowshares.”  The  large  bomb  shelters  are  still  main- 
tained in  case  the  bombing  is  resumed.  There  is  uneasi- 
ness that  this  might  happen. 

Religious  expression  is  tolerated  but  perhaps  not  en- 
couraged. An  estimated  one  million  Catholics  and  a small 
Protestant  church  carry  on  the  usual  religious  activities. 
The  mass  I attended  indicated  that  for  the  thousand  men 
and  women  in  attendance  the  faith  was  relevant. 

We  walked  the  streets  of  Hanoi,  visited  the  shops  and 
markets,  and  talked  with  the  medical  directors  of  two  of 
the  largest  hospitals  in  Hanoi  and  to  the  Vice  Minister 
of  Health. 
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Bach  Mai,  a 900-bed  hospital  and  medical  training  cen- 
ter for  the  country,  was  hit  twice  during  the  December 
bombings  and  largely  destroyed.  The  medical  director  took 
me  through  the  destroyed  hospital  explaining  how  thirteen 
people  were  killed  here  and  eleven  over  there.  Then  he 
said,  “I  wonder  why  they  did  it.  We  have  a saying  here. 
The  singing  voice  must  always  be  heard  above  the  sounds 
of  bombs.’  This  helped  us  during  those  difficult  days.” 

I also  met  the  medical  director  of  the  Viet  Due  hospital 
in  Hanoi,  who  spoke  appreciatively  of  the  medical  journals 
MCC  has  been  sending.  He  insisted  I visit  a seventeen- 
year-old  patient  on  whom  he  had  operated  the  day  be- 
fore using  heart  surgery  equipment  sent  by  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  and  which  MCC  helped  pur- 
chase. I reluctantly  agreed.  She  appeared  quite  sick  to 
me  and  I didn’t  think  she  was  much  interested  in  the 
elaborate  explanation  about  the  donors  of  the  equipment. 

In  another  situation  one  of  our  hosts  interpreted  coop- 
eratives and  their  role  in  society.  Later  we  discussed  Ana- 
baptist history  and  the  centrality  of  sharing  that  history. 
My  friend  appeared  interested  in  the  Hutterites,  the 
Koinonia  concept,  and  the  current  intentional  community 
movement.  We  discussed  some  parallels  and  differences 


Bomb  crater  in  a school  yard  in  the  DRV 


among  these  forms  of  social  organization. 

The  most  reflective  moment  came  the  last  evening  after 
a farewell  dinner  we  shared  informally  with  the  eight 
people  who  had  been  with  us.  We  discovered  only  then 
that  the  wife,  three  children,  and  mother  of  one  of  the 
men  had  been  killed  in  the  December  bombings. 

I shall  never  forget  his  face  and  his  words.  He  said, 
“I  hate  those  who  made  the  decision  about  the  bombing. 
I don’t  think  they  knew  fully  what  they  were  doing,  but  I 
have  learned  to  respect  and  to  love  the  Americans  that 
I have  learned  to  know  and  this  includes  the  three  of 
you.” 

I had  to  think  about  my  own  faith  and  its  demands 
about  suffering  and  forgiveness.  These  were  sobering 
moments  for  me.  Perhaps  the  most  troubling  paradox  for 
me  was  that  the  Christian  message  of  “peace  on  earth, 
good  will  to  men”  should  find  expression  in  the  terrible 
December  bombings  by  a so-called  Christian  nation. 

There  is  continuing  agony  in  Vietnam.  Many  of  us  are 
turning  our  eyes  from  this  tragic  problem,  but  the  war 
isn’t  over  for  the  Vietnamese.  The  big  powers,  as  long  as 
they  supply  the  means  of  destruction,  will  probably  keep 
the  war  going.  Military  activity  in  recent  weeks  has  in- 
creased. Agreed-upon  boundaries  are  not  being  respected. 
There  is  no  real  cease-fire.  Political  prisoners  in  the 
main  have  not  been  released,  and  there  has  been  no 
reconstruction  help  from  the  United  States  government. 
The  Provisional  Revolutionary  government  has  not  been 
fully  recognized.  Many  of  the  articles  of  the  Paris  Agree- 
ments have  not  been  implemented.  These  dimensions 
must  not  be  forgotten. 

How  do  we  carry  out  the  reconciliation  assignment  in 
this  context?  Where  will  this  road  lead?  I don’t  know,  but 
I believe  we  must  move  in  faith,  bring  ourselves  under 
the  Spirit’s  guidance,  and  then  trust  God  to  lead  us 
further. 

The  Mennonite  Central  Committee  journey  to  Hanoi 
has  been  long.  It  originated  in  many  people’s  concerns 
for  peace,  concerns  about  the  suffering  and  devastation 
of  the  war  for  all  the  Vietnamese,  and  concerns  about  the 
implications  of  the  gospel  for  the  ministry  of  reconcilia- 
tion. Exchanges  began  in  the  mid  1960s  in  Algiers,  and  in 
other  places  in  1968,  1970,  1972,  and  1973.  Shipments  of 
medical  supplies  and  equipment  to  the  people  of  North 
Vietnam  and  the  MCC  Peace  Section  Christmas  projects 
in  1971  and  1972  were  additional  steps. 

MCC,  in  its  1974  Annual  Meeting  actions,  approved  a 
medical  project  and  an  educational  project  for  the  people 
of  the  DRVN.  The  educational  proposal  includes  the  pur- 
chase of  materials  not  now  available  in  Vietnam  for  the 
rebuilding  of  an  upper  elementary  school.  An  additional 
medical  project  for  village  clinics  in  PRG  areas  was  also 
approved  by  the  Annual  Meeting.  These  projects  will 
meet  some  specific  needs  and  will  convey  our  concern  for 
what  the  war  has  done.  I hope  it  will  also  provide  a basis 
for  additional  exchanges  and  a channel  through  which  the 
larger  reconciliation  ministry  may  be  expanded.  ^ 
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Ohio  Conference 
Faces  Cultural  Religion 


With  322  persons  registered  for  busi- 
ness, Ohio  Conference,  meeting  at  Cen- 
tral Christian  High  School,  Kidron,  Ohio, 
Mar.  7-9,  approved  an  18  percent  in- 
crease in  budget  and  discussed  problems 
in  evangelism  with  openness  and  enthu- 
siasm. 

Host  churches,  Oak  Grove  and  Smith- 
ville  Mennonite,  provided  ample  supplies 


David  Augsburger  (left)  gave  a well-received 
series  of  addresses  on  the  family  and  human 
relationships. 

of  coffee  and  cookies  at  all  breaks,  thus 
creating  a warm  fellowship  atmosphere 
for  delegates  and  visitors. 

In  the  reports,  the  question  of  separa- 
tion came  up  under  a new  name.  Don 
Blosser,  of  Akron,  Pa.,  in  his  report  for 
the  Peace  and  Service  Commission 
warned:  “1976  is  still  some  distance  away, 
but  already  the  impact  of  civil  religion  is 
being  felt  in  our  lives.  Attempts  to  unite 
the  Christian  way  with  the  great  Ameri- 
can way  is  nothing  new,  but  it  is  being 
forced  upon  us  with  new  and  appealing 
creativity.” 

Wayne  North,  reporting  for  the  Lead- 
ership Commission,  expressed  concern 
for  the  “inroads  that  popular  Protestant- 
ism has  made  into  the  congregations  of 
our  conference.”  He  went  on  to  say: 
“These  influences  are  many  and  varied, 
ranging  from  the  liberal  to  the  conserva- 
tive. They  reflect  various  pieties  and 
often  a nondenominational  emphasis.  They 
are  characterized  by  a strong  individual- 
ism. They  may  embrace  what  has  come 
to  be  known  as  a civil  religion  or  ig- 
nore demanding  discipleship.  They  come 
by  way  of  publications,  speakers,  tele- 
vision, and  radio.  They  seem  to  exert 


such  influence  that  the  congregation 
tends  to  lose  its  loyalty  to  the  larger 
brotherhood,  forget  its  unique  heritage 
and  contribution  and  even  deny  its  iden- 
tity with  the  Mennonite  Church.” 

The  Leadership  Commission  feels 
pastors  and  other  leaders  have  much  re- 
sponsibility for  the  direction  churches  take. 
While  warning  against  “fadism,"  the 
Commission  emphasized  that  the  Men- 
nonite Church  can  learn  from  other 
brethren.  At  the  same  time,  the  church 
must  beware  that  the  terms  “Mennonite” 
and  “Anabaptist”  do  not  “become  the 
objects  of  idolatrous  veneration.” 

The  statement  continues,  “It  would  be 
ironic  that  at  the  time  various  parts  of 
the  Christian  church  are  calling  on  our 
theologians  to  inform  them  of  truth  and 
concepts  they  are  just  now  discovering, 
large  segments  of  our  own  brotherhood 
simply  blend  into  the  pattern  of  the 
mainline  denominations  or  of  negative 
conservatism,  losing  that  which  origi- 
nally called  them  into  existence.” 

President  Charles  Gautsche  hit  the 
same  theme  in  his  list  of  four  concerns. 
He  used  the  term  “cultural”  religion  to 
include  the  economic  overtones  of  Amer- 
ican religion  in  striking  out  against  finan- 
cial success  and  materialism. 

In  the  enthusiastic  presentation  of  the 


evangelistic  thrust  in  the  conference, 
Eldon  King  and  Richard  Bartholomew 
shared  with  other  brethren  optimism 
with  regard  to  church  growth.  Healthy 
concern  still  exists  for  dangers  of  ex- 
clusivism  in  the  church. 

On  the  humorous  side,  Alvin  Miller, 
of  Port  Allegany,  averred  that  he  had 
received  13  pints  of  blood  by  transfusion. 
He  did  not  have  much  Mennonite  blood 
left  in  him. 

To  facilitate  the  sharing  of  ideas  in 
printed  form,  the  conference  had  invited 
the  Scottdale  (Pa.)  Provident  Bookstore  to 
provide  a stand.  This  made  a quiet 
contribution  to  the  conference.  The  stand 
was  well  frequented. 

One  person,  in  evaluating  the  confer- 
ence, admitted  the  fine  brotherly  atmo- 
sphere, but  felt  that  not  enough  atten- 
tion was  given  to  serious  issues  facing 
the  church. 

On  the  other  hand,  another  observer 
felt  that  lack  of  joy  in  Mennonite  worship 
has  led  to  problems  of  another  sort  and 
that  the  spirit  of  celebration  contributed 
to  the  spiritual  strength  of  all  partici- 
pants. 

Ohio  Conference  Quiz  Invitational 

Also,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Ohio  and 
Eastern  Conference  twelve  Bible  quiz 
teams  competed  for  the  position  of  “win- 
ning team.”  Questions  were  taken  from 
1 and  2 Peter  and  Barclay’s  commentary. 
Quizmasters  were  Jim  Nussbaum,  Kidron, 
Ohio,  and  Bob  Petersheim  from  eastern 
Pennsylvania. 

The  quiz  meet  began  at  10:00  on 
Friday  evening  and  continued  through 
Saturday  (between  presentations  by 
David  Augsburger)  and  finally  the  win- 
ner was  declared  during  the  Saturday 
evening  session.  Of  the  12  teams,  seven 
were  from  Wayne  County  (Ohio)  church- 


The  Lee  Heights  Church  contributed  a lively  spirit  through  their  children’s  choir.  They  sang  and 
did  some  choric  reading. 
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es,  one  from  Archbold,  one  from  Aurora 
(Ohio),  and  three  from  eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  top  three  teams  were:  (1)  East- 
ern Pennsylvania  All-Stars,  (2)  Crown 
Hill  Mennonite  (Rittman,  Ohio),  (3)  Cen- 
tral Mennonite  (Archbold,  Ohio). 

Competition  was  good  but  the  sports- 
manship was  even  better.  Often  one 
could  find  two  teams  who  were  going  to 
be  quizzing  each  other  studying  together 
before  their  quiz. 

Dutch  Churches  Reject 
Underground  Evangelism 

“The  existence  of  an  underground 
church  in  the  sense  of  Richard  Wurm- 
brand’s descriptions  has  not  been  sup- 
ported by  the  facts.”  So  reads  the  con- 
clusion of  a committee  of  special  deputies 
of  Dutch  churches  interested  in  new 
forms  of  outreach  and  Christian  service. 
They  offer  this  statement  in  a well- 
documented  report  of  over  a hundred 
pages  under  the  title  “Churches  Under 
Way  in  a Marxist  Society.” 

The  deputies’  report  supports  the 
views  of  Gerald  C.  Studer,  Peter  Dyck, 
Cornelius  Krahn,  and  others  as  expressed 
on  the  pages  of  Mennonite  periodicals 
earlier,  and  the  findings  of  Dutch  Menno- 
nite minister  Henk  Bremer,  who  recent- 
ly warned  the  Dutch  Mennonites  to  think 
twice  before  they  swallow  the  line  of  men 
like  Wurmbrand. 

The  report  carefully  sketches  the  na- 
ture of  the  church  and  its  relationship  to 
the  government,  which  differs  from  church 
to  church  and  from  country  to  country. 
The  churches  in  the  Soviet  Union  face 
the  greatest  difficulties.  In  that  nation, 
a large  number  of  Christians  are  in 
prisons  or  concentration  camps.  But  the 
total  number  of  religious  prisoners  isn’t 
anywhere  near  the  figure  claimed  by 
Wurmbrand.  The  relationship  between 
church  and  state  isn’t  as  neatly  black 
and  white  as  Wurmbrand’s  writings  sug- 
gest. In  Wurmbrand’s  own  Romania  the 
churches  experience  no  hindrance  what- 
soever. By  contrast  all  religious  activities 
are  illegal  in  Albania  and  only  secret 
house  churches  are  in  existence  there. 

An  “underground  church,”  or  more 
correctly,  unregistered  churches  (the  so- 
called  Initiativniki)  exist  only  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Their  number  is  close  to 
50,000  and  not,  as  Wurmbrand  claims, 
three  million.  Members  of  some  sects 
and  Pentecostal  groups  do  face  persecu- 
tion, for  instance,  because  of  their  re- 
fusal to  serve  in  the  military.  But  there 
is  no  distinct  and  separate  organized  or 
unorganized  underground  church  com- 
pletely separate  from  the  official  church- 
es and  their  organizations. 


The  report  agrees  that  Wurmbrand 
suffered  terribly  during  the  Stalin  era. 
And  that  this  has  caused  him  to  see 
everything  in  Eastern  Europe  in  pure 
black  and  white,  with  the  black  reserved 
for  the  governments  and  the  “official” 
churches  and  the  white  assigned  to  his, 
largely  fictitious,  underground  church. 
This  view,  the  deputies  state,  does  in- 
justice to  all  those  faithful  Christians  who 
are  trying  to  be  the  “people  of  God” 
under  difficult  circumstances,  and  who 
have  been  willing  to  pay  the  price  of  a 
costly  discipleship. 

The  committee  recommended  against 
any  financial  support  of  underground 
evangelism  because  that  approach  actu- 
ally helps  the  governments  in  their 
views  against  religion,  and  that  our  sup- 
port of  underground  evangelism  can 
endanger  the  lives  of  Christians  living 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  They  also 
noted  that,  in  Europe,  the  checking  ac- 
count of  underground  evangelism  is 
identical  with  that  of  Carl  Mclntire’s 
enterprises,  which  presently  have  no 
legal  status  as  a tax-exempt  religious 
organization.  — Jan  Gleysteen 

A New  Congregation 
Is  Born  in  Ghana 

Two  new  congregations  and  100  more 
members  — toward  this  goal  the  Ghana 
Mennonite  Church  presses  in  1973-74. 
Progress  midway  in  the  conference  year 
registers  65  new  Christians  by  baptism 
and  a congregation  inaugurated  at  Ed- 
winase. 

Edwinase  nestles  amid  a wooded  cocoa 
bean-growing  area  along  the  Pra  River 
about  150  miles  northwest  of  Ghana’s 
capital.  Chief  Kwaku  Saxo’s  nephew, 
who  found  Christ  by  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures, told  his  uncle  that  the  community 
should  have  a Christian  church.  The 
chief  considered  the  matter  with  his  eld- 
ers and  then  invited  Mennonite  Church 
representatives  for  a visit  the  first 
weekend  in  October  1973. 

Chief  Saxo  and  his  people  welcomed 
the  Mennonite  delegation.  Together  the 
group  discussed  questions  of  Christian 
doctrine  and  church  administration.  “We 
have  heard  what  you  have  said,”  the 
chief  finally  responded.  “We  agree 
that  plans  be  made  to  open  a Menno- 
nite church  here.” 

Sixteen  charter  members  were  re- 
ceived — 14  by  baptism,  two  by  confes- 
sion of  faith  — during  the  inaugural  ser- 
vice on  Nov.  24.  Two  church  leaders 
were  installed.  The  new  Christians 
shared  their  first  communion.  A harvest 
offering  exceeding  $200  launched  the 
chapel  building  fund.  In  the  meantime 
the  congregation  worships  in  the  ele- 


mentary school  or  outdoors. 

Early  in  January,  Ghana  Mennonite 
leaders  visited  the  new  congregation 
again.  Thirty-three  adults  were  baptized 
and  many  children  dedicated  to  the  Lord. 
People  packed  the  schoolroom  for  the 
Sunday  morning  communion;  many  sat 
outside.  During  the  service,  one  of  the 
new  Christians  asked  that  a god  be  re- 
moved from  his  compound.  Missionary 
pastor  Laurence  Horst  describes  how  the 
congregation  responded: 

“After  the  benediction  the  people 
walked  to  the  compound  of  the  man  with 
the  stone  god.  Standing  in  a circle,  we 
sang  hymns  and  prayed.  An  ax  was 
brought  and  I took  a corner  off  the  god. 
Another  Christian  man  did  the  same,  and 
another,  until  it  was  well  broken.  A 
toad  living  underneath  was  killed  and 
thrown  into  the  bush.  We  prayed  togeth- 
er that  the  man  would  put  his  whole 
trust  in  Jesus.  Pieces  of  the  broken  god 
were  picked  up  by  members  of  the  con- 
gregation who  formed  a parade.  We 
walked  into  the  bush  singing  ‘Onward, 
Christian  Soldiers,’  tossing  away  bits 
and  pieces  of  the  old  stone  god.” 

Edwinase  Mennonite  Church  now  has 
49  members  and  more  under  instruction 
for  baptism. 

Washington  Seminar, 
Focus  on  Family  Pressures 

Mennonite  women  are  invited  to  attend 
a two-day  seminar  that  will  focus  on 
trends  and  pressures  affecting  the  fam- 
ily, especially  as  they  relate  to  public 
policy.  The  seminar,  to  be  held  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  May  7 and  8,  is  being 
planned  by  the  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee Peace  Section  Task  Force  on 
Women  in  Church  and  Society  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Peace  Section  Washington 
Office. 

Concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  family 
is  being  voiced  in  government,  social, 
and  church  circles.  The  1970  White 
House  Conference  on  Children  concluded 
that  “America’s  families  and  their  chil- 
dren are  in  trouble,  trouble  so  deep 
and  pervasive  as  to  threaten  the  future 
of  the  nation.  The  source  of  the  trouble 
is  nothing  less  than  a national  neglect 
of  children  and  those  primarily  engaged 
in  their  care — America’s  parents.” 
Communications  sent  to  the  task  force 
and  opinions  appearing  in  Mennonite 
periodicals  indicate  that  this  concern  is 
shared  by  many  Mennonites. 

Speakers  at  the  seminar  will  be  ex- 
amining the  claims  that  distorted  national 
priorities,  the  decline  of  the  extended 
family,  the  work  ethic,  the  mass  media, 
and  the  educational  system  have  under- 
mined the  family.  A panel  composed  of 
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an  ethicist,  an  obstetrician,  and  a church 
representative  will  discuss  the  issue  of 
abortion.  Theologian  Rosemary  Radford 
Ruether  will  reply  to  the  charge  that 
Christian  feminists  are  destroying  the 
home. 

Other  sessions  will  deal  with  such 
questions  as:  What  are  the  rights  of 
children?  How  do  government  decisions 
affect  the  family?  How  are  welfare  poli- 
cies eroding  the  family?  What  role  should 
the  church  play  in  influencing  govern- 
ment? 

Opportunity  will  be  provided  for  par- 


A Mennonite  pastor  is  producing  cable 
TV  programs  to  minister  to  Reading, 
Pa.,  residents. 

John  Rush,  pastor  of  Zion  Mennonite 
Church  in  nearby  Birdsboro,  produces 
four  programs  for  release  on  the  cable 
system,  which  is  operated  by  the  Berks 
Cable  Company  of  Reading,  the  only 
group  producing  television  programming 
in  the  city. 

The  Berks  Cable  Company  operates 
12  channels  and  is  required  by  law  to 
provide  a public-access  channel.  Rush 
reports  that  many  groups  are  using  the 
public-access  channel.  Cable  5,  to  make 
their  voices  heard. 

He  is  currently  producing  a children’s 
program  titled  “One-Way  Street,”  which 
is  being  done  by  three  young  couples. 
A second  program  features  music  by  a 
local  musician,  Wayne  Thomas.  His  third 
program  is  a Bible  study  series,  and  in 
March  he  began  a series  for  homemakers. 

His  homemakers  program  features 
Ella  May  Miller  and  Eva  Stauffer,  speak- 


ticipants  to  discuss  among  themselves 
their  concerns,  experiences,  and  ideas. 
Ruth  Brunk  Stoltzfus,  Mennonite  writer 
and  broadcaster,  will  be  leading  one  such 
discussion. 

Registration  and  requests  for  informa- 
tion for  the  seminar  should  be  sent  be- 
fore April  20  to:  MCC  Peace  Section 
Washington  Office,  100  Maryland  Ave., 
N.E.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002.  A $10.00 
registration  fee  covers  the  cost  of  two 
luncheons,  a dinner,  and  seminar  ex- 
penses. Sleeping  accommodations  can  be 
arranged  for  less  than  $6.00  a night.  • 


er  and  counselor  on  Heart  to  Heart 
for  Mennonite  Broadcasts.  On  Feb.  25, 
26,  Rush  and  two  members  of  his  con- 
gregation filmed  seven  homemakers 
programs  for  weekly  release  in  March. 
The  programs  feature  15  minutes  of  in- 
put by  Ella  May  followed  by  15  minutes 
of  discussion  by  Eva  Stauffer  and  local 
Mennonite  women. 

While  the  Berks  Cable  Company 
makes  the  time  available  free,  there  are 
minimal  equipment  and  studio  rental 
costs.  Rush  finds  little  difficulty,  however, 
in  raising  money  for  these  costs  because 
of  previous  involvement  with  a local 
juvenile  rehabilitation  center.  Many  of 
the  delinquents  he  has  ministered  to  are 
the  children  of  parents  with  resources 
and  concerns  for  programs  that  bring 
healing  into  community  relationships. 

Rush  uses  a local  post  office  box  num- 
ber for  program  response.  Literature  and 
other  forms  of  additional  assistance  are 
offered.  He  is  also  installing  a listening 
ear  telephone  service  to  provide  spiritual 


assistance  to  persons  in  distress. 

Rush  received  training  in  video-taping 
through  Community  Video  Workshop. 
CVW  was  a public-access  project  spon- 
sored by  the  Alternate  Media  Center  of 
New  York  University’s  School  of  the  Arts 
in  cooperation  with  the  American  Tele- 
vision and  Communications  Corporation 
(ATCC).  Berks  Cable  Company  is  a sub- 
sidiary of  ATCC. 

Work  Projects  Wanted 

Ideas  for  short-term  service  projects 
are  being  tabulated  by  Lloyd  Miller  of 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  As  coor- 
dinator for  short-term  projects,  Lloyd 
will  gather  data  from  Voluntary  Service 
units,  churches,  conferences,  or  anyone 
else  who  proposes  a viable  work  oppor- 
tunity for  youth  and  adult  church  groups. 
Lloyd  will  make  the  project  suggestions 
available  to  conference  leaders  and  youth 
secretaries  who  will  share  them  with 
interested  groups. 

Last  year’s  project  suggestions  included 
work  with  Mennonite  Disaster  Service  in 
flood  cleanup,  yard  work  at  Schowalter 
Villa  in  Hesston,  Kan.,  rehabilitation  of 
run-down  houses,  and  participation  in 
summer  Bible  school.  One  group  of  elec- 
tricians from  Kidron  (Ohio)  Electric  and 
MYFers  from  Sonnenberg  Mennonite 
Church,  Apple  Creek,  Ohio,  experienced 
a rewarding  service  project  at  Blue 
Diamond,  Ky.,  last  October.  The  group 
spent  the  weekend  installing  a heating 
system  in  the  Blue  Diamond  VS  unit 
house.  “Our  work  was  a joy,  not  a chore,” 
said  Paul  A.  Neuenschwander,  president 
of  Kidron  Electric.  “I  see  value  in  a 
home  congregation’s  personal  involvement 
with  service  programs  they  support,”  he 
added. 

Persons  with  ideas  for  short-term 
projects  should  send  information  to  Lloyd 
as  soon  as  possible.  Data  about  the  proj- 
ect should  include:  a short  description  of 
the  project;  the  number  of  persons  need- 
ed; when  they  are  needed;  educational 
and  recreational  resources  available  to  the 
service  group;  the  name,  address,  and 
phone  of  the  organization;  and  who  to 
contact  for  more  information.  Send  proj- 
ect suggestions  to:  Lloyd  Miller,  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions,  Box  370,  Elkhart, 
Ind.  46514. 

Unity  Marks  Christian 
Cooperation  in  Israel 

For  the  first  time  in  its  17-year  his- 
tory, the  United  Christian  Council  in 
Israel  will  be  led  by  a Jewish  Christian 
chairman  and  an  Arab  Christian  execu- 
tive secretary. 

In  reporting  the  election  of  the  new 


Eva  Stauffer,  Ruth  Goldfus,  Ella  May  Miller,  Grace  Miller,  and  Willie  May  Thomas  discuss 
homemakers’  concerns  during  a video  taping  session.  The  program  is  being  released  weekly  on 
Channel  5 in  Reading,  Pa. 


Pastor's  Ministry  Extends  to  Cable  TV 
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chairman  during  the  annual  conference 
at  Tiberias,  Feb.  11-13,  Mennonite  mis- 
sionary Paul  Swarr  wrote,  “It  seems  a 
pity  that  such  testimonies  to  the  oneness 
of  the  family  of  God  do  not  make  the 
headlines  when  the  divided  spirit  in  the 
family  of  men  usually  does.” 

Roy  Kreider,  serving  with  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  in  Israel  since  1953, 
was  given  a warm  ovation  as  he  concluded 
four  years  as  UCCI  chairman.  “Roy  has 
given  much  prayerful  and  careful  lead- 
ership to  the  council,”  Paul  said.  “He 
will  be  missed  while  he  is  absent  from 
Israel  during  his  furlough  year”  (begin- 
ning in  July). 

About  90  persons  from  all  parts  of 
Israel,  including  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza, 
attended  the  sessions.  A Baptist  layman, 
a Plymouth  Brethren  scholar,  and  the 
Anglican  archbishop  in  Jerusalem  pre- 
sented the  main  addresses.  Two  new 
member  bodies  were  accepted  into  mem- 
bership, bringing  the  total  to  19. 

‘‘The  concluding  Lord’s  Supper  was  a 
beautiful  evidence  of  the  spirit  of  unity 
which  pervaded  the  whole  conference,” 
Paul  said.  Joe  Haines,  Mennonite  chaplain 
in  Nazareth,  led  the  two  evening  wor- 
ship periods,  which  were  a blending  of 
Arabic,  Hebrew,  and  English  music  and 
prayers. 

Kuiper 

Accidentally  Killed 

Frits  Kuiper,  pastor-emeritus  of  the 
Singel  Mennonite  Church  in  Amsterdam, 
was  killed  instantly  on  Mar.  7,  when  he 
was  backed  over  by  a sand  truck.  He  was 
75  years  old. 


Frits  Kuiper  (right)  confers  with  the  mayor 
of  Amsterdam.  Photo  taken  in  1967. 


Dutch  newspapers  commented  on  the 
significant  role  Frits  Kuiper  played  in  the 
religious  life  in  the  Netherlands. 

Following  his  studies  in  theology  at  the 
universities  of  Amsterdam  and  Leiden  in 
1922,  Frits  Kuiper  joined  the  MCC  unit 
working  in  South  Russia  after  the  Bol- 
shevik Revolution.  In  the  process,  he 


learned  to  speak  Russian  and  began  a 
serious  study  on  Christianity  and  commu- 
nism. In  1937  he  brought  out  a book  on 
that  subject.  Following  his  return  from 
relief  service,  in  1924,  he  served  as 
pastor  of  the  Mennonite  churches  at 
Amersfoort,  Wormer-Jisp,  Krommenie, 
Alkmaar,  and  finally  Amsterdam.  He 
was  a learned  theologian  and  an  accom- 
plished linguist.  His  knowledge  of  He- 
brew was  legendary  and  Jewish  rabbis 
came  to  him  for  help  in  interpreting 
the  Scriptures.  Students  in  his  weekly 
church  membership  classes  stayed  on  for 
years  after  their  baptism  into  the  Men- 
nonite church. 

Frits  Kuiper  was  a leading  figure  in 
the  1936  Mennonite  World  Conference, 
a speaker  and  active  participant  in  sev- 


eral of  the  later  ones.  During  the  Nazi 
occupation  of  Holland,  Brother  Kuiper 
was  a courageous  and  outspoken  critic  of 
that  and  any  other  system  of  thought 
conflicting  with  the  hallmarks  of  essential 
Christianity.  He  and  his  wife,  Ans,  were 
active  in  helping  Jewish  fugitives.  Frits 
Kuiper  was  the  author  of  a number  of 
books,  pamphlets,  occasional  writings, 
and  hundreds  of  articles.  His  last  book 
about  Lenin,  Barth,  and  Rosenzweig  is 
just  now  coming  off  the  press. 

Following  his  retirement  from  the 
ministry  in  1963  he  taught  for  three 
years  at  the  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary 
in  Montevideo,  Uruguay.  He  learned 
Spanish  specifically  for  that  assignment. 

The  cremation  of  the  body  took  place 
on  Mar.  12,  at  Westerveld,  N.  Holland. 


mennoscope 


A Note  of  Thanks  and  a 
Few  Words  About  1974 

In  its  February  quarterly  meeting  at 
Rosemont,  111.,  the  General  Board  noted 
that  contributions  from  the  church  for  the 
Board’s  work  had  increased  to  90  per- 
cent of  the  askings  during  1973.  The 
Board  requested  that  a message  of  grati- 
tude be  expressed  to  conferences,  con- 
gregations, and  individuals  who  faithfully 
shared  in  this  support.  This  is  a sizable 
increase  in  giving  over  the  two  preceding 
fiscal  periods  since  the  Board  began  its 
work  in  1971.  Thank  you  for  your  part 
in  this  effort. 

However,  the  financial  report  showed  a 
net  loss  for  1973  amounting  to  $4,666. 
Since  its  beginning  the  Board  has  needed 
to  operate  on  a deficit  basis.  During  the 
change  from  Mennonite  General  Confer- 
ence to  the  present  new  organization 
there  were  transitional  costs  amounting 
to  $57,222.  The  total  deficit,  including  the 
loss  of  $4,666  in  1973,  now  is  $61,888. 
Of  this  amount,  $50,000  is  to  be  paid 
from  contributions  received  for  the  1974 
and  1975  budgets.  The  balance  of  the 
deficit,  $11,888,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  re- 
ceived from  above-budget  contributions. 

The  General  Board  needs  to  receive 
100  percent  of  its  askings  in  order  to 
balance  its  budget.  During  1974  the 
asking  is  $1.50  per  member  for  a total 
constituency  of  90,000,  which  amounts  to 
$135,000. 

The  General  Board  serves  in  coordinat- 
ing and  giving  direction  to  the  total 
Mennonite  Church  program.  The  contin- 
ued support  and  prayers  of  the  church 
on  behalf  of  the  General  Board  will  be 
greatly  appreciated  during  this  time  when 


an  adequate  financial  base  is  being  estab- 
lished. — Mennonite  Church  General 
Board,  Ivan  Kauffmann,  associate  gen- 
eral secretary 

Mennonite  Yearbook  1 

Once  again  thou- 
sands of  bits  of  in- 
formation have  been 
organized  systemati- 
cally to  form  Men- 
nonite Yearbook  1974. 

Churches  are  listed 
in  regions  and  con- 
ferences or  districts. 

A new  district  in- 
cluded this  year  is 
the  New  York  State 
Fellowship.  House 
churches  and  intentional  communi- 
ties that  have  emerged  in  recent  years 
are  listed  for  the  first  time.  The  organi- 
zation and  work  of  the  church  is  reflected 
in  its  five  areas:  Congregational  Min- 
istries, Education,  Missions,  Publication, 
and  Mutual  Aid.  Inter-Mennonite  organi- 
zations, as  well  as  related  overseas 
Mennonite  churches  and  worldwide  Men- 
nonite bodies,  are  also  included. 

A directory  of  the  Beachy  Amish,  a 
complete  ministerial  directory  of  the 
Mennonite  Church,  and  13  tables  of  sta- 
tistical data  add  to  the  wealth  of  informa- 
tion included  in  this  sixty-fifth  volume 
of  Mennonite  Yearbook.  Available  directly 
from  Mennonite  Publishing  House,  616 
Walnut  Avenue,  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683,  or 
bookstores  for  $2.00. 

The  Bookrack  Evangelism  program 
of  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
and  Charities,  Salunga,  Pa.,  placed  the 
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highest  number  of  new  racks  in  1973  of 
any  agency  participating  in  the  Choice 
Books  program,  according  to  a report 
received  by  Lester  Hoover  from  Choice 
Books,  Hoover  is  director  of  Eastern 
Board’s  Bookrack  Evangelism  program 
and  supervisor  of  the  Lancaster,  Pa., 
area.  Fifty-six  new  racks  were  placed  by 
Eastern  Board  in  1973. 

Omar  Stahl,  missionary  in  Munich, 
Germany,  served  as  guest  speaker  at  the 
Colmar  Mennonite  Church  in  Colmar, 
France,  from  Feb.  8-10.  The  subject  for 
the  weekend  was  “Dynamic  Christian 
Witnessing  Today.”  One  evening  Omar 
showed  slides  of  the  Stahls’  ministry  to 
students  in  Munich.  “The  weekend  pro- 
vided good  opportunities  for  some  real 
in-depth  sharing  with  church  leaders,” 
reported  Omar.  "They  are  greatly  in- 
terested in  relating  to  the  ministry  of 
the  German  Mennonite  Home  Mission.” 
Omar  also  shared  with  four  brothers  of 
the  Mennonite  Home  Mission  on  Feb. 
25,  26,  in  a visit  to  Italy  to  consult 
about  further  relationships  in  a mission- 
ary setting  there. 

Jake  I.  Pauls  of  Newton,  Kan.,  will 
resign  as  director  of  youth  ministries 
for  the  Commission  on  Education,  GC 
Mennonite  Church,  Sept.  1.  His  future 
plans  are  not  definite,  but  he  plans  to 
stay  in  Newton  as  a part  of  the  New 
Creation  Fellowship.  Possible  involvement 
includes  teaching  Parent  Effectiveness 
Training  courses  and  working  with  Work 
Partners,  an  attempt  to  become  involved 
in  the  lives  of  a few  ex-prisoners  by 
providing  work  and  working  with  them. 

A Retreat  for  Deaf  People  — parents 
with  deaf  children,  people  with  hearing 
impairments,  pastors  and  people  with  a 
special  interest  in  this  area  of  need  — 
will  be  held  May  25-27  at  Laurelville 
Church  Center.  There  was  a 100  percent 
recommendation  from  last  year’s  partici- 
pants for  another  seminar.  This  year 
there  will  be  a total  family  focus.  Regis- 
tration $3.00.  Write  Laurelville  Menno- 
nite Church  Center,  R.  5,  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Pa.  15666,  for  information. 

Powerful  biblical  exposition,  animated 
discussion,  and  gracious  hospitality  were 
some  of  the  obvious  characteristics  of  the 
fifteenth  annual  sessions  of  the  Confer- 
ence of  Mennonites  of  Saskatchewan,  held 
at  Herbert  Mennonite  Church,  Feb.  22, 
23.  Five  sermons  based  on  the  pastoral 
letters  to  Timothy  by  Paul  Miller,  of 
Goshen  Biblical  Seminary,  punctuated  the 
regular  business  deliberations.  He  spoke 
on  the  general  theme  “In  Pursuit  of 
Our  Mission.” 

In  a recent  eight  to  one  decision, 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decided  that  a 
conscientious  objector  who  served  two 
years  of  alternate  service  is  not  eligible 
for  veterans’  educational  benefits.  These 


benefits  are  provided  under  the  1967 
Veterans  Readjustment  Benefits  Act  for 
veterans  who  served  on  “active  duty”  for 
at  least  180  days  subsequent  to  Jan.  31, 
1955,  and  were  discharged  under  honor- 
able conditions. 

The  Mennonite  congregation  in  Gia 
Dinh,  Vietnam,  has  started  a new  Bible 
school  course  on  evangelism  with  Jim 
Klassen,  MCC  worker  and  graduate  of 
Goshen  Seminary,  as  teacher.  Enrollment 
is  30,  the  highest  number  yet. 

Camp  Hebron,  R.  2,  Halifax,  Pa., 
has  its  summer  programs  mapped  out. 
These  include  canoe  trips,  horse  trails, 
bike  hikes,  regular  boys’  and  girls’  and 
family  camps.  There  will  also  be  a cross- 
cultural  camp  for  youth  15  and  up.  An- 
other feature  is  outdoor  camping.  Then 
there  will  be  Bible  conferences,  marriage 
enrichment,  spiritual  life,  and  a singles’ 
camp  for  adults.  Write  Camp  Hebron, 
Inc.,  Secretary’s  Office,  Salunga,  Pa. 
17538,  for  further  information. 

Project  Teach,  an  experience-based 
learning  experience  for  church  school 
teachers,  is  in  process  on  the  Hesston 
College  campus  Mar.  25-29.  The  codi- 
rectors of  the  project  are  Alvin  J.  Beachy 
and  John  Lederach.  The  joint  sponsors  of 
the  project  are  Bethel  College,  Hesston 
College,  the  General  Conference  Com- 
mission on  Education  (Newton),  and  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Min- 
istries (Goshen).  Leaders  for  the  workshop 
are  Anne  Ropp,  music;  Frank  Ward, 
drama;  Paul  Friesen,  art;  David  Helmuth 
and  Melva  Kauffman,  audiovisuals  and 
learning  center;  John  Lederach,  worship. 

Three  Mennonite  Colleges  — Con- 
rad Grebel,  Goshen,  and  Hesston  — have 
recognized  TourM  agination  as  a valid 
learning  experience  in  Anabaptist  Men- 
nonite history  and  will  grant  three  cred- 
its for  a three-week  tour  and  two  for 
the  fifteen-day  tours.  (Or  the  Canadian 
equivalent  of  three  credits.)  Persons 
participating  in  a TourMagination  event 
for  credit  are  expected  to  complete  cer- 
tain pre-tour,  on-tour  and  post-tour 
reading  and  reporting  requirements.  The 
first  tour  to  benefit  from  these  arrange- 
ments will  be  the  TourMagination- 
Out-Spokin’  bike  tour,  Apr.  29  to  May  20. 
Negotiations  are  under  way  with  several 
other  Mennonite  and  General  Conference 
Mennonite  colleges  to  join  TourMagina- 
tion to  their  programs.  Papers  and  re- 
ports will  be  evaluated  by  the  TM  tour 
directors  and  resource  persons  serving 
as  adjunct  professor  to  the  colleges. 

The  1974  North  American  Mennonite 
Conference  for  camp  and  Christian  edu- 
cation leaders  will  be  held  at  Camp 
Friedenswald,  Cassopolis,  Mich.,  Apr.  2-4. 
The  resignation  of  John  R.  Smucker,  ef- 
fective on  Apr.  30,  will  focus  the  need  to 
reevaluate  Mennonite  Camping  Associa- 


tion and  its  role.  For  further  information, 
write  John  R.  Smucker,  1615  S.  Main, 
Goshen,  Ind.  46526,  or  call  (219)  533- 
7067. 

James  Stauffer,  missionary  in  Viet- 
nam, recently  wrote,  “With  the  price  of 
gasoline  at  $1.65  (U.S.)  per  gallon,  we 
have  curtailed  the  use  of  cars.  The  Beid- 
lers  and  Duane  Bishop  in  Can  Tho  have 
switched  to  bikes  altogether.  Here  in 
Saigon  we  use  them  on  a supplemental 
basis.” 

Dave  and  Ruth  Warfel  returned  to 
the  U.S.  from  service  in  La  Ceiba,  Hon- 
duras, on  Mar.  1.  Their  address  is  847 
South  College  Ave.,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
22801. 

John  Bomberger  arrived  in  the  U.S. 
on  Mar.  10  after  completing  a term  of 
service  in  Tegucigalpa,  Honduras.  His 
address  is  Elm,  Pa.  17521. 

Funds  were  advanced  in  February  by 
Eastern  Mennonite  Board  to  the  Hondur- 
as Mennonite  Church  to  enable  the  pur- 
chase of  a lot  for  a church  facility  in  San 
Pedro  Sula,  Honduras.  “San  Pedro  Sula 
has  been  called  the  fastest-growing  city 
in  Central  America,”  said  Harold  Stauf- 
fer, secretary  of  overseas  ministries. 
“The  Honduras  Mennonite  Church  feels 
it  is  a strategic  location,  and  we  agree 
with  them.”  The  Honduras  Church  has 
had  previous  involvement  in  San  Pedro 
Sula,  with  congregations  meeting  at  two 
locations. 

James  Kratz,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  has  re- 
signed as  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
overseas  associate  secretary  effective 
on  Sept.  1.  James  and  Dorothy  Kratz 
served  among  the  Toba  Indians  in  the 
Chaco  of  northern  Argentina  from  1960 
to  1967.  Since  June  1967  James  has  been 
responsible  for  administering  the  Board 
program  in  Latin  America.  He  has  car- 
ried responsibility  for  the  Board’s  over- 
seas financial  planning  and  budgeting. 
His  plans  for  the  future  are  indefinite. 

A young  Brazilian  medical  doctor 
located  in  Araguacema,  Brazil,  in  mid- 
January.  “We  had  rumors  that  a doctor 
might  come  but  never  expected  it  to 
happen,”  wrote  Robert  Gerber,  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions  worker.  By  grant- 
ing the  doctor  use  of  their  facilities,  the 
administrative  committee  of  the  local 
clinic,  staffed  by  two  Mennonite  nurses 
from  Paraguay,  hoped  to  encourage  him 
to  remain  in  Araguacema.  As  a govern- 
ment employee,  the  physician  provides 
four  hours  of  free  community  service 
each  day. 

The  following  films  focus  on  the  fam- 
ily-life emphasis  of  the  church  for  1974: 
Different  with  Dignity , 1973,  13-minute 
color  motion  picture,  rental  $15.  Through 
three  short  vignettes,  sexual  roles  and 
male/female  identities  are  clarified. 
Women,  Amen,  1973,  12-min.  color  mo- 
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tion  picture,  rental  $15.  A film  which 
candidly  deals  with  many  of  the  issues 
involved  in  the  current  discussion  on  the 
changing  roles  of  women.  Very  useful  in 
relation  to  the  MBCM  study  document 
on  the  role  of  women  which  is  to  be  sent 
to  congregations  this  spring.  Hello, 
Up  There,  1973,  8-minute  color  motion 
picture,  rental  $10.  Through  animation 
and  the  voices  of  children  we  are  intro- 
duced to  a waist-high  view  of  the  world 
that  we  adults  seldom  think  about  . . . 
a rich  compendium  of  illustrations  of  how 
children  conceive  of  their  environment, 
themselves,  and  adults.  All  three  are 
available  through  Mennonite  Audiovisual 
Services,  1110  North  Main  Street,  Second 
Floor,  Goshen,  Ind.  46526;  (219)  533- 
0551. 

Martha  Smith,  associate  chaplain  at 
the  La  Junta  Medical  Center,  La  Junta, 
Colo.,  wrote  of  her  experience:  “My 
work  is  very  rewarding.  I have  discovered 
little  resistance  in  terms  of  my  being  a 
woman  and  filling  a traditionally  male 
role.”  Martha  graduated  from  Associated 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  and  before  moving  to  La  Junta 
served  as  student  pastor  at  Oak  Grove 
Mennonite  Church,  Smith ville,  Ohio.  “It 
was  freeing  to  realize  that  discipleship 
is  not  a burdensome  lifestyle,  but  a joy- 
ful one,”  she  said  of  her  experience  at 
Oak  Grove.  She  is  originally  from  Hager- 
man  Mennonite  Church,  Uniondale,  Ont. 
The  La  Junta  Medical  Center  is  admin- 
istered by  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Elkhart,  Ind. 

The  Choraleers,  a group  of  35  teen- 
agers from  Lancaster,  Pa.,  recently  re- 
corded contemporary  songs  for  a new 
stereo  album,  titled  Music  to  Bridge  the 
Gap.  Accompaniment  included  piano  and 
guitar  music.  Among  the  12  songs  on  the 
album  are:  “Morning  Has  Broken,” 

“Freely,  Freely,”  “God  Is  My  Song,” 
“Why  Should  I Worry  or  Fret.”  The 
Choraleers  seek  to  share  Christ  and 
themselves  through  music,  according  to 
conductor  Arnold  Moshier.  The  new 
record  — their  fifth  — will  also  be  avail- 
able in  cassettes.  This  summer  the  chorus 
will  divide  into  three  groups  to  visit 
Puerto  Rico,  Central  America,  and  South- 
ern U.S.A.  to  present  Christ  in  song. 
For  more  information,  write:  Arnold 

Moshier,  Recordings,  8 Meadow  Lane, 
Smoketown,  Pa.  17576. 

Tour  Holland  on  a bike!  Out-Spokin’ 
and  Hesston  (Kan.)  College  are  taking 
applications  for  another  jointly  sponsored 
tour  — ages  18-65  invited.  College  credit 
may  be  arranged.  Features  of  the  Holland 
hike  May  20  to  June  6 include  visits  to 
the  Menno  Simons  Memorial  Church,  a 
cheese  market,  and  Anne  Frank’s  House. 
Leading  the  Holland  tour  are  Liz  Huns- 
berger,  physical  education  instructor  at 


Hesston  College,  and  Jerry  Miller,  direc- 
tor of  Out-Spokin’,  a self-supporting 
program  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, Elkhart,  Ind.  For  more  information 
write:  Liz  Hunsberger,  Hesston  College, 
Hesston,  Kan.  67062. 

Special  meetings:  Abe  Hoover,  Leba- 
non, Pa.,  at  Kauffman,  Manheim,  Pa., 
Mar.  24-31.  Herman  Click,  Atglen,  Pa., 
at  Hernley,  Manheim,  Pa.,  Mar.  30  to 
Apr.  7.  Paul  Miller,  Goshen,  Ind.,  at 
Wooster,  Ohio,  Apr.  12-14.  John  F. 
Garber,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  at  Tavistock, 
Ont.,  Apr.  7-9. 

Ella  May  Miller,  Heart  to  Heart 
speaker,  will  serve  as  a resource  person 
for  ministers’  wives  at  a ministers’  in- 
stitute, April  30  to  May  2,  at  Malone 
College,  Canton,  Ohio. 

New  members  by  baptism:  four  at 
Huber,  New  Carlisle,  Ohio;  three  at  East 
Union,  Kalona,  Iowa;  eight  at  Waterford, 
Goshen,  Ind.;  one  at  Cedar  Grove, 
Greencastle,  Pa. 

Change  of  address:  Nelson  W.  Mar- 
tin, Pottsville,  Pa.,  to  121  Walnut  St., 
Cressona,  Pa.  17929. 


readers  say 

Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  comment 
on  printed  articles. 

In  the  article,  "Extending  the  Hand”  (Feb. 
26),  it  is  stated  that  H.  K.  Gottwals  was  the 
Franconia  Conference  representative  to  aid  Men- 
nonite migrating  from  Russia  to  North  America 
in  1872-74.  Actually  it  was  Herman  K.  Gott- 
shall  (also  spelled  Godshalk  or  Godshall  but  not 
Gottwals,  as  that  is  quite  another  family,  also 
found  in  eastern  Pennsylvania). 

This  Herman  Gottshall,  1818-1905,  was  the 
youngest  of  eleven  children  of  Preacher  Jacob 
Gottshall  of  the  Franconia  congregation  and 
his  wife,  Barbara  Kindig.  Herman  married 
Catharine  Alderfer,  whose  father  and  grandfather 
had  operated  a mill  in  Lower  Salford  Twp.  Her- 
man and  brothers  William  and  Samuel  operated 
a mill  along  Branch  Creek  in  Upper  Salford  Twp. 
He  later  moved  to  another  location  some  miles 
eastward  which  is  now  in  the  Borough  of  Sou- 
derton.  Here  he  established  a hay  baling  busi- 
ness in  1860  and  a mill  in  1864  (present  day 
Moyer  & Son). 

He  also  helped  to  organize  the  Union  National 
Bank  in  Souderton  and  with  his  brother  Samuel 
led  the  movement  which  resulted  in  the  building 
of  the  first  Mennonite  meetinghouse  in  Souderton 
on  W.  Chestnut  St.  in  1879.  He  was  superin- 
tendent and  chorister  of  the  German  Sunday 
school  which  began  there  in  1880.  Through  his 
help,  some  Russian  Mennonite  immigrants  were 
temporarily  housed  in  a building  on  North  Main 
St.,  on  the  west  side  (second  building  north  of 
Summit  St.).  He  and  his  family  are  buried  in  the 
old  section  of  the  cemetery  adjoining  the  church. 
— Warren  Kriebel,  Souderton,  Pa. 

« • o 

Yes,  yes,  Brother  Menno.  You’ll  B.  Hurd!  In 
fact  we  “hurd”  you  the  first  time!  Your  ap- 
proach to  “Women’s  Lib  — I Question”  (Feb. 
19)  does  have  some  hard  questions.  A careful 
reading  should  take  one  in  fairness  to  the  Scrip- 
tures where  God  gives  all  the  answers.  I had 
to  think  of  our  Brother  Job.  After  hearing  a lot 
of  argument  that  only  stimulated  heat  and  got 


him  nowhere,  there  came  a whirlwind  across  the 
plain  and  God  began  to  ask  questions,  about  84 
of  them,  that  only  He  could  answer.  And  Job 
declared,  “ . . . therefore  have  I uttered  that  I 
understood  not.  . . . Wherefore  I abhor  myself, 
and  repent  in  dust  and  ashes.” 

And  now  you  are  “hurd,”  not  from  the  whirl- 
wind, but  from  the  Wilderness  of  Anon.  You 
need  no  apology  or  any  concealment  for  that 
style  of  writing,  and  certainly  not  for  what  you 
said!  The  writer  of  Hebrews  had  good  reason 
for  standing  back  while  he  spoke,  but  you?  So 
why  not  come  out  of  the  brush? 

But,  if  there  should  be  any  obstreperous  wom- 
en who  sincerely  “hurd”  your  wise  questions,  I 
would  expect  the  effect  as  from  the  whirlwind 
— a new  vision  of  the  Almighty,  "wherefore  I 
. . . repent  in  dust  and  ashes.  ’ Or  any  malicious 
men  who  so  delight  in  brow-beating  those  whom 
God  created  to  be  their  help  and  benediction, 
that  they  too  would  abhor  themselves  at  the 
voice  from  the  whirlwind  (and  from  Anon! ) and 
humbly  repent!  — Marcus  Lind,  Salem,  Ore. 

• o o 

Regarding  Menno  B.  Hurd  (Feb.  19),  who 
would  argue  with  God?  It  is  He,  not  man,  who 
decided  the  order  of  headship.  And,  it  is  God, 
through  Christ,  who  liberates  me  so  that  what- 
ever interpretation  the  men  in  my  life  make  on 
this  subject  (and  doesn't  this  have  much  to  do 
with  what  is  right  or  wrong  for  me?),  1 am 
free!  Pity  the  woman  whose  freedom  is  limited 
to,  bound  by,  or  dependent  upon  man.  Pity  too, 
the  man  so  bound  by  his  position  of  power  that 
he  cannot  be  free  to  love.  In  contrast  we  see 
the  woman  who  has  discovered  the  freedom  of 
subjection,  and  the  man  who  has  the  freedom  to 
love  — without  fear  of  losing  his  “status.” 

The  liberated-in-Christ  woman  (and  what 
other  liberation  is  there,  really?)  even  though 
she  may  be  used  at  times  as  a “doormat,” 
ignored  as  a person  etc.,  etc.,  should  recognize 
that  man’s  role  — to  be  as  Christ  — is  certainly 
more  difficult  than  her  own;  she  will  pray  for 
him  rather  than  try  to  run  competition  with  him. 

Christian  wives  also  need  reminder  that  “if 
any  obey  not  the  Word  [to  love  as  Christ 
loves?]  they  also  may,  WITHOUT  THE  WORD, 
be  won  by  the  conduct  [which  is  really  what 
the  original  word  meant]  of  the  wife.”  It  is  our 
nature  to  nag  with  “the  Bible  says  . . . 
“when  man  fails,  but  it  isn’t  our  "place”  to  do 
so.  We  are  to  live  in  subjection  so  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  free  to  work. 

Really,  God  has  given  both  men  and  women 
attractive,  creative,  fulfilling  roles.  I am  grateful 
to  be  a woman  — Mrs.  Jacob  Miller,  Greenwood, 
Del. 

0 0 0 

From  my  corner  of  the  East  I am  still  poring 
over  local  newspapers  and  magazines  trying  to 
find  out  why,  in  an  era  when  men  travel  to  the 
moon  and  back,  expectations  — “comet  of  the 
century”  and  “visible  to  the  naked  eye”  — and 
calculations  about  Kohoutek  went  kaput.  Those 
of  us  who  scorn  the  religious  fanatics  who  from 
time  to  time  set  the  date  of  Christ’s  return  and 
retire  to  the  mountaintop  to  await  the  appear- 
ance must  now,  on  the  demise  of  Kohoutek,  join 
them  and  come  down  the  mountain  dragging 
our  stargazing  apparatus  with  us. 

I am  chagrined  I so  easily  succumbed  to  the 
celestial  excitement  and  never  once  questioned 
the  spectacle  would  be  anything  less  than  what 
the  astronomical  circles  proclaimed.  So  did  we 
all  search  the  heavens. 

See  a cluster  of  Mennonite  missionaries  in 
late  December  at  their  yearly  conclave  leaning 
over  a third-floor  hotel  fire  escape  stairs  scanning 
the  fiery  evening  sky  above  the  snowpacked  roof- 
tops of  our  Hokkaido  town,  haggling  about 
whether  the  tardy  Kohoutek  is  supposed  to  be 
visible  at  sunrise  or  sunset  in  our  part  of  the 
world  (if  geography  makes  any  difference). 

Even  Gospel  Herald  in  a burst  of  sectarian  bias 
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focused  its  Mennoscope  on  the  subject  (Jan.  1, 
1974)  listing  Kohoutek  along  with  mission  news 
and  new  members  by  baptism. 

1 missed  Kohoutek.  (Can  one  grieve  over  a 
comet?)  Something  in  me  is  loathe  to  pick  a 
moral  out  of  the  starry  residue  our  subject 
evokes.  Yet,  if,  as  a generation  used  to  the 
authority  of  scientific  divinations  we  stand  slightly 
betrayed  about  Kohoutek,  we  are  also  fore- 
warned: how  readily  we  did  “follow  the  crowd” 
on  that  one!  — Mary  Alene  Miller,  Hokkaido, 
Japan. 


births 

"Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord"  (Psalm  127:3) 

Buschert,  Edward  and  Gloria  (Good),  Car- 
stairs,  Alta.,  first  child,  Brian  Lee,  born  on  Feb. 
4, 1974;  received  for  adoption,  Feb.  26,  1974. 

Helmuth,  Milton  and  Mary  (Schrock),  Flint, 
Mich.,  second  child,  first  son,  Gregory  Christopher, 
Feb.  21, 1974. 

Hiebert,  Henrv  and  LaDean  (Lentzner), 
Wheat  Ridge,  Colo.,  first  child,  Melissa  Ranae, 
Feb.  22,  1974. 

Jones,  Winford  and  Ulonda  (Mishler),  Topeka, 
Ind.,  second  child,  first  daughter.  Heather  Nicole, 
Feb.  23,  1974. 

Lapp,  Loren  and  Elizabeth  (Wittmer),  Hart- 
ville,  Ohio,  second  child,  first  son,  Jason  David, 
Mar.  5,  1974. 

Lapp,  Samuel  and  Helen  (Longenecker), 
Lansdale,  Pa.,  third  child,  second  son,  David 
Bradford,  Mar.  7,  1974. 

Leichty,  Russell  and  Hazel  (Imhoff),  Ft. 
Wayne,  Ind.,  third  son,  Chad  Edwin,  Feb.  9, 
1974. 

McBrier,  Dennis  and  Doris  (Ramer),  Kendal- 
ville,  Ind.,  first  child,  Brandon  Corey,  Feb.  26, 
1974. 

Miller,  Dean  and  Ardis  (Troyer),  Fairview, 
Mich.,  first  child,  Brandon  Dean,  Dec.  18,  1973. 

Miller,  Donald  and  Jeanette  (Nauman), 
Ulysses,  Pa.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Dan- 
ellejoy,  Feb.  27, 1974. 

Miller,  Gaylord  and  Marilyn  (Miller),  Topeka, 
Ind.,  sixth  child,  fourth  son,  Chad  Layne,  Mar, 
3,  1974. 

Schildt,  Ken  and  Charlene  (Gerber),  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Mark  Anthony,  Jan.  14,  1974. 

Shetler,  George  and  Sally  (Zook),  Orrville, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Kaleb,  Dec.  12,  1973. 

Springer,  Keith  and  Kathy  (Newcomer),  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  first  child,  Ryan  Elliott,  Feb.  17, 
1974. 

Suter,  David  and  Mary  Ann  (Miller),  College 
Park,  Ga.,  second  son,  Robert  Neil,  Feb.  25, 
1974. 

Swartzendruber,  Ron  and  Sara  (Yoder),  Free- 
man, S.D.,  first  child,  Molliejo,  Feb.  19,  1974. 

Yoder,  Martin  and  Evangeline  (Delp),  Mt. 
Eaton,  Ohio,  third  child,  second  daughter, 
Melisa  Diane,  Dec.  29,  1973. 

Zehr,  Steven  and  Cindy  (Muncy),  Fisher,  111., 
first  child,  Heather  Marie,  Feb.  24,  1974. 


marriages 

May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes  estab- 
lished by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six  months' 
free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to 
those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald  if  the 
address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Adwell  — Birkey.  — Mike  Adwell,  Paxton, 
111.,  Baptist  Church,  and  Teri  Birkey,  Paxton,  111., 
East  Bend  cong.,  Feb.  17,  1974. 

Bontrager  — Coblentz.  — Dan  Bontrager, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa,  and  Gloria  Coblentz,  Alli- 
ance, Ohio,  First  Mennonite  cong..  Canton,  Ohio, 
by  Terry  Burkhalter,  Jan.  26,  1974. 


obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  those  who  are  bereaved. 

Davis,  Ray  Eston,  son  of  Evers  and  Ora  (Mas- 
on) Davis,  was  born  at  Elks  Garden,  W.Va., 
June  11,  1906;  died  of  cancer  at  Gettysburg, 
Pa.,  Dec.  9,  1973;  aged  67  y.  5 m.  28  d.  He  was 
married  to  Anna  Merle  Feaster,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  one  daughter  (Mrs.  Dwight 
G.  Cook),  3 sisters  (Mrs.  Albert  Kane,  Mrs. 
Arbutus  Toner,  and  Mrs.  Mae  Vendetti),  and  3 
brothers  (Earl,  Stewart,  and  Lester).  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Monahan  Funeral 
Home  on  Dec.  12,  in  charge  of  Robert  L. 
Shreiner,  pastor  of  the  Bethel  Mennonite  Church; 
interment  in  the  Oak  Lawn  Memorial  Gardens, 
Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Eash,  Elmer  E.,  son  of  Perry  D.  and  Esther 
(Miller)  Eash,  was  born  in  Lagrange  Co.,  Ind., 
Oct.  31,  1946;  died  of  virus  pneumonia  at  the 
Goshen  General  Hospital,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Mar.  1, 
1974;  aged  27  y.  4 m.  1 d.  He  was  married  to 
Mary  E.  Bontrager,  who  survives.  Surviving  are 
3 children  (Gail  Lyn,  Sheila  Ranae,  and  Eydie 
Irene).  He  was  a member  of  the  First  Mennonite 
Church,  Middlebury,  Ind.,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Mar.  4,  in  charge  of  Samuel  J. 
Troyer;  interment  in  Grace  Lawn  Cemetery. 

Hershey,  Mae  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Levi 
and  Katherine  Hertzler,  was  born  at  Concord, 
Tenn.,  Dec.  22,  1877;  died  at  Chicago,  111.,  Feb. 
22,  1974;  aged  96  y.  2 m.  On  Dec.  27,  1904, 
she  was  married  to  Tobias  K.  Hershey,  who  pre- 
ceded her  in  death  on  Oct.  31,  1966.  Surviving 
are  one  daughter  (Beatrice — Mrs.  William  E. 
Hallman),  one  son  (Lester  T.),  6 grandchildren, 
five  great-grandchildren,  one  sister  (Ida — Mrs. 
L.  J.  Powell),  and  one  brother  (Milford  Hertzler). 
She  was  preceded  in  death  by  three  brothers 
(Eugene,  Truman,  and  Melvin).  She  with  her 
husband  were  missionaries  for  three  years  at 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  and  in  Argentina  for  31 
years.  She  was  a member  of  the  Zion  Mennonite 
Church,  Birdsboro,  Pa.  Funeral  services  were 
held  in  Chicago,  in  charge  of  Elvin  V.  Snyder 
and  Guillermo  Espinoza,  and  at  the  Hershey 
Mennonite  Church,  Hershey,  Pa.,  in  charge  of 
Melvin  Barge,  J.  D.  Graber,  and  Sanford  Her- 
shey; interment  in  the  adjoining  cemetery. 

Klingelsmith,  Lisa,  daughter  of  Bruce  and 
Charlotte  (Zehr)  Klingelsmith,  was  born  at 
Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Apr.  19,  1970;  died  from  a lung 
infection  following  a liver  transplant  in  New 
York  City,  N.Y.,  Feb.  25,  1974;  aged  3 y.  10  m. 
19  d.  Surviving  are  3 brothers  (Kenneth,  Kevin, 
and  Karl),  one  sister  (Leah),  and  her  grandpar- 
ents (Linford  and  Marie  Klingelsmith  and  Freida 
Zehr).  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Clarence 
Center  Mennonite  Church,  Akron,  N.Y.,  Mar.  1, 
in  charge  of  Howard  S.  Bauman;  interment  in 
the  Goode  Cemetery. 

Kooker,  Abraham  H.,  Sr.,  son  of  Oswin  S. 
and  Emma  (Hetrick)  Kooker,  was  born  in  Sellers- 
viile,  Pa.,  Aug.  23,  1889;  died  at  the  Grand  View 
Hospital,  SelTersville,  Pa.,  Feb.  22,  1974;  aged 
84  y.  5 m.  30  d.  He  was  married  to  Elsie  Alle- 
bach,  who  preceded  him  in  death  in  1918.  He 
was  later  married  to  Katie  W.  Histand,  who  died 
in  June  1966.  Surviving  are  3 sons  (Abraham, 
Jr.,  Joseph  H.,  and  Richard  H.)  2 daughters 
(Ruth — Mrs.  John  Yoder  and  Pauline — Mrs. 
Ray  Donald  Bergey),  16  grandchildren,  15  great- 
grandchildren, and  a twin  brother  (Oswin  H.). 
He  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 sons  and  a 
daughter.  He  was  a member  of  the  Rockhill 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Feb.  26,  in  charge  of  Henry  L.  Ruth; 
interment  in  the  Rockhill  Cemetery. 

Manahan,  Mark  E.,  son  of  Calvin  D.  and 
Violet  E.  (Wenschhoff)  Manahan,  was  born  at 
Gettysburg,  Pa.,  January  1953;  died  in  an  air- 
plane accident  in  Perry  Co.,  Pa.,  Nov.  25,  1973; 
aged  20  y.  Surviving  are  his  father,  one  brother 


(Robert),  and  one  sister  (Marjie  Manahan).  His 
mother  and  a brother  (Calvin  D.,  Jr.)  died  in 
the  same  airplane  crash.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Bethel  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Monahan  Funeral  Home  on 
Nov.  29,  in  charge  of  Philip  Bower;  interment 
in  the  Oak  Lawn  Memorial  Gardens,  Gettysburg. 

Martin,  Bonnie  Sue,  daughter  of  Elvin  M. 
and  Lois  (Shellenberger),  was  born  at  Ephrata, 
Pa.,  Sept.  22,  1973;  died  at  the  Ephrata  Com- 
munity Hospital  on  Mar.  1,  1974;  aged  5 m. 
7 d.  She  is  survived  by  her  parents,  grand- 
parents (Edwin  S.  and  Elizabeth  S.  Martin,  Mar- 
lin C.  and  Ruth  Peters  Shellenberger),  and  the 
maternal  great-grandparents  (William  H.  and 
Joyce  Shelley  Shellenberger).  Funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  at  the  Nissley  Funeral  Home, 
Mt.  Joy,  Pa.,  in  charge  of  Harvey  M.  Zimmer- 
man and  Norman  G.  Shenk;  interment  in  the 
Erisman  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Swartzendruber,  Ella,  daughter  of  John 
and  Lizzie  (Litwiller)  Augsburger,  was  born  at 
Fisher,  111.,  Dec.  11,  1897;  died  of  cancer  at 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Feb.  25,  1974;  aged  76  y.  2 m. 
14  d.  On  Dec.  15,  1921,  she  was  married  to  Fred 
Swartzendruber,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  2 daughters  (Esther  — Mrs.  Melvin  Glick 
and  Edith  — Mrs.  Marvin  Nafziger),  2 sons 
(Frederick  and  John).  18  grandchildren,  and  2 
sisters  (Mrs.  Willard  Leichty  and  Grace).  She 
was  a member  of  the  College  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Feb.  27,  in  charge  of  Robert  Detweiler,  Levi  C. 
Hartzler,  and  John  H.  Mosemann;  interment  in 
the  Elkhart  Prairie  Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Korie  A.,  son  of  Samuel  K.  and  Bar- 
bara (Peachey)  Yoder,  was  born  at  Allensville, 
Pa.,  Feb.  3,  1893;  died  at  the  Doctor’s  Hospital, 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  Feb.  18,  1974;  aged  81  y.  15  d. 
On  Nov.  15,  1924,  he  was  married  to  Clara 
Steiner,  who  preceded  him  in  death  on  Nov. 
6,  1927.  On  Feb.  22,  1930,  he  was  married  to 
Miriam  Ranck,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
3 children  (Ruth  — Mrs.  Roy  Martin,  David,  and 
Paul),  17  grandchildren,  and  2 brothers  (Samuel 
M.  and  Stephen).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by 
one  son,  3 sisters,  3 brothers,  and  2 grandchil- 
dren. He  was  a member  of  the  Tuttle  Avenue 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Feb.  22,  in  charge  of  John  H.  Shenk. 

Yoder,  Lee,  son  of  Samuel  and  Nancy  (Stutz- 
man)  Yoder,  was  born  in  Kokomo,  Ind.,  Aug.  6, 
1905;  died  on  Feb.  15,  1974;  aged  68  y.  6 m. 
9 d.  On  Dec.  25,  1931,  he  was  married  to  Lena 
Miller,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 sons 
and  9 daughters  (Samuel,  Wilbur,  Oman,  Stanley, 
Barbara  Ann  Yoder,  Oneida  Brown,  Joy  Court- 
ney, Iona  Swartzentruber,  Nancy  Duncan,  Ima 
Jean,  Karen,  Lenea  Richmond,  and  Becky),  17 
grandchildren,  2 sisters  (Elizabeth  Yoder  and 
Mrs.  Fannie  Swartzentruber),  and  one  brother 
(Aden).  He  was  a member  of  the  Greenwood 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Feb.  19,  in  charge  of  John  F.  Mishler 
and  Alvin  Mast;  interment  in  the  adjoining  ceme- 
tery. 


Cover  photo  by  Daniel  Hertzler.  Motto  on  Menno 
Simons'  marker,  p.  263,  by  Atlee  Beechy. 


calendar 

Homecoming,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  Apr.  26-28. 

Iowa-Nebraska  District  Conference  at  First  Mennonite 
Church,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  Aug.  13-15. 
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Spain  Amends  Stiff  Law  on 
Conscientious  Objectors 

A new  Spanish  law  will  enable  jailed 
conscientious  objectors  to  military  service 
to  serve  their  sentences  and  then  go  free 
without  fear  of  rearrest  for  the  same  of- 
fense. 

Madrid  Radio  said  a group  of  31  con- 
scientious objectors  has  already  been  re- 
leased from  Cadiz  Prison  in  southern 
Spain,  and  that  150  more  are  expected  to 
be  released  shortly.  The  new  law  does 
away  with  consecutive  charges  and  sen- 
tences for  continued  refusal  to  serve  in 
the  armed  forces. 

According  to  Radio  Independent  Spain, 
which  operates  outside  the  country, 
there  are  220  conscientious  objectors  in 
Spanish  jails  — all  of  them,  except  for 
four  Roman  Catholics,  members  of  Jeho- 
vah’s Witnesses. 

U.S.  Giving  to  CROP  up  40  Percent 
During  ’73 

American  contributions  to  the  food 
program  of  CROP,  the  Community  Hun- 
ger Appeal,  increased  by  nearly  40  per- 
cent in  1973. 

The  agency,  based  in  Elkhart,  Ind., 
reported  that  in  a year  when  the  nation 
faced  food  and  fuel  shortages  Americans 
gave  $3,204,671,  through  CROP,  to  feed 
the  needy  in  30  countries.  The  1973 
figure  for  food  was  $863,099  higher  than 
1972. 

In  addition  to  the  food  program,  $2,- 
036,765  was  credited  to  the  1973  Cloth- 
ing Appeal,  which  CROP  administers. 
The  increase  in  giving  was  attributed  in 
part  to  emergency  situations  caused  by 
an  earthquake  in  Nicaragua,  floods  in 
India,  and  drought  in  Africa. 

United  Church  Clergyman  Opposes  Mer- 
ger 

The  religious  trend  today  is  diversity, 
not  uniformity.  Rev.  George  Goth  of 
Metropolitan  United  Church,  London, 
Ont.,  said. 

According  to  Dr.  Goth,  the  proposed 
union  of  the  Anglican  and  United  Church- 
es and  the  Disciples  of  Christ  is  15  to 
20  years  out  of  date. 

“If  the  United  Church  and  Anglicans 
were  united,  both  traditions  would  be 
smothered,”  Dr.  Goth  said  in  an  inter- 
view. “The  100  bishops  to  be  set  up  ac- 


cording to  the  Plan  of  Union  would 
smother  us  in  a tremendous  bureaucracy.” 

Korean  Christians  Appeal  to  Americans 
In  the  face  of  increasing  intimidation, 
arrests,  and  imprisonment,  South  Korean 
Christians  and  students  have  issued  ur- 
gent appeals  to  Americans  to  help  allevi- 
ate the  police  state  conditions  that  have 
prevailed  since  President  Park  Chung 
Hee’s  Jan.  8 “emergency  measures.” 

A south  Korean  clergy  and  laity  group, 
in  a statement  addressed  to  U.S.  Chris- 
tians, said,  “We  solicit  your  ardent 
prayers  for  your  Korean  brothers  who 
are  struggling  for  democracy  and  free- 
dom of  faith.  We  need  your  strong  en- 
couragement and  support  more  than 
ever.” 

Students  at  Seoul  National  University, 
where  a ground  swell  of  student  protest 
originated  on  Oct.  2,  said  in  a statement 
to  “democratic  Americans”: 

“You  must  remember  that  so  long  as 
America  supports  the  dictatorial  regime 
in  our  land,  our  people  are  bound  to  be- 
come anti-American  in  the  near  future. 
You  will  surely  understand  that  dictators 
of  many  Asian  countries  are  not  your 
true  friends,  and  that  your  support  for 
them  will  not  serve  your  national  inter- 
ests.” 

Soviet  Evangelicals  Apply  to  Leave 

The  weekly  periodical  of  the  Swedish 
Baptist  Union  reported  that  a group  of 
evangelical  Baptists  in  Siberia  have  re- 
quested permission  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union. 

According  to  an  article  in  Veckoposten, 
the  Baptists  in  the  city  of  Barnaul  have 
said  that  they  are  of  German  origin  and 
wish  to  emigrate  to  West  Germany. 
They  reportedly  cited  as  a precedent 
permission  given  to  Soviet  Jews  to  emi- 
grate. 

Veckoposten  s editor,  Sven  Svenson, 
said  the  report  was  the  first  he  has  heard 
of  evangelical  Baptists  requesting  permis- 
sion to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet  Union. 


Conference  on  Holy  Spirit  in  Jerusalem 

A dramatic  healing  service  led  by  evan- 
gelist Kathryn  Kuhlman,  a message  from 
Israeli  Prime  Minister  Golda  Meir,  and 
three  days  of  praying  and  chanting  fellow- 


ship highlighted  the  First  World  Confer- 
ence on  the  Holy  Spirit  just  ended  in 
Jerusalem. 

A press  report  said  that  more  than  200 
of  the  4,600  persons  attending  the  confer- 
ence — including  some  Israelis  — said  they 
suddenly  found  themselves  “free  from 
grave  ailments”  following  the  faith  heal- 
ing service  at  which  Miss  Kuhlman  pre- 
sided. 

The  gathering  was  reportedly  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  Holy  City  since  the  Second 
Temple  pilgrimages  of  Christ’s  time.  The 
conference,  sponsored  by  Logos  Interna- 
tional Fellowship,  Plainfield,  N.J.,  en- 
compassed various  aspects  of  charisma- 
tic renewal  movement,  mainly  from  the 
United  States.  But  Pentecostals  and  neo- 
Pentecostals  from  40  countries,  including 
Christian  Arabs  and  messianic  Jews,  also 
took  part. 

Observers,  comparing  the  Logos-spon- 
sored conferences  to  earlier  Pentecostal 
gatherings,  said  they  felt  the  scope  of  the 
Pentecostal  movement  had  considerably 
broadened  and  deepened.  Earlier  meet- 
ings, they  said,  had  been  rather  sectar- 
ian. 

In  addition  to  members  of  Protestant 
denominations,  the  conference  drew  a 
large  number  of  Roman  Catholics  and 
Eastern  Orthodox,  although  there  was  no 
official  representation  from  these  churches. 

Insofar  as  the  reported  “healings”  at 
the  conference  were  concerned,  local  medi- 
cal authorities  refrained  from  comment. 
They  said  they  preferred  long-term  obser- 
vation before  deciding  how  genuine  cancer, 
bursitis,  arthritis,  and  other  cures  may  be. 
At  the  same  time,  they  readily  admitted 
that  psychosomatic  illnesses  may  well  have 
been  alleviated  at  the  faith  healing  ser- 
vices. 

Denounces  Bible  “Smuggling”  into  USSR 

Christianity  Today  has  denounced  in- 
dividuals and  groups  who  “smuggle" 
Bibles  into  communist  countries  for  engag- 
ing in  illegal  practices  and  for  deceiving 
others. 

In  an  editorial  titled  “Smugglers  Are 
Deceivers,”  the  magazine  comments:  “A 
kind  of  hero  image  has  settled  upon 
some  individual  Christians  and  organiza- 
tions for  their  smuggling  exploits.  These 
Christians  hold  themselves  up  to  public 
praise  for  having  cleverly  outwitted  border 
guards  in  order  to  get  Bibles  and  other 
Christian  literature  into  communist  lands.” 

The  editorial  points  out  that  tourists 
are  permitted  to  take  declared  Bibles  into 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  comments,  “If 
every  American  tourist  took  in  just  one, 
that  alone  would  mean  thousands.  There 
are,  moreover,  some  organizations  that 
are  getting  substantial  numbers  of  Bibles 
into  communist  countries  legally.  It  is  ef- 
forts like  these  that  should  be  encouraged.” 
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Learning  to  Live  with  Scarcity 


The  earth  is  the  Lord’s,  and  the  fulness  thereof” 
(Ps.  24:1). 

Austin  Kiplinger  of  Kiplinger  Washington  Newsletter 
said  prices  will  continue  to  rise.  The  reason,  he  said,  is 
really  a simple  one:  there  are  not  enough  goods  to  go 
around.  The  problem  is  worldwide  and  it  has  come  in  part 
because  developing  countries  which  formerly  were  forced 
to  stand  aside  while  the  richer  ones  divided  up  the  world’s 
resources  are  now  competing  for  them  too. 

Our  first  reaction  to  this  is  distress  at  the  thought  of 
ever-rising  prices.  Must  dollars  one  day  become  worth  as 
little  as  pennies  once  were?  It  is  a discouraging  thought. 
On  the  other  hand  there  may  be  some  cause  for  thank- 
fulness. 

If  indeed  the  people  in  developing  nations  are  now  able 
to  have  a share  in  the  resources  of  the  world,  this  is  the 
way  it  should  be.  For  too  long  we  have  been  isolated  by 
tariff  walls  from  the  problems  of  the  sick  and  the  starv- 
ing. It  is  good  that  we  should  begin  to  divide  more  equi- 
tably with  them. 

One  of  the  more  dramatic  examples  of  this  shortage  is 
food.  Some  ten  years  ago  when  the  U.S.  was  groaning 
beneath  the  weight  of  agricultural  surpluses,  it  was  pre- 
dicted that  someday  these  would  be  wiped  away  and  re- 
placed by  shortages.  It  was  hard  to  believe  then,  but  that 
time  has  now  come.  One  of  the  forces  bringing  it  upon  us 
is  an  improvement  in  the  rates  of  monetary  exchange  so 
that  other  countries  can  now  compete  for  goods  they 
could  earlier  not  afford. 

There  are  those  who  say  we  should  close  our  doors  to 
this  kind  of  competition.  Serve  our  own  needs  first  and  if 
we  have  anything  left  after  our  own  needs  are  met,  this 
may  be  exported.  But  this  is  a shortsighted  view,  probably 
from  an  economic  point  of  view  and  certainly  from  a 
Christian  and  a human  concern.  The  biblical  vision  of 
each  family  with  their  own  vine  and  fig  tree  suggests 
enough  to  eat  and  the  safety  to  enjoy  it.  This  is  the  right 
of  all  men,  not  only  those  who  happen  to  have  been  raised 
in  North  America  with  its  what  formerly  seemed  bound- 
less resources. 


Is  there  any  choice  for  us  in  the  face  of  these  shortages? 
Indeed,  it  seems  there  is  no  great  choice,  but  there  may 
be  a few  options.  For  example,  we  can  accept  the  short- 
ages cheerfully,  recognizing  that  although  some  shortages 
may  be  caused  by  greed  and  manipulation,  others  are  sim- 
ply a lack  of  enough  to  supply  everyone’s  wishes. 

For  another,  we  may  adjust  to  meet  the  changed  situa- 
tion. Change  in  basic  methods  of  coping  with  life  is  often 
difficult.  Some  smokers  would  rather  die  than  give  up 
smoking  and  some  eaters  are  almost  as  rigid.  But  many 
can  learn  to  change  and  find  that  it  is  not  so  bad  as  they 
thought. 

Thirty  years  ago  people  did  without  various  com- 
modities because  of  priorities  dictated  by  World  War  II. 
After  the  war,  floodgates  of  production  were  opened  that 
made  available  in  North  America  the  richest  supply  of  con- 
sumer goods  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

Now  we  are  being  impressed  by  a larger  war,  the  fight 
for  bare  existence  by  millions  of  our  fellowmen.  We  can 
learn  if  we  will  that  the  same  lesson  still  applies.  A step 
in  the  direction  of  conserving  our  resources  is  a vote 
in  favor  of  those  for  whom  there  is  never  enough.  And 
if  we  will  accept  it,  there  can  be  joy  in  the  battle  knowing 
it  is  for  the  good  of  our  brothers. 

A resident  of  a Jewish  kibbutz  (communal  farm)  in  Israel 
told  how  the  most  satisfying  years  were  the  early  ones. 
At  that  time  resources  were  scanty  and  there  was  a strug- 
gle for  survival.  But  all  worked  together  and  together  they 
pulled  through. 

The  Apostle  Paul  said  he  had  become  one  with  all  that 
he  might  win  them  to  Christ.  Paul’s  experience  with  Christ 
and  his  breadth  of  understanding  made  him  identify  with 
and  love  the  whole  world.  It  is  easy  to  love  in  the  ab- 
stract. To  love  concretely  calls  for  sacrifice  and  change  in 
lifestyle.  The  Good  Samaritan  had  his  schedule  messed  up, 
but  this  was  the  only  way  to  help  the  man  in  need. 

It  will  be  harder  to  live  with  the  scarcities  that  are  up- 
on us  but  we  may  well  be  better  off.  And  we  can  be 
more  aware  of  the  stringencies  long  since  faced  by  our 
brothers  throughout  the  world.  — Daniel  Hertzler 
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by  Meg  Woodson 


“But  where  did  you  find  the  motivation  to  bring  your 
weight  under  control?”  a friend  asked  me  recently,  a 
friend  who  had  known  me  countless  pounds  before  and 
now  after. 

“By  realizing  that  for  me  food  was  an  idol,”  I told  her. 
“And  that  I’d  never  find  happiness  in  commitment  to  that 
idol.  And  that  I’d  have  to  fight  with  all  my  might  to  break 
its  hold  on  me.”  And  that  is  the  tale  to  be  told. 

Of  course  nobody  thinks  anymore  that  an  idol  need  be 
made  of  jade  or  sit  cross-legged  on  a temple  wall.  Every- 
body knows  an  idol  is  any  thing  or  person  we  revere  too 
highly,  any  attitude  or  habit  that  rules  us  harmfully.  And 
on  both  counts  food  for  me  was  an  idol.  Physical  appear- 
ance, my  health,  the  respect  of  friends  — nothing  was  too 
great  a sacrifice  to  offer  up  for  a strawberry  milk  shake 
or  a cinnamon  cruller.  I was  enslaved. 

Yet  the  thing  that  finally  forced  me  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  extent  of  my  idolatry  was  the  realization  that  I 
was  looking  to  food  for  the  kind  of  fulfillment  for  which  I 
should  be  looking  only  to  God.  My  idol  was  made  of  sugar 
and  spice  and  everything  high  in  calories  and  it  sat  on  my 


refrigerator  shelf  and  I bowed  down  to  it  daily,  three 
times  in  formal  worship  and  countless  times  in  informal 
service  imploring  it  to  grant  me  comfort  and  strength 
and  self-appreciation  and  alleviation  of  loneliness  and  all 
good  cheer.  And  then  I closed  the  refrigerator  door  and 
asked  God  to  grant  me  His  abundant  life,  His  presence. 

What  stupidity! 

What  stupidity  for  me  to  think  that  hot  cakes  and  maple 
syrup  could  bless  me.  How  obvious  that  the  very  habit 
to  which  I surrendered  myself  only  increased  the  self- 
hate  that  drove  me  to  it  in  the  first  place,  which  only 
increased  my  dependency  on  the  habit,  which  only  in- 
creased my  desolation.  I rode  a downward,  suicidal  spiral. 

What  stupidity  for  Americans  in  general  to  think  that 
any  of  their  finite  gods  can  bestow  infinite  benediction  — 
gods  of  food  and  drink  and  tobacco  and  pot  and  sex,  or 
any  of  the  other  sensuous  addictions  in  which  our  gener- 
ation specializes.  Have  any  of  us  found  true  happiness  by 
“grinding  out  our  appetites”?  Has  there  ever  been  a so- 
ciety as  ill  as  ours  — unless  it’s  been  one  equally  idola- 
trous? 


Yet  it’s  not  always  easy  to  see  our  idol’s  feet  of  clay. 

God  Made  Us  to  Enjoy.  For  God  made  us  to  need  and 
to  relish  food.  He  invented  bodies  that  would  fit  together 
and  that  would  delight  in  the  fitting.  It’s  natural  for  us  to 
credit  God  as  the  source  of  physical  pleasures,  to  insist 
that  He  invented  them  that  we  might  enjoy  them.  But 
God  never  intended  us  to  overindulge  in  food  or  sex  and 
it’s  overindulgence  that  rules  us.  It’s  illegitimate  indul- 
gence that  ravages  us.  It’s  the  deliberate  attempt  to  find 
ultimate  satisfaction  in  the  physical,  rather  than  in  the 
spiritual,  that  makes  us  idolaters. 

The  tragedy  is  that  even  gluttony  can  seem  to  meet  our 
need.  If  I’m  convinced  that  I’m  a failure  or  that  no  one 
loves  me,  I may  well  find  in  food  or  in  sexual  perversion 
a kind  of  counterfeit  success,  a substitute  love.  Even  if  I 
eat  to  punish  myself  for  my  failure  or  my  unlovableness, 
that  very  pain  has  a way  of  disguising  itself  as  pleasure. 

The  big  lie  is  that  the  loving  God  is  opposed  to  man’s 
enjoyment.  “Anything  that’s  enjoyable  is  either  expensive, 
immoral,  or  fattening,’’  we  laugh.  But  it’s  no  joking  mat- 
ter. 

Satan  and  his  french-fried  images,  his  distilled,  filtered, 
or  human  flesh  images,  has  never  come  up  with  one  con- 
tenting amusement.  Christ  is  the  living  water.  God  alone 
can  make  streams  flow  in  our  deserts.  If  there’s  one  thing 
above  all  others  that  keeps  me  on  the  straight  and  nar- 
row, it’s  the  knowledge  that  Christ  walks  that  straight 
path  and  that  only  on  that  straight  path  will  He  chance  to 
walk  with  me.  Having  known  both  the  enervating  grip  of 
my  idol  and  the  electric  touch  of  Christ,  I opt  for  the 
touch  of  Christ. 

Of  course  the  straight  path  leads  to  a cross,  and  death, 
especially  death  to  unregulated  desire,  is  never  pleasant. 
But  crucifixion  leads  to  resurrection,  to  a whole  new  level 
of  freedom.  Of  course  we  have  to  let  go  our  idols,  pry  our 
fingers  loose  from  what  seems  to  be  all  the  love  there  is 
in  the  world,  but  when  we  do,  when  finally  we  give  up 
our  lawless  self-centeredness  and  center  our  lives  in  God 
and  His  laws,  then  we  discover  how  man-centered  God 
and  His  laws  are. 

Yes,  I will  feel  better  for  a while  if  I dissipate  myself. 
Yes,  I will  feel  worse  for  a while  if  I discipline  myself. 
Any  successful  dieter  will  tell  you  he  went  through  hell 
to  get  to  heaven.  But  someday  when  the  physical  craving 
has  been  controlled,  and  I wake  to  discover  that  the  old 
spiritual  desire  is  no  longer  there,  that  the  basic  empti- 
ness at  the  core  of  my  being  has  been  filled,  then  . . . 
then  I know  where  my  happiness  lies. 

It’s  essential  that  we  not  be  misled.  We  re  fond  of  say- 
ing, “I  don’t  want  to  do  this  or  that,  but  I do  it  anyway.” 
Nonsense.  We  want  to  do  it  more  than  we  don  t want  to 
do  it  or  we  wouldn’t  do  it.  We  always  do  what  we  want 
to  do. 

It’s  only  when  we  can  say  with  the  psalmist,  The  joy 
that  you  give  me  is  much  greater  than  the  joy  of  those 
who  have  plenty  of  grain  and  wine  (Ps.  4:7,  TEV),  only 


when  ought  to  and  want  to  merge  in  our  minds  and  we 
see  our  deities  for  the  devils  they  are  that  we  are  ready 
to  defy  them. 

And  even  with  the  wanting,  it  isn’t  easy.  Though  the 
big  Protestant  lie  today  says  that  it  is. 

God  Is  No  Vending  Machine.  “Stop  trying  so  hard,” 
we  advise  one  another,  “and  let  God  take  over.”  “Just 
pray  about  it”  is  our  response  to  every  problem.  As 
though  all  basic  human  processes  could  be  bypassed  by 
prayer.  As  though  God  were  some  kind  of  giant  vending 
machine  and  all  we  had  to  do  was  shut  our  eyes  and 
squinch  hard,  push  the  proper  button,  and  reach  down  for 
our  Almond  Joy. 

“The  Christian  life  is  easy,”  we’re  told.  Well,  it’s  not. 
The  glutton’s  life  may  be  easy  — easy  as  pie.  But  the 
Christian’s  life  is  hard  — hard  as  Ry-Krisp  or  melba 
toast. 

In  one  of  his  Screwtape  Letters  C.  S.  Lewis  has 
Screwtape,  a senior  demon,  advise  a subordinate  demon  as 
follows:  “Think  of  your  man  as  a series  of  concentric 
circles,  his  will  being  the  innermost,  his  intellect  coming 
next,  and  finally  his  fantasy.  ...  It  is  only  in  so  far  as 
they  reach  the  will  and  are  there  embodied  in  habits  that 
the  virtues  are  really  fatal  to  us.  . . . All  sorts  of  virtues 
painted  in  the  fantasy  or  approved  by  the  intellect  or 
even,  in  some  measure,  loved  and  admired,  will  not  keep 
a man  from  our  Father’s  house:  indeed  they  may  make 
him  more  amusing  when  he  gets  there.” 
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God,  it  seems,  does  need  tryers.  He  can’t  take  over 
and  do  it  for  us,  because  He  wants  us  as  sons  and  that 
means  we  must  do  it  for  Him.  He  wants  us  as  lovers 
and  that  means  He  cannot  force.  He  can  only  court. 
There’s  no  escaping  that  process  of  buffeting  which  even 
Paul  found  necessary  to  bring  his  body  under  control.  Nor 
is  there  any  period  in  our  lives  when  we’re  more  called 
upon  to  love  God  with  all  our  strength  than  that  awful  in- 
between  period  when  we’re  losing  the  sham  satisfactions 
of  our  false  god  but  have  not  yet  fully  found  the  genuine 
satisfactions  of  the  true. 

Of  course  we’d  rather  have  God  take  care  of  the  whole 
process  by  Himself.  We  love  to  listen  to  the  Jesus  People 
tell  how  God  delivered  them  from  drugs  in  a second  of 
time.  Alcoholics  have  been  telling  the  same  kind  of  sto- 
ries for  years.  Some  alcoholics,  I should  say.  Some  drug 
addicts.  For  probably  the  majority  have  had  to  fight  it 
out.  But  I’ve  never  heard  a story  of  instantaneous  deliver- 
ance from  food  addicts. 

I don’t  know  why  this  is.  Perhaps  because,  while  we 
can  live  without  heroin  or  alcohol,  we  can’t  live  without 
food.  How  many  delivered  heroin  addicts  would  stay 
straight  if  they  had  to  have  just  one  shot  three  times  a 
day?  Possibly  it’s  the  overweight  person  who  must  heed 
more  carefully  than  most  the  advice  Rufus  Jones  gave 
many  years  ago:  “We  are  to  look  for  the  Divine  Presence 
not  so  much  in  sudden  extraordinary  inrushes  and  miracu- 
lous bestowals,  as  in  the  processes  which  transform  our 
stubborn  nature.” 

A friend  has  had  three  serious  addictions  in  her  life  — 
cussing,  coffee,  and  cake.  One  day  as  she  was  standing  in 
church  saying,  “Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven,  Hallowed 
be  thy  name,”  all  desire  to  use  the  Lord’s  name  in  vain 
left  her  forever.  Another  time  as  she  knelt  in  a charis- 
matic prayer  meeting  and  was  filled  with  the  Spirit , her 
need  for  coffee  disappeared.  But  the  last  time  I saw  her 
she  was  ten  pounds  heavier  than  she  had  been  the  time 
before. 

“Why  doesn’t  God  free  me  from  this  thing?”  she  groans. 

“Why  don’t  you  try  a little  harder  to  free  yourself?” 
I goad. 

It’s  not  that  I’m  a humanist.  I’m  the  last  person  in  the 
world  to  deny  that  the  highest  human  effort  can  be  doomed 
to  failure  if  it’s  only  human  effort.  It’s  just  that  some- 
times I feel  I’m  the  last  person  in  the  Christian  world  to 
affirm  that  the  highest  divine  effort  can  be  doomed  to 
failure  if  it’s  only  divine  effort. 

Religion  can  be  an  opiate  if  we  let  our  faith  in  the 
power  of  God  in  heaven  dull  us  to  the  potential  He  has 
put  within  us,  earth  creatures  He  has  made  and  re- 
deemed. If  we  truly  believe  in  God,  then  we  must  believe 
in  ourselves  and  the  things  He  said  He  would  enable  us 
to  do. 

How  extreme  our  efforts  to  release  ourselves  from  the 
clutches  of  our  idols  must  be  depends  of  course  on  how 
compulsive  our  worship  has  been.  Some  of  us  will  have  to 


get  ourselves  psyched  out.  Some  will  have  to  join  a group 
of  like  strugglers. 

Never  the  First  Bite.  “Never  the  first  sip,”  says  Alco- 
holics Anonymous.  “Never  the  first  bite  of  any  food  to 
which  you  are  addicted,  never  the  first  bite  of  any  food 
between  meals,  never  the  first  bite  of  any  food  while 
you’re  standing  up,  never  more  than  a moderate  amount 
of  any  food  on  your  plate,  never  the  first  bite  of  a second 
helping,”  says  Overeaters  Anonymous,  if  that’s  what  it 
takes  for  you. 

I personally  find  that  that’s  what  it  takes  for  me.  Food 
for  me  is  an  idol,  at  least  some  kinds  of  foods,  certain 
amounts  of  food.  And  I cannot  say,  “I’ll  just  bow  down  to 
my  god  when  I’m  out  in  a restaurant.  It’s  a shame  to 
waste  the  money.”  Or  when  I’m  at  a friend’s  house. 
“They’ve  gone  to  so  much  trouble  to  prepare  this  mousse 
for  me.  The  time  just  isn’t  right  for  smashing  idols.  I’m 
depressed  this  morning.  I’ll  do  better  tomorrow.  I m 
tired  tonight.  God  will  understand.  This  apple  pie  is  most- 
ly apple  anyway.” 

I always  wondered  why  Christ’s  advice  to  the  rich  young 
ruler  was  so  extreme.  “Go  sell  all  that  you  have  and  give 
it  to  the  poor.”  Well,  now  I understand.  This  ruler’s  rich- 
ness was  his  god  and  his  subjection  was  complete.  He 
could  have  easily  given  up  a portion  of  his  wealth,  but 
Christ  loved  him  and  knew  there  was  no  way  to  free  him 
as  long  as  he  held  on  to  any  of  it. 

Joseph  of  Arimathea  was  a rich  man  and,  so  far  as  we 
know,  Christ  never  told  him  to  give  everything  away.  Or 
Zacchaeus.  Zacchaeus  gave  away  only  half  his  possessions 
and  Christ  said,  “Today  salvation  is  come  to  your  house.” 
Evidently  Zacchaeus  got  his  kicks  from  the  way  he  made 
his  money  and  here  he  went  overboard.  “If  I’ve  defrauded 
any  man,  I’ll  pay  him  back  four  times.” 

We  must  use  all  the  moral  equipment  God  has  given  us 
and  do  whatever  is  necessary  to  destroy  our  idols. 

We  cannot  compromise.  And  we  cannot  say,  “I  cant. 
What  stupidity  to  think  the  God  of  the  universe  would  run 
competition  with  a cream  puff! 

The  Candy  Man  can’t  make  the  sun  shine  but  we  can 
— by  unreserved  obedience  to  the  Christ  Man,  by  the  in- 
dwelling of  the  Son  Himself.  ^ 


Wit  and  Wisdom 

Our  forefathers  did  without  sugar  until  the  13th  century; 
without  coal  fires  until  the  14th  century;  without  buttered 
bread  until  the  15th  century;  without  potatoes  until  the 
16th  century;  without  coffee,  tea,  and  soup  until  the  17th 
century;  without  pudding  until  the  18th  century;  without 
gas,  matches,  and  electricity  until  the  19th  century;  without 
canned  goods  until  the  20th  century.  So  what  are  we 
complaining  about? 
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Praise  God  with  Loud  Crashing  Cymbals 

by  Ken  Reed 


I have  a few  things  to  say  about  praise,  although  it 
seems  it’s  much  better  to  be  doing  it  than  writing  or  read- 
ing about  it. 

1.  Praise  is  like  a little  boy  saying  “Thank  you”  to 
his  father. 

Mom:  Say  “ Thank  you”  to  Pop  for  the  chewing  gum, 
Billy. 

Billy:  Thank  you.  How  come  I only  got  a half  a piece 
and  Susie  got  a whole  one? 

Mom:  Billy,  would  you  stop  kicking  your  sister. 

Will  there  be  any  more  gifts  from  Pop?  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  the  boy  who  smiles  and  spontaneously 
says,  “Thank  you,  Pop!”  Without  having  planned  to  do  it, 
Pop  grabs  Billy  and  hugs  him. 

God  is  a Father  who  is  turned  on  by  the  praises  and 
appreciation  of  His  children.  The  children  of  God,  like  the 
children  of  earthly  pops  and  moms,  need  to  be  taught  to 
say  “Thank  you.”  Maybe  that’s  one  reason  why  God  has 
sent  us  the  “charismatic  awakening.”  The  charismatic 
churches  know  how  to  praise. 

Do  we  look  at  our  meetings  (for  example,  Sunday  morn- 
ing) as  happenings?  Will  anything  happen  or  are  we  only 
meeting?  It  depends  a bit  on  who  all  you  see  at  the  meet- 
ing. If  you  see  only  your  Mennonite  friends,  male  and 
female,  at  the  meeting,  chances  are  good  it  will  only  be 
a meeting.  Maybe  that’s  who  you  expected  to  see.  No  dis- 
appointments. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  expected  to  see  “I  Am  What 
I Am,”  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  you  will 
probably  see  Him.  What  will  He  be  doing?  The  things  He 
always  does:  whispering,  healing,  judging,  comforting.  “I 
Am  What  I Am"  is  a jealous  God.  He  knows  when  people 
are  praising  Him  and  when  they  are  praising  something 
else,  maybe  their  long  musical  tradition  or  their  goodness. 

2.  God  inspects  the  altar  from  which  the  incense 
smoke  is  rising.  I had  the  privilege  of  attending  a num- 
ber of  services,  Mennonite  and  non-Mennonite,  which  are 
called  charismatic.  At  first  I found  myself  reacting  to  all 
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the  strange  activity  I saw:  clapping,  hand-raising,  singing 
in  the  Spirit,  tongues,  laying  on  of  hands,  and  so  forth. 
Inside  I said,  “Yes,  yes,  this  is  right;  it  is  biblical.  But  is 
it  important?”  Then  I found  I really  enjoyed  the  services. 
I would  go  to  a service  and  from  the  moment  I entered 
the  church  I expected  something.  Something  was  going 
to  happen!  God’s  children  had  gotten  together  and  that 
meant  He  was  there  too.  Communion! 

At  one  particular  service,  though,  I had  a headache,  and 
it  seemed  the  further  the  service  went,  the  worse  my 
headache  became.  Why  not  ask  God  about  that?  I thought. 
He  commands  us  to  praise  Him.  Shouldn’t  we  also  enjoy 
it?  So  I asked  Him  to  take  away  the  headache  and  I 
believed  He  would.  I have  gotten  used  to  seeing  Him  an- 
swer prayers.  Instead  of  decreasing,  the  headache  in- 
creased. 

It  seemed  to  me  He  was  saying  to  me,  “You  think  your 
head  hurts!  That’s  exactly  how  Mine  feels  when  you  sing 
to  Me  with  those  sins.  ...”  I knew  which  ones  He 
meant.  There  were  four  of  them.  I agreed  that  all  of  them 
would  have  to  go.  I thanked  the  Lord  for  pointing  them 
out. 

Now  the  headache.  . . . My  head  was  really  ringing  by 
now,  I was  sure  I was  going  to  vomit  right  there  in  the 
church.  At  that  moment  I heard  someone  in  the  church 
reciting  that  Scripture,  “For  we  wrestle  not  against  flesh 
and  blood,  but  against  principalities,  against  powers, 
against  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world,  against 
spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places.” 

Jesus  said,  “Get  behind  me,  Satan.”  I imitated  Him.  It 
wasn’t  that  Satan  possessed  me,  but  those  four  sins  were 
like  four  tongs  of  a pitchfork  sticking  in  me,  and  he  was 
fighting  to  hold  on.  Praise  God,  he  lost. 

3.  “Praise  is  for  emotional  people.  Some  people  by 
nature  like  to  clap,  jump  on  chairs,  say  ‘Amen,’  go  into 
trances,  and  the  like.”  The  insinuation  behind  this  state- 
ment is:  “We  don’t  do  that  sort  of  stuff.  We’re  much  more 
moderate.  We  live  what  we  believe.” 

By  nature  I am  not  emotional.  At  least  my  emotions 
don’t  bubble  off  easily.  I watch  them,  guard  them,  a virtue 
which  probably  saved  some  of  my  ancestors’  heads  from 
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the  ax,  or  from  being  tarred  and  feathered  in  America’s 
wars.  This  isn’t  necessarily  a drawback.  It  isn’t  necessary 
that  you  be  excitable  or  mystic  in  order  to  praise.  “Praise 
him’’  is  a commandment,  not  a drug.  “Bless  the  Lord,  O 
my  soul,  and  forget  not  all  his  benefits,  who  forgives  all 
your  iniquity,  who  heals  all  your  diseases.  ...” 

If  praise  is  not  connected  with  emotions,  then  what  is 
it?  It  is  a matter  of  the  will.  What  is  the  will?  I will.  I 
will  eat.  I will  marry  you.  I will  have  six  children.  Is  it 
only  a matter  of  making  up  your  mind?  No.  It  takes  more 
than  a thought  to  accomplish  any  of  those.  It  is  an  action. 

Do  only  emotional  people  say,  “I  will  eat”?  No.  People 
who  are  hungry  say,  “I  will  eat.”  Is  eating  an  emotional 
experience  and  do  good  feelings  go  with  doing  it?  Of 
course.  So  people  whose  eyes  have  been  opened  and  their 
hearts  softened  say,  “I  will  praise  the  Lord.”  Are  all 
these  people  emotional?  No,  they  are  from  every  nation, 
every  tribe,  every  tongue,  every  kind  of  personality,  all 
appreciating  the  Lord.  Are  emotions  and  feelings  a part 
of  their  praises?  Yes! 

The  Lord  doesn’t  ask  for  emotions;  He  does  ask  for 
praise.  Read  the  Psalms,  especially  148  and  150. 

How  much  praise?  How  high  should  a Christian  jump? 
Should  he  move  his  hands?  Also  his  legs?  His  whole  body 
too?  Or  only  his  tongue?  Which  language:  Polite?  Whis- 
pers? English?  Some  other?  Praise  is  like  romantic  love. 
There  comes  a point  of  no  return  where  you  have  to 
say,  “This  is  far  enough.  I don’t  want  to  lose  my  head.” 
The  other  option  is  “Here  I come!  Catch  me!”  The 
point  of  no  return  is  probably  different  for  different  peo- 
ple. It’s  wonderful  to  abandon  yourself. 

David,  according  to  2 Samuel  6:14,  danced  before  the 
Lord  with  all  his  might.  So  much,  in  fact,  that  his  wife, 
Michal,  despised  him  and  eventually  left  him.  We  re  much 
more  in  danger  of  the  other  extreme:  putting  all  our 
clothes  on  and  turning  to  pillars  of  salt  in  the  pew  — and 
Menno  Martin  will  probably  not  even  be  despised  by  his 
wife  for  sleeping  with  all  his  might  before  the  Lord. 

4.  Praise  is  a vote  for  a regime.  Or  a kingdom,  to 
use  the  King  James  version  word.  When  we  praise  the 
Lord  we  declare  that  the  spiritual  world  is  more  real 
than  the  world  you  can  touch,  taste,  smell,  feel,  see,  and 
hear.  People  who  belong  to  another  regime,  who  are 
citizens  of  a country  other  than  the  kingdom  of  God, 
won’t  be  able  to  figure  you  out. 

He:  How  do  you  know  you’re  not  an  adulteress  any- 
more? 

She:  Because  He  said  so. 

He:  That  doesn’t  change  anything.  The  law  of  these 
United  States. . . . 

She:  All  I know  is  He  said  I’m  forgiven. 

Here’s  another  conversation: 

Smith:  You’re  a fanatic.  Freud  would  have  had  a lot  of 
fun  putting  you  on  a couch  and  figuring  you  out. 

Jones:  The  Lord  healed  me. 

Smith:  I studied  your  type.  You  know  why  you  believe 
like  you  do? 


Jones:  All  I can  say  is,  once  I was  blind,  now  I can  see. 

5.  Praise  is  powerful.  Praise  is  inflammable.  All  Eli- 
jah had  to  say  was,  “O  Lord,  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Israel,  let  it  be  known  this  day  that  thou  art  God  in  Israel, 
and  that  I am  thy  servant,  and  that  I have  done  all  these 
things  at  thy  word.”  The  fire  from  heaven  not  only  ate 
up  his  offering,  it  consumed  the  altar  — wood,  stones, 
water,  and  all. 

Praise  is  recognizing  what  some  children  of  God  already 
see  — forces  are  lining  up  in  this  country.  It’s  the  spirits 
versus  the  Spirit.  Are  you  for  the  good  guys  or  the  bad 
guys?  Are  you  for  the  ladybird  beetles  or  the  destroying 
aphids?  The  ladybugs,  you  know,  are  going  to  win  the 
war,  no  matter  how  it  looks  at  this  stage  of  the  battle. 
Two  places  have  become  very  important.  More  important 
than  your  own  birthday  and  deathday.  They  are  the  cross 
and  the  pit.  The  cross  marks  the  spot  where  the  De- 
stroyers were  defeated.  The  pit  is  the  place  where  they’ll 
be  thrown  at  the  end  of  time.  You  have  a problem  in 
your  life?  An  unsolvable  problem?  Remind  the  devil  it 
isn’t  even  a fight;  he’s  already  lost. 

6.  Praise  is  really  warm-up  exercises  for  eternity. 
I remember  standing  at  a service  with  my  eyes  closed. 
We  sang  and  sang  to  the  glory  of  God.  Three  hours 
went  by  like  fifteen  minutes.  I couldn’t  believe  it  when  I 
looked  at  the  clock.  Three  hours?  “Time  shall  be  no 
more.” 

In  Revelation  there  is  a scene  where  a great  multitude 
stands  before  the  throne,  clothed  in  white  robes,  with  palm 
branches  in  their  hands,  crying  out,  “Salvation  belongs  to 
our  God  who  sits  upon  the  throne.”  Why  not  do  some 
warm-up  calisthenics  now  for  that  great  moment?  What 
are  the  saints  and  martyrs  doing  right  now?  They’re 
tuning  up  their  harps,  singing  and  dancing  before  the 
Lord.  If  you  want  to  have  fun  with  Moses  and  Menno 
Simons  and  Mary  Magdalene  and  the  archangels  tonight, 
praise  along  with  them. 

7.  Praise  is  a password.  It  gets  you  past  the  sentinels 
that  guard  over  people’s  hearts.  We  all  guard  our  hearts 
closely.  No  one  wants  to  have  his  trampled  over  by  some 
stranger.  Or  fiddled  with  by  a quack  doctor.  I warm  up 
slowly  to  strangers.  Do  you  and  I have  anything  in  com- 
mon? You’re  Russian?  You’re  on  welfare?  You’re  not 
Mennonite?  You’re  not  a liberal  educated  Mennonite?  Still 
I want  fellowship,  I long  for  it.  Then  I give  our  Father 
the  credit  for  something  and  other  children  of  God  come 
out  from  behind  their  guards  to  play  with  me.  They  shake 
my  hand.  “Is  that  how  it  is  with  you,  brother?  That’s 
beautiful.  I’ll  pray  for  you.” 

The  Lord  is  making  a new  people.  Not  a group  of  eth- 
nics. Not  the  people  of  any  nation.  Not  the  graduates  of 
any  one  school.  You  don’t  need  a credit  card.  All  you 
need  is  the  same  Father.  Praise  His  name. 

Now  I’ll  admit  that  I am  probably  the  weakest,  the  most 
backward,  and  the  most  hung-up  person  when  it  comes  to 
forms  and  phrases  of  praise.  Come  and  heal  me,  Lord 
Jesus. 
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New  Translations ...  Help  or  Confusion? 


by  Sheldon  W.  Burkhalter 

The  past  fifteen  years  have  brought  a flood  of  new 
translations  and  paraphrases  of  the  Bible.  And  with  these 
new  versions  there  has  come  a vibrant  revival  of  Bible 
study.  Meanwhile,  however,  many  persons  have  become 
puzzled  by  the  influx  of  new  translations. 

One  of  the  vacation  Bible  school  teachers  in  our  con- 
gregation described  the  confusion  in  her  classroom  result- 
ing from  the  varied  translations  of  the  Bible.  A child 
was  asked  to  read  a passage.  When  the  child  had  com- 
pleted the  passage,  another  student  anxiously  declared, 
“That  isn’t  what  my  Bible  says!”  The  teacher  discovered 
that  there  were  three  different  translations  represented 
in  her  classroom,  and  it  became  a problem  for  her  to  en- 
courage Bible  reading  and  memory  work. 

Another  response  has  come  from  a number  of  persons 
concerning  the  reading  of  Scripture  during  our  public 
worship  services:  “I  have  given  up  trying  to  follow  in  my 
Bible  during  Scripture  reading  because  invariably  the 
person  in  the  pulpit  uses  a translation  different  from 
the  one  I own.”  Perhaps  we  should  cultivate  the  art  of 
“hearing”  Scripture  during  its  public  reading. 

While  I am  deeply  appreciative  of  the  many  attempts 
at  translating  the  Scripture,  I must  admit  that  confusion 
has  resulted  in  the  church’s  public  worship  and  study. 
Could  English-speaking  congregations  ever  agree  to  using 
one  translation  in  their  public  reading  of  Scripture? 

If  history  is  our  guide,  it  must  be  concluded  that  it  al- 
ways takes  some  time  for  churches  to  settle  upon  a par- 
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ticular  translation.  For  example,  the  Pilgrims  who  came  to 
America  held  on  tenaciously  to  the  Geneva  Bible  because 
they  were  suspicious  of  the  new  King  James  Version 
(KJV). 

Perhaps  we  ought  to  face  other  questions:  “Do  we  need 
another  translation?”  “Isn’t  the  KJV  good  enough?” 
Most  scholars  would  answer  “no”  to  the  latter  question 
for  three  reasons. 

First,  the  English  language  has  changed  a great  deal 
since  the  first  edition  of  the  KJV  appeared  in  1611.  Those 
of  us  who  have  lived  with  this  version  for  many  years  have 
come  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  beautiful  language 
of  the  early  17th  century.  But  I well  remember  my  sigh 
of  relief  when  I learned  that  “suffer”  meant  “permit” 
in  the  verse  “Suffer  the  little  children  ...  to  come  unto 
me.”  The  church  must  be  diligent  in  translating  Scripture 
into  the  language  of  contemporary  usage  if  it  is  to  be 
relevant  to  the  society  it  wishes  to  win. 

A second  problem  with  the  KJV  is  perhaps  more 
difficult  to  understand  but  must  not  be  taken  lightly  by 
the  church.  It  is  based  upon  inferior  Greek  manuscripts. 
To  understand  this  we  must  look  at  the  history  of  the 
version.  The  KJV  was  based  upon  the  Greek  New  Testa- 
ment published  by  the  great  scholar  Erasmus  in  1516. 
(By  the  way,  Conrad  Grebel,  the  first  Anabaptist  leader 
in  Zurich,  possibly  studied  Greek  under  Erasmus,  when 
Conrad  was  a student  at  the  University  of  Basel  in  1514- 
15  and  Erasmus  was  an  instructor  there.)  When  Erasmus 
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edited  his  Greek  New  Testament  he  had  access  to  several 
of  the  then  known  Greek  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. However,  none  of  these  Greek  manuscripts  was  more 
than  400  years  old  — the  oldest  came  from  the  twelfth 
century. 

Today,  however,  archaeologists  have  found  Greek  manu- 
scripts of  the  New  Testament  which  date  back  to  AD  200. 
This  means  that  scholars  today  have  access  to  Greek  manu- 
scripts which  are  one  thousand  years  older  than  the 
manuscripts  which  Erasmus  used.  And  it  is  obvious  that 
the  older  a Greek  manuscript  of  the  New  Testament  is, 
the  more  likely  it  is  to  be  correct.  Every  time  a manu- 
script was  copied,  new  errors  crept  in. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  documents  upon  which  the 
KJV  was  based  were  so  full  of  errors  that  we  can  now  ex- 
pect a whole  new  gospel  emerging  from  new  translations. 
Most  of  the  errors  of  Erasmus’  Greek  New  Testament  are 
quite  insignificant,  so  far  as  doctrine  is  concerned.  Never- 
theless, it  is  right  that  the  church  should  use  the  oldest 
Greek  manuscripts  since  they  are  more  likely  to  be  ac- 
curate when  translated  for  contemporary  usage. 

A third  reason  why  modern  translations  can  be  su- 
perior to  the  KJV  is  that  scholars  now  know  better  how 
to  translate  certain  Greek  words.  This  is  because  of  the 
discovery  of  many  secular  Greek  manuscripts  (such  as 
private  letters,  legal  documents,  minutes  of  meetings,  etc.) 
written  at  the  same  time  as  the  New  Testament  was 
being  written,  which  shed  light  on  the  meaning  of  many 
Greek  words  used  in  the  New  Testament.  With  this  new 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  some  New  Testament 
words  can  now  be  translated  with  more  accurate  meaning. 

Thus  it  would  seem  that  new  translations  are  needed. 
But  this  does  not  settle  the  problem  of  which  translation. 
To  answer  this  question,  I personally  find  it  helpful  to 
use  several  translations  in  my  private  Bible  study  and 
sermon  preparation.  To  be  more  specific,  I might  add  that 
my  personal  preference  is:  Revised  Standard  Version, 


New  American  Standard  Version,  New  English  Bible, 
Jerusalem  Bible,  and  the  King  James  Version  (in  that  or- 
der). And  I also  find  J.  B.  Phillips  and  The  Living  Bible 
to  be  helpful  as  paraphrases.  I am  also  finding  the  New 
International  Version  of  the  New  Testament  (published 
recently)  to  be  a very  accurate  and  readable  translation, 
but  until  the  Old  Testament  is  completed  its  use  will  be 
limited. 

What  about  the  use  of  translations  for  public  worship? 
The  KJV  has  the  advantage  that  most  people  own  a copy; 
however,  as  has  been  indicated,  there  is  need  for  a con- 
temporary and  more  accurate  translation.  The  Living 
Bible  has  become  very  popular  in  the  past  year,  but  it 
has  several  very  serious  limitations. 

The  Living  Bible  is  not  a translation  but  rather  a para- 
phrase, which  means  that  it  readily  interprets  as  it  trans- 
lates Scripture.  It  was  not  compiled  by  a committee  of 
scholars,  but  rather  by  one  individual  who  is  not  particu- 
larly known  for  his  scholarship.  Ken  Taylor  began  writing 
The  Living  Bible  for  reading  to  his  children,  and  this 
grew  into  his  paraphrase  of  the  entire  Bible.  It  seems  that 
The  Living  Bible  is  good  for  Taylor’s  intended  purpose: 
for  reading  to  children  and  personal  reading,  but  it  is  not 
a study  Bible. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  Revised  Standard  Version 
(RSV)  has  the  best  chance  for  becoming  the  “authorized” 
translation  for  public  worship.  While  it  is  not  a perfect 
translation  (will  there  ever  be  a perfect  translation?), 
the  RSV  has  the  advantage  of  ranking  highest  as  being 
most  accurate  in  translating  the  Greek  text,  readability, 
grammar,  scholarship,  and  portraying  the  deity  of  Christ. 
It  has  the  further  advantage  of  having  already  been 
accepted  as  the  standard  translation  in  many  of  the  con- 
gregations in  English-speaking  countries. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  problem  with  the  RSV  in  the  view 
of  some  individuals  is  that  the  committee  which  translated 
it  was  sponsored  by  the  National  Council  of  Churches. 
This  fact,  in  itself,  does  not  make  the  RSV  any  less 
reliable;  however,  several  preachers  have  mounted  massive 
criticism  of  it  because  of  its  financial  backing.  (For  an  ex- 
cellent examination  of  the  RSV  by  Mennonite  scholars, 
see  The  Revised  Standard  Version:  An  Examination  and 
Evaluation  by  Harold  S.  Bender,  Millard  Lind,  and  Ches- 
ter K.  Lehman,  Herald  Press,  1964.) 

The  slow  acceptance  of  the  RSV  can  be  compared  to  the 
slowness  with  which  the  KJV  was  accepted  by  churches 
of  the  seventeenth  century  because  it  had  been  sponsored 
by  King  James  I of  England.  It  might  be  added  that  the 
RSV  has  recently  come  out  with  a second  edition,  which 
contains  some  updating  and  improvements. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  RSV  is  the  most 
acceptable  translation  of  the  Bible,  to  date,  for  public 
worship.  I would  encourage  further  discussion  of  this 
somewhat  “touchy”  subject  within  our  congregations.  Per- 
haps the  question  does  not  demand  a congregational 
decision,  but  I do  feel  we  should  be  aware  of  the  existing 
problem  and  be  moving  toward  a united  solution.  ^ 
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Striving  for  Mennonite  Identity 
in  Goshen  Biblical  Seminary 


by  J.  C.  Wenger 


1.  The  Ongoing  Effort  Toward  Self-Identity.  We  who 
stand  in  the  Free  Church  tradition  have  no  Curia  or 
Vatican  II  Council  to  which  we  can  turn  for  authoritative 
guides  as  to  our  theological  identity  and  our  commission 
in  today’s  world.  We  do  have,  of  course,  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, we  have  the  Person  and  teachings  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  we  have  the  patristic  writings  of  the  ancient 
churchmen,  we  have  the  witness  of  the  writings  of  the 
major  sixteenth-century  Reformers,  and  we  have  the  sig- 
nificant writings  of  the  early  Swiss,  Dutch,  German,  and 
Moravian  Anabaptists,  as  well  as  4 1/2  centuries  of  life 
and  witness  in  our  brotherhood.  Perhaps  of  special  sig- 
nificance are  the  articles  and  books,  including  doctoral 
dissertations  of  the  last  quarter-century,  written  largely 
since  the  era  of  John  Horsch,  C.  Henry  Smith,  H.  S. 
Bender,  and  Cornelius  Krahn  began. 

The  fifteen-year  association  of  Mennonite  Biblical  Semi- 
nary and  Goshen  Biblical  Seminary  and  the  research 
arm  of  the  Associated  Seminaries  (the  Institute  of  Menno- 
nite Studies)  have  brought  together  a group  of  Free 
Church  scholars  who  have  been  laboring  earnestly  to  dis- 
cover the  major  theological  motifs  essential  to  a concept  of 
the  church,  to  a lifestyle,  and  to  a commission  for  the 
church  in  today’s  world.  In  all  of  this  they  hope  to  be 
increasingly  faithful  to  Christ,  the  Lord  of  the  church. 

Essential,  therefore,  to  the  sharper  perception  of  the 
Free  Church  identity  are:  (1)  continuing  study  in  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  with  particular 
attention  to  the  meaning  of  faithfulness  on  the  part  of 
God’s  covenant  people;  (2)  serious  attention  to  the  history 
of  the  Christian  church,  again  with  concern  for  its  faith- 
fulness, or  its  unfaithfulness,  to  the  intention  of  its  Foun- 
der; (3)  deep  interest  in  the  renewal  movements  of  the 
sixteenth  century  in  Western  Europe,  including  both  their 
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strong  and  weak  points;  (4)  special  attention  to  the  Free 
Church  vision  of  Grebel,  Manz,  Sattler,  Hut,  Denck,  Riede- 
mann,  Obbe  and  Dirck  Philips,  Menno  Simons,  and  others; 
and  (5)  finally,  the  lights  and  shades  of  Anabaptist-Men- 
nonite  history,  its  victories  and  its  defeats,  as  it  sought  to 
be  faithful  to  its  Lord  in  the  past  several  centuries. 

We  also  need  to  be  in  direct  and  vital  communication 
both  with  modern  Christendom  and  with  today’s  secular 
leaders  and  thinkers.  What  can  we  learn  from  other 
Christians,  those  from  other  traditions:  Eastern  Orthodox, 
Roman  Catholic,  Anglican,  Lutheran,  Reformed  and  Pres- 
byterian, Baptist,  Friends,  Methodist,  Assemblies  of  God, 
and  others?  And  what  can  we  learn  from  the  most  crea- 
tive theologians  of  this  century:  Barth,  Bultmann,  Brunner, 
Bonhoeffer,  Pannenberg,  and  others?  Ought  we  not  listen 
with  special  attention  to  such  voices  as  those  of  T.  Can- 
by  Jones,  Donald  F.  Durnbaugh,  Elton  Trueblood,  Frank- 
lin H.  Littell,  George  H.  Williams,  and  Eberhard  Arnold? 
Perhaps  our  greatest  gap  has  been  that  in  communicating 
the  gospel  to  the  secular  society  of  our  day  we  have  failed 
to  get  all  the  help  possible  from  philosophical  theologians 
who  gave  themselves  to  this  special  concern. 

2.  Where  Are  We  Currently  as  to  Our  Self-Identity? 

(1)  As  seminary  faculty  members  we  are  basically  united 
on  viewing  Christ  as  the  key  to  the  bibical  theology  of 
God,  creation,  man,  sin,  redemption,  the  new  birth,  the 
church,  discipleship,  the  ethic  of  love  and  nonresistant 
suffering,  divine  providence,  prayer,  Christ’s  return,  the 
resurrection,  judgment,  and  the  hereafter. 

(2)  The  General  Conference  Mennonites  have  issued  a 
splendid  Declaration  on  the  Authority  of  the  Scriptures. 
The  Mennonite  Church  has  issued  statements  on  Chris- 
tian experience,  racism,  communism  and  anticommunism, 
nonresistance,  the  nurture  and  evangelism  of  children. 

(3)  The  annual  Conrad  Grebel  Lectures  are  helping  the 
church  define  its  position  on  a wide  spectrum  of  doctrine 
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and  practice.  The  Institute  of  Mennonite  Studies  is  bring- 
ing out  the  rich  resources  of  Anabaptistica,  and  the  editors 
of  Studies  in  Anabaptist  and  Mennonite  History  are  mak- 
ing available  to  our  scholars,  pastors,  and  congregations 
a series  of  solid  monographs  which  assist  us  to  discover  our 
theological  identity  with  ever  greater  clarity. 

(4)  Clarence  Bauman’s  Gewaltlosigkeit  in  Taufertum 
(Nonresistance  in  Anabaptism)  is  long  overdue  in  English. 
The  writings  of  Menno,  Dirck,  “Rideman,”  and  van  Braght 
are  already  available  in  English.  Our  brotherhood  has 
looked  to  John  H.  Yoder  to  speak  for  our  tradition  in  vari- 
ous ecumenical  dialogues,  also  to  Albert  Meyer,  Paul 
Peachey,  Marlin  Miller,  and  others. 

(5)  Perhaps  there  is  more  synthesis  and  interpretation 
in  The  Mennonite  Encyclopedia  than  anywhere  else. 
Note  the  articles  on  various  doctrines,  many  of  them  writ- 
ten by  Harold  S.  Bender,  the  late  dean  of  Goshen  Biblical 
Seminary.  We  cannot  look  only  to  the  courses  in  historical 
theology  to  inform  our  students  of  this  treasure;  each  pro- 
fessor should  enrich  his  lectures  with  the  relevant  insights 
of  these  solid  articles  for  his  courses. 

3.  How  May  We  Best  Communicate  Our  Rich  Heri- 
tage to  Our  Students?  First  of  all,  we  do  not  operate  in 
a vacuum.  Each  of  the  AMBS  instructors  has  been  exposed 
to  a wide  range  of  emphases  and  views,  many  of  them  in 
conflict  with  some  of  our  most  cherished  doctrines.  The 
state  church  writers  have  tended  to  dominate  many  of  the 
disciplines  which  we  are  teaching  in  AMBS.  It  is  no  small 
task  to  try  to  read  the  Scriptures  without  the  annota- 
tions (and  sometimes  evasions)  which  we  ourselves  were 
taught  in  various  graduate  schools.  The  late  Dean  Oyer 
of  Goshen  College  considered  it  a major  task  to  detach 
himself  from  some  of  the  views  he  learned  in  graduate 
schools  and  seminary. 

This  is  no  plea  for  a narrow  sectarianism.  The  Anabap- 
tist-Mennonite  tradition  is  first  of  all  — along  with  other 


traditions  — heir  to  the  best  in  the  entire  history  of  the 
Christian  church.  Our  students  must  be  taught  how  to  do 
solid  study  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  They  must 
make  the  acquaintance  of  the  great  minds  and  the  major 
treatises  of  the  pre-Constantinian  church,  and  of  the  best 
thought  of  the  Middle  Ages.  They  must  not  only  know 
about  the  unfortunate  development  of  the  papacy,  the 
Crusades,  and  the  sacerdotalistic-sacramentalistic  system 
which  evolved;  they  must  also  come  to  know  intimately 
the  lovely  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life  and  the  Friends 
of  God  and  such  classics  as  the  Imitation  of  Christ  and 
German  Theology.  Not  only  must  they  know  what  was 
done  at  Trent,  1545-63;  they  must  be  much  more  aware 
of  what  Christ’s  Spirit  achieved  at  Vatican  II,  1962-65. 
There  is  no  satisfactory  substitute  for  reading  the  docu- 
ments! 

Second,  we  want  our  students  to  appreciate  the  substan- 
tial contributions  of  such  Reformers  as  Luther,  Zwingli, 
Calvin,  Bucer,  Cranmer,  and  Knox.  The  Protestant  Ref- 
ormation is  surely  one  of  the  great  breakthroughs  of 
truth  in  the  history  of  God’s  people.  (Yet  on  several 
issues  we  stand  closer  to  Rome  than  to  Wittenberg:  the 
positive  appreciation  of  a life  of  good  works,  the  contempo- 
rary relevance  of  the  Great  Commission,  the  denial  of 
man’s  total  moral  impotence,  and  God’s  universal  love 
and  His  desire  that  all  men  be  saved.)  Again,  our  stu- 
dents must  read  the  basic  documents  for  themselves. 
But  the  enthusiasm  of  the  faculty  for  the  truth  of  Christ 
and  their  concern  for  faithfulness  in  life  are  deeply  needed. 
Such  enthusiasm  is  contagious. 

Third,  we  owe  it  to  our  students  to  assist  them  in 
making  the  acquaintance  of  major  figures,  and  their  writ- 
ings, in  the  Anabaptist-Mennonite  tradition.  They  will 
be  inspired  by  the  faithfulness  of  the  Anabaptists  of  the 
first  generation  through  imprisonment,  torture,  and  mar- 
tyrdom. They  will  be  appalled  at  the  loss  of  missionary 
zeal  in  the  children  of  the  martyrs.  They  will  suffer  as 
they  discover  how  the  Anabaptist  vision  was  partially  lost. 
And  they  will  surely  thrill  at  the  modern  effort  to  recover 
the  most  vital  elements  of  Anabaptism.  But  they  will 
likely  remain  largely  indifferent  to  this  heritage  unless  we 
all  come  through  strong  and  clear  in  our  teaching  and 
in  our  discipleship  style  of  life. 

Each  of  us  is  tempted  to  make  proficiency  in  our  spe- 
cialized field  an  end  in  itself,  and  to  forget  that  all  our 
teaching  is  to  be  aimed  at  equipping  young  men  and 
women  for  a rich  ministry  of  the  gospel.  Every  medical 
college  professor  must  bear  in  mind  constantly  that  he  is 
cooperating  with  a team  in  the  preparation  of  competent 
and  compassionate  physicians.  Even  more  so  must  each 
AMBS  instructor  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  church  has 
entrusted  him  with  the  responsibility  of  being  such  a per- 
son, of  living  in  such  a faithful  style  of  life,  and  of  com- 
municating in  the  classroom  and  in  the  life  of  the  campus 
those  truths  and  convictions,  and  enhancing  those  skills 
which  will  best  equip  each  graduate  to  be  an  effective  and 
dedicated  servant  of  Christ  and  His  church. 
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This  is  no  denial  of  our  differing  gifts.  Some  instructors 
may  excel  as  administrators,  others  as  writers,  others  as 
teachers,  others  as  expositors  of  the  truth  in  ecumenical 
dialogue.  But  all  of  the  faculty  and  staff  must  be  con- 
scious of  what  it  is  we  are  trying  to  accomplish,  and  must 
seek  to  cooperate  in  that  unifying  project. 

4.  Possible  Improvements.  In  three  areas  we  may  need 
to  deepen  our  commitment  and  improve  our  performance. 
First,  there  are  seminaries  where  the  seminary  commu- 
nity actually  lives  and  practices  the  discipline  of  united 
prayer  in  an  even  more  vital  way  than  we  sometimes 
seem  to.  If  a member  of  our  community  were  seriously 
ill,  or  someone  was  in  genuine  spiritual  distress,  would  we 
all  immediately  and  unitedly  rally  around  the  one  in  need 
in  prayerful  intercession  and  support?  How  many  inter- 
cessory prayers  are  offered  in  chapel  for  our  struggling 
alumni,  one  by  one?  (The  awareness  of  this  seeming  lack 
strikes  one  with  force  when  he  lives  for  a time  in  a pray- 
ing community  like  Union  Biblical  Seminary  in  India.) 

Second,  are  we  not  living  in  too  much  isolation  from  the 
church,  civic,  and  business  leaders  of  northern  Indiana? 
Ought  we  not  be  giving  addresses  and  entering  into  dia- 
logue with  such  leaders  with  much  greater  frequency? 
Would  not  local  ministerial  associations  and  perhaps  even 


the  service  clubs  welcome  messages  in  at  least  some  of 
the  areas  of  our  competence? 

Third,  is  it  really  evident  to  our  students  that  we  are 
deeply  involved  in  the  evangelistic  and  missionary  enter- 
prise of  the  church  in  this  generation?  Ought  we  not  at 
least  occasionally  remember  specific  needs  in  class  prayers 
and  in  chapel?  Ought  we  not  feel  free  to  report  a contact 
we  had  with  a non-Christian  person,  and  the  joy  we  ex- 
perienced when  he  decided  to  become  a Jesus-disciple? 

It  is,  of  course,  much  easier  to  hire  one  man  in  the 
field  of  evangelism  and  missions,  and  let  this  be  his  unique 
responsibility!  But  if  we  are  to  be  a school  of  obedience 
under  Christ,  every  one  of  us  must  put  our  shoulder  to 
the  wheel,  and  if  we  do  so,  will  it  not  simply  be  natural 
to  share  it  with  our  community? 

It  is  indeed  a glorious  opportunity  to  be  a part  of  the 
seminary  community.  God  has  blessed  us  with  a unity  and 
with  Christian  love  in  a way  which  makes  it  a joy  to  be  a 
member  of  the  team.  The  faculty  members  represent  a 
splendid  variety  of  gifts  and  competencies.  Some,  perhaps 
most,  of  the  faculty  and  staff  are  remembering  all  their 
colleagues  in  prayer  daily.  Let  us  also  be  more  free  in 
speaking  the  word  of  affirmation,  each  to  the  others! 
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A Committed  Missionary  People 

by  Ivan  Kauffmann 


“Now  there  were  in  the  church  that  was  at  Antioch 
certain  prophets  and  teachers;  as  Barnabas,  and  Simeon 
that  was  called  Niger,  and  Lucius  of  Cyrene,  and  Manaen, 
which  had  been  brought  up  with  Herod  the  tetrarch,  and 
Saul.  As  they  ministered  to  the  Lord,  and  fasted,  the 
Holy  Ghost  said.  Separate  me  Barnabas  and  Saul  for  the 
work  whereunto  I have  called  them.  And  when  they  had 
fasted  and  prayed,  and  laid  their  hands  on  them,  they 
sent  them  away.  So  they,  being  sent  forth  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  departed  . . .”  (Acts  13:1-4). 

The  most  rapid  growth  and  expansion  of  the  church 
had  its  beginning  at  Antioch  when  Barnabas  and  Saul 
were  ordained  and  sent  out  as  missionaries.  As  a result 
many  people  heard  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  believed 
in  Christ,  and  became  members  of  the  church.  New  con- 
gregations were  formed  in  various  places.  This  has  con- 
tinued to  happen  from  the  first  century  until  now  when- 
ever the  people  of  God  have  been  a committed  missionary 
people. 

Goal  V of  the  Mennonite  Church  as  adopted  at  Assem- 
bly 73  is  to  “clarify,  strengthen,  and  activate  our  commit- 
ment as  a missionary  people.’  This  is  to  include  such 
ways  as: 

a.  Responsible  deployment  of  resources  in  a worldwide 
ministry. 

b.  Caring  and  confronting  ministry  regarding  quality 


and  style  of  life  from  a gospel  perspective. 

c.  Inviting  persons  into  relationship  with  Christ  and  the 
fellowship  of  believers. 

The  Mennonite  Church  is  rich  in  spiritual  gifts  and  ma- 
terial resources.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  calling  the  church  to 
use  these  gifts  and  resources  in  a responsible  way  for 
bringing  the  good  news  to  a world  in  need. 

The  Mennonite  Church  in  Canada  and  United  States  is 
made  up  of  more  than  1,000  congregations,  each  of  which 
is  a front  line  of  action  in  its  community.  The  Holy  Spir- 
it is  calling  every  Christian  in  each  congregation  to  com- 
municate and  demonstrate  the  love  of  God. 

The  Mennonite  Church  has  its  Mission  Board  office 
located  at  Elkhart,  Indiana.  It  also  has  district  mission 
boards  operated  by  the  district  conferences.  These  mission 
boards  are  the  means  by  which  the  church  reaches  around 
the  world  in  its  mission.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  calling  the 
church  to  send  people  and  funds  through  these  channels. 

During  this  biennium  each  congregation  is  being  chal- 
lenged to  “send”  one  of  its  members  into  some  type  of 
“missionary”  endeavor.  The  larger  congregations  should 
send  one  person  for  every  80  members.  If  the  church  is 
faithful  to  the  call  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  then  it  will  continue 
to  grow  and  expand  in  the  years  that  remain  until  the 
Lord  of  the  church  returns. 
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The  Gospel  Will  Prove  Itself 

by  Myron  S.  Augsburger 


As  the  world  keeps  changing,  man’s  frame  of  reference 
changes.  But  projecting  into  the  future  is  more  than  con- 
templating technological  changes.  It  is  a matter  of  under- 
standing the  man  who  will  be  a part  of  this  future.  The 
modern  age  has  turned  man  to  the  modern  religion  of 
secularism.  For  the  secularist  the  center  of  life  is  man  and 
his  achievements.  But  time  is  on  God’s  side,  for  the  more 
man  gives  himself  to  the  worship  of  man,  the  more  the 
inadequacy  of  this  position  is  shown.  The  perversions  of 
man  himself  become  the  ultimate  expression  of  the  futility 
of  secularism. 

The  real  meaning  of  life  and  the  supreme  value  of  per- 
sons is  only  known  where  Christianity  is  truly  experi- 
enced. The  Christian  affirms  that  humanness  in  its 
greatest  quality  is  seen  in  the  incarnation:  God  has  come 
to  us  in  history  and  revealed  both  Himself  and  the 
knowledge  of  true  humanity.  The  gospel,  in  calling  men 
to  Christ,  is  at  the  same  time  calling  them  to  the  fulfill- 
ment of  their  very  being. 

Evangelism  must  understand  both  the  essential  char- 
acter of  the  gospel  and  the  nature  of  the  human  dilemma. 
While  evangelism  is  the  announcement  of  the  good  news, 
it  is  setting  this  good  news  in  a context  in  which  it  can  be 
truly  heard.  It  is  precisely  in  this  sense  that  evangelism 
is  making  faith  in  Christ  an  option.  For  many  people  in 
our  time  such  faith  is  not  an  option,  since  their  orienta- 
tion has  ruled  out  any  understanding  of  true  Christianity. 
Moderns  tend  to  look  at  religion  as  “a  crutch  for  the 
weakling,’’  or  an  emotional  trip,  or  an  escape  hatch  for 
the  naive.  We  must  introduce  people  to  the  reality  of 
the  living  Christ,  to  the  God  who  is  present  and  acting 
in  the  world,  whose  kingdom  is  universal  as  a matter  of 
spirit  rather  than  as  an  organization. 

The  proclamation  of  the  good  news  is  more  than 
doctrinal  information;  it  is  the  good  news  that  one  can 
relate  to  Christ  Himself,  which  is  more  than  simply  know- 
ing about  Him.  It  is  Christ  who  makes  men  new.  He 
changes  lives.  He  gives  us  meaning.  This  is  not  experi- 
enced when  we  “use”  Him  as  a person,  but  when  we 
identify  with  Him  as  Lord.  To  know  Him  is  to  affirm  His 
lordship  in  one’s  life,  to  bring  the  total  life  under  His 
control.  This  is  to  let  God  be  God  in  one’s  life.  And  this 
is  good  news,  for  man  to  understand  that  while  his  own 
attempts  to  be  god  have  failed  he  can  know  and  relate 
to  One  who  is  truly  God,  that  God  accepts  us  in  His  love, 
that  He  is  not  “uptight”  about  what  we  have  done  but 
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cares  more  about  us  as  persons  than  He  does  about  the 
issue. 

To  be  true  to  the  essential  nature  of  the  Christian 
message,  this  faith  in  Christ  must  be  seen  as  an  option  for 
all  men.  There  are  no  cultural  lines  which  delineate 
the  Christian  and  non-Christian  peoples.  The  church  must 
make  clear  that  Christian  faith  is  an  option  for  all  cul- 
tures, there  is  no  “Christian  culture”  as  such.  Christian 
proclamation  must  somehow  be  freed  from  ethnic  identifi- 
cations, from  Western  characterizations,  and  from  national- 
istic purposes.  Further,  we  must  quit  thinking  in 
condescending  terms  of  “minority  groups,”  and  think  in 
terms  of  the  human  family.  The  faith  of  Christ  is 
neither  a cultural  nor  a civil  religion.  This  is  the  day  for 
a new  international  awareness,  for  an  understanding 
that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  global. 

The  inevitable  interaction  with  other  religions  calls  us 
to  focus  on  the  essential  nature  of  God.  As  Christians 
we  can  regard  others  as  sincerely  religious,  and  refrain 
either  from  condescension  or  censoriousness,  while  we 
interact  on  the  question  of  how  God  is  actually  known. 
The  claims  of  Christ,  that  God  has  come  to  us  to  make 
Himself  known,  stands  above  all  of  man’s  attempts  to 
find  God  by  his  own  efforts.  This  needs  only  to  be 
declared,  not  defended.  As  Dr.  E.  Stanley  Jones  expressed 
it  when  he  went  to  India,  “Here  is  my  faith;  break  it  if 
you  can.” 

The  gospel  of  Christ  will  prove  itself.  Let  us  seek  to 
make  it  a clear  option  for  all  men.  Furthermore,  we 
should  avoid  simply  comparing  ethical  systems  between 
Christian  and  non-Christian  religions,  for  high  standards 
of  ethics  are  testimony  to  the  capacities  of  man’s  thought 
and  moral  agency  as  a being  created  in  God’s  image.  In 
the  history  of  the  Christian  church  we  have  failed  miser- 
ably in  living  the  ethic  of  Christ  in  love  and  holiness, 
for  which  we  need  repentance  and  new  obedience.  But 
we  must  also  confess  that  Christian  faith  moves  beyond 
ethics  with  a message  of  forgiveness  and  reconciliation. 

Evangelism  for  modern  man  will  introduce  man  to  a 
realm  of  meaning  which  points  beyond  himself,  and  which 
provides  him  with  a new  quality  of  life  which  is  found 
only  in  Jesus  Christ.  Our  calling  is  one  of  discipling  men, 
of  witnessing  to  the  meaning  we  have  found  in  following 
Jesus  Christ,  of  demonstrating  that  we  are  His  disciples 
living  in  His  love  and  joy.  Our  witness  will  then  be  an 
authentic  expression  of  faith  in  the  same  sphere  of  life 
in  which  others  move.  This  “fleshing  out”  of  faith  in 
the  rigors  of  life  will  make  faith  in  Christ  an  option.  tSjO 
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Health  Is  a Luxury 
for  Choctaws  in  Mississippi 


by  Emma  LaRoque 


In  Philadelphia,  Mississippi,  six  Mennonite  Church 
volunteers  work  under  the  direction  of  the  Choctaw 
Indian  Tribal  Council.  Mennonites  are  also  active  in  four 
mission  churches  in  the  area  — Crystal  Ridge,  Mashula- 
ville,  Nanih  Waiya,  and  Pearl  River.  Long-term  workers 
include  David  Weaver  at  Crystal  Ridge,  and  Glenn  Myers 
and  Jerry  Miller  at  Nanih  Waiya. 

The  1972  statistics  on  Choctaw  Indian  health  problems 
are  appalling:  death  from  pneumonia  is  twice  the  na- 
tional average;  incidences  of  death  from  tuberculosis  and 
diarrhea  are  seven  times  the  national  average;  incidence 
of  diabetes,  a major  hereditary  disorder  among  Choctaws, 
is  four  times  that  of  the  national  rate.  Dental  problems, 
nutritional  deficiency,  and  skin  infections  are  widespread. 
Much  of  the  population  also  suffers  from  intestinal  para- 
sites. 

The  Indian  people  suffer  from  ill  health  from  a variety 
of  causes.  The  main  reason  seems  to  be  lack  of  knowledge. 

“Their  health  is  pretty  poor  mainly  because  people 
don’t  value  or  seem  to  understand  health.  It  is  a sort  of 
luxury  for  them,”  explained  Patty  Massanari,  a Menno- 
nite volunteer  who  is  public  health  nurse  for  the  Tribal 
Council.  “There  is  lack  of  knowledge  about  health,  in 
general,  such  as  first  aid.  They  let  a minor  cut  get  out  of 
hand  until  it  becomes  so  infected  they  have  to  seek 
medical  care. 

“A  lot  of  the  parents  don’t  realize  a child  must  stay 
home  when  sick.  There  is  also  little  knowledge  in  the 
area  of  pre  and  postnatal  care.  ” 

Dingy  and  tumbledown  shacks  are  responsible  for  a lot 
of  wounds  and  colds.  At  least  50  percent  of  the  Indians 
live  in  substandard  housing,  many  of  them  still  in  share- 
cropper shanties  and  “shotgun”  cabins.  These  dwellings 
usually  have  two  or  three  rooms  with  only  one  heated 
room,  raw  wood  floors,  no  inside  paneling  and  mostly 


Emma  LaRoque,  a metis  Indian  from  Canada,  is  a student  at  Goshen 
College. 


Bobby  Bell,  a Choctaw  Indian  boy  at  the  Philadelphia  (Miss.) 
Indian  Hospital. 


plastic  windows.  During  winter  children  quickly  catch 
pneumonia  because  of  poor  heating  and  stuffy  rooms 
(usually  overpopulated  because  Choctaws  maintain  an  ex- 
tended family  kinship).  It  is  easy  to  get  cuts  from  glass  or 
slivers  from  the  rough  boards. 

Many  of  the  houses  are  without  electricity  and  only  10 
percent  have  telephones.  A large  number  of  the  people 
still  live  in  swampy,  backwoods  areas  with  only  red-dirt 
roads,  impassable  when  it  rains. 

Once  Choctaws  had  medicine  men  in  whom  they 
trusted.  Many  middle-aged  people  still  prefer  their  ancient 
physicians  over  modern  medical  personnel.  Hospitals  are 
seen  as  places  “where  people  die.”  This  idea  is  confirmed 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  because  the  sick  are  usually 
brought  to  the  hospital  too  late. 

There  is  also  a language  barrier.  “Doctors  do  not  take 
time  to  communicate  with  the  people,”  said  Miss  Mas- 
sanari. 
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Partly  because  she  does  not  work  in  the  hospital,  peo- 
ple seem  to  accept  Miss  Massanari.  “It  kind  of  surprises 
me  how  accepting  they  are  to  me,”  she  said.  “I  didn’t 
expect  them  to  be  so  open  to  a white  person  coming  into 
their  homes  talking  about  health.” 

For  a population  of  about  4,100  Choctaws  health 
facilities  are  inadequate.  There  is  a neat  but  very  small 
10-bed  nursing  home  for  the  aged  at  Pearl  River.  The 
only  Indian  Hospital  is  at  Philadelphia,  Mississippi,  which 
is  quite  a distance  for  some  of  the  seven  scattered  Indian 
communities.  This  hospital,  which  has  34  beds,  was 
built  in  1920,  and  serves  general  medical  needs.  Arrange- 
ments have  been  made  with  several  other  hospitals  to 
treat  Indian  patients.  There  are  also  four  outlying  clinics 
which  serve  as  general  treatment  centers,  give  prenatal 
care,  and  check  on  diabetics. 

Thus  far,  there  have  not  been  many  preventive  or 
educational  health  programs  on  the  reservation.  Recently 
a health  educator  was  hired  to  provide  instruction  in 
sanitation,  recognition  of  symptoms  in  physical  and 
mental  disorders,  and  early  childhood  health  care  prac- 
tices. Two  public  health  nurses  and  one  nurse  practitioner 
will  concentrate  their  educational  efforts  in  isolated  areas. 

“It  should  be  a good  thing,”  mused  Miss  Massanari, 
“because  local  people  will  be  taking  part  in  their  own 
communities.” 

Miss  Massanari,  a graduate  of  Goshen  College,  also 
fills  a need  at  the  Choctaw  Central  High  School.  During 
the  school  year  she  holds  morning  clinics  five  days  a week. 
Apart  from  the  routine  of  handing  out  Band-Aids,  look- 
ing at  twisted  ankles,  strep  throats,  and  jammed  thumbs, 
she  listens  to  the  students  with  problems.  She  enjoys  talk- 
ing with  them.  She  said,  “A  lot  come  jus.t  to  have  some- 
one be  interested  in  them.  They  are  frustrated  with  school, 
with  teachers’  attitudes  toward  them,  with  wanting  to  do 
something  but  not  knowing  what  to  do.  They  are  not 
motivated  in  what  teachers  expect  or  want  them  to  do.” 

Jimmy  Lee  Gibson,  principal  of  Choctaw  Central,  said 
this  of  Miss  Massanari:  “We  needed  a school  nurse  pretty 
badly  but  couldn’t  afford  one.  Then  in  came  Patty  on  a 
volunteer  basis — and  now  I don’t  know  what  we  would 
do  without  her.  ’ ’ 


The  All-Consoling  Shadow 

Thus  on  the  brow  of  God’s  Son,  who 
Came  down  to  die  a criminal’s  death 
On  the  Cross,  a kingly  crown  replaced 
The  Crown  of  Thorns.  And  God  presented 
To  His  creatures  no  longer  an  august 
Aloofness,  no  longer  the  tyranny  of 
The  abstract,  but  His  all-consoling 
Shadow;  and  sensibility  came  to  man. 

— Gregory  Morton 


Total  Participation 


On  Sunday  morning,  June  10,  1973,  in  Goshen,  Indiana, 
a congregation  engaged  in  a notable  worship  service. 

Fifteen  minutes  before  the  main  service  began  and 
while  people  were  being  seated,  the  congregation  sang 
hymns  and  listened  to  a brass  choir  (ten  instruments)  play 
hymns  arranged  especially  for  the  ensemble  by  the  teen- 
aged  French  horn  player. 

The  first  segment  of  the  planned  worship  period, 
“Learning  with  Our  Children,”  began  with  the  singing  of 
hymns  that  were  selected  by  the  children.  Then  the  chil- 
dren of  the  congregation  gathered  around  the  speaker’s 
platform  (some  sat  on  the  floor,  others  on  the  steps 
surrounding  the  platform)  for  a story  by  a schoolteacher 
storyteller  and  a prayer. 

During  the  second  segment  of  the  worship  hour,  entitled 
“Instruction  in  the  Spirit,”  the  congregation  sang  “Send 
out  Thy  Light  and  Thy  Truth,”  listened  to  a family  of 
five  read  from  the  Book  of  Acts,  sang  “O  Holy  Spirit, 
Enter  In,”  and  listened  to  a twenty-minute  sermon  on 
the  Holy  Spirit. 

For  “Dedication  of  Life,”  the  third  and  final  part  of 
the  worship  hour,  worshipers  sang,  gave  their  money, 
elected  elders,  and  sang  “The  Work  Is  Thine,  O Christ,” 
accompanied  by  organ  and  brass  choir.  It  was  truly  an 
exciting  worship  service. 

What  were  the  outstanding  features  of  this  worship? 
Not  the  songs,  although  they  were  well  chosen  and  well 
sung.  Not  the  storytelling,  though  well  told.  Not  the 
preaching,  though  an  excellent  sermon. 

First,  there  was  variety.  Certain  forms  of  worship 
appeal  more  to  some  than  others.  Thus,  by  its  very  na- 
ture, this  worship  service  touched  more  worshipers  in  a 
special  way  than  most  Sunday  morning  services.  The  inten- 
sity of  participation  gave  evidence  of  this. 

Second,  the  service  was  adapted  to  the  participants’ 
attention  span.  This  service  contained  eleven  transitions 
and  eight  forms  of  participation:  singing,  playing  of  musi- 
cal instruments,  storytelling,  praying,  preaching,  giving 
money,  electing  leaders,  and  listening-thinking. 

Third,  and  most  important  was  total  participation.  All 
age-groups  participated  in  the  selection  and  singing  of 
songs,  the  reading  of  Scripture,  and  the  interpreting  of 
the  Spirit.  Of  course,  not  everyone  could  announce  his 
favorite  song  or  read  Scripture,  but  since  people  from 
all  age-groups  participated  directly  in  various  worship 
forms,  it  was,  through  identification,  more  direct  partici- 
pation than  usual.  This  made  it  easy  for  all  to  listen. 

Total  participation.  Can  your  church  achieve  it?  — Al 
Albrecht 
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World  Conference  on  the  Holy  Spirit 

Jerusalem  ll-What  Does  It  Mean? 


church  news 


When  Cardinal  Suenens  of  Belgium 
was  asked  what  expectations  he  had  of 
Vatican  III,  he  replied  that  he  was  more 
interested  in  the  possibilities  of  Jerusa- 
lem II. 

Jerusalem  I occurred  in  AD  30  when 
the  Holy  Spirit  came  upon  the  120  and 
the  3,000  at  Pentecost.  Jerusalem  II  oc- 
curred from  Mar.  2 to  5,  1974  in  the 
largest  auditorium  in  Jerusalem,  west  of 
the  old  city,  with  more  than  4,300  per- 
sons in  attendance. 

Jerusalem  I involved  persons  from 
about  15  countries  around  the  rim  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  while  Jerusalem 
II  involved  persons  from  every  continent, 
representing  more  than  40  countries. 

Jerusalem  I occurred  outside  the  estab- 
lished church  which  found  itself  bypassed. 
Jerusalem  II  was  held  outside  the  estab- 
lished church,  sponsored  by  an  indepen- 
dent group  in  North  America,  Logos  In- 
ternational, though  the  planning  group 
included  ministers  from  several  denomi- 
nations. The  sponsoring  group  worked 
through  the  United  Christian  Council  in 
Israel  (of  which  Roy  Kreider  was  chair- 
man this  past  year  and  who  gave  the 
address  of  welcome),  which  amounted  to 
working  within  the  established  churches 
of  that  country.  Predominantly  a lay 
group  from  many  denominations,  there 
were  ministers  and  priests  present  from 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Greek 
Orthodox  Church,  and  many  Protestant 
groups.  (From  the  Mennonite  Church  I 
am  aware  of  ten  persons  from  Elkhart 
County  and  twelve  to  fifteen  from  the 
Lancaster,  Pa.  area. ) 

The  conference  consisted  of  periods 
of  worship  and  praise  and  many  address- 
es. There  were  no  workshops  or  sessions 
of  conferring.  David  du  Plesis  of  South 
Africa  gave  the  keynote  address.  J.  Rod- 
man  Williams  of  Melodyland,  Calif.,  gave 
the  communion  sermon.  Kathryn  Kuhl- 
man  conducted  two  miracle  services. 
Among  the  other  speakers  were  Father 
Francis  Martin,  Corrie  ten  Boom,  and 
Charles  Simpson. 


The  conference  was  significant  in  a 
number  of  ways.  It  evidenced  the  uniting 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  bringing  to- 
gether persons  from  many  diverse  Chris- 
tian groups  who  also  represented  varieties 
of  charismatic  theologies.  Yet  there  was 
a oneness  in  the  worship  of  Christ  that 
transcended  these  differences. 

There  was  joy  and  excitement  in 
worship  springing  from  beholding  the 
mercy  of  God  revealed  in  Jesus.  Nearly 
all  the  songs  were  Scriptures  set  to 
music.  Worship  in  the  Spirit  ranged  from 
the  300  Germans  singing  Grosser  Gott, 
Wir  Loben  Dich  to  the  free  worship  of 
each  person  in  his  own  tongue  in  beau- 
tiful group  harmony.  Here  we  can  learn 
much.  In  the  midst  of  the  exuberance 
there  were  times  of  silent  waiting  before 
God. 

A number  of  gifts  were  in  evidence 
during  the  conference.  Several  persons 
spoke  in  tongues  to  the  whole  group, 
followed  by  interpretation.  Several 
prophecies  of  confirmation  were  given. 
All  of  these  functioned  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  leadership  of  the  meeting,  de- 
cently and  in  order,  recognizing  times 
for  freedom  and  times  for  silence. 

There  was  clear  emphasis  that  the 
gifts  of  the  Spirit  are  to  build  the  body 
in  faith,  not  to  be  used  for  a private  trip. 
They  are  always  to  be  exercised  in  love, 
otherwise  they  are  injurious.  Persons 
who  know  the  Holy  Spirit  should  be 
reconcilers  and  healers  of  relationships, 
not  causing  divisions  through  self- 
righteousness.  There  was  a strong  em- 
phasis to  stay  with  and  work  through 
one’s  own  congregation. 

The  lordship  of  Christ  and  the  author- 
ity of  His  Word  were  central.  Strong 
teaching  was  given  by  many  speakers. 
On  some  subjects  differing  views  were 
expressed  and  the  teaching  was  not 
tested;  this  was  true  on  the  matter  of 
healing.  However,  the  love  of  the  Word 
and  a desire  to  respond  to  it  were  in 
evidence. 

Many  persons  expressed  the  view  that 


the  return  of  Christ  is  very  near,  and 
they  looked  forward  to  the  rapture  which 
would  take  them  out  of  the  world  and 
thus  escape  persecution  and  tribulation. 

A strong  word  came  to  the  conference, 
primarily  through  Corrie  ten  Boom, 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  prepares  believers 
for  persecution  rather  than  letting  them 
off  easy.  The  Holy  Spirit  comes  not 
just  to  give  joy  on  one’s  face  but  to 
give  inner  strength  to  help  meet  the 
needs  of  the  world.  Jesus  is  not  only  the 
“sweet  Jesus,”  but  also  the  “bitter  Jesus” 
who  asks  us  to  take  up  the  cross  of 
identification  with  Him.  The  Holy  Spirit 
prepares  us  for  this  by  implanting  in  our 
minds  the  Scriptures  which  He  will  use 
to  give  us  strength  in  times  of  suffering 
for  Christ’s  name. 

The  Holy  Spirit  moved  in  power  in 
the  conference  in  worship,  in  teaching, 
in  conversions,  in  healing  bodies.  He  is 
moving  in  power  in  many  countries 
around  the  world,  in  many  Christian  fel- 
lowships. Let  us  pray  that  we  will  be 
open  to  His  moving  in  our  congregations, 
that  He  will  not  pass  us  by.  — Harold 
Bauman 

Seminar  Upcoming  on 
Food  and  Famine 

A convocation  on  “The  World  Food 
and  Famine  Crisis,”  sponsored  by  the 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  Peace 
Section,  will  be  held  in  Washington  on 
May  15  and  16. 

The  Washington  convocation  is  open  to 
Mennonite  and  Brethren  in  Christ  con- 
stituents. People  involved  in  agricultural 
programs  and  interested  in  food  produc- 
tion and  distribution  — farmers,  “ag” 
teachers,  members  of  agricultural  distri- 
bution organizations  such  as  CROP,  and 
people  in  related  fields  — are  invited 
to  participate. 

The  Washington  convocation  is  being 
planned  at  a time  when  an  emerging 
chronic  world  food  shortage  is  beginning 
to  dawn  on  Americans.  With  the  projected 
doubling  of  world  population  in  thirty 
years,  the  prospects  for  mass  starvation 
are  sobering.  While  church  and  related 
relief  agencies  increase  efforts  to  feed 
the  hungry,  we  are  being  made  aware 
that  the  rapidly  increasing  number  of 
hungry  and  starving  people  is  outstrip- 
ping the  capacity  of  our  relief  programs. 

The  remarkable  dominance  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  in  world  grain 
production  (more  than  70  percent  of  the 
total)  raises  the  urgent  question:  How  is 
government  food  distribution  policy  made? 

The  keynote  speaker  addressing  this 
life  and  death  concern  will  be  Lester  R. 
Brown,  an  internationally  recognized 
expert  on  world  food  problems.  Brown 
is  a former  administrator  of  the  Inter- 
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national  Agriculture  Development  Ser- 
vice of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  now  works  with  the  Overseas 
Development  Council.  He  is  the  author 
of  Man,  Land  and  Food  and  a book  on 
the  green  revolution.  Seeds  of  Change. 

A resolution  on  the  world  food  crisis 
passed  at  the  1974  MCC  Annual  Meet- 
ing included  a section  calling  MCC  “to 


The  meaning  of  contemporary  disciple- 
ship  will  be  examined  in  a weekend  con- 
ference to  be  held  at  the  Centerville 
Junior  High  School,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  from 
Apr.  19  to  21.  Sponsored  by  Youth  Min- 
istries of  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  and  Lancaster  Mennonite  Con- 
ference, Salunga,  Pa.,  the  sessions  will 
focus  on  the  theme,  “People  in  the  Way.” 
Activities  will  begin  at  7:45  each  evening. 


Celebration  and  discernment  were  the 
themes  prominent  in  the  60th  annual 
meeting  of  the  Eastern  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  and  Charities  from  March  22 
to  24.  Four  anniversaries  were  called 
into  one  celebration:  the  60th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Board,  the  40th  of  the  Tan- 
ganyika Mission,  the  25th  of  the  Ethiopia 
Mission,  and  the  20th  of  the  work  in 
Somalia. 

Prominent  in  the  anniversary  program 
were  addresses  from  leaders  in  the 
churches  overseas  including  Zedekia 
Kisare  from  Tanzania,  Million  Belete 
from  Ethiopia,  and  Said  Samatar  from 
Somalia. 


constructively  influence  the  public  policy 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  in  re- 
gard to  the  use  of  food  supplies  so  that 
poorer  nations  will  share  in  whatever 
food  resources  are  available.” 

Information  about  cost  and  lodging  is 
available  from:  MCC  Peace  Section  Wash- 
ington Office,  100  Maryland  Avenue, 
N.E.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002.  • 


Speakers  will  be  Zedekia  Kisare,  Don 
Jacobs,  and  John  Ruth.  Bishop  Kisare 
is  head  of  the  Tanzania  Mennonite 
Church,  which  has  a membership  of  over 
9,000.  Don  Jacobs,  consultant  for  Eastern 
Board  and  director  of  the  Mennonite 
Christian  Leadership  Foundation,  recent- 
ly returned  from  20  years  of  service  in 
Africa.  John  Ruth  is  a writer  and  a 
teacher  at  Eastern  College,  St.  Davids,  Pa. 


Bishop  Kisare  reflected  on  the  marvel 
of  his  own  conversion  to  Christ.  As 
interpreted  by  Mahlon  Hess,  he  com- 
mented as  follows: 

“I  thank  God  for  those  who  brought 
the  gospel.  I was  wandering  in  the  ditch. 
The  people  who  came  across  didn't  know 
where  they  were  going,  but  they  were 
guided  to  my  home  area  and  they  found 
me.  The  ways  of  God  are  strange.” 

The  next  day  with  Elam  Stauffer  as 
interpreter  he  spoke  of  the  universal 
obligation  to  tell  about  Jesus. 

In  the  world  all  the  tribes  are  equal- 
ly needy.  They  are  all  bad.  They  are  all 
good.  They  are  all  fierce.  They  are  all 


gentle.  God’s  commandment  is,  ‘Tell  that 
person  that  I need  him.’ 

In  a similar  fashion  Million  Belete 
stressed  the  importance  of  professional 
Christians  (including  himself  and  many  of 
those  present)  talking  to  people  about 
the  gospel,  for  “committees  do  not  save 
souls.” 

In  recognition  of  the  contribution  of 
leaders  such  as  these,  Overseas  Director 
Harold  Stauffer  spoke  of  the  need  to 
utilize  the  contribution  of  persons  from 
overseas.  “We  may  have  resources  they 
do  not  have,  but  they  have  gifts  that  we 
need  desperately.  Maybe  one  of  the  next 
steps  ...  is  to  have  on  the  staff  at 
Salunga  a representative  of  the  overseas 
church.” 

Leadership  Retreat 
Held  in  Alabama 

A leadership  retreat  for  ministers  of 
the  Mennonite  churches  in  Alabama, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  northwest 
Florida  was  held  on  Mar.  1 and  2 at  the 
Citronelle  Baptist  Assembly  Grounds,  ap- 
proximately 35  miles  north  of  Mobile, 
Ala.  Twenty-two  ministers  from  these 
four  Gulf  states  were  present,  repre- 
senting the  Conservative,  General,  Lan- 
caster, Ohio,  and  South  Central  con- 
ferences. 

Paul  Dagen  and  Orlo  Kauffman  coor- 
dinated plans  for  the  retreat.  Howard 
Zehr  of  Elkhart,  Ind.,  was  present  as  a 
resource  person.  The  theme  of  the  re- 
treat was  “The  Bible  and  Evangelism.” 
In  addition  to  having  timely  and  practi- 
cal lectures  and  discussion  on  the  theme 
subject,  there  was  a period  of  discussion 
on  the  new  church  structure. 

One  of  the  main  objectives  of  the  re- 
treat was  to  establish  rapport  among  the 
various  branches  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  in  the  Gulf  states  area  by  the 
ministers  getting  better  acquainted  with 
each  other.  There  was  consensus  that 
similar  retreats  should  be  held  periodi- 
cally — perhaps  annually. 

Indemnity 
Broadens  Charter 

Mennonite  Indemnity,  Inc.  is  broaden- 
ing its  charter  to  permit  theft  reinsur- 
ance, according  to  an  announcement 
made  at  the  company’s  annual  meeting 
on  Mar.  7 in  Kalona,  Iowa.  Some  mem- 
ber companies  have  included  theft  in 
their  fire  policy  but  Mil  has  not  been 
able  to  provide  reinsurance  on  the  theft 
portion.  Some  companies  have  offered 
theft  coverage  on  a limited  basis.  The 
new  action  will  make  more  adequate 
coverage  available  for  Mennonite  com- 
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panies  who  are  permitted  to  include 
theft  coverage  in  their  policy. 

President  Edgar  Stoesz  and  Treasurer 
Keith  Lehman  also  announced  that  pre- 
mium income  which  reached  $1,227,869 
in  1973  was  up  19  percent.  Losses  were 
lower  resulting  in  a 9.7  percent  in- 
crease in  assets  and  an  8.7  percent  in- 
crease in  surplus.  The  eleventh  consecu- 
tive stockholder  dividend  amounted  to 


Leaders  of  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee Africa  programs,  meeting  in 
Lusaka,  Zambia,  in  February,  agreed 
that  an  integrated  development  program 
of  agriculture,  nutrition,  public  health, 
literacy,  and  economics  should  be  the 
highest  priority  for  MCC  Africa.  In  the 
past  MCC  gave  highest  priority  to 
formal  education. 

Ten  MCC  country  directors  in  Sub- 
Sahara  Africa,  Daniel  Zehr,  executive 
secretary  of  MCC  (Canada),  Lois  and 
Robert  Kreider,  director  of  the  Self- 
Study,  and  Ray  Brubacher,  director  for 
Africa,  spent  two  days  discussing  issues 
and  hammering  out  a ten-point  list  of 
guidelines.  A resource  person  for  the 
conference  from  the  United  Nations  Eco- 
nomic Commission  for  Africa  reinforced 
the  group’s  primary  concern  for  rural 
development. 

The  group  also  recommended  that 
funds  be  available  for  training  "third 
world”  people  for  specialized  tasks  and 
leadership  roles.  The  group  set  a goal 
of  one  national  person  in  training  for 
every  MCC  worker  overseas,  excluding 
Teachers  Abroad  Program  (TAP)  per- 
sonnel who  are  already  involved  in  lead- 
ership training.  About  50  volunteers 


sixty  cents  a share. 

Company  representatives  reelected 

Harold  L.  Swartzendruber  of  Goshen, 
Ind.,  Orlando  Goertzen  of  North  Newton, 
Kans.,  and  Edgar  Stoesz  of  Akron,  Pa., 
to  a four-year  term  on  the  Board  of 
Directors.  Stoesz  was  elected  president, 
Howard  D.  Raid,  vice-president,  Richard 
Ebersole,  secretary,  and  Keith  Lehman, 
treasurer.  • 


are  now  working  in  other  than  TAP 
programs  in  Africa. 

Other  guidelines  included  increasing 
the  involvement  of  African  Mennonite 
churches  in  MCC’s  decision-making  pro- 
cess and  putting  more  effort  into  facili- 
tating fraternal  worker  exchange  pro- 
grams and  visits  within  Africa. 

The  group  also  felt  that  every  worker 
should  have  a minimum  of  one  month 
and  preferably  three  or  four  months  of 
local  language  study  prior  to  service  so 
that  all  workers  can  relate  more  closely 
to  local  people. 

TV  Spots  Brighten 
New  York  Programming 

Broad  acceptance  of  Family  Life  TV 
Spots  by  stations  in  New  York  City  is  a 
big  help  in  approaching  stations  for  re- 
lease of  new  productions,  according  to 
Dale  Stoltzfus,  chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Radio  and  Television  for  the 
Protestant  churches  in  New  York  City. 

Since  most  of  the  stations  in  the  area 
have  run  the  Mennonite  spots,  association 
with  them  gives  one  instant  recognition, 
Stoltzfus  has  found. 


Many  program  directors  say  the  spots 
are  “the  best  religious  spots  we’ve  seen.” 

As  chairman  of  the  radio  and  televi- 
sion committee  for  his  area,  Stoltzfus 
hopes  to  improve  religious  programming 
in  New  York  City,  which  will  include  the 
use  of  programs  produced  by  Mennonite 
Broadcasts.  Several  city  stations  have  al- 
ready received  Choice  IV  for  release. 

Retreat  for  the  Deaf 
Announced 

The  Laurelville  Mennonite  Church 
Center  announced  its  second  retreat  for 
persons  who  are  deaf  or  hard  of  hearing, 
along  with  their  families  and  pastors. 
The  retreat  is  scheduled  from  May  25  to 
27. 

Eli  Savanick,  graduate  student  at 
Gallaudet  College,  Washington,  D.C.,  is 
program  director.  His  parents,  Paul  and 
Fern  Savanick,  are  host  and  hostess. 
Resource  persons  are  the  Rev.  Steve 
Mathis  III,  Gallaudet  College,  currently 
engaged  in  a professorship  on  research 
of  deafness  at  Gallaudet.  He  became 
totally  deaf  in  childhood  as  a result  of 
illness. 

Other  resource  persons  are:  Martin 

Lewis,  pastor  of  the  Deaf  Church  in 
Shamokin,  Pa.;  Raymond  Rohrer,  pastor 
of  First  Deaf  Mennonite  Church,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.;  James  Fricke,  Lititz,  Pa.,  a 
speech  pathologist-audiologist  in  Lancas- 
ter, and  Mrs.  Feme  Glick,  Lancaster, 
Pa. 

On  the  program  will  be  small-group 
sessions  for  Bible  study,  pastors  of  the 
deaf,  parents  of  the  deaf,  for  the  deaf 
only,  for  the  hearing  only.  There  will  be 
separate  activities  for  children  and  some 
for  the  youth. 

Persons  interested  in  attending  should 
write  to  Laurelville  Mennonite  Church 
Center,  Route  5,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.  15666, 
for  further  information  and  registration 
blanks  or  phone:  (412)  423-2056. 

Ethelou  Yazzie  Elected 
to  Hesston  College  Board 

A recent  Hesston 
Alumna  of  the  Month, 

Ethelou  Yazzie  of 
Chinle,  Ariz.,  has 

been  elected  by  the 
Mennonite  Board  of 
Education  to  the 

Hesston  College 
Board  of  Overseers. 

Ethelou  graduated 
from  Hesston  in  1966, 
and  from  Goshen  Col- 
lege in  1968  with  a 
BA  in  elementary  education.  She  returned 
home  and  began  teaching  in  the  elemen- 


Vern  Preheim,  Larry  Fisher,  Mutombo  Mpanya,  Maynard  Kurtz,  and  Hershey  Leaman  at  the 
MCC  Sub-Sahara  Africa  Country  Directors  Meeting. 


Africa  Directors  Set  New  Goals 


Ethelou  Yazzie 
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Informal  discussion  between  college  students  were  a part  of  the  Inter-collegiate  Conference. 


Students  Examine  Nationalism 


tary  grades  of  the  Rough  Rock  Demonstra- 
tion School.  In  1971  she  was  appointed 
elementary  principal,  and  in  April  1973 
was  named  director  of  the  entire  Rough 
Rock  Demonstration  School. 

Enthusiasm  Marks 
S.A.  Youth  Camps 

Winter  in  North  America  means  sum- 
mer for  South  America.  And  in  summer, 
school  gives  way  to  camp  for  the  younger 
generation.  Mennonite  missionaries  re- 
port enthusiastic  participation  in  youth 
retreats  and  camps  in  central  Argentina 
and  central  and  north  central  Brazil. 

Argentine  Mennonite  camp  facili- 
ties at  Trenque  Lauquen  were  filled  with 
80  registrants  for  the  early  teens  camp 
and  65  for  youth  week,  including  six 
from  Uruguay.  “I  came  away  from  the 
youth  camp,”  wrote  director  Lawrence 
Brunk,  “really  impressed  with  the  qual- 
ity and  seriousness  of  the  kids  coming  up 
in  our  church.  The  young  people  are  of 
a different  stripe  than  I have  ever  seen 
in  my  some  20  years  here.  They  repre- 
sent a tremendous  hope  for  the  future  of 
the  church.  Praise  God.” 

Guest  Bible  teacher,  Henry  Dueck 
from  the  Mennonite  Seminary  in  Monte- 
video, Uruguay,  guided  campers  through 
a study  of  the  lordship  of  Christ  in  the 
Old  Testament.  The  group  was  divided 
into  eight-member  communities  for  the 
week.  Communities  met  in  the  morning 
to  discuss  Dueck’ s presentation  and  then 
worked  together  in  the  dining  room. 
Again  in  the  afternoon  campers  met  in 
communities  to  sing,  pray,  and  discuss 
personal  needs. 

In  Sao  Paulo  state,  Brazil,  80  young 
people  were  together  for  camp  over  the 
Carnival  holiday  weekend  just  before  the 
beginning  of  Lent.  Grace  Schwartzen- 
truber,  who  just  returned  to  Brazil  after 
family  furlough,  observed,  “Cooking 
again  for  the  campers  was  a good  experi- 
ence and  helped  me  to  get  reacquainted 
with  the  young  people.  There  seemed  to 
be  much  interest  in  Bible  study  and 
singing.” 

Thirty-five  participated  in  the  annual 
youth  retreat  in  Araguacema,  Brazil. 
Retreaters  were  divided  into  two  teams 
which  competed  in  Bible  quizzes,  sports, 
skits,  cleanliness,  and  other  activities. 
Mary  Alice  Hertzler  helped  Robert 
Gerber  with  the  Bible  input  and  Fran 
Gerber  worked  with  crafts. 

High  morale,  keen  competition,  and 
new  commitments  marked  the  retreat, 
Robert  said.  “God  did  bless.  Our  last 
morning  was  spent  in  prayer,  testimony, 
song,  and  laying  on  of  hands  for  one 
young  fellow  leaving  to  study  in  the 
Mennonite  Brethren  Bible  Institute  in 
Curitiba.” 


Over  eighty  college  students  traveled 
to  Waterloo  for  the  Mar.  8-10  Inter- 
collegiate Peace  Fellowship  Conference 
on  nationalism.  The  conference,  hosted 
by  Conrad  Grebel  College,  examined  the 
demands  that  the  nation  and  the  gospel 
make  on  people. 

John  H.  Redekop,  a Mennonite  Breth- 
ren church  member,  currently  teaching 
at  Wilfred  Laurier  University,  traced  the 
historical  development  of  nationalism 
and  identified  those  forces  that  foster  this 
development.  According  to  Redekop,  na- 
tionalism rose  in  the  Western  world  as 
organized  religion  declined,  thus  becom- 
ing the  global  religion  of  humankind. 

In  his  presentation  on  “Religion  and 
the  State,”  James  Longacre  pointed  out 
that  the  vast  majority  of  Americans  have 
held  that  the  nation  rather  than  the 
church  is  the  agency  of  God’s  work. 
Longacre,  chairman  of  the  Peace  and  So- 
cial Concerns  Committee  of  the  Fran- 
conia (MC)  Conference,  said  “the  church 
has  not  had  a separate  identity,  mission, 
or  vision.  While  the  church  has  used  the 
Bible  as  a handbook  of  personal  piety 
and  inspiration,  it  has  failed  to  use  it  as 
a treatise  from  which  to  wrestle  with 
issues.  It  has  not  concerned  itself  with 
the  vast  redemptive  purpose  of  the  gos- 
pel.” 

Walter  Klaassen  and  Donovan  Smuck- 
er,  instructors  at  Conrad  Grebel,  exam- 
ined the  concepts  of  peoplehood  and 
nationhood  from  a biblical  and  Anabaptist 
perspective.  Donovan  Smucker  suggested 
that  1 Kings  12,  with  its  account  of  what 
Smucker  called  the  “first  peasant  revolt,” 
outlines  the  ingredients  of  a political 


John  H.  Redekop,  professor  at  Wilfred 
Laurier  University,  Waterloo,  Ont. 


ethic:  If  free  choice  and  justice  are  not 
present,  one’s  loyalty  must  be  with- 
drawn. 

Walter  Klaassen  posed  questions  that 
continued  to  be  discussed  throughout 
the  conference.  Where  does  our  highest 
loyalty  lie?  What  does  it  mean  to  belong 
to  the  people  of  God,  a covenant  commu- 
nity, as  distinct  from  belonging  to  a na- 
tion? Precisely  what  demands  are  being 
made  on  our  lives  as  governments  con- 
tinually grow  bigger  and  assume  functions 
formerly  reserved  for  private  institutions? 
How  do  we  witness  to  the  state? 

In  looking  for  ways  to  guard  against 
nationalism,  students  affirmed  the  con- 
tention made  by  Rod  Sawatsky,  professor 
at  Canadian  Mennonite  Bible  College, 
that  “it  is  important  that  we  know  who 
we  are;  otherwise,  we  relate  as  a thin 
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people.  If  we  deny  our  own  identity,  it 
becomes  easy  to  deny  the  identity  of 
Koreans  and  Vietnamese.”  Students  ex- 
pressed the  need  to  learn  more  about 
their  Anabaptist  heritage  and  identity. 

The  desire  of  the  students  to  play  an 
active  role  in  the  life  of  the  church  was 
evident  as  they  listened  intently  to  Con- 
rad Grebel  President  Frank  Epp  analyze 
United  States-Canadian  relations,  espe- 
cially as  they  relate  to  the  Mennonite 
Church.  Epp  spoke  of  the  need  for  new 
church  structures  in  order  to  give  the 
church’s  continental  functions  more 
life,  advance  inter-Mennonitism,  and 
promote  truer  and  better  international- 
ism. 

Besides  offering  opportunity  for  dia- 
logue and  reflection  on  various  topics, 
IPF  conferences  also  serve  to  acquaint 
students  with  activities  on  other  cam- 
puses and  stimulate  intercollegiate  com- 
munications. At  the  IPF  business  meet- 
ing, the  participants  voiced  support  for 
another  conference  next  year,  adopted  a 
new  constitution,  and  elected  officers. 
Officers  for  1974-75  are:  Dorothy  Goertz, 
Bethel  College;  Richard  Early,  Eastern 
Mennonite  Seminary  (fall  ’74);  and  Jim 
Klassen,  Canadian  Mennonite  Bible 
College.  — Luann  Habegger 

Brenneman  Concludes 
Student  Services  Term 

Virgil  J.  Brenneman,  Goshen,  Ind., 
concludes  15  years  as  secretary  for 
Mennonite  Student  Services  on  May  1. 
His  future  plans  are  indefinite. 

The  student  services  office  of  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions  relates  to  some 
2,000  Mennonite  Church  students  in  500 
non-Mennonite  colleges  and  universities 
— as  well  as  nonstudent  young  adults. 

Beginning  part  time  in  the  newly 
established  secretary  office  in  1959,  Vir- 
gil pioneered  with  the  committee’s  en- 
abling and  equipping  ministries.  Activities 
and  services  tried  to  locate  and  identify 
the  students  and  young  adults  and  their 
needs:  helping  them  find  each  other; 

providing  communication  links  with  oth- 
ers and  the  church;  fostering  formation 
of  committed  fellowships  and  a concern 
for  mission;  channeling  resources  of  the 
church;  and  providing  seminars,  a publi- 
cation, and  visits;  and  counseling  for 
leadership  development,  personal  dis- 
cipleship,  and  emerging  fellowships  or 
house  churches.  Many  of  the  ministries 
became  inter-Mennonite  functions  during 
these  years.  A corps  of  student  field 
workers  developed  out  of  student  ser- 
vices assistance  to  conferences. 

With  Mennonite  Church  reorganization 
in  August  1971,  the  Student  Services 
Committee  became  a program  committee 


of  the  Mission  Board.  Up  to  1972  the 
Committee  had  a liaison  member  repre- 
senting Mennonite  Board  of  Education. 

In  student  services,  Virgil  has  provided 
a link  with  interchurch  and  other  Chris- 
tian ministries  to  campuses.  The  ground- 
work for  the  emergence  of  one  of  the 
first  dual  conference  membership  Men- 
nonite congregations  — Neil  Avenue, 
Columbus,  Ohio  — came  out  of  student 
services. 

In  unanimous  action  the  Student  Ser- 
vices Committee  at  its  recent  spring 
meeting  expressed  “deep  appreciation” 
to  Virgil  for  his  dedicated  work  in  stu- 
dent services.  “No  one  in  the  Mennonite 
constituency  has  had  such  clarity  of  vision 
and  poured  so  much  energy  into  the 
ministry  to  students  in  the  university  as 
you  ...  we  want  you  to  know  that  the 
path  you  have  created  will  chart  the  way 
for  many  years  ahead.” 

South  American  Seminary 
to  Relocate  in  Paraguay 

The  Evangelical  Mennonite  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  in  Montevideo,  Uruguay, 
will  relocate  in  Asuncion,  Paraguay, 
next  year,  according  to  action  of  the 
seminary  board  at  a February  meeting 
in  Uruguay. 

At  the  end  of  the  current  school  year 
in  November,  the  Montevideo  seminary 
will  be  closed.  Reasons  given  for  this 
decision  are  a sharply  decreasing  student 
body,  greater  potential  for  growth  and 
service  in  Asuncion,  and  continuing 
economic  and  political  turmoil  in  Uru- 
guay. 

The  seminary  has  been  in  operation 
for  sixteen  years  in  Montevideo.  Students 
from  the  Mennonite  churches  of  Argen- 
tina, Brazil,  Paraguay,  and  Uruguay  have 
composed  most  of  the  student  body. 
Training  at  the  seminary  has  provided 
much  of  the  church  leadership  in  Ger- 
man-speaking Mennonite  congregations 
of  lower  South  America  and  to  a lesser 
degree  in  the  Spanish-  and  Portuguese- 
speaking churches. 

After  lengthy  consultations  with  church 
and  conference  leaders  preceding  the 
South  American  triennial  conference,  the 
seminary  board  concluded  that  the  school 
had  greater  possibilities  in  Paraguay  and 
in  its  present  form  the  seminary  did 
not  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  constituent 
churches. 

Although  the  seminary  continues  to 
function  this  year  in  Montevideo,  the 
major  emphasis  is  on  theological  train- 
ing by  extension.  Professors  are  travel- 
ing to  various  Mennonite  congregations 
giving  biblical  instruction  courses  and 
church  leadership  training  classes. 

The  seminary  board  hopes  that  relo- 


cating the  institution  in  Asuncion  will 
increase  the  student  enrollment  and  gain 
new  support  from  the  Mennonite  church- 
es in  South  America.  Exactly  where  the 
seminary  will  be  located  in  Asuncion  is 
under  study  by  the  board. 

The  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church  and  the  Mennonite  Church  over- 
seas mission  boards  have  jointly  supported 
the  South  American  seminary  with  per- 
sonnel and  finances. 

Inter-Mennonite  Student 
Services  Meet 

Mennonites  in  student  services  held 
their  annual  spring  meeting  in  Rosemont, 
111.,  on  Feb.  8. 

Review  of  cooperative  projects,  reports 
from  field  workers,  and  discussion  of  the 
function  and  purpose  of  student  services 
marked  the  session. 


Tony  Brown  (foreground)  contributes  to 
“the  break”  at  the  annual  inter-Mennonite 
Student  Services’  meeting  on  Feb.  28  at 
Rosemont,  111.  Others  pictured:  Mennonite 
Church  committee  chairperson  June  Yoder, 
secretary  Virgil  Brenneman  (partially  hid- 
den), and  Mennonite  Brethren  western 
Canada  field  worker  Vern  Ratzlaff. 


Helmut  Harder,  director  of  Mennonite 
Graduate  Seminar  last  year  and  again 
this  August,  in  town  for  another  meeting, 
met  with  the  group  to  supplement  his 
written  report. 

Last-year  student  and  faculty  partici- 
pants again  underscored  the  seminar  s 
effectiveness  in  providing  an  encounter 
with  Anabaptist-Mennonite  history  and 
faith,  biblical  study,  and  current  issues 
for  students  wanting  an  expanded  back- 
ground in  these  studies  with  Mennonite 
faculty.  (To  avoid  conflict  with  earlier 
campus  registration,  this  year  the  semi- 
nar is  being  held  one  week  earlier, 
Aug.  10-19,  at  Youth  Village,  near  White 
Pigeon,  Mich.) 

George  Lehman,  editor  of  student  ser- 
vices-sponsored  Forum,  reported  to  the 
session.  It  was  agreed  to  note  in  Forum 
that  contributions  toward  its  cost  would 
be  welcomed  from  non-students. 

The  student  services  committees  dis- 
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cussed  at  length  the  focus  and  function  of 
student  services.  The  committees  have 
been  a resource  to  students,  catalysts, 
and  pioneers  in  services  for  and  with 
Mennonite  students  on  non-Mennonite 
university  and  college  campuses. 


Home  Economics 
Gets  Boost 

A growing  interest  in  home  economics 
plus  a grant  from  the  Mabee  Foundation 
have  provided  the  thrust  for  new  devel- 
opments in  “home  ec”  at  Hesston  Col- 
lege. The  financial  gift  is  being  used  to 
refurbish  completely  the  home  economics 
labs  in  the  basement  of  Green  Gables. 
From  a half-time  instructor,  the  new 
curriculum  will  require  a teacher  and  a 
half.  Details  of  the  program  are  being 
worked  out  in  consultation  with  home 
economics  professionals  at  Kansas  State 
University.  The  curriculum  will  prepare 
students  to  transfer  into  any  of  eighteen 
home  ec  majors  at  KSU  or  other  four- 
year  schools. 

A full-time  professor  will  be  employed 
for  next  fall  to  bring  leadership  to  Hess- 
ton’s  agriculture  program.  Enrollment  in 
the  farm  management  course  for  second 
term  of  this  school  year  is  25  students. 
The  new  teacher  will  help  in  the  devel- 
opment of  a two-pronged  curriculum. 


Council  Studies 
Biblical  Interpretation 

The  Editorial  Council  of  the  Ana- 
baptist Curriculum  Project  met  in  Rose- 
mont.  111.,  Mar.  1 and  2.  The  agenda 
included  consultations  with  theologians 
and  executive  officers  of  the  three 
groups  cooperating  in  the  project:  The 
Mennonite  Church,  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church,  and  Brethren  in 
Christ  Church. 

Theologians  at  the  meeting  were  Owen 
Alderfer,  Brethren  in  Christ;  Walter 
Klaassen,  General  Conference;  Donald 
Miller,  Church  of  the  Brethren;  and  John 
Howard  Yoder,  Mennonite  Church.  The 
four  discussed  issues  related  to  inter- 
pretation of  the  Scripture. 

The  executive  officers  of  the  three 
churches:  Arthur  Climenhaga  and  Henry 
Ginder  of  the  Brethren  in  Christ;  Henz 
Janzen  and  Henry  H.  Epp  of  the  Gen- 
eral Conference;  and  Paul  N.  Kraybill 
of  the  Mennonite  Church  participated 
in  all  the  sessions.  They  shared  their 
concerns  in  the  areas  of  Scripture,  child 
evangelism,  teaching  training,  Anabaptist 
emphases,  missions,  and  the  meaning  of 
community  in  a multicultural  church. 
The  Editorial  Council  agreed  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Publishing  Council  a name 


for  the  curriculum,  “The  Foundation 
Series.”  Along  with  this  name  2 Corin- 
thians 3:11  will  appear.  This  verse  was 
central  to  the  writings  of  Menno  Simons. 

The  Editorial  Council  will  meet  again 
from  June  18  to  21  in  Elkhart,  Ind. 

In  the  meantime,  task  forces  will  study 
objectives  for  the  curriculum,  the  place 
of  the  story  in  education,  and  a program 
of  teacher  training. 

Seminarians 
Exposed  to  City 

A seminar  on  “The  Church  in  the 
Inner  City”  took  11  Eastern  Mennonite 
Seminary  students  and  their  faculty 
sponsor  to  New  York  City,  Feb.  21- 
Mar.  2. 

Using  the  Vanderbilt  YMCA  in  mid- 
Manhatten  as  a base,  the  group  visited 


Mennonite  and  Brethren-in-Christ 
churches  and  institutions  in  the  city. 
They  also  toured  Riverside  and  Marble 
Collegiate  churches,  the  United  Nations 
and  United  Nations  Church  Center,  and 
the  World  Council  of  Churches’  head- 
quarters. 

In  addition,  each  seminar  participant 
spent  two  days  interacting  with  pastors  in 
the  Bronx. 

A three-day  “mini-clinical  pastoral 
education  program”  led  by  chaplain 
Glen  Jantzi  at  Bellevue  Hospital  was  a 
seminar  highlight,  according  to  Linden 
M.  Wenger,  director  of  field  work  at 
EMS. 

Wenger  explained  that  a grant  from 
Mennonite  Christian  Leadership  Founda- 
tion allowed  the  seminarians  to  partici- 
pate in  the  seminar  at  minimal  cost. 
This  is  the  third  year  the  seminary  has 
operated  the  program,  he  said. 


mennoscope 


Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
Receives  Hotel  Elkhart 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  a 
subsidiary  corporation,  Greencroft,  Inc., 
received  title  to  Hotel  Elkhart,  Elkhart, 
Indiana,  on  Friday,  March  22.  The  hotel, 
in  a limbo  of  changing  ownership  for 
more  than  a decade  as  travel  patterns 
changed,  has  nine  floors.  It  is  situated 
on  a land  area  of  four  acres. 

Hotel  Elkhart  came  to  Greencroft, 
Inc.,  and  MBM  for  service  in  the  commu- 
nity without  involving  a purchase  invest- 
ment. 

Engineer  studies  revealed  that  the 
structure  is  adaptable  and  sound,  making 
it  suitable  as  a retirement-residence. 
It  may  be  expensive,  however.  Further 
engineering  and  use  studies  are  current- 
ly under  way  to  determine  what  next 
steps  are  to  be  taken.  Greencroft,  Inc., 
the  parent  corporation,  is  currently  manag- 
ing Central  Manor,  the  Nursing  Care  Cen- 
ter, and  other  area  projects. 

A long  waiting  list  suggests  the  need 
for  additional  resources  of  this  kind  in 
Elkhart  County. 

MBM,  overcrowded  and  not  functioning 
to  top  efficiency  at  the  present  site,  is 
also  exploring  the  possibility  of  use  of 
part  of  the  hotel  for  its  home  offices. 

Two  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
doctors  at  the  Vietnamese  Evangelical 
Church  Hospital  in  Nhatrang,  Dr.  Nor- 
man Blair  and  Dr.  Donald  Wyse,  will 
terminate  in  June  1974.  MCC,  committed 


to  provide  one  general  practitioner  as  a 
replacement,  has  no  prospects  for  the 
position.  The  Nhatrang  hospital  special- 
izes in  eye  surgery,  a significant  ministry 
in  an  area  with  a high  incidence  of  eye 
disease.  A separate  sixty-bed  tuberculo- 
sis ward  cares  for  seriously  ill  patients 
and  nearly  2,000  tuberculosis  patients 
are  treated  as  outpatients.  A govern- 
ment-registered nurses’  school  is  training 
fifteen  one-year  students  each  year. 

Elva  Landis,  missionary  nurse  in  Ny- 
abasi,  Tanzania,  recently  reported,  “In 
1973  we  had  over  1,700  medical  in- 
patients and  over  400  maternity  cases 
here  in  our  little  thirty-bed  dispensary. 
The  first  two  months  of  the  new  year 
have  been  especially  busy  too,  with  pa- 
tients in  both  departments  lying  on  the 
floor  because  the  beds  are  full.” 

A list  of  materials  for  use  at  fairs, 
conventions,  and  other  meetings  has  been 
prepared  by  Mennonite  Broadcasts.  Ma- 
terials include:  a Super  8 film  of  Family 
Life  TV  Spots,  a cassette  (rental  cartridge) 
of  Choice  IV  radio  programs  and  Family 
Life  TV  Spots,  inspirational  paperback 
books,  tracts,  photo  booklets,  postcards, 
Heart  to  Heart  and  Mennonite  Hour 
leaflets,  and  more.  Tracts  and  leaflets 
can  be  purchased  at  bulk  rates.  For  more 
information,  including  suggestions  for 
setting  up  a booth,  contact  Mennonite 
Broadcasts,  Box  472,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
22801. 

Since  their  return  from  furlough, 
Grace  and  Kenneth  Schwartzentruber 

have  been  sharing  in  the  congregational 
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life  of  the  Jardim  Nova  Europa  Menno- 
nite  Church,  Campinas,  Brazil.  “The 
congregation  is  really  seeking  God’s 
leading.  We  all  need  your  prayers  for 
guidance  in  the  work,”  said  the  Schwartz- 
entrubers.  “Last  night  (Mar.  3)  a young 
couple  with  three  children  came  to  the 
service.  Michele  thinks  the  children  think 
it’s  a cinema  because  they  always  bring 
peanuts  to  eat  during  Sunday  school.” 
Eight  new  Christians  were  baptized 
in  the  Santa  Rosa  (Argentina)  Menno- 
nite  Church  on  Feb.  10.  Dorothy  and 
Lawrence  Brunk,  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions’  workers  wrote,  “Although 
there  were  some  leadership  problems 
last  year,  the  unity  and  interest  of  the 
Santa  Rosa  congregation  is  good  with 
great  expectations  for  1974.  Giving  has 
been  going  up  and  the  congregation 
moves  into  the  second  year  of  financial 
autonomy  including  full  responsibility 
for  pastoral  support.  As  a family  we  are 
happy  to  be  in  the  church  community.” 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  invites 
loans  of  $500  or  more  to  its  Mission 
Investment  Loan  Fund.  Loans  are  made 
available  for  capital  expenditures  in 
Board-related  programs,  effecting  inter- 


est savings  through  lower  than  commer- 
cial market  rates.  Current  projects  for 
which  loans  have  been  approved  include 
the  Brownsville  (Texas)  Mennonite 
Church  building;  two  homes  for  pastors 
initiating  congregations  in  San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rico;  remodeling  and  expansion  at 
Mennonite  Hospital,  Aibonito,  P.R.;  and 
expansion  of  Schowalter  Villa’s  (Hesston, 
Kan.)  nursing  wing.  Loans  to  the  Mission 
Board  receive  6 percent  interest  for 
three  years  or  longer  or  5 percent  in- 
terest on  demand.  Write  or  call  David  C. 
Leatherman,  Treasurer,  Box  370,  Elk- 
hart, Ind.  46514;  (219)  522-2630. 

One  hundred  and  thirty  persons  at- 
tending the  first  Kansas  Association  for 
the  Education  of  Young  Children  ap- 
proved the  child  care  workshop  on  the 
Hesston  College  campus  on  Mar.  9.  The 
workshop  was  sponsored  by  the  child 
care  program  of  Hesston  College  and  was 
directed  by  Phil  Osborne,  professor  of 
child  psychology  at  Hesston  College. 
Participants  in  the  workshop  represented 
program  directors  and  teachers  in  day 
care  centers  and  nursery  schools.  Also 
present  were  family  care  home  operators, 
church  school  teachers,  board  members. 


parents,  and  students.  The  second  work- 
shop in  the  series  will  feature  the  child 
and  is  scheduled  for  Apr.  6.  A third 
workshop  on  Apr.  27  will  deal  with  the 
administration  of  child  care. 

James  Metzler  reported  the  opening 
of  a new  work  in  the  Philippines.  Two 
families  of  the  Church  of  God  in  Christ 
Mennonite,  the  Raymond  Beckers  and  the 
Robert  Schroeders  of  Kansas,  moved  to 
the  area  of  the  Samar-Leyte  Islands  of 
Central  Philippines.  They  plan  to  engage 
in  agricultural  missions  in  that  area, 
which  is  quite  undeveloped.  The  Metz- 
lers  spent  a Sunday  afternoon  with  the 
two  families  just  before  they  left  for  the 
Islands. 

The  Mennonite  Missionary  Study  Fel- 
lowship in  its  fourth  annual  session  at 
the  Associated  Seminaries,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
Mar.  6-8  met  with  Paul  Hiebert, 
anthropologist  from  the  University  of 
Washington.  The  theme  of  the  meeting 
was  “The  Meaning  of  Conversion  in 
Western  and  non-Western  Societies  and 
Its  Implications  for  Missionary  Theology 
and  Method.”  Participants  include  Mis- 
sion Board,  MCC,  administrators,  mis- 
sionaries on  furlough,  scholars  from  a 
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Who  are  the  people  who  have  been  given  special  responsibilities  in  the 
organized  work  of  the  church? 


What  are  the  organizational  structures  now  existing  in  the  regions,  con- 
ferences, or  districts? 


What  statistical  data  are  available  concerning  church  membership,  giving, 
Sunday  school  and  summer  Bible  school  enrollments? 


Mennonite  Yearbook  1974  can  be  of  significant  educational  value  to  each 
home,  each  pastor,  each  person  serving  under  a church  board  or  agency, 
and  each  church  library. 


Order  your  supply  now  from 

Mennonite  Publishing  House, 
616  Walnut  Avenue, 

Scottdale,  PA  15683, 

Provident  Bookstores, 
or  other  bookstores. 

Price  $2.00. 


Send  me 
Name  — 


City 


. copies  of  the  1974  Mennonite  Yearbook. 

Address 


State/Prov. 


Cash  enclosed  1ZH  Bill  me  □ Zip/Postal  Code 
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variety  of  disciplines,  and  other  interested 
persons.  The  MMSF  is  a part  of  the 
work  of  the  Institute  of  Mennonite 
Studies. 

Thousands  of  people  attended  the 
Sixteenth  Annual  Illinois  Mennonite  Re- 
lief Sale  held  on  Mar.  9 at  Exposition 
Gardens  in  Peoria,  111.  This  year’s  sale 
set  a record  of  $70,000,  topping  last 
year’s  $48,000  with  all  net  proceeds 
to  go  to  domestic  and  overseas  relief  and 
disaster  aid  through  MCC  in  Akron,  Pa. 

Roy  and  Alice  Newswanger  ended 
their  six-month  ministry  at  the  Miami 
Mennonite  Church,  Fla.,  at  the  beginning 
of  March  and  returned  home  to  Chester, 
Pa.  Members  of  the  church  they  served 
said,  “We  cannot  adequately  express 
what  their  presence  has  meant  to  us. 
We  thank  God  for  their  willingness  to  be 
a wonderful  gift  to  our  church  these  few 
short  months.” 

A Tom  Skinner  crusade  held  in 
Belize  City,  Belize,  from  Feb.  24  to 
Mar.  3 resulted  in  400  persons  commit- 
ting their  lives  to  Christ,  reported  Mary 
Ellen  Ness,  missionary  in  Belize  City. 
“God  spoke  mightily  through  Brother 
Skinner,”  wrote  Mary  Ellen.  “The  solo- 
ist, Joy  Simpson,  also  contributed  much 
through  the  glowing  testimony  of  her 
songs.”  A choir  composed  of  nationals 
and  expatriates  worked  with  Joy  and  the 
choir  director,  Henry  Greenwich. 

Elaine  Kauffman,  Mennonite  overseas 
mission  associate  in  Brasilia,  Brazil,  is 
studying  Portuguese  three  afternoons 
each  week.  “My  Portuguese  isn’t  really 
very  good  yet.  I can  say,  ‘Excuse  me,  I 
don’t  speak  Portuguese,’  but  that  doesn’t 
go  far  in  extending  conversation.”  Elaine 
finds  life  full  and  busy  as  a teacher  in 
the  American  school.  “Happy  and  grow- 
ing spiritually,  I am  really  beginning  to 
feel  at  home.” 

Robert  Ulrich,  newly  arrived  Volun- 
tary Service  worker  with  JELAM  in 
Puerto  Rico,  is  learning  to  hear  and 
speak  Spanish  by  living  in  with  the  Ar- 
mando Hernandez  family.  Armando, 
executive  director,  reports  that  Robert 
also  is  attending  Spanish  classes,  while  at 
the  same  time  gaining  familiarity  with 
the  radio  studio  in  Aibonito.  JELAM  is 
the  Latin-American  Mennonite  Board 
for  Spanish  language  broadcasting. 

After  eight  years  as  chairman  of 
Mennonite  Disaster  Service,  Norman 
Shenk,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  passed  the  re- 
sponsibility to  Peter  Funk,  Fresno,  Calif. 
The  official  transfer  took  place  at  the 
MDS  All-Unit  Meeting  in  Altona,  Man., 
Feb.  8,  9.  As  chairman,  Funk  will  or- 
ganize executive  committee  meetings  and 
consult  with  Executive  Coordinator  Nel- 
son Hostetter.  For  the  past  five  years 
Funk  served  as  the  Mennonite  Brethren 


conference  representative  to  the  MDS 
Section. 

Four  young  ladies  are  preparing  for 
baptism  in  the  Suehiro  (Japan)  Mennonite 
Church,  missionary  Ralph  Buckwalter 
reported.  The  youngest.  Miss  Nakayama, 
spoke  about  her  faith  during  recent  con- 
gregational worship:  “I  love  Jesus  be- 
cause He  first  loved  me.  For  a whole 
year  I tried  to  believe  in  God,  but  could 
not.  Now,  because  Jesus  came,  I know 
peace,  assurance,  joy.  I am  eager  to  walk 
with  Him  and  His  people.” 


Darrel  Arrow  Top 


Susan  Gingerich  who  works  at  The 
Way  youth  center  in  Browning,  Mont., 
observes  that  Blackfeet  Indian  young 
people  are  a generous  lot.  “You  will 
never  find  a group  who  is  better  at 
sharing  what  they  have.  If  one  has  a 
nickel,  his  friends  will  all  get  to  share  it 
with  him,”  she  wrote.  Firman  and  Su- 
san Gingerich  are  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions’  Voluntary  Service  workers  in 
Browning  where  they  cooperate  with  the 
Mountain  View  congregation,  Kalispell, 
Mont.,  and  with  the  Blackfoot  Indian 
Tribal  Council  which  is  headquartered 
in  Browning.  The  Way  is  the  focus  of  a 
new  children’s  missionary  project,  “Boost- 
ing The  Way  for  Blackfeet.”  This  project 
will  help  cover  the  cost  of  games,  films, 
and  other  activities  at  the  youth  center. 

Linford  Martin  and  Lee  Ressler 
completed  their  terms  of  Voluntary 
Service  in  Belize  (formerly  British  Hon- 
duras) on  Mar.  4.  They  arrived  in  the 
U.S.  on  Mar.  13. 

Special  Meetings:  William  R.  Miller, 
North  Liberty,  Ind.,  at  Woodland  Taber- 
nacle, Basye,  Va.,  Mar.  31  to  Apr.  5. 
Roy  Koch,  Goshen,  Ind.,  at  St.  Jacobs, 
Ont.,  Apr.  .12-14.  John  L.  Ruth,  Vern- 
field.  Pa.,  at  Midway,  Columbiana,  Ohio, 
Apr.  12-14.  Arthur  McPhee,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  at  Zion,  Broadway,  Va.,  Apr. 
28  to  May  5.  John  R.  Martin,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  at  North  Goshen,  Goshen, 


Ind.,  May  4-6.  Paul  Roth,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  at  a county  Sunday  school 
convention  at  Scottdale,  Pa.,  Apr,  28. 

New  members  by  baptism:  two  at 
Powell  Community  Church,  Powell, 
Ohio;  one  by  confession  of  faith  at  Salem, 
Elida,  Ohio;  seven  at  Rocky  Ridge, 
Quakertown,  Pa. 


births 

"Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord"  (Psalm  127:3) 

Anders,  Earl  and  Elaine  (Lewis),  Souder- 

ton.  Pa.,  third  son,  Steven  Lamar,  Mar.  3, 

1974. 

Deer,  Terry  and  Janet  (Kesler),  Fisher, 

111.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Tara  Lynn,  Mar. 
9,  1974. 

Erb,  Larry  and  Carol  (Gerber),  , 

Ont.,  second  child,  first  son,  Ryan  John,  Jan. 

11. 1974. 

Graybill,  Robert  B.  and  Ruth  Ann  (Zim- 
merman), Randallstown,  Md.,  first  child,  Keith 
Bradley,  Mar.  4,  1974. 

Jutzi,  Tom  and  Nancy  (Chorney),  Preston 
Cambridge,  Ont.,  first  child,  Adam  Thomas, 
Jan.  24,  1974. 

McBriar,  Dennis  and  Doris  (Ramer),  Ken- 
dallville,  Ind.,  first  child,  Brandon  Corey,  Feb. 

26. 1974. 

Miller,  Paul  J.  and  Sherry  (Miller),  Kalona, 
Iowa,  first  child,  Sheldon  Reid,  Mar.  7,  1974. 

O’Dell,  Perry  and  Miriam  (Neuenschwander), 
Dalton,  Ohio,  first  child,  Beth  Ann,  Feb.  28, 
1974. 

Ranger,  Doug  and  Gladys  (Eby),  Mildmay, 
Ont.,  first  child,  Colleen  Marie,  Feb.  23,  1974. 

Schlabach,  Dan  and  Sharon  (Smucker), 
Wooster,  Ohio,  second  son,  Scott  Richard, 
Mar.  7,  1974. 

Walson,  Robert  and  Mary  Ellen  (Nafzig- 
er),  East  Moline,  111.,  second  son,  Christopher 
Wayne,  Feb.  3,  1974. 

Welfred,  Ted  and  Barbara  (Steckley), 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  second  son,  Brian  Edward, 
Mar.  10,  1974. 


marriages 

May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes  estab- 
lished by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six  months' 
free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to 
those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald  if  the 
address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Bishop  — Notary.  — Robert  Bishop  and 
Sharon  Ann  Notary,  both  from  Doylestown, 
Pa.,  Doylestown  cong.,  by  Roy  Bucher,  Mar.  16, 
1974. 

Ebbs  — Nice.  — Ed  Ebbs,  Lebanon,  Ore., 
and  Linda  Nice,  Albany,  Ore.,  both  from  Beth- 
any cong.,  by  David  Groh,  Mar.  15,  1974. 

Ziegler  — Plank.  — Ralph  Gordon  Zieg- 
ler, Linville,  Va.,  and  Roberta  Lee  Plank, 
Lancaster,  Ohio,  by  Ralph  W.  Ziegler,  Feb.  9, 
1974. 


obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  those  who  are  bereaved. 

Beck,  Henry  J.,  son  of  John  G.  and  Re- 
gina (Riegsecker)  Beck,  was  born  near  Archbold, 
Ohio,  Jan.  7,  1900;  died  at  his  home  at  Arch- 
bold,  Ohio,  Feb.  16,  1974;  aged  74  y.  1 m.  9 d. 
On  Oct.  28,  1926,  be  was  married  to  Wilma 
Wyse,  who  preceded  him  in  death  on  Dec.  28, 
1972.  Surviving  are  3 sons  (Glenn,  Rolland, 
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and  Randall),  one  daughter  (Valetta — Mrs.  Bill 
Stuckey),  11  grandchildren,  one  brother  (John 
Beck),  and  2 sisters  (Ann  and  Mary  Beck).  He 
was  a member  of  the  Central  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Feb.  19,  in  charge  of  Charles  H.  Gautsche; 
interment  in  the  Pettisville  Cemetery. 

Benner,  Walter  N.,  son  of  Elias  and  Mary 
(Kline)  Benner,  was  born  at  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Feb.  16,  1887;  died  at  the  Rockhill  Mennonite 
Home,  Sellersville,  Pa.,  Feb.  20,  1974;  aged 
87  y.  4 d.  He  was  a member  of  the  Souderton 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Feb.  23,  in  charge  of  Richard  C.  Det- 
weiler  and  Russell  B.  Musselman;  interment  in 
the  Souderton  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Folk,  Cleman  E.,  son  of  Jacob  and  Annie 
(Siehl)  Folk,  was  born  in  Garrett  Co.,  Md., 
June  11,  1897;  died  at  his  home  at  Springs, 
Pa.,  Mar.  10,  1974;  aged  76  y.  8 m.  27  d.  He 
was  married  to  Lura  Ash,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  2 children  (Mark  and  Roxanna 

— Mrs.  Donald  Whisner),  5 grandchildren,  and 
one  sister  (Mrs.  Bertha  Miller).  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Springs  Mennonite  Church,  where 
memorial  services  were  held  on  Mar.  13,  in 
charge  of  Walter  Otto,  Roy  Otto,  and  John  H. 
Kraybill;  interment  in  the  Springs  Cemetery. 

Greaser,  Howard  Z.,  son  of  Harry  J.  and 
Mary  (Ziegler)  Greaser,  was  born  near  Har- 
leysvitle,  Pa.,  Aug.  22,  1893;  died  at  the  Grand 
View  Hospital,  Sellersville,  Pa.,  Mar.  6,  1974; 
aged  80  y.  6 m.  12  d.  He  was  married  to  Mary 
L.  Clemmer,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
one  daughter  (Sara  Z.  Greaser),  2 sons  (Harry 
Z.  and  Floyd  Z. ),  9 grandchildren,  3 great- 
grandchildren, 3 brothers  (Samuel  Z.,  Harry  Z., 
and  Frank  Z. ),  and  one  sister  (Mrs.  Verda  Z. 
Koons).  He  was  a member  of  the  Souderton 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Mar.  9,  in  charge  of  Richard  C.  Det- 
weiler  and  Russell  B.  Musselman;  interment 
in  the  Franconia  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Heatwole,  Effie  Rebecca,  daughter  of 
John  and  Rebecca  Barnhart,  was  born  at  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  Feb.  4,  1890;  died  of  an  en- 
larged heart  at  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Feb.  14, 
1974;  aged  84  y.  10  d.  On  Nov.  6,  1913,  she 
was  married  to  Calvin  Heatwole,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  2 daughters  (Mrs.  Wilma 
Layman  and  Mrs.  Zola  Showalter).  She  was  a 
member  of  Weavers  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Feb.  16,  in 
charge  of  Alvin  Kanagy  and  Samuel  Janzen; 
interment  in  Weavers  Cemetery. 

Huber,  Fannie  W.,  daughter  of  Aaron  S. 
and  Maria  (Martin)  Wenger,  was  born  in  Lan- 
caster Co.,  Pa.,  Sept.  1,  1886;  died  at  the  Eph- 
rata  Rest  Home  on  Mar.  8,  1974;  aged  87  y. 
6 m.  7 d.  She  was  married  to  Elam  J.  Huber, 
who  preceded  her  in  death.  Surviving  are  one 
stepdaughter  (Mrs.  Florence  Huber  Buckwalter), 
several  stepgrandchildren,  2 brothers  (Eli  D. 
and  Addison  M.),  and  one  sister  (Alice  J.). 
She  was  a member  of  the  Groffdale  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Mar.  11,  in  charge  of  Curvin  Buchen  and  Amos 
Sauder;  interment  in  Mellinger  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

King,  Sanford  E.,  son  of  Oliver  and  Anna 
(Erb)  King,  was  born  at  Peabody,  Kan.,  Jan. 
22,  1915;  died  at  the  Menorah  Medical  Center, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  during  treatment  for  a neuro- 
muscular weakness  on  Mar.  7,  1974;  aged  59 
y.  1 m.  13  d.  On  May  22,  1938,  he  was  married 
to  Zella  Yost,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
2 daughters  (Sharon  — Mrs.  Howard  Brenne- 
man  and  Julia),  2 sons  (Dwight  and  Karl),  4 
grandchildren,  4 brothers  (Donald,  Allen,  Ken- 
neth, and  Clifford),  and  one  sister  (Lila  Mae 

— Mrs.  Samuel  Janzen).  He  was  ordained  as  a 
pastor  and  served  the  Pershing  Street  (now 
South  Hutchinson)  and  Zion  Mennonite  church- 
es. He  was  a member  of  the  South  Hutchinson 


Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  the  Volkland  Funeral  Home,  South  Hutch- 
inson, Kan.,  Mar.  11,  in  charge  of  Calvin  R. 
King.  Memorial  services  were  held  at  the 
Hesston  Mennonite  Church  in  charge  of  Paul 
Friesen;  interment  in  the  Eastlawn  Cemetery, 
Hesston,  Kan. 

Lantz,  John,  son  of  Jonathan  and  Nancy 
(Detwiler)  Lantz,  was  born  in  Lawrence  Co., 
Pa.,  Oct.  28,  1887;  died  at  his  home  in  El  wood 
City,  Pa.,  Mar.  7,  1974;  aged  86  y.  4 m.  7 d. 
On  Mar.  26,  1926,  he  was  married  to  Mar- 
garet Kaufman,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  one  daughter  (Bertha  — Mrs.  Robert  Monks) 
and  one  grandchild.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Maple  Grove  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  at  Shorts  Funeral  Home,  New 
Wilmington,  Pa.,  Mar.  10,  in  charge  of  Leonard 
D.  Hersney;  interment  in  the  Neshannock  Cem- 
etery. 

Mertz,  Bertha  Marie,  daughter  of  Emil  and 
Lena  (Moser)  Baumgartner,  was  born  in  Bern, 
Switzerland,  Dec.  19,  1880;  died  at  Ft.  Wayne, 
Ind.,  Mar.  8,  1974;  aged  93  y.  2 m.  17  d.  On 
Jan.  9,  1903,  she  was  married  to  Fred  Mertz, 
who  preceded  her  in  death  on  Jan.  11,  1940. 
Surviving  are  3 sons  (Orval,  Ruell,  and  How- 
ard) and  2 daughters  (Edna  and  Opal).  A 
daughter  (Olive)  preceded  her  in  death.  She 
was  a member  of  the  First  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Sloan  Fu- 
neral Home,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.,  Mar.  11,  in 
charge  of  John  C.  King;  interment  in  Linden- 
wood  Cemetery. 

Moyer,  Henry  G.,  son  of  Abraham  C. 
and  Catherine  (Grater)  Moyer,  was  born  in 
Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.,  Dec.  17,  1882;  died  at 
the  Riverside  Hospital,  Newport  News,  Va., 
Mar.  3,  1974;  aged  91  y.  2 m.  14  d.  He  was 
married  to  Susanna  Moyer  who  preceded  him 
in  death  in  1931.  He  was  later  married  to 
Mary  Horst,  who  died  in  1942.  Surviving  are 
5 children  (Mrs.  Hilda  M.  Alderfer,  Russell  M., 
Frank  M.,  Sylvanus  M.,  and  Naomi  M.  — Mrs. 
Larry  Lee),  19  grandchildren,  and  34  great- 

randchildren.  He  was  a member  of  the  Provi- 

ence  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Souderton  Mennonite  Church 
on  Mar.  7,  in  charge  of  Richard  C.  Detweiler, 
Curtis  L.  Bergey,  and  Russell  B.  Musselman; 
interment  in  the  Souderton  Mennonite  Ceme- 
tery. 

Raber,  Charles  C.,  son  of  Daniel  and  Mary 
(Nafziger)  Raber,  was  born  at  Holden,  Mo., 
Feb.  7,  1892;  died  of  a stroke  at  Robinson 
Memorial  Hospital,  Ravenna,  Ohio,  Mar.  3, 
1974;  aged  82  y.  14  d.  On  Dec.  23,  1913,  he 
was  married  to  Sarah  Stutzman,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  2 daughters  (Leona  — Mrs. 
Max  Donbrava  and  Mildred  — Mrs.  Monford 
Bishop),  11  grandchildren,  one  son  (Charles  M.), 
one  sister  (Elizabeth  — Mrs.  Noah  Hilty),  and 
one  brother  (Roy  D. ).  Three  brothers  preceded 
him  in  death.  He  was  a member  of  the  Aurora 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Mar.  7,  in  charge  of  David  Miller 
and  Eugene  Yoder;  interment  in  the  adjoining 
cemetery. 

Shantz,  Lloyd  Herbert,  son  of  Israel  and 
Elizabeth  Shantz,  was  born  at  Kitchener,  Ont., 
died  Feb.  18,  1974;  aged  85  y.  4 m.  11  d.  On 
Dec.  20,  1917,  he  was  married  to  Mary  Ann 
Cressman,  who  preceded  him  in  death  on  Oct. 
8,  1969.  On  Oct.  6,  1971,  he  was  married  to 
Mary  Weber,  who  died  on  June  22,  1972.  Sur- 
viving are  one  son  (Royden),  one  daughter 
(Gladys),  7 grandchildren,  4 great-grandchil- 
dren, 7 stepchildren,  31  stepgrandchildren,  13 
step-great-grandchildren,  one  brother  (Sam), 
and  4 sisters  (Seleda,  Erma,  Norma,  and  Edna). 
He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  sister  (Vera), 
one  brother  (Orville),  and  one  grandson  (Vernon 
Diller).  He  was  a member  of  the  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  in  charge 


of  Gordon  Buschert,  C.  J.  Ramer,  and  Linford 
Hackman;  interment  in  adjoining  cemetery. 

Smith,  Arthur  C.,  son  of  Perry  and  Su- 
sanna (Brenneman)  Smith,  was  born  in  Plain- 
view,  Tex.,  Sept.  15,  1910;  died  of  cancer  at 
St.  Ritas  Hospital,  Lima,  Ohio,  Mar.  9,  1974; 
aged  63  y.  5 m.  21  d.  In  August  1936  he  was 
married  to  Mary  E.  Tucker,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  one  daughter  (Edith  — Mrs. 
David  Briggs),  3 sons  (Nelson  E.,  Linden  A., 
and  Roy  D ),  8 grandchildren,  3 sisters  (Emma 
— Mrs.  LeRoy  Shirk,  Mrs.  Clara  Dangler,  and 
Ruth  — Mrs.  Norman  Kraus),  and  one  brother 
(Norman  O.  Smith).  He  was  preceded  in  death 
by  one  sister  (Esther  — Mrs.  James  Burkholder). 
He  was  a member  of  the  Salem  Mennonite 
Church.  Memorial  services  were  held  at  the 
Harter  Funeral  Home  on  Mar.  12,  in  charge 
of  Harold  Good  and  Fred  Miller;  interment  in 
the  Pike  Cemetery. 

Steinman,  Rudy,  son  of  Christian  and  Mag- 
dalena (Gingerich)  Steinman,  was  born  in  Wil- 
mot  Twp.,  Ont.,  Dec.  14,  1916;  died  of  cancer 
at  the  Kitchener  Hospital  on  Mar.  4,  1974; 
aged  57  y.  2 m.  18  d.  On  Dec.  24,  1940,  he 
was  married  to  Elfrieda  Bender,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  is  one  son  (Ray  Boyd).  He  was 
a member  of  the  Steinman  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Mar.  6, 
in  charge  of  Elmer  Swartzentruber  and  Vernon 
Zehr;  interment  in  Steinman  Mennonite  Ceme- 
tery. 

Striecher,  Lucina,  daughter  of  David  and 
Katherine  (Gascho)  Jantzi,  was  born  in  Wilmont, 
Minn.,  Mar.  24,  1900;  died  at  St.  Mary’s  Hos- 
pital on  Feb.  25,  1974;  aged  73  y.  11  m.  1 d. 
On  Jan.  17,  1923,  she  was  married  to  Samuel 
Lichti,  who  preceded  her  in  death  on  Apr.  1, 
1937.  On  June  22,  1963,  she  was  married  to 
Christian  Striecher.  Surviving  are  her  husband, 
one  son  (Orval),  3 daughters  (Elsie — Mrs. 
Erven  Lebold,  Esther  — Mrs.  Lome  Roth,  and 
Elenor  — Mrs.  Harold  Zehr),  10  grandchil- 
dren, 9 stepgrandchildren,  16  great-grandchil- 
dren, one  brother  (Menno  Jantzi),  and  4 sis- 
ters (Katherine  — Mrs.  Daniel  Schwartz,  Lydia, 
Barbara  — Mrs.  Samuel  Roth  and  Mrs.  Aaron 
Albrecht).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
son,  one  daughter,  4 brothers,  and  2 sisters. 
She  was  a member  of  the  Crosshill  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  on  Feb. 
28,  in  charge  of  Steve  Gerber  and  Ervin  Erb. 

Wenger,  Russell  J.,  son  of  Menno  and 
Amanda  Wenger,  was  born  in  Elkhart  Co., 
Ind.,  Apr.  26,  1909;  died  of  cancer  at  his  home 
on  Mar.  12,  1974;  aged  64  y.  10  m.  14  d.  On 
Sept.  25,  1932,  he  was  married  to  Esther  Le- 
ona Eby,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
sons  (Carlton  J.  and  Ronald),  his  stepmother 
(Ada  Wenger),  4 grandchildren,  and  2 half- 
brothers  (Clifford  and  P.  Devon).  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Yellow  Creek  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Mar.  15, 
in  charge  of  Mahlon  D.  Miller;  interment  in  the 
Yellow  Creek  Cemetery. 
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calendar 

Homecoming,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  Apr.  26-28. 

Gulf  States’  Conference,  Des  Allemands,  La.,  May  4,  5. 
South  Central  Mennonite  Conference,  Hydro,  Okla., 
July  19-21. 

Region  III  Convention,  Milford,  Neb.,  July  26-28. 
Iowa-Nebraska  District  Conference  at  First  Mennonite 
Church,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  Aug.  13-15. 

Centennial  Mennonite  Festival,  Wichita,  Kan.,  Oct. 
11-13. 
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Support  Amnesty  When  Service  Required 

A slim  plurality  of  Americans  — 45  to 
43  percent  — surveyed  by  the  Harris  Poll 
favors  amnesty  for  men  who  left  the  coun- 
try to  avoid  the  military  during  the  Viet- 
nam War  — if  the  men  are  required  to 
serve  two  years  in  some  form  of  national 
service.  Last  year,  a similar  poll  opposed 
any  form  of  amnesty  by  49  to  43  percent. 

However,  when  compulsory  national 
service  is  not  required,  the  Harris  organi- 
zation found,  Americans  oppose  amnesty 
by  56  to  30  percent,  as  compared  to  67 
to  23  last  year. 

Cancels  Meeting  to  Save  Gas 

An  interdenominational  agency.  Church 
Women  United  of  North  Carolina,  canceled 
its  annual  two-day  meeting  scheduled  in 
Winston-Salem,  Mar.  10,  11,  because  of 
the  gasoline  shortage  and  because  it  is 
on  record  as  endorsing  conservation  of 
natural  resources. 

Mrs.  H.  W.  Dotson  of  Bethania  said 
members  participating  in  a recent  work- 
shop “said  it  is  essential  that  Church 
Women  United,  as  Christians,  practice  as 
well  as  preach  the  fundamental  of 
conservation,  striving  for  clean  air  and 
water  and  preserving  the  good  earth,  oil, 
gasoline  — everything  affecting  the  future 
of  mankind  on  this  earth." 

The  group’s  board,  following  this  prin- 
ciple, voted  to  cancel  the  meeting,  she 
said,  and  whether  it  will  be  rescheduled 
later  depends  on  a change  in  the  oil 
situation. 


Missionaries  Must  Be  Accountable 
to  African  Church 

African  bishops  of  the  United  Meth- 
odist Church,  in  an  unprecedented  joint 
statement,  have  advised  the  denomina- 
tion that  missionaries  should  be  sent  to 
their  lands  only  as  “needed  and  re- 
quested” by  African  churches.  Six  bishops 
said  that  missionaries  should  be  “ac- 
countable to  the  African  church”  and 
support  from  the  U.S.  should  be  directed 
to  programs  organized  by  African  churches 
“rather  than  around  an  individual.” 

The  bishops’  views  on  future  mission 
work  were  sought  at  a consultation  held 
in  Salisbury,  Rhodesia,  in  early  February. 
The  episcopal  statement  and  the  report 
of  the  consultation  steering  committee  were 
released  by  the  United  Methodist  Board  of 
Global  Ministries. 

“We  feel  that  we  must  work  hard  to 
become  true  stewards  of  Jesus  Christ  so 
that  we  can  shoulder  our  responsibilities 


in  carrying  out  the  mission  of  Jesus  and 
His  church  in  Africa  with  a greater  degree 
of  self-sufficiency,”  said  the  bishops,  who 
came  from  Rhodesia,  Liberia,  Angola, 
Zaire,  Mozambique,  and  Sierra  Leone. 

The  committee’s  report  was  even  strong- 
er: “The  consultation  believes  that  the 
time  has  come  for  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel  in  Africa  to  be  carried  out  pri- 
marily by  African  Christians  themselves.” 


Students  to  Aid  Ethiopians 

Fifteen  students  and  a faculty  adviser 
from  Seattle  Pacific  College  will  spend 
nine  weeks  in  the  famine-stricken  areas 
of  Ethiopia  in  a program  sponsored  by 
Medical  Assistance  Programs,  InC.  (MAP), 
in  Wheaton,  111. 

The  “Famine  Action  Service  Team”  will 
work  in  Ethiopia  under  the  Sudan  Interior 
Mission,  according  to  Tom  Knighton,  co- 
ordinator of  MAP  youth  ministries.  The 
team  from  Seattle,  Pacific,  a Free  Meth- 
odist school,  was  scheduled  to  leave  on 
Mar.  15. 

They  will  assist  in  such  projects  as  dig- 
ging wells,  reforestation,  village  sanita- 
tion, mother-childcare  centers,  and  improv- 
ing methods  of  agriculture. 


Believe  Public  Officials  Dishonest 

A national  survey  has  revealed  that  88 
percent  of  American  high  school  students 
think  public  officials  are  dishonest  in  some 
way. 

Forty  percent  of  the  74,000  high  school 
students  who  responded  to  a poll  said  they 
believed  “most  public  officials  are  dishonest 
in  some  way.”  Another  48  percent  said 
they  thought  “many  but  not  most”  were 
dishonest.  Only  12  percent  thought  “none” 
were  dishonest. 

In  the  same  survey,  the  students  were 
asked  what  they  would  do  if  they  had 
an  opportunity  to  cheat  on  an  important 
examination  and  believed  they  would  not 
be  caught.  Forty-five  percent  said  they 
would  not  cheat,  37  percent  said  they 
didn’t  know,  18  percent  said  they  would 
cheat. 


Babies  Dying  in  Famine  Belt 

The  dreaded  onslaught  of  mass  starva- 
tion and  epidemics  in  the  sub-Sahara 
famine  belt”  of  Africa  “has  arrived,” 
according  to  a letter  received  from  a 
Southern  Baptist  missionary  stationed  in 
that  area. 

“Babies  are  dying  by  the  score!”  the 
missionary  wrote.  Babies  were  being 


found  dead  every  day  in  clusters  of  corn- 
stalk sheds  where  displaced  persons  from 
villages  further  north  are  now  living. 
Three  dead  babies  were  found  in  one  day 
in  one  section,  six  dead  in  another.  “Nat- 
urally, this  is  only  a drop  in  the  bucket, 
for  there  are  at  least  1,500  of  these  little 
brush  sheds.  ” 

The  famine,  resulting  from  prolonged 
drought,  has  affected  Chad,  Mali,  Mauri- 
tania, Niger,  Senegal,  and  Upper  Volta.  All 
are  just  south  of  the  Sahara  Desert. 

$300,000  to  “Land  for  the  Landless” 

Miami  Shores  Presbyterian  Church  has 
made  a three-year  commitment  of  $300,- 
000  to  Land  for  the  Landless,  a self-help 
program  in  agricultural  development 
for  poor  farmers  in  northeast  Brazil. 

The  2,500-member  congregation’s  com- 
mitment to  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
U.S.  (Southern)  project  arose  out  of  its 
concern  for  the  plight  of  the  people  in  the 
drought-stricken  area  of  Brazil.  A two- 
member  team  was  sent  to  the  area  last 
September,  accompanied  by  a professional 
film  crew  who  made  a motion  picture 
showing  the  work  that  has  already  been 
accomplished  and  yet  to  be  done  through 
the  PCUS  program. 

Construction  of  the  Trans- Amazon  high- 
way in  Brazil  is  opening  up  areas  of  a 
jungle  frontier  for  settlement.  Through  the 
Land  for  the  Landless  program,  land  has 
already  been  acquired  around  the  Belem- 
Brasilia  and  Trans- Amazon  routes,  and 
a method  of  raising  cattle  and  growing  rice 
has  been  developed  to  enable  resettled 
farm  families  to  pay  for  their  property  and 
homes. 

Said  Missions  Do  Not  Destroy  Culture 
of  Amazon  People 

An  anthropology  student  has  disputed 
charges  that  Christian  missions  in  the 
jungles  of  South  America  are  destroying 
the  native  culture  of  indigenous  Indians. 

Far  from  hurting  the  people  of  the  jun- 
gle, Christian  missions  are  more  likely 
to  help  them  and  to  preserve  the  finer 
aspects  of  native  cultures,  said  John 
Elick,  student  at  Loma  Linda  University, 
Calif.  He  recently  returned  from  service 
in  the  upper  Amazon  area. 

He  told  officials  of  the  Seventh-Day 
Adventist  Church  in  Washington,  D.C., 
that  some  anthropologists  “tend  to  go 
overboard  in  their  desire  to  preserve 
native  culture.” 

The  Christian  influence  has  brought 
many  of  the  Indians  into  villages  “where 
they  can  grow  better  gardens,  have  the 
benefit  of  medical  aid  from  the  missions, 
and  acquire  some  education,  as  well  as 
shedding  their  old  superstitions,”  Mr. 
Elick  said. 
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That  Mysterious  Nicotine 


As  a nonsmoker,  I have  long  been  puzzled  by  smoking. 
Clearly  there  are  reasons  for  such  a persistent  practice, 
but  what  are  they?  An  article  in  the  New  York  Times 
magazine  (March  10,  1974)  tries  to  explain  why  52  million 
people  in  the  U.S.  smoke  and  why  75  to  80  percent  of 
those  who  try  to  quit  seem  unable  to  do  so.  In  spite  of 
all  the  warnings  about  the  danger,  a million  begin  smoking 
every  year.  They  take  the  place  of  the  million  who  quit. 
Thus  the  number  of  smokers  remains  about  the  same. 

At  the  heart  of  tobacco  is  the  drug  nicotine.  Sixty  milli- 
grams of  it  would  kill  a human.  A filter  cigarette,  says  the 
author,  generally  contains  20  or  30  milligrams  of  the 
poison,  though  the  smoker  inhales  only  one  or  two  milli- 
grams from  one  cigarette. 

What  does  this  small  dose  of  poison  do  to  the  smoker? 
It  raises  his  blood  pressure,  quickens  his  pulse,  lowers 
the  temperature  of  his  skin,  contracts  some  of  his  blood 
vessels.  The  sum  is  evidently  a feeling  of  mild  euphoria, 
of  life  a little  more  pleasant  than  it  was.  The  condition 
wears  off  in  about  30  minutes  when  the  heavy  smoker  is 
ready  for  another.  This  good  feeling  is  apparently 
supported  by  reactions  on  the  nervous  system,  the  general 
body  metabolism,  and  a complex  of  psychological  associa- 
tions. 

For  the  heavy  cigarette  smoker  the  activities  and  ef- 
fects of  smoking  become  a way  of  life.  Deprived  of  ciga- 
rettes, many  move  around  in  a fog,  become  irritable,  and 
are  unable  to  work  effectively. 

Who  is  responsible  for  getting  them  in  this  condition? 


Smokers  are  not  born,  they  are  made.  It  seems  they  gen- 
erally begin  like  Eve  — sampling  the  forbidden  “fruit.” 
Smokers  and  advertisers  are  able  to  present  smoking  to 
young  people  as  a way  to  enjoy  life  while  appearing 
worldly  wise.  Who  can  tell  whether  one  group  is  more  re- 
sponsible than  another?  At  12  or  14,  death  from  heart 
failure  or  lung  cancer  seems  a long  way  off.  At  44  the 
practice  of  140,000  puffs  a year  has  become  a part  of  you. 
You  may  not  really  enjoy  smoking,  but  without  it  life  is 
unbearable. 

The  author  of  the  Times  article  quit  smoking  for  the 
sake  of  her  husband  after  he  had  a heart  attack.  Later 
she  began  again  and  at  press  time  had  stopped  again. 
She  concluded  that  to  stop  smoking  is  simply  a matter  of 
will  power. 

Can  anything  be  added  to  this  from  a Christian  point 
of  view?  Perhaps  we  may  note  that  Christians  value  life 
as  a gift  from  God.  There  is  no  clear  word  about  smoking 
in  the  Bible,  for  it  was  not  known  then.  But  there  is  con- 
cern to  give  ourselves  and  our  bodies  to  God. 

David  A.  Shank,  in  his  Herald  Press  book  Who  Will 
Answer?  tells  how  he  gave  up  smoking  to  accept  an  assign- 
ment with  Mennonite  Central  Committee.  And  he  gives 
the  answer  he  uses  when  smoking  Christians  ask  him 
why  he  does  not  indulge.  ‘‘My  answer,  he  says,  is  that 
this  freedom  is  a gift  from  my  church.  . My  church 
calls  itself  a free  church,  and  is  one  where  traditionally 
most  people  do  not  smoke  because  smoking  is  seen  to  be 
a form  of  unfreedom.”  It  seems  a good  answer. 


The  Shepherd  Leader 


In  his  book.  The  Freedom  of  Man  (Westminster,  1972), 
T.  Paul  Verghese  discusses  a wide  range  of  topics,  but 
especially  the  relationship  between  authority  and  free- 
dom in  a confused  world. 

One  crucial  matter  is  the  style  of  leadership.  What  we 
need,  says  Verghese,  is  to  replace  the  king  with  the 
shepherd.  The  leader  as  shepherd,  of  course,  is  firmly 
fixed  in  our  tradition.  The  king  in  Israel  never  really  fit 
and  when  the  prophet  Ezekiel  dreamed  of  the  restoration 
of  the  Jewish  Exiles,  he  presented  God  Himself  as  Israel’s 
Shepherd. 

Compared  to  the  king,  the  shepherd  has  a less  elegant 
image  as  a leader.  The  king  has  majesty,  authority,  and 
respect.  He  wears  fine  clothes,  eats  and  drinks  well,  and 


separates  himself  from  those  over  whom  he  rules.  In  con- 
trast, the  shepherd  lives  with  the  sheep  and  derives  his 
authority  from  his  personal  acquaintance  with  them. 

Jesus  is  the  best  example  of  the  leader  as  shepherd. 
He  declined  to  separate  Himself  from  people  by  the  use 
of  titles  and  to  put  on  airs  the  way  kings  and  other 
government  people  do.  (Examples  are  all  around  us.)  In- 
stead, He  who  was  the  greatest  became  the  least,  a ser- 
vant, and  gave  His  life  for  the  sheep. 

Though  kings  are  not  prominent  today  in  world  politics, 
there  are  far  too  many  king-type  leaders.  More  shep- 
herds are  needed  — leaders  who  care  enough  about  people 
to  get  to  know  them  and  to  help  them  find  ways  to  solve 
their  problems.  — Daniel  Hertzler. 
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A relic  is  a souvenir,  a memento  of  the  past.  It  is  the 
ruins  or  residue  of  something  gone  on.  We  speak  of  a 
worn-out  car  as  a relic. 

Easter  Day  ends  with  many  relics:  dried-up  Easter 
lilies,  empty  egg  shells,  soiled  suits  and  dresses,  wrinkled 
Easter  hats,  and  empty  pews  in  our  churches.  All  of 
these  were  used  on  Easter  Day,  but  for  many  people  are 
not  activated  again. 

Easter  relics  are  found  in  the  New  Testament.  They 
will  never  be  used  again  in  the  same  manner.  Unlike 
empty  egg  shells,  these  relics  possess  great  spiritual 
meaning.  Let  us  examine  three  Easter  relics. 

The  Useless  Garments.  When  Christ  was  crucified  they 
parted  His  garments  and  cast  lots  for  the  vest  (Mt.  27:35; 
Mk.  15:24;  Lk.  23:34;  Jn.  19:23,  24).  Jesus  wore  an  outer 
woven  garment,  which  hung  loosely  about  His  body. 


Headgear,  belt,  and  sandals  were  also  worn.  An  inner 
garment,  something  like  the  tunic  of  the  high  priest  in 
the  Old  Testament  and  similar  to  a vest,  was  woven  with- 
out seam.  Roman  custom  gave  the  garments  of  criminals 
to  the  soldiers  who  meted  out  capital  punishment.  When 
they  came  to  Christ’s  inner  garment,  the  vest,  they  cast 
lots  for  it. 

How  shall  we  interpret  this  action?  The  Gospel  writers 
interpret  it  as  fulfilling  the  Old  Testament  Scripture.  One 
wonders  if  there  isn’t  something  greater  in  this  act.  Why 
is  it  that  Jesus  entered  the  world  garmentless  and  died 
likewise?  The  useless  garments  indicated  Christ’s  earthly 
ministry  was  complete.  The  Servant  had  served,  the  Great 
Physician  had  performed  miracles  and  healings,  the  Re- 
vealer  had  revealed  God  to  man,  the  Teacher  had  taught 
eternal  truth,  and  the  God-Man  had  shown  His  manliness. 
At  the  moment  of  His  death  the  Incarnate  One  brought 


His  earthly  ministry  to  a close.  It  was  complete!  His 
earthly  garments  were  laid  aside  as  relics  to  remind  us  of 
something  done  in  the  past  that  never  needs  to  be  re- 
peated. 

The  Rent  Veil.  When  Christ  died,  the  veil  in  Herod’s 
temple  was  split  in  two  (Mt.  27:51;  Mk.  15:38;  Lk.  23:45). 
From  the  rearing  of  the  tabernacle  under  the  direction  of 
Moses  until  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  a span  of  more  than 
1,000  years,  the  veil  stood  in  history.  It  was  woven  fabric, 
like  a natural  wall  separating  the  holy  place  from  the 
most  holy  place  in  the  tabernacle.  Only  the  high  priest 
could  go  beyond  the  veil  in  the  tabernacle.  Then  he  was 
limited  to  once  a year  and  could  enter  only  if  he  had 
blood  in  his  hands.  The  veil  stood  as  a wide  gulf  separat- 
ing estranged  man  from  a holy  God.  Yom  Kippur  was  one 
day  when  estranged  man  went  into  the  presence  of  Je- 
hovah. As  such  it  was  the  highest  of  Jewish  holy  days. 

In  Herod’s  temple  the  veil  was  much  larger  than  in  the 
tabernacle.  According  to  Jewish  tradition,  two  veils  existed 
in  Herod’s  temple,  one  cubit  apart  and  each  measuring 
sixty  by  thirty  feet.  Tradition  says  it  was  so  heavy  that  it 
took  as  many  as  three  hundred  priests  to  manipulate  it. 

At  the  time  of  the  evening  sacrifice,  when  the  incense 
was  placed  in  front  of  the  veil,  it  was  rent  from  top  to 
bottom.  Only  the  hand  of  God  was  strong  enough  to  sever 
such  a woven  garment.  At  the  moment  of  Christ’s  death 
that  all-important  veil  was  left  shattered  and  torn.  It  was 
a useless  relic. 

What  is  the  spiritual  significance  of  this  relic?  It  tells 
us  the  old  is  ended,  the  new  has  begun.  The  old  way  is 
shattered  and  torn,  a new  way  is  formed.  It  means  the 
Old  Testament  sacrificial  system  is  abolished  with  the  final 
sacrifice  of  Christ.  It  means  the  barrier  separating  sinful 
man  from  the  presence  of  a holy  God  is  removed  in  the 
redemptive  work  of  Christ.  Therefore,  we  have  boldness 
to  go  directly  into  God’s  presence  and  share  life  with 
Him  through  Jesus  Christ  (Heb.  10:19-25).  The  rent  veil 
signifies  that  the  redemptive  ministry  of  Christ  is  complete. 
At  Calvary’s  cross  the  atonement  was  accomplished;  the 
way  is  open  for  man  to  be  reconciled  with  God. 

The  Empty  Tomb.  Tombs  were  hewn  out  of  rock  with 
a special  place  where  the  body  was  placed.  In  a new  tomb 
the  dead  body  of  Jesus  was  laid,  fully  wrapped  in  grave- 
clothes.  This  tomb  was  made  secure  by  rolling  a large 
round  stone  down  an  incline  to  cover  the  opening.  Schol- 
ars indicate  tombstones  weighed  at  least  a ton.  It  would 
have  taken  many  strong  men  to  roll  the  round  stone  up 
the  incline  again  in  order  to  open  the  tomb.  In  addition, 
this  tomb  was  sealed  by  decree  of  the  government.  And 
to  make  sure,  a watch  was  set!  (Mt.  27:62-66.) 

All  the  Gospel  writers  testify  to  the  fact  of  the  empty 
tomb.  (Mt.  28:6;  Mk.  16:6;  Lk.  24:6;  Jn.  20:5-7,  11-14). 
“He  is  not  here”  was  the  message  the  tomb  visitors  re- 

Paul  M.  Zehr  is  from  Lancaster,  Pa. 


ceived  on  that  first  Easter  morning.  The  New  Testament 
records  at  least  eleven  times  Christ  appeared  to  someone 
after  the  resurrection.  The  empty  tomb  does  not  leave 
us  with  a mystery,  a myth,  an  idea  that  appeared  in  the 
minds  of  the  disciples,  nor  mere  resuscitation  of  a dead 
body.  It  leaves  us  with  a living  Lord! 

This  Easter  relic,  the  empty  tomb,  means  ours  is  a 
faith  in  a living  Person.  Christianity  is  for  real.  It’s  life 
with  Christ.  Today  we  enter  a personal  relationship  with 
a living  Lord!  The  empty  tomb  is  evidence  that  death, 
feared  by  many  and  the  basis  of  man’s  anxiety,  is  a de- 
feated foe. 

Easter  faith  is  not  faith  in  an  idea,  nor  faith  in  a dogma 
or  theology.  It  is  not  even  faith  in  a new  system  of  eth- 
ics that  can  be  compared  with  other  world  religions.  It 
rises  above  mere  ethical  behavior  to  a level  of  relation- 
ship to  the  Thou  of  the  universe  in  whom  man  finds 
wholeness  of  life  in  terms  of  his  being.  The  empty  tomb  is 
the  symbol  that  Christ  is  now  in  His  life-giving  ministry. 
The  empty  tomb  is  of  greater  importance  as  a Christian 
symbol  than  the  empty  cross.  Only  Christ  left  an  empty 
tomb  as  a relic  behind  Him! 

On  Easter  Day  and  throughout  the  year  Christians  have 
far  greater  memories  of  Easter  than  soiled  clothes  and 
broken  eggs.  We  have  useless  garments,  a rent  veil,  and 
an  empty  tomb.  These  relics  testify  to  the  heart  of  our 
Christian  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  While  the  relics 
will  never  be  used  by  our  Lord  again,  they  point  to  Him 
whom  to  know  is  life  indeed!  ^ 
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In  the  Name  of  Christ 

by  Katie  Funk  Wiebe 


Mennonite  Central  Committee  has  been  a byword  in 
thousands  of  Mennonite  homes  for  half  a century.  It  has 
stood  for  relief  from  suffering,  self-help,  service  opportu- 
nities, cooperation  in  the  name  of  Christ  in  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

Last  winter  MCC  held  its  annual  meeting  in  Hillsboro. 
When  Peter  J.  Dyck  asked  members  of  the  audience  to  rise 
if  they  or  their  family  members  had  been  involved  in 
MCC,  I itched  to  stand  also.  Not  MCC,  but  its  forerunner, 
Amerikanischen  Mennonitischen  Relief  Administration,  was 
a familiar  word  in  our  home  when  I was  a youngster.  My 
parents  had  contact  with  it  before  I was  born.  Without  it 
I might  not  be  alive  today.  I had  much  reason  to  stand 
proudly. 

The  Russian  Revolution  of  1917-1919,  which  tumbled 
the  czarist  government,  was  followed  by  a period  of  an- 
archy, plundering,  famine,  and  disease. 

The  famine  drove  some  families  to  eat  mice,  horses, 
cats,  dogs,  dead  livestock,  crows,  or  even  to  boil  leather. 
Bread  was  baked  with  anything  that  might  yield  some 
nourishment,  such  as  roots,  leaves,  hay,  corncobs,  bones, 
weeds,  bark,  and  sawdust.  If  help  had  not  arrived  by  the 
spring  of  1922  from  the  American  Mennonite  churches, 
30,000  in  the  Molotschna  settlements  and  70,000  in  other 
Mennonite  settlements  would  have  died  of  starvation, 
writes  D.  M.  Hofer,  one  observer  of  the  events  of  those 
days. 

In  March  1922,  the  first  American  relief  kitchens  were 
set  up  in  the  Crimea,  and  food  was  distributed  to  starving 
thousands.  My  parents  worked  as  cooks  in  one  of  these 
kitchens,  and  the  experience  of  those  days  was  told  and 
retold  often  later  in  our  home  in  Canada. 

But  what  does  it  feel  like  to  be  at  the  receiving  end  of 
Mennonite  relief?  I turned  to  a well-worn  book  of  memoirs 
of  this  period,  Die  Hungersnot  in  Russland,  compiled  by 
D.  M.  Hofer  (K.  M.  B.  Publishing  House,  1924)  shortly 
after  he  visited  the  Russian  settlements.  Here  is  one  of 
dozens  of  such  incidents,  written  by  Elizabeth  Heidebrecht 
and  freely  translated  from  the  German: 

“Christmas  is  past.  The  flour  sack  is  nearly  empty,  as 
is  the  jar  of  oil.  Depressed  and  burdened,  a father  pon- 
ders whether  the  new  year  will  bring  help.  This  question 
has  concerned  him  for  a long  time.  It  never  goes  away. 
With  despondent  countenance,  the  mother  moves  about  in 
the  kitchen,  preparing  the  meager  evening  meal.  Sudden- 
ly she  asks,  ‘What  is  that?  Is  someone  crying?’  But  no,  it 
sounds  like  someone  singing. 


“At  first  the  song  is  soft  and  subdued,  but  gradually  it 
becomes  louder  and  louder  until  it  rises  above  the  howling 
of  the  wind. 

How  can  it  be  a joy  to  be  born  into  the  human  race? 

Do  I dare  rejoice  to  be  alive  today 

When  there  is  so  much  weeping,  fear,  and  want, 

So  much  bitter  sorrow,  hurt,  and  finally  death? 

Indeed,  we  would  have  reason  to  despair. 

If  we  had  no  Savior. 

His  coming  brought  heaven  to  earth. 

“The  singer  is  Lena,  the  daughter  of  Daniel  Janzen 
in  Margenau,  who  trudges  from  door  to  door  singing  for  a 
morsel  of  bread  or  a few  spoonfuls  of  soup.  Poor  child. 
She  is  barely  ten  years  old  and  already  burdened  by  life. 
Yet  how  can  it  be  otherwise?  Even  the  strongest  men  in 
the  village  have  been  weakened  by  the  famine,  both  physi- 
cally and  spiritually.  Each  one  fears  he  will  not  survive 
another  night  of  sorrow  and  hunger.  Is  it  a wonder  that 
even  children  lose  their  joy? 

“With  tears  in  her  eyes,  the  mother  opens  the  door  and 
draws  the  half-starved  child  inside.  She  places  little  Lena 
by  the  warm  stove,  gives  her  a bowl  of  soup,  and  a tiny 
piece  of  bread.  Surprised  and  overcome  with  joy,  Lena, 
responds  gratefully,  then  clutches  her  threadbare  blanket 
about  her  to  go  back  into  the  wintry  weather. 

“At  last  the  long  winter  ends.  Spring  brings  help,  but 
many  old  and  young  earth-pilgrims  never  hear  the  cuckoo’s 
call  across  the  fields.  They  have  died  because  of  the  fam- 
ine and  related  diseases. 

“But  little  Lena  is  still  alive  and  sings  loudly  at  the 
service  of  praise:  ‘Now  thank  we  all  our  God,  with  heart 
and  mouth  and  hands.’  When  the  famine  was  at  its  worst, 
and  she  could  not  get  even  a spoonful  of  soup  for  all  her 
singing,  God  brought  wonderful  help.  He  sent  ships  across 
the  water  with  food  to  feed  the  hungry  children.  That  is 
why  her  heart  is  full  of  thanksgiving  today.  She  knows 
that  it  was  God  who  inspired  the  good  Americans  to  open 
their  hearts  to  help  the  hungry  in  Russia.’’ 

Fifty  years  later,  the  poor  and  hungry  are  still  with  us, 
this  time  in  West  Africa,  in  India,  in  Bangladesh,  and  oth- 
er places.  And  Mennonite  Central  Committee  continues 
to  be  a resource  for  meeting  that  need  and  for  freeing 
people  to  respond  to  God’s  love  in  Christ. 

If  MCC  has  been  a part  of  your  life,  why  not  stand 
up  with  me  in  spirit  today?  ^ 
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“By  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  after  the  Resurrection”  by  Harrach 


A man  in  a candy  store  was  offered  a free  sample.  He 
refused,  saying,  “I  have  given  up  eating  candy  between 
meals  for  Lent.  ” 

What  are  you  giving  up  for  Lent? 

Why  should  anyone  give  up  anything,  “Make  a sacrifice” 
for  Lent? 

What  is  Lent? 

Lent  is  a forty-day  period  before  Easter,  not  counting 
Sundays.  It  is  a religious  season.  The  term  comes  from 
the  Latin  word,  lencten,  which  means  “to  lengthen.” 
And  “to  lengthen,”  in  this  instance,  refers  to  the  length- 
ening of  the  daylight  hours  of  each  day.  So,  it  has  refer- 
ence to  the  spring  season,  when  the  days  become  longer. 
The  word  Quadragisima  is  used  in  church  liturgy  for  the 
beginning  of  these  forty  days. 

Lent  is  a part  of  the  regular  church  year  in  the  Roman 
Catholic,  Anglican,  Eastern  Orthodox,  and  Protestant 
Episcopal  churches.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  a 
mass  for  each  special  day  of  Lent,  and  follows  other  ritu- 
als in  the  observance  of  Lent.  Some  Protestant  churches 
hold  religious  services,  preaching  missions,  or  other  meet- 
ings in  observance  of  the  Lenten  season.  Many  Protestant 
churches,  which  do  not  regularly  have  a midweek  meeting 
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plan  special  midweek  services  during  Lent.  Some  churches 
have  a study  book  which  they  use  during  Lent. 

The  season  began  as  one  of  spiritual  preparation  for 
Easter  in  remembrance  of  the  Passion,  death,  and  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  Christ.  It  also  symbolized  the  mourning 
of  the  church,  the  bride,  for  the  departure  of  Christ,  the 
Bridegroom.  It  has  been  observed  as  a time  of  spiritual 
and  physical  penitence  and  purification  in  preparation  for 
Christ’s  Passion  and  resurrection. 

At  the  time  of  Irenaeus,  at  the  end  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, the  “fast”  before  Easter  was  short  and  intense. 
Some  people  ate  nothing  at  all  for  the  40  hours  before 
Easter  morning.  Good  Friday  was  always  kept  as  a fast 
day.  For  many  years  the  fast  was  for  36  days,  during 
which  time  various  foods  were  proscribed,  that  is,  you 
weren’t  supposed  to  eat  such  foods  as  meat,  sweets,  bread 
with  yeast,  and  some  other  things.  By  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne, who  was  the  Holy  Roman  Emperor  about  AD 
800,  four  days  were  added  to  make  the  present  40  days  of 
Lent.  Perhaps  the  40-day  period  was  in  the  likeness  of 
the  40  days  when  Jesus  fasted  in  the  wilderness,  or  the  40 
days  of  rain  during  the  flood,  or  the  40  years  of  wander- 
ing in  the  wilderness,  or  the  40  days  of  fasting  of  Moses 
and  Elijah. 

Meat  for  Printers.  In  Christianity  Today  (Feb.  15,  1974), 
Sherwood  Wirt  wrote,  “Lent  was  generally  observed  with 
fasting,  from  AD  800  to  AD  1522,  at  which  time  Ulrich 
Zwingli  sided  with  certain  printers  and  insisted  that  they 
had  to  have  something  more  invigorating  to  eat  than  fish 
on  Friday  to  carry  out  their  duties.”  So  the  form  of  the 
fast  was  ameliorated  somewhat  to  accommodate  their  needs. 
Now,  almost  all  dietary  restrictions  have  been  eliminated. 

In  England,  a Lenten  fast  was  first  ordered  to  be  ob- 
served by  a certain  king  of  Kent,  who  lived  and 
reigned  in  AD  640-664.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  meat,  eggs, 
and  milk  were  forbidden  in  Lent,  not  only  by  church 
statement  and  regulation,  but  also  by  statute  law  of  the 
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community.  And  this  law  was  enforced  until  the  reign  of 
William  III  (1650-1702). 

The  Lenten  fast  was  retained  at  the  Reformation  by 
some  of  the  Reformed  churches  and  is  still  observed  in  the 
Anglican  and  Lutheran  churches.  And  while  fasting  lost 
out,  then,  during  the  Reformation,  it  became  necessary 
(so  the  church  leaders  thought,  at  least)  to  reassert  the 
observation  of  Lent  and  other  periods  and  days  of  absti- 
nence by  a series  of  proclamations  and  statutes  which  re- 
mained on  the  statute  books  until  repealed  by  the  Statute 
Law  Revision  of  1863. 

So,  yet  in  1863,  the  observance  of  the  fast  of  Lent  was 
commanded  by  a state  law.  But  even  though  strict  obser- 
vance was  abandoned  during  the  18th  century,  it  was  still 
observed  and  taught  by  such  clergy  as  William  Law  and 
John  Wesley.  And  the  custom  of  women  wearing  mourning 
clothes  during  Lent,  which  had  been  followed  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  her  court,  survived  well  into  the  19th  cen- 
tury. With  the  growth  of  the  Oxford  Movement  in  the  En- 
glish church,  the  practice  of  observing  Lent  was  revived. 
And,  though  no  rules  for  fasting  were  authoritatively  laid 
down,  the  duty  of  abstinence  was  very  generally  inculcated 
by  the  clergy,  either  as  a discipline  or  as  an  exercise  in 
self-control. 

The  elements  in  the  observance  of  Lent  include  peni- 
tence, confession,  cleansing,  mourning,  and  sacrifice  — in 
the  sense  of  “giving  up”  or  offering  something  to  God. 

If  the  observance  of  Lent  is  to  put  aside,  by  denial  and 
decision,  the  routines  and  superfluities  of  life  in  order 
that  one  might  be  able  to  see  more  clearly  and  specifi- 
cally the  essence  of  one’s  life  and  its  true  nature  and  that 
Christ’s  Spirit  might  direct  us  into  deeper  obedience  to 
God’s  Will,  it  may  well  be  a quite  useful  spiritual  exer- 
cise. 

If,  however,  it  becomes  a way  of  making  up  for  failures, 
and  catching  up  on  spiritual  duties,  and  of  bargaining  for 
God’s  grace,  in  an  attempt  to  cover  up  sin  by  the  denial 
of  material  things  and  engaging  in  spiritual  activities 
which  really  don’t  interest  us,  but  which  we  will  endure 
for  hoped-for  spiritual  gain,  we  only  deceive  ourselves. 

Hebrews  10:1-18  makes  clear  that: 

1.  Such  sacrifices  are  not  God’s  desire  for  us  — that  is, 
the  sacrifice  of  trying  to  make  up  for  things  that  we  have 
neglected  or  for  sins  that  we  have  not  confessed,  or  that 
we  don’t  really  choose  or  desire  to  confess. 

2.  The  passage  indicates  that  the  sacrifice  for  sin  has 
been  made  once  and  for  all  by  Christ’s  offering  of  Him- 
self on  the  cross.  There  is,  therefore,  no  need  for  a con- 
tinual offering  of  sacrifice. 

3.  The  sacrifice  that  God  desires  and  demands  from  any 
who  come  to  Him  is  the  sacrifice  of  obedience.  Obedience, 
day  after  day. 

It  is  clear  then,  from  Hebrews  10,  that  it  is  useless 
to  make  such  sacrifices  as  sometimes  have  been  made 
during  the  time  of  Lent  where  there  is  an  attempt  to 
“bargain  with  God,”  and  in  some  way  to  “cover  up”  one’s 
lack  of  obedience  and  failure.  The  Scripture  says  that  the 


law  of  God  only  identified  need  and  it  could  not  provide 
for  holiness  or  the  forgiveness  of  sin.  It  says,  “Since  the 
law  has  but  a shadow  of  the  good  things  to  come  instead 
of  the  true  form  of  these  realities,  it  can  never  by  the 
same  sacrifices  which  are  continually  offered  year  after 
year,  make  perfect  those  who  draw  near.” 

The  All-Sufficient  Sacrifice.  The  evidence  the  writer 
gives  is  that  there  have  been,  through  the  years  under 
the  law,  the  necessity  of  the  repeated  offering  of  sacri- 
fices for  sin.  Because  the  conscience  of  the  worshiper  was 
not  cleansed,  he  therefore  needed  to  repeat  it  until  such 
time  as  Christ  presented  Himself  as  the  all-sufficient 
sacrifice  “once  for  all.” 

The  blood  of  animals,  the  writer  says,  is  not  sufficient 
nor  has  the  capacity  to  forgive  sin  (the  life  of  animals  can- 
not take  the  place  of  a person  made  in  the  image  of  God). 
So  the  blood  of  animals  is  not  sufficient  for  providing  the 
forgiveness  of  sin  and  a free  conscience  from  the  guilt  of 
sin. 

The  Old  Testament  prophets  declared  also  that  the  of- 
fering of  sacrifices  was  not  basically  God’s  intent.  Note 
these  words  from  1 Samuel  15:22,  23  (spoken  in  the  con- 
text of  King  Saul  having  offered  a sacrifice  when  not 
authorized  to  do  so  and  after  his  own  disobedience  in  re- 
lationship to  the  Amalekites  and  Agag,  their  king):  “Has 
the  Lord  as  great  delight  in  burnt  offerings  and  sacrifices, 
as  in  obeying  the  voice  of  the  Lord?  Behold,  to  obey  is 
better  than  sacrifice,  and  to  hearken  than  the  fat  of  rams. 
For  rebellion  is  as  the  sin  of  divination,  and  stubbornness 
is  as  iniquity  and  idolatry.” 

In  Psalm  51:16,  17,  we  have  the  penitential  expression 
of  David  after  his  awareness  of  his  sin  against  Uriah: 
“Open  thou  my  lips,  and  my  mouth  shall  show  forth  thy 
praise.  For  thou  hast  no  delight  in  sacrifice;  were  I to  give 
a burnt  offering,  thou  wouldst  not  be  pleased.  The  sacri- 
fice acceptable  to  God  is  a broken  spirit,  a broken  and 
contrite  heart,  O God,  thou  wilt  not  despise.” 

“For  I desire  steadfast  love  and  not  sacrifice,  the  knowl- 
edge of  God,  rather  than  burnt  offerings”  (Hos.  6:6). 

Through  Isaiah  God  gives  this  rebuke  to  Israel:  “Give 
ear  to  the  teaching  of  our  God,  you  people  of  Gomorrah! 
‘What  to  me  is  the  multitude  of  your  sacrifices?’  says  the 
Lord.  I have  had  enough  of  burnt  offerings  of  rams  and 
the  fat  of  fed  beasts;  I do  not  delight  in  the  blood  of  bulls 
or  of  lambs  or  of  he-goats.  When  you  come  to  appear  be- 
fore me,  who  requires  of  you  this  trampling  of  my  courts? 
Bring  no  more  vain  offerings;  incense  is  an  abomination 
to  me.  New  moon  and  sabbath  and  the  calling  of  assem- 
blies — I cannot  endure  iniquity  and  solemn  assembly. 
Your  new  moons  and  your  appointed  feasts  my  soul  hates. 
They  have  become  a burden  to  me.  I am  weary  of  bear- 
ing them”  (1:10-20). 

These  very  clear  and  forceful  statements  inform  us  that 
to  offer  any  kind  of  sacrifice  when  the  heart  is  not  pure 
in  desire  and  obedience  is  an  abomination  of  the  Lord. 

Micah  has  spelled  this  out  quite  clearly  in  chapter  six  of 
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his  prophecy:  “With  what  shall  I come  before  the  Lord, 
and  bow  myself  before  God  on  high?  Shall  I come  before 
him  with  burnt  offerings,  with  calves  a year  old?  Will 
the  Lord  be  pleased  with  thousands  of  rams,  with  ten 
thousands  of  rivers  of  oil?  Shall  I give  my  first-born  for 
my  transgression,  the  fruit  of  my  body  for  the  sin  of  my 
soul?  He  has  showed  you,  O man,  what  is  good;  and  what 
does  the  Lord  require  of  you  but  to  do  justice,  and  to 
love  kindness,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  your  God?” 

The  sacrifice  of  sin  has  been  made  “once  for  all,”  the 
writer  to  the  Hebrews  says,  “by  Christ’s  offering  of  him- 
self on  the  cross”  (Heb.  10:10,  12,  14).  This  is  quite  in 
contrast  to  the  offerings  that  the  Israelites  offered.  Each 
day  these  offerings  were  presented  for  them  at  the  tem- 
ple — a burnt  offering,  both  in  the  morning  and  in  the 
evening.  With  each  burnt  offering,  there  was  a meat 
offering  of  flour  and  oil.  There  was  a drink  offering  of 
wine  and  a daily  meat  offering  of  the  high  priests  of  flour 
and  oil  baked  in  the  oven.  There  was  also  an  incense 
offering  in  the  morning  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  wor- 
ship service  in  the  evening.  All  these  offerings  were 
offered  day  after  day,  day  after  day. 

Jesus’  sacrifice,  the  offering  of  a sinless  life,  the  writer 
of  Hebrews  says,  is  nonrepeatable,  and  it  is  nonrepeatable 
because  of  its  perfection.  It  is  a once  and  once-only  offer- 
ing because  of  its  uniqueness  and  because  it  was  the  per- 
fect sacrifice.  The  sacrifice  of  Jesus’  life  also  perfectly 
shows  the  love  of  God  and  is  therefore  not  to  be  repeated. 


For  in  the  life  of  service  of  Jesus  and  in  the  death  of  love 
which  He  suffered,  God’s  love  for  all  mankind  has  been 
perfectly  revealed.  It  shows  in  His  life  and  in  His  death 
what  God  is  like  in  His  love. 

The  writer  says  that  it  is  quite  evident  that  Christ’s 
sacrifice  is  complete,  unique,  sufficient,  and  once-only 
from  the  fact  that  when  Christ  had  offered  for  all  time  a 
single  sacrifice  for  sins,  he  “sat  down  at  the  right  hand 
of  God,  then  to  wait  until  his  enemies  should  be  made  a 
stool  for  his  feet.  For  by  a single  offering  he  has  per- 
fected for  all  time  those  who  are  sanctified”  (Heb.  10:14). 
The  evidence,  he  says,  of  the  perfection  of  the  offering  of 
Christ  Himself  for  sin,  is  that  God  has  received  Him  at 
His  right  hand. 

The  Sacrifice  of  Obedience.  The  sacrifice  that  God  de- 
sires and  only  will  accept,  the  writer  of  Hebrews  says,  is 
the  sacrifice  of  obedience.  “When  Christ  came  into  the 
world,  he  said,  ‘Sacrifices  and  offerings  thou  hast  not  de- 
sired, but  a body  hast  thou  prepared  for  me.  In  burnt 
offerings  and  sin  offerings  thou  hast  taken  no  pleasure. 
Then,  I said,  “Lo,  I have  come  to  do  thy  will,  O God,”  as 
it  is  written  of  me  in  the  roll  of  the  book’  ” (10:5-7). 

In  John’s  Gospel,  chapter  15,  Jesus  speaks  about  the 
matter  of  obedience  in  terms  of  abiding  in  Him.  And  John 
writes  about  it  in  1 John  also:  “All  who  keep  his  com- 
mandments abide  in  him,  and  he  in  them.”  To  abide  in 
Christ  means  to  obey  Him  day  by  day.  ^ 


Fallout 


The  ambient  atmosphere 
is  full  of  it, 

poisonous,  invisible  stuff 
sifting  down 
(a  small  deceit, 
a bit  of  self-indulgence, 
indifference  — such  little  things), 
sifting  down, 

lying  upon  our  hearts  so  lightly 
(hardly  noticeable, 
rebellion  here  and  there 
about  some  unimportant  things, 


a neglect,  an  omission, 
a tiny,  tiny  root  of  bitterness), 
sifting  down 

quietly,  gradually,  invisibly, 

a dulling  film  upon  our  hearts, 

so  that  bright  reflection 

they  were  meant  to  mirror 

is  dimmed, 

distorted, 

broken, 

by  the  fallout  from  the  world. 

— Lorie  C.  Gooding 
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MEDA,  What's  That? 

by  Lloyd  J.  Fisher 


Perhaps  you  have  seen  a few  bits  and  pieces  of  news 
about  MEDA  in  our  Mennonite  papers,  but  nothing  that 
really  explained  what  this  word  means.  Let’s  see  if  we  can 
clear  the  mystery  and  also  convince  you  that  you  should 
become  involved  in  this  “Venture  of  Brotherhood  Eco- 
nomics.” 

MEDA  stands  for  Mennonite  Economic  Development 
Associates,  an  organization  concerned  about  loving  the 
neighbors  in  specific  ways. 

MEDA  is  a program  of  self-help.  For  example,  Mr. 
Padilla  is  a corn  farmer  with  a large  family.  He  also  is 
the  lay  leader  of  a small  Mennonite  community  church. 
He  raises  good  corn  crops  but  realizes  barely  enough  in- 
come to  support  the  basic  needs  of  his  family.  He  has  no 
storage  facilities  so  must  sell  at  harvesttime,  consequently 
receiving  a very  low  price. 

MEDA  made  it  possible  for  him  to  purchase  some  pigs. 
He  fed  his  corn  crop  to  the  pigs,  instead  of  selling  it. 
Now  Padilla  can  pay  the  school  fees  and  purchase  school 
uniforms  for  his  children.  He  has  more  time  for  his  con- 
gregation. It  is  growing  and  he  is  a respected  leader  in 
his  community. 

MEDA  is  inter -Mennonite.  Any  Mennonite  or  Brethren 
in  Christ  business,  professional,  or  farming  person  who 
lives  in  Canada  or  the  United  States  is  welcome  to  become 
involved.  Nine  Mennonites  who  saw  the  potential  for  eco- 
nomic development  in  the  church  signed  the  charter  in 
1953  and  the  first  project  was  opened  among  our  Menno- 
nite brothers  in  Paraguay.  Today  over  150  persons  are 
members  of  MEDA. 

MEDA  is  economics.  Since  the  opening  of  the  first  proj- 
ect in  1953  MEDA  has  become  involved  with  many  enter- 
prising Mennonite  brothers  around  the  world  with  ambition 
and  ability  and  a desire  to  be  accepted  by  the  people  of 
the  community. 

MEDA  projects  range  from  helping  a farmer  in  Tan- 
zania purchase  a yoke  of  oxen  and  a plow  to  setting  up  a 
creamery  in  Uruguay.  Other  agriculture  projects  are  poul- 
try, corn  and  hogs,  a piggery,  sugarcane,  and  coffee.  Or  it 
may  be  such  nonagricultural  projects  as  drugstores,  small 
grocery  stores,  restaurants,  tailoring,  carpentering  and 
furniture-making,  buses  and  taxis,  hammer  mills,  photogra- 
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phy,  shoemaking,  tannery,  and  lobster  fishing. 

MEDA  is  not  charity,  nor  does  it  give  grants.  MEDA 
expects  all  projects  to  have  a potentially  successful  eco- 
nomic future.  The  funds  invested  in  a country  remain  in 
the  country  and  are  reinvested  in  new  projects.  The  in- 
terest and  dividend  income  goes  toward  paying  expenses. 
No  earnings  are  paid  to  individual  MEDA  members. 

MEDA  is  development.  So  much  has  been  said  and  writ- 
ten about  development  that  the  word  is  almost  a cliche. 
The  simplest  definition  I have  heard  is  simply  being  able 
to  take  the  next  logical  step  upward!  People  is  what  de- 
velopment is  all  about.  What  happens  to  people  is  more 
important  than  what  our  financial  statement  looks  like. 
This  does  not  mean  financial  statements  are  not  neces- 
sary, for  they  are  important  tools.  However,  if  our  part- 
ners are  able  to  take  the  next  logical  step  upward,  the 
financial  statements  will  take  care  of  themselves. 

MEDA  is  associates.  Most  MEDA  partners  are  members 
of  a Mennonite  fellowship.  We  feel  this  follows  Galatians 
6:10.  A MEDA  associate  must  manage  the  project.  When 
a person  becomes  a Christian,  he  becomes  a part  of  a 
liberated  community,  the  church.  This  initiates  a desire  to 
be  a fully  developed  and  acceptable  person  in  his  commu- 
nity. 

MEDA  helps  to  open  doors  of  opportunities  in  education 
and  medical  fields.  Much  development  has  taken  place  in 
these  two  fields  but  there  still  remain  many  people  in 
the  liberated  communities  who  need  to  be  helped  from 
subsistence  living  to  enjoy  the  abundant  life.  MEDA’s 
concern  to  work  with  these  potential  business  people  is  a 
legitimate  and  viable  concern  to  further  strengthen  our 
Mennonite  communities. 

MEDA  is  a “nurturing  tool”  in  building  the  church. 
MEDA  does  not  want  to  make  “rich  Mennonites.”  Instead  it 
wants  for  its  partners  the  opportunity  to  determine  how 
they  wish  to  develop  their  own  resources  in  their  own 
way.  It  is  hoped  this  will  make  it  possible  for  them  to  sup- 
port their  church  programs  as  the  supporting  “mission” 
withdraws. 

Our  associates  are  staking  their  future  on  the  enter- 
prise. This  makes  it  serious  business  and  we  must  not 
consider  MEDA  as  a hobby.  As  Edgar  Stoesz  says,  “We 
must  get  beyond  good  intentions.  Development  is  people 
and  that  makes  it  serious  business.  Development  is  the  will 
of  God  and  that  makes  it  kingdom  business.”  ^ 
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Meg  Woodson  is  the  pen  name  of  a Reformed  Church 
minister  s wife.  She  makes  the  following  comments  about 
this  article:  “As  much  as  I respect  some  of  the  aspects  of 
the  charismatic  movement,  I must  admit  that  the  enclosed 
story  is  a backlash  against  one  of  its  emphases,  its  insis- 
tence that  all  illness  is  outside  the  will  of  God  and  that 
everyone  could  be  healed  if  they  just  had  enough  faith. 
This  manuscript  is  written  for  those  who  have  been  ‘left 
behind’  at  healing  meetings,  a special  people,  I feel,  to 
whom  a special  word  is  rarely  spoken.  Though  some  of 
the  details  of  the  story  are  fictionalized,  it  is  in  every  way 
that  counts  my  own  true  story. 

They  stood  at  the  edge  of  the  ocean  building  a castle, 
their  feet  and  their  hands  in  the  sand.  Two  golden  sea 
creatures,  they  appeared  to  be  natural  components  of  the 
bronzed  and  breezy  world  in  which  they  played. 

But  I knew  better. 

“Oh,  yes,”  1 muttered  as  I scuffed  away  from  them 
along  the  shore,  “I  know  better,  know  a sure  erosion  is 
taking  place  within,  know  a foul  polluter  is  doing  well  his 
appointed  task.” 

The  name  of  the  disease  was  unimportant.  I felt  as  any 
mother  feels  who  has  received  the  final  verdict,  who 


knows  that  she  must  watch  the  beauty  fade,  the  ugliness 
and  pain  increase,  and  life  recede. 

The  ocean  roared  relentlessly,  beside  me  and  within. 

It  wasn’t  fear  of  death  that  buffeted  me,  for  I had  come 
to  terms  with  death.  I anticipated  it  with  an  incalculable 
sadness,  but  my  sadness  was  for  me  and  not  my  children. 
For  I believed  in  Christ  and  I believed  in  resurrection. 
His  and  theirs,  and  in  a better  land  beyond. 

What  was  it  then?  I had  to  know. 

And  no  sooner  had  I put  the  question  into  words  then 
certain  loud,  insistent  voices  came  surging  to  the  surface 
of  my  mind,  as  though  the  gates  of  my  subconscious  had 
suddenly  been  thrust  wide.  And  though  I was  afraid  and 
rocked  before  the  rush  of  sound,  I knew  that  I must 
face  the  flood  before  it  would  recede,  must  give  it  name 
and  form. 

“God  is  working!  God  is  working!”  said  the  first  voice, 
a woman’s  voice. 

I was  back  in  a large  cathedral.  And  God  was  working. 
People  were  being  healed.  I watched  all  kinds  of  people 
being  healed  of  all  kinds  of  diseases  for  hours  on  end. 

A man  took  off  his  brace  and  somersaulted  in  the  aisle. 
He  sprinted  to  the  front  and  handed  the  brace  to  the 
woman. 
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A young  boy  who  had  not  heard  a human  voice  for  five 
long  years  heard  the  words  the  woman  spoke  softly  from 
behind  him.  “Repeat  these  words  after  me,”  whispered 
the  woman,  “Praise  God.  I can  hear.” 

“Repeat  these  words  after  me.  Praise  God.  I can  hear, 
intoned  the  boy. 

“Ah,”  said  the  woman,  “if  there  is  anyone  here  this 
morning  who  does  not  receive  his  heart’s  desire,  it  won’t 
be  God’s  fault.” 

But  1 was  there  that  morning,  with  a child  on  either 
side,  and  I did  not  receive  my  heart’s  desire. 

“Who’s  fault,  then?”  I wondered. 

“Don’t  come,”  said  a second  voice,  “Don’t  come  to  this 
altar  and  ask  for  healing  unless  you  know  you  will  re- 
ceive it.  ’ ’ 

I was  kneeling  in  a small  chapel  and  the  voice  was  a 
man’s. 

“Never  ask  God  for  healing  if  it  is  His  will,"  said  the 
man.  Nothing  but  complete  health  could  ever  be  His  will. 
You  must  believe  it  is  His  will.” 

So  I believed  God  for  the  health  of  my  children  and 
raced  for  home,  flushed  and  weak  with  hope.  But  before  I 
even  placed  my  hand  upon  the  knob,  I heard  the  telltale 
coughing  inside. 

“Often  the  healing  is  gradual,  the  voice  had  said.  So 
I kept  on  having  faith  and  imagining  the  strangest  symp- 
toms of  improvement.  But  in  the  end  I had  to  admit  my 
children  were  no  better. 

I hadn’t  believed  right.  I hadn’t  believed  enough. 

“You’re  trying  too  hard,”  said  a third  voice  and  I 
couldn’t  remember  whose  it  was  or  where  it  came  from. 

“But  I thought  I was  supposed  to  claim  the  miracle,” 
I protested. 

“No,  not  claim,”  said  the  voice.  “You  must  relinquish. 
You  must  give  your  children  up.” 

“Give  them  up?”  I faltered. 

And  suddenly  the  three  voices  were  three  thousand 
raging  at  me  in  what  seemed  sadistic  fury. 

Relinquish!  Claim! 

We  have  been  healed. 

Let  go!  Hang  On! 

We  have  been  healed. 

Accept  the  inevitable!  Believe  the  impossible! 

Heeaaled!  Heeeaaaled! 

“Stop!  Stop!”  I shouted.  “Don’t  you  know  what  you’re 
doing  to  me?  You  surround  me  with  your  miracle  stories. 
You  make  me  feel  that  I alone  of  all  God’s  children 
have  not  experienced  healing.  You  make  me  feel  excluded. 
I can  survive  rejection  by  my  mother  or  my  father  if  I 
must,  or  even  by  my  child  or  my  husband.  But  I cannot 
survive  rejection  by  my  God. 

“You  put  me  outside  His  plan.  I had  hoped  that  God 
could  make  a triumph  of  my  tragedy,  that  He  could  use  it 
somehow  for  His  glory  and  man’s  good.  But  you  take  this 
hope  away  from  me.  You  take  away  the  only  comfort  I 
have  left.  I can  live  in  disharmony  with  the  universe  itself, 
if  I must,  but  I cannot  live  in  disharmony  with  my  God. 
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“Whatever  I do,  you  tell  me  it’s  the  wrong  thing.  I 
can  endure  medical  bills;  I can  endure  the  physical  ex- 
haustion that  accompanies  the  care  of  the  sick.  I’m  watch- 
ing my  children  die  in  slow  motion.  All  right!  I can  en- 
dure sorrow.  But  you  make  me  responsible.  You  make  it 
all  my  fault.” 

I stamped  my  feet  in  rage  and  was  surprised  to  feel 
the  sand  beneath  them. 

“If  I drown,”  I thought,  “it  will  be  on  lonely  and  for- 
saken rocks.  It  will  be  in  giant  tidal  waves  of  human  guilt 
and  swirling  undercurrents  of  divine  rejection.” 

I waited  eagerly  for  the  waters  to  engulf  me,  but  they 
would  not. 

I looked  up  into  the  sky.  One  cloud  hung  low  overhead. 

“What  does  the  cloud  look  like?”  I asked,  playing  the 
game  I so  often  played  with  the  children. 

“It  looks  like  an  angry  bull,”  I answered.  “It  looks  like 
God,”  I answered.  “It  looks  like  a snorting  bull  with  his 
hind  legs  kicked  back  charging  at  me  through  the  red  flag 
of  the  sun.” 

But  then  I heard  another  voice  speak  from  my  past,  and 
though  I had  to  strain  to  hear  it  through  the  density  of 
my  despair,  it  was  like  no  voice  of  man  or  beast.  And 
I knew  it  was  the  voice  of  God. 

A few  of  us  were  standing  in  a circle  in  the  home  of  a 
friend,  our  eyes  fixed  on  a woman  who  lay  twisted  on  a 
couch,  her  face  tortured  by  anguish  of  body  and  spirit. 

“Please  pray  for  me,”  Joan  pleaded.  “I  can’t  bear  the 
pain.” 

We  prayed,  of  course.  My  friend  prayed  last,  feeling  a 
need  to  use  her  prayer  language  to  utter  the  same  few 
unknown  sounds  again  and  again. 

How  glad  we  were  when  the  interpretation  came  that 
God  had  chosen  to  bypass  our  human  minds  and  send  a 
message  directly  from  His  own. 

“I  love  you,  Joan,”  the  message  went.  And  that  was 
all.  That  was  enough.  Seven  times  over — “I  love  you, 
Joan.” 

We  sang  then.  The  tune  was  “Amazing  Grace”  but  the 
words  were  all  the  same.  “Praise  God!  Praise  God! 
Praise  God!  Praise  God!”  And  Joan,  lying  with  her  back 
still  crooked  and  her  eyes  still  out  of  focus  from  the  pain, 
sang  more  loudly  than  us  all. 

How  conscious  I was  suddenly  of  the  fairness  of  the  day 
there  at  the  beach,  the  air  so  clear  it  seemed  that  I could 
see  into  infinity! 

In  that  moment  of  calm  I heard  my  last  voice.  It  didn’t 
come  to  me  in  spoken  words  at  all,  but  it  was  a language, 
nevertheless,  and  it  too  was  the  language  of  God. 

I had  heard  the  voice  first  at  the  end  of  a writers’ 
conference.  I smiled  to  think  how  far  I’d  been  from  hear- 
ing it  at  the  beginning. 

I’d  sat  down  that  first  night  and  soon  worked  into  the 
conversation  with  the  woman  next  to  me  the  fact  I usually 
managed  to  work  into  conversations  with  women  next  to 
me.  “My  children  have  cystic  fibrosis.” 

I waited  for  the  blank  stare  that  usually  greeted  this 
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announcement,  but  Ruth’s  response  was  different.  “I 
know  all  about  cystic  fibrosis.  I had  a child  who  had 
cystic  fibrosis.  ” 

“I’m  sorry.  . . . Your  child  died?” 

“No.  . . . My  child  was  healed.” 

I looked  at  Ruth  almost  hating  her.  “Oh,”  I railed, 
“people  like  you  just  make  it  harder  for  people  like  me.” 
And  I wept. 

But  then  we  talked.  All  through  the  week  we  talked. 

“They  must  be  right,”  I told  her,  “all  the  men  and 
women  of  God  who  preside  at  healing  meetings  and  tell  us 
what  to  do.  They  have  whole  rosters  of  shrunken  goiters 
and  lengthened  legs  and  disappearing  cancers  to  substan- 
tiate their  view.  What  do  I have  but  two  sick  children?” 

“I  wonder,”  said  Ruth,  “when  the  power  and  wisdom 
of  God  flow  into  human  beings,  if  what  flows  out,  while 
still  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God,  has  not  been  somewhat 
refracted  by  the  human  matter  through  which  it’s  passed.” 

Wow!  I liked  this  woman.  “And  I must  listen  to  what  I 
feel  God  says  to  me  regardless  of  what  He  seems  to  say 
to  anyone  else  of  any  stature?” 

“Yes,”  said  Ruth.  “You  know  it’s  interesting  that  if  a 
hundred  people  kneel  at  an  altar  and  ask  for  healing 
and  five  are  healed,  they  are  the  only  ones  we  hear  about. 
Why  shouldn’t  we  derive  our  principles  concerning  God 
and  human  health  from  the  experiences  of  those  who  have 
failed,  as  well  as  those  who  have  succeeded  in  achieving 
healing?” 

“You’re  implying  that  I haven’t  necessarily  missed  out 
on  the  grace  of  God?  That  I may,  in  fact,  need  and  re- 
ceive more  of  the  grace  and  power  of  God  than  you?” 

“And  all  this  about  a loving  Father  never  willingly 
letting  His  children  suffer,”  Ruth  went  on.  “Jesus  did  let 
Lazarus  die,  didn’t  He?  He  knew  he  was  dying  and  He 
purposely  stayed  away.  He  deliberately  let  Mary  and  Mar- 
tha go  through  the  worst  kind  of  anguish  that  in  the  end 
they  might  see  the  glory  of  God.” 

“Suffering  has  been  a part  of  the  lives  of  all  the  saints 
who  have  ever  lived  and  died,  hasn’t  it?”  I pondered. 

“I  know  sickness  was  never  a part  of  God’s  original 
plan  for  man,”  Ruth  said  thoughtfully.  “And  I know  that 
when  man  spoiled  God’s  plan  and  sin  and  sickness  came 
upon  us,  God  said,  ‘I  will  have  a perfect  world  for  these 
My  children.’  And  He  made  heaven  for  us.  But  I think  it 
is  obvious  that  in  this  interim  world,  this  period  in  which 
we  live  between  the  first  paradise  and  the  last,  our  re- 
demption is  incomplete.  God  gives  us  all  the  resources  we 
need  to  live  with  the  results  of  sin,  but  He  doesn’t  always 
remove  the  results.” 

“We  still  grow  old,  don’t  we?”  I interjected.  “We  still 
age,  with  all  the  weakening  of  organ  and  tissue  that  age 
involves.” 

“Sometimes,”  said  Ruth,  “before  Dorrie  was  healed,  I 
used  to  feel  like  Stephen  must  have  felt  when  the  stones 
came  smashing  in  his  face.  I knew  that  God  hadn  t willed 
either  Stephen’s  martyrdom  or  cystic  fibrosis  for  Dorrie, 
but  I knew  He  hadn’t  stopped  the  rocks  either.  And  I’ve 


always  been  glad  there  were  times  while  the  rocks  were 
still  flying  that  I,  like  Stephen,  saw  the  heavens  open.” 

Oh,  we  didn’t  solve  the  problem  of  suffering  in  the 
universe,  we  two  middle-aged  housewives.  But  we  did  make 
progress  in  coming  to  terms  with  the  suffering  in  my  par- 
ticular universe,  enough  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  week  I 
went  to  church  with  Ruth  and,  kneeling  side  by  side  in  the 
pew,  we  prayed  together: 

Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord,  God  of  power  and  might. 

Heaven  and  earth  are  full  of  Your  glory. 

Hosanna  in  the  highest. 

And  I prayed  privately  as  well,  the  most  private  and 
the  most  sincere  prayer  I guess  I’ve  ever  prayed.  “If 
You  chose  to  heal  Ruth’s  child  and  not  heal  mine,  I told 
my  heavenly  Father,  “I  bow  before  Your  will.  I respect 
Your  reasons.  I cannot  command  You.  For  You  are  God. 
Command  me.  I cannot  use  You  for  my  ends.  I and  my 
children  are  at  Your  disposal.  Only  let  us,  in  whatever 
corner  of  earth  — or  heaven  — we  occupy  add  in  some 
measure  to  the  fullness  of  Your  glory  there.” 

It  must  have  been  the  right  prayer  for  me  to  pray. 
It  had  to  be.  For  that  was  when  God  spoke  to  me  with  no 
words  needed,  when  He  spoke  peace  and  joy  to  me. 

“How  could  you  have  forgotten?”  I sputtered  now  at 
myself.  “How  could  you  have  let  the  other  voices  crowd 
out  the  voice  of  God?” 

“Mama,  Mama,”  Peggie  yelled  as  she  came  running 
toward  me,  mock  terror  in  her  voice.  “Where  could  Joey 
be?  I thought  he  was  with  you.” 

“I  thought  he  was  with  you,”  I answered  with  just  the 
right  breathless  note  of  panic. 

It  was  a good  game  and  I was  determined  not  to  spoil 
it.  But  it  wasn’t  easy. 

“Oh  well,”  I said  aloud.  “If  Joey’s  gone,  he’s  gone.  It 
can’t  be  helped.  I for  one  am  going  to  lie  down  on  this 
nice  fat  pillow  here  and  get  a suntan.”  And  I stretched 
out  on  my  back,  placing  my  head  right  where  the  lump  of 
sand  was  piled  highest  and  trembling  hardest. 

The  cloud  above  had  changed  its  form.  “What  does  that 
cloud  look  like  to  you,  Peg?”  I asked. 

“It  looks  like  a hippie  with  long  hair,  and  those  dots 
are  the  buttons  on  his  leather  jacket.  What  does  it  look 
like  to  you?” 

“It  looks  like  Jesus  to  me.  And  those  buttons  are  His 
tears,”  I said.  “It  looks  like  God,”  I thought,  “who  is  not 
like  a bull  but  is  like  Jesus  and  is  weeping  with  me  as  He 
wept  with  Mary  and  Martha  long  ago.” 

I closed  my  eyes  and  listened  to  the  surf,  counting  the 
successive  claps  with  which  it  crashed  upon  the  shore.  I 
counted  seven  — the  perfect  number. 

“I  love  you,  Meg,”  the  waves  said.  “I  love  you,  Meg.  I 
love  you,  Meg.  I love  you,  Meg.  I love  you,  Meg.  I love 
you,  Meg.  I love  you,  Meg.” 

The  voice  of  the  Lord  was  upon  the  waters. 

I would  survive.  ^ 
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“If  all  the  food  in  the  world  were 
equally  distributed 


And  each  human  received 
identical  quantities 


We  would  all  be 

malnourished."* 


What  does  it  mean  to  be 
a follower  of  Christ 
in  1974? 


Why  One  Quaker  Refuses  War 

by  Lauren  A.  King 


My  friend  was  curious:  Why  are  Quakers  opposed  to 
taking  part  in  war? 

I can’t  speak  for  all  Quakers.  They  differ  widely:  some 
are  opposed,  others  are  not,  still  others  are  uncertain. 

I can,  however,  give  reasons  which  after  years  of  thought 
appeal  to  me  personally. 

In  the  first  place,  the  early  Christians,  say  up  to  about 
AD  200,  were  unanimous  in  their  opinion  that  a Chris- 
tian could  not  take  part  in  war.  Every  extant  reference 
to  the  subject  on  the  early  church  fathers  takes  this  posi- 
tion. In  the  next  150  years  there  was  some  softening  of 
this  opinion,  largely  (it  seems)  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
armed  forces  of  the  day  were  not  merely  soldiers  but 
served  also  as  police  and  firemen.  Their  functions  seemed 
not  so  contrary  to  the  principles  of  Christian  love  as  the 
strictly  military  duties.  Hence  membership  in  the  armed 
forces  was  gradually  tolerated. 

Then  came  the  toleration  of  the  church  by  the  Roman 
state  and  the  making  of  Christianity  the  official  religion. 
These  events  tied  the  church  to  the  state,  and  opposition 
by  Christians  to  taking  part  in  war  presently  disappeared. 

But  I keep  asking  myself  how  the  early  Christians,  who 
were  close  in  time  to  Jesus  and  the  apostles,  could  have 
been  so  mistaken  — as  proponents  of  taking  part  in  war 
must  argue  — in  their  feeling  that  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
forbade  participation  in  warfare.  Where  could  they  so 
soon  and  so  totally  have  got  this  idea?  Is  it  not,  rather, 
likely  that  they  were  continuing  the  original  teaching  of 
our  Lord  and  His  apostles?  Hence  I see  myself  as  follow- 
ing in  their  steps  in  refusing  to  take  part  in  war. 

But,  if  I understand  you  rightly,  there  is  simply  no 
limit  to  the  injury  you  must  be  willing  to  suffer  from 
someone  else  if  you  are  a thoroughgoing  pacifist. 

The  Basic  Moral  Reason.  True.  If  I believe  it  is  wrong 
to  injure  another,  I cannot  accept  injury  up  to  a point, 
and  then  defend  myself  by  finally  injuring  him. 

But  those  who  would  use  war  are  in  a worse  position. 
Neither  they  nor  any  other  decent  person  sees  war  as  an 
end  in  itself,  as  something  to  do  because  it  is  pleasant 
and  good,  like  an  afternoon  picnic.  Every  advocate  of  war 
that  I know  admits  that  war  is  a nasty  bloody  business, 
but  argues  that  under  certain  circumstances  it  is  necessary 
as  a means  toward  some  good  end,  like  preserving  or 


winning  liberty,  defending  country,  securing  peace.  War  is 
thus  defended  as  a necessary  means  to  a good  end. 

Every  justification  of  war  must  be  of  this  fundamental 
moral  nature.  And  here  is  why.  When  a person  concludes 
that  the  goodness  of  the  end  transfers  to  the  means,  there 
is  no  longer  any  moral  test  of  any  means.  Morality  is 
banished  as  a test,  and  the  sole  test  is  success  in  attain- 
ing the  good  end. 

Men  are  therefore  faced  with  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
limit  to  the  evil  injury  they  can  and  will  inflict,  just  as  I 
am  faced  with  there  being  no  limit  to  the  injury  I must 
suffer  if  I am  a pacifist.  But  of  the  two  alternatives  — to 
suffer  unlimited  injury  or  to  inflict  unlimited  injury — I 
think  I know  the  one  Jesus  would  choose,  and  so  shall  I. 
Better  to  be  shot  down  at  Mylai  than  to  commit  a Mylai. 

But  what  kind  of  citizen  does  your  position  make 
you?  Aren’t  you  a citizen  of  this  country? 

The  Citizenship  Reason.  I believe  the  New  Testa- 
ment teaches  me  that  I am  a citizen  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  and  an  ambassador  to  the  people  of  this  country. 

And  here  we  are  coming  to  considerations  drawn  di- 
rectly from  the  Bible.  At  the  outset  it  ought  to  be  pointed 
out  that  there  is  not  in  the  Bible  any  specific,  direct 
command:  You  shall  take  part  in  war,  or  you  shall  not 
take  part  in  war.  We  shall  find  passages  that  seem  to 
support  warfare,  others  that  seem  to  oppose  it.  And  we 
shall  simply  have  to  consider  the  tendency  of  the  whole 
array  of  passages.  I personally  believe  it  strongly  opposes 
participation  in  war. 

Years  ago,  in  his  Essay  on  Liberty,  J.  S.  Mill,  a utili- 
tarian philosopher  not  friendly  to  Christianity,  argued  that 
the  New  Testament  teaching  on  the  relationship  of  Chris- 
tians to  the  state  can  be  summed  up  in  one  point  — un- 
wavering obedience  and  submission  to  whatever  govern- 
ment one  finds  himself  subjected  to.  Mill  was  right:  the 
New  Testament  gives  no  instructions  about  politics  nor 
soldiering.  Nor,  as  Mill  pointed  out,  does  it  exalt  the  vir- 
tues that  are  required  of  an  active  citizen  taking  part  in 
the  affairs  of  a country.  To  Mill  Christianity  was  there- 
fore defective  and  had  to  be  pieced  out  in  its  ethical  sys- 
tem from  Hebrew  or  Greek  and  Roman  materials. 

But  there  is  another  explanation  which  Mill  did  not 
think  of:  that  the  Author  of  the  New  Testament  had  no 
intention  of  His  followers  thinking  of  themselves  as  citizens 
of  any  but  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  that  when  one  commits 
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George  Fox,  founder  of  the  Quaker  tradition. 


himself  to  God  through  Christ  he  as  surely  changes  citi- 
zenship as  does  a German  who  transfers  citizenship  from 
his  native  country  to  Canada.  The  Christian  is  thence- 
forth a citizen  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  an  alien 
and  ambassador  in  the  country  where  he  happens  to  live. 

Some  five  passages  deal  with  the  duties  of  the  Christian 
to  the  state.  The  first  is  marginal  (Mt.  22:21)  and  merely 
says  that  a citizen  of  a conquered  country  should  pay  the 
taxes  levied  by  the  conquerors.  Romans  13:1-7  is  the  cen- 
tral passage.  Briefly,  it  counsels  the  Christian  to  obey  all 
laws  and  pay  all  taxes  of  the  government  over  him.  No 
word  of  supporting  good  governments  or  opposing  bad, 
just  obey.  Then  comes  1 Timothy  2:1,  2,  which  counsels 
prayers  for  government  in  order  that  Christians  may  live 
a peaceful  and  godly  life.  Titus  3:1  calls  for  submission 
to  government,  and  1 Peter  2:13,  17  echoes  that  counsel. 
And  that  is  all  there  is;  Mill  is  right  as  to  what  the  New 
Testament  teaches  about  relationship  to  the  state. 

But  1 Peter  2:11  declares  that  Christians  are  aliens 
and  exiles  in  this  world  (and  hence  presumably  in  the 
states  of  the  world)  and  Philippians  3:20  teaches  that  their 
commonwealth  or  citizenship  is  in  heaven.  That  is  to  say, 
they  are  citizens  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  aliens  in 
relation  to  any  other  government.  Ephesians  2:19  implies 
a similar  idea  of  citizenship.  And  2 Corinthians  5:20  goes 
even  further  and  calls  us  ambassadors. 

As  such  they  are  aliens  in  the  country  where  they 
live,  but  are  ambassadors  to  that  country,  to  proclaim  the 
good  news  of  God’s  grace  and  to  live  out  His  kingdom’s 
laws  in  the  country  they  happen  to  inhabit.  The  directions 
to  obey  the  laws  and  to  pray  for  the  peace  of  the  country 
fit  in  perfectly  with  this  idea.  But  an  ambassador  does  not 
take  up  arms  for  the  country  to  which  he  is  an  ambassa- 
dor. To  do  that  is  to  renounce  his  citizenship  in  the  na- 
tion he  represents.  So  Christians  do  not  take  up  arms. 
Lauren  A.  King  teaches  at  Malone  College,  Canton,  Ohio. 


That’s  radical  teaching,  isn’t  it?  Do  all  pacifists  be- 
lieve that? 

The  Reason  from  Jesus  and  the  Apostles.  Yes,  it’s 
radical,  and  no,  not  every  pacifist  holds  such  a view. 
Mostly  we  all  rely  on  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus  and 
the  apostles  as  support  for  our  position. 

But  sounding  much  like  and  serving  as  a summary  of 
what  has  been  cited  just  above  is  a statement  by  Jesus 
Himself  at  His  trial  (Jn.  18:36),  where  He  says  that  His 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  and  adds  that  for  this  rea- 
son His  servants  do  not  fight. 

The  only  extensive  statement  by  Jesus  which  can  be 
cited  against  taking  part  in  war  is  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  (Mt.  5:38-48).  Here  the  Christian  is  commanded 
not  to  resist  evil,  but  rather  to  love  his  enemies  and  do 
them  good.  It  is  often  argued  that  this  applies  to  private 
one-to-one  relationships,  and  not  to  war.  But  it  seems 
odd  to  me  that  return  of  injury  for  injury  should  violate 
the  Spirit  of  Christ  when  applied  to  one  person  but  be- 
comes acceptable  when  multiplied  by  100  or  1000  or 
1,000,000.  This  is  strange  mathematics.  Some  unstated 
factor  must  have  entered  the  figures.  It  will  be  found 
to  be  the  old  argument  that  the  good  end  justifies  the  bad 
means  — when  nations  do  it  wholesale. 

Paul  is  the  source  of  a number  of  passages  of  the  same 
tenor  as  the  one  from  the  Sermon.  Romans  12:14,  17-21 
is  the  fullest  in  its  prohibition  of  injuring  another  or  tak- 
ing vengeance.  Romans  13:10  declares  that  love  works  no 
harm  to  another.  Second  Corinthians  10:3,  4 tells  us  that 
the  weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not  physical,  and  6:4-10 
shows  what  they  are.  From  these  last  two  passages  we 
conclude  that  Christians  are  as  much  involved  in  the  strug- 
gle against  evil  as  any  one.  They  are  not  passivists.  But 
they  are  to  use  different  weapons:  love,  long-suffering, 
forbearance. 

I think  of  all  these  passages,  and  then  I turn  to  look 
at  Jesus.  I see  Him  healing  and  comforting,  suffering  and 
dying,  accepting  the  utmost  that  evil  men  could  do  to  Him, 
with  His  only  reply  a prayer  for  them.  I look  at  those 
hands,  surrendered  in  love  for  sinners  to  pierce,  and  I 
ask  myself,  “Can  you  imagine  those  hands  driving  home 
a bayonet,  tossing  a grenade,  directing  a flamethrower, 
throwing  the  switch  that  released  a bomb?”  And  I tell 
myself  that  I cannot.  Can  you?  And  if  His  hands  will  not 
do  such  deeds,  then  neither  will  my  hands,  given  to  Him 
years  ago  for  His  service. 

And  so  it  is  that  I arrive  at  my  position.  Looking  back 
at  the  example  of  the  early  Christians,  realizing  the  ethi- 
cal desert  into  which  the  basic  argument  for  war  neces- 
sarily leads,  feeling  myself  a citizen  by  choice  of  the  king- 
dom of  God,  listening  to  Jesus  and  the  apostles,  and 
looking  at  His  blessed  hands,  I say  with  Peter  (1  Pet. 
2:19-23)  that  I will  follow  the  example  of  my  Lord  and 
return  blessing  for  cursing,  love  for  hate.  ^ 
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International  Brotherhood 
Emphasized  at  Lancaster  Meetings 


A strong  commitment  to  participating 
in  the  church  as  an  international  brother- 
hood emerged  as  the  emphasis  of  the  six- 
tieth Annual  Meeting  and  associated 
meetings  of  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  and  Charities,  Salunga,  Pa., 
held  from  Mar.  21  to  24.  The  theme  of 
the  event  was  “Brothers  in  Obedience.” 

The  involvement  of  brothers  from  over- 
seas churches  not  only  made  the  inter- 
national flavor  of  today’s  Mennonite 
Church  immediately  visible,  but  also 
gave  local  Mennonites  a chance  to  learn 
firsthand  about  ties  that  extend  around 
the  world. 

Overseas  guests  included  Million  Belete 
and  Tilahun  Beyene  from  Ethiopia, 
Bishop  Zedekia  Kisare  and  Salmon  Bu- 
teng’e from  Tanzania,  and  Said  Sama- 
tar  and  Abdi  Dahir,  students  from  Soma- 
lia. They  with  Eastern  Board  affirmed 
the  desire  “to  depend  on  each  other  as 
brothers”  in  continuing  to  obey  the  man- 
date to  go  with  the  gospel. 

“We  don’t  want  to  think  of  church 
workers  in  terms  of  so  many  ‘palefaces’ 
and  so  many  ‘brownfaces,’  ” said  Belete, 
who  is  secretary  of  the  Bible  Society  of 
Ethiopia  and  chairman  of  the  Africa 
Mennonite  and  Brethren  in  Christ  Fellow- 
ship. “We  simply  want  God’s  people  to 
be  used  where  their  gifts  are  needed.” 

In  a panel  discussion  on  “Cultivating 
International  Brotherhood,”  Don  Jacobs, 
consultant  for  Eastern  Board  who  spent 
twenty  years  in  Africa,  emphasized  that 
brotherhood  is  fundamental.  “We  dare 
not  try  to  avoid  the  rigors  and  disci- 
plines of  brotherhood,”  he  said.  “We  must 
share  privileges  and  obligations  together. 
We  must  avoid  the  temptation  to  deter- 
mine on  our  own  without  our  interna- 
tional brotherhood  what  we  will  or  will 
not  do  as  a church.” 

Elam  Stauffer,  one  of  the  first  mission- 
aries to  go  to  Tanzania  forty  years  ago, 
confirmed,  “Our  service  will  be  effective 
only  as  our  brotherhood  relationships  are 
strong." 

Said  Samatar,  currently  a graduate 
student  at  Northwestern  University,  Chi- 


cago, described  the  Somali  concept  of 
brotherhood.  “To  be  without  a brother  is 
to  be  without  anything,”  he  said.  “Broth- 
ers are  trustworthy,  always  ready  to 
help,  and  part  of  each  other  as  long  as 
they  live.”  He  challenged  his  audience  to 
realize  that  African  Christians  who  are 


Salmon  Buteng’e,  treasurer  of  the  Menno- 
nite Church  of  Tanzania,  gets  acquainted 
with  Ira  Buckwalter,  associate  secretary- 
treasurer  of  Eastern  Board. 


rejected  by  their  families  when  they  ac- 
cept Christianity  especially  “rejoice  about 
their  overseas  brothers  and  will  depend 
on  them  very  much.”  He  emphasized, 
“You  are  your  brother’s  keeper.” 

There  was  discussion  about  the  prospect 
of  having  an  overseas  brother  join  the 
staff  at  Eastern  Board  or  relate  to  a 
church  in  the  States.  “We  would  welcome 
such  an  exchange,”  said  Harold  Stauffer, 
secretary  of  Overseas  Ministries.  "It 
would  be  helpful  in  gaining  the  overseas 
perspective  in  determining  future  steps 
in  mission.  And  our  overseas  brothers 
have  gifts  we  need  desperately.  Priori- 
ties in  using  resources  is  a crucial  thing 
they  could  help  us  with.” 

The  overseas  representatives  supported 


Mahlon  Hess,  secretary  of  Information  Ser- 
vices for  Eastern  Board,  chats  with  Million 
Belete  between  sessions  at  Annual  Meeting. 
Belete,  from  the  Meserete  Kristos  Church  of 
Ethiopia,  is  secretary  of  the  Ethiopia  Bible 
Society,  chairman  of  the  Africa  Mennonite 
and  Brethren  in  Christ  Fellowship,  and 
president  of  Mennonite  World  Conference. 


the  idea  of  the  exchange,  but  added  that 
their  resource  persons  were  fewer  in 
number  than  the  Americans  and  time 
would  be  needed  to  find  the  right  per- 
son. 

Other  themes  emerging  during  the 
weekend  included  gratitude  for  what  God 
has  done  in  the  past.  This  was  felt  in 
the  special  anniversary  observances  which 
noted  that  Eastern  Board  has  been  in 
Tanzania  40  years,  in  Ethiopia  25  years, 
and  in  Somalia  20  years.  A book  describ- 
ing the  beginning  and  growth  of  the 
Mennonite  Church  in  Tanzania  was  re- 
leased for  the  first  time  during  the  meet- 
ing. Entitled  Mennonite  Safari , it  was 
written  by  David  Shenk  who  grew  up  in 
Africa  and  is  now  a pastor  and  teacher 
in  Nairobi,  Kenya. 

But  there  was  no  feeling  that  the  work 
has  been  accomplished.  Bishop  Kisare, 
head  of  the  Mennonite  Church  of  Tan- 
zania which  numbers  10,200  shared,  “The 
commission  to  go  to  every  created  being 
enters  deeply  into  my  heart.  We  have 
not  yet  fulfilled  our  Lord’s  command.” 

Salmon  Buteng’e,  treasurer  of  the 
Mennonite  Church  of  Tanzania,  said,  “We 
need  to  turn  as  Moses  did  at  the  burning 
bush  so  we  can  hear  God  calling  us  to  go 
to  the  suffering  and  the  oppressed.”  The 
Tanzania  brothers  identified  four  kinds 
of  missionaries  they  need:  evangelists, 

teachers,  medical  workers,  and  youth 
workers. 

Harley  Wagler,  recently  returned  from 
a two-year  study  term  in  Yugoslavia, 
emphasized  that  the  church  must  go  as 
a servant  to  be  effective  in  its  witness  in 
other  countries.  “Jesus  became  a servant,” 
he  said.  “We  must  go  with  similar  humil- 
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Mrs.  Mahlon  Hess  with  Bishop  Zedekia 
Kisare  of  the  Mennonite  Church  of  Tan- 
zania. 


iation.  We  need  to  be  reconcilers,  always 
acknowledging  the  preeminence  of  God 
in  our  relationships  with  others.”  He 
stressed  that  those  who  serve  in  socialist 
countries  must  regard  very  highly  the 
wishes  of  the  church  already  there. 

A concern  for  the  increasingly  materi- 
alistic life-styles  of  American  Mennonites 
in  contrast  to  the  decline  of  resources 
around  the  world,  especially  food,  was 
registered.  “God  has  entrusted  great 
wealth  to  us  and  we  are  accountable,” 
said  Norman  Shenk,  treasurer  for  Eastern 
Board,  in  his  report.  “We  are  grateful 
that  people  have  shared  with  an  open 
hand  in  1973,  but  we  need  also  to  realize 
that  worldwide  famine  is  stalking  our 
world  today.” 

Shenk  continued,  “We  do  not  well  if 
we  hold  our  agricultural  skills  to  our- 
selves. We  must  share  our  tools  and  re- 
sources, our  methods  of  irrigation,  flood 
control,  and  pest  control.  And  we  want  to 
challenge  each  household  to  reduce  its 
food  consumption  and  double  its  giving  in 
1974.” 

The  traditional  review  of  the  past 
year’s  activities  and  projections  for  the 
future  were  given  by  each  department. 
Chester  Wenger,  secretary  of  Home  Min- 
istries, expressed  gratitude  for  “the 
Spirit-filled,  enthusiastic  team”  which 
works  with  him.  Highlights  of  the  year 
for  Home  Ministries  included  a signifi- 
cant Spanish  outreach  in  Florida. 

Other  meetings  held  with  Annual 
Meeting  were  the  Lancaster  Conference 
session  held  on  Mar.  21  at  Weaverland 
Mennonite  Church,  Eastern  Board’s  bi- 
monthly meeting  held  on  Mar.  22  at 
Mellinger  Mennonite  Church,  and  a 
women’s  meeting  held  on  Friday  at  Lan- 
caster Mennonite  High  School.  The  sis- 
ters explored  the  possibility  of  establish- 
ing a Women’s  Missionary  and  Service 
Commission. 


Inspirational  sessions  were  held  si- 
multaneously on  Friday,  Saturday,  and 
Sunday  evenings  at  Mellinger,  Mount 
Joy,  and  Weaverland  Mennonite  churches. 
Three  teams  traveled  from  church  to 
church,  appearing  once  at  each  location. 
One  team  featured  Tanzania  and  Volun- 
tary Service,  another  Ethiopia  and  Home 
Ministries,  and  the  third  Somalia  and 
Overseas  Ministries.  Guest  speakers  ac- 
companied each  team. 

An  additional  inspirational  session  was 
held  on  Sunday  afternoon  at  Mellinger 
Mennonite  Church.  Million  Belete  spoke 
on  “The  Mennonite  Churches  of  Africa” 
and  Paul  G.  Landis  followed  with  a talk 
on  “The  Mennonite  Churches  of  North 
America.”  A panel  composed  of  Bishop 
Kisare,  Million  Belete,  Said  Samatar, 
David  Thomas,  Harold  Stauffer,  and  Don 
Jacobs  discussed  “Cultivating  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood.” 

Peace  Section  Testifies 
at  House  Hearings 

“Amnesty  is  as  American  as  apple  pie; 
it  or  a general  executive  pardon  which 
approximates  an  amnesty  has  been  given 
over  forty  times  in  the  United  States 
for  nearly  every  political  offense  in  our 
history,”  said  Harrop  A.  Freeman,  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  Cornell  University.  The 
occasion  was  a congressional  hearing  on 
amnesty  on  Mar.  8,  11,  and  12. 

The  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
Peace  Section,  along  with  more  than  400 
other  agencies,  requested  the  opportunity 
to  give  oral  testimony  to  the  House 
Judiciary  Subcommittee.  Only  24  of  the 
400  requests  could  be  granted  since  the 
committee  had  only  2 1/2  days  of  hear- 
ings. The  number  of  requests  for  testi- 
mony indicate  something  of  the  public 
interest  in  this  issue. 

In  written  testimony,  the  Peace  Sec- 
tion submitted  the  position  statement 
adopted  one  year  ago  which  calls  for  a 
universal  unconditional  amnesty  for  all 
who  could  not  cooperate  with  the  Selec- 
tive Service  or  the  military  for  conscience 
reasons.  The  statement  “appeals  to  the 
U.S.  Government  to  recognize  the  value 
of  the  witness  of  the  men  who  opposed 
the  war  by  restoring  full  civil  rights  with 
impunity  to  these  men.” 

Twelve  amnesty  bills  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  one  bill  into  the  Senate  during  this 
session  of  Congress.  Since  President  Nix- 
on has  not  indicated  a willingness  to  grant 
amnesty,  it  will  be  the  responsibility  of 
Congress  to  pass  such  legislation  if 
amnesty  is  to  be  granted.  The  bills  in 
Congress  range  from  providing  universal 
unconditional  amnesty  to  providing  earned 


immunity  — a case-by-case  review  by  an 
amnesty  review  board. 

Until  amnesty  is  a reality,  thousands 
of  young  men  must  live  in  exile.  Others 
continue  to  be  sentenced  to  prison  terms 
or  suffer  the  results  of  less-than-honor- 
able  discharges.  All  of  these  consequences 
continue  for  those  whose  only  crime  is 
refusing  to  kill.  On  Mar.  19,  Lewis  Simon, 
a young  man  who  went  AWOL  during 
the  Vietnam  war,  was  sentenced  by  the 
Army  to  seven  months’  confinement  at 
hard  labor  and  given  a bad-conduct  dis- 
charge. He  returned  from  exile  to  drama- 
tize the  need  for  amnesty  but  must  now 
suffer  severe  consequences  for  refusing 
to  kill  in  the  Vietnam  war. 

Ethnics  Celebrate 
in  Christ 

“We  are  one  in  the  Lord  . . .”  became 
more  meaningful  to  210  persons  of  New 
York  City  Mennonite  congregations  who 
attended  a cross-cultural  festival  held  at 
the  Burnside  Fellowship  Center  on  Feb. 
10.  Celebrating  and  sharing  their  heri- 
tages were  persons  of  Jewish,  Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch,  Spanish,  black,  Puerto 
Rican,  and  The  Islands  backgrounds  who 
represented  the  ethnic  groups  in  the 
Glad  Tidings,  Seventh  Avenue,  Good 
Shepherd,  and  Burnside  Mennonite 
churches. 

Activities  began  at  4:00  with  an  evening 
meal  featuring  foods  from  each  culture. 
Dishes  included  lox  and  bagels  (Jewish), 
rice  and  beans  (Spanish),  chitlins  (black), 
curried  goat  meat  (Jamaican),  and  shoofly 
pie  and  redbeet  eggs  (Pennsylvania  Dutch). 
Displays,  crafts,  and  music  representing 
each  culture  accompanied  the  meal. 

The  evening  program  included  presen- 
tations describing  ethnic  practices  and  na- 
tional and  religious  backgrounds,  as  well 
as  congregational  singing.  The  event  was 
concluded  with  a worship  service  during 
which  Richard  Pannell,  pastor  of  the 
Seventh  Avenue  Church,  shared  thoughts 
on  “Oneness  in  Christ.” — Janet  Landis 

Christian  Stewardship 
Foundation  Goal 

The  Mennonite  Foundation,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  experienced  continued  growth  dur- 
ing 1973,  John  H.  Rudy,  director,  has 
reported.  Gift  assets  in  the  Foundation 
increased  40  percent  over  the  previous 
year. 

At  year-end  gifts  of  cash  and  property 
for  the  benefit  of  church  causes  totaled 
$7.4  million.  More  than  $600,000  was 
distributed  from  the  special  gifts  fund  in 
1973. 

Foundation  services  also  continued  to 
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expand,  Rudy  reported.  Additional  area 
representatives  in  various  Mennonite 
communities  have  been  appointed.  The 
new  regional  office  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  is 
extending  Foundation  services  in  the 
Eastern  United  States.  In  Canada,  the 
newly  organized  Mennonite  Foundation  of 
Canada  plans  to  open  offices  in  Winnipeg 
and  Kitchener  with  full-time  managers. 

Inter-Mennonite  dimensions  of  the 
Foundation  were  enlarged  in  1973  with 
an  additional  member  from  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church  and  the 
Mennonite  Brethren  Church  elected  to 
the  board  of  directors.  At  the  Goshen 
office,  staff  changes  included  Gary  Shetler 
of  Goshen,  who  replaced  Robert  Baker  at 
midyear.  Baker  now  is  Pacific  Coast  area 
representative  for  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid. 
Delmar  King,  assistant  investment  man- 
ager since  1971,  was  named  investment 
manager. 

“The  Foundation’s  ministry  is  primarily 
person-oriented,”  Rudy  said.  “We  attempt 
to  help  people  plan  their  estates  to 
achieve  their  Christian  stewardship  ob- 
jectives for  the  needs  of  their  families 
and  for  the  work  of  the  church.” 

Knot  at  End  of  Rope 
for  Rapid  City  Residents 

Two  people  emerged  with  a new  sense 
of  time  and  values  following  Rapid  City’s 
tragic  flood  on  June  8,  1972.  They  were 
Tom  and  Marie  McKiernan  of  Keystone, 
S.D.,  members  of  the  Episcopalian 
Church. 

The  McKiernans  attended  the  Annual 
Mennonite  Disaster  Service  All-Unit 
Meeting  at  the  Altona  Bergthaler  Men- 
nonite Church  on  Feb.  8 and  9.  To  show 
their  appreciation  for  what  MDS  has 
become  to  them  they  shared  some  of  the 
spiritual  inspirations  and  strengths  they 
derived  from  this  group. 

The  couple  told  of  people  dying,  build- 
ings disintegrating  under  monstrous 
forces,  and  landmarks  being  obliterated. 
The  great  force  of  the  waters  changed 
the  landscape.  But  alongside  the  grim 
flood  story  was  the  shining  example  of 
people  who  cared  and  shared.  Among 
those  who  cared  were  the  MDSers. 

“We  were  found  by  Noah  Hege  of  Wis- 
consin,” Mrs.  McKiernan  told  the  audi- 
ence. “Finding  us  was  not  just  a coinci- 
dence but  a leading  of  God. 

“The  floods  hit  us  like  2 x 4’s  and 
then  the  raindrops  came  down  in  tor- 
rents so  that  you  could  not  see  three  feet 
away.  Soon  we  had  water  rushing  into 
our  home  and  business.  Where  there 
had  been  twelve  supports  in  our  base- 
ment there  were  soon  only  three. 

“There  was  panic  and  fear.  We  were 
helpless.  That  was  one  night  when  I 


could  have  lost  all  the  members  of  my 
family.  That  is  where  Noah  comes  in  with 
his  volunteer  workers.  They  weren  t 
dressed  beautifully.  They  came  in  galoshes 
and  hip  boots  and  worked.  They  found  us 
at  the  end  of  our  rope  and  tied  a knot  in 
the  end  of  it.  We  were  able  to  hang  on. 

“We  were  despairing.  They  didn’t 
preach  — all  they  did  was  roll  up  their 
sleeves  and  give  us  their  hearts.” 

Mr.  McKiernan  told  the  audience  that 
he  was  raised  in  a Christian  home,  and 


had  been  a boy  scout.  “Later  I was 
wrapped  up  in  my  air  force  career  and  in 
making  money.  So,  thanks  to  Noah  Hege, 
who  came  with  his  workers.  Until  then 
we  had  no  idea  what  Mennonites  were, 
or  for  that  matter,  MDS.  We  know  now 
and  the  people  at  Rapid  City  are  appre- 
ciative of  them.  They  asked  us  to  bring 
you  best  wishes  and  love.  You  gave  your 
love  by  example  and  good  work,”  said 
Mr.  McKiernan. — Elizabeth  Bergen, 
Alton,  Man. 


Preparing  for  Service 


Twenty  persons  oriented  for  Voluntary 
Service  at  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
from  Mar.  18  to  22  discovered  that  hav- 
ing “mom  and  pop”  and  “grandpa  and 
grandma”  among  them  was  a good  ex- 
perience. The  two  older  couples  in  ori- 
entation had  had  VS  in  the  back  of  their 
minds  for  several  years.  They  both  went 
to  orientation  with  apprehensions  about 
how  they  would  fit  in.  To  their  surprise 
they  discovered  that  the  younger  volun- 
teers accepted  and  welcomed  them. 

Maurice  and  Inez  Schaer  of  Fisher, 
111.,  both  had  businesses  to  sell  before 
entering  VS.  Allen  and  Elizabeth 
Schwartzentruber  of  Petersburg,  Ont., 
had  to  work  through  health  problems. 
They  arrived  at  orientation  at  peace  and 
with  enthusiasm  for  their  decisions.  “It 
was  getting  too  easy  to  live  for  myself 
and  for  the  dollar,”  said  Maurice. 

Back  row  (left  to  right):  Charles  Culp, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  to  Mantua,  Ohio;  and  Rob- 
ert Yoder,  Hydro,  Okla.,  to  London,  Ont. 

Second  row:  Gerald  King,  Archbold, 


Ohio,  to  Stockton,  Calif.;  Donna  Birky, 
Kalispell,  Mont.,  to  Eureka,  111.;  Karen 
Yoder,  Hydro,  Okla.,  to  Philadelphia, 
Miss.;  and  Sharon  and  Robert  Esh,  Spar- 
tansburg,  Pa.,  to  Stockton,  Calif. 

Third  row:  Brad  Sweiger,  Chesley,  Ont., 
to  Eureka,  111.;  Curtis  Kauffman,  Minier, 
111.,  to  Carlsbad,  N.M.;  Dana  Stevenson, 
West  Liberty,  Ohio,  to  Champaign-Ur- 
bana,  111.;  Susie  Springer,  Fisher,  111.,  to 
Wichita,  Kan.;  Nancy  Maust,  Nappanee, 
Ind.,  to  Stockton,  Calif.;  and  Donna  Mil- 
ler, Hydro,  Okla.,  to  Omaha,  Neb. 

Front  row:  Robert  and  Joyce  Bazzle, 
Huntsville,  Ohio,  to  Amarillo,  Tex.;  Inez 
and  Maurice  Schaer,  Fisher,  111.,  to  Carls- 
bad, N.M.;  Elizabeth  and  Allen  Schwartz- 
entruber, Petersburg,  Ont.,  to  White 
Pigeon,  Mich.;  and  Joyce  Dotto,  Bellefon- 
taine,  Ohio,  to  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Also  attending  the  March  orientation 
was  Aaron  Beyer  of  Souderton,  Pa.,  who 
dropped  out  of  VS  last  November  due  to 
illness.  Aaron  has  been  reassigned  to 
Claremont,  N.H. 
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Karl  Held,  Hudson,  Ohio,  former  WEE-MOVE  manager,  and  a neighbor  help  move  furniture  from 
an  Atlanta  housing  project. 


Wee-Move  Big  Help  to  Atlanta  Poor 


Wee-Move,  an  unusual  furniture-mov- 
ing business  organized  over  a year  ago 
by  Mennonite  Central  Committee  volun- 
teers in  Atlanta,  is  meeting  a real  need 
of  the  poor  and  elderly  in  that  city. 

"We  end  up  helping  people  caught  in 
a crunch  — families  who  are  evicted  be- 
cause they  can’t  pay  rent  and  elderly 
people  on  fixed  incomes  who  can’t  af- 
ford a moving  service,’’  explained  Vernon 
King,  Atlanta  director  who  managed  the 
operation  between  the  termination  of 
former  manager  Karl  Held  and  the 
arrival  of  the  new  manager,  J.  Robert 
Hurst,  Ephrata,  Pa. 

Wee-Move,  set  up  as  a nonprofit  busi- 
ness, averages  two  moves  a day  and 
takes  in  close  to  $1,000  a month. 

"We  charge  twelve  dollars  an  hour  for 
two  people  and  a truck,”  King  said.  “We 
adjust  the  price  for  people  unable  to  pay 
this  rate.  Sometimes  an  elderly  person 
or  a young  divorced  woman  will  have  no 
money  but  a house  full  of  furniture.  In 
those  cases  we  have  accepted  furniture 
as  payment  and  turned  it  over  to  a char- 
ity organization.” 


Reconstruction  of  permanent  houses 
in  Soapon,  Mexico,  destroyed  by  the 
August  1973  earthquake  is  well  on  its 
way,  according  to  Paul  Miller,  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  Mexico  director  who 
visited  the  village  in  February. 

Many  of  the  homes  were  built  par- 
tially or  completely  with  MCC  funds. 


Thirty  percent  of  the  furniture  moves 
are  for  people  who  pay  less  than  twelve 
dollars.  Ten  percent  of  the  jobs  are 
referrals  from  government  and  religious 
social  welfare  agencies. 

“We  learn  a lot  about  family  relation- 
ships and  lifestyles  when  moving  furni- 
ture,” King  said.  “And  Wee-Move  has 
helped  volunteers  become  an  integral 
part  of  several  Atlanta  neighborhoods.” 

Wee-Move  began  when  a local  service 
agency  asked  volunteers  to  help  destitute 
families  pick  up  their  furniture  off  the 
street  when  they  were  evicted  from  their 
apartments.  At  first  volunteers  took  the 
seats  out  of  the  unit  van  and  made 
numerous  trips.  One  year  ago  MCC  pur- 
chased a truck  for  the  moving  work. 

Through  an  ad  Wee-Move  placed  in  an 
Atlanta  want-ad  book,  jobs  have  come 
from  all  over  the  city.  “But  a lot  of  our 
clientele  are  friends  of  people  we  for- 
merly moved,”  King  added.  “Last  sum- 
mer we  moved  some  people  into  a new 
high-rise  building  for  the  elderly  and  got 
to  know  a lot  of  people  there.  They  were 
excited  about  our  service.” 


administered  by  the  Franconia  Mission 
Board  in  Mexico. 

Miller  visited  the  earthquake  area  sev- 
eral times  to  help  the  Franconia  Board 
deliver  roofing  materials  and  clothing. 

In  Soapon,  where  the  Franconia  Mis- 
sion has  been  concentrating  its  efforts, 
$9,000  from  MCC  is  helping  34  property 


owners  rebuild  homes.  The  loans,  usu- 
ally about  $250  each,  are  interest  free. 

“Our  present  procedure  lets  the  prop- 
erty owner  decide  what  type  and  size 
house  and  what  materials  he  wants  to 
use  in  reconstruction,”  explained  J. 
Mark  Frederick,  a Franconia  Mennonite 
missionary  in  Mexico.  “Present  plans 
are  to  continue  rebuilding  up  to  90  more 
houses  in  Soapon. 

"We  feel  that  home  reconstruction  is 
the  most  serious  need  and  sometimes  the 
most  overlooked,”  Frederick  said.  “The 
villagers  have  food  since  the  crops  did 
not  fail.  Clothing  can  usually  be  sal- 
vaged from  an  earthquake  disaster. 
Shelter  is  very  important.  Lack  of  shel- 
ter also  causes  sickness.” 

In  addition  to  reconstruction  loans  the 
Franconia  Mission  distributed  new  and 
used  clothing  provided  by  Colony  Menno- 
nites  in  northern  Mexico  to  needy  fam- 
ilies. 

“We  are  interested  in  material  and 
spiritual  aid,”  Frederick  emphasized. 
“For  example,  the  town  of  Portezuelo 
continues  to  be  open  for  a spiritual  min- 
istry.” 

Well  Driller  Relieves 
Drought  in  Honduras 

A dream  became  reality  for  the  victims 
of  a drought  in  Honduras  with  the  recent 
construction  of  the  first  well  dug  by  a 
rig  built  by  the  cooperation  of  Honduras 
service  volunteers  and  the  Pleasant  View 
Mennonite  Church,  Hydro,  Okla. 

The  rig,  based  on  the  model  of  those 
used  50  years  ago  in  Oklahoma,  was  con- 
structed by  Del  Mast  and  Glenn  Stutzman 
under  the  leadership  of  Levi  Mast,  father 
of  Del  and  member  of  the  Pleasant  View 
Church. 

Levi  Mast  became  interested  in  the 
project  after  receiving  a letter  from  his 
son  which  described  the  drought  of  1973. 
Del  reported  that  he  and  his  fellow 
workers  were  laboriously  augering  holes 
by  hand  for  wells,  but  results  were  slow 
and  poor. 

Levi  traveled  to  Honduras  and  spent 
December  1973  and  January  1974  over- 
seeing the  building  of  the  rig.  Members 
of  the  Pleasant  View  Church  joined 
the  undertaking  by  donating  $1,000  for 
the  project.  Cost  excluding  donated  parts 
and  labor,  was  $1,500.  A similar  machine 
built  by  a factory  in  the  U.S.  would  cost 
$30,000. 

The  rig  has  a capacity  of  drilling  to  a 
depth  of  150  feet  and  could  extend 
further  with  a longer  cable. 

The  Mennonite  Church  of  Honduras 
plans  to  organize  a team  of  persons  who 
will  work  full  time  on  a program  of  well- 
drilling and  training  people  about  the 
necessity  of  using  pure  water. 


New  Homes  for  Mexican  Earthquake  Victims 
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CD  Chorus  Tour 
Scheduled 

The  Touring  Chorus  of  Christopher 
Dock  Mennonite  High  School,  Lansdale, 
Pa.,  annual  spring  tour  began  on  Apr. 
2 with  a program  of  sacred  music  at 
Foulkeways  Retirement  Center,  Gwynedd. 
The  Chorus  presented  programs  on  Apr. 
7 at  the  Church  of  the  Nazarene,  Lans- 
dale. Other  dates  include  Apr.  19,  First 
Mennonite  Church,  Hyattsville,  Md.;  Apr. 
19-22,  Mennonite  High  School  Music 
Festival,  Eastern  Mennonite  High  School, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.;  Apr.  25,  Delaware 
County  Christian  School;  Apr.  27,  Mel- 
linger  Mennonite  Church,  Lancaster;  Apr. 
28,  morning  service  at  Pottstown  Men- 
nonite Church,  Pottstown,  and  evening 
service  at  Towamencin  Mennonite  Church, 
Kulpsville;  May  5,  morning  service  at 
Norristown  Mennonite  Church,  Norris- 
town; and  evening  service  at  Groveland 
Mennonite  Church,  Groveland;  May  19, 
Plains  Mennonite  Church,  Lansdale;  and 
May  28,  North  Penn  Hospital  Women’s 
Auxiliary,  Lansdale. 

The  highlight  of  the  tour  is  the  Men- 
nonite High  School  Music  Festival  hosted 
by  Eastern  Mennonite  High  School,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.  This  year  ten  Mennonite 
high  school  choirs  from  the  U.S.  and  Can- 
ada, featuring  over  350  voices,  plan  to 
participate.  The  Festival  will  be  directed 
by  Doyle  Preheim,  associate  professor  of 
music,  Goshen  College,  Goshen,  Ind. 

Directing  is  Ralph  C.  Alderfer. 

Seminary  Professors, 
Demon  Possession  Forum 

Two  professors 
from  the  Associated 
Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminaries  in  Elk- 
hart recently  took 
part  in  a public  for- 
um, attended  by  500 
persons,  on  exorcism 
and  demon  posses- 
sion in  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Paul  M.  Miller,  pro- 
fessor of  practical 
theology,  gave  the 
major  address. 

His  introductory  input  was  an  attempt 
to  put  demons  in  their  proper  perspec- 
tive in  relation  to  the  Christian  faith. 
“First,”  he  said,  “let  us  do  as  God’s 
prophets  did  — and  undeify  the  demons. 
Men  who  are  really  monotheists  always 
have  had  a low  view  of  demons.” 

Christ  was  victorious  over  the  demons 
and  remains  so  today.  Yet  Jesus,  in  His 
ministry,  moved  away  from  exorcism  as 
a means  of  coping  with  the  demonic, 
orienting  rather  to  repentance  and  faith 


as  the  way  to  deal  with  evil.  This  ap- 
proach was  continued  by  the  example  of 
the  apostles  and  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  charismatic  life  of  the  con- 
gregation. 

In  talking  about  “demons”  today,  Mil- 
ler stated:  “Let  us  not  call  one  another’s 
‘lusts  of  the  flesh’  demons.  This  is  false 
to  the  Scriptures  and  hurtful  to  one  an- 
other. Rather,  let  us  use  the  focusing  of 
prayer  for  healing  as  the  model  for  our 
helping  of  oppressed  people.” 

Following  the  address  was  a question 
and  answer  session  in  which  a panel 
responded  to  written  questions  submitted 
by  the  audience.  David  L.  Habegger,  pas- 
tor of  Hively  Avenue  Mennonite  Church 
and  president  of  the  Elkhart  Ministerial 
Association,  chaired  the  panel.  John 
Howard  Yoder,  professor  of  theology  at 
the  Associated  Seminaries,  served  as  a 
member  of  the  panel. 

GC  Radio  Station 
Adds  UPI  Wire 

WGCS  FM,  the  Goshen  College  radio 
station  expanded  its  news  programming 
this  year  with  the  addition  of  a United 
Press  International  (UPI)  news  wire  ma- 
chine. 


Steve  Fath,  a student  from  Dalton,  Ohio, 
and  member  of  the  Pleasant  View  Menno- 
nite Church,  North  Lawrence,  is  one  of  the 
news  announcers  on  WGCS. 

“The  news  wire  at  the  station  has  in- 
creased the  number  of  newscasts  during 
the  week  from  one  to  four  a day,”  said 
Roger  Smith,  student  news  director,  from 
Lombard,  111. 

Before  the  station  joined  UPI,  wire 
copy  was  supplied  by  a commercial  radio 
station  in  Goshen.  WGCS  has  a power  of 
390  watts  and  can  be  picked  up  in  nearly 
all  of  Elkhart  County.  The  station  can 
also  be  received  in  South  Bend  on  the 
local  cable  FM.  WGCS  is  one  of  32  FM 
stations  on  the  cable  FM  band. 

Classical  music  and  educational  and 
religious  programming  make  up  most  of 
the  WGCS  format.  The  station  broadcasts 
seven  days  a week  and  includes  nearly 


40  hours  during  the  week  of  classical 
music.  All  college  chapels  and  convoca- 
tions are  broadcast  live  on  WGCS. 

With  the  addition  of  the  UPI  news 
wire,  there  has  been  an  increased  inter- 
est in  student  news  reporting  at  WGCS. 
Nearly  25  of  the  50  students  on  the  staff 
participate  in  either  writing  or  deliver- 
ing news  throughout  the  week  on  the 
station. 

Roy  Umble  is  the  program  director, 
and  J.  F.  Swartzendruber  the  station’s 
chief  engineer. 

Fellowships  Awarded 
Goshen,  EMC  Students 

Of  58  Rockefeller  Fellowships  (35  to 
women),  three  were  given  to  Mennonite 
students. 

“This  is  a remarkable  record,”  accord- 
ing to  Mervin  D.  Zook,  director  of  Com- 
munications at  Goshen  College,  “consider- 
ing the  small  size  of  our  church  in 
relation  to  the  giants  of  American  Prot- 
estantism. 

The  winners  were  John  K.  Hershberg- 
er, GC  72;  Emma  LaRoque,  GC  74;  and 
Mary  Kraybill,  EMC  74.  John  and  Mary 
have  applied  to  Associated  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminaries  for  their  one  year  of 
theological  studies;  Emma’s  choice  has 
not  yet  been  made  public. 

Three  previous  Rockefeller  Fellows 
were:  Dwight  King,  64;  Art  Smoker,  65; 
and  Henry  Landes,  68;  all  Goshen  alumni. 

Spiritual  Life 
Renewed  at  EMC 

Eastern  Menno- 
nite College’s  “Spring 
Spiritual  Life  Week” 
has  fostered  a closer 
community  feeling  on 
campus  and  more 
awareness  of  other 
persons’  needs,  re- 
ported Truman  H. 

Brunk,  Jr.,  pastor  of 
students. 

Under  the  theme 
“Sharers  in  Holi- 
ness,” James  Earl  Massey,  campus  min- 
ister at  Anderson  (Ind.)  College,  led  ten 
morning  and  evening  services  in  the 
chapel-auditorium  from  Mar.  11  to  15. 

“I  think  Dr.  Massey  was  able  to  reach 
the  total  spectrum  of  students  — a real 
accomplishment  on  a diversified  campus 
like  this,”  Brunk  said.  “Unlike  some  evan- 
gelicals, Massey  presented  a good  balance 
between  personal  salvation  and  social 
concerns.” 


James  Massey 
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Massey’s  addresses  included  “The  Face 
of  Jesus,”  “Toward  Understanding  Your- 
self,” and  “When  You  Pray,  . . .”  He 
also  spoke  on  the  difficulty  of  following 
Christ’s  call  for  self-denial,  discipline, 
and  compassion,  and  described  Jesus’  life 
on  earth  as  an  attempt  by  God  to  identify 
with  the  experience  of  ordinary  human 
beings. 

During  the  week,  Massey  related  his 
experiences  in  the  civil  rights  movement 


Jay  Garber,  Lancaster,  Pa,,  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  Eastern  Menno- 
nite  Board  of  Missions  and  Charities, 
Salunga,  Pa.,  at  its  annual  meeting  held 
on  Mar.  23  at  Lancaster  Mennonite  High 
School.  Garber  will  take  up  the  duties  of 
Lloyd  Eby,  who  served  as  chairman  of 
the  Board  since  1968. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  has 
need  for  someone  to  run  an  offset  press 
at  the  headquarters  in  Akron,  Pa. 
Previous  experience  is  not  mandatory 
though  it  would  be  helpful.  Preference  is 
for  a person  who  could  give  at  least  a 
year  on  a volunteer  basis.  Persons  inter- 
ested can  apply  directly  to  the  Personnel 
Office,  Mennonite  Central  Committee, 
Akron,  Pa. 

Peter  Sawatsky,  executive  secretary 
of  the  Brazil  Mennonite  Conference,  met 
with  the  Gama  congregation  in  Brasilia 
for  special  services  from  Mar.  8 to  10. 
“The  congregation  is  concerned  about 
leadership  after  Otis  and  Betty  Hoch- 
stetler  leave  for  furlough  in  August.  1 
encouraged  local  persons  to  assume  more 
leadership  but  agreed  to  bring  their 
concern  to  the  conference  executive.” 

A list  of  public  media  resources  avail- 
able to  congregations  has  been  prepared 
by  Mennonite  Broadcasts.  It  is  being 
distributed  to  pastors  and  congregations 
through  the  Congregational  Planning  and 
Resources  Guide  prepared  by  Mennonite 
Board  of  Congregational  Ministries.  The 
list  includes  broadcasts  that  are  available 
for  public  service  (free)  use  by  stations 
for  sponsorship,  with  local  tags;  litera- 
ture with  mass  market  appeal;  and  other 
services  available  to  congregations  in  us- 
ing the  public  media.  For  more  informa- 
tion, write:  Mennonite  Broadcasts,  Box 
472,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  22801. 

Edward  Jones  was  ordained  bishop 
of  the  White  Cloud  Mennonite  Church, 
White  Cloud,  Mich.,  in  a commission- 
ing and  ordination  service  on  Feb.  24. 
Officiating  bishops  were  Emanuel  J. 
Hochstedler,  Kokomo,  Ind.,  and  Harold 
D.  Myers,  New  Paris,  Ind. 


and  his  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
late  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 

“As  a black  man  in  America  I have 
experienced  oppression  and  only  the  love 
of  Jesus  has  saved  me  from  hate,”  he 
said. 

A longtime  pastor  and  educator  in  the 
Church  of  God  denomination,  the  Ander- 
son College  chaplain  was  appointed  an 
“Underwood  Fellow”  by  the  Danforth 
Foundation  in  1972. 


Students,  parents,  faculty,  alumni. 
Board  of  Trustees,  members  of  school 
committees,  and  Franconia  Mennonite 
Conference  representatives  participated 
in  development  planning  at  Christopher 
Dock  Mennonite  High  School,  Lansdale, 
Pa.,  through  a consultation  held  from 
Mar.  15  to  21.  The  issues  involved  were, 
specifically,  an  assessment  of  the  school’s 
interscholastic  athletic  philosophy,  the 
implications  of  a possible  facilities  expan- 
sion program,  and  a consideration  of  the 
addition  of  grades  seven  and  eight  to  the 
school’s  educational  program. 

Howard  Charles,  on  a Bible  teaching 
mission  in  West  Africa  during  a one-year 
leave  from  Goshen  Biblical  Seminary, 
will  participate  in  a Christian  life  con- 
ference in  Lagos,  Nigeria,  after  Easter. 
B.  Charles  Hostetter  is  planning  the  two- 
week  meeting  as  a special  event  spon- 
sored by  the  Aladura  Theological  Semi- 
nary of  which  he  is  principal.  B.  Charles 
requests,  “Please  pray  with  us  that  this 
will  be  a most  helpful  time  for  many 
leaders  of  the  Church  of  the  Lord  (Ala- 
dura). I have  invited  our  first  10  gradu- 
ates to  return  to  refresh  them  in  Bible 
study.  I am  hoping  this  experience  may 
be  the  beginning  of  an  annual  ministers’ 
conference.” 

Protestant  churches  in  Asahigawa, 
Japan,  a city  of  over  300,000,  are  join- 
ing in  a citywide  evangelistic  meeting 
for  the  first  time.  Thorough  preparation 
includes  plans  for  prayer  groups,  coun- 
selor training,  and  follow-up  meetings, 
reported  missionary  Ralph  Buckwalter. 
“The  planning  committee  has  adopted  a 
budget  that  for  some  of  the  participat- 
ing congregations  seemed  impossible  to 
attain.  But  already  half  of  the  needed 
amount  has  been  pledged.  This  is  defi- 
nitely a venture  of  faith  and  the  Lord  is 
blessing.” 

TourMagination  74  B,  June  10  to 
July  1,  is  listed  as  history  course  348  G: 
“The  Radical  Reformation”  on  the  Con- 
rad Grebel  college  summer  schedule. 
This  tour  will  be  codirected  by  Arnold 


Cressman,  executive  director  of  Laurel- 
ville  Mennonite  Church  Center,  and 
Walter  Klaassen,  professor  of  history  at 
Conrad  Grebel  College.  Arnold  served 
for  ten  years  as  field  worker  on  the  Men- 
nonite Commission  for  Christian  Educa- 
tion before  joining  Laurelville’s  program 
of  church  renewal.  Walter  Klaassen,  au- 
thor of  the  recent  publication  Anabap- 
tism.  Neither  Catholic  nor  Protestant, 
is  an  authority  on  early  South  German 
and  Tyrolean  Anabaptism.  He  is  also 
coauthor  of  a source  book  on  Pilgram 
Marpeck  to  be  published  in  1975.  The 
course  and  the  tour  will  cover  Holland, 
Belgium,  Germany,  Austria,  Switzerland, 
and  France.  Some  tuition  scholarships 
are  available.  For  more  information, 
write:  Conrad  Grebel  College,  Waterloo, 
Ont.,  Canada. 

Goshen  College  has  a teaching  posi- 
tion open  in  business  administration  and 
invites  applications.  Person  preferred 
with  MBA  and  business  experience.  Rank 
and  salary  determined  by  qualifications 
and  experience. 

To  supervise  and  train  teachers  of 
mentally  retarded  children,  Ramses  Col- 
lege for  Girls,  with  2,300  students,  in 
Cairo,  Egypt,  has  asked  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee  to  recruit  a woman  with 
advanced  training  in  special  education. 
As  an  instructor  in  a developing  program 
for  the  educable  mentally  retarded,  a 
small  part  of  the  student  body,  she  would 
work  with  a doctor,  nurse,  psychologist, 
and  social  worker.  Supervision  of  the 
2 1/2- year-old  program  requires  a ma- 
ture woman  at  least  23  years  old,  with 
experience  in  special  education.  If  the 
woman  is  married,  the  college  would  hope 
her  husband  could  teach  English,  physics, 
chemistry,  or  math  on  the  secondary 
level.  Interested  persons  contact  MCC, 
21  S.  12th  St.,  Akron,  Pa.  17501,  or 
MCC  Canada,  201-1483  Pembina  High- 
way, Winnipeg,  Manitoba  R3T  2C8. 

The  youth  of  the  Good  Shepherd, 
Burnside,  Glad  Tidings,  and  Seventh 
Avenue  Mennonite  churches  of  New  York 
City  recently  organized  a Mennonite 
Youth  Fellowship  as  a result  of  acquain- 
tances made  through  a Teen  Camp  at 
Camp  Deerpark  in  1973. 

The  Bible  clubs  of  Glad  Tidings  Men- 
nonite Church,  New  York  City,  recently 
began  a second  term  with  an  enrollment 
of  60  persons.  Four  teachers  and  four 
teacher’s  aides  direct  the  program.  The 
teacher’s  aides  are  youth  from  the  com- 
munity who  are  learning  the  skills  of 
leading  a group.  They  are  in  training  to 
be  teachers  next  year.  Club  groups  are 
kept  to  a maximum  of  six  so  that  close 
relationships  can  develop  between  pupils 
and  the  teachers. 

New  members  by  baptism:  four  at 
Warwick  River,  Newport  News,  Va. 
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Change  of  address:  Ross  and  Ruth 
Coldfus,  missionaries  on  furlough  from 
Argentina,  336  East  Marion,  Lititz,  Pa. 
17543.  Elam  H.  Click  from  Reedsville, 
Pa.,  to  R.D.,  Mt.  Union,  Pa.  17066. 

The  telephone  number  at  Black  Mt. 
Mission,  Chinle,  Ariz.,  has  been  changed 
to  (602)  725-3265. 


readers  say 

Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  comment 
on  printed  articles. 

Responding  to  'Women’s  Lib  — I Question,” 
by  Menno  B.  Hurd,  Feb.  19: 

1.  Menno  does  not  distinguish  between  the 
extremes  of  the  secular  women’s  movement  and 
the  call  of  Christian  women  for  biblical  freedom 
and  equality.  It  is  to  our  shame  that  those 
who  talk  freely  about  Bible  truth  must  be  re- 
minded by  the  worldly  movement  of  injustices 
to  women. 

2.  how  have  we  ripped  from  you  your 
inalienable  rights  . . .?”  Menno  asks.  He  cites 
certain  areas  where  women  serve  in  the  church. 
But  are  we  respectful  and  appreciative  of 
gifts  God  gives  to  women  as  well  as  men? 
“Having  gifts  that  differ  ...  let  us  use  them 
. . . (Rom.  12:6).  Some  Mennos  would  cram  all 
women  into  one  mold,  not  understanding  that 
they  have  differing  gifts,  interests,  skills.  They 
do  not  seem  to  know  that  in  a time  when 
there  were  capable  men,  God  called  a Miriam, 
a Huldah,  a Deborah  (as  mother,  judge,  also) 
an  Anna,  and  Philip’s  four  daughters  to  a 
prophesying  ministry  (speaking  in  public  to  men 
and  women).  They  seem  to  forget  that  Phoebe 
was  a deaconess,  that  Priscilla  and  other  women 
were  fellow  workers  in  the  gospel  with  Paul 
They  forget  that  Lydia  was  a successful  busi- 
ness woman  and  that  the  virtuous  woman  in 
Proverbs  hired  household  help  and  bought  real 
estate.  If  they  do  mention  that  Jesus  commis- 
sioned a woman  to  first  go  and  tell  the  brethren 
of  His  ressurection,  a frivolous  and  disrespect- 
ful comment  may  be  such  as  “Jesus  knew  wom- 
en like  to  talk.” 

The  world  teaches  girls  that  their  face  is  their 
future.  Some  churchmen  get  no  further  than  to 
say  that  their  body  is  their  mission.  For  many 
years  I have  tried  to  encourage  mothers  (and 
fathers)  in  their  high  calling  to  family  respon- 
sibilities. But  woman  is  more  than  body  and 
we  must  allow  God  to  call  her,  single  or  mar- 
ried, to  special  ministries  as  He  will. 

3.  1 Timothy  2:11,  12  was  mentioned.  Wom- 
en’s silence  in  the  church  should  not  be  men- 
tioned unless  we  also  mention  her  prophesying 
in  the  public  assembly  to  men  and  women 
(1  Cor.  11:5).  Paul  spoke  of  both.  Let  us  study 
what  situation  caused  him  to  ask  for  silence, 
rather  than  build  a doctrine  on  it.  Those 
Corinthian  women  have  made  it  hard  for  some 
of  the  rest  of  us.  And  women  today  who  feel 
no  call  beyond  homemaking  sometimes  make  it 
hard  for  those  who  do. 

4.  Menno  speaks  of  women  “nurturing  our 
children."  Fathers  are  parents  too.  The  Bible 
says,  “Fathers  . . . bring  them  up  in  the  nur- 
ture and  admonition  of  the  Lord.”  Look  beyond 
the  bearing  to  the  rearing.  Sons  and  daughters 
need  close  association  with  father  as  well  as 
mother.  It  may  be  best  for  all  family  members 
and  the  church  if  mother  is  free  to  use  her  gifts 
at  least  part  time,  and  father  engages  in  child 
care  and  home  tasks  at  least  part  time.  A 
mother  gifted  in  music  asked  her  husband  one 
night  after  church  if  he  would  take  the  children 
home  so  she  could  sing  in  chorus  practice.  He 
would  not  hear  to  it.  We  have  been  wrong  in 
interpreting  Scripture  so  that  men  feel  justified 


in  leaving  the  parenting  almost  entirely  to  their 
wives,  and  comfortable  in  denying  them  the 
use  of  their  gifts  aside  from  family  duties. 

5.  Divine  order  is  mentioned.  Paul  discusses 
this  awesome  question  in  such  passages  as 
Ephesians  5.  It  behooves  us  all  to  be  careful 
and  prayerful  with  absolutely  no  easy  answers. 
Let  wives  take  their  instructions,  husbands 
theirs.  Let  both  be  subject  to  one  another  as 
verse  21  says  and  as  self-denying  love  mentioned 
in  the  following  verses  dictates  (The  Amplified 
N.  T.  by  Zondervan  amplifies  ten  times  the 
wife  reverencing  her  husband,  but  not  once  the 
husband  loving  the  wife  enough  to  die  for 
her.) 

I would  think  modern  Mennos  would  be  em- 
barrassed to  have  these  Scriptures  interpreted 
to  mean  that  they  never  need  to  adapt  or  sub- 
mit and  that  because  Paul  said  man  is  head  of 
his  wife,  then  every  woman  is  subject  to  every 
man  in  the  church.  In  a time  when  woman  had 
a very  low  status  Paul  said  she  was  equal 
with  man.  Galatians  3:28.  Jesus  broke  the 
rules  of  the  day  when  He  talked  to  the  woman 
at  the  well,  etc. 

Paul  seemed  to  go  along  with  the  slavery 
system  of  his  day  when  he  sent  a slave  back  to 
his  master.  Yet,  when  he  told  the  master  to 
treat  the  slave  as  a beloved  brother,  he  set  in 
motion  the  principle  of  equality  that  would 
bring  changes.  Today  we  do  not  hear  Paul’s 
words  used  to  teach  slavery  of  man  to  man  but 
in  some  cases  his  words  are  used  to  teach 
what  seems  to  be  the  slavery  of  woman  to  man. 
Brethren,  these  things  ought  not  to  be.  Should 
not  the  principle  of  equality  bring  about  some 
changes  in  both  situations? 

6.  Menno  says,  “May  God  make  you  sisters 
'perfect  in  every  good  work  to  do  his  will.  . . . " 
Is  he  ready  for  God  to  call  some  to  a prophesy- 
ing ministry  like  some  women  in  Bible  times? 
A teaching,  correcting  ministry  like  Priscilla?  A 
business  career  like  Lydia?  Is  he  willing  for  God 
to  give,  and  the  church  to  use,  the  gift  of  ad- 
ministration? Is  he  willing  for  Mennos  to  break 
convention  as  Jesus  did  and  recognize  women  in 
a way  that  is  against  the  custom  of  the  times? 
Can  he  be  at  least  as  up  to  date  as  Bible  times? 

7.  Dear  Menno!  I have  the  feeling  he  is  a 
well-meaning  brother.  If  we  talked  in  person  I 
think  we  would  have  a certain  openness  and  a 
respectful  brother-sister  feeling  in  spite  of 
differences,  and  a willingness  to  listen  to  each 
other.  I do  thank  God  for  men,  and  there  are 
men,  who  treat  women  as  whole  persons.  — 
Ruth  Brunk  Stoltzfus,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

I’m  writing  in  response  to  “Women’s  Lib  — 
I Question,”  by  Menno  B.  Hurd.  I appreciated 
the  article  and  give  thanks  for  it  and  the  many 
good  articles  printed  in  Gospel  Herald. 

I’ve  been  thinking  these  past  weeks  about  how 
to  say  what  needs  to  be  said  in  the  kindest  way 
possible.  First,  let  me  say,  there  would  be  no 
“women’s  lib”  if  men  lived  what  the  Bible 
teaches  and  Menno  wrote.  I am  happy  to  have 
a husband  who  does.  I am  a "Women’s  Libber, 
not  because  I need  liberated,  but  because  so 
many  other  women  do.  So  I’d  like  to  answer 
your  question,  Menno,  “How  do  church  women 
feel  that  they  have  been  oppressed?”  Sad  to 
say,  many  "church”  women  are  merely  "things ” 
to  their  husbands.  Many  wives  are  only  dish- 
washers, house  cleaners,  cooks,  child  raisers, 
and  "playthings”  when  the  husband  needs 
one.  Some  women  handle  no  money,  even  hav- 
ing to  give  back  the  change  after  buying  grocer- 
ies. Others  are  in  their  graves  because  their 
husband  demanded  more  children  than  they  were 
physically  able  to  bear.  Many  wives’  needs 
and  wants  are  second  to  their  husbands!  their 
ideas  not  considered,  and  their  opinions  not 
asked  for.  And  so  many  women  are  crying  to  be 
liberated.  They  only  want  to  be  persons  — 
ones  whose  ideas  are  worth  considering,  whose 


opinions  are  worth  asking,  whose  needs  and 
desires  are  worth  fulfilling  in  the  eyes  of  their 
husband. 

I am  one  who  feels  a wife’s  first  obligation  is 
to  her  husband  and  home.  But  many  women 
have  God-given  talents  and  skills  being  unused 
because  their  husbands  think  home  and  family 
are  all  the  woman  needs  to  be  fulfilled.  And  in 
many  cases,  this  is  the  truth.  Many  women  are 
supremely  happy  in  this  role.  But  many  wom- 
en have  educated  minds  and  polished  talents  that 
are  crying  for  exercise,  only  to  be  living  with  a 
husband  who  feels  they’re  unnecessary.  A wom- 
an needs  adult  fellowship  outside  her  family, 
and  this  can  be  satisfied  in  many  ways  without 
hindering  her  role  as  wife  and  mother.  The 
result  can  only  be  a happier  wife  and  mother. 

A Mennonite  minister  preached  a sermon, 
a few  years  ago,  entitled  “Motherhood  Is 
Womanhood  Fulfilled.”  I’m  sorry,  dear  minister, 
motherhood  is  only  part  of  the  role  of  fulfilled 
womanhood.  Are  you  saying  a single  woman 
can’t  be  fulfilled?  But  she  can!  And  the  church 
needs  to  know  this  and  believe  it.  They  must 
know  a woman  wants  to  be  more  than  a wife, 
mother,  and  homemaker  — she  wants  to  be  a 
person,  all  of  the  person  God  created  her  to  be! 
Praise  God  my  husband  allows  me  this  — will 
others  please  follow  suit? 

Now  to  answer,  “How  have  I,  a woman, 
been  oppressed  by  the  church?”  In  one  main 
area  we  as  women  have  received  the  majority 
of  the  blame  for  the  direction  this  world  is  go- 
ing. I ve  heard  more  sermons  directed  to  me  as 
a woman  than  those  directed  to  men.  The  ratio 
being  at  least  5 to  1.  You’ve  heard  them, 
too,  on  Mother’s  Day  and  any  other  Sunday. 
We  aren’t  at  home  where  we  belong,  we  aren’t 
mothering  our  children  the  way  we  should,  we 
aren’t  wiling  our  husbands  the  way  we  should, 
our  skirts  are  too  short,  our  heads  uncovered, 
etc.,  etc!  May  I say,  in  many  cases,  this  is  the 
truth.  Many  women  have  gone  beyond  their 
realm,  outside  of  God’s  plan.  But  let’s  put  the 
blame  where  it  belongs.  1 Corinthians  11:3 
says,  “The  head  of  the  woman  is  the  man.”  If 
the  woman  is  not  in  her  place,  it’s  because 
man  got  out  of  his  place.  If  men  would  take 
their  place  as  “head”  the  rest  would  fall  in 
order.  So  please,  ministers,  start  preaching  to 
the  "head’  and  show  them  their  responsibility. 
Many  women  are  “aching”  to  have  their  man 
their  head. 

In  short,  do  you  want  your  wife  to  be  more 
of  a woman,  God’s  woman?  Try  being  more  of 
a man,  God’s  man!  — Doris  A.  Martin,  Rexville, 
N.Y. 

Thank  you  for  printing  “The  Personhood  of 
Women,”  by  Elsie  H.  Brunk  (Mar.  12).  It  is 
refreshing  and  encouraging  to  read  an  article 
about  women  by  a woman  who  is  truly  liberated. 
You  would  do  the  women  of  our  churches  a 
great  service  by  printing  more  articles  like  this, 
as  I’m  sure  many  of  our  younger  mothers  are 
undecided  which  side  of  the  question  is  right. 
Daily  routine  of  diapers,  dishes,  measles,  ear- 
aches, etc.,  etc.,  can  make  the  young  mother 
feel  very  “un ’-liberated  at  times;  thus  articles 
such  as  Beulah  Kauffman  s “The  Role  of 
Women”  tend  to  add  to  their  discouragement 
and  frustration  and  cause  them  to  wonder  at 
times  if  their  homemaking  is  really  very  im- 
portant. So  let’s  have  more  articles  by  more 
women  like  Elsie  H.  Brunk.  — Mrs.  Merle  E. 
Yoder,  Belleville,  Pa. 

• o • 

Just  a line  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the 
March  19  issue  of  Gospel  Herald.  This  issue 
seems  to  point  out  the  many  things  we  need 
to  learn  about  church  membership  and  how  it 
functions  as  a brotherhood.  When  do  we  learn 
how  to  live  and  love  with  differences  of  opinion? 

I hope  these  articles  will  inspire  action  on  the 
congregational  level  as  well  as  district  and  con- 
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ference  levels.  — Justus  S.  Driver,  Waynesboro, 
Va. 


births 

"Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord"  (Psalm  127:3) 

Brenneman,  James  and  Magdalena  (Weaver), 
Stuarts  Draft,  Va.,  third  child,  second  daughter, 
Anita  Lynn,  Jan.  22,  1974. 

Brown,  Gordon  and  Violet  (Zehr),  Winnipeg, 
Man.,  first  child,  Michael  Gordon,  Mar.  13, 
1974. 

Carr,  Dennis  and  Verdella,  Normal,  111., 
second  child,  first  son,  Michael  Clark,  Jan.  10, 
1974. 

Davidson,  William  and  Lois  Ellen  (Shank), 
Musoma,  Tanzania,  first  child,  Kimberly  Anne, 
Mar.  22,  1974. 

Gerber,  John  and  Sue  (Kennel),  Eureka, 

111.,  first  child,  Carolyn  Sue,  Dec.  26,  1973. 

Goshow,  Leon  K.  and  Gloria  (Guengerich), 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  a son,  Brandon  Lee,  Jan. 
29,  1974. 

Heller,  Harvey  and  Barbara  (Gochnauer), 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  second  daughter,  Wendy  Jean, 
Mar.  20,  1974. 

Kennell,  Jon  and  Alice  (Hartzler),  Eureka, 

111.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Becky  Thi  Hoa, 
born  May  1,  1973;  received  for  adoption  on 
Jan.  8,  1974. 

Landis,  Paul  and  Joanne  (Denlinger),  Dover, 
Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Philip  Jerome,  Feb. 
26,  1974. 

Larrew,  Orval  and  Ellen  (Widmer),  Tilla- 
mook, Ore.,  first  child,  Christina  Marie,  Mar. 
21,  1974. 

Mast,  Lloyd  and  Welma  (Hochstetler),  Gree- 
ley, Colo.,  second  son,  Brian  Chadwick,  Jan. 
31,  1974. 

Miller,  Dallas  and  Lala,  Strang,  Neb.,  first 
child,  Kevin  Michael,  Mar.  12,  1974  (stillborn). 

Miller,  Nathan  and  Viola  (Mullet),  Beach 
City,  Ohio,  first  child,  SaraLisa  Rae,  Feb.  17, 
1974. 

Moyer,  Stanley  G.  and  Carol  (Rhines),  New- 
burgh, N.Y.,  second  son,  Eric  Nathanael,  Mar. 
18,  1974. 

Mullet,  Fred  and  Vera-Ellen  (Fairbrother), 
Albany,  Ore.,  second  and  third  children,  first 
and  second  daughters,  Darelle  Nevada  and 
Michelle  Nevada,  Feb.  28,  1974. 

Peachey,  Glen  and  Yvonne  (Nicole),  Arthur, 

111.,  second  son,  Jeffrey  Todd,  Mar.  13,  1974. 

Renno,  Thomas  and  Jean,  Sarasota,  Fla., 
second  child,  first  son,  Dion,  Mar.  6,  1974. 

Rodman,  Jerry  and  Carolyn  (Hooley),  An- 
gola, Ind.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Janelle 
May,  Mar.  13,  1974. 

Rushley,  Ronald  and  Loretta  (Edwards), 
Harrison ville,  Mo.,  third  son,  Christian  Wayne, 
Mar.  15,  1974. 

Thomas,  Harley  and  Maretta  (Kaltenbaugh), 
Davidsville,  Pa.,  second  son,  Shane  Leroy, 
Mar.  1,  1974. 


marriages 

May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes  estab- 
lished by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six  months' 
free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to 
those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald  if  the 
address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Bender  — Zehr.  — Ronald  Bender,  Tavi- 
stock, Ont.,  East  Zorra  cone.,  and  Cheryl  Zehr, 
Bright,  Ont.,  Cassel  cong.,  by  Newton  L.  Ging- 
rich, Mar.  15,  1974. 

Brubacher  — MacGregor.  — Paul  Brubacher, 
Hawkesville,  Ont.,  Hawkesville  cong.,  and  Con- 
stance Elaine  MacGregor,  Elmira,  Ont.,  Pente- 
costal Church,  by  David  Garber,  Feb.  9,  1974. 

Burns  — Wagler.  — Rick  Burns  and  Lor- 


etta Wagler,  both  from  Sarasota,  Fla.,  Ashton 
cong.,  by  Kenneth  Nauman,  Mar.  2,  1974. 

Gingrich  — Weaver.  — David  Gingrich, 
Landisville  cong.,  Landisville,  Pa.,  and  Marian 
Weaver,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  South  Christian  Street 
cong.,  by  Lester  T.  Weaver  (father  of  the  bride), 
Mar.  9,  1974. 

Hansen  — Good.  — George  Hansen,  Duch- 
ess, Alta.,  Duchess  cong.,  and  Marilyn  Ruth 
Good,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Knoxville  cong.,  by 
Ezra  A.  Good,  father  of  the  bride,  Feb.  23, 
1974. 

Hess  — Sullivan.  — Mervin  W.  Hess,  Wo- 
burn, Mass.,  Byerland  cong.,  and  Nora  Louise 
Sullivan,  Somerville,  Mass.,  New  Life  cong.,  by 
Daniel  Leaman,  Mar.  16,  1974. 

Kirby  — Heatwole.  — Dennis  Kirby  and 
Donna  Heatwole,  both  of  Waynesboro,  Va., 
Springdale  cong.,  by  Glenn  H.  Egli,  Dec.  1, 
1973. 

Showalter  — Carper.  — Winfred  Showalter, 
Waynesboro,  Va.,  Springdale  cong.,  and  Eloise 
Carper,  Waynesboro,  Va.,  Church  of  the  Breth- 
ren, by  Glenn  H.  Egli,  Oct.  20,  1973. 

Thomas  — Landis.  — Floyd  Thomas,  Oak 
Drive  cong.,  Atmore,  Ala.,  and  Ruth  E.  Landis, 
Stumptown  cong..  Bird  In  Hand,  Pa,  by  Paul 
G.  Landis,  Mar.  16,  1974. 

Wigle  — Brubacher.  — Harold  Orrie  Wigle, 
Toronto,  Ont.,  United  Church,  and  Alma  Bru- 
bacher, Toronto,  Ont.,  Hawkesville  cong.,  by 
Ron  N.  Nickle,  Sept.  29,  1973. 


obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  those  who  are  bereaved. 

Boshart,  Michael,  son  of  Jacob  and  Maria 
(Jantzi)  Boshart,  was  born  in  Crosshill,  Ont., 
Sept.  12,  1900;  died  at  St.  Mary’s  Hospital, 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  Mar.  3,  1974;  aged  73  y.  5 m. 
19  d.  On  Aug.  23,  1925,  he  was  married  to 
Katherine  Erb,  who  preceded  him  in  death  on 
Mar.  24,  1964.  Surviving  are  5 sons  (Elton, 
William,  Raymond,  Michael,  and  John),  9 
daughters  (Irene — Mrs.  Tom  Fronchak,  Ruth 

— Mrs.  William  Cluthe,  Mary — Mrs.  Laverne 
Roth,  Edna  — Mrs.  Donald  Richardson,  Jean 

— Mrs.  Elton  Leis,  Margaret,  Joan  — Mrs. 
Gerald  Litwiller,  Linda  — Mrs.  Murray  Walz, 
and  Alice — Mrs.  Thomas  Pariseau),  31  grand- 
children, one  great-grandchild,  and  2 sisters 
(Mrs.  Sarah  Albrecht  and  Leah  Jantzi).  He  was 
preceded  in  death  by  one  daughter  (Shirley) 
and  8 sisters.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
the  Maple  View  Mennonite  Church  near  Welles- 
ley on  Mar.  6,  in  charge  of  Alvin  Leis  and 
Jacob  Roes;  interment  in  adjoining  cemetery. 

Burkholder,  Leonard  W.,  son  of  Amos  and 
Fanny  (Weber)  Burkholder,  was  born  on  Feb. 
16,  1916;  died  suddenly  of  a heart  attack  at  his 
home  near  Markham,  Ont.,  Feb.  27,  1974; 
aged  58  y.  11  d.  On  September  26,  1945,  he 
was  married  to  Evelyn  Byer,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  6 daughters  (Kristine — Mrs. 
Stan  Nissley,  Louise — Mrs.  Dave  Wideman, 
Eleanor,  Betti,  Marie,  and  Elfreda),  2 sons 
(George  and  Charles),  one  brother  (Walter),  and 
3 sisters  (Mary  — Mrs.  Aaron  Good,  Hannah  — 
Mrs.  Gordon  Wideman,  and  Ada — Mrs.  Philip 
Barg).  He  was  a member  of  the  Cedar  Grove 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  the  Wideman  Mennonite  Church  on  Mar.  2, 
in  charge  of  Glen  Brubacher  and  Emerson  Mc- 
Dowell; interment  in  the  Cedar  Grove  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Erb,  Rudy  H.,  son  of  Abram  H.  and  Annie 
(Herr)  Erb,  was  born  in  East  Hempfield  Twp., 
Pa.,  Apr.  20,  1894;  died  of  a heart  attack  at 
Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  Jan.  16,  1974;  aged  79  y. 
8 m.  27  d.  On  Aug.  8,  1918,  he  was  married 
to  Anna  Leah  Musser,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  6 sons  (Gerald  M.,  Glenn  M.,  Ru- 


dolph M.,  Allen  M.,  J.  Lyle,  and  Orie  K.),  2 
brothers  (Elmer  and  Jonas),  and  4 sisters  (Katie 
Shreiner,  Emma  Peifer,  Anna  Mae  Huber,  and 
Mable  Nolt).  He  was  a member  of  the  Elizabeth- 
town Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Jan.  19,  in  charge  of  Walter  L. 
Keener  and  Richard  Frank;  interment  in  the 
Elizabethtown  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Erb,  Truman,  son  of  John  and  Lena  (Birkey) 
Erb,  was  born  in  Iowa  Co.,  Iowa,  Sept.  1,  1895; 
died  at  Kalona,  Iowa,  Mar.  12,  1974;  aged  78 
y.  6 m.  11  d.  On  Feb.  1,  1920,  he  was  married 
to  Anna  Brenneman,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  3 daughters  (Marjorie — Mrs.  Arnold 
Stutzman,  Kathleen  — Mrs.  Ben  Kenagy,  and 
Joan  — Mrs.  Richard  Huneryager),  2 sons  (John 
and  Donald),  12  grandchildren,  2 great-grand- 
children, one  brother  (Earl  Erb),  and  one  sister 
(Katie  — Mrs.  Ed  Swartzendruber).  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Lower  Deer  Creek  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Mar.  14,  in  charge  of  Dean  Swartzendruber  and 
Robert  K.  Yoder;  interment  in  the  Lower  Deer 
Creek  Cemetery. 

Gerber,  Samuel  E.,  son  of  Daniel  R.  and 
Catherine  (Erb)  Gerber,  was  born  in  Wellesley 
Twp.,  Ont.,  Aug.  29,  1905;  died  at  St.  Mary’s 
Hospital,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  Feb.  14,  1974;  aged 
68  y.  5 m.  16  d.  He  was  married  to  Edna 
Bast,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 daugh- 
ters (Florence — Mrs.  Hans  Rasmussen  and 
Kathleen — Mrs.  Arnold  Steckley),  4 grandchil- 
dren, 4 brothers  (John,  Daniel,  Chris,  and 
David),  and  5 sisters  (Mary — Mrs.  John  W. 
Jantzi,  Annie — Mrs.  David  W.  Jantzi,  Lena 
— Mrs.  Daniel  Brenneman,  Emma — Mrs. 
Ezra  Brenneman,  and  Katie — Mrs.  Ezra  Steck- 
ly).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  brother. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Maple  View  Menno- 
nite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Feb.  16,  in  charge  of  Alvin  Leis  and  Jacob 
Roes;  interment  in  the  adjoining  cemetery. 

Godfrey,  William  Charles  Stewart,  son  of 
Charles  S.  and  Alice  (Taylor)  Godfrey,  was  born 
in  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Oct.  23,  1908;  died  of  acute 
arthritis  at  Calgary  General  Hospital,  Feb.  25, 
1974;  aged  65  y.  4 m.  2 d.  On  June  25,  1934, 
he  was  married  to  Jennie  Wright,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  2 daughters  (Sandra — Mrs. 
Ken  Knutson  and  Noreen — Mrs.  John  Woiten- 
ko),  one  son  (Richard),  4 grandchildren,  one 
brother  (Cecil),  and  one  sister  (Edna — Mrs. 
Frank  Parker).  He  was  a member  of  the  Duchess 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  the  Foster  Funeral  Home,  Calgary,  Alta., 
Feb.  27,  in  charge  of  Jack  Farr.  A memorial  ser- 
vice was  held  at  the  Duchess  Mennonite 
Church  on  Mar.  10,  in  charge  of  C.  J.  Ramer 
and  S.  V.  Martin;  interment  in  Queens  Park 
Cemetery. 

Hartzler,  Dana,  son  of  Enos  and  Allie  (Lantz) 
Hartzler,  was  born  in  Lagrange  Co.,  Ind.,  Apr. 
12,  1893;  died  of  pneumonia  at  Topeka,  Ind., 
Mar.  12,  1974;  aged  80  y.  11  m.  On  Oct.  11, 
1919,  he  was  married  to  Dorothy  Zimmerman, 
who  preceded  him  in  death  on  June  1,  1963. 
Surviving  are  2 sons  (Nolan  and  Cleo  Hartzler), 
one  daughter  (Carolyn  — Mrs.  Leonard  Leichty), 
and  6 grandchildren.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Maple  Grove  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Mar.  15,  in  charge  of  Joe 
J.  Swartz;  interment  in  the  Maple  Grove  Ceme- 
tery. 

Hartzler,  Earlis  Willard,  son  of  Noah  K.  and 
Mary  (Yoder)  Hartzler,  was  born  at  Garden  City, 
Mo.,  Oct.  17,  1915;  died  of  a heart  attack  at 
Willmar,  Minn.,  Mar.  6,  1974;  aged  58  y.  4 m. 
17  d.  Surviving  are  2 sisters  (Mattie  E.  Bute 
and  Nettie  P.  Garber)  and  3 brothers  (A.  D., 
Emery  Z.,  and  Ernest  E.).  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  the  Atkinson-Dickey  Funeral  Home, 
Harrisonville,  Mo.,  Mar.  9,  in  charge  of  Kenneth 
F.  Steckly;  interment  in  the  Clearfork  Cemetery, 
Garden  City,  Mo. 

Miller,  Levi  D.,  son  of  David  L.  and  Katie 


April  9, 1974 
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(Bontrager)  Miller,  was  born  near  Shipshewana, 
Ind.,  Mar.  26,  1895;  died  at  his  home  in  Goshen, 
Ind.,  Mar.  6,  1974;  aged  78  y.  11  m.  8 d.  On 
Sept.  26,  1937,  he  was  married  to  Marcella 
Bilger,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one 
daughter  (Kay — Mrs.  Calvin  Putnam),  3 grand- 
children, 3 brothers  (John  D.,  Edward  D.,  and 
Eli  D),  and  one  sister  (Susan — Mrs.  Dan  C. 
Beachy).  He  was  a member  of  the  North 
Goshen  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Mar.  9,  in  charge  of  T.  H. 
Brenneman  and  J.  C.  Wenger;  interment  in  the 
Townline  Church  Cemetery. 

Moyer,  Henry  G.,  son  of  Abraham  C.  and 
Catherine  (Grater)  Moyer,  was  born  in  Hatfield, 
Pa.,  Dec.  17,  1882;  died  in  Riverside  Hospital, 
Newport  News,  Va.,  Mar.  3,  1974;  aged  91  y. 
2 m.  14  d.  On  Oct.  8,  1905,  he  was  married  to 
Susanna  Moyer,  who  preceded  him  in  death  in 


1931.  In  Nov.  1937,  he  was  married  to  Mary 
Horst  Shelly,  who  died  in  Dec.  1944.  Surviving 
are  2 daughters  (Mrs.  Hilda  Alderfer  and  Naomi 
— Mrs.  Lawrence  Lee),  3 sons  (Russell  M., 
Frank  M.,  and  Sylvanus  M.  Moyer),  and  one 
stepdaughter  (Ruth  — Mrs.  Wilmer  Good).  He 
was  a member  of  the  Providence  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Warwick  River  Mennonite  Church  on  Mar.  5, 
in  charge  of  Truman  H.  Brunk  and  Wesley 
Boyer;  services  were  also  held  at  the  Souderton 
Mennonite  Church  on  Mar.  7,  in  charge  of 
Curtis  Bergey,  Richard  Detweiler,  and  Russell 
B.  Musselman;  interment  in  the  Souderton  Men- 
nonite Cemetery. 

Parmer,  Henry,  son  of  Samuel  and  Fannie 
(Bally)  Parmer,  was  born  at  State  Line,  Pa., 
July  20,  1872;  died  at  Maugansville,  Md.,  Mar. 
16,  1974;  aged  101  y.  7 m.  24  d.  On  Dec.  12, 


1899,  he  was  married  to  Fannie  Sell,  who  pre- 
ceded him  in  death  on  Dec.  4,  1958.  Surviving 
are  2 sons  (Edgar  and  Samuel  Parmer),  one 
daughter  (Mary — Mrs.  Clarence  Martin),  5 
grandchildren,  7 great-grandchildren,  and  one 
great-great-grandchild.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Cedar  Grove  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Mar.  20,  in  charge  of 
Nelson  L.  Martin,  John  F.  Grove,  and  Jack  B. 
Layton;  interment  in  the  Cedar  Grove  Church 
Cemetery. 

Schmitt,  Wilfred,  son  of  Samuel  and  Sarah 
(Witmer)  Schmitt,  was  born  in  Waterloo,  Ont., 
Mar  4,  1913;  died  of  a heart  attack  at  the 
K-W  Hospital,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  Mar.  9,  1974; 
aged  61  y.  5 d.  On  Jan.  16,  1937,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Elsie  Bachert,  who  survives.  Surviving 
are  one  daughter  (Margaret),  one  son  (Stewart), 
4 brothers  (Delton,  Lome,  Harold,  and  Ed- 
ward), and  5 sisters  (Vinetta — Mrs.  Herbert 
Fieck,  Edith  — Mrs.  Lester  Bachert,  Ethel  — 
Mrs.  Alson  Bauman,  Edna  — Mrs.  Harold 
Schiedel,  and  Rita  — Mrs.  Clifford  Knechtel). 
He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  son  (Donald). 
He  was  a member  of  the  Mannheim  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Mar.  12,  in  charge  of  Gordon  Bauman;  interment 
in  the  adjoining  cemetery. 

Schrock,  Carrie  Rebecca,  daughter  of  Levi 
D.  and  Nettie  A.  (Yoder)  Zook,  was  born  near 
Gunn  City,  Mo.,  Mar.  11,  1908;  died  at  the 
Cass  County  Hospital,  Harrisonville,  Mo.,  Mar. 
2,  1974;  aged  65  y.  11  m.  19  d.  On  Oct.  18, 
1930,  she  was  married  to  Lawrence  A.  Schrock, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (James 
Allen,  Richard  Lee,  and  David  Murl),  one 
daughter  (Carole  Jean),  10  grandchildren 
2 brothers  (Jonathan  and  Ira),  and  2 sisters 
(Lydia  and  Phebe  — Mrs.  Harold  Hershberger). 
She  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 daughters  (a 
stillborn  infant  in  1941  and  Alberta  June  on 
May  23,  1943)  and  one  sister.  She  was  a member 
of  the  Harrisonville  Mennonite  Church. 

Springer,  Elmer  J.,  son  of  Joseph  W.  and 
Mary  (Litwiller)  Springer,  was  born  at  Hopedale, 
111.,  Jan.  10,  1903;  died  at  his  home  of  a heart 
attack  on  Mar.  16,  1974;  aged  71  y.  2 m.  6 d.  On 
Sept.  25,  1924,  he  was  married  to  Amanda 
Sutter,  who  preceded  him  in  death  in  1938.  On 
Mar.  2,  1940,  he  was  married  to  Anna  B. 
Staffer,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 
sons  (Les,  Arlis,  and  Melvin),  3 daughters  (Mrs. 
Geraldine  Zehr,  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Heiser,  and 
Mrs.  Evelyn  Ingold),  14  grandchildren,  4 great- 
grandchildren, 3 sisters  (Mrs.  Laura  Nafziger, 
Martha  Springer,  and  Mrs.  Ada  Schertz),  and 
2 brothers  (Allan  and  Simon).  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Hopedale  Mennonite  Church 
on  Mar.  19,  in  charge  of  Lee  J.  Miller  and 
Bob  Detweiler;  interment  in  the  Hopedale  Ceme- 
tery. 


Cover  photo  and  p.  309,  Paul  M.  Schrock;  p.  300, 
H.  Armstrong  Roberts;  p.  304,  Rohn  Engh;  pp.  310 
(top),  311,  Marian  Landis;  p.  313,  Vernon  King. 


calendar 

Homecoming,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Harrison- 
burg,  Va.,  Apr.  26-28. 

Gulf  States’  Conference,  Des  Allemands,  La.,  May  4,  5. 
South  Central  Mennonite  Conference,  Hydro,  Okla., 
July  19-21 

Region  I Meeting,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  July  23-26. 

Region  III  Convention,  Milford,  Neb.,  July  26-28. 
Region  II  Meeting,  Southeast  Idaho,  Aug.  2-4. 
Region  V Meeting,  Christopher  Dock  High  School, 
Lansdale,  Pa.,  Aug.  8-10. 

Iowa-Nebraska  District  Conference  at  First  Mennonite 
Church,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  Aug.  13-15. 

Region  IV  Meeting,  Elida,  Ohio,  Aug.  16,  17. 
Centennial  Mennonite  Festival,  Wichita,  Kan.,  Oct. 
11-13. 


INVEST  YOUR  FUNDS 
AT  7,/2%  INTEREST 

MENNONITE  PUBLISHING  HOUSE 
Debenture  Notes 

— An  investment  in  church -owned  publishing 
— Your  money  at  work  immediately  for  you  and 
the  church,  helping  to  provide  wholesome 
Christian  literature 

— Earning  interest  at  the  rate  of  7 1/2%  for 

10  years,  6 1/2 % for  5 years,  and  5 1/2 % for  3 years 


APPLICATION  FORM 

Debenture  Notes 


NAME  

ADDRESS 
CITY  


.STATE. 


ZIP 


Social  Security  Number 


10  years  7 1/2  % interest 
($1,000  denominations) 
5 years  61/2%  interest 
($500  denominations) 

3 years  5 1/2  % interest 


NOTE  TO  CANADIANS:  Interest  and  maturing 
notes  will  be  paid  in  Canadian  funds. 

Interest  payable:  (Check  one) 

□Annually  — on  Dec.  31 
□Semiannually  — on  June  30,  Dec.  31 
□ Quarterly  — on  Mar.  31,  June  30,  Sept.  30,  Dec.  31 
□Compounded  — on  Dec.  31 
Please  make  checks  payable  to: 

Mennonite  Publishing  House,  Inc. 

616  Walnut  Ave. 

Scottdale,  Pa.  15683 
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Baptist  Hymnal  Published  in  Russia 

The  publication  of  the  long-awaited 
hymnal  with  music  score  has  been  an- 
nounced in  Fraternal  Messenger  (Bratsky 
Vestnik  6/73,  p.  68),  the  official  organ  of 
the  All  Union  Council  of  Evangelical 
Christian- Baptists  in  Moscow.  Intended 
for  choral  use,  the  book  contains  over 
one  hundred  hymns,  the  majority  of  which 
have  been  published  earlier.  The  rest 
are  compositions  by  contemporary  Rus- 
sian Baptist  composers. 

The  Fraternal  Messenger  failed  to 
specify  the  number  of  copies  printed. 
Unofficial  sources  who  reported  the  same 
news  some  months  ago  stated  the  first 
copies  came  out  in  September  1973  and 
a printing  of  5,000  was  expected.  That 
would  mean  approximately  one  copy  per 
church  for  choral  directors. 


Israel  Lists  2,522  Casualties 
The  Israeli  government  has  issued  a 
memorial  booklet  listing  2,522  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  airmen  killed  or  missing  in 
action  from  the  beginning  of  the  October 
Arab-Israeli  war  up  to  Feb.  12. 

Among  the  names  in  the  44-page 
booklet.  Fallen  and  Missing  in  the  Yom 
Kippur  War,  are  those  of  581  superior 
officers  and  691  sergeants,  nearly  a 
fourth  of  the  casualties. 

Only  190  of  those  listed  were  full-time 
servicemen,  the  remaining  were  reserv- 
ists. 


82  Percent  Attend, 

21  Percent  Tithe 

Although  82  percent  of  Twin  Cities’ 
area  residents  say  they  attend  worship 
services  regularly  or  occasionally,  only  21 
percent  believe  it’s  reasonable  to  expect 
all  church  members  to  tithe,  according 
to  the  Minneapolis  Star's  Metro-Poll. 

The  poll  also  indicates  that  church 
attendance  is  strongest  among  area  resi- 
dents over  34.  Little  distinction  between 
Catholics  and  Protestants  appeared  over 
the  question  of  tithing. 

Meanwhile,  another  poll  found  that 
most  metropolitan-area  churchgoers 
generally  think  their  churches  are  in 
sound  financial  condition. 

Asked  about  the  financial  condition  of 
their  place  of  worship,  20  percent  said  it 
was  “very  well  off’;  53  percent  said 
“fairly  well  off’;  14  percent  said  “not 
so  well  off  ”;  9 percent  “poor  and  strug- 
gling”; and  4 percent  said  “not  sure.” 


Senate  Votes  Capital  Punishment 

The  U.S.  Senate  voted  54  to  33  to 
restore  the  death  penalty  for  certain 
federal  crimes.  The  bill  now  goes  to  the 
House. 

Supported  by  President  Nixon  and  the 
Department  of  Justice,  the  measure  would 
make  execution  mandatory  for  treason 
and  espionage  and  when  death  results 
from  such  crimes  as  kidnapping,  hijack- 
ing, escape  from  custody,  and  the  blowing 
up  of  government  buildings.  However, 
defendants  might  not  be  executed  under 
certain  “mitigating  circumstances.” 

Sen.  John  L.  McClellan  (D.-Ark. ),  floor 
manager  of  the  bill,  held  that  capital 
punishment  is  considered  necessary  by 
law  enforcement  officials  to  deter  violent 
crimes.  “The  criminal  must  be  made  to 
realize  that  he  is  going  to  die  himself 
if  he  chooses  to  murderously  deprive 
someone  else  of  his  life,”  Sen.  McClel- 
lan said. 

Opponents  of  the  bill  strongly  ques- 
tioned the  view  that  the  death  penalty 
deters  crime.  In  debate  on  the  bill. 
Sen.  Harold  E.  Hughes  stated  that  “the 
death  penalty  demeans  our  society  with- 
out protecting  it.” 


Quaker  Tells  Congress: 

Amnesty  American 

A Quaker  who  is  a professor  of  law 
at  Cornell  University  told  a House  Judi- 
ciary subcommittee  hearing  that  Congress 
has  the  power  to  legislate  amnesty  and 
he  urged  such  action  so  Americans  can 
regain  “our  national  soul.” 

Dr.  Harrop  A.  Freeman,  testifying  for 
the  Friends  (Quaker)  Committee  on  Na- 
tional Legislation  (FCNL),  observed  that 
amnesty  “is  as  American  as  apple  pie. 
It,  or  a ‘general’  executive  pardon  which 
approximates  amnesty,  has  been  given 
over  40  times  in  the  United  States  for 
nearly  every  political  offense  in  our 
history. ...” 

Study  of  TV  Effect  on  Children 

A “seed”  grant  of  $45,000  for  a na- 
tional media  research  center  was  author- 
ized by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Commu- 
nications of  the  United  Methodist  Church. 
An  initial  project  will  be  a study  of  tele- 
vision’s impact  on  children. 

Dr.  Robert  M.  Liebert,  a psychology 
professor  at  the  State  University  of  New 
York  at  Stony  Brook,  will  be  vice-presi- 
dent and  scientific  director.  He  is  already 
involved  in  research  on  the  impact  of 


television  on  children.  He  told  the  com- 
mittee that  work  to  date  suggests  that 
“exposure  to  televised  violence  can  in- 
crease young  viewers’  overt  aggressive- 
ness.” 

The  psychologist  also  said  that  a “pos- 
sible influence  of  antisocial  television 
content  is  to  teach  children  by  implica- 
tion that  people  do  not  cooperate  with 
each  other.” 

English  Free  Churches  Drop  30,000 

Britain’s  Free  Churches  lost  about 
30,000  members  last  year,  according  to 
the  Free  Church  Federal  Council’s  an- 
nual Directory  for  1974. 

The  directory  listed  total  membership 
of  12  Free  Churches  in  1973  as  1,207,- 
916.  This  compares  with  1,237,667  in 
1972. 


Baptist  Growth  in  Brazil 

Churches  of  the  Brazilian  Baptist 
Convention  reached  a total  of  more  than 
2,800  as  33  new  churches  were  admitted 
at  the  denomination’s  annual  convention. 

Messengers  to  the  56th  annual  meeting 
also  elected  Dr.  Joao  F.  Soren  as  presi- 
dent and  heard  reports  that  the  conven- 
tion’s Foreign  Mission  Board  now  has  25 
missionaries  and  the  Home  Mission  Board 
has  128. 

Dr.  Soren,  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  has  previously 
served  nine  terms  as  president  of  the 
convention  and  one  term  of  five  years 
as  president  of  the  Baptist  World  Alli- 
ance. 

COs  Ineligible  for  GI  Bill 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that 
a conscientious  objector  who  chose  two 
years  of  civilian  service  rather  than  being 
drafted  into  the  armed  services  is  not 
eligible  for  educational  benefits  under  the 
GI  bill. 

Its  decision  came  in  a case  involving 
William  R.  Robinson  of  Fairfax,  Va.,  who, 
exercising  his  right  as  a conscientious  ob- 
jector, worked  for  two  years  in  a Boston 
hospital  rather  than  be  drafted.  When 
the  Veterans  Administration  later  refused 
him  educational  benefits,  he  sued.  A fed- 
eral district  court  ruled  in  his  favor. 

In  reversing  the  district  court  decision, 
the  Supreme  Court  voted,  8 to  1,  that 
Congress  had  the  right  to  restrict  bene- 
fits under  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights,  to 
those  who  suffered  “a  far  greater  loss  of 
personal  freedom”  by  being  drafted.  The 
lone  dissenter  was  Justice  William  O. 
Douglas  who  held  that  “those  who  would 
die  at  the  stake  for  their  religious  scruples 
may  not  constitutionally  be  penalized  by 
the  government  because  of  their  free 
exercise  of  religion.” 
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NEWSPAPER 


To  Aaron  Decter 

Dear  Friends: 

You  included  me  in  a recent  tour  of  Israel  conducted 
especially  for  editors  of  Christian  magazines.  I am  grateful, 
for  you  have  helped  me  get  back  my  heritage.  For  40 
years  I have  been  reading  the  Bible  and  comprehending 
its  geography  in  a measure.  Now  I read  it  with  new  eyes, 
for  I have  personally  witnessed  the  land  where  its  most 
important  events  transpired.  Nine  days  is  too  short  a time 
to  travel  around  the  country  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  but 
it  is  something. 

It  is  not  that  I have  a crush  on  holy  places.  I do  not 
believe  that  God  is  more  present  one  place  than  another. 
In  fact  I am  more  comfortable  this  way,  for  the  devotee 
of  holy  places  opens  himself  to  distress  in  Israel.  It  seems 
there  are  often  either  two  or  more  places  supposed  to  be 
the  one  where  the  event  happened  or  two  or  more  groups 
insisting  that  they  should  have  its  custody.  But  there  is  a 
kind  of  definiteness  which  comes  from  having  traveled 
from  Nazareth  to  Capernaum.  Now  I can  feel  the  signifi- 
cance of  down  in  Luke  4:31:  “And  he  went  down  to  Ca- 
pernaum.” 

There  is  also  the  strange  magic  of  Jerusalem.  At  first 
reaction,  it  seems  a city  of  rocky  hills  (who  would  want 
them?)  but  the  personality  of  the  city  grows  on  even  the 
visitor.  Militarily  unsafe,  as  Major  Horowitz  told  us,  be- 
cause of  the  higher  mountains  around  it,  Jerusalem  has 
excited  the  imaginations  and  passions  of  friend  and  foe  for 
generations.  Having  been  there  only  two  weekends,  I be- 
gin to  sense  why  this  is  so  without  being  really  able  to 
explain  it. 

A part  of  this  excitement  must  be  related  to  the  claims 
on  Jerusalem  by  three  different  religions:  Judaism,  Chris- 
tianity, and  Islam.  Since  men  can  never  quite  separate 
religion  from  real  estate  and  politics,  these  counterclaims 
have  complicated  the  lives  of  its  people. 

Recently  I saw  a map  of  Jerusalem  from  thirty  years 
ago  which  showed  the  city  divided  into  four  quarters: 
Christian,  Armenian,  Muslim,  and  Jewish.  As  we  all  know, 
more  recently  the  city  was  parts  of  two  countries.  Now  it 
is  again  politically  one,  but  with  divided  loyalties.  In  fact, 
Jerusalem  and  the  state  of  Israel  serve  as  living  parables 
of  the  dilemma  of  mankind.  The  world,  like  Jerusalem  and 
Israel,  is  really  a very  small  place.  We  must  learn  to  live 
together  somehow  or  we  may  all  be  destroyed.  Yet  there 
are  enmities  of  short  and  long  standing  which  drive  people 
away  from  each  other.  To  weep  over  the  plight  of  Jeru- 
salem and  Israel  is  to  cry  for  the  world.  Reconciliation  to 
God  is  needed  so  that  we  may  be  reconciled  to  each  other. 
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I was  emotionally  moved  in  Jerusalem  by  a visit  to  a 
memorial  for  six  million  Jews  slaughtered  in  World  War  II. 
But  I was  encouraged  to  see  beside  it  a Garden  of  the 
Righteous  with  1,500  carob  trees  planted  in  honor  of 
people  who  helped  to  save  Jews  from  death  during  that 
troubled  time.  Carob  trees  were  chosen,  we  were  told, 
because  they  are  evergreen  and  represent  the  psalmist  s 
description  of  a righteous  man  whose  “leaf  does  not  with- 
er” (Ps.  1:3). 

At  various  times  during  the  tour  I was  led  to  reflect  on 
the  incredible  atrocities  committed  against  Jews  in  the 
name  of  Christ.  In  Shakespeare’s  play.  The  Merchant  of 
Venice,  for  example,  conversion  to  Christianity  is  used  as 
punishment  for  a Jew.  What  stretching  of  imagination  and 
perversion  of  justice  does  it  take  to  come  to  this?  As 
members  of  a “non-establishment”  church,  we  Mennonites 
also  have  had  experiences  when  people  could  not  bring 
themselves  to  accept  us  because  we  refused  to  fit  their 
categories.  Those  memories  are  mainly  behind  us  today, 
at  least  in  North  America,  where  we  are  seen  as  quite 
inoffensive  and  harmless  people. 

As  Jewish  rabbis,  you  organized  the  tour  from  a specific 
point  of  view.  But  your  credibility  was  enhanced  by  in- 
cluding contacts  with  persons  representing  more  than  one 
opinion  on  Israel.  Thus  it  is  hard  to  come  to  a comfort- 
able view  about  Israel.  Indeed  no  comfortable  view  is 
possible,  for  as  I mentioned  above,  it  bears  within  itself 
many  of  the  common  problems  of  mankind. 

Being  a cautious  Christian,  I am  not  inclined  to  make 
rash  statements.  I am  particularly  slow  to  pronounce  on 
modern  Israel  and  its  relationship  to  its  neighbors.  Per- 
haps, however,  I may  draw  on  the  thinking  of  Frank  Epp 
who  holds  that  the  movement  of  prophecy  in  the  Bible  is 
toward  an  increasingly  larger  view  of  God  and  His  people. 
“The  promised  land,”  he  says,  “is  extended  rather  than 
narrowed.  Its  people  are  increasingly  known  for  their 
moral  righteousness  rather  than  for  their  military  might. 
‘Jerusalem’  becomes  the  eternal  city  of  God  and  of  man 
rather  than  the  temporal  city  of  a nation  or  tribe”  (Whose 
Land  Is  Palestine ? pp.  241,  242). 

The  biblical  vision  is  always  larger  than  we  are  able  to 
follow.  But  it  stands  there  as  both  judgment  and  blessing 
on  what  we  attempt  to  do.  When  I get  to  this  point  as  I 
often  do,  I wonder,  where  next?  And  the  only  answer  that 
comes  to  me  is  to  live  with  peace  and  service. 

Through  this  short  trip,  the  people  of  Israel  and  the 
Middle  East  are  more  in  my  mind  and  prayers  than  be- 
fore. Shalom!  — Daniel  Hertzler. 
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My  Concern  Is  My  Mission 

by  Elaine  Rosenberger 


“The  church  should  pray  more!” 

The  church  should  do  more  witnessing!” 

We  don  t hear  the  Bible  taught  anymore!” 

“The  church  is  losing  out  to  the  devil.  People  just 
aren’t  concerned  anymore!” 

Not  many  years  ago  I was  mouthing  phrases  like  those 
above.  The  more  I bawled,  the  worse  it  seemed;  and  the 
worse  it  seemed,  the  more  I bellyached.  How  come  I quit 
the  bellyachers’  club?  Simple.  How  come  I don’t  get  all 
shook  up  by  those  who  still  hold  membership?  Simple. 

In  my  case,  it  came  upon  me  one  day  (there  were  a 
lot  of  long  days  and  nights  leading  up  to  the  enlightening 
moment  of  truth)  that  I was  a fraud.  That’s  right,  I said, 
fraud!  My  mouth  made  me  appear  concerned  and  pious 
while  my  life  said,  “I’m  a liar.” 


If  I was  really  so  concerned  about  prayer,  why  wasn’t 
I praying  more?  Did  I remember  in  prayer  those  who 
were  ill,  had  birthdays,  or  those  who  were  cool  spiritually? 
Did  I spend  much,  if  any  time  just  enjoying  the  presence 
of  God?  Was  I seeing  answers  to  my  prayers  and  praising 
God  for  them? 

Then  there  was  witnessing.  No  wonder  I was  aghast 
that  the  church  was  so  lax.  I was  projecting  the  hostility 
I felt  against  myself  onto  others,  those  others,  whoever 
that  happened  to  be. 

If  the  Bible  wasn’t  being  taught,  then  it  was  up  to  me 
to  learn  its  truths  and  teach  it.  It  finally  dawned  upon  me 
that  whatever  concerned  me  deeply  was  not  a prod  from 
my  “righteous”  self  for  use  against  other  people,  but  my 
concerns  stirring  within  me  were  really  the  promptings 


of  the  Spirit  of  God  for  my  own  obedience  and  growth. 

And  I have  discovered  a wonderful  thing:  Whatever 
fruit  of  the  Spirit  God  is  able  to  produce  within  our  lives 
does  more  to  call  others  into  discipleship  than  all  the 
bellyaching  in  the  world!  Mary’s  self-giving  made  me  hun- 
ger for  God  to  produce  that  fruit  in  my  life.  It  was  Nan’s 
grace  and  her  belief  in  me  that  enabled  me  to  encourage 
others.  Any  number  of  persons  opened  doors  for  me  into 
prayer,  honesty,  humility,  responsibility  to  others,  and 
openness  to  the  Word  of  God.  And  I doubt  that  I ever 
entered  any  of  those  good  doors  of  the  Christian  life  be- 
cause some  well-meaning,  but  miserable,  moaning  Christian 
told  me  I ought  to  do  this  or  that. 

I know  full  well  the  frustration  that  comes  from  looking 
around  at  the  way  things  are  going.  But  what  would  hap- 
pen if  each  of  us  considered  his  concern  as  his  call  to 
discipleship? 

Do  your  co-workers  know  you  are  a Christian?  Does 


your  family  come  to  you  for  answers  to  the  dilemma  of 
church-world  ethics?  Can  you  even  talk  to  them?  Did  you 
tell  one  person  this  day,  this  week,  or  this  year  that  Je- 
sus has  your  loyalty? 

Do  people  open  up  their  hearts  to  you?  If  so,  then  you 
know  that  you  have  something  to  give.  Yourself.  And  once 
that  miracle  happens  the  steam  drains  out  of  that  old  can 
of  gripes  that  plagues  you  and  everyone  else  around  you. 

It’s  great  the  way  a miracle  grows.  It  is  the  happening, 
not  the  nagging,  that  makes  others  hungry  for  the  same 
experience.  Then  it  multiplies.  When  God  is  able  to  pro- 
duce His  good  works  in  us,  we  are  freed  from  bitterness. 
When  we  know  we  are  on  the  right  track  ourselves,  we 
can  leave  the  convicting  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  Him, 
uncomplicated  by  our  fumbling  blunders.  Then  the  miracles 
of  growth  in  changed  lives  can  continue  to  happen  and  we 
can  know  the  pleasure  of  participation  in  the  wonderful 
purposes  of  God! 


Apostle  of  Encouragement 

by  Barbara  Esch  Shisler 


Writing  about  some  future  unknown  time  which  would 
be  the  last  day  of  life,  Elaine  Rosenberger  asked  the  Lord 
in  a poem.  “But  make  ‘My  Time’  special,  filled  with  affir- 
mations, confidence,  expectancy.’ 

Whether  or  not  that  was  fulfilled  on  February  20,  when 
at  the  age  of  44  an  automobile  accident  took  her  life,  it 
did  come  to  pass  on  the  Sunday  morning  following  as 
her  congregation  shared  in  “Elaine’s  Time.” 

The  affirmation  of  Elaine  and  the  unique  way  her  gifts 
blessed  the  church  family  at  Perkasie  was  evident  in  the 
spontaneity  of  the  service.  Like  Barnabas,  she  was  called 
“Apostle  of  Encouragement.”  Testimonies  illustrating  that 
expression  rose  from  the  group: 

“A  friend  who  takes  you  as  you  are,  understands,  ac- 
cepts, and  gently  invites  you  to  grow  — Elaine  was  such  a 
friend.” 

Three  of  her  former  pastors,  along  with  other  church 
leaders,  had  spoken  of  the  generous  support  they  knew 
from  experience  would  come  from  her.  “She  was  a 
catalyst,  in  touch  with  people  where  they  were,  deeply 
committed  to  Christ  and  the  church. 

“She  fulfilled  Perkasie  Mennonite’s  motto,  ‘Every  Mem- 
ber a Minister,’  as  completely  as  anyone  could.” 

Her  recently  acquired  role  as  chairperson  of  the  con- 
gregation brought  with  it  a sense  of  direction  for  the  church 
as  the  caring  community  she  envisioned. 

Joy  and  freedom  characterized  Elaine.  Suffering  and 
struggle,  too,  were  acknowledged  in  her  question.  What  s 
wrong  with  being  a needy  person?”  Her  victories  were 
especially  miraculous  to  those  who  knew  just  what  pain 

Elaine  Rosenberger  of  Chalfont,  Pa.,  died  in  an  auto  accident  on  Febru- 
ary 20.  Barbara  Esch  Shisler  is  from  Telford,  Pa. 


and  conflict  had  gone  before.  Freedom  to  use  her  gifts 
without  fear  of  censure  or  failure  encouraged  many  to  the 
same  adventure.  Her  enjoyment  and  vision  in  the  church 
happened  after  learning  the  hard  lesson  that  it  belongs  to 
Christ  and  is  not  the  responsibility  of  one  “pillar.” 

Though  the  service  highlighted  memories  of  a beloved 
person,  it  went  beyond  that.  The  same  Spirit  is  here  to 
indwell  us;  His  work  goes  on.” 

There  was  confidence  that  victory  over  death  in  Christ  s 
resurrection  meant  victory  too  for  this  loss.  Expectancy 
was  faith  that  God  would  bring  good  from  the  tragedy. 

Elaine  Rosenberger  still  speaks.  Through  the  many 
poems,  songs,  and  articles  she  wrote,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  her  devotion  to  Christ,  and  in  the  memories  of 
all  who  knew  and  loved  her,  her  voice  is  clear.  Residents 
and  employees  at  the  nursing  home  where  she  was  a 
part-time  nurse  aide  recall  the  cheerful  self-gift  of  her 
service  there.  Her  husband,  Earl,  their  four  children, 
her  mother,  brothers  and  sisters,  friends,  and  church 
family  know  a loss  that  is  irreplaceable.  Still,  there  is 
faith  that  in  listening  and  responding  to  the  voice  of  God, 
reunion  shall  be  accomplished. 

LISTEN: 

I thought  I heard  the  calling  of  my  name. 

It  couldn’t  be — and  yet  it  sounds  the  same 
As  that  I’ve  heard  a hundred  times  before. 

But  until  now  I’ve  always  shut  the  door. 

And  clapped  my  palms  securely  on  my  ears. 

And  still  that  voice  reechoes  through  my  years. 

The  homesick  child  in  me  begins  to  nod; 

Then  runs  to  meet  the  calling  voice  of  God. 

— Elaine  Rosenberger 
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How  Abram  Learned  the  Way  of  Peace 


by  Marcus  Lind 


■w  m m Him 

“Abraham  Counts  the  Stars”  by  E.  M.  Lilien.  Copyright:  Ceorg 
Westerman  Verlag. 


There  once  lived  a not-too-good-a-man  to  whom  God 
made  a number  of  rich  promises:  “If  you  will  obey  me 
I will  bless  you,  and  you  shall  be  a blessing.”  God  did  not 
say,  “If  you  disobey  I will  curse  you,  and  you  shall  be  a 
cursing.”  But  where  there  is  a strong  positive  from  God, 
the  negative  is  implied  if  man  fails  to  comply  with  His 
proposition.  God  did  bless  Abram  for  his  every  act  of 
obedience,  but  cursed  him  when  he  disobeyed.  There 
seems,  however,  one  great  exception  to  the  rule.  That 
was  Abram’s  participation  in  the  first  carnal  warfare  de- 
scribed in  the  Bible.  It  was  when  Chedorlaomer  and  his 
confederate  kings  made  war  against  Bera,  king  of  Sodom, 
and  his  confederates,  and  kidnapped  Lot  as  a part  of  the 
spoils  of  battle. 

This  first  war  was  by  the  first  Hebrew  (Gen.  14:13).  It 
was  by  an  aggressor  against  an  aggressor  who  was  headed 
toward  home  with  the  loot  of  victory  from  conflict  with 
many  kings.  As  in  most  wars  of  the  Jews,  Abram  fought 
against  tremendous  odds,  but  had  victory.  Don’t  call  it  a 
mere  skirmish  in  which  there  were  few  or  no  casualties. 
The  conflict  is  described  as  a “slaughter.” 

“The  king  of  Sodom  went  out  to  meet  him  after  his  re- 
turn from  the  slaughter  . . .”  (Gen.  14:17),  and  there  in 
the  Valley  of  Shaveh  a dramatic  scene  took  place.  Two 
great  kings  came  out  to  meet  Abram.  Melchizedek,  king 
of  Salem,  came  offering  bread  and  wine.  Bera,  king  of 
Sodom,  who  had  fled  away  to  the  mountains,  came  of- 
fering the  spoils  of  the  conflict.  Now  Melchizedek  “was 
priest  of  the  most  high  God’’  (Gen.  14:18).  He  was  a bet- 
ter man  than  Abram,  whom  he  blessed.  “And  without  all 
contradiction  the  less  is  blessed  of  the  better”  (Heb.  7:7). 
But  although  Abram  was  not-too-good-a-man,  and  Mel- 
chizedek was  a lot  better,  yet  Bera,  king  of  Sodom  was  a 
lot  worse  character  than  he. 

A Choice  for  Abram.  And  now  Abram,  sandwiched  be- 
tween these  opposite  characters,  had  a stupendous  choice 
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to  make.  Shall  he  receive  bread  and  wine  from  good  Mel- 
chizedek,  or  the  spoils  of  war  from  bad  Bera?  His  decision 
was  quick,  clean,  and  sharp.  “I  will  not  take  from  a thread 
even  to  a shoelatchet  [from  the  king  of  Sodom]  . . . lest 
thou  shouldst  say,  I have  made  Abram  rich”  (14:23). 
Such  a choice,  though  made  in  a moment,  was  not  just 
a happenstance  in  the  life  of  the  patriarch,  but  the 
lengthened  shadow  of  a pilgrim  life  in  serving  God.  “For 
he  looked  for  a city  which  hath  foundations,  whose  builder 
and  maker  is  God”  (Heb.  11:10).  Little  wonder  that  in  his 
search  for  such  a city  he  would  decide  for  Salem  instead  of 
Sodom. 

Salem  is  a form  of  the  Hebrew  shalom,  meaning  peace. 
In  Hebrews  7 Melchizedek  is  called  the  King  of  Peace. 
Salem  was  taken  later  by  David  from  the  Jebusites  and 
thereafter  named  Jerusalem,  a contraction  of  Jebus  and 
Salem.  On  its  outskirts,  at  Bethlehem,  the  Prince  of  Peace 
was  born.  And,  although  it  has  been  destroyed  and  rebuilt 
more  often  than  any  other  city,  Jerusalem  is  the  only  city 
with  promise  of  a perpetual  peaceful  role  in  the  hereafter. 
John  saw  the  New  Jerusalem  “coming  down  from  God  out 
of  heaven,”  an  antitype  of  the  city  of  peace  that  now  is. 
In  it  there  shall  be  no  more  tears,  no  more  death,  nei- 
ther sorrow,  nor  crying  (see  Rev.  21:2-4). 

But  Sodom  represents  a total  opposite  from  Salem,  the 
City  of  Peace.  In  my  dictionary  the  second  definition  for 
Sodom  is  “any  extremely  wicked  place.”  Violence  had  be- 
come so  common  among  its  citizens  that  Sodom  was  not  a 
safe  place  to  live.  Two  angels,  who  came  to  rescue  Lot, 
smote  the  mobsters  at  his  door  with  blindness  for  their 
own  protection.  The  earth  had  already  been  destroyed  by 
water  because  of  its  violence  and  corruption.  Now  here  is 
a city  fit  to  be  destroyed  by  fire  for  the  same  cause. 

So  God  confronted  Abram  with  extreme  alternatives: 
Salem  or  Sodom.  The  way  of  peace,  or  the  way  of  war. 
Will  you  take  bread  and  wine  from  the  King  of  Peace  as 
one  who  will  suffer  wrong  rather  than  retaliate?  Or  do 
you  choose  the  selfish  gain  from  bloodshed  to  be  noted 
thereafter  as  one  who  defends  his  rights  by  the  sword? 

It  would  seem  that  Abram  had  a benevolent  purpose  in 
this  war.  It  was  really  a police  action  on  part  of  the 
patriarch  to  rescue  nephew  Lot  from  his  abductors.  When 
the  battle  was  over,  there  was  not  the  looting  and  raping 
that  characterize  victorious  armies.  If  there  was  ever  such 
a thing  as  a “clean  war,”  this  was  a noble  example.  But 
there  was  plenty  of  killing  in  the  process.  The  taking  of 
human  life  is  never  the  prerogative  of  a faithful  servant 
of  Jehovah.  From  where  we  stand  one  would  say,  A 
right  end  does  not  justify  a wrong  means.” 

Abram  in  the  School  of  God.  Why,  then,  this  seeming 
justification  of  Abram  for  aggressive  carnal  warfare?  Just 
remember  that  Abram  was  not-too-good-a-man.  But  he 
was  in  the  school  of  God,  and  in  that  school  he  was  a 
good  learner.  When  God  had  originally  called  Abram  from 
his  childhood  home  at  Ur,  he  served  other  gods  (see 

Marcus  Lind  retired  recently  from  his  position  as  a Bible  teacher  at 
Western  Mennonite  School  in  Oregon. 


Josh.  24:2).  God  never  the  less  made  lucrative  promises  if 
Abram  would  respond  in  obedience.  From  Ur  God  led  him 
step  by  step  toward  a life  of  full  and  prompt  compliance 
with  His  desires.  Eight  times  He  manifested  Himself  to 
Abram.  This  was  only  the  fourth  — and  Abram  did  not 
score  very  highly  — but  he  was  learning.  It  seems  a most 
strategic  point  in  his  progress  toward  God  when  he  re- 
ceived the  bread  and  wine  from  Melchizedek. 

This  was  not  the  last  time  Lot  was  rescued  by  his  uncle. 
The  next  occasion  was  when  three  angels  came  to  Abra- 
ham’s tent  door  on  the  Plain  of  Mamre.  When  the  Lord 
disclosed  that  He  would  destroy  Sodom,  it  would  have  been 
very  normal  for  the  spoil-of-Sodom  Abraham  to  rally  his 
armed  forces  and  make  a military  raid  on  that  wicked  city 
to  rescue  Lot  a second  time.  Let  him  destroy  Sodom  by 
the  edge  of  the  sword  and  so  save  God  the  trouble  of 
destroying  it  with  fire  and  brimstone. 

But  by  now  Abraham  was  walking  and  talking  with  God. 
In  this  instance  he  scored  much  higher  than  before.  It 
was  now  the  bread-and-wine  Abraham  who  resorted  to 
that  one  effectual  resource  every  child  of  God  is  safe  in 
using.  He  prevailed  in  intercessory  prayer  for  the  rescue 
of  his  endangered  nephew.  So  with  no  slaughter,  no 
deaths,  and  no  casualties  among  the  Sodomites,  Lot  was 
led  from  their  doomed  city  in  answer  to  Abraham’s  prayer 
on  the  Plain  of  Mamre. 

In  the  aeons  of  eternity,  as  Abraham  looks  back  over 
his  earthly  experience  with  one  great  panoramic  view,  he 
is  able  to  realize  that  a pivotal  point  in  his  career  was 
that  event  in  the  Valley  of  Shaveh  when  he  chose  bread 
and  wine  from  Melchizedek  instead  of  the  spoils  of  war 
from  Bera  — Salem  instead  of  Sodom.  ^ 
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Poor  Bookkeeper 


an  inventory  of  all  wrongs  ever  done  to  us  (real  or  im- 
aginary). Love  doesn’t  count  up  the  evil  done  to  it  with  a 
view  of  settling  the  account.  Love  does  not  enter  it  into 
a notebook  for  future  revenge.  Love  keeps  no  record  of 
evil  done  to  it.  It  has  no  memory  of  injuries. 

It  was  said  of  a person  given  to  revenge,  “He  might 
bury  the  hatchet  for  a time  but  he  gave  the  impression 
of  always  carefully  marking  the  spot  by  leaving  the  handle 
out  of  view.” 

Much  of  the  violence  in  our  day  is  due  to  the  heated 
passion  of  striking  back  in  anger  over  the  wrongs  done  to 
a person.  The  words  “revenge”  — “getting  even”  — 
“settling  a score”  — “retaliation”  describe  the  destructive 
forces  motivating  the  unregulated  society  we  live  in.  When 
you  see  people  with  the  attitude,  “ I’ll  get  even  with  you 
if  it’s  the  last  thing  I do,”  it  probably  will  be  the  last 
thing  they  ever  do.  The  negative  forces  of  revenge  are  so 
self-destructive  that  life-spans  are  shortened  — potentials 
negated  — future  successes  short-circuited.  The  confession 
becomes  one  of  fear,  failure,  and  frustration. 

James  Moffatt,  commenting  on  this  verse,  says,  “Love 
does  not  enter  in  a ledger  the  wrongs  done  to  it.  When 
people  are  slighted  or  badly  treated,  they  do  not  make 
a careful  mental  note  of  it  if  they  possess  the  charitable 
temper.”  In  a world  of  realism  we  can’t  avoid  injury,  in- 
sult, inequity,  and  injustice.  The  Lord,  knowing  we  would 
face  these  problems,  gives  us  the  great  assurance  in  Ro- 
mans 5:5  that  His  love  would  overwhelm  our  hearts  by 
the  indwelling  Spirit  of  God. 

The  ledger  can  be  cleared  of  traumatic  memories  and 
hurts  of  the  past  by  the  divine  love  of  God.  That  love  is 
so  powerful  that  we  can  be  immune  from  future  shocks 
that  may  come  to  us.  Love  thinketh  no  evil. 

Love  is  a poor  accountant.  It  would  prefer  to  have  a 
blank  page  in  our  “memory  bank”  than  record  all  the 
distasteful  things  that  happen  to  the  believer.  Thank  the 
Lord  for  such  a poor  bookkeeper  — divine  love. 


Dick  Mills  is  from  Hemet,  Calif.  This  article  was  copyrighted  in  1973 
by  Logos  International  Fellowship,  Inc.  Reprinted  with  permission  from 
Logos  Journal,  185  North  Avenue,  Plainfield,  N.J.  07060. 


The  brain  of  the  modern  man  has  been  compared  to  a 
complex  computer.  Information  is  constantly  being  fed 
into  it,  each  occurring  incident  in  life  is  stored  away  in  its 
inner  recesses. 

Many  behavorial  activities  are  a result  of  (or  result  in) 
the  recall  or  retrieving  of  data  in  the  memory  bank.  Paul, 
in  the  language  of  his  day,  used  a metaphor  concerning 
love  that  was  a description  of  an  accountant  filing  infor- 
mation into  a bookkeeping  system. 

First  Corinthians  13:5  says,  “Love  thinketh  no  evil.” 
The  word  Paul  used  for  “thinketh”  is  logidzomai  (pro- 
nounced log-id’ -zom-ahee).  This  word  is  traced  to  “logos.” 
Logos  is  defined  basically  as  “a  word-speech-declaration 
— a matter — an  account.”  Logidzomai  takes  the  word 
"account”  and  makes  it  “accountant.”  One  who  keeps 
records.  Life  is  one  big  ledger  with  our  minds  and  hearts 
recording  and  reacting  to  all  the  debits  and  credits  — 
positives  and  negatives  — the  pluses  and  the  minuses. 

Paul  is  saying  that  love  (agape),  the  divine  love  of  God 
in  our  heart  and  life  as  a fruit  of  the  Spirit,  doesn’t  take 
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Moses 
and  the 
Mennonites 


Now  Mennonites  in  America  were  becoming  prosperous 

and  a messenger  of  the  Lord  came  to  them  in  a burning  conviction 

that  would  not  be  consumed 

and  Mennonites  said  we  will  stop  and  see  why  this  flame  will  not  go  out. 

And  the  Lord  called  to  them  out  of  the  flame  Mennonites!  Mennonites! 
and  they  said  here  we  are 

and  the  Lord  said  take  your  shoes  off  and  stop  running;  you  are  on  holy  ground 

I am  the  God  of  Abraham  and  Moses  and  the  prophets  and  Jesus 

I have  seen  the  affliction  of  people  in  bondage 

I know  their  sufferings  and  I have  come  to  deliver  them 

come  I will  send  you  to  rulers  and  oppressive  structures 

that  you  may  bring  the  people  out  of  bondage. 


And  the  Mennonites  said  but  they  won’t  listen  to  us 

and  the  Lord  gave  signs  to  the  Mennonites;  signs  of  love  and  service 

given  in  the  name  of  Christ 

and  the  Lord  said  if  they  will  not  believe  you  for  the  sake  of  my  name 
they  may  believe  you  for  the  sake  of  your  service  and  compassion. 

A Paraphrase 

from  Exodus  3 and  4 But  Mennonites  said  O Lord  we  are  not  eloquent  people 

we  are  slow  to  speak  your  word  of  judgment  or  your  word  of  grace 
and  Hebrews  11  and  12  and  the  Lord  said  who  made  man’s  mouth  is  it  not  I 

now  therefore  go  and  I will  be  with  you. 


by  Peter  J.  Ediger 


And  the  Mennonites  said  O Lord  send  someone  else 

send  the  Baptists  or  the  Methodists  or  the  Presbyterians  or  the  Catholics 
they  are  more  in  number  and  in  power. 

Then  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  against  the  Mennonites  and  he  said 
aren’t  there  many  of  your  brothers  and  sisters  in  other  churches  and  religions 
I know  they  can  speak  well  and  moreover  they  are  waiting  for  you 
and  when  they  see  you  they  will  be  glad. 

Then  Mennonites  together  with  concerned  persons 
in  communities  around  the  world 
went  to  their  rulers  and  said 

Thus  says  the  Lord  the  God  of  Abraham  and  Moses  and  the  prophets  and  Jesus 
Let  my  people  go!  Let  my  people  go  from  oppression! 

By  faith  Mennonites  hid  for  decades  because  there  was  persecution 
and  some  escaped  the  sword. 

By  faith  Mennonites  when  they  were  grown  respectable  refused  to  be 
called  good  citizens  of  the  state  choosing  rather  to  share  ill-treatment 
with  the  oppressed  than  to  enjoy  the  fleeting  pleasures  of  sinful  exploitation 
they  considered  abuse  suffered  for  Christ  greater  wealth  than  all  the  treasures 
of  Western  civilization  for  they  looked  to  eternal  values. 

By  faith  they  moved  from  country  to  country  not  being  afraid  of  the  rulers 
for  tjiey  kept  their  eyes  on  a coming  kingdom. 

By  faith  they  followed  Jesus  rather  than  idolatrous  militarism. 

Therefore  since  we  are  surrounded  by  so  great  a cloud  of  witnesses 
let  us  lay  aside  every  weight  and  sin  which  clings  so  closely 
and  let  us  run  with  perseverance  the  race  that  is  set  before  us 
looking  to  Jesus  the  pioneer  and  perfector  of  our  faith. 
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what's  new  a( 
mennonite  broodcosks? 


Hi! 


I'm  Diane  Zimmerman,  and  here's 
what's  new  at  Mennonite  Broadcasts— 
developing  new  radio  formats  to  minis- 
ter to  homemakers. 

I'm  happy  to  be  a part  of  MBI's  team. 
And  what  an  eye-opener— all  the  letters 
. . . describing  the  hurts  of  individ- 
uals today. 

We're  planning  to  reach  even  more 
homemakers  with  the  love  of  God- 
through  live  interviews,  slice-of-life 
dramas,  etc.— capturing  interest . . . 
getting  right  to  the  center  of  needs  . . . 
bringing  healing  to  hurts  that  may  be 
carefully  concealed  and  denied. 

We  want  homemakers  to  reach  out 
to  Him. 

Because  He  cares, 

Diane 


MENNONITE  BROADCASTS,mc. 

Harrisonburg,  Va.  22801 

The  public  media  division  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 


church  news 


Congregational  Problem 
Identification,  Schaller 


Lyle  Schaller  talks  about  maturity  and  what 
it  brings  to  a congregation. 


"The  worshiping  congregation  as  an 
expression  of  the  worldwide  Christian 
church  is  more  alive  and  vital  than  at 
any  time  in  my  lifetime.  I am  much 
more  optimistic  about  the  congregation 
than  most  people  I meet.” 

“The  bigger  the  organization  (or 
congregation),  the  more  it  tends  to  run 
over  the  gentle  person.” 

“How  we  define  who  we  are  is  pivotal 
to  evangelism.” 

One  of  the  affirmations  Schaller  made 
was  that  the  small  congregation  is  by 
far  more  typical  than  the  large  congre- 
gation in  the  Christian  church  at  large. 
He  affirmed  the  Mennonite  Church  pat- 


tern of  smaller  congregations  and  indi- 
cated that  small  congregations  generally 
have  fewer  problems  than  the  larger 
ones.  Usually  he  is  called  as  a consultant 
to  larger  congregations  which  tend  to 
become  more  institution  than  congrega- 
tion. 

Ross  Bender,  executive  secretary  of 
MBCM,  commented  about  the  workshop: 
“We  are  grateful  for  a special  grant 
from  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  Association 
Fraternal  Activities  Funds  for  financial 
aid  to  provide  travel  assistance.  This 
workshop  is  an  important  step  in  helping 
conferences  to  assist  congregations  and 
in  refining  or  developing  our  own 
MBCM  staff  skills  and  services.” 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  workshop 
came  when  Arnold  Roth  of  the  MBCM 
staff  presented  the  new  Congregational 
Planning  and  Resource  Guide  to  the 
workshop  participants.  'Mailed  to  pastors 
about  Apr.  1,  the  thought  was  that  it 
would  be  helpful  for  conference  leaders 
to  know  about  the  contents  and  the  pur- 
pose of  this  new  resource  for  congrega- 
tional program  planning. 


Russian  Baptists  Report  Fruitful  Year 


Thirty-four  conference  and  congrega- 
tional ministries  leaders  from  across  the 
Mennonite  Church  — Alberta  to  Florida, 
eastern  Pennsylvania  to  Arizona  — filled 
room  200  of  Imperial  400  Motel  in 
Rosemont,  111.,  Mar.  19-21.  They  gath- 
ered in  a workshop  to  improve  their 
services  to  congregations.  Sponsor: 
Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Min- 
istries, Goshen,  Ind. 

Lyle  Schaller,  church  consultant  with 
Yokefellow  Institute,  Richmond,  Ind.,  the 
resource  person  for  the  workshop,  led 
discussions  and  experiences  concerned 
with  helping  congregations  identify  prob- 
lems and  solve  them,  develop  stronger 
internal  communications,  develop  their 
roles  and  identities,  develop  and  use 
goals,  call  pastors,  and  make  decisions. 

Howard  Zehr,  MBCM  associate  secre- 
tary, chaired  the  planning  committee  and 
the  workshop.  He  said,  “This  workshop 
grew  out  of  the  experience  some  of  us 
had  with  Lyle  Schaller  in  another  situa- 
tion. When  we  met  with  conference  min- 
isters last  fall  they  gave  us  a number  of 
concerns  and  we  took  these  concerns  to 
build  the  workshop  program.”  The  plan- 
ning committee  included  Ralph  Lebold, 
London,  Ont.;  Millard  Osborne,  Hesston, 
Kan.;  Roy  Koch,  Goshen,  Ind.;  and  Ross 
Bender,  MBCM  executive  secretary. 

In  addition  to  ten  conference  ministers 
and  eleven  Mennonite  Board  of  Con- 
gregational Ministries  commission  and 
staff  members,  eight  others  represented 
conferences  which  do  not  have  confer- 
ence ministers. 

There  were  a number  of  memorable 
Schaller  quotes: 


In  March  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee received  for  the  first  time  a news 
release  and  pictures  from  the  All  Union 
Council  of  Evangelical  Christians  and 
Baptists  (AUCECB)  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  Council  is  registered  with  the  Min- 
istry of  Religious  Affairs  in  Moscow. 

The  following  material  is  summarized 
from  the  release: 

— 1973  was  a fruitful  year  filled  with 
a variety  of  spiritual  events.  There  were 
over  5,000  baptisms  during  the  year.  At 
least  half  of  these  baptisms,  about  2,500 


persons,  took  place  in  the  Ukraine.  Four 
hundred  persons  were  baptized  in  Ka- 
zakhstan. 

— Reporting  on  the  life  of  the  Baptist 
Church  in  the  Rovenskaya  region,  P. 
Shatrov  said  that  “singing  churches 
might  be  an  apt  name  for  the  churches 
of  the  Rovenskaya  region.  Every  church 
has  one  and  some  have  two  choirs  with 
20  to  100  members.  There  are  also 
string  orchestras.” 

Every  week  there  are  three  to  five 
worship  services  in  the  church  each 


The  Choir  of  the  Church  of  Evangelical  Christians-Baptists  in  the  town  of  Zhdanov,  the  Ukraine. 
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lasting  from  two  to  three  hours.  During 
the  last  four  years  1,500  persons  have 
been  added  to  the  church  through  bap- 
tism in  the  Rovenskaya  area.  Shatrov 
reports  that  “among  the  new  converts 
there  are  always  many  young  people.” 

— 1975  is  the  30th  anniversary  of  the 
joining  of  the  Pentecostals  with  the  Un- 
ion of  Evangelical  Christians-Baptists. 
Shatrov  reported  that  of  the  120  churches 
of  the  Rovenskaya  region,  70  belong 
-to  the  Pentecostals,  approximately  30 
to  the  Evangelical  Christians-Baptists, 
and  20  are  mixed  ones  consisting  of 
Evangelical  Christians,  Baptists,  and 
Pentecostals. 

This  news  release  from  the  AUCECB 
from  Moscow  makes  no  reference  to  the 
dissident  Baptists  who  have  broken  away 
from  the  All  Union  Council  of  Evan- 
gelical Christians-Baptists  and  are  fre- 
quently called  the  Reform  Baptists.  A 
film.  The  Bitter  Cup,  has  recently  been 
released  in  England  depicting  the  life 
of  the  Reform  Baptists,  their  problems 
with  the  official  Baptist  Church 
(AUCECB),  and  persecution  by  the  state. 
— Peter  J.  Dyck,  MCC  Europe  and 
North  Africa  director 

Ella  May  Addresses 
Christian  Women's  Club 

Some  900  women  attended  Christian 
Women's  Club  meetings  from  Mar.  11 
to  13  in  the  Youngstown-Columbiana- 
Salem  area,  according  to  Ella  May  Miller, 
invited  speaker. 

“Many  of  the  900  who  attended  the 
four  meetings  were  new  timers,”  com- 
mented Ella  May,  Heart  to  Heart  speak- 
er for  Mennonite  Broadcasts. 

The  Christian  Women’s  Club  aims  to 
provide  an  opportunity  for  Christian 
fellowship,  spiritual  renewal,  and  out- 
reach to  non-Christian  women.  It  is  inter- 
denominational in  character  and  sponsors 
numerous  activities  such  as:  fellowship 
luncheons,  prayer  coffees,  Bible  studies, 
women’s  crafts,  as  well  as  village  mission- 
aries — couples  in  out-of-the-way  places. 

Prayer  is  an  integral  part  of  the  club’s 
activities.  At  each  luncheon,  the  name  of 
a village  missionary  is  placed  beside  each 
plate  as  a prayer  concern  for  the  coming 
month.  Meetings  for  nonprofessional  wom- 
en are  held  during  the  day  and  for  pro- 
fessional women  during  the  evening. 

Ella  May  noted  that  Heart  to  Heart 
has  been  of  help  to  a number  of  the 
women  present  and  to  their  husbands. 
One  of  the  women  said  her  husband  lis- 
tened to  the  broadcast  and  decided  to 
take  one  of  Ella  May’s  suggestions  liter- 
ally: He  took  her  out  to  dinner.  When 
she  asked,  “What’s  up?”  he  replied,  “Ella 
May  says  so.” 


Triennial  Sessions  Held 
in  South  America 

Mennonites  in  Brazil,  Paraguay,  and 
Uruguay  met  in  February  for  the  tri- 
ennial South  American  Conference  at 
Delta,  Uruguay,  the  newest  Mennonite 
settlement  in  the  country. 

The  conference  was  shadowed  by  the 
decision  of  the  seminary  board  and  dele- 
gates from  German-speaking  and  Span- 
ish-speaking congregations  a few  days 
earlier  to  move  the  Mennonite  seminary 
in  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  to  Asuncion, 
Paraguay. 

“The  closing  of  the  seminary  and  all 
that  results  from  this  was  a difficult  and 
sad  theme  of  this  conference,”  reported 
Peter  Pauls  of  Witmarsum,  Brazil,  in 
Der  Bote.  The  delegates  felt  that  con- 
tinuation of  an  educational  institution 
was  necessary  for  the  church’s  mission- 
ary witness  and  work  within  the  congre- 
gations. 

The  highlights  of  the  conference, 
Pauls  said,  were  the  speeches  by  David 
Schroeder  of  Winnipeg  and  the  discus- 
sions which  followed  them.  Schroeder, 
professor  of  New  Testament  and  phi- 
losophy at  Canadian  Mennonite  Bible 
College,  spoke  on  the  conference  theme, 
“Christ  Conquers.” 

Combined  choirs  from  Delta  and  Mon- 
tevideo sang  Franz  Schubert’s  Deutsche 
Messe,  and  the  youth  presented  a pro- 
gram the  final  evening. 

Conference  secretary  P.  S.  Neufeld 
of  Menno  Colony  in  Paraguay  reported 
226  young  people  in  the  conference  had 
been  baptized  during  the  past  year.  The 
conference  has  thirteen  German-speaking 
congregations  with  about  4,600  members. 

Elected  at  the  conference  were  Walter 
Thielmann,  chairman;  Heinrich  Patkau, 
vice-chairman;  and  P.  Klassen,  treasurer. 
Thielmann  and  Elder  H.  Dau  were 
named  as  delegates  to  the  General  Con- 
ference in  St.  Catharines,  Ontario,  in 
August. 

The  next  South  American  Conference 
will  be  in  1977  in  Brazil. 

The  conference  was  preceded  by  a 
ministers’  conference  at  the  seminary 
in  Montevideo  and  by  a youth  congress 
in  Foz  do  Iguacu,  Brazil,  with  230  young 
people  present. 

Delegates  from  Paraguay  and  Brazil 
at  the  South  American  Conference  noted 
economic  depression  in  Uruguay,  the 
drain  of  capital  into  foreign  countries, 
and  the  virtual  etid  of  stream  of  tourists 
that  once  flowed  into  the  “Switzerland 
of  South  America.”  Paraguayans  on  a 
tour  of  Montevideo  were  struck  by  the 
sight  of  the  university,  whose  doors 
are  now  closed,  and  a bridge  which  re- 
mained unfinished. 


However,  in  the  Delta  colony,  sixty 
miles  away,  delegates  found  a progres- 
sive settlement  with  growing  fields  and 
dairy  herds. 

Indian  Americans 
Request  Volunteers 

Two  Indian  American  agencies,  an 
Eastern  U.S.  tribal  group,  and  a provin- 
cial department  of  education  have  invited 
Mennonites  to  assist  them  in  restoring 
rights,  well-being,  and  identity  to  Indian 
Americans. 

As  part  of  its  first  major  involvement 
with  Indian  Americans,  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  hopes  to  supply 
several  staff  personnel  for  the  Coalition 
of  Eastern  Native  Americans  (CENA) 
and  the  Institute  for  the  Development  of 
Indian  Law,  both  located  in  Washington, 
D.C.  MCC  also  plans  to  channel  teach- 
ers to  Indian  schools  in  northern  Mani- 
toba and  to  an  Indian  community  in 
Robeson  County,  N.C. 

CENA,  which  represents  a little-known 
group  of  descendants  of  Indians  who 
lived  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  prior 
to  the  American  Revolution,  has  re- 
quested workers  with  skills  in  communica- 
tions, community  development,  and 
secretarial  services.  CENA  is  particu- 
larly interested  in  reaffirming  the  iden- 
tity of  250,000  Eastern  native  Americans, 
the  majority  of  whom  live  in  obscure 
rural  areas  to  which  they  once  retreated 
before  advancing  white  settlers.  Most  of 
the  people  are  not  recognized  as  Indians 
either  by  the  Federal  government  or  by 
the  states  in  which  they  live.  Because 
of  this  they  are  not  entitled  to  the  same 
legal  protection  and  services  accorded 
other  Indians.  CENA  serves  as  a com- 
munications link  between  member  tribes 
and  coordinates  the  services  of  state  and 
federal  agencies  which  may  be  available 
to  Eastern  Indian  communities. 

The  Institute  for  the  Development  of 
Indian  Law,  a nonprofit  research  orga- 
nization, needs  research  assistants.  As 
background  for  publishing  the  Education 
Journal  and  the  Legislative  Review,  the 
Institute  must  monitor  the  actions  of 
numerous  agencies  to  check  how  de- 
cisions affect  the  lives  of  Indian  people 
across  the  country.  The  Institute  is 
especially  concerned  with  treaty  rights, 
taxation  of  Indians,  and  recognition  of 
Indian  rights  with  respect  to  federal 
rights. 

Several  volunteers  may  begin  work 
with  Chief  Howard  Brooks  and  the  Tus- 
carora  Indians  in  Robeson  County,  N.C., 
who  are  struggling  for  federal  recogni- 
tion. According  to  Paul  Leatherman, 
MCC  North  America  director,  an  impor- 
tant concern  of  the  volunteers  may  be 
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reconciliation  between  various  Indian 
factions  and  between  Indians  and  whites 
in  the  area. 

Elementary  school  teachers  are  espe- 
cially needed  in  Indian  schools  in  north- 
ern Manitoba.  MCC  will  place  available 
teachers  in  these  schools  until  the  schools 
attract  fully  qualified  teachers  through 
their  regular  recruitment  channels. 

Associated  Seminaries 
Accreditation  Expanded 

The  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminaries  have  been  accredited  by  the 
North  Central  Association,  the  regional 
accrediting  agency  for  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. 

Accreditation  by  the  NCA  followed  a 
year  of  self-study  in  1972-73,  under 
the  direction  of  John  H.  Yoder,  and  a 
visit  by  a team  representing  both  the 
American  Association  of  Theological 
Schools  and  the  North  Central  Associa- 
tion in  October  of  1973.  The  full  accred- 
itation which  the  seminaries  already  held 
from  the  AATS  was  extended  also  for 
another  ten  years. 

The  self-study  gave  occasion  for  the 
seminaries  to  test,  refine,  and  update 
the  studies  of  the  “Dean’s  Seminar,” 
1966-68,  about  the  nature  and  vision 
of  theological  education  in  the  believers’ 
church  tradition.  The  findings  of  those 
studies  were  published  by  Dean  Ross  T. 
Bender  in  his  book.  The  People  of  God 
(Herald  Press,  1971). 

Accreditation  by  both  the  AATS 
and  the  NCA  provides  greater  flexibility 
in  the  recognition  and  transfer  of  credits 
to  other  schools.  For  example,  depending 
on  state  and  local  regulations,  it  may  be 
possible  for  a teacher  to  upgrade  his 
teaching  certificate  by  taking  a semester 
or  two  at  the  seminaries. 

Land  Around  Christopher 
Dock  School  Purchased 

The  first  step  in  a long-range  plan- 
ning program  of  major  proportions  to 
fulfill  its  local  goals  was  announced  by 
the  Franconia  Mennonite  Conference 
Council  of  the  Mennonite  Church  at  its 
Souderton,  Pa.,  headquarters  today. 

Agreements  of  sale  were  signed  which 
will  ultimately  bring  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  conference  a 108-acre  tract 
surrounding  the  present  40-acre  campus 
of  the  Christopher  Dock  Mennonite 
High  School  located  on  Forty  Foot  Road, 
near  Kulpsville.  The  property,  bounded 
by  Tomlinson,  Detwiler,  and  Gehman 
roads,  in  addition  to  Forty  Foot  Road, 
creates  an  important  assemblage  of  land 
in  this  area,  marked  by  a dramatic 


population  and  residential  expansion  in 
recent  years. 

The  announcement  indicated  the  land 
is  designed  to  serve  the  future  needs 
of  the  Franconia  Mennonite  Conference 
(which  includes  Mennonite  congregations 
located  primarily  in  Bucks,  Montgomery, 
and  nearby  counties)  after  that  portion 
required  by  the  educational  activities  of 
Christopher  Dock  Mennonite  High  School 
is  determined. 

Formerly  owned  by  the  National  Pub- 
lishing Company,  one  the  nation’s  larg- 
est publishers  of  Bibles,  the  tract  was 
“available  only  in  its  entirety,  which 
served  to  enlarge  our  vision  as  to  the 
exciting  possibilities  it  might  have  in 
enabling  us  to  achieve  our  wide  purpose 
of  serving  others  and  making  a mean- 
ingful contribution  to  the  life  of  this 
developing  area,”  Bishop  Richard  C. 
Detweiler,  moderator  of  the  conference 
said. 

Pellman  Teaches 
in  Sapporo 

An  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College  pro- 
fessor and  his  wife 
plunged  into  teach- 
ing only  one  week 
after  their  arrival 
in  Japan  for  a one- 
year  sabbatical. 

“Adjusting  to 
teaching  in  a com- 
pletely different 
setting  is  what  I 
fear  most,”  com- 
mented Hubert  R. 

EMC  English  professor  and  former 
chairman  of  his  department. 

Pellman  and  his  wife,  Mildred,  took  up 
teaching  assignments  early  this  month 
at  Hokusei  College  in  the  city  of  Sap- 
poro on  the  northern  Japanese  island  of 
Hokkaido.  He  will  teach  courses  on 
Shakespeare,  American  literature,  bibli- 
cal literature,  and  conversational  English, 
while  Mrs.  Pellman  will  teach  English 
conversation  courses  on  a part-time 
basis. 

“We  will  be  members  of  the  English 
department  and  will  teach  all  of  our 
courses  in  the  English  language,”  Pell- 
man said.  He  explained  that  all  Japanese 
students  are  required  to  study  English 
as  a foreign  language. 

“My  wife  and  I have  never  been 
abroad  and  so  we’ve  been  looking  for- 
ward to  spending  this  sabbatical  in  a 
foreign  country,”  Pellman  said.  “Our 
interest  in  Japan  was  stimulated  primarily 
by  our  contact  with  a missionary  couple 
— Charles  and  Ruth  Shenk  — who  spent 
part  of  their  furlough  at  EMC.” 


The  Shenks  and  a Japanese  couple 
who  studied  at  EMC  last  year  put  the 
Pellmans  in  touch  with  Hokusei  — a 
small  liberal  arts  college  where  the  En- 
glish department  is  headed  by  a leader 
in  the  Japan  Mennonite  Church.  Two 
other  faculty  members  are  Americans 
under  assignment  by  the  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions. 

“One  of  the  American  teachers,  Wes- 
ley Richards,  and  his  wife  will  help  us 
get  settled  in  Sapporo,”  Pellman  said. 
“This  includes  helping  me  with  the  gro- 
cery shopping  — something  that  scares 
me  a little,”  added  Mrs.  Pellman. 

Scholarly  Research 
Approved 

Three  Eastern  Mennonite  College 
professors  have  received  grants  from 
EMC’s  research  committee  for  special 
study. 

The  financial  assistance  will  enable 
biology  professor  Kenton  K.  Brubaker, 
chemistry  department  chairman  Glenn 
M.  Kauffman,  and  art  department 
chairman  Stanley  A.  Kaufman  to.  com- 
plete their  projects  earlier  than  first 
anticipated,  the  spokesman  said. 

Brubaker  is  compiling  a Sourcebook 
for  Agricultural  and  Community  De- 
velopment Workers  in  Tropical  America, 
which  will  be  published  by  the  research 
committee  next  fall. 

With  the  encouragement  of  social  ser- 
vice presonnel  in  tropical  areas,  the 
biology  professor  will  include  in  his 
source  book  reference  works,  trade  and 
research  periodicals,  and  sources  of  seeds 
and  agricultural  chemicals.  Brubaker 
spent  two  years  as  a horticulturist  and 
botanist  at  two  universities  in  Zaire 
and  has  made  three  visits  to  Haiti  as  a 
researcher  and  consultant. 

Kauffman  is  researching  the  structural 
effects  on  the  reactions  of  alkyl-substi- 
tuted cyclopentene  compounds.  He  al- 
ready presented  two  papers  at  scientific 
meetings  on  earlier  aspects  of  this  study. 
The  chemistry  department  chairman  plans 
to  complete  his  research  by  the  end  of 
the  summer,  with  the  results  expected 
to  be  published  in  a scientific  journal. 

The  art  department  chairman  has 
begun  compiling  a photographic  record 
of  historic  Amish  houses  in  his  native 
Holmes  County,  Ohio  — the  site  of  the 
largest  Amish  community  in  the  world. 
An  experienced  architectural  photogra- 
pher, Kaufman  will  identify  authentic 
early  Amish  houses,  photograph  all  ex- 
terior and  interior  features,  and  search 
for  old  photos  and  documents  relating 
to  the  buildings  to  preserve  raw  ma- 
terials for  future  study  before  the  houses 
disappear. 


Hubert  Pellman 


Pellman,  veteran 
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Summer  Seminars 
Announced  at  EMC 

Eastern  Mennonite  College’s  1974 
summer  school  program  will  include  six 
intercultural  seminars. 

An  intentional  community  seminar. 
May  21-June  13,  offered  for  the  first 
time  this  year,  will  combine  extended 
field  trips  to  various  communes  with  so- 
ciological analysis  of  the  communal  move- 
ment and  of  community  life  and  will  be 
directed  by  William  F.  Rushby. 

A seminar  in  Appalachia,  June  4-Aug. 
9,  will  be  directed  by  Ervin  J.  Mast,  as- 
sistant professor  of  sociology. 

Participants  in  the  popular  “Ojibwa 
Seminar”  will  “rough  it”  near  an  Ojibwa 
Indian  reservation  in  the  Canadian 
province  of  Manitoba  while  studying  sub- 
arctic ecology,  transcultural  education, 
wilderness  living,  and  the  Ojibwa  lan- 
guage and  culture.  It  will  be  led  for  the 
third  time  by  former  EMC  sociology  in- 
structor Roland  E.  Fisch,  June  20-Aug. 
20. 

“No  previous  knowledge  of  the  Span- 
ish language  is  necessary  for  the  Mexico 
Seminar,  May  22  to  June  12,”  reported 
seminar  director  Samuel  E.  Miller, 
chairman  of  the  modern  languages  de- 
partment. The  Mexico  program  will  in- 
clude visits  to  archaeological  ruins,  art 
centers,  Indian  markets,  bullfights,  and 
other  cultural  attractions  in  the  Mexico 
City  area.  Participants  will  also  study 
basic  oral  Spanish  and  the  culture, 
geography,  politics,  art,  and  literature 
of  Mexico. 

“Quebec  Seminar”  students  will  earn 
credit  in  the  French  language  or  Quebec 
literature  and  history  while  they  dis- 
cover the  French-Canadian  city  of  Que- 
bec by  attending  language  classes,  living 
with  a French-speaking  family,  and  en- 
joying field  trips.  Led  by  French  instruc- 
tor Carroll  D.  Yoder,  the  seminar  is 
open  only  to  students  with  two  years  of 
high  school  French  or  one  year  of  college 
French. 

An  Atlanta  program  for  education  stu- 
dents will  include  an  urban  sociology 
seminar  and  either  professional  orienta- 
tion or  supervised  teaching  for  prospec- 
tive teachers. 

The  professional  orientation  program, 
June  3-July  19,  will  provide  opportunities 
for  EMC  students  to  serve  as  teacher 
assistants  in  a weekly  group  seminar  will 
help  to  interpret  and  enrich  the  experi- 
ence. 

Seniors  preparing  to  teach  on  the 
secondary  level  will  be  involved  in  At- 
lanta schools,  June  3-A\rg.  2,  under  the 
supervision  of  an  approved  teacher  and 
college  supervisor. 

In  addition  to  the  six  intercultural 


experiences  this  summer,  EMC  will 
offer  for  the  second  year  a “Values  Ed- 
ucation Seminar,”  June  24-July  5.  De- 
signed for  teachers  in  public  and  private 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  the 
focus  of  the  seminar  will  be  on  the  mean- 
ing of  values  and  methods  for  helping 
students  in  the  valuing  process. 

This  on-campus  seminar  will  be  con- 
ducted within  the  framework  of  a com- 


A Mennonite  Arts  Festival  will  be 
held  on  Sunday  afternoon.  May  5,  at 
the  Cambridge  Shoppers’  Mall  (Hespel- 
er)  Kitchener,  Ont.  Hundreds  of  items 
will  be  exhibited  to  show  the  arts  and 
crafts  of  predominantly  Mennonite  artists. 
Past  will  blend  with  the  present  as  arti- 
cles lovingly  fashioned  by  past  generations 
are  displayed  along  with  those  of  present 
artisans.  Needlecraft,  rugs,  macrame, 
leather  craft,  toys,  puppets,  weaving, 
candlemaking,  flower  arranging,  painting, 
ceramics,  and  photography  will  be  some 
of  the  art  forms  displayed.  There  will 
be  books  by  Mennonite  authors.  Drama 
groups,  and  singing  groups  will  per- 
form throughout  the  four-hour  festival. 

The  12th  Annual  Mennonite  High 
School  Music  Festival,  hosted  by  Eastern 
Mennonite  High  School,  will  be  held  on 
the  Eastern  Mennonite  College  campus 
on  Apr.  20  and  21.  There  are  nine  high 
schools  participating  in  the  festival  — 
seven  from  the  United  States  and  two 
from  Canada.  Rehearsals  will  be  all  day 
Saturday  and  two  public  performances  on 
Sunday  at  3:00  and  7:00  p.m.  (identical 
programs)  in  the  EMC  chapel  audito- 
rium. Each  school  will  perform  separate- 
ly as  well  as  combined.  Doyle  Preheim, 
associate  professor  of  Music  at  Goshen 
College,  will  conduct  the  combined 
chorus.  On  Sunday  morning  each  of  the 
choruses  will  give  a program  in  local 
churches. 

Daniel  Hertzler,  editor  of  Gospel 
Herald,  author  of  Mennonite  Education: 
Why  and  How P and  acting  president  of 
the  Mennonite  Board  of  Education, 
addressed  the  Christopher  Dock  Menno- 
nite High  School  Parent  Teacher  Fellow- 
ship on  Apr.  8 in  the  school  auditorium, 
Lansdale,  Pa.  Hertzler  discussed  the 
topic,  “Is  Christian  Education  an  Al- 
ternative?” 

Elaine  Breckbill,  secretary  in  Tan- 
zania, left  there  on  Mar.  27.  After  trav- 
eling en  route,  she  plans  to  arrive  in 
the  States  on  Apr.  28.  Naomi  Weaver, 
nurse  in  Shirati,  also  left  Tanzania  at 
the  end  of  March.  She  is  traveling  with 
Elaine  and  plans  to  arrive  in  the  States 
on  the  same  date. 


mitted  affirmation  to  the  Christian  faith 
as  the  foundational  basis  for  developing 
any  system  of  values  in  daily  life  and 
experiences,  said  Jesse  T.  Byler,  chair- 
man of  the  education  department. 

Further  information  on  EMC’s  sum- 
mer seminars  and  the  on-campus  sum- 
mer school  program  is  available  from 
the  office  of  Daniel  Yutzy,  vice-president 
for  academic  affairs. 


A Leadership  Retreat  for  ministers 
of  the  Mennonite  churches  in  Alabama, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  northwest 
Florida  was  held  on  Mar.  1 and  2 at 
the  Citronelle  Baptist  Assembly  Grounds, 
Ala.  Twenty-two  ministers  from  the 
Mennonite  Church  (Lancaster,  Ohio  and 
South-Central  Districts,  and  the  General 
and  Conservative  conferences)  attended 
the  event,  which  had  as  its  theme,  “The 
Bible  and  Evangelism.”  A main  goal 
for  the  weekend  was  to  establish  rapport 
among  the  various  branches  of  the  Men- 
nonite Church  in  the  Gulf  States  area. 
Howard  Zehr,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  acted  as 
resource  person  and  Paul  Dagen  and 
Orlo  Kauffman  as  coordinators  of  the 
event.  Activities  included  lectures  and 
discussion  on  the  theme,  and  talk  about 
the  new  organizational  structure  of  the 
church. 

Fifty-four  Goshen  College  students 
are  displaying  artwork  in  the  annual  Go- 
shen College  student  art  exhibit,  showing 
now  through  Apr.  20  in  the  college  Good 
Library  art  gallery  and  Goshen  Holiday 
Inn.  Student  works  in  this  year’s  show 
include  photography,  ceramics,  paintings, 
weavings,  prints,  and  drawings.  An  exhi- 
bition tea  on  Mar.  31  opened  the  exhibit. 

An  Urban  Pastors’  Workshop  will  be 
sponsored  by  Home  Ministries  of  Eastern 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  from  Apr. 
22  to  24  at  Camp  Hebron.  Coordinators 
of  the  event  are  Chester  Wenger,  secre- 
tary of  Home  Ministries;  Dale  Stoltzfus, 
New  York  City  mission  area  superinten- 
dent; and  Paul  G.  Landis,  secretary  of 
Lancaster  Conference.  Resource  persons 
include  Don  Jacobs,  Jim  Johnson,  Dick 
Pannell,  Paul  S.  Landis,  Jose  Santiago, 
Wesley  Mast,  and  Macon  Gwinn. 

The  Belize  City  Mennonite  Church, 
Belize,  has  experienced  a 30  to  40  per- 
cent increase  in  attendance  of  Sunday 
school  and  Sunday  evening  services 
since  its  dedication  on  Dec.  16,  reported 
Henry  Buckwalter,  pastor.  Attendance 
numbers  100  to  130,  with  50  attending 
prayer  meeting,  and  25  coming  to  youth 
meeting.  Six  new  members  were  recently 
baptized,  bringing  the  total  active  na- 
tional membership  to  27.  Ten  more 
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persons  are  under  instruction.  “More 
important  than  numbers,  however,” 
wrote  Henry,  “is  our  desire  to  grow  in 
Christian  discipleship,  and  to  be  God's 
church  here  in  Belize.” 

A commemorative  transition  service 
will  be  held  at  the  Norris  Square  Men- 
nonite  Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on 
Apr.  28,  with  Luke  Stoltzfus,  mission 
superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia- 
Chester  area,  in  charge  of/-  the  service. 
Jose  Santiago  and  Paul  G.  Landis  will 
participate.  The  service  will  commemo- 
rate the  75  years  of  mission  involvement 
there,  and  will  recognize  the  transition 
from  a ministry  developed  by  whites 
to  the  ministry  now  being  carried  out  by 
and  for  Spanish-speaking  people.  The 
Spanish  congregation  belongs  to  Lan- 
caster Conference  and  is  a member  of 
the  Spanish  Council  of  Mennonite 
Churches. 

The  Christopher  Dock  Mennonite 
High  School  Fine  Arts  Festival  fea- 
tured approximately  400  pieces  of  stu- 
dent artwork,  including  several  pieces 
of  very  unique  sculpturing,  a musical 
program  by  the  Spring  Choir  and  Con- 
cert Band,  and  a display  of  home  econom- 
ics projects  on  Mar.  30.  “I  was  very 
pleased  with  the  high  quality  work  and 
the  creativity  expressed  by  the  students 
in  this  year’s  art  projects,”  commented 
Roland  Yoder,  art  instructor.  Besides 
the  sculpturing  which  was  initiated  this 
year,  the  exhibit  included  a variety  of 
unique  ceramic  objects,  photographs, 
sketchings,  and  watercolors  which  were 
produced  by  the  students  in  various  art 
classes. 

Six  new  Christians  were  baptized 
in  the  Sertzaozinho,  Brazil,  Mennonite 
Church  in  January.  Missionary  Harvey 
Graber  said,  “This  first  baptismal  class 
in  Sertzaozinho  since  they  have  been 
without  a pastor  was  a real  occasion  of 
rejoicing  and  encouragement.”  Ten  per- 
sons have  also  been  received  by  letter. 
Harvey  continues  a weekly  training  class 
for  congregational  leaders  in  Sertzao- 
zinho, 16  miles  from  where  the  Grabers 
live. 

Myron  Augsburger,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
will  lead  Bible  studies  for  the  annual 
consultation  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions’ workers  in  Europe.  The  meeting 
is  planned  from  Apr.  29  to  May  3 at 
Bienenberg  near  Basel,  Switzerland. 
Workers  participating  include  Wilda  and 
Robert  Otto,  Brussels;  Shirley  and  Men- 
no  Friesen,  London;  Ruthann  and  Mar- 
lin Miller  and  Lois  and  Robert  Witmer, 
Paris. 

Annabelle  (Mrs.  Lawrence)  Greaser 
died  on  Mar.  24  in  Goshen,  Ind.  She 
spent  her  childhood  in  India  with  her 
medical  missionary  parents,  the  G.  D. 
Troyers.  The  Greasers  served  with 
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Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  in  Puerto 
Rico  from  1953  to  1971.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  Goshen  College  Mennonite 
Church  on  Mar.  26. 

Pastor  Vasil  Magal  of  the  Slavic 
Evangelical  Church  and  speaker  for 
the  Russian  Mennonite  broadcast, 
preaches  once  a month  for  the  Brussels 
Mennonite  Church.  Missionary  Robert 
Otto  is  the  regular  preacher.  About  20 
adults  attend  the  Brussels  congregation 
of  which  half  are  men.  “Brother  Magal’s 
ministry  is  much  appreciated,”  wrote 
Wilda  Otto,  “and  it  gives  Bob  a needed 
break  since  he  is  increasingly  involved 
in  student  work.” 

Carl  Kreider, 
professor  of  econom- 
ics at  Goshen  Col- 
lege, has  been 
elected  an  honorary 
member  of  the  North 
Central  Association 
of  College  and  Sec- 
ondary Schools  at 
the  Mar.  26  meeting 
of  the  organization 
in  Chicago.  The  as- 
sociation I includes 
19  states  and  was  established  as  an  ac- 
creditation association  of  colleges  and 
secondary  institutions.  In  addition  to  its 
accrediting  function,  it  has  a research 
and  service  commission  and  a committee 
of  liberal  arts.  Kreider  has  been  on  the 
Goshen  College  faculty  since  1940,  where 
he  is  currently  professor  of  economics. 
He  has  served  as  dean,  acting  president, 
and  provost  at  Goshen  College. 

On  Mar.  24,  thirteen  persons  repre- 
senting six  households  agreed  to  become 
charter  members  of  a new  Mennonite 
congregation  in  the  Clearwater-St. 
Petersburg  area  of  Florida.  A group  of 
persons  living  in  the  area  has  been 
meeting  bi-weekly  for  several  months 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Paul  Yoder, 
of  2162  Dell  Ave.,  Clearwater,  and 
served  by  Nelson  E.  Kauffman,  2938 
Keene  Park  Drive,  Largo,  as  pastor.  A 
charter  membership  day  is  planned  for 
Apr.  21,  with  possible  reception  of  the 
congregation  into  the  Southeast  Conven- 
tion. It  is  expected  that  services  will 
be  held  every  Sunday  beginning  in 
September.  The  congregation  is  cur- 
rently meeting  in  homes.  Persons  plan- 
ning to  move  to  Florida  or  to  spend  the 
winter  here  are  invited  to  consider  the 
Clearwater-St.  Petersburg  area  and  to 
share  in  this  congregation  and  its  wit- 
ness. 

Pastor  Henry  G.  Whatley  has  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  of  the  First  Menno- 
nite Church  of  St.  Petersburg  to  become 
its  pastor  and  moved  into  the  parsonage 
at  2701  13th  St.  S.,  on  Apr.  1.  He  has 
lived  in  the  First  Mennonite  Church 


community  for  some  years  while  serv- 
ing another  congregation  in  Clearwater. 
The  congregation  has  been  served  by 
Amos  Graber  of  Sarasota  since  the 
resignation  of  Paul  Zehr. 

Ron  Kraybill,  a Goshen  College  ju- 
nior from  Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  was  selected 
winner  of  the  Indiana  State  Peace  Ora- 
torical contest,  held  in  March.  He  ad- 
vanced to  the  state  event  after  winning 
the  Goshen  College  Peace  Oratorical 
contest.  He  will  now  represent  Indiana 
in  the  national  college  peace  contest 
planned  for  later  this  spring.  In  the  Go- 
shen College  competition  Kraybill  spoke 
on  The  Story  of  a People,  and  was 
awarded  a $40  first  place  prize. 

Bequests  totaling  $7,500  have  been 
received  from  an  Iowa  husband  and  wife. 
Donors  were  the  late  Arthur  C.  and  Vina 
Gingerich,  natives  of  Wellman,  Iowa.  The 
late  Mr.  Gingerich  died  in  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  in  November  1970,  at  the  age  of 
80.  His  wife  died  at  Mercy  Hospital, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa,  in  June  1971,  at  the 
age  of  76.  The  gifts  will  be  used  for 
operations  of  the  Center  for  Discipleship. 

New  members  by  baptism:  eleven  at 
West  Union,  Parnell,  Iowa;  eight  at 
Grace,  Phoenix,  Ariz.;  eight  at  Methac- 
ton,  Worcester,  Pa.;  eleven  at  Bethany, 
East  Earl,  Pa.;  two  by  baptism  and  three 
by  confession  of  faith  at  Roselawn,  Elk- 
hart, Ind. 


readers  say 

Su  bmissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  comment 
on  printed  articles. 

I read  with  interest  Harold  Bauman’s  article, 
“The  Meaning  of  Church  Membership”  (Mar. 
19),  and  feel  very  supportive  of  his  position. 

I am  somewhat  troubled  by  the  paragraphs 
following  the  heading  "Nonresident  Member  a 
Contradiction.  It  isn  t that  I take  issue  with  his 
observation.  It  is  that  I happen  to  be  a non- 
resident member  and  the  only  other  option  at 
the  present  would  be  to  relinquish  membership 
in  the  Mennonite  Church.  We  participate  actively 
in  the  local  Presbyterian  congregation,  but 
they  understand  and  accept  our  allegiance  to 
the  Mennonite  Church.  In  addition  we  participate 
m a small  group  of  “God’s  people  who  will  be 
those  persons  who  will  help  to  facilitate  our 
commitment.”  I am  not  at  all  sure  that  this 
kind  of  “split  personality"  is  consistent  with 
Harold’s  concepts. 

Perhaps  the  Mennonite  Church  could  create  a 
kind  of  “general  membership”  for  persons  like 
us  who  value  our  Mennonite  heritage  and  under- 
standings and  don’t  want  to  give  them  up,  but 
whose  location  makes  it  impossible  to  participate 
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in  a Mennonite  congregation.  In  that  way  we 
would  not  inflate  a distant  congregation’s  en- 
rollment or  membership  statistics,  but  we  could 
still  remain  active  and  involved  in  denomina- 
tional interests,  programs,  and  concerns. 

We  shall  be  watching  for  comments  from 
other  “nonresident  members”  whose  ideas  might 
help  us  find  the  best  solution  to  a situation 

like  ours.  — William  R.  Zuercher,  Harland,  Ky. 

• 0 • 

I have  been  putting  off  stating  my  apprecia- 
tion for  the  Gospel  Herald.  Two  recent  articles, 
“The  Meaning  of  Church  Membership”  (Mar. 
19)  and  “Menno  Speaks  to  Me”  (Mar.  26) 
prompted  me  to  write.  The  contents  of  these 
articles  have  been  very  helpful  to  me  and 
should  prove  beneficial  to  congregations  who 
are  taking  a look  at  the  meaning  of  member- 
ship and  the  Anabaptist  vision. 

In  general  I find  the  paper  very  informative. 
The  editors  of  the  Gospel  Herald  (past  and 
present)  must  be  commended  for  the  contribu- 
tion the  Herald  has  offered  over  the  years.  May 
it  continue  to  carry  the  denominational  torch.  — 
Leon  H.  Buckwalter,  Oxford,  N.J. 

An  important  word  was  omitted  in  the  edit- 
ing of  my  article  (“Let’s  Go  to  Prison,”  Mar. 
12).  It  was  the  word  “mature”  in  the  sentence 
“there  is  a place  for  Christian  women  in  visita- 
tion, especially  among  the  younger  men."  I 
had  in  mind  mature,  motherly  Christian  wom- 
en visiting  with  their  husbands,  or  perhaps  older 
single  or  widowed  women  with  years  of  experi- 
ence in  working  with  young  people.  I feel 
that  person-to-person  visiting  by  young  single 
women  or  young  married  women  without  their 
husbands  can  create  problems  both  for  the  pris- 
oner and  the  visitor. 


I would  appreciate  having  this  correction  ap- 
pear in  Gospel  Herald.  — Amelia  Mueller, 
Halstead,  Kan. 

• • • 

I read  the  news  report  in  the  Mar.  26  issue 
about  the  “Dutch  Churches  Reject  Underground 
Evangelism”  (p.  265).  You  have  stated  Richard 
Wurmbrand’s  description  has  not  been  supported 
by  facts,  according  to  the  conclusion  of  a com- 
mittee of  the  Dutch  churches. 

What  is  the  difference  between  Richard  Wurm- 
brand,  Glendale,  Calif.,  and  Underground 
Evangelism,  Los  Angeles,  Calif  ? Representatives 
of  this  group  are  showing  pictures  and  receiving 
offerings  in  our  Mennonite  churches.  — Orie  M. 
Conrad,  Albany,  Ore. 

Editor’s  note 

The  two  organizations  both  claim  to  be  en- 
gaged in  smuggling  literature  into  communist 
countries.  As  described  by  Gerald  Studer  in 
“Bibles  for  Smuggling"  ( Gospel  Herald,  Dec.  5, 
1972,  pp.  983-985).  U.E.  is  possibly  more  effec- 
tive in  actually  getting  Bibles  into  the  countries 
than  is  Wurmbrand. 

“In  the  judgment  of  many  sincere  and 
evangelical  Christians”  wrote  Studer,  “the  work 
of  Bible  smuggling  is  not  entirely  praiseworthy. 
In  fact,  it  is  highly  blameworthy  in  many  cases 
. . . for  it  aggravates  the  already  precarious 
situation  of  the  Christians  in  communist  coun- 
tries.” 

He  wrote  further,  “Christians  should  beware 
of  being  taken  in’  by  magazines  whose  flam- 
boyant claims  and  sensational  stories  and  pic- 
tures are  designed  as  bait  to  win  the  support  of 
their  readership.” 

• • « 

I really  appreciated  your  article,  “Mission- 
aries Learn  from  Indians,”  an  interview  with 


Malcolm  and  Esther  Wenger  (Feb.  19,  pp. 
148,  149).  I have  a strong  interest  in  the 
American  Indian  and  how  he  has  been  treated 
by  us  whites,  even  as  missionaries.  I was  hap- 
py to  see  that  some  are  openminded  enough 
to  see  the  good  in  the  Indian  culture  and  didn’t 
try  to  force  the  Indians  into  a white  man’s 
society.  I look  forward  to  hearing  about  other 
mission  work  with  the  Indians  as  this  is  an  area 
we  all  should  be  better  informed  in.  — Robert 
M.  Eshleman,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


births 

"Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord"  (Psalm  127:3) 

Bontrager,  Duane  and  Peggy  (Moore),  Nap- 
panee,  Ind.,  first  child,  Maria  Jo,  Feb.  26, 
1974. 

Bontrager,  John  R.  And  Zoraida  (Picado), 
Goshen,  Ind.,  first  child,  John  Michael,  Feb.  3, 
1974. 

Ehst,  Ken  and  Ann  (Derstine),  Bally,  Pa., 
first  child,  Kendall  Ryan,  Mar.  28,  1974. 

Gerber,  Steve  and  Grace  Marie  (Souder), 
Rabat,  Morocco,  first  child,  Tamara  Lynn,  Nov. 
23,  1973. 

Gomez,  Robert  and  Alta  (Kiser),  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  second  son,  Dennis  Eugene,  Feb.  5, 
1974. 

Knicely,  Boyd  and  Mabel  (Gingerich),  Flint, 
Mich.,  first  child,  Sue  Ann,  Mar.  23,  1974. 

Miller,  Leon  R.  and  Mary  Beth  (Yoder), 

, , first  child,  Anthony  Gail,  born 

Feb.  26,  1974;  received  for  adoption  on  Mar.  4, 
1974. 

Neer,  Philip  and  Shan  (Patrick),  West  Liberty, 
Ohio,  third  child,  second  son,  Patrick  Philip, 
Dec.  21,  1973. 

Nunemaker,  Robert  and  Gwen  (Wenger), 
Goshen,  Ind.,  first  child,  Stacy  Lyn,  Mar.  19, 
1974. 

Rudnicki,  Larry  and  Jan  (Klostermeier), 
Golden,  Colo.,  fifth  child,  third  son,  Daniel  Lee, 
Mar.  16,  1974. 

Schrock,  David  and  Jeanne  (Nafziger),  Arch- 
bold, Ohio,  second  daughter,  Anna  Jean, 
Mar.  5, 1974. 

Smoker,  Dale  and  Ruth  Anna  (Kauffman), 
Cochranville,  Pa.,  fourth  child,  third  daughter, 
Debra  Joy,  Mar.  15,  1974. 

Yothers,  Abram  and  Brenda  (Bergey),  Tel- 
ford, Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Sheila 
Lynn,  Mar.  27,  1974. 

Zehr,  Joseph  and  Malinda  (Zehr),  Lowville, 
N.Y.,  first  child,  Eric  Joseph,  Mar.  14,  1974. 


marriages 

May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes  estab- 
lished by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six  months' 
free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to 
those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald  if  the 
address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Berkey  — Nofziger.  — Michael  Lynn 
Berkey,  Salem,  Ore.,  Salem  cong.,  and  Cheryl 
Jean  Nofziger,  Lebanon,  Ore.,  Lebanon  cong., 
by  John  Willems,  Mar.  22,  1974. 

Coon  — Armstrong.  — Roland  Coon,  Wau- 
seon,  Ohio,  North  Clinton  cong.,  and  Grace 
Armstrong,  Archbold,  Ohio,  Central  cong.,  by 
Charles  H.  Gautsche,  Mar.  23,  1974. 

Delp  — Leatherman.  — Michael  Delp, 
Perkasie,  Pa., Blooming  Glen,  cong.,  and  Bernice 
Leatherman,  Pipersville,  Pa.,  Deep  Run  East 
cong.,  by  David  F.  Derstine,  Jr.,  Apr.  6,  1974. 

Leininger  — Grieser.  — Edward  Leininger, 
Archbold,  Ohio,  Lutheran  Church,  and  June 
Grieser,  Arch  bold,  Ohio,  Central  cong.,  by 
Charles  H.  Gautsche,  Mar.  29,  1974. 

Mikel  — Blocher.  — Brian  Mikel,  Syra- 


I lived  it  up... 

the  rest  I left 
to  my  children. 


That's  one  person's  closing 
comment  on  life.  What 
will  yours  be? 

Have  you  taken  the  time 
to  write  a will  and  to 
consider  the  work  of  the 
church? 

Making  God's  work  a part 
of  your  will  can  be  the  most 
rewarding  decision  of  your 
life. 
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cuse,  Ind.,  and  Brenda  Blocher,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
both  from  the  Yellow  Creek  cong.,  by  Mahlon 
D.  Miller,  Mar.  23,  1974. 

Nussbaum  — Kuhns.  — Philip  Nussbaum, 
Mt.  Eaton,  Ohio,  Kidron  cong.,  and  Ruth  Kuhns, 
Apple  Creek,  Ohio,  Longenecker  cong.,  by  Bill 
Detweiler,  Mar.  23, 1974. 


obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  those  who  are  bereaved. 

Sauder,  William  Richard,  son  of  J.  Paul  and 
Alice  (Shenk)  Sauder,  was  born  at  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  May  24,  1932;  died  of  cancer  at  Richmond, 
Va.,  Mar.  17,  1974;  aged  41  y.  9 m.  21  d.  In 
1952  he  was  married  to  Grace  Kerr,  who  sur- 
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vives.  Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (William  Ronald, 
James  Richard,  and  Robert  Lloyd),  his  parents’ 
3 brothers  (Joseph,  John,  and  Donald),  and  one 
sister  (Anne  Siegrist).  He  was  a member  of  the 
First  Mennonite  Church  in  Richmond.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Warwick  River  Men- 
nonite Church  on  Mar.  19,  in  charge  of  John  H. 
Shenk,  George  R.  Brunk,  and  Paul  Wenger. 

Short,  Mary,  daughter  of  John  H.  and  Leah 
(Short)  Miller,  was  born  at  Wauseon,  Ohio,  June 
13,  1885;  died  at  Defiance,  Ohio,  Nov.  4,  1973- 
aged  88  y.  4 m.  22  d.  On  Feb.  15,  1906,  she 
was  married  to  Andrew  Short,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  6 daughters  (Luella  — Mrs.  Melvin 
Yoder,  Viola — Mrs.  Olen  Rufenacht,  Lillie, 
Beulah  — Mrs.  Levi  Troyer,  Florence — Mrs. 
Elton  Aeschliman,  and  Martha  — Mrs.  David 
Miller)  and  3 sons  (Harold,  Elden,  and  Law- 
rence). She  was  preceded  in  death  by  a son 
(Verden),  a daughter  (Mary  Jane— Mrs.  Paul 
Holsopple),  and  2 brothers  (Uriah  and  Henry). 
She  was  a member  of  the  West  Clinton  Menno- 
nite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Nov.  6,  in  charge  of  E.  B.  Frey  and  Edward 
Diener;  interment  in  the  Pettisville  Cemetery. 

Smith,  Arthur  C.,  son  of  Perry  and  Suzanna 
(Brenneman)  Smith,  was  born  at  Plainview, 
Tex.,  Sept.  15,  1910;  died  of  cancer  at  St.  Rita’s, 
Lima,  Ohio,  Mar.  9,  1974;  aged  63  y.  5 m. 
22  d.  In  Aug.  1936  he  was  married  to  Mary 
E.  Tucker,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one 
daughter  (Edith— Mrs.  David  Briggs),  3 sons 
(Nelson  E.,  Linden  A.,  and  Roy  D ),  8 grand- 
children, 3 sisters  (Emma— Mrs.  LeRoy  Shirk, 
Mrs.  Clara  Dangler,  Ruth  — Mrs.  Norman 
Kraus),  and  a brother  (Norman  O.).  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Salem  Mennonite  Church-  Fu- 
neral services  were  held  at  the  Harter  Funeral 
Home,  Delphos,  Ohio,  Mar.  12,  in  charge  of 
Harold  Good  and  Fred  Miller;  interment  in  the 
Pike  Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Snider,  Mary  Sylvia,  daughter  of  Ephriam 
and  Lucinda  (Hallman)  Snider,  was  born  in 
Waterloo  Township,  Apr.  11,  1901;  died  after 
a lengthy  illness  at  K-W  Hospital,  Kitchener, 
Ont„  Mar.  6,  1974;  aged  72  y.  10  m.  23  d.  On 
May  21,  1966,  she  was  married  to  Solomon  Geh- 
man,  who  preceded  her  in  death  in  Aug.  1969. 
Surviving  are  2 sons  (J.  Stanley  and  A.  Leonard). 
She  was  a member  of  the  Preston  Mennonite 
Church,  Cambridge,  Ont.,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Mar.  9,  in  charge  of  Rufus  Jutzi; 
interment  in  the  Pioneer  Park  Cemetery. 

Ware,  Loren  E.,  son  of  Edwin  and  Ida  (Eber- 
hard),  Ware,  was  born  at  Morley,  Mich.,  Dec.  4, 
1880;  died  of  a heart  attack  at  Mendon,  Mich., 
Mar.  14,  1974;  aged  93  y.  3 m.  10  d.  On  Aug. 
25,  1935,  he  was  married  to  Nora  S.  Evarts, 
who  preceded  him  in  death  on  Nov.  8,  1970. 
Surviving  are  one  stepson  (LeRoy  Evarts)  and 
one  brother  (A.  Earl  Ware).  He  was  a member 
of  the  South  Colon  Church.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  the  Schipper  Funeral  Home  in  charge 
of  Dean  Brubaker;  interment  in  the  South  Colon 
Cemetery. 

Wert,  Anna  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  J»hn  G. 
and  Cora  S.  (Huber)  Martin,  was  born  in  Lan- 
caster Co.,  Oct.  8,  1922;  died  at  her  home  in 
Neffsville,  Mar.  19,  1974;  aged  51  y.  5 m.  11  d. 
On  April  6,  1947,  she  was  married  to  Earl 
Wert,  who  survives.  She  is  also  survived  by  2 
sons  (James  M.  and  Donald  M.),  2 daughters 
(June  Elizabeth  and  Doris),  her  father,  a sister 
(Elva  — Mrs.  Norman  Kready),  and  a brother 
(Abram  H ).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her 
mother.  She  was  a member  of  the  North  End 
Mennonite  Church  at  Neffsville,  Pa.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Landis  Valley  Menno- 
nite Church  on  Mar.  22,  in  charge  of  James  M. 
Shank  and  Willis  F.  Detweiler;  interment  in  the 
Landis  Valley  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Ammon  S.,  son  of  Jonathan  and  Lydia 
(Custer)  Yoder,  was  born  in  Somerset  Co.,  Pa., 
Dec.  2,  1892;  died  at  Hollsopple,  Pa.,  Mar.  20, 
1974;  aged  81  y.  3 m.  18  d.  On  May  15,  1926, 


he  was  married  to  Elda  Kaufman,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  4 sons  (Noah,  Paul,  Marlin, 
and  Merle),  5 daughters  (Bernice  — Mrs.  Lowell 
Alwine,  Emma  May  — Mrs.  Ernest  Alwine, 
Dorothy,  Twila  — Mrs.  Maynard  Thomas,  Erma 
— Mrs.  Carl  Kauffman),  31  grandchildren,  3 
great-grandchildren,  a brother  (Harry  J.),  and 

2 sisters  (Mrs.  Catherine  Shetler  and  Mrs. 
William  Saylor).  He  was  preceded  by  4 brothers 
and  4 sisters.  He  was  a member  of  the  Blough 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Mar.  23,  in  charge  of  Winston  J.  Martin 
and  Harry  C.  Blough;  interment  in  the  church 
cemetery. 

Yoder,  Annie,  daughter  of  William  J.  and  Alice 
(Stahl)  Sala,  was  born  in  Conemaugh  Twp., 
Pa.,  Mar.  20,  1892;  died  at  Memorial  Hospital, 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  Mar.  12,  1974;  aged  81  y.  11  m. 
20  d.  On  July  26,  1914,  she  was  married  to 
Harry  J.  Yoder,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  2 daughters  (Effie  and  Mary),  4 sons  (Harry 
K.,  William  J.,  Raymond  Dean,  Robert  J.),  14 
grandchildren,  4 great-grandchildren,  5 brothers 
(Ammon,  George,  Henry,  Calvin,  William),  and 

3 sisters  (Mrs.  Maggie  Thomas,  Lizzie — Mrs. 
Robert  Gindlesperger,  and  Mrs.  Emma  Mc- 
Daniels). She  was  a member  of  the  Kaufman 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Mar.  15,  in  charge  of  Stanley  R.  Freed 
and  Don  Speigle;  interment  in  Blough  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Martin  M.,  was  born  in  McPherson 
Co.,  Kan.,  Mar.  30,  1888;  died  at  Inman  Retire- 
ment Home,  Mar.  26,  1974;  aged  85  y.  11  m. 
26  d.  On  Mar.  17,  1910,  he  was  married  to  Mary 
Anna  Butz,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
sons  (Reuben  H.  and  Paul  M.),  4 daughters  (Mrs. 
O.  J.  Yoder,  Mrs.  Ira  Hockett,  Mrs.  N.  A. 
Schmidt,  Mrs.  Robert  Eshnaur),  17  grandchildren, 
and  13  great-grandchildren.  He  was  a member 
of  Pleasant  Valley  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Mar.  28,  in  charge 
of  Robert  O.  Zehr  and  Waldo  Miller;  interment 
in  the  adjoining  church  cemetery. 

Zuercher,  Elliott  Howard,  son  of  E.  E. 
and  Anna  (Howard)  Zuercher,  was  born  at 
Elida,  Ohio,  June  11,  1908;  died  suddenly  of 
a heart  attack  at  Newport  News,  Va.,  on  Feb. 
18,  1974;  aged  65  y.  8 m.  7 d.  On  Sept.  8, 
1929,  he  was  married  to  Edna  Roth,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Warren  Howard 
and  William  Robert),  3 daughters  (Delma  Jean 

— Mrs.  Alfred  G.  Brenneman,  Shirley  Pauline 

— Mrs.  Michael  Cannon,  and  Katheryn  Eliza- 
beth — Mrs.  Carl  Brubaker),  9 grandchildren, 

2 great-grandchildren,  2 brothers  (Harold  and 
Robert),  and  one  sister  (Mildred  — Mrs.  Charles 
Troyer).  He  was  a member  of  Providence  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
in  charge  of  Wesley  Boyer  and  Lloyd  Weaver, 
Jr.;  interment  in  the  adjoining  cemetery. 


Cover  photo  by  Paul  Schrock;  p.  325,  H.  Armstrong 
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calendar 


Homecoming,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  Apr.  26-28. 

Gulf  States’  Conference,  Des  Allemands,  La.,  May  4,  5. 
South  Central  Mennonite  Conference,  Hydro,  Okla. 
July  19-21. 

Region  I Meeting,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  July  23-26. 

Region  III  Convention,  Milford,  Neb.,  July  26-28. 
Region  II  Meeting,  Southeast  Idaho,  Aug.  2-4. 

Region  V Meeting,  Christopher  Dock  High  School, 
Lansdale,  Pa.,  Aug.  8-10. 

Iowa-Nebraska  District  Conference  at  First  Mennonite 
Church,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  Aug.  13-15. 

Region  IV  Meeting,  Elida,  Ohio,  Aug.  16,  17. 
Centennial  Mennonite  Festival,  Wichita,  Kan.,  Oct. 
11-13. 
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items  and  comments 


Baldwin  Calls  for  Peace,  Love 

Author  James  Baldwin  appealed  to 
adults,  black  and  white,  to  put  peace  and 
love  into  action  for  the  sake  of  the 
world’s  children. 

“Our  morality  is  what  the  children 
watch,”  the  black  novelist  and  civil 
rights  activist  said.  “We  speak  of  peace 
and  they  see  the  newspapers  and  tele- 
vision. They  want  to  know  why,  if  we 
love  them,  we  don't  change  the  world. 

Mr.  Baldwin  spoke  at  the  Episcopal 
Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine  after 
receiving  the  third  in  a series  of  Cen- 
tennial Medals  honoring  men  and  women 
in  the  arts. 

Standing  in  the  cathedral’s  huge  pulpit, 
Mr.  Baldwin  noted  that  he  had  given  up 
preaching  for  writing  when  he  was  17. 

A native  of  New  York  City’s  Harlem,  the 
author’s  father  was  a preacher.  He 
started  out  in  the  same  path. 

Religion’s  Decline  in  Urban  Area 

A Southern  Baptist  home  missions  ex- 
pert has  pointed  to  a peculiar  trend  in 
American  life  — as  people  move  into 
urban  areas  from  the  countryside,  many 
city  churches  are  closing  their  doors  rath- 
er than  prospering. 

This  is  one  indication  that  “those  who 
believe  in  and  practice  the  Christian 
faith  in  America  today  are  in  the  minor- 
ity.” said  Don  Mabry,  director  of  the  de- 
partment of  survey  and  special  studies 
for  the  SBC  Home  Mission  Board  in 
Atlanta. 

Mr.  Mabry,  who  recently  surveyed  a 
deteriorating  area  of  Dallas  at  the  re- 
quest of  Highland  Baptist  Church,  com- 
mented that  “the  term  ‘Christian  Amer- 
ica’ simply  isn’t  true  anymore,”  because 
America  today  is  largely  peopled  with 
those  “whose  life-style  simply  has  no 
room  for  spiritual  things.” 

He  described  them  as  people  who  “are 
busy  making  money  or  doing  the  things 
they  think  are  bringing  them  happiness. 
But  they  are  among  the  most  frustrated 
of  people.” 

UCC  Group  Challenges  Church 

More  than  30  United  Church  of  Can- 
ada theologians,  ministers,  and  lay  per- 
sons have  charged  their  denomination 
with  relying  too  much  on  political  and 
economic  approaches  and  not  enough  on 
theology  and  Scripture.  The  “concerned 
members  of  the  UCC”  challenged  the 
church  to  reaffirm  the  “Christian  faith  in 
a situation  of  widespread  confusion  and 
uncertainty.” 

The  group  said  it  is  concerned  that 


many  pronouncements  made  in  the  name 
of  the  UCC  “have  been  giving  the 
impression  that  our  church  has  compro- 
mised its  theological  integrity  and  casu- 
ally ignored  essential  beliefs. 

“In  the  valid  struggle  to  relate  the 
gospel  to  contemporary  life,  many  have  un- 
critically identified  novelty  with  truth  and 
have  fallen  prey  to  doctrinal  distortion. 
We  urgently  call  our  church  to  a more 
serious  commitment  to  its  theological 
foundations  and  to  a more  positive  affirma- 
tion of  Christian  faith. 


Says  Media  Ignores  Blacks 

The  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson  has  accused 
the  news  media  of  systematically  ignoring 
the  views  of  blacks  in  public  matters  and 
of  exaggerating  their  degenerate  elements 
in  society. 

“There  are  8.5  million  blacks  who  go 
to  work  every  day  — we  are  a large  part 
of  the  working  force  — but  these  are  not 
the  blacks  we  ever  get  to  know  in  the 
media,”  he  told  a news  conference  at 
the  National  Association  of  Broadcasters 
(NAB)  convention  in  Houston. 

Mr.  Jackson,  leader  of  the  Chicago-based 
Operation  PUSH,  called  the  NAB  “the 
epitomy  of  institutionalized  racism  in  this 
country.”  He  held  that  the  only  black 
speaker  on  the  three-day  program.  Rep. 
Barbara  Jordan  (D.-Tex.),  was  picked  be- 
cause of  pressures  on  NAB  by  black 
groups. 

The  Slower-Paced  Dakotas 

“Come  to  the  Dakotas.  They’re  a good 
place  to  live,  to  work,  to  raise  a family. 
The  pace  is  slower.  The  costs  are  less. 
You  can  know  your  neighbor.”  This  pitch 
was  heard  on  the  campus  of  Bethel  Col- 
lege, in  suburban  Arden  Hills,  and  it  came 
not  from  a public  official  or  tourist  pro- 
moter but  from  a clergyman. 

The  Rev.  William  Damberg,  a Brook- 
ings, S.D.,  pastor,  was  sent  to  the  college 
to  sell  the  virtues  of  North  Dakota  and 
South  Dakota  by  the  Dakota  District  of 
the  Baptist  General  Conference.  The  con- 
ferences operate  the  college.  Mr.  Damberg 
also  distributed  a statement  on  “Laity 
Calling,”  which  declared,  “All  Christians 
are  called  by  God  to  be  His  servants. 

. . . The  Dakotas  beckon  your  considera- 
tion and  prayer.” 

Free  Churches’  Competition 

A sharp  call  to  Free  churches  to  stop 
competing  with  each  other  at  the  local 
level  was  made  by  the  general  secretary 
of  the  Free  Church  Federal  Council,  the 


Rev.  George  A.  Mann,  in  an  address  to  its 
national  congress  in  Coventry,  England. 

Mann  said  in  one  area  there  were  five 
Free  churches  within  100  yards — one  had 
a congregation  of  four  and  another  had 
a congregation  of  six. 

Pastor  and  Congregation  Search  Together 

Richard  C.  Stazesky,  pastor  of  the 
Brandywine-Trinity  United  Methodist 
Church  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  composes 
his  sermons  each  Sunday  morning  with 
the  help  of  the  congregation. 

Mr.  Stazesky  steps  down  from  the 
pulpit  on  Sunday  morning  and  poses  a 
problem,  asks  some  questions  about  how 
to  solve  the  problem  in  the  light  of  the 
Christian  belief,  and  then  the  congrega- 
tion and  the  pastor  carry  on  a search 
for  answers. 

Usually  advance  Bible  readings  are 
announced  and  several  possible  approach- 
es are  suggested.  The  congregation  reads 
the  Bible  before  the  service,  thinks  over 
the  problems,  and  comes  prepared  to 
participate  in  discussions. 

College  Costs  Will  Jump  Again 

The  cost  of  college  education  has  in- 
creased about  35  percent  in  the  last  four 
years  and  will  continue  to  rise  next  fall, 
according  to  a report  of  the  College  En- 
trance Examination  Board. 

Based  on  a survey  of  2,200  institutions 
of  higher  learning,  the  report  said  that 
“meeting  the  costs  of  a college  education 
is  a problem  more  and  more  American 
families  face  each  year.  Not  only  the 
lower-income  family,  but  also  middle-in- 
come and  upper-income  families  are  find- 
ing it  increasingly  difficult  to  meet  these 
costs.” 

The  board  found  that  as  a result  of 
inflation,  by  next  fall  a family  will  find  it 
almost  as  expensive  to  maintain  a com- 
muting college  student  living  at  home  as 
to  send  a young  person  to  live  in  a col- 
lege residence. 

Rugged  Individualism  and  the  Family 

A family  life  specialist  believes  that  the 
American  ideal  of  “rugged  individualism,” 
when  carried  to  perverted  extremes,  is 
responsible  for  much  of  the  turmoil  in 
family  life  today. 

“We  are  all  raised  to  believe  in  in- 
dependence, with  its  emphasis  on  self- 
sufficiency  and  freedom,  Dr.  Lawrence 
Fuchs  of  Brandeis  University  said  in  the 
special  March  issue  of  St.  Anthony  Mes- 
senger devoted  to  the  American  family. 

“Yet  family  is  based  on  dependency 
in  relationships,  mutual  obligations,  and 
responsibilities  — parents  and  children 
and  spouses  — for  each  other  regardless 
of  an  individual’s  whim  or  choice  of  the 
moment,”  he  said. 
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Is  Love  Really  the  Key? 


Weep  not;  lo,  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  the  Root 
of  David,  has  conquered,  so  that  he  can  open  the  scroll 
and  its  seven  seals”  (Rev.  5:5). 

What  is  the  key  to  world  history?  The  Shah  of  Iran 
recently  gave  an  interview  to  a newspaper  writer.  The 
Shah  would  seem  to  say  that  power  is  what  makes  the 
world  go.  For  example,  the  writer  reported  that  a banker 
from  Europe  made  a trip  to  Iran  to  show  the  Shah  some 
investment  proposals. 

When  the  time  came  for  the  interview,  the  Shah  decided 
it  was  not  suitable  to  see  him  that  day,  so  the  banker  was 
asked  to  go  back  to  Europe  and  come  again  in  a month. 
Nothing  like  this  had  ever  happened  to  the  banker  before, 
but  in  these  days  of  oil  famine,  you  don't  talk  back  to  the 
Shah  of  Iran! 

Closely  related  to  and  often  intertwined  with  the  exer- 
cise of  power  is  the  exploitation  of  economic  opportunities. 
Money  makes  the  world  turn.  For  Canada  and  the  U.S. 
one  of  the  most  exportable  commodities  these  days  is  food. 
And  where  formerly  there  was  food  to  give  away,  the  voice 
of  prudence  now  questions  giving  away  what  people  will 
buy.  The  food  market  is  becoming  a seller’s  market,  and 
why  not  exploit  it? 

The  Bible  tells  a long  story  of  people,  mostly  in  ones 
and  twos,  who  were  led  to  reject  these  keys  to  history  and 
reality.  They  believed  that  love  is  the  key  to  men’s  rela- 
tionships with  each  other.  These  people  are  too  few  and 
too  far  between  in  history,  but  they  leave  an  impressive 
trail  of  deeds  and  words  throughout  the  Bible. 

That  trail  leads  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  whose  deeds 
and  words  combine  to  illustrate  the  ultimate  paradox  of 
life.  Fulfillment  is  found  in  being  deprived.  It  is  strange 
language  and  I can  only  say  of  it,  ‘‘Lord,  I believe.  Help 
my  unbelief.” 

Possibly  the  clearest  statement  of  this  belief  that  one 
conquers  through  defeat  is  found  in  Revelation  5.  In  a 
vision  of  heaven  John  sees  the  one  on  the  throne  holding 
a scroll  sealed  with  seven  seals  and  “no  one  in  heaven  or 
on  earth  or  under  the  earth  was  able  to  open  the  scroll 
or  to  look  into  it  (5:3).  Then  it  is  reported  that  “the 
Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  the  Root  of  David,  has  con- 
quered” and  He  is  able  to  open  the  scroll  and  the  seals. 
So  John  looks  for  the  Lion  and  behold  a Lamb  with  the 
appearance  of  having  been  killed.  Only  He  is  worthy  to 
break  open  the  seals  of  destiny. 


Why  is  this?  Is  it  because  the  men  of  violence  like 
Jesus’  crucifiers  never  really  know  what  they  do?  Is  it  be- 
cause the  one  who  has  never  suffered  or  been  defeated 
has  never  understood  the  meaning  of  life?  Can  it  be  that 
only  the  one  who  has  loved  and  been  rejected  shares  in 
the  experience  of  God,  the  Great  Lover,  who  sends  rain 
on  both  the  just  and  the  unjust,  the  generous  and  the 
scoundrel? 

Christians  are  fond  of  going  to  the  Old  Testament  for 
hero  stories  and  even  justification  for  things  they  wish  to 
do.  Christians  should  read  and  study  the  Old  Testament. 
It  was  written  for  our  learning  as  Paul  says  in  Corinthians. 
But  for  the  final  answer  on  life  and  the  meaning  of  ex- 
istence, we  look  to  the  Lion  of  the  Tribe  of  Judah  who  is 
a Lamb! 

This  combination  brings  together  several  contradictory 
figures  of  speech  from  Jewish  history  and  makes  them  one. 
The  Lion  of  Judah  goes  back,  it  may  be,  to  Genesis  49 
where  Judah  is  described  as  a “lion’s  whelp.”  David  is 
brought  in  as  the  most  famous  Jewish  king  who  put  Israel 
on  the  Middle  Eastern  map.  But  these  references  are  com- 
bined with  that  of  the  sacrificial  lamb  of  God  who  takes 
away  the  sin  of  the  world.  Like  the  terrible  meek  of 
Matthew  5,  the  Lion  who  is  the  Lamb  has  conquered  the 
devil  and  only  He  is  able  to  explain  the  meaning  of  his- 
tory. 

This  ultimate  paradox  is  what  made  the  preaching  of 
Christ  an  offense  to  Jews  of  Paul’s  time  and  foolishness  to 
Greeks.  There  is  little  difference  today.  It  is  reported  that 
Stalin  was  once  told  that  the  pope  had  an  opinion  on  a 
certain  political  question.  He  inquired,  ‘How  many  divi- 
sions does  he  have?” 

Conquering  through  loving  sacrifice  is  too  much  for  the 
Shah  of  Iran  to  accept.  He  prefers  his  power.  It  is  not 
understood  by  the  Arabs  and  the  Israelis  nor  is  it  the 
style  of  Kissinger.  George  Meany  would  not  approve  nor 
the  Committee  to  Reelect  the  President.  It  is  a puzzle  to 
Fundamentalists  and  in  fact  most  of  us  when  confronted 
with  the  opportunity  to  follow  the  Lamb  in  this  way  won- 
der if  it  is  really  our  calling. 

But  the  saints  of  Revelation  did  accept  this  calling. 
“And  they  . . . conquered  ...  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb 
and  by  the  word  of  their  testimony,  for  they  loved  not 
their  lives  even  unto  death”  (Rev.  12:11). 

Lord,  we  believe.  Help  our  unbelief.  — Daniel  Hertzler. 
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Spirituality  and  Social  Concern 

by  Ronald  J.  Sider 


A growing  number  of  evangelicals  are  increasingly 
aware  that  the  kind  of  spirituality  which  God  considers 
pure  and  undefiled  is  one  that  cares  for  widows  and  or- 
phans (Jas.  1:27)  and  helps  the  oppressed  go  free  (Is.  58). 
Spirituality  has  vital  social  dimensions,  and  many  of  us 
are  coming  to  see  that. 

But  merely  having  social  concern  is  not  enough.  Evan- 
gelicals in  the  seventies  will  be  both  foolish  and  unbiblical 
if  they  simply  mimic  secular  social  concern.  The  swelling 
tide  of  evangelical  social  activities  will  make  their  full 
contribution  only  if  their  social  concern  is  radically  biblical. 
But  what  is  distinctive  about  Christian  social  concern? 

Christocentric  Social  Action.  First  of  all,  Christian 
social  action  is  thoroughly  Christocentric. 

The  fact  that  liberal  theologians  have  reduced  Jesus’ 
role  to  that  of  example  dare  not  prevent  evangelicals  from 
insisting  that  the  disciple  of  Christ  is  one  who  has  a pas- 
sionate, unconditional  commitment  to  his  Lord’s  example. 


We  meet  mankind’s  physical  needs  because  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth, our  only  perfect  model  and  example,  spent  a lot  of 
time  doing  so.  God-in-the-flesh  thought  He  could  (indeed 
ought  to!)  spare  a large  amount  of  His  preaching  time  and 
devote  it  to  removing  physical  suffering,  and  therefore  we 
follow  in  His  steps. 

Our  Lord’s  parable  of  the  last  judgment  (Mt.  25)  dem- 
onstrates another  aspect  of  the  Christocentrism  of  social 
action.  In  verse  40,  Jesus  reminds  us  that  when  we  aid 
the  “least  of  these  . . . [our]  brethren”  (and  the  parable 
of  the  Good  Samaritan  shows  that  anybody  in  need  is  our 
neighbor  and  brother),  we  are  ministering  to  Christ.  Be- 
hind the  sorrowing  Indian  mother,  whose  heart  is  being 
crushed  as  she  tenderly  rocks  her  starving  child,  stands  our 
Lord.  Behind  the  black  man,  whose  ego  and  initiative 
have  been  destroyed  by  a dreary,  unending  series  of  low- 
paying  jobs  and  a thousand  racial  slurs,  stands  our  Lord. 
Christ  identifies  very  closely  with  the  poor,  the  mistreated, 
and  the  oppressed.  Hence  we  meet  our  Lord  when  we 


minister  to  the  needy  neighbor. 

But  that  is  not  all!  It  is  precisely  because  the  risen 
Lord  now  lives  in  us  and  regenerates  us  that  we  have  the 
spiritual  energy  to  give  ourselves  for  others.  Christ  in  us 
impels  us  to  move  outside  our  comfortable  rural  or  subur- 
ban communities  to  stand  and  cry  and  labor  with  Him 
among  the  mistreated  masses  yearning  to  be  free.  Re- 
generation links  justification  by  faith  alone  and  involvement 
in  social  righteousness.  When  the  power  of  the  risen  Lord 
living  in  us  gives  us  the  courage  to  help  change  institu- 
tions which  oppress  the  poor,  we  minister  to  Him  who 
atoned  for  our  sins. 

Wherever  we  look,  we  see  Christ.  Christ  provides  the 
example,  Christ  lives  in  us,  and  Christ  confronts  us  in 
the  faces  of  the  oppressed. 

Evangelicals  with  social  concern  should  be  distinctive  in 
a second  way,  too.  We  dare  never  forget  that  the  Bible 
condemns  personal  evil  as  well  as  social  evil.  Every  area 
of  our  personal  lives  must  authenticate  — both  to  the  more 
conservative  brother  and  also  to  the  world  — that  our  pas- 
sionate opposition  to  social  evil  is  genuine. 

Speaking  through  His  prophet,  Amos,  the  Lord  declared, 
“For  three  transgressions  of  Israel,  and  for  four,  I will 
not  revoke  the  punishment:  because  they  sell  the  . . . 
needy  for  a pair  of  shoes  . . . [and]  trample  the  head 
of  the  poor  into  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and  turn  aside 
the  way  of  the  afflicted:  [and  because]  a man  and  his 
father  go  in  to  the  same  maiden  so  that  my  holy  name  is 
profaned  (Amos  2:6,  7).  For  some  time  we  have  been 
showing  other  evangelicals  how  God  is  here  condemning 
social  evil,  but  we  must  be  very  clear  that  in  the  same 
breath  God  is  also  condemning  adultery.  Sexual  sins  and 
great  economic  inequality  are  equally  displeasing  to  God. 

Isaiah  5:8-12  teaches  the  same  point.  In  this  passage 
God  condemns  both  the  wealthy  who  amass  large  land- 
holdings  at  the  expense  of  the  poor  and  also  those  who 
have  fallen  into  drunkenness.  Mistreatment  of  the  poor 
and  drunkenness  are  equally  abominable  to  our  just  God. 

Some  young  activists  suppose  that  as  long  as  they  are 
fighting  for  the  rights  of  minorities  and  opposing  the  war, 
they  are  morally  righteous  regardless  of  how  often  they 
shack  up  for  the  night  with  a girl  in  the  movement.  Some 
of  their  elders,  on  the  other  hand,  suppose  that  because 
they  avoid  pot,  pubs,  and  pornographic  literature,  they 
are  morally  upright,  even  though  they  live  in  segregated 
communities  and  own  stock  in  companies  with  large  opera- 
tions in  South  Africa.  God,  however,  has  shown  in  His 
revelation  that  personal  and  social  ethics  are  equally  im- 
portant. 

Profiting  from  Structural  Sin.  A third  distinctive  of 
Christians  with  social  concern  should  be  our  unwillingness 
to  profit  from  sinful  social  institutions. 

God  reveals  his  displeasure  at  evil  institutions  very 
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clearly  in  Amos  5:10-15.  In  order  to  understand  this  pas- 
sage, it  is  important  to  know  that  Israel’s  court  sessions 
were  held  at  the  city  gate.  “They  hate  him  who  reproves 
in  the  gate  [in  the  court].  ...  I know  how  many  are 
your  transgressions,  and  how  great  are  your  sins  — you 
who  . . . take  a bribe  and  turn  aside  the  needy  in  the 
gate.  . . . Hate  evil,  and  love  good,  and  establish  justice 
in  the  gate.”  “Let  justice  roll  down  like  waters”  is  no  ab- 
stract verbalization.  The  prophet  means  justice  in  the 
legal  system.  He  means:  get  rid  of  the  corrupt  legal  sys- 
tem that  allows  the  wealthy  to  buy  their  way  out  of  trou- 
ble but  gives  the  poor  long  prison  terms.  God  cares  about 
evil  economic  systems  and  corrupt  courts  — precisely  be- 
cause they  destroy  people  by  the  hundreds  and  thousands. 

Of  course,  many  of  us  realize  that,  but  social  evil  is  so 
subtle  that  even  people  with  social  concerns  can  be  in- 
volved and  hardly  realize  it.  Listen  to  these  incredibly 
harsh  words  denouncing  the  cultured,  kind  upper-class 
ladies  of  Amos’  day:  “Hear  this  word,  you  cows  of  Bashan 
. . . [you]  who  oppress  the  poor,  who  crush  the  needy, 
who  say  to  [your]  . . . husbands,  ‘Bring,  that  we  may 
drink!’  The  Lord  God  has  sworn  by  his  holiness  that,  be- 
hold, the  days  are  coming  upon  you  when  they  shall  take 
you  away  with  hooks,  even  the  last  of  you  with  fishhooks” 
(Amos  4:1,  2).  The  ladies  involved  probably  had  no  contact 
with  the  impoverished  peasants.  They  never  realized 
clearly  that  their  gorgeous  clothes  and  spirited  parties 
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were  possible  only  because  of  the  sweat  and  tears  of  toil- 
ing peasants.  In  fact,  they  were  probably  often  kind  to 
individual  peasants  they  met.  But  God  called  these  privi- 
leged ladies  “cows”  because  they  profited  from  social  evil. 
Hence  they  were  personally  and  individually  guilty  before 
God,  and  I suspect  that  many  of  us  evangelicals  with 
social  concerns  are  equally  guilty. 

If  one  is  a member  of  a privileged  class  that  profits 
from  social  evil  and  if  one  does  nothing  to  try  to  change 
things,  one  stands  guilty  before  God.  What  does  that  say 
about  all  of  us  who  profit  from  the  fact  that  millions  of 
poor  whites  and  blacks  work  at  very  low  wages  in  the  eco- 
nomic underworld  of  our  big  cities  and  in  the  fields  where 
migrant  workers  pick  our  fruit  and  vegetables?  What  does 
that  say  about  the  fact  that  the  incredibly  high  level  of 
affluence  in  the  West  (and  every  one  of  us  shares  in  it) 
is  possible  only  because  of  the  exploitation  and  oppres- 
sion of  the  majority  of  the  world’s  people? 

Thank  God  our  situation  is  not  hopeless.  We  can  repent 
and  start  changing  things.  We  can  start  living  a personal 
lifestyle  more  in  keeping  with  our  verbal  condemnation 
of  the  economic  inequalities  in  the  world.  But  if  we  sup- 
pose that  we  are  not  guilty  just  because  we  say  we  are 
concerned  about  blacks  and  poor  people,  we  are  kidding 
ourselves.  This  subtle  evil  is  just  as  sinful  as  outright 
racism.  And  it  hurts  more  people.  The  spiritual  man  will 
have  a holy  hostility  to  it. 

Regeneration,  Discipleship,  and  Discipline.  Evangeli- 
cals with  social  concern  have  seen  all  too  often  that  a con- 
version experience  does  not  necessarily  change  a person’s 
views  on  racism  or  the  poor.  Some  of  us  have  searched, 
often  desperately,  for  some  visible  fruits  of  the  new  birth 
in  social  areas.  But  we  dare  not  abandon  the  doctrine  of 
regeneration  to  those  who  have  no  social  concern.  Surely 
a biblical  conception  of  conversion  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant distinctives  of  Christian  social  concern  — divine, 
regenerating  grace  can  change  attitudes  on  poverty,  rac- 
ism, and  war. 

But  unprejudiced  minds  do  not  sprout  automatically  from 
born-again  hearts.  New  converts  need  to  be  taught  what 
Christian  discipleship  and  mature  spirituality  involve.  They 
need  to  be  taught  that  conversion  means  turning  around 
— reversing  one’s  old  carnal  attitudes  toward  the  black 
person,  the  poor. 

Perhaps  evangelistic  altar  calls  and  counseling  with  seek- 
ers ought  always  to  make  it  crystal  clear  that  any  claim 
to  be  born  again  will  be  questionable  unless  one  begins 
actively  in  deed  and  action  to  end  such  things  as  racism, 
militarism,  and  poverty.  If  the  evangelist’s  warning  that 
coming  to  Jesus  means  abandoning  drink  and  drugs  does 
not  compromise  salvation  by  grace,  then  surely  a reminder 
that  Jesus  and  racism  do  not  mix  would  not  do  so  either. 

Were  the  sixteenth-century  Anabaptists  perhaps  on  the 
right  track  when  they  insisted  that  church  discipline  is 
essential  if  any  body  of  believers  is  to  become  spiritually 
mature?  Is  it  perhaps  time  for  the  church  to  begin  prac- 


ticing church  discipline  in  the  areas  of  social  evil  as  well 
as  personal  evil?  If  our  churches  — and  may  they  always 
do  so  — say  that  living  in  adultery  precludes  church  mem- 
bership, should  they  not  insist  just  as  much  that  racial 
prejudice  also  precludes  a person’s  acceptance  into  the  vis- 
ible body  of  believers? 

Obviously,  we  must  avoid  legalism  and  arbitrary  judg- 
ment of  inner  motives.  But  could  not  local  church  boards, 
or  denominational  assemblies,  after  prayerfully  requesting 
the  Spirit’s  guidance,  draw  up  a few  questions  designed 
to  help  the  candidate  for  church  membership  search  his 
own  heart  to  see  if  he  really  believes  that  all  men  are 
equal  before  God? 

Such  questions  might  include:  Are  you  willing  to  promise 
God  that  apart  from  briefly  and  honestly  pointing  out  pos- 
sible problems  due  to  sociological  differences,  you  will  not 
discourage  your  son  or  daughter  from  marrying  a sister 
or  brother  in  the  Lord  of  a different  race?  If  the  neigh- 
borhood surrounding  this  church  begins  to  change,  will 
you  be  willing  to  include  fellow  believers  of  another  race 
in  the  congregation?  Will  you  promise  that  as  God  helps 
you,  you  will  try  courageously  to  challenge  things  such  as 
“nigger  jokes”  and  racial  stereotypes  whenever  and  from 
whomever  you  hear  them?  As  the  candidate  for  member- 
ship prayerfully  answers  such  questions  in  the  context  of 
a clear,  forceful  presentation  of  the  way  the  one  new  man 
in  Christ  negates  all  human  barriers,  of  race  and  class 
(Col.  3:11),  he  will  himself  be  able  to  decide  if  he  wants  to 
join  that  kind  of  community  of  believers. 

We  should  also  apply  Jesus’  instructions  in  Matthew  18: 
15-20  to  those  already  in  the  church.  Is  it  not  my  respon- 
sibility as  a Christian  to  talk  privately  with  a fellow  broth- 
er whose  words  or  actions  appear  to  reflect  prejudice?  If 
he  listens,  I have  gained  a brother.  If  he  ignores  me,  I 
can  take  along  a few  other  brothers,  and  eventually,  if 
necessary,  I am  to  take  the  case  to  the  whole  church. 

Social  Activism  and  Prayer.  Do  evangelical  activists 
need  prayer?  To  ask  whether  prayer  is  an  essential  part 
of  contemporary  spirituality  may  seem  frivolous.  Secular 
theology  may  be  heretical  at  this  point,  but  of  course  we 
evangelicals  certainly  know  that  prayer  is  important!  But 
do  not  our  actions  — especially  in  the  case  of  evangelical 
social  activists  — rather  often  belie  our  words? 

An  increasing  number  of  evangelicals  understand  clearly 
that  biblical  spirituality  necessarily  includes  a profound 
sensitivity  to  social  as  well  as  personal  evil  and  a passion- 
ate commitment  to  social  justice.  But  have  we  done  an 
equally  adequate  job  of  appropriating  the  central  and  pro- 
found role  of  prayer? 

I have  talked  recently  with  many  younger  evangelical 
activists  who,  although  their  theology,  work,  and  leader- 
ship are  outstanding,  nevertheless  confess  a deep  deficiency 
in  their  understanding  and  practice  of  prayer.  There  is  a 
genuine  problem  here  that  must  be  faced.  When  we  see  a 
situation  that  requires  action,  we  find  it  far  more  natural 
to  call  together  a committee  and  begin  mapping  out  a 
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strategy  for  action  than  to  anguish  before  the  Lord  in  ex- 
tended prayer.  (By  extended  prayer,  I mean  something 
more  than  a perfunctory,  introductory  30-second  prayer 
while  the  last  persons  straggle  in  to  the  meeting.)  How 
many  of  us  find  it  easier  to  keep  up  with  current  politics 
each  day  than  to  spend  equal  time  talking  to  the  King? 
And  when  we  do  force  ourselves  to  our  knees,  the  result 
is  too  often  empty  words  that  “never  to  heaven  go.” 

Why?  Perhaps  modern  secularism  has  crept  into  our 
thinking  more  than  we  suspect.  We  certainly  oppose  the 
philosophical  naturalist  who  rejects  belief  in  the  miracu- 
lous and  we  self-consciously  affirm  a supernatural  world- 
view. But  has  the  secular  rejection  of  miracles  so  affected 
us  that  extended  prayer  for  divine  guidance  and  interven- 
tion is  no  longer  our  daily  practice  and  automatic  initial 
response  to  new  situations  and  needs? 

The  teaching  and  example  of  our  Lord  and  the  whole 
history  of  the  church  challenge  our  secular  instincts  at 
this  point.  The  Gospels  repeatedly  depict  Jesus  in  prayer. 
He  anguished  at  great  length  before  the  Father  before  His 
final  confrontation  with  the  religious  and  political  estab- 
lishment of  His  day. 

Thielicke  said  of  Martin  Luther  that  he  prayed  four 
hours  each  day  “not  despite  his  busy  life,  but  because 
only  so  could  he  accomplish  his  gigantic  labors”  (quoted 
in  Elton  Trueblood,  The  New  Man  for  Our  Times,  pp. 
66,  67).  Charles  Finney,  who  combined  extensive  anti- 
slavery crusading  with  his  role  as  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent preachers  in  nineteenth-century  revivalism  insisted 
that  long  intercessory  prayer  was  a prerequisite  for  re- 
vival: “Go  and  inquire  among  the  obscure  members  of  the 
church,  and  you  will  always  find  that  someone  had  been 
praying  for  a revival  and  was  expecting  it  — some  man  or 
woman  had  been  agonizing  in  prayer”  ( Lectures  on  Re- 
vivals of  Religion,  p.  30).  In  our  own  day,  the  Billy 
Graham  organization  has  immersed  its  crusade  prepara- 
tions and  activities  with  prayer.  One  suspects,  in  fact, 
that  we  evangelical  social  activists  may  have  a lot  more  to 
learn  from  Graham  about  prayer,  among  other  things, 
than  we  are  willing  to  admit. 

Challenge  Racism,  Exploitation,  Militarism.  Certainly 
the  terrible  social  evils  in  our  world  cry  out  for  action 
now!  We  dare  not  delay.  Christians  who  have  a biblical 
understanding  of  spirituality  will  challenge  and  oppose  the 
rampant  racism,  economic  exploitation,  and  militarism  of 
America  and  the  world.  But  are  we  not  unspiritual  if  the 
first  and  constant  component  of  our  social  action  is  not 
passionate  intercessory  prayer  that  the  Lord  of  the  uni- 
verse will  use  our  efforts  as  He  wills  for  the  sake  of 
justice?  Are  we  not  naive  if  we  suppose  that  evangelical 
social  activists  will  be  any  more  effective  than  were  lib- 
erals unless  we  totally  immerse  our  concern  and  activity 
in  prayer  to  the  Father? 

In  short,  the  first  agenda  item  for  evangelical  social 
activists  in  the  seventies  is  prayer.  We  need  to  ask  our 
Lord  (and  perhaps  our  less  activist  brothers?)  to  teach 
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us  how  to  pray  for  hours  the  way  Jesus,  Luther,  and  Wes- 
ley did.  We  need  to  beg  the  Lord  to  send  us  the  spirit 
and  practice  of  prayer  that  accompanied  the  great  re- 
vivals which  swept  across  the  country  in  previous  times. 
The  numerous  small  prayer  cells  of  the  great  revivals 
could  also  become  a regular  component,  indeed  they  could 
become  the  trademark  of  evangelical  social  action  in  the 
seventies. 

Should  we  spend  at  least  as  much  time  in  prayer  each 
day  as  we  do  keeping  up  with  current  events?  Are  we  too 
sophisticated  (and  unspiritual?)  to  make  our  conferences 
and  workshops  on  social  ethics  a little  more  like  the  old 
camp  meetings  where  Christians  interceded  all  night  (like 
Jesus)  for  the  radicalizing,  revolutionary  presence  of  the 
Spirit?  In  our  committee  meetings  devoted  to  mapping 
out  strategy  for  action,  should  we  as  a rule  of  thumb  de- 
vote at  least  half  as  much  time  to  seeking  guidance  from 
the  King  in  prayer  as  we  do  in  asking  for  insight  from 
committee  members? 

The  essence  of  true  spirituality  is  not  a daily  experience 
of  warm  mystical  feelings  of  inner  piety.  Rather,  it  is  un- 
conditional obedience  to  the  Christ  revealed  in  Scrip- 
ture. He  calls  us  to  the  kind  of  Christocentric  social  action 
which  dares  to  challenge  the  entrenched,  accepted,  institu- 
tionalized evils  of  our  society.  But  the  Christian  call  for 
an  end  to  social  evil  in  society  will  be  cynically  rejected 
by  the  world  unless  Christians  can  so  disciple  each  other 
that  the  body  of  Christ  is  itself  free  of  social  evil.  And 
that  will  happen  only  through  much  prayer. 


Prisoning  Walls 

Grim  monument  memorializing  fear! 

Fear  that  drains  its  ravished  souls  of  hope 
And  drives  their  frenzied  bodies,  desperate, 

From  home  and  friend  to  freedom’s  open  door. 

But,  there,  you  coldly  block  escape,  dread  wall: 

You  stark  confession  wrung  from  stymied  men 
Who  try  to  hold  behind  you  living  tools 
To  fashion  frightful  futures  — God  left  out. 

You  wall!  Stern  judge  of  man!  Delinquent,  blind, 

He  raised  your  ugly  form  when  godly  love 
Was  his  to  grasp  to  build  community 
By  razing  walls  of  greed,  of  hate,  of  fear. 

Berlin  wall  — tangible,  concrete, 

All  other  walls  less  tangible  but  real 
That  prison  hordes  of  broken  human  kind: 

You  walls  repudiate  God’s  high  design 
Of  brotherhood’s  agape  love  in  flower. 

What  answer  will  you  render  unto  Him? 

— Bertha  B.  Bender 
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Jeremiah  vs  American  Way 

by  Robert  D.  Zuercher 


Part  of  the  excitement  of  biblical  study  is  its  application 
to  our  own  life  situation.  As  I study  Jeremiah  7,  I find 
this  prophet’s  message  to  be  especially  challenging.  First, 
let  us  hear  what  Jeremiah  was  saying  to  the  people  at  the 
Jerusalem  temple  sometime  around  609  BC  and  then  let 
us  consider  what  that  says  to  us. 

We  can’t  really  understand  what  Jeremiah  meant  unless 
we  know  the  situation  in  Jerusalem  at  that  time.  In  a 
word,  things  were  tense.  Babylon  was  rising  to  power  in 
the  north,  pious  King  Josiah  was  recently  killed  in  a battle 
against  Egypt,  and  Pharaoh  Necho  appointed  Jehoiakim  to 
succeed  him.  It  was  a time  of  nervous  anxiety  about  the 
future.  Would  Judah  be  able  to  continue  the  move  toward 
a restoration  of  the  Davidic  empire  that  Josiah  had  started 
or  would  she  be  dominated  by  Egypt  or  some  other  pow- 
er? 

The  people  were  somewhat  consoled  by  the  memory  of 
Isaiah’s  prophecies  concerning  Jerusalem  nearly  a century 
earlier.  Isaiah  had  said  that  Jerusalem  would  not  fall  to 
Sennacherib  and  sure  enough,  it  did  not.  Consequently, 
just  as  there  had  been  a great  moment  of  deliverance  in 
Isaiah’s  time,  so,  the  people  thought,  would  Judah  be  de- 
livered from  any  present  foe.  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
popular  opinion.  Had  Gallup  been  around  to  conduct  a 
poll,  he  would  have  found  a solid  majority  backing  that 
line. 

The  temple  stood  as  their  bastion  of  security.  Surely 
God  would  not  allow  His  dwelling  place  to  be  destroyed. 
The  people  felt  that  they  needed  only  to  take  their  re- 
ligious duties  seriously  and  show  God  “true  devotion” 
through  sacrifice,  prayer,  and  feast.  Thus,  there  was  a 
great  resurgence  of  the  temple  service.  With  the  people 
ardently  displaying  their  devotion  at  the  temple,  all  would 
be  safe,  as  it  was  in  Isaiah’s  time. 

Enter  Jeremiah.  “The  word  that  came  to  Jeremiah  from 
the  Lord:  ‘Stand  in  the  gate  of  the  Lord’s  house,  and 
proclaim  there  this  word,  and  say.  Hear  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  all  you  men  of  Judah  who  enter  these  gates  to 
worship  the  Lord’’  (7:1,  2).  God  sent  Jeremiah  not  into 
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some  remote  part  of  suburban  Jerusalem  but  rather  right 
into  the  middle  of  the  action  — the  gate  of  the  temple. 
The  temple  gate  was  the  center  of  communication  in  an- 
cient Jerusalem,  especially  during  the  feast  days  when  all 
the  cities  of  Judah  came  to  worship  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord  (Jer.  26:2).  Preaching  at  the  temple  gate  during  a 
feast  would  be  roughly  equivalent  to  “prime  time  tele- 
vision today. 

As  is  so  often  the  case,  “the  word  of  the  Lord  ’ was 
contrary  to  popular  opinion.  Jeremiah  said,  “Do  not  trust 
in  these  deceptive  words:  ‘This  is  the  temple  of  the  Lord, 
the  temple  of  the  Lord,  the  temple  of  the  Lord’  ” (7:4). 
Now,  this  is  just  the  opposite  of  what  the  priests  and  oth- 
ers were  saying!  They  thought  they  could  trust  in  those 
“deceptive  words.”  They  encouraged  everyone  to  observe 
the  temple  ritual  as  a means  for  security.  It  had  not  been 
long  before  that  they  had  become  quite  lax  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  temple  cult  — only  recently  as  their  lives  be- 
came insecure  did  they  begin  to  take  the  temple  service 
more  seriously. 

The  problem,  however,  was  that  God  was  not  interested 
in  their  sacrifices  (6:20)  when  the  rest  of  their  lives  were 
not  consistent  with  His  commands.  “Behold,  you  trust 
in  deceptive  words  to  no  avail.  Will  you  steal,  murder, 
commit  adultery,  swear  falsely,  burn  incense  to  Baal,  and 
go  after  other  gods  that  you  have  not  known,  and  then 
come  and  stand  before  me  in  this  house,  which  is  called 
by  my  name,  and  say,  ‘We  are  delivered  [safe]!  — only 
to  go  on  doing  all  these  abominations?” 

God  was  accusing  the  people  of  being  what  we  would 
call  “Sunday  morning  Christians.”  They  came  to  the  tem- 
ple, offered  their  sacrifices,  and  then  went  out  to  live  in 
sin  for  another  week.  Because  of  this  kind  of  behavior, 
God  told  the  people  through  Jeremiah  that  Jerusalem 
and  the  temple  would  be  destroyed  (7:14).  And  they  were. 

What  does  Jeremiah’s  message  say  to  us?  The  essence 
of  chapter  7 is  that  God  will  not  tolerate  a separation 
between  “sacred”  and  “secular”  spheres  of  our  lives. 
Unless  we  live  according  to  God’s  commands  all  the  time, 
unless  we  allow  His  lordship  over  our  entire  lives,  we  are 
not  the  people  He  wants  us  to  be.  No  matter  how  many 
Sundays  we  go  to  church  or  how  much  we  put  in  the 
offering  plate,  we  need  to  “truly  execute  justice  one  with 
another”  (7:5),  or  God  does  not  claim  us  as  His  own. 
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Of  course  we  have  all  heard  this  before.  We  all  know 
that  going  to  church  Sunday  morning  is  not  enough.  At 
the  same  time  we  are  more  unclear  as  to  what  that  some- 
thing-more-than-Sunday-morning  ought  to  be. 

Some  would  say  that  the  something  more  means  having 
daily  devotions.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with  that.  The 
problem  is  that  our  personal  devotional  time  can  be  just 
as  separated  from  the  rest  of  our  lives  as  a Sunday  morn- 
ing worship  service. 

What  does  God  want  from  us?  Jeremiah  says  (as  does 
Jesus)  that  God  wants  us  to  live  all  of  our  lives  by  no  oth- 
er standard  than  His.  I cannot  live  by  God’s  command  in 
my  “sacred”  life  and  by  another  standard  in  my  “secular” 
life.  My  everyday  life,  the  way  I make  a living,  the  way  I 
relate  to  other  persons,  my  standard  of  living,  my  politics 
— all  this  and  more  must  be  measured  by  God’s  com- 
mands. 

These  words  take  on  meaning  only  when  we  apply  them 
to  our  own  concrete  situations.  If  I examine  my  own  life 
more  carefully,  I discover  that  too  often  I have  pushed 
God  off  into  a “religious”  box  and  gone  after  other  gods. 

Menno's 

While  on  this  earth,  Jesus  said  many  things  to  many 
people.  The  Apostle  John  suggests  that  the  world  could 
not  contain  all  the  books  that  could  be  written  about  this 
Man  who  towered  above  all  men.  His  greatest  statement, 
ten  words  He  said  just  before  He  died,  should  be  shaping 
every  Christian’s  life  today. 

It  was  an  agonizing  moment,  a moment  of  humiliation, 
of  shame,  of  pain,  of  anguish  beyond  description.  Born  out 
of  His  seemingly  unlimited  compassion,  Jesus  said  through 
thirst-cracked  lips,  “Father,  forgive  them;  for  they  know 
not  what  they  do.”  It  was  a splendid,  beautiful  thing  to 
say.  Crucifixion  is  not  an  easy  way  to  death.  Every  breath 
that  Jesus  took  that  day  was  forced,  the  result  of  intense 
effort  on  His  part.  And  Jesus  used  those  precious  breaths 
to  forgive,  to  preach  to  me  my  need  to  do  the  same. 

It  is  one  of  the  more  difficult  things  that  Jesus  calls  us 
to  do.  He  asks  us  to  love  the  Pharisees  of  our  day,  those 
who  profess  a form  of  godliness,  but  deny  the  power 
thereof.  He  asks  us  to  extend  the  hand  of  Christian  love 
to  the  enemies  of  our  country,  to- those  “hammer-wielding 
Romans”  of  the  day,  to  Russia,  to  China,  to  Cuba,  to  the 
Arab  countries,  to  North  Vietnam,  to  the  Vietcong  of 
South  Vietnam.  And  since  United  States  has  done  a bit 
of  “hammer-wielding,”  a bit  of  crucifying,  He  asks  that 
we  extend  our  love  to  this  nation  also.  For  a Mennonite 
to  love  his  country  is  not  too  difficult  an  assignment.  But 
to  love  other  nations,  specifically  North  Vietnam,  ah,  that 
is  a different  story. 

And  yet  there  is  no  escape  from  the  consequences  of 
this  Jesus  action,  these  Jesus’  words  from  the  cross.  We 
are  not  only  to  mouth  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  but  we 
are  to  extend  the  hand  of  love  through  visible  action. 


Most  prominent  among  these  other  gods  is  American 
Way.  He  tells  us,  for  example,  that  even  though  the  U.S. 
represents  only  5.6  percent  of  the  world’s  population,  it  is 
all  right  for  us  to  consume  over  50  percent  of  the  world’s 
resources.  He  tells  us  that  this  is  not  the  same  as  stealing 
from  others.  I have  too  often  listened  to  his  command  to 
consume  for  myself  things  I do  not  need  when  others  are 
in  desperate  need.  He  also  tells  us  that  we  should  be  pre- 
pared to  murder  those  who  might  try  to  get  their  share. 

More  subtly,  American  Way  tries  to  make  us  think  that 
his  commands  are  in  agreement  with  God’s  commands.  He 
promotes  false  security  by  proclaiming  that  this  is  “the 
nation  of  the  Lord,  the  nation  of  the  Lord,”  while  at  the 
same  time  he  deals  unjustly  with  other  nations.  American 
Way  likes  to  see  people  go  to  “the  church  of  their  choice” 
on  Sunday  morning  but  what  would  happen  if  those  people 
obeyed  God’s  commands  the  rest  of  the  time? 

We  all  need  to  examine  ourselves  to  see  if  God  is  Lord 
over  our  entire  lives.  When  are  we  obeying  the  commands 
of  false  gods?  Maybe  a good  time  for  self-examination  is 
before  going  to  church  next  Sunday  morning.  ^ 

Opinion 

Jesus,  that  Friday,  did  not  choose  to  come  down  off  the 
cross  to  minister  to  the  people  present.  But  by  remaining 
upon  those  crossed  timbers,  that  wooden  altar,  by  becoming 
the  Lamb  of  God  sacrifice,  He  ministered  to  the  Golgotha 
crowd  in  a far  more  effective,  lasting  way.  His  cry  of 
“Father,  forgive  them;  for  they  know  not  what  they  do” 
has  extended  down  through  the  centuries  of  time,  to  the 
Russian,  to  the  Vietcong,  to  the  Mennonite.  Dare  we  who 
are  the  recipients  of  that  forgiveness  do  any  less  for  our 
enemies? 

If  Jesus  were  here  today,  would  not  His  hand  of  mercy 
extend  to  Hanoi,  to  Moscow,  to  Havana?  If  it  would  make 
us  feel  any  better,  let  us  call  them  the  Samaritans,  the 
Romans  of  His  time.  For  then  biblical  examples  can  be 
found  to  support  such  gestures. 

I am  a conservative.  Republican,  Mennonite  Christian. 
Many  adjectives  describe  my  Christian  profession,  but 
none  of  those  adjectives  must  ever  be  me.  As  a Christian, 
I must  rise  above  such  modifiers.  I must  be  Christlike. 
So,  if  a call  comes  to  activate  Matthew  5:44,  to  tangibly 
give  and  minister  to  such  as  North  Vietnam,  do  I have 
any  other  option  but  to  give  and  minister?  Am  I not 
trapped  by  the  web  of  God’s  love,  hopelessly  enmeshed 
in  it?  Is  it  a bad  trap? 

If  there  is  an  honest  alternative,  if  there  is  something 
else  that  the  Forgiving  One  of  the  cross  would  have  me  to 
do,  I want  to  know  it.  Can  any  other  voice,  including  the 
voice  of  patriotism,  speak  any  more  clearly  to  me  on  this 
subject  than  what  He  has  spoken  to  me? 

So  far,  I only  know  that  He  has  commanded  me  to  for- 
give, to  love,  no  strings  attached. 

Menno  B.  Hurd 
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The  Gospel  in  the  Silent  World 

by  Elvin  R.  Stoltzfus 


We  live  in  a world  of  sound  and  movement.  All  about 
us  are  sounds  resulting  from  activity.  They  may  be  the 
noisy  sounds  of  industry  or  traffic;  the  quieter  sounds 
from  within  the  home;  or  the  outdoor  sounds  of  birds,  the 
wind,  or  some  other  sound  in  nature. 

Through  hearing  these  sounds  we  are  able  to  know, 
without  seeing,  what  is  going  on  around  us.  We  have 
learned  this  through  a long  series  of  sound  experiences 
which  begin  very  early  in  life. 

The  first  time  an  infant  becomes  aware  of  sound  he  in- 
variably responds  by  jumping  and,  as  he  develops,  the 
sounds  begin  to  take  on  meaning.  He  later  recognizes  his 
mother  s voice,  a door  opening,  or  a door  closing.  As  the 
child  gets  a little  older,  he  learns  that  when  the  car  door 
closes,  his  daddy  has  come  home.  He  comes  to  recognize 
the  sound  of  a vacuum  sweeper,  or  the  sounds  coming 
from  the  kitchen  where  his  mother  is  busy.  He  is  begin- 
ning to  know  the  meaning  of  sound.  He  is  learning  through 
sound  experiences  — not  between  one  person  and  another, 
but  between  a person  and  sounds  which  stem  from  persons 
or  incidents  or  things  (dog,  car,  etc.)  in  his  environment. 
This  is  the  first  step  in  communication.  He  learns  to  make 
sound  associations  and  he  begins  to  learn  as  he  forms  con- 
cepts from  his  first  sound  experiences. 

As  he  develops,  he  becomes  aware  of  the  human  voice, 
as  well  as  other  sounds  in  his  surroundings.  The  human 
voice  is  most  significant  and  vital  to  learning  because  it 
makes  speech  which  is  the  natural  means  of  communication 
among  human  beings.  As  the  human  voice  carries  language 
to  the  child,  he  learns  to  fit  words,  then  phrases,  then 
sentences  to  concepts  he  is  forming.  These  language  ex- 
periences constitute  a most  vital  learning  process  for  him. 

However,  the  human  voice  carries  more  than  just  ideas 
or  concepts.  It  carries,  also,  feelings  and  emotions  which 
help  to  set  up  rapport  between  the  child  and  his  environ- 
ment. By  the  tone  of  Mother’s  voice  the  child  senses  her 
affection,  which  gives  him  a sense  of  security  and  helps 
him  develop  socially  and  emotionally.  He  recognizes  ap- 
proval or  disapproval  in  the  tone  of  voices  about  him, 
which  modify  the  interpretation  of  what  he  hears.  From 
sound  experiences,  speech  and  language,  with  the  emotion- 
al color  background  of  speech,  he  has  a wealth  of  material 
for  learning  language. 

The  learning  of  language  is  a gradual  process.  At  first 
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the  child  makes  no  attempt  to  talk.  He  learns  to  interpret 
and  to  understand  many  words  before  he  tries  to  say 
them  and  thus  builds  up  a meaningful  hearing  or  receptive 
vocabulary  before  he  begins  expressing  himself  in  language. 
He  first  attempts  words  and  phrases,  and  then  sentences. 
By  the  time  he  is  ready  for  school  he  has  a vocabulary  of 
2,500  to  4,000  words  or  more. 

The  Lack  of  Sound  Experiences.  The  deaf  child  misses 
almost  all  sound  experiences.  He  does  not  hear  the  sound 
of  a car,  or  his  mother’s  or  father’s  voice.  He  does  not 
hear  speech  and  language.  He  misses  words  and  sentences 
which  are  symbols  for  ideas  and,  consequently,  is  unable 
to  form  associations  in  his  mind  between  an  incident,  a 
person,  or  thing,  and  its  language  symbol.  He  loses,  too, 
that  element  of  meaning  carried  in  the  tone  of  voice  and  in 
the  nuances  of  speech  which  convey  meaning.  However,  in 
looking  for  clues,  the  deaf  child  uses  his  eyes  to  try  to 
interpret  something  from  the  facial  expression  of  a person 
speaking.  A mother  may  be  frowning  while  talking  and  a 
hearing  child  knows  through  the  tone  of  her  voice  that 
she  is  not  really  displeased,  while  a deaf  child  will  “read 
only  his  mother’s  face.” 

There  will  be  an  ever-increasing  need  for  “knowing 
what  we  mean”  as  the  child  develops  and  looks  more  and 
more  for  interpretation  of  life  about  him.  His  inability  to 
understand  or  use  language  constantly  thwarts  him  and 
may  affect  his  behavior. 

The  deaf  child  only  knows  what  he  sees  and,  usually, 
the  brighter  the  child,  the  more  he  wants  to  know.  If  he 
does  not  grasp  immediately  what  is  said  to  him,  he  be- 
comes frustrated.  Because  of  failure  in  communicating,  it 
is  not  unusual  for  a deaf  child  to  be  impatient  and  frus- 
trated and  even  to  go  into  tantrums.  There  is  reasonable 
basis  for  this  type  of  behavior  because  of  lack  of  communi- 
cation, but  it  adds  to  the  social  handicaps  of  language 
deficiency. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  normal  language-learning  ex- 
periences, we  find  a resulting  educational  retardation  in 
deaf  children.  Language  is  a tool  for  learning  and  language 
and  mental  development  go  hand  in  hand.  Ideas  must  be 
conveyed  through  language  and  consequently,  language  is 
necessary,  not  only  for  communication,  but  also  for  mental 
growth.  Relations  between  situations,  reasons,  results, 
judgments,  conclusions  — all  must  be  expressed  in  language 
in  order  to  be  meaningful  to  the  deaf  child  and  to  help 
him  to  understand. 
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The  effects  of  this  language  disability  show  up  early  in 
educational  achievement  because  the  complicating  factor 
that  the  child  cannot  hear  makes  the  learning  of  language 
a slow  and  difficult  process.  The  natural  way  to  learn  lan- 
guage is  through  hearing.  The  hearing  child  takes  it  as  it 
comes  and  learns  language  in  a completely  passive  way. 
The  deaf  child,  on  the  other  hand,  must  be  taught  language 
actively,  rather  than  passively.  In  addition,  learning  of 
language  through  hearing,  which  is  the  natural  method,  is 
much  more  rapid  than  learning  it  through  vision,  a fact 
also  contributing  to  the  deaf  child’s  educational  retardation. 

The  hearing  child  at  age  five  usually  has  a very  usable 
vocabulary.  He  uses  simple  sentences,  compound  sen- 
tences, compound  subjects  and  predicates,  and  conjunctions. 
He  knows  colors  and  numbers  and  words  that  have  to  do 
with  quality  and  size.  He  has  a background  in  word 
meaning  and  can  use  and  express  his  ideas  in  competent 
language.  The  deaf  child,  however,  has  no  vocabulary  or 
language  structure  at  this  time. 

The  deaf  child  does  not  get'stimulation  from  the  sound 
of  things.  H.  Myklebust  in  his  book  Auditory  Disorder  in 
Children  mentions  the  concept  of  an  apple  as  an  example. 
The  hearing  child  feels  the  apple,  feels  the  skin,  knows 
it  has  seeds,  bites  into  the  apple,  hears  the  crunch  while 
eating.  The  deaf  child  knows  color,  feels  the  smooth  skin, 
knows  it  has  seeds,  knows  it  has  pulp  inside,  but  misses 
the  crunching  sound  which  is  associated  with  the  eating  of 
the  apple. 

A teacher,  walking  through  the  park  with  a group  of 
deaf  children,  neared  a waterfall.  Even  though  the  sound 
became  louder  as  they  were  approaching  it,  the  children 
did  not  hear  the  water,  but  when  one  child  saw  the  water 
he  called  the  attention  of  the  other  children  to  it.  The 
sound  of  the  water  was  beautiful,  but  the  children  were 
unaware  of  it.  To  them.it  was  just  water  moving.  The 
incompleteness  of  the  concept  is  very  significant. 

One  cannot  emphasize  sufficiently  the  importance  of  try- 
ing constantly  to  understand  what  it  means  to  be  deaf  in 
relation  to  language  and  learning.  A child  who  had  lan- 
guage before  he  became  deaf,  already  has  a language  sense 
— an  orientation  of  words  in  sequence.  The  deaf  child 
lacks  this  sense  of  orderly  arrangement  of  language,  and 
the  problem  of  orienting  language  in  a natural  orderly 
sequence  becomes  a difficult  and  complicated  task  for  him. 

Lack  of  Understanding.  Most  of  society’s  attitudes  to- 
ward deafness  are  based  upon  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
true  nature  of  the  handicap,  and  upon  a tremendous 
amount  of  misinformation  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
deaf  can  be  “normalized.”  The  deaf  cannot  be  normal,  as 
we  understand  normalcy,  despite  the  most  enlightened 
educational  procedures,  and  the  finest  and  most  advanced 
electronic  and  mechanical  devices  to  utilize  residual  hear- 
ing. 

There  should  be  no  stigma  attached  to  deafness,  al- 
though there  are  many  who  consider  deafness  as  some- 
thing to  be  covered  up  or  hidden.  Some  of  the  advertising 


by  companies  manufacturing  hearing  aids  promotes  this 
unhappy  concept  by  treating  deafness  as  something  dis- 
graceful, to  be  hidden  at  all  costs. 

The  deaf  person  is  not  incapacitated  as  far  as  the  ability 
to  do  mental  or  physical  labor  is  concerned.  He  is  able 
to  work,  depending  upon  his  training,  with  as  great  facil- 
ity as  any  other  worker. 

The  lack  of  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  general 
public  of  the  true  nature  of  deafness  would  frequently  be 
amusing,  were  it  not  so  tragic.  Educators  of  the  deaf  are 
often  asked  if  they  teach  by  the  “braille  method”  and 
whether  the  deaf  are  provided  with  seeing-eye  dogs.  Two 
old  ladies  once  fell  into  conversation  with  a hearing  min- 
ister to  the  deaf  who  was,  of  course,  happy  to  answer 
their  many  questions.  When  one  of  the  ladies  asked  him, 
“How  do  deaf  people  have  babies?”  he  replied,  “In  the 
usual  way,  madam,  in  the  usual  way.”  The  ladies  walked 
away  in  confusion. 

The  First  Deaf  Mennonite  Church.  In  1945  a few 
parents  saw  a need  to  train  their  deaf  children  in  the 
ways  of  God  and  to  share  the  gospel  with  the  over  500 
deaf  persons  of  Lancaster  City  and  Lancaster  County. 

As  a result,  this  group  began  having  services  in  private 
homes.  From  this  effort  grew  the  First  Deaf  Mennonite 
Church,  east  of  Lancaster,  which  was  dedicated  in  May 
1957.  The  church  has  grown  since  that  time,  but  it  has 
not  completed  its  task  of  bringing  wholeness  to  the  deaf 
of  the  community. 

The  services  of  the  church  are  similar  to  those  else- 
where. There  are  prayer  services,  worship  services,  sew- 
ing circles.  However,  communication  is  done  through  the 
language  of  signs.  This  means  that  interpretation  and 
translation  is  necessary  for  the  hearing  who  attend. 

In  1971  the  congregation  in  Lancaster  opened  its  doors 
to  additional  hearing  persons  who  were  interested  in  ex- 
perimental forms  of  worship.  Some  of  these  were  friends 
of  the  deaf  members  and  some  had  no  association  with  the 
deaf  prior  to  1971. 

Two.  separate  worship  services  are  now  conducted  each 
Sunday  morning,  one  for  the  deaf  and  one  for  the  hearing. 
Occasionally  both  groups  worship  together  in  a joint  ser- 
vice. There  were  several  reasons  for  this  move,  one  of 
which  was  to  develop  additional  interest  among  hearing 
persons  in  the  subject  of  deafness. 

In  1973  persons  related  to  Laurelville  Church  Center 
developed  a weekend  retreat  for  anyone  interested  in 
deafness:  the  deaf  themselves,  parents,  and  friends  of  the 
deaf.  Because  of  the  keen  interest  in  such  a weekend  a 
second  is  being  planned  for  the  Memorial  Day  weekend. 
May  24-27,  1974. 

Isaiah  29:18  says,  “In  that  day  the  deaf  will  hear  the 
words  of  the  book.”  I am  happy  that  this  is  happening  at 
the  present  time.  We  can  see  an  increase  of  interest 
among  people  who  wish  to  help  in  sharing  the  gospel. 
We  have  shared  in  the  past  and  continue  to  seek  new 
avenues  for  service  in  the  future. 
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Are  You  Too  Outspoken? 

by  Lucille  S.  Harper 


One  friend  meets  another  and  says:  “Where  did  you  get 
that  tie?  At  a rummage  sale?” 

With  an  embarrassed  laugh,  his  friend  replies:  “My  wife 
gave  it  to  me  for  Christmas.” 

The  first  man  is  called  “outspoken.”  That’s  a mild  and 
charitable  term.  He’s  being  unkind,  inconsiderate,  and 
even  brashly  insulting. 

“I  always  tell  the  truth,”  a woman  said  to  another. 
“That  hat  doesn’t  do  a thing  for  you. 

If  the  second  is  poised,  she  might  say,  with  a laugh, 
“Can  anything?” 

But  the  first  woman  is  disregarding  another’s  feelings. 
She  isn’t  expressing  candor  in  a charming  way.  She’s 
being  unkind! 

One  child  might  say  to  another,  after  a class,  “You 
sure  goofed  that  answer!”  He  may  as  well  have  said,  “You 
sure  are  dumb!”  But  in  children,  this  kind  of  hurtful 
outspokenness  may  be  corrected  with  age.  As  a person 
matures,  he  learns  it  isn’t  necessary  to  go  about  express- 
ing all  his  dislikes,  whether  for  the  actions  of  others, 
for  clothes,  or  for  food. 

Faultfinders  hide  behind:  “I  don’t  believe  in  flattery.” 
They  often  do  not  believe  in  justified  praise,  either.  If  a 
person  is  praised  for  some  accomplishment  or  work,  they 
can’t  keep  silent,  but  must  run  down  the  achievement. 

A mature  teacher  said  to  me,  “This  would  be  a happier 
world  if  everyone  in  it  praised  another  for  a job  well 
done.”  He  added,  “But  some  people  never  say  a word  of 
praise.”  Do  you  know  people  like  that? 

Another  tack  taken  by  the  “outspoken”  person  is,  “I 
refuse  to  be  a hypocrite  and  to  say  anything  I do  not 
mean.”  But,  in  avoiding  hypocrisy;  he  tends  to  such  vicious 
things  as  detraction,  backbiting,  hatred,  and  revenge.  He 
needs  to  learn  there  is  no  hypocrisy  in  goodwill,  charity, 
kindness,  and  forgiveness. 


Flattery  is  not  to  be  confused  with  sincere  and  honest 
praise.  The  essential  note  of  flattery  is  insincerity,  with 
the  hope  of  some  gain  to  self.  Ambitious  and  self-seeking 
persons  use  flattery  to  pave  the  way  to  self-advancement. 

Some  literary  figures  have  gained  fame  because  they 
have  made  it  appear  smart  and  humorous  to  be  insulting 
or  unkind.  George  Bernard  Shaw  has  been  held  up  as  a 
model  of  “outspokenness.”  But  a person  of  strong  char- 
acter does  not  disregard  the  feelings  of  sensitivities  of 
others. 

Do  you  know  a person  who  resorts  to  sarcasm?  That 
person  is  sure  to  be  very  proud  and  very  opinionated, 
and  something  is  wrong  with  his  sense  of  humor.  Just  for 
the  sake  of  a laugh,  the  sarcastic  person  will  make  a re- 
mark about  another’s  appearance,  or  misshapen  body  or 
limbs,  or  unconscious  mistakes  in  language  or  deport- 
ment. It’s  a vicious  form  of  unkindness.  The  same  is  true 
of  remarks  about  nationality,  race,  or  family. 

Gentle  satire  on  common  human  foibles  is  a delicious 
form  of  humor,  useful  in  bettering  social  conditions  or 
expressing  indignation  over  public  crimes,  but  sarcasm 
serves  no  such  purpose.  Sarcastic  people  are  feared,  not 
loved. 

Outspokenness  takes  many  forms:  sarcasm,  belittling, 
offensive  curiosity,  suspicion,  laughing  at  others,  destruc- 
tive criticism  and  judging  others  are  all  ways  of  being  too 
“outspoken.” 

People  sensitive  to  others’  feelings  are  careful  what  they 
say.  They  are  loved,  for  they  are  kind,  thoughtful,  con- 
siderate, and  maintain  a certain  reserve  in  their  speech. 

“I  like  to  be  with  her,”  one  woman  said  of  another. 
“She  always  says  the  right  thing.” 

And  a man  says:  “He’s"  unstinting  in  his  praise,  even 
for  an  ordinary  job.  He’s  the  best  boss  I ever  had.” 

Wouldn’t  you  like  that  said  of  you? 
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If  your  vacation  plan/ 
are  being  threatened  by  the 
energy  crisis,  may  we  /ugge/t 
“Shenandoah  Valley  Retreat”? 

Why  schedule  a long  journey  that  stretches  your  days, 
dollars  and  car  to  the  limit— not  to  mention  the  problems 
brought  on  by  inflation  and  the  energy  shortage? 

Shenandoah  Valley  Retreat  permits  you  to  use  the 
facilities  of  Eastern  Mennonite  College  as  a base  from 
which  to  launch  out  on  excursions  through  the  scenic 
and  historic  Shenandoah  Valley  of  Virginia.  You'll  do 
very  little  traveling  and  enjoy  a unique,  low-cost  vacation. 

EMC  will  offer  cultural  events,  some  planned  recreation  and 
guided  tours— something  for  the  whole  family.  Or  you  can 
plan  your  own  activities.  The  choice  is  yours. 

Looking  for  an  ideal  spot  for  your  church  group  or  family  re- 
union? The  possibilities  here  are  numerous.  If  our  planned 
programs  don't  meet  your  specific  need,  tell  us.  We'll 
work  together  to  meet  your  goals. 

For  rates  and  summer  schedule  contact: 

Norman  Derstine 
Shenandoah  Valley  Retreat 
Eastern  Mennonite  College 
Harrisonburg,  VA  22801 
Phone:  703  433-2771  Ext.  345 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  . . . Serving  the  church  all  year  round. 


A strategy  for  church  expansion 
in  western  United  States 


Sharing  Our  Faith 

by  Paul  Landes 


I have  a vision  of  what  could  happen  in  the  West  if  we 
took  very  seriously  the  command  of  Jesus  in  the  Great 
Commission  to  go  and  make  disciples.  This  vision  comes 
from  my  experience  at  Trinity  Mennonite  Church  in 
Glendale,  Arizona,  where  in  1963  a charter  membership 
was  established  with  20  persons  interested  in  extending 
the  Mennonite  Church  into  a new  part  of  metropolitan 
Phoenix.  Now,  ten  years  later,  we  have  a membership  of 
115  persons  and  an  average  Sunday  morning  attendance  of 
165.  My  vision  is  that  the  experience  of  Trinity  could  be 
duplicated  in  Tucson,  Arizona;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  San 
Francisco,  California;  El  Paso,  Texas;  Boise,  Idaho;  Grand 
Junction,  Colorado;  and  many  other  cities. 

What  would  it  take?  First  of  all,  pastoral  leadership  is 
essential.  Going  into  a new  community  with  the  idea  of 
developing  a church  can  be  a frightening  prospect,  or  it 
may  be  a delightful  challenge.  Don  Yoder  and  his  family 
gave  up  financial  security  and  left  an  established  congre- 
gation in  Indiana,  where  he  had  served  for  ten  years, 
to  come  to  Phoenix.  He  took  the  risk  because  he  and  his 
wife,  Bonnie,  felt  God’s  call  to  lead  in  the  developing 
Trinity  Mennonite  Church.  Don’s  ten  years  of  experience 
in  an  established  congregation  was  a tremendous  benefit 
to  him  in  preparation  for  his  new  task  at  Trinity. 

If  churches  are  to  emerge  in  Tucson,  Boise,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  other  cities,  we  need  leadership  persons  who  are 
willing  to  take  risks  and  see  the  challenges  of  building  a 
congregation,  rather  than  limiting  their  options  only  to 
serving  an  established  congregation.  We  need  to  find  ex- 
perienced pastors  ready  to  pioneer  in  new  locations. 
Perhaps  established  congregations  could  send  their  pas- 
tors on  three-to-five-year  assignments  and  support  them 
financially  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  new  churches. 
With  lay  leadership  available  to  help  a beginning  pastor, 
established  congregations  could  conceivably  release  the 
regular  pastor  for  such  an  assignment.  By  so  doing,  con- 
gregations would  help  beginning  pastors  gain  experience 
at  the  same  time  they  are  helping  new  congregations 
emerge. 

Second,  we  need  to  develop  a strategy  for  church  devel- 
opment and  the  structure  or  framework  that  can  allow  it 
to  happen.  Rather  than  haphazardly  supporting  whatever 
happens  in  home  missions,  we  need  to  develop  a plan  that 

Paul  Landes  is  regional  Voluntary  Service  director  for  western  United 
States,  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 


takes  into  account  the  needs  of  the  total  geographical  area 
in  which  we  are  working.  These  needs  may  perhaps  best 
be  recognized  by  the  regional  organization  itself.  The 
regional  organization  would  thus  serve  as  the  best  channel 
for  developing  and  implementing  mission  outreach. 

The  limitation  of  financial  and  personnel  resources  in 
the  West  is  obvious  nonetheless.  An  all-out  effort  to  build 
the  church  in  the  West  would  demand  the  cooperation  of 
the  total  brotherhood.  The  resources  of  Voluntary  Service 
fit  beautifully  into  such  a structure. 

A third  essential  key  to  the  development  of  churches 
in  the  West  centers  in  the  fact  that  we  as  a people  need 
the  conviction  that  outreach  is  one  of  the  most  important 
functions  of  the  church.  Missionary  effort  is  as  important 
on  the  home  front  as  it  is  on  foreign  soil. 

A close  look  at  the  western  home  front  reveals  a rich 
and  promising  mission  field.  People  are  still  migrating 
westward.  Many  who  move  west  discontinue  their  identifi- 
cation with  a church.  Relevant  congregations  need  to 
provide  a challenge  for  these  persons  to  become  involved 
rather  than  drop  out.  Inter-Mennonite  cooperation  is  oc- 
curring in  extension  programs  at  Orange,  California, 
and  Tucson,  Arizona.  I hope  a mission  strategy  in  the 
West  can  take  into  consideration  cooperation  of  other 
Mennonite  groups. 

Another  resource  of  the  West  includes  the  large  num- 
bers of  native  Americans  and  Mexican-Americans  who 
populate  these  regions.  The  Southwest,  particularly,  is 
flavored  by  Mexican  influence.  It  is  our  privilege  to  have 
a diversity  of  people  in  our  brotherhood.  Navahos,  Mexi- 
can-Americans, blacks,  and  Anglos,  mixed  together  in  the 
family  of  God,  provide  a rich  experience  of  Christian 
fellowship.  This  coming  together  is  happening  and  should 
continue  to  happen  even  more  as  we  carry  forth  the  min- 
istry of  reconciliation. 

We  must  realize  that  the  western  church  though  small 
is  presented  with  a tremendous  challenge  to  evangelize 
and  make  disciples.  It  cannot  do  so  alone.  Southwest 
Conference,  for  instance,  which  covers  the  vast  areas  of 
Arizona  and  California,  has  a smaller  membership  than 
several  single  congregations  farther  east.  If  we  are  true 
to  the  Great  Commission  of  Jesus,  we  must  all  join  in 
support  of  the  growing  western  church.  We  need  leader- 
ship, strategy,  and  the  conviction  that  we  have  been  called 
to  share  our  faith  where  there  is  need. 
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Merle  Good 


Is  it  possible  for  one  to  truly  tell  a story  and  remain 
Christian? 

Hardly.  It  is  well  nigh  impossible,  I believe,  because  of 
multiple,  intense  temptations  one  faces. 

The  first  temptation  is  not  to  write  at  all,  to  quit  be- 
fore you  start  — because  when  one  writes,  he  has  only 
two  choices.  The  first  is  to  write  about  something  he  does 
not  know  about,  and  that’s  phony.  The  second  is  to  write 
about  something  he  does  know  about,  and  that’s  danger- 
ous. 

And  so  even  though  one  loves  to  write  and  he  just  can’t 
quite  help  it,  sometimes  he  is  paralyzed  by  a fear  of  what 
he  might  make,  what  might  happen  if  something  he  writes 
comes  alive  and  all  of  a sudden  starts  to  whip  its  tail  and 
he  has  to  wrestle  with  it  honestly,  because  there’s  truth 
there  — there’s  something  happening  and  he  just  can’t 
bend  it  the  way  he  wants  to,  and  the  thing  reaches  out  and 
almost  kills  him,  and  it  gets  scary.  That  first  temptation 
is  just  to  lay  it  down,  not  to  face  the  challenge,  to  say, 
“It’s  too  much,  I can’t  take  that  pain.’’ 

Tempted  to  Be  Dishonest.  The  second  temptation  is 
to  be  dishonest.  In  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  some  time 
ago  an  alumnus  of  our  school,  Lancaster  Mennonite  High 
School,  was  murdered  by  her  son  who  was  also  an  alum- 
nus of  our  school.  The  church  press  never  said  a word 


Merle  Good  is  author  of  Happy  as  the  Grass  Was  Green  (Herald  Press) 
and  other  books  and  plays  and  director  of  the  Dutch  Family  Festival, 
Lancaster,  Pa. 


Temptations 
on  the  Way 
to  Storytelling 

by  Merle  Good 

about  it.  Our  school  papers  and  the  church  periodicals 
never  mentioned  it.  The  Lancaster  newspapers  carried 
the  story  in  the  headlines  with  big  front-page  coverage. 
But  the  church  never  publicly  spoke  about  it.  On  the 
gossip  level  we  discussed  it  a great  deal,  but  not  publicly. 

The  truth  is  that  I find  the  church  being  considerably 
less  honest  than  general  society  over  and  over  again.  And 
that  bothers  me.  I find  that  if  one  tries  to  write  honest- 
ly, someone  asks  the  PR  (public  relations)  questions:  “Why 
do  you  want  to  hang  out  all  our  dirty  wash?  Why  do  you 
tell  people  these  things?”  The  truth  is  we  don’t  have  to 
tell  them.  They  know  it.  Our  task  is  to  admit  the  truth 
and  confess  it. 

We  must  tell  true  stories.  Our  stories  must  have  integ- 
rity. The  strengths  and  the  miracles  must  be  balanced 
with  the  failures  and  the  arrogance.  The  good  news,  the 
gospel,  is  not  “Aren’t  they  a great  people!”  The  good 
news  is  “Isn’t  it  a miracle  that  God  keeps  loving  such  a 
people!” 

I think  I never  can  say  that  to  myself  often  enough. 
The  PR  in  me  just  rises  up.  I like  to  see  the  group  I be- 
long to  and  love  beat  someone  else.  And  there  is  that 
identity  thing  that’s  strong  and  good  and  healthy,  and 
creation  must  be  affirmed,  but  at  the  same  time  I’m 
caught  and  I must  repent.  I must  be  called  back.  And  I 
must  confess  that  if  God  can  love  me  and  my  people, 
there’s  no  way  He  can’t  love  you.  That’s  the  good  news. 
We  must  tell  stories  with  integrity,  slice  through  the  fiber 
of  our  lives,  and  hold  it  up  as  both  a mirror  and  a win- 
dow — a window  through  which  we  can  see  the  rest  of  the 
world,  a mirror  in  which  we  can  see  ourselves. 

At  the  Dutch  Family  Festival  in  Lancaster  we  have  a 
live  pageant  which  runs  nine  times  a day  during  the  sum- 
mer. I remember  a man  who  came  out  and  just  stood 
there  for  a long  time.  Then  he  said,  “You  know,  I just 
said  to  my  brother-in-law,  ‘We  ought  to  be  better  people.’ 
We  ought  to  be  better  people.”  I believe  he  was  being 
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captured  by  a people  struggling  with  a dream  rather  than 
having  been  repulsed  by  a great  PR  image  of  the  perfect 
people. 

When  we  tell  stories  truly,  people  listen.  We  all  have 
something  inside  us.  Every  generation,  every  culture, 
every  civilization  around  the  world  has  something  inside 
us  that  nods  and  says,  “This  is  true,”  or  backs  off  and 
protests,  “Ehh,  that  sounds  funny.” 

The  third  temptation  is  not  to  write  about  our  own 
specific  world,  to  try  to  write  about  everything  out  there. 
But  it  will  ring  hollow  both  to  our  own  ears  and  to  the 
ears  of  the  people  out  there.  They  read  the  stuff  and 
they  say,  “Are  you  kiddin?”  But  it’s  such  a temptation 
to  write  about  the  excitement  “out  there”  because  our 
own  world  seems  mundane  and  trapped. 

If  I hate  my  own  world,  I’m  scared  that  if  I tell  a true 
story  someone’s  going  to  fall  in  love  with  my  world.  Or  if 
I love  my  world,  I’m  scared  that  someone’s  going  to  hate 
my  world.  I’m  scared  that  if  I tell  a true  story  about 
Lancaster,  the  people  in  Goshen  and  Virginia  and  New- 
ton will  say,  “Yeah,  I thought  that’s  how  they  are  in 
Lancaster.  That  just  goes  to  show,  right?”  And  there’s 
something  in  me  that  loves  my  world  too  much  to  endan- 
ger it,  to  let  them  do  that.  On  the  other  hand,  if  I’m  bitter 
and  I hate  it,  maybe  someone’s  going  to  fall  in  love  with 
it  and  say,  “You’ve  really  got  something  there,”  and  I 
say,  “Oh  no,  don’t  you  understand  — it’s  terrible.” 

I think  one  of  the  nicest  comments  I’ve  ever  received 
in  response  to  storytelling  was  from  a schoolteacher  from 
the  Bronx  who  came  out  one  time  after  seeing  the  various 
features  in  the  Festival  auditorium,  and  said,  “Look,  I 
don’t  know  you  and  you  don’t  know  me,  but  you  told  your 
story  so  well  that  it  was  my  story.  I saw  myself  because 
you  went  so  deeply  into  your  own  world.”  I’m  convinced 
that  it’s  specific  worlds  that  people  understand. 

Tempted  to  Avoid  the  Marketplace.  The  fourth  temp- 
tation is  to  avoid  the  marketplace  — not  to  go  into  the 
world  and  let  the  world  spit  on  our  holy  things.  “What 
will  people  think?”  becomes  a pagan  question.  The  church 
speaks  to  itself  to  itself  to  itself  to  itself.  We  set  up  all 
these  programs  and  minister  to  ourselves  and  put  the 
money  back  in  and  it  just  seems  like  we’re  caught  in  one 
big  cycle. 

I find  it  a challenge  to  tell  stories  publicly,  to  try  to 
tell  them  in  the  marketplace,  before  God,  and  before  my 
community,  and  where  the  world  can  spit  on  them  or  be 
touched  by  them,  as  the  case  may  be.  And  generally  it’s 
both  at  the  same  moment. 

The  fifth  temptation  is  to  avoid  critique.  I personally 
feel  that  Mennonites  are  rather  young  in  criticism.  Most 
of  us  don’t  know  how  to  criticize  each  other  openly,  hon- 
estly. I feel  that  there  are  too  few  critiques  and  too  often 
these  critiques  grind  an  ax.  I find  this  especially  true  with 
young  Mennonite  writers. 

I welcome  increased  critique.  I feel  that  if  one  tells 
stories  publicly,  or  whatever  one  does  publicly,  whether 


it’s  in  history  or  science  or  art  or  whatever,  it  must  be 
critiqued  and  if  that  critique  is  open  and  honest,  I feel 
it’s  a help  to  everybody.  A Christian  must  be  open  to 
critique.  But  a Christian,  when  he  critiques,  must  also  be 
honest. 

Sixth  and  last,  I feel  that  it’s  a temptation  to  get  caught 
up  in  our  own  significance.  Now  that  the  movie  Happy 
as  the  Grass  Was  Green  is  out  and  catching  on  nationally 
and  drawing  some  favorable  reviews  from  film  critics,  I 
find  people  saying,  “Must  we  take  this  guy  seriously?  Is 
this  really  the  big  time?  Or  is  this  just  sort  of  a side  try? 
How  seriously  must  we  take  this?”  Everyone  wants  to 
discover  how  important  you  are  and  then  treat  you  ac- 
cordingly. And  there’s  a temptation  to  play  into  that. 

I’m  sure  all  of  us  face  this  temptation,  regardless  of 
our  field  of  endeavor.  Our  craft  develops  an  “air”  for  us. 
People  must  go  through  certain  rituals  to  get  to  us  now, 
you  know,  because  we  are  or  have  this  or  that. 

But  we  are  not  called  to  be  great  — we  are  called  to  be 
God’s  children.  I don’t  think  we  should  worry  about  the 
continuum,  of  where  we  are  on  the  ladder.  We  must  hon- 
estly evaluate  ourselves.  We  must  welcome  critique  from 
others.  But  we  cannot  spend  a lot  of  time  worrying  about 
our  own  significance  in  the  universe.  Or  certainly  our 
creativity  will  fall  by  the  way  and  our  arrogance  will 
choke  what  life  we  have. 

Writing,  Like  Farming.  My  father  is  a farmer.  I think 
in  many  ways  I view  my  task  as  a writer  very  similarly 
to  the  way  my  father  views  his  task  as  a farmer.  He  farms 
because  he  loves  it,  and  it’s  a way  to  make  a living  and 
stay  close  to  the  family,  and  there  are  many  things  about 
the  farm  that  help  increase  his  faith. 

But  after  he  puts  the  seeds  into  the  ground,  he  has  to 
wait.  He  doesn’t  know  what  will  come  of  it. 

My  father  never  set  out  to  be  a great  farmer.  He  didn’t 
want  to  be  known  as  Pennsylvania’s  number  one  farmer. 
But  he  was  a good  farmer  because  he  loved  it.  Sure,  he 
has  his  own  style,  and  he  notices  the  other  man’s  thistles. 
But  he  doesn’t  farm  in  order  to  be  great;  he  farms  because 
he  loves  it  and  can’t  quite  help  it. 

' And  that’s  the  way  I feel  — perhaps  that’s  falling  short, 
perhaps  I should  pursue  the  stars,  as  they  say  in  the 
American  dream.  Perhaps  I should  set  out  to  be  a great 
writer,  and  you  should  set  out  to  be  a great  whatever.  I 
would  submit  that  to  do  so  is  not  Christian. 

The  Christian  is  called  away  from  that.  Not  to  work  less 
hard,  not  to  work  at  his  craft  less,  not  to  close  his  eyes 
to  all  the  new  fertilizers  and  all  the  new  seeds.  But  when 
the  seeds  are  in  the  ground,  there  is  a moment  of  faith. 
And  what  comes  of  it  is  up  to  a lot  of  other  things,  in- 
cluding God.  And  then  there  is  a harvest  service.  We  al- 
ways give  thanks,  even  when  there’s  been  a hailstorm. 

Is  it  possible  for  one  to  truly  tell  a story  and  remain 
Christian?  Hardly.  But  with  a lot  of  hard  work,  a lot  of 
faith  and  the  grace  of  God,  perhaps,  occasionally,  the  mir- 
acle is  possible.  That’s  the  challenge.  <^0 
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Government  Hears  Church  Concern 
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A Mennonite  Central  Committee 
representative  recently  helped  dramatize 
the  urgency  of  food  needs  in  drought- 
stricken  Sahel  to  the  U.S.  government 
Ray  Brubacher,  MCC  Africa  director, 
shared  observations  from  his  recent  trip 
to  Chad  at  a Mar.  21  joint  hearing  of 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Refugees 
and  Escapees  and  the  Subcommittee 
on  Health. 

The  subcommittees  invited  groups 
involved  with  people  in  the  Sahel  region 
to  speak  on  their  behalf.  Senator  Ken- 
nedy, chairman  of  the  subcommittees, 
is  concerned  about  the  apparent  reluc- 
tance of  Congress  to  increase  foreign 
aid  to  these  areas. 

Representatives  from  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  United  States  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development,  and  four  volun- 
tary agencies  in  addition  to  MCC  made 
statements.  MCC  was  the  only  agency 
with  personnel  in  Chad. 

“It  was  clear  from  the  hearings  that 
things  in  the  Sahel  are  going  to  get 
worse  before  they  get  better,”  Brubacher 
said. 

The  Sahel,  an  Arabic  word  meaning 
“edge,”  includes  the  row  of  countries 
edging  the  Sahara  desert  to  the  south. 
Six  countries  — Chad,  Mauritania,  Niger, 
Mali,  Upper  Volta,  and  Senegal  — have 
declared  their  country  or  part  of  their 
country  a disaster  area. 

“The  number  onp  problem  is  water,” 
Brubacher  reported.  ‘When  1 visited 


Practical  discussions  about  organizing 
for  peace  work  across  national  boundaries 
highlighted  the  first  joint  meeting  of  the 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  Peace  Sec- 
tion and  the  Peace  and  Social  Concerns 
Committee  of  MCC  (Canada)  in  Winnipeg, 
Mar.  29.  A Peace  Assembly  examination 
of  nationalism  and  internationalism  im- 
mediately followed  the  business  sessions. 

The  newly  formed  Peace  and  Social 
Concerns  Committee  of  MCC  (Canada)  and 
the  MCC  Peace  Section  agreed  that  many 
issues  can  be  worked  on  jointly  since  they 
affect  Mennonites  both  north  and  south  of 
the  border.  They  also  recognized  that  dif- 
ferent situations  within  nations  mean  that 


the  Sahel  in  November,  people  said  the 
water  level  was  as  low  then,  at  the  end 
of  the  rainy  season,  as  it  had  been  at 
the  end  of  the  last  dry  season. 

“We  saw  fields  of  millet  which  began 
to  grow  well,  but  when  the  rains  stopped 
prematurely  the  millet  was  burned  to  a 
crisp  by  the  scorching  sun.  We  saw 
hand-dug  wells  which  were  redug  many 
times  in  the  desperate  search  for  water 
— some  as  deep  as  200  feet.” 

Brubacher  told  the  subcommittee  that 
MCC  efforts  have  concentrated  on  Chad, 
which  receives  the  least  foreign  assis- 
tance of  the  six  Sahelian  countries. 

“Chad  is  a particularly  tough  situa- 
tion,” Brubacher  explained.  “It  is  iso- 
lated; it  has  no  railroads,  no  seaports, 
poor  roads,  and  vast  open  spaces.  Be- 
sides that  the  government  infrastructure 
for  relief  distribution  is  weak.” 

Mennonites  have  sent  food  and  medi- 
cine to  Chad  and  are  now  developing 
longer-term  irrigation  and  agricultural 
projects.  Two  workers,  Chad  Director 
Steve  Penner  and  Loren  Hostetler,  who 
is  helping  with  relief  administration,  will 
be  joined  later  this  year  by  at  least  four 
people  skilled  in  water  conservation, 
civil  engineering,  irrigation,  and  nursing. 

Brubacher  encouraged  Congress  to 
continue  reimbursement  of  ocean  freight 
expenses  for  relief  supplies.  Although 
MCC  does  not  normally  accept  U.S. 
government  funds  for  development, 
funds  for  ocean  freight  were  accepted. 


some  issues  must  be  dealt  with  by  national 
groups  and  that  past  arrangements  have 
led  to  de  facto  domination  of  agendas  by 
U.S.  concerns. 

The  Peace  Section,  which  in  the  past 
has  sought  to  function  as  a continental 
agency,  agreed  to  see  itself  as  representing 
U.S.  concerns.  Both  committees  voted  sup- 
port for  joint  meetings  annually,  for  an 
exchange  of  representatives  between  the 
sister  committees,  and  for  staff  consulta- 
tions in  order  to  facilitate  communication 
and  planning  of  joint  projects.  A smaller 
committee  of  six,  equally  representing  the 
larger  Canadian  and  U.S.  committees 
will  develop  proposals  for  dividing  pro- 


gram areas  and  for  staffing  arrangements. 
This  committee  will  report  back  to  the 
parent  bodies  later  this  year. 

Many  participants  in  the  Peace  Assembly, 
an  open  meeting  following  the  business 
sessions,  sensed  a changed  mood  regard- 
ing nationalism  in  the  presentations  and 
discussions,  a mood  perhaps  reflected  in 
the  move  toward  separate  committees  in 
North  America  working  together  for  peace. 
As  in  earlier  meetings  Assembly  speakers 
warned  of  the  dangers  of  excessive  or 
aggressive  nationalism  and  called  the 
church  to  rise  above  national  boundaries 
in  its  fellowship,  but  they  emphasized  that 
Christians  must  live  with  the  realities  of 
national  boundaries  and  accept  the  respon- 
sibilities of  citizenship  in  particular  coun- 
tries. 

Resource  people  for  the  Assembly  in- 
cluded David  Schroeder,  Winnipeg;  James 
Juhnke,  Newton,  Kan.;  John  Redekop, 
Waterloo,  Ont.;  Rodney  Sawatsky,  Winni- 
peg; Hugo  Jantz,  Clearbrook,  B.C.;  Delton 
Franz,  Washington,  D.C.;  Ron  Isaac,  Win- 
nipeg; Al  Reimer,  Winnipeg;  Rudy 
Wiebe,  Edmonton,  Alta.;  and  Menno  Wiebe, 
Winnipeg. 

CD  to  Host  Holy 
Spirit  Conference 

A Conference  on  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
planned  for  June  28-30  to  be  held  on 
the  Christopher  Dock  Mennonite  School 
campus  with  Presbyterian  Pastor  James 
H.  Brown  of  Parkesburg,  Pa.;  Richard  C. 
Detweiler,  pastor  of  Souderton  Menno- 
nite Church,  Souderton,  Pa.,  and  moder- 
ator of  Franconia  Conference;  Nelson 
Litwiller,  of  Goshen,  Ind.,  Mennonite 
ex-missionary  bishop  to  Argentina;  and 
Daniel  Yutzy,  academic  dean  of  Eastern 
Mennonite  College,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
as  the  speakers.  The  program  theme  is 
“Walking  with  Jesus  in  the  Spirit.” 

The  program  has  been  planned  by 
an  ad  hoc  committee  consisting  of  per- 
sons from  the  Franconia  Conference  area: 
Wellington  N.  Cassel,  James  L.  Maust, 
Gerald  C.  Studer,  and  Richard  C.  Det- 
weiler. 

The  purpose  of  this  conference  is  to 
provide  an  opportunity  for  the  entire 
area  to  get  a better  understanding  of  the 
person  and  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
the  life  of  Christian  believers  and  con- 
gregations, and  to  give  opportunity  for 
fellowship  in  song  and  prayer  and  in 
sharing  with  one  another. 

The  weekend  program  includes  ser- 
vices each  evening  Friday  through  Sun- 
day plus  a Saturday  breakfast  fellowship 
moderated  by  Dan  Yutzy,  a Saturday 
afternoon  service  which  will  begin  with 
an  introduction  by  Nelson  Litwiller  lead- 
ing to  the  division  of  the  attendants  into 
special  interest  groups  for  further  study 
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and  discussion,  and  a Sunday  afternoon 
program  focusing  on  the  theme  with 
special  reference  to  congregational  life. 
The  panelists  will  be  Yutzy,  Litwiller, 
Studer,  and  Robert  C.  Alderfer.  Gerald 
Studer  will  serve  as  general  moderator. 
The-  Gospel  Folk  of  Franconia  and  the 
Disciples  of  Souderton  will  provide  spe- 
cial music. 

The  meetings  are  open  to  the  public. 
For  further  information  you  may  write 
to  Wellington  N.  Cassel,  Box  355,  Souder- 
ton, Pa.  18964. 

Arcadia  Fellowship  Grows 

The  Mennonite  fellowship  in  Arcadia, 
Fla.,  welcomed  its  first  members  by  bap- 
tism on  Mar.  3,  reported  David  Kniss,  cur- 
rently a student  at  Eastern  Mennonite 
Seminary,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  Kniss,  who  re- 
signed in  1973  as  pastor  of  the  Ashton 
Mennonite  Church,  Fla.,  anticipates  giving 
leadership  to  the  Arcadia  church  after  com- 
pleting his  year  of  studies. 


Ivan  Slabaugh  (left)  assists  David  Kniss  (right) 
in  baptizing  Ron  and  Terri  Merkin,  Arcadia, 
Florida. 


Ron  and  Terri  Merkin,  parents  of  three 
daughters,  were  baptized  in  a stream 
located  near  the  Pine  Level  Community 
Center,  where  the  Arcadia  fellowship 
meets.  They  had  accepted  Christ  the  eve- 
ning before  following  a lengthy  talk  with 
Kniss,  who  was  visiting  Arcadia  at  the 
time.  The  Merkins  had  become  interested 
in  Christianity  as  a result  of  previously 
attending  the  Arcadia  fellowship  meetings. 
They  wished  to  be  baptized  as  soon  as 
possible  to  show  their  union  with  the 
brotherhood  there. 

Presently  30  to  40  persons  attend  the 
fellowship  meetings.  In  addition  to  several 
local  families,  the  group  includes  live  Men- 
nonite families  who  moved  from  Ashton 
five  months  ago  to  begin  a witness  in 
Arcadia. 

The  group  plans  to  build  a chapel  this 


spring  on  five  acres  of  highway  frontage 
donated  to  them  by  a real  estate  man. 
They  have  decided  to  call  their  facility 
the  Pine  Creek  Chapel. 

The  Knisses  plan  to  move  to  Arcadia 
on  July  1. 

Dedicated  $290,000  Wing 
at  Hesston  Center 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  persons  gath- 
ered in  the  main  lounge  of  Schowalter 
Villa  for  the  dedication  of  the  Villa’s 
new  $290,000  infirmary  wing  several 
weeks  ago. 

Following  the  dedication  those  in  at- 
tendance and  other  visitors  from  Hesston 
and  surrounding  communities  were  es- 
corted through  the  building.  They  saw 
the  lounge,  dining  area,  satellite  kitchen, 
nurses’  office  and  station,  and  the  nine 
single  and  nine  double  rooms  which  add 
27  beds  to  the  Villa’s  capacity.  Scho- 
walter Villa  Auxiliary  members,  nurses, 
and  other  staff  members  were  hostesses. 

The  dedication  message  was  given  by 
Richard  Yordy,  pastor  of  the  Hesston 
Mennonite  Church,  on  the  subject,  “Why 
Is  the  Church  Here?”  He  pointed  out 
that  % while  there  are  other  types  of 
Christian  service,  the  church  has  always 
taken  an  interest  in  orphanages,  hos- 
pitals, and  homes. 

“In  the  40s  care  began  to  be  avail- 
able in  government-supported  institu- 
tions,” he  observed.  “But  the  Christian 
concern  is  still  with  the  quality  of  care. 
The  Christian  faith,  love,  and  integrity 
bring  about  a different  result.” 

James  Hershberger,  administrator, 
presided  at  the  service  and  acknowledged 
a number  of  firms  and  persons  who  had 
been  active  in  the  building.  The  invo- 
cation was  given  by  Milton  A.  Morrill, 
and  the  prayer  of  dedication  was  offered 
by  Allen  H.  Erb.  Special  music  was 
provided  by  the  Villa  Choir  directed  by 
John  Duerksen  and  accompanied  by  Sylvia 
Oswald,  a freshman  at  Hesston  College. 

Schowalter  Villa  is  administered  by 
the  Health  and  Welfare  division  of  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
— Mennonite  Weekly  Review 

Tornadoes  Shatter 
Thousands  of  Homes 

Mennonite  Disaster  Service  is  calling 
urgently  for  20  leadership  persons  as 
recovery  programs  in  twelve  states  get  un- 
derway following  widespread  tornado  de- 
struction on  Apr.  3.  Ten  persons  to  do  in- 
vestigative groundwork  and  ten  project 
leaders  are  needed  immediately  for  30 
days. 

The  Disaster  Service  has  released  $12,- 


000  from  its  emergency  fund  for  use  in 
initial  clean-up  and  recovery  programs 
which  will  span  a five  to  ten-week  period. 

Nine  hundred  volunteers  were  already 
at  work  last  weekend  helping  families  face 
their  shattered  homesites  and  start  over. 
Over  750  people  worked  in  Indiana  and 
Michigan.  A large  number  of  volunteers 
including  college  students  joined  MDS 
operations  over  the  Easter  weekend. 

With  final  Red  Cross  statistics  still  in- 
complete, at  least  338  persons  are  dead 
after  last  Wednesday’s  storms.  Damage 
reached  $1  billion. 

“When  I first  saw  Xenia,  Ohio — and 
I’ve  been  with  this  17  years — I knew  this 
was  the  worst  and  most  extensive  tornado 
damage  I’ve  ever  seen,”  said  Nelson 
Hostetter,  MDS  executive  coordinator. 
Hostetter,  who  has  been  on  the  scene 
in  a number  of  the  twelve  states  in  which 
MDS  is  working,  said  devastation  is  more 
intense  and  involves  more  communities 
than  the  Palm  Sunday  tornadoes  of  1965. 

Six  Disaster  Squads 
to  Work  This  Summer 

This  summer,  disaster  squads  will 
again  fan  out  to  communities  where  dis- 
aster victims  and  refugees  need  help. 
Joint  Mennonite  Disaster  Service-Vol- 
untary Service  teams  will  locate  in  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia, 
Mississippi,  South  Dakota,  and  Idaho. 

Carpenters,  masons,  electricians,  plumb- 
ers, cooks,  painters,  decorators,  helpers, 
counselors  to  the  aging,  child  care  work- 
ers, community  service  volunteers,  and 
cleanup  and  restoration  workers  are 
needed  for  Philadelphia  and  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.;  Buffalo  Creek,  W.  Va.;  Glen  Allan, 
Miss.;  Wounded  Knee,  S.D.;  and  Saint 
Maries,  Idaho.  Six  to  eight  volunteers 
will  form  each  unit. 

Volunteers  receive  food,  lodging,  and  a 
small  allowance,  but  must  provide  their 
own  transportation  to  and  from  the 
project. 

Interested  high  school  graduates,  col- 
lege students,  young  adults,  and  indus- 
trial arts  teachers  are  especially  en- 
couraged to  contact  Mennonite  and 
Brethren  in  Christ  conference  Voluntary 
Service  offices,  or  Mennonite  Central 
Committee,  Mennonite  Disaster  Service, 
21  South  12th  Street,  Akron,  Pa.  17501. 

Editors  Take  a Look 
at  Their  Craft 

Editors  select  written  materials  and  pre- 
pare them  for  print  so  that  readers  may 
read  and  be  informed,  persuaded,  or  en- 
tertained. 

Twenty-seven  conference  paper  editors 
and  resource  persons  met  Mar.  18  and  19 
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at  Laurelville  Mennonite  Church  Center 
to  study  ways  and  means  of  improving 
their  periodicals.  J.  Irvin  Brunk  of  the 
Southwest  Conference,  and  David  Groh,  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  Conference,  were  the 
Mennonite  participants  from  the  most  dis- 
tant points.  Visiting  was  a publisher-editor 
from  Taiwan,  Edwin  Su. 

Dan  Hertzler  launched  the  conference 
with  some  ideas  on  goal  setting,  “What 
is  our  purpose  in  publishing?”  News 
gathering  and  editing  was  discussed  by 
David  E.  Hostetler.  Lome  Peachey,  Stan- 
ley Yoder,  and  Glenn  Millslagle  helped 
critique  conference  periodicals  on  appear- 
ance or  graphics. 

Design  concerns  all  editors  because 
readers  want  a product  that  is  attractive 
and  easy  to  read.  Peachey,  Yoder,  and 
Millslagle  conducted  a workshop  in  this 
area  and  the  participants  contributed  to 
each  other’s  understanding  with  questions 
and  sharing  of  their  skills  gathered 
through  experience. 

The  goal  of  the  conference  was  to 
strengthen  conference  fellowship  through 
improved  print  communications. 

United  Mission  Marks 
20  Years  in  Nepal 

Some  150  workers  and  friends  gath- 
ered on  Mar.  5 in  bright  sunshine  on 
the  green  lawns  of  Surendra  Bhawan  for 
a 20th  anniversary  thanksgiving  of  the 
United  Mission  to  Nepal. 

“The  existence  of  the  church  in  Nepal 
today  is  a miracle,”  Pastor  Robert 
Karthak  of  the  Nepali  Christian  Church 
said.  “The  Lord  is  adding  to  his  church 
even  from  out-of-the-way  places.” 
Changing  religion  is  illegal  in  Nepal. 

Mission  secretary  Frank  E.  Wilcox  led 
the  assembly  representing  several  na- 
tions and  denominations  in  singing,  “How 
good  is  the  God  we  adore,  we’ll  praise 
Him  for  all  that’s  past,  and  trust  Him 
for  all  that’s  to  come.” 

Since  United  Mission  workers  entered 
this  Hindu  kingdom  north  of  India  under 
government  agreement  in  1954,  270  per- 
sons from  27  member  agencies  in  12  na- 
tions have  participated  in  health  services, 
education,  and  technical  development. 

During  two  decades  of  witness,  the 
United  Mission  to  Nepal  has  established 
five  hospitals  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  initiated  a community  health 
program  stressing  local  mobilization  of 
human  resources,  started  some  mission 
owned  schools  and  provided  staff  and 
funds  to  assist  others,  and  opened  an 
industrial  development  center  with  on- 
the-job  training. 

Today  a foreign  staff  of  180  works 
with  750  men  and  women  of  Nepal  in 
United  Mission  projects.  Five  Menno- 


nite Board  of  Missions  workers  are  part 
of  the  United  Mission  team.  Miriam 
Krantz  has  served  for  10  years  as  dieti- 
tian at  the  Shanta  Bhawan  Hospital  in 
Katmandu.  Jolene  and  Robert  Yoder 
live  in  Butwal  where  Bob  is  site  engi- 
neer at  the  power  project  and  Jolene 
teaches  English  to  trainees  at  the  tech- 
nical institute.  Marilyn  and  Stanley 
Kamp,  now  on  furlough,  expect  to  return 
to  Nepal  in  mid-1974  for  their  second 
term.  Marilyn  is  a nurse  and  Stan  a 
builder  and  maintenance  engineer. 

Jamaican  Hike 
Brings  Growth 

Director  of  Out-Spokin’  Jerry  Miller 
summed  up  the  January  bike  hike  to  Ja- 
maica as  a time  of  growth  for  many  stu- 
dents. The  study-tour,  cosponsored  by 
Out-Spokin’  and  Hesston  (Kan.)  College, 
took  23  bikers  to  Jamaica  for  three 
weeks. 

A highlight  of  the  Jamaican  tour  was 
the  time  spent  sharing  with  members  of 
the  Bethel  Mennonite  Church  in  Mande- 
ville.  In  a report  to  staffers  at  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  Jerry  explained  tour 
members’  apprehensions  before  arriving 
at  Bethel.  “The  bikers  went  to  Jamaica 
with  a preconceived  idea  that  the  Menno- 
nite Church  in  Jamaica  was  a transplanted 
version  of  North  American  Mennonite 
culture,”  he  said.  “Instead  they  found 
a vibrant  group  of  people  who  in  their 
music  and  their  lifestyle  were  thoroughly 
Jamaican.” 

The  bikers  and  their  Jamaican  hosts 
discovered  a mutual  enthusiasm  for  mu- 
sic as  they  spent  an  evening  singing  to- 
gether in  the  church.  The  spirit  of  unity 
which  emerged  through  this  type  of  shar- 
ing left  bikers  with  a positive  attitude 
toward  a church  which  allowed  Jamaicans 
to  be  Jamaicans.  Virginia  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  is  the  fraternal  Board 
working  with  Jamaica  Mennonite  Church. 

At  Bethel  Mennonite  Church,  study- 
tour  participants  also  experienced  a new 
dimension  of  unity  and  brotherhood  among 
themselves  when  someone  broke  into  the 
church  building  while  they  were  sleep- 
ing and  stole  approximately  $250.  The 
group  responded  to  the  loss  by  pooling 
the  rest  of  their  money  and  forming  a 
kitty  from  which  anybody  could  draw 
funds  as  needed.  During  the  remainder 
of  the  tour  this  kitty  served  as  the  “fam- 
ily account.” 

Jerry  pointed  out  that  as  is  typical  of 
longer  Out-Spokin’  hikes,  the  growth 
experienced  in  working  together  as  a 
group  was  not  always  painless.  Confron- 
tation and  honest  sharing  played  their 
role  in  the  growth  process.  For  some 
this  interaction  provided  new  paths  to 


self-understanding  and  acceptance.  As 
one  girl  put  it:  “I  went  to  Jamaica  to 
see  what  would  happen  to  myself  if  I 
exposed  myself  to  this  kind  of  exercise 
and  group  living.  It’s  done  more  than  I’d 
ever  thought  possible.” 

Hospital  Manager  Views 
Haitian  Operation 

An  experienced  administrator  from  the 
Mennonite  Hospital  in  Bloomington,  111., 
recently  lent  a hand  to  a hospital  in  Haiti. 
From  mid-December  through  February 
William  E.  Dunn,  executive  vice-president 
of  the  Bloomington  hospital,  served  as 
an  on-the-scene  observer  at  Hospital 
Albert  Schweitzer  in  Deschapelles,  Haiti. 


Verna  Zook,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  evaluates  a 
pediatric  patient  in  the  courtyard  screening 
clinic  at  Hospital  Albert  Schweitzer  in  Haiti. 


Dunn,  invited  to  observe  and  evaluate 
the  present  hospital  operations  by 
William  L.  Mellon,  who  founded  the  medi- 
cal center  in  1956,  concluded  that  Hospital 
Albert  Schweitzer  is  “doing  a commend- 
able job  of  meeting  a variety  of  needs 
for  the  100,000  people  residing  within 
the  hospital  district.”  For  over  thirteen 
years  Mennonite  volunteers  have  been 
serving  in  the  hospital’s  work. 

In  addition  to  providing  preventive  and 
curative  health  care,  the  hospital  is  meet- 
ing unemployment  needs  by  offering 
more  jobs  to  Haitians  than  any  other  area 
employer,  Dunn  said  in  his  formal  report. 
He  also  recognized  the  value  of  the  hos- 
pital’s health  education  work,  agricultural 
demonstration  program,  early  detection  of 
contagious  diseases  through  case  finding, 
encouragement  of  small  industries  whose 
products  are  sold  through  the  hospital 
Boutique,  and  aggressive  program  of  com- 
munity development  involving  dam  con- 
struction and  safe  water  supplies. 

“It  is  obvious  that  wisdom,  energy, 
determination,  and  love  have  been  signif- 
icant ingredients  in  the  formula  which 
makes  Hospital  Albert  Schweitzer  an 
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oasis  of  hope  and  a beacon  of  improved 
health  among  the  people  of  the  Arti- 
bonite  Valley,"  Dunn  said. 

Youth  Participate 
in  Shiroishi  Church 

Recent  developments  in  the  Shiroishi 
Mennonite  Church,  according  to  over- 
seas mission  associates  Sue  and  Wesley 
Richard,  include  youth  participation  and 
an  Anabaptist  studies  seminar. 

Five  young  people  now  regularly  share 
in  congregational  life.  Four  are  students, 
one  a young  man  from  Obihiro  attend- 
ing the  university  and  three  ladies 
studying  at  Hokusei  College  where  Wes- 
ley teaches. 

Takio  Tanase,  director  of  the  Eastern 
Hokkaido  Bible  College,  leads  a monthly 
seminar  in  Anabaptist  studies  for  both 
Sapporo  congregations;  Shiroishi  and 
Yuai.  Combined  attendance  varies  be- 
tween 12  and  20  and  interest  is  keen. 

Sue  and  Wesley,  who  serve  as  self- 
supporting  workers  with  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions,  report  that  the  January  1 
baptism  of  a barber  and  his  wife  touched 
them  deeply.  The  Hoshinos  had  been 
married  at  Shiroishi  three  years  earlier. 

For  over  a year  Wesley  and  Tamura 
San  went  to  study  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hoshino  evenings  after  work.  Last 
November  they  decided  they  wanted  to 
be  baptized,  but  the  congregation  raised 
questions  because  the  couple  had  never 
attended  a Sunday  worship.  Tuesday  is 
the  union-fixed  day  off  for  barbers;  the 
Hoshinos  felt  to  close  on  Sundays  would 
be  a community  disservice. 

During  congregational  discussion,  the 
barber  couple  explained  that  they  could 
participate  in  the  Saturday  evening 
prayer  cell  and  the  congregation  decided 
to  switch  its  midweek  meeting  from 
Wednesday  to  Tuesday.  So  Brother  and 
Sister  Hoshino  were  baptized  on  Jan.  1, 
1974  — a Tuesday. 

They  use  their  opportunities  in  the 
barbershop,  located  in  the  same  block 
as  the  Shiroishi  Church,  to  speak  with 
customers  and  to  play  hymns  on  a tape 
recorder.  “Customers  enjoy  the  Christian 
music,”  the  Hoshinos  said. 

Haiti  Volunteer 
Writes  Sewing  Manual 

In  Grande  Riviere  du  Nord,  Haiti, 
twenty-two  home  economics  centers  are 
using  a new  sewing  manual  prepared  by 
a Mennonite  Central  Committee  Haiti 
volunteer.  The  manual  has  been  trans- 
lated into  French,  the  written  language. 

Marjorie  F.  Wheeler,  Chester,  Pa., 
who  compiled  and  wrote  the  33-page 
manual  on  pattern  making,  is  planning  a 


workshop  on  patternmaking  for  area 
home  economics  teachers  in  June.  She 
led  a similar  workshop  in  January. 

“Patternmaking  is  of  strong  interest  to 
women  and  girls  since  all  clothes  must  be 
made  at  home  and  commercial  patterns 
are  expensive  and  hard  to  get,”  Miss 
Wheeler  said. 

“Because  the  home  economics  centers 
reach  marriageable  women  between  16 
and  22  years  of  age,  their  educational 
value  is  transmitted  quickly  into  the 
Haitian  social  structure. 

Festival  Cultural 
Series  Returning 

The  Dutch  Family  Festival,  Lancaster’s 
Mennonite  arts  center,  has  announced  its 
Festival  Cultural  Series  scheduled  for 
four  Monday  nights  this  summer:  July  8, 
July  22,  August  12,  and  August  26  all 
at  8:00  p.m.  Phyllis  Good,  chairperson 
of  the  Series,  reported,  “We  have  slated 
as  guests  four  Mennonite  artists  who  will 
lead  an  evening  exploring  Mennonite 
arts  and  identity  in  their  own  field.” 

Opening  the  series  on  July  8 is  Paul 
Friesen,  a potter.  A professor  at  Hesston 
College,  Hesston,  Kan.,  Friesen  will 
spend  the  evening  working  at  his  wheel, 
explaining  his  craft,  and  showing  some  of 
his  favorite  pieces. 


Betty  Groff 

On  July  22,  Betty  Groff,  Mennonite  coqk 
and  restaurateur  from  Mt.  Joy,  will 
demonstrate,  workshop-fashion,  “Our 
Mennonite  Gourmet  Food  Culture.” 

Artist-historian,  Jan  Gleysteen,  a na- 
tive of  Amsterdam,  now  of  Scottdale,  Pa., 
will  share  on  Aug.  12  his  own  experience 
of  becoming  an  artist  within  a traditional 
highly  structured  Mennonite  community. 
Well  known  for  his  re-creation  of  the 
Anabaptist  vision  through  slides,  tours, 
and  illustrations,  Gleysteen  will  be  ex- 
plaining some  of  his  choice  artwork  dur- 
ing the  evening. 

Closing  the  series  on  Aug.  26  will  be 
Seferina  DeLeon,  a soloist  with  the 
Lawndale  Mennonite  Choir  of  Chicago. 
A native  of  south  Texas,  Mrs.  DeLeon 
accompanied  by  her  musicians,  will  sing 
in  concert  from  her  repertoire  of  Span- 
ish folk  songs  and  hymns.  Featured  on 
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her  own  record  albums,  and  as  a singer 
churchwide,  Mrs.  DeLeon  lives  in  Elk- 
hart, Ind. 

Admission  to  the  four  evening  series 
is  by  season  ticket  only.  Further  infor- 
mation can  be  received  by  writing  the 
Dutch  Family  Festival,  2497  Lincoln 
Highway  East,  Lancaster,  Pa.  17602. 

TV  Spots  Spark  Interest 
in  Puerto  Rico 

Pastors  in  San  Juan,  P.R.,  are  discover- 
ing that  personal  visits  to  their  local  TV 
and  radio  stations  may  have  fringe  bene- 
fits, especially  when  they  can  offer  quality 
program  material. 

Jose  M.  Ortiz,  pastor  of  the  Summit 
Hills  congregation  in  Puerto  Rico  and 
vice-president  of  Mennonite  Broadcasts, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  requested  five  Family 
Life  TV  Spots  for  distribution  to  two  local 
stations. 

Personnel  at  the  first  station  he  contact- 
ed, WAPA-TV  in  San  Juan,  were  im- 
pressed by  the  quality  and  content  of  the 
Family  Life  messages  and  requested  the 
use  of  all  five  spots. 

The  station  also  invited  Ortiz  to  par- 
ticipate in  a live  interview  to  focus  on 
the  faith  and  life  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  in  Puerto  Rico.  Ortiz  and  Arman- 
do Hernandez,  executive  director  of  JE- 
LAM,  will  participate  in  a telecast 
scheduled  for  May  30  JELAM  is  the  Latin 
American  Board  for  Mennonite  broadcast- 
ing, with  offices  in  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico. 

Additional  spots  have  been  sent  to 
Ortiz  for  release  on  a second  station. 

Broadcast  Board 
Evaluates  Goals  for  74 

The  directors  of  Mennonite  Broadcasts 
met  in  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Mar.  29,  30 
to  review  program  activity  for  1973  and 
to  evaluate  new  programs  for  1974. 

One  of  the  highlights  during  1973  was 
the  production  of  a series  of  short  broad- 
casts in  the  Italian  language  to  break  out 
of  the  religious  time  blocks  on  Trans 
World  Radio  in  Monte  Carlo,  Monaco. 

The  three-month  series  was  funded  as 
a test  project  by  TWR,  with  Elio  Milazzo 
providing  the  messages.  Milazzo  is 
director/speaker  of  Parole  di  Vita,  Menno- 
nite Broadcasts’  Italian  language  broad- 
cast. 

The  three-minute  messages  were  re- 
leased just  before  the  evening  newscast. 
A New  Testament  was  offered  to  listen- 
ers. During  the  three-month  period,  72 
listeners  wrote. 

Because  of  this  favorable  response, 
TWR  is  planning  to  continue  the  broad- 
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casts,  beginning  May  1,  providing  its 
Italian  program  producers  cooperate 
to  provide  speakers  and  funds  for  the  re- 
lease. The  MBI  Board  encouraged  the 
staff  to  work  with  TWR  to  get  the  project 
going. 

The  Board  also  heard  a report  of  work 
being  done  to  restructure  Home  Bible 
Studies  using  a programmed  learning  ap- 
proach and  approved  the  development  of 
a tenth  course.  The  new  course  will  deal 
with  conflict  resolution.  The  Love-Fight 
by  David  Augsburger  will  serve  as  a re- 
source for  the  course.  It  too  will  incorpo- 
rate the  techniques  of  programmed  learn- 
ing. 

In  other  business  the  Board: 

— accepted  a proposal  for  a dialogue 
with  congregations  sponsoring  The  Men- 
nonite  Hour  to  study  audience,  format,  and 
message  content.  Congregations  who  re- 
cently sponsored  the  broadcast  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  dialogue. 

— heard  a report  on  the  feasibility  of 
producing  short  films  of  a religious  nature 
for  use  in  theaters.  The  Board  supported 
recommendations  in  the  report  to  adapt 
existing  Family  Life  TV  Spots  for  theater 
distribution  and  the  shooting  of  the  new 
series  on  permanence  in  marriage  in  35mm 
film.  Most  theaters  use  35mm  film. 

— supported  plans  to  produce  and  test 
market  two  radio  spots  for  homemakers. 
The  spots  will  feature  Christian  women  in 
the  news  and  their  view  of  homemaking 
from  a Christian  perspective. 

— encouraged  Choice  Books  to  test  mar- 
ket new  products  in  its  bookracks. 

— heard  a report  from  Armando  Her- 
nandez, executive  director  of  JELAM,  the 
Latin  American  Board  for  Mennonite 
broadcasting.  He  reported  a change  of 
speaker  on  De  Corazon  a Corazon,  a 
homemakers  program  in  Mexico.  Alma 
Tamez  de  Trujillo  succeeds  Maria  Dor- 
antes. 

Polish  Ag  Workers  Polish 
English 

For  the  first  time  a week  of  intensive 
English  language  study  was  an  integral 
part  of  the  orientation  of  twenty-nine 
new  Polish  agricultural  exchange  visitors 
who  arrived  in  Akron,  Mar.  21.  Most  of  the 
visitors  know  little  English. 

The  longer  orientation  gave  the 
agriculturists  a chance  to  practice  their 
book-learned  English  and  to  learn  to 
know  each  other  before  scattering  to  homes 
of  sponsors  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada  dur- 
ing the  next  twelve  months. 

“Since  Polish  is  a Slavic  language  it’s 
particularly  hard  for  the  visitors  to  pick  up 
English,”  explained  Doreen  Harms,  director 
of  the  Mennonite  Central  Committee  Ex- 
change Visitor  program. 


Among  the  twenty-two  men  and  seven 
women,  all  of  whom  have  training  and/or 
experience  in  a specialized  area  of  agri- 
culture, are  two  fish  farmers. 

“This  is  the  first  time  we’ve  tried  to 
place  ichthyologists,”  Harms  said.  “We 
didn’t  know  of  any  Mennonites  who  could 
provide  work  experiences  in  this  area  so 
we  contacted  some  state  fisheries.  The  two 
young  men  in  fish  production  will  spend 
the  first  half  of  their  stay  at  a fish  farm 
in  Arkansas.” 


Jan  Tkaczyk  and  Stanislaw  Casior,  Polish 
agricultural  exchange  visitors,  board  the  bus 
for  transportation  to  the  Adult  Basic  Educa- 
tion Center,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

An  unusually  large  number  of  the  group 
are  interested  in  livestock  breeding  or 
farm  mechanics.  Others  hope  to  learn  about 
North  American  methods  of  dairy  farm- 
ing, plant  production  and  breeding,  and 
grain  farming. 

Six  of  the  group  will  spend  the  first 
part  of  their  one-year  visit  in  British 
Columbia,  Canada.  The  rest  are  spread 
in  various  communities  in  the  States  from 
Virginia  to  Indiana  and  from  Idaho  to 
Pennsylvania. 

North  American  sponsors  provide  work 
experience  for  the  agriculturists  and  pay 
a standard  minimum  wage  for  their 
services.  In  most  cases  the  agriculturists 
live  with  the  sponsoring  family  and  reim- 
burse them  for  board  and  room. 

Most  of  the  agriculturists  will  move  to 
new  jobs  and  locations  after  six  months  to 
get  a broader  view  of  North  American 
agriculture  and  life.  Because  of  this  turn- 
over process  more  sponsors  are  in  demand. 

People  who  could  provide  work  experi- 
ence for  trained  agriculturists,  especially 
during  the  winter  months,  should  contact 
Exchange  Visitor  Program,  MCC,  21  S. 
12th  St.,  Akron,  Pa.  17501. 


Paul  Scott  (left)  and  Leamon  Sowell 


High-Aimers  Prefer 
Son-Daughter  Treatment 

If  you  want  your  High-Aimer  to  feel  at 
home,  treat  him  like  your  own  child,  former 
High-Aimers,  Paul  Scott  and  Leamon 
Sowell  told  parents  and  teachers  at 
Bethany  Christian  High  School,  Goshen, 
Ind. 

Speaking  from  their  experiences  as  High- 
Aimers  at  Iowa  (Kalona)  Mennonite  School, 
Paul  and  Leamon  assured  their  listeners 
that  not  all  children  from  urban  communi- 
ties carry  switchblades  in  their  back  pock- 
ets. “We  have  things  we  brag  about  simply 
to  create  a good  first  impression,”  laughed 
Leamon,  “but  underneath  we  have 
the  same  basic  social  needs  as  your  own 
children.  Whatever  you  do,  don’t  be 
afraid  of  your  High-Aimer.” 

As  students  at  Goshen  (Ind.)  College, 
Paul  and  Leamon  look  back  on  their 
High-Aim  experiences  with  appreciation. 
They  have  good  feelings  about  relation- 
ships with  teachers  and  discovered  in  time 
that  they  could  be  accepted  by  students 
without  surrendering  their  blackness. 

Sponsored  by  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, High-Aim  has  this  year  placed  26 
minority  young  people  in  Mennonite 
schools.  One  host  of  a High-Aimer  at  the 
Bethany  meeting  expressed  concern  for 
more  community  involvement  in  helping 
High-Aimers  feel  at  home.  “These  young 
people  are  used  to  lots  of  activity,’  she 
said.  “They  need  more  get-togethers  with 
friends  beyond  High- Aim  circles.” 

Full  Program  Planned 
for  EMC  Homecomers 

Past  and  present  students  will  come  to- 
gether on  the  Eastern  Mennonite  College 
campus  during  1974  homecoming  weekend, 
Apr.  26-28.  This  year’s  program  will  com- 
memorate the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
Young  People’s  Christian  Association 
(YPCA)at  EMC. 

Homecoming  will  open  8:00  p.m.  Fri- 
day (Apr.  26)  with  an  Easter  concert  in 
the  chapel  auditorium.  Choral  Union  — a 
mass  choir  composed  of  members  of  the 
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EMC  community  — will  perform  Bach’s 
“The  Passion  According  to  St.  Matthew” 
under  the  direction  of  visiting  music 
instructor  Lowell  Byler. 

Soloists  for  the  performance  are  David 
Augsburger  of  Mennonite  Broadcasts  and 
EMC  senior  Steve  Yoder.  Organist  Miriam 
K.  Byler  and  a string  and  wind  ensemble 
will  provide  accompaniment. 

Reunions  will  be  held  Saturday  (Apr. 
27)  for  all  classes  ending  with  a “4”  and 
a “9,"  beginning  with  the  55th  anniver- 
sary of  the  class  of  1919  and  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  class  of  1924.  The  class 
of  1973  will  hold  a one-year  reunion. 

Special  open  house  Saturday  afternoon 
will  permit  alumni  to  visit  the  computer 
center,  the  D.  R.  Hostetter  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  the  new  art  classroom  in 
the  administration  building  basement,  the 
“ Earthkeepers”  newspaper  recycling  cen- 
ter, the  anatomy  laboratory,  the  nursing 
department  learning  center,  the  home 
economics  building,  and  campus  radio 
station  WEMC. 

Former  YPCA  officers  will  serve  as  hosts 
and  hostesses  at  the  alumni  banquet  7:00 
p.m.  Saturday.  Keynote  speaker  Paul 
Peachey,  chairman  of  the  sociology  depart- 
ment at  Catholic  University  of  America, 
Washington,  D.C.,  will  discuss  “Human 
_ Identity,  Christian  Identity.”  He  is  a for- 
mer member  of  the  EMC  faculty  and  one- 
time director  of  the  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  Peace  Section. 

Also  at  the  banquet,  the  “alumnus-of- 
the-year”  award  will  be  announced. 

Former  students  are  invited  to  attend 
classes  on  Friday  and  to  attend  a special 
9:30  a.m.  chapel  service.  Peachey  will 
speak  on  “Hobbes  Leviathan  and  the 
New  Adam.” 

The  weekend  will  conclude  with  a 
special  worship  service  9:30  a.m.  Sunday 
(Apr.  28)  in  the  chapel  auditorium.  Alumni 
will  hear  reports  from  YPCA  commission- 
ers and  an  address  by  Daniel  Yutzy, 
EMC’s  vice-president  for  academic  af- 
fairs. 

Alumni  who  were  active  in  YPCA  out- 
reach are  encouraged  to  visit  their  former 
“Y  Church”  Sunday  morning. 

Hawk,  Miller  Conduct 
Contemporary  Course 

Two  students  are  conducting  a course 
during  spring  term  at  Eastern  Mennonite 
College  which  they  “dreamed  up”  and 
organized  themselves.  Entitled  Contem- 
porary Mennonite  Thought  and  listed  by 
the  registrar’s  office  as  “Church  Studies 
483,”  the  new  course  is  being  offered  by 
Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary  senior  William 
J.  Hawk  and  EMC  junior  Gene  C.  Miller. 

“At  first.  Bill  and  I just  talked  about 


having  an  informal  non-credit  course  on 
contemporary  Mennonite  theology,”  said 
Miller,  a liberal  arts  major  from  Port 
Allegany,  Pa.  “We  saw  that  such  a course 
was  conspicuously  absent  from  the  cur- 
riculum and  that  EMC  students  were  just 
not  being  adequately  exposed  to  modern 
Mennonite  theology.” 

The  students  explained  that  they 
decided  to  submit  their  idea  in  proposal 
form  to  EMC’s  academic  affairs  committee. 
The  idea  was  officially  approved  and  Wil- 
lard M.  Swartley,  chairman  of  the  Bible 
and  philosophy  department,  agreed  to 
serve  as  faculty  sponsor  of  the  course. 

“We  thought  we’d  be  lucky  to  sign  up 
the  minimum  five  students  needed  to  run 
the  course  for  credit,”  Miller  said.  “We 
soon  saw  that  was  no  problem,  and  now 
we  have  almost  20  registered  students, 
with  many  others  sitting  in  from  time  to 
time.” 

Structured  in  seminar  style.  Contemporary 
Mennonite  Thought  takes  two  theologians 
— Gordon  D.  Kaufman  of  Harvard  Divinity 


Tri-College  Short  Story  Contest  Announced 

The  fall  of  1974  is  the  occasion  of  the 
Mennonite  Centennial  in  Kansas.  The 
Tri-College  Centennial  Committee  is  spon- 
soring a special  celebration  at  Century  II 
in  Wichita,  Oct.  11-13.  As  part  of  the 
larger  festival,  awards  are  being  offered 
for  the  best  short  stories  written  by  Men- 
nonite undergraduate  students  in  the 
U.S.  and  Canada  and  students  in  Menno- 
nite colleges. 

The  purpose  of  the  awards  is  to  en- 
courage writing  in  Mennonite  colleges 
and  among  Mennonite  students  in  other 
colleges  and  universities;  and  to  make  that 
writing  available  to  the  larger  Mennonite 
community.  Depending  on  the  response, 
it  is  hoped  that  the  best  stories  will  be 
edited  and  published  later  as  a collection. 

Write  to  Robert  Hostetter,  Tri-College 
Short  Story  Awards,  Hesston  College, 
Hesston,  Kan.  67062  for  the  rules  and 
awards  descriptions. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  has  ap- 
proved $2,000  financial  assistance  to  be 
given  to  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribal 
Council  to  assist  in  their  legal  battle  to 
cancel  coal  strip  mining  leases  on  the 
Montana  reservation.  MCC  responded  to 
this  need  at  the  invitation  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Home  Ministries  of  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church.  Patricia 
Littlewolf,  secretary  of  the  Mennonite 
Indian  Leaders  Council,  brought  a re- 
quest for  assistance  to  the  Commission  on 
Home  Ministries.  The  Commission  acted 
on  this  request  and  asked  MCC  to  share 


School  and  John  Howard  Yoder  of  Goshen 
Biblical  Seminary  — and  explores  their 
contributions  to  contemporary  theology  in 
general  and  Mennonite  theology  in  parti- 
cular. 

Kaufman’s  Systematic  Theology:  A His- 
toricist  Perspective  and  Dr.  Yoder’s  The 
Politics  of  Jesus  are  used  for  “background 
readings”  in  the  class. 

The  course  also  functions  as  a forum  in 
which  various  EMC  professors  present 
their  own  theological  concerns  and  dis- 
cuss the  problems  that  have  emerged  be- 
tween their  faith  and  their  disciplines,  said 
Hawk,  a native  of  Lima,  Ohio. 

Guest  lecturers  include  history  depart- 
ment chairman  Gerald  R.  Brunk;  philos- 
ophy instructor  Thomas  N.  Finger;  Gary 
L.  Stucky,  assistant  professor  of  chemistry; 
psychology  department  chairman  John  H. 
Hess;  sociology  instructor  William  F. 
Rushby;  music  instructor  Carol  A.  Weaver; 
Grant  M.  Stoltzfus,  professor  of  church  his- 
tory; and  business  administration  depart- 
ment chairman  Ezra  U.  Byler. 


in  the  response.  “We  want  to  stand  be- 
side the  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe  as 
brothers  in  this  struggle  for  their  survival,” 
said  Paul  Leatherman,  MCC  North 
America  director. 

Orville  L.  Yoder, 

36,  associate  profes- 
sor of  education  at 
Goshen  College,  has 
been  named  Goshen 
College’s  first  asso- 
ciate dean.  As  asso- 
ciate dean,  Yoder  will 
handle  administrative 
matters  in  the  college 
nursing  division,  de- 
partment of  technical 
education  and  adult 
education.  He  joined  the  Goshen  faculty 
in  1970.  During  the  summer  of  1971,  he 
was  a visiting  professor  of  educational  ad- 
ministration at  Eastern  Illinois  University. 
He  is  currently  director  of  the  college  in 
Elkhart,  a joint  college  venture  of  Bethel 
College,  Mishawaka,  and  Goshen  College 
at  the  Elkhart  Area  Career  Center. 

The  Alden  Mennonite  Church  is  plan- 
ning a 50th  Anniversary  reunion  at  Alden, 
New  York,  on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  Aug. 
24,  25.  Friends  and  former  attendants  are 
welcome  at  the  two-day  program  of  fellow- 
ship and  homecoming. 

Dwight  Hartman,  Mennonite  trucking 
executive  of  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  was 
elected  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Mennonite  Christian  Leadership  Founda- 
tion at  the  Annual  Meeting  on  Mar.  30. 
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MCLF  officers  remain:  president,  Lewis 
Strite,  Harrisonburg,  Va. ; vice-president, 
M.  Elvin  Byler,  Lancaster,  Pa.;  secretary, 
Paul  N.  Kraybill,  Chicago,  111.;  treasurer, 
S.  Dale  High,  Lancaster,  Pa.  MCLF 
continues  to  assist  short-term  church 
leadership  training  projects  throughout 
the  brotherhood  with  special  concern 
for  cross-culture  evangelism  and  nurture. 

The  Iowa  Mennonite  High  School 
choir  of  Kalona,  Iowa,  will  present  the 
following  musical  programs:  First  Menno- 
nite, Iowa  City,  9:00  a.m..  May  5;  Wash- 
ington (Iowa)  Mennonite,  7:30  p.m.,  May 
5;  Kalona  Mennonite,  7:30  p.m.,  May  19; 
Upper  Deer  Creek  Cons.  Mennonite, 
Wellman,  7:30  p.m..  May  26;  Iowa  Men- 
nonite School  Commencement,  7:30  p.m., 
June  3. 

Over  $2,800  was  raised  Mar.  29  for 
the  National  Kidney  Research  Foundation 
by  five  Goshen  College  men  who  parti- 
cipated in  the  annual  John  F.  Kennedy 
50-mile-fitness  run  near  Hagerstown, 
Md.  The  five  raised  the  money  by  having 
Goshen  students,  faculty,  and  community 
persons  pledge  money  for  each  mile 
completed  in  the  day-long  events.  The 
money  will  be  presented  to  the  Kidney 
Foundation  in  the  name  of  Judi  Piersol, 
a GC  student  from  Elkhart,  Ind.,  who  had 
both  kidneys  removed  this  winter. 

Andrew  Lu,  a Taiwanese  pastor  now 
studying  in  North  America,  will  spend 
June  and  July  as  an  associate  minister  in 
the  Bethel  and  First  Mennonite  (General 
Conference)  churches  in  Mountain  Lake, 
Minn.  Following  the  end  of  the  school  year 
at  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Semi- 
naries, Elkhart,  Ind.,  Lu  will  move  to 
Mountain  Lake,  where  he  has  been  invited 
by  the  two  churches  to  come  as  a co- 
worker. The  two  Mountain  Lake  churches 
will  provide  living  expenses  for  Mr.  Lu 
and  his  wife,  Lu  Hong  Ya  Hwei,  who  will 
join  him  for  the  summer.  Her  expenses 
for  the  trip  to  North  America  are  being 
paid  by  the  Women’s  Missionary  Associa- 
tion. 

The  Lyon  Street  Mennonite  Church, 
Hannibal,  Mo.,  is  celebrating  its  40th 
anniversary  this  year.  Weekend  activities 
are  planned  for  June  8 and  9,  beginning 
with  a chicken  barbecue  on  Saturday  eve., 
at  Camp  Oko  Tipi  in  Hannibal.  An  invita- 
tion to  attend  this  reunion  is  cordially  ex- 
tended to  all  those  who  helped  in  the  con- 
struction and  work  of  the  church  from  its 
beginning  to  the  present.  Brother  and 
Sister  Nelson  Kauffman  plan  to  be  in 
Hannibal  for  the  activities.  For  more  in- 
formation contact  Peter  Hartman,  R.  1, 
New  London,  Mo.  63459. 

Correction  for  the  news  release,  “In- 
ternational Brotherhood  Emphasized  at 
Lancaster  Meetings”  (April  9 issue):  Mil- 
lion Belete  is  the  former  chairman  of  the 
Africa  Mennonite  and  Brethren  in  Christ 


Fellowship,  not-  the  current  chairman  as 
was  listed.  He  is  presently  chairman  of 
the  Mennonite  World  Conference  and 
secretary  of  the  Bible  Society  of  Ethiopia. 

Earl  Wissler,  pastor  of  the  Green  Ter- 
race Mennonite  Church,  Wernersville,  Pa., 
reported  concerning  his  ministry  in  the 
Lancaster  prison,  “Three  men  have  found 
the  Lord  and  are  showing  evidence  of 
great  transformation.  They  have  been  dis- 
missed from  the  prison  and  are  with 
their  families,  and  are  doing  well.” 

Harley  Wagler  of  eastern  Pennsylvania, 
left  the  States  on  Mar.  31  and  planned 
to  arrive  for  a second  term  of  study  in 
Yugoslavia  on  Apr.  2. 

A Saturday  meeting  on  Mar.  23 
brought  the  list  of  nations  represented  at 
the  home  of  Omar  and  Lois  Stahl,  Eastern 
Board  workers  in  Munich,  Germany  to  a 
total  of  53  reported  the  Stahls.  That  eve- 
ning they  hosted  young  persons  from  ten 
different  nations,  including  Ceylon  and 
Upper  Volta,  from  which  they  had  guests 
for  the  first  time.  “We  spent  the  evening 
asking  and  answering  serious  questions, 
such  as  How  can  I come  to  have  faith  in 
God  and  the  Bible,”  wrote  the  Stahls. 

A General  Church  Council  for  the 
Belize  Mennonite  Church  was  formed  on 
Mar.  30,  according  to  a report  from  Henry 
Buckwalter,  pastor  of  the  Belize  City  Men- 
nonite Church.  The  Council  is  composed 
of  two  national  pastors,  Alejandro  Cuellar 
and  Teodoro  Torres;  two  national  dea- 
cons, Moises  Pachecho  and  Albert  Cadd; 
and  Eastern  Board  workers  Bill  Houser 
and  Henry  Buckwalter.  One  of  the  first 
major  jobs  for  the  Belize  Church  Council 
will  be  to  adopt  a statement  of  the  basic 
biblical  principles  of  the  Belize  Mennonite 
Church. 

Pablo  Tzul  Cacao  was  ordained  on 
Mar.  15  as  the  first  national  pastor  of  the 
Cojaj  Mennonite  Church,  Guatemala,  re- 
ported Helen  Lehman,  Eastern  Board 
worker  with  her  husband,  Larry,  in 
Guatemala.  Pablo  was  chosen  by  consensus 
following  the  preaching  of  several  sermons 
on  the  responsibilities  and  duties  of  a 
pastor  by  Bob  Brubaker,  and  fasting  and 
prayer  by  the  congregation.  The  Sunday 
following  his  ordination,  Pablo  conducted 
a marriage  and  baptismal  service,  followed 
by  communion  and  feet  washing.  Five 
couples  were  married  and  eighteen  believ- 
ers were  baptized.  Total  membership  in 
the  Cojaj  church  is  now  51. 

After  baptizing  a young  couple  at  the 
Pimpimsu  Mennonite  congregation  near 
Begoro,  Ghana,  on  Mar.  17,  Missionary 
Laurence  Horst  was  invited  to  the  couple’s 
home  for  prayers.  “We  walked  a half  mile 
along  the  mountainside  to  the  compound  of 
the  new  Christians,”  Laurence  said.  "I 
had  not  understood  the  whole  purpose  of 
this  walk  until  the  father  began  to  bring 
objects  of  family  worship  from  inside  the 


house.  Finally  he  brought  his  personal 
amulet,  a bracelet  believed  to  protect 
from  evil,  and  laid  it  with  the  other  idols. 
All  were  broken  and  destroyed  before  we 
bowed  in  a dedication  prayer  for  a new 
Christian  home.” 

Over  75  participants  at  the  Seminar 
on  Youthful  Offenders,  Mar.  17,  18  in  San 
Francisco,  considered  various  aspects  of 
working  with  youth  who  are  in  trouble 
with  the  law  or  heading  that  way.  Spon- 
sored by  Mennonite  Mental  Health  Ser- 
vices, the  two-day  meeting  considered  such 
issues  as  what  deviancy  is  in  the  context 
of  cultural  norms  and  how  the  method  of 
behavior  modification  works  with  youth. 

Tony  Brown,  25,  coordinator  of  educa- 
tional services  at  Goshen  College,  has 
been  named  associate  dean  of  students  at 
Goshen  as  a replacement  for  Norman 
Kauffmann,  current  associate  dean.  Kauff- 
mann  will  be  a study-service  unit  leader 
in  Honduras  during  the  1974-75  school 
year.  Brown  is  a board  member  of  “Out- 
Spokin’  Program”  and  is  a member  of  the 
student  services  committee  of  the  Menno- 
nite Church. 

Nineteen  thousand  bags  of  Kansas 
wheat  are  now_  feeding  the  hungry  in 
India.  In  Bihar  the  wheat  is  being  used 
to  pay  workers  for  their  labor  in  construct- 
ing dams.  In  Calcutta  the  wheat  will  feed  . 
children  who  are  undernourished  because 
parents  cannot  purchase  adequate  quan- 
tities of  food.  The  first  shipment  of  6,400 
bags  of  wheat  arrived  in  India  in  January. 
Two  additional  shipments,  which  included 
40  bags  of  beans,  arrived  at  the  end  of 
March. 

The  importance  of  keeping  book- 
racks  neat  and  well  stocked  was  high- 
lighted for  some  70  persons  attending  a 
Choice  Books  seminar  on  Mar.  23  at  the 
Mill  Stream  Motor  Lodge  in  Smoketown, 
Pa.  Simon  Schrock,  sales  representative 
in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  area,  provided 
main  input  for  the  seminar,  which  was 
sponsored  by  Eastern  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  and  Charities,  Salunga,  Pa. 

Special  meetings:  Samuel  Janzen,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  at  Lynside,  Lyndhurst, 
Va.,  Apr.  28  to  May  5.  Milton  Troyer, 
Milford,  Neb.,  at  Cairo,  Neb.,  Apr.  21- 
28. 

Ella  May  Miller,  of  Heart  to  Heart, 
will  speak  at  the  Big  Springs  Mennonite 
Church  of  Luray,  Va.,  on  the  evening  of 
Apr.  26.  A Heart  to  Heart  fellowship 
meeting  will  be  held  in  the  afternoon. 
Ella  May  will  visit  homemakers  fellowships 
in  New  Jersey  May  10-13,  and  address 
a mother-daughter  banquet  Monday  eve- 
ning, May  13. 

New  members  by  baptism:  three  by 
baptism  and  two  by  confession  of  faith  at 
First  Mennonite,  Middlebury,  Ind.;  one  at 
Breslau,  Ont. ; eight  at  North  Lima,  Ohio. 

Change  of  address:  The  telephone  num- 
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ber  of  Stanley  and  Arlie  Weaver,  Chinle, 
Ariz.,  has  been  changed  to  (602)  725-3226. 


readers  say 

Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  comment 
on  printed  articles. 

Menno  B.  Hurd  in  the  Mar.  12  issue  of  Gos- 
pel Herald  would  have  us  believe  and  accept 
that  it  is  futile  and  useless  to  counter  culture 
trends  when  he  stated:  "...  a person  will  not 
reverse  in  a single  column,  in  a short  editorial, 
a major  trend.  If  we  are  able  to  override  a 
practice  of  long  centuries  in  a matter  of  a short 
decade,  then  600  words  will  not  reverse  the 
tide.’’  His  assumption  is  wrong.  We  are  not  “able 
to  override”  the  discarding  of  the  covering  be- 
cause the  Bible  will  long  stand  after  the  new 
Menno  and  I will  long  be  forgotten  with  our 
words. 

This  new  Menno’s  thought  means  that  when 
divorce  and  remarriage  becomes  a major  trend  — 
and  the  trend  is  being  more  and  more  accepted 
in  some  of  our  Mennonite  churches,  as  was  the 
de-covering  a decade  ago  — it  will  need  to  be 
accepted  or  we  lose  our  young  people.  That 
theological  stance  says  that  the  Bible  is  to  be 
conditioned  with  what  culture  dictates.  Culture 
and  expediency  are  to  be  our  new  norms. 

In  this  stance  Menno  B.  Hurd  can  hardly  be 
thought  a cousin,  much  less  a son,  to  that  il- 
lustrious servant  of  God,  Menno  Simons.  In- 
stead of  Menno  B.  Hurd,  his  name  attached  to 
“major  trends”  should  rightfully  be:  Menno  B. 
Herded  by  the  gods  of  fashion,  expediency,  and 
“major  trends.” 

Let  me  commend  you  for  printing  in  the  same 
issue  the  article,  “The  Personhood  of  Women,” 
by  Elsie  H.  Brunk.  That  has  a good  biblical 

base.  — Lee  H.  Kanagy,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

• • • 

The  article  “Let’s  Talk  About  Dying”  by  Nel- 
son Kauffman  (Mar.  19)  was  different.  We  talk 
about  many,  many  other  things,  but  little  about 
dying.  Why?  If  we’d  be  planning  to  move  into 
a new  home  people  would  hear  about  it  long  be- 
fore moving  time.  Then  why  not  let  them  in 
on  our  contemplated  move  someday  to  the 
heavenly  home?  The  dying  testimony  of  Christ- 
mas Carol,  as  related  by  Nelson,  her  husband, 
was  wonderful.  Thank  you.  Nelson,  for  sharing 
this  with  us. 

Some  years  ago  my  late  husband  was  lying 
veiy  ill  in  the  hospital  (not  his  last  illness) 
and  not  knowing  if  he’d  pull  through.  He  felt 
that  if  the  Lord  had  some  work  for  him  he 
was  willing  to  stay.  There  was  no  one  present 
in  the  room  at  the  time,  but  an  unseen  being, 
the  Great  Physician,  came  and  touched  him  on 
the  shoulder.  Wayne  knew  from  then  on  he 
would  be  healed  and  that  his  work  here  was  not 
yet  finished.  — Nancy  M.  Martin,  Goodville,  Pa. 

• o o 

In  regard  to  the  editorial  on  the  last  page  of 
the  recent  issue  “Learning  to  Live  with  Scar- 
city (Mar.  26),  if  you  believe  what  you  printed 
that  the  Jew  on  the  kibbutz  communal  farm  was 
happiest  in  the  time  of  greatest  hardship,  I 
would  advise  that  you  join  their  happy  lot 
by  going  to  a present-day  Chinese  communal 
farm.  Again,  if  these  times  of  hardship  are  the 
happiest,  we  would  not  want  to  spoil  “the 
developing  nations"  bv  giving  them  the  unhap- 
piness of  our  material  goods.  — B.  E.  Carlson, 
Menahga,  Minn. 

• • • 

I read,  then  began  chuckling,  but  ended  up 
laughing!  "Praise  God  with  Loud  Crashing 
Cymbals”  by  Ken  Reed  (Apr.  2)  is  the  most  re- 
freshing article  I’ve  read  in  the  Gospel  Herald 
recently.  Possibly  that's  because  I identify  so 


closely  with  what  he  had  to  say.  He  wrote  so 
well  what  I feel  but  can’t  really  share  with  most 
of  my  Mennonite  and  non-Mennonite  neighbors 
and  friends  because  of  their  apprehension  to 
anything  charismatic. 

One  of  the  delightful  things  I’ve  found  hap- 
pening in  the  charismatic  movement  is  the 
shedding  of  denominational  tags,  cultural  pride, 
racial  barriers,  and  educational  status,  uniting 
people  in  a way  I’ve  never  seen  before.  I’m 
excited  about  what  is  happening  as  the  Holy 
Spirit  moves  around  the  world,  both  within  and 
without  the  church.  — Mrs.  James  Nussbaum, 
Kidron,  Ohio. 

• • t 

I haven’t  the  faintest  idea  who  Meg  Woodson 
is  (“The  Candy  Man  Can’t,”  Apr.  2),  but  I 
could  read  what  she  wrote  and  profit  from  it  — 
perhaps  more  so  than  if  I would  know  her  and 
feel  the  need  to  psychoanalyze  her  and  justify 
myself  before  her  arguments.  Is  there  anything 
wrong  with  doing  the  same  thing  with  Menno 
B.  Hurd?  Thanks  for  a spiritually  edifying  maga- 
zine. — J.  Lester  Brubaker,  Smoketown,  Pa. 


marriages 

May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes  estab- 
lished by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six  months' 
free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to 
those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald  if  the 
address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Birky  — Beggs.  — Gary  Birky  and  Dottie 
Beggs,  Kouts,  Ind.,  English  Lake  cong.,  by 
Art  Good,  Mar.  23,  1974. 

Harnish  — Druck.  — J.  Donald  Harnish, 
Willow  Street,  Pa.,  New  Danville  cong.,  and 
Lindsay  D.  Druck,  Strasburg,  Pa.,  Mount  Plea- 
sant cong.,  by  David  N.  Thomas,  Mar.  16,  1974. 

Miller  — Schrock.  — Gary  Miller,  Ship- 
shewana,  Ind.,  Shore  cong.,  and  Patricia  Schrock, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Olive  cong.,  by  Harvey  Chupp 
and  Jason  Martin,  Mar.  30,  1974. 

Oberholtzer  — Kreider.  — Clair  N.  Ober- 
holtzer,  Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  and  Mae  Laverne 
Kreider,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa.,  both  from  the  Risser  cong., 
by  Paul  G.  Ruhl,  Mar.  30,  1974. 

Ranck  — Charles.  — Marlyn  Ranck,  Holt- 
wood,  Pa.,  Millersville  cong.,  and  Anita  Charles, 
Lebanon,  Pa.,  Habecker  cong.,  by  Ivan  D. 
Leaman,  Mar.  23,  1974. 

Slabaugh  — Slagell.  — Jerry  Slabaugh,  New 
Paris,  Ind.,  Brethren  Church,  and  Jeanette 
Slagell,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Bethel  cong.,  Ashley,  Mich., 
by  Norman  L.  Kauffman,  Mar.  23,  1974. 

Yoder  — Koch.  — Robert  Yoder,  Middle- 
bury,  Ind.,  First  Mennonite  cong.,  and  Marsha 
Koch,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Forks  cong.,  by  Sylvester 
Haarer  and  Sam  Troyer,  Mar.  30,  1974. 


births 

"Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord"  (Psalm  127:3) 

Brubacher,  Laverne  and  Margaret  (Van  Ar- 
racon),  Elmira,  Ont.,  first  child,  Jenny  Lorraine, 
Mar.  30,  1974. 

Chupp,  Menno  and  Lucile  (Hoover),  New 
Paris,  Ind.,  seventh  child,  second  daughter, 
Teresa  Marie,  Feb.  9,  1974. 

Detweiler,  Dale  and  Kris  (Souder),  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  second  daughter,  Wendy  Joy,  Mar.  30, 
1974. 

Eberly,  Daniel  and  Marilyn  (Thompson), , 

N.J.,  third  child,  second  son,  David  William, 
Feb.  4,  1974. 

Good,  Robert  and  Sandi  (Hoerle),  Baden, 
Ont.,  first  child,  Jackie  Ann,  Mar.  27,  1974. 

Graber,  Dave  and  Patty  (Bechtold),  Tremont, 
111.,  first  child,  Marla  Jean,  Mar.  23,  1974. 

Hartzler,  Lewis  and  Donna  (Kehl),  Amaril- 


lo, Tex.,  first  child,  Joy  Ruby,  Mar.  18, 
1974. 

Jenkins,  William  and  Lola  (Horst),  Walled 
Lake,  Mich.,  first  child,  Craig  William,  Mar.  19, 
1974. 

Knicely,  Freddie  and  Phyllis  (Ours),  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  first  child,  Corena  Marie,  Apr.  3, 
1974. 

Mast,  Fremon  and  Eleanor  (Erb),  West  Farm- 
ington, Ohio,  fifth  child,  Christina  Lynn,  Dec. 
29, 1973. 

Miller,  Elwayne  and  Susan  (Litamore),  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  fourth  child,  third  daughter,  Leah 
Ruth,  Apr.  2,  1974. 

Peachey,  Glenn  and  Yvonne  (Nichole),  Ar- 
thur, 111.,  second  son,  Jeffrey  Todd,  Mar.  13, 
1974. 

Weaver,  Ronald  and  Lois  Ann  (Gochnauer), 
Whitehall,  Pa.,  first  and  second  children,  Shel- 
don Ray  and  Marc  Stephen  (died  same  day). 
Mar.  30,  1974. 

Yoder,  Norm  and  Linda  (Fortner),  Alice, 
Tex.,  first  child,  Jennifer  Lynn,  Feb.  6,  1974. 


obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  those  who  are  bereaved. 

Blough,  Elizabeth  A.,  daughter  of  Andrew 
and  Mary  (Hershberger)  Baumgardner,  was  born 
in  Richland  Twp.,  Pa.,  Dec.  18,  1897;  died  at 
the  Memorial  Hospital,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  Mar. 
31,  1974;  aged  76  y.  3 m.  13  d.  On  Apr.  22, 
1922,  she  was  married  to  Lemon  Blough,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Dewayne), 
5 grandchildren,  and  one  brother  (Ralph  Baum- 
gardner). She  was  a member  of  the  Kaufman 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Apr.  3,  in  charge  of  Stanley  R.  Freed 
and  Harry  Shetler;  interment  in  the  Kaufman 
Cemetery. 

Byler,  Ada  M.,  daughter  of  Solomon  D.  and 
Catherine  (Spicher)  Peachey,  was  born  at  Allens- 
ville,  Pa.,  Nov.  27,  1901;  died  at  the  Lewis- 
town  (Pa.)  Hospital  on  Mar.  29,  1974;  aged 
72  y.  4 m.  2 d.  On  Dec.  16,  1922,  she  was 
married  to  Joseph  Al  Byler,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  8 daughters  (Florence  and  Flora, 
Tillie  — Mrs.  Daniel  Harshbarger,  Anna  — Mrs. 
George  Hartzler,  Martha— Mrs.  John  A. 
Peachey,  Edith — Mrs.  Sherman  Kanagy,  Mary 

— Mrs.  Thomas  Byler,  and  Emma  Jane  — Mrs. 
Nelson  Ruth),  one  son  (Jefferson  R.),  3 sisters 
(Mrs.  Katie  Yoder,  Rachel  — Mrs.  Sam  M.  Yoder, 
and  Eva — Mrs.  Ezra  Kauffman),  and  3 brothers 
(Raymond,  Louis,  and  Harvey).  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Allensville  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Apr.  1,  in 
charge  of  Paul  Bender  and  Paul  Roth;  interment 
in  the  Locust  Grove  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Deer,  Betty  Susan,  daughter  of  Frank  and 
Laura  (Knox)  Reber,  was  born  at  Shelbyville, 
111.,  Feb.  23,  1927;  died  of  cancer  at  Mercy 
Hospital,  Champaign,  111.,  Mar.  28,  1974;  aged 
47  y.  1 m.  5 d.  On  Feb.  14,  1946,  she  was 
married  to  Kenneth  Deer,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  her  parents,  3 daughters  (Brenda 

— Mrs.  Jack  Spitz,  Susie  — Mrs  Kyle  Hannah, 
and  Wendy  — Mrs.  Dennis  Winship),  3 sons 
(Terry,  Ricky,  and  Rodney),  8 grandchildren, 
one  brother  (Robert),  and  one  sister  (Joanne 

— Mrs.  Wayne  Sommer).  She  was  a member  of 
the  East  Bend  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Mar.  31,  in  charge  of 
Irvin  Nussbaum  and  Ivan  Birkey;  interment  in 
East  Bend  Memorial  Gardens. 

Driver,  Anna  K.,  daughter  of  David  and 
Elizabeth  (Winey)  Kauffman,  was  born  near 
Versailles,  Mo.,  Feb.  18,  1875;  died  at  the  La 
Junta  Medical  Center  Nursing  Home  on  Mar. 
2,  1974;  aged  99  y.  12  d.  She  was  married  to 
Joseph  C.  Driver,  who  preceded  her  in  death  in 
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1964.  Surviving  are  2 sons  (Daniel  D.  and 
Jacob  D.),  one  daughter  (Esther — Mrs.  Harley 
Evers),  14  grandchildren,  and  33  great-grand- 
children. Funeral  services  were  held  in  charge  of 
Menno  Troyer  and  H.  James  Martin. 

Eash,  Lydia  Mae,  daughter  of  Eli  S.  and 
Sovilla  (Schmucker)  Yoder,  was  born  at  White 
Cloud,  Mich.,  July  30,  1914;  died  of  cancer  at 
Elkhart  General  Hospital,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Apr. 

I,  1974;  aged  59  y.  8 m.  1 d.  On  Jan.  30,  1936, 

she  was  married  to Eash,  who  survives. 

Also  surviving  are  one  daughter  (Bonnie  — 
Mrs.  Harry  Roderick),  2 sons  (Ernie  and  Ear- 
lin),  11  grandchildren,  4 sisters  (Mrs.  Fannie 
Yoder,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Miller,  Mrs.  Laura  Miller, 
and  Mrs.  Etta  Frye),  and  4 brothers  (Manass, 
Eli,  Melvin,  and  Ervin  Yoder).  One  child  pre- 
ceded her  in  death.  She  was  a member  of  the 
First  Mennonite  Church,  Middlebury,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Apr.  4,  in  charge 
of  Samuel  J.  Troyer;  interment  in  Grace  Lawn 
Cemetery. 

Eberly,  Elam,  son  of  John  and  Barbara  (Nolt) 
Eberly,  was  born  in  Wayne  Co.,  Ohio,  June 

II,  1885;  died  Mar.  16,  1974;  aged  88  y.  9 m.  5 
d.  On  Nov.  19,  1908,  he  was  married  to  Lydia 
Ann  Wenger,  who  preceded  him  in  death  on 
Nov.  2,  1970.  Surviving  are  4 sons  (Walter, 
David,  John,  and  Ben),  6 daughters  (Frances  — 
Mrs.  H.  Paul  Martin,  Emma  — Mrs.  Elias  Horst, 
Elsie  — Mrs.  David  Horst,  Mary  — Mrs.  Marvin 
Steiner,  Mabel  — Mrs.  Glen  Jones,  and  Eva  — 
Mrs.  Truman.  Steiner),  32  grandchildren,  18 
great-grandchildren,  one  sister  (Mrs.  Elsie  Good), 
and  3 brothers  (Ira,  Clayton,  and  Alvin).  He 
was  preceded  in  death  by  one  daughter  (Ruth), 
3 grandchildren,  one  great-grandchild,  and  2 
brothers  (Amos  and  Homer).  He  was  a member 
of  the  County  Line  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Martins  Mennonite 
Church,  in  charge  of  Cleophas  Steiner  and  Elmer 
Good;  interment  in  the  adjoining  cemetery. 

Espigh,  Ruth  P.,  daughter  of  Grant  and 
Mattie  (Kauffman)  Renninger,  was  born  at  Mc- 
Veytown,  Pa.,  Dec.  4,  1900;  died  of  a heart  at- 
tack at  Lewistown  Hospital,  Lewistown,  Pa., 
Mar.  30,  1974;  aged  73  y.  3 m.  26  d.  On  Nov. 
20,  1920,  she  was  married  to  Fenton  S.  Espigh, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 daughters 
(Lorma  — Mrs.  Clinton  Bishop,  Alice  — Mrs. 
Daniel  Yoder,  Esther — Mrs.  Raymond  Esh,  and 
Jean  — Mrs.  Donald  Aurand),  3 sons  (Clair, 
Cecil,  and  Clyde),  and  2 brothers  (John  and 
Ralph).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 chil- 
dren and  one  sister  (Mrs.  Frances  Knepp).  She 
was  a member  of  the  Mattawana  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Apr.  2,  in  charge  of  Ross  Metzler,  Elam  Glick, 
and  Newton  Yoder;  interment  in  the  Pine  Glen 
Cemetery. 

Evers,  John  Alvin,  son  of  Harve  and  Mary 
(Newcomer)  Evers,  was  born  at  Peabody,  Kan., 
July  31,  1889;  died  at  the  La  Junta  Medical 
Center,  La  Junta,  Colo.,  Feb.  16,  1974;  aged 
84  y.  6 m.  16  d.  On  Nov.  17,  1912,  he  was 
married  to  Eva  Hershey,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  2 sons  (John  and  Floyd),  3 daughters 
(Letha — Mrs.  Harry  Froese,  Esther — Mrs.  H. 
O.  Baker,  and  Alice  — Mrs.  Daniel  Kauffman), 
18  grandchildren,  15  great-grandchildren,  and  2 
brothers  (Wesley  and  Harley).  He  was  preceded 
in  death  by  one  brother  (Lee)  and  a sister. 
He  was  a member  of  the  East  Holbrook  Men- 
nonite Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  in 
charge  of  H.  James  Martin. 

Evers,  John  Vernon,  son  of  Alvin  and 
Eva  (Hershey)  Evers,  was  born  at  Cheraw, 
Colo.,  July  9,  1916;  died  at  Cheraw  on  Mar. 
16,  1974;  aged  57  y.  8 m.  7 d.  On  Dec.  20, 
1936,  he  was  married  to  Velma  Kiser,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 daughters 
(Evelyn  — Mrs.  Ellsworth  Risser,  Imagene  — 
Mrs.  Wallace  Plank,  and  Beverly),  4 grand- 
children, 3 sisters  (Letha — Mrs.  Harry 


Froese,  Esther  — Mrs.  H.  O.  Baker,  and 
Alice  — Mrs.  Daniel  Kauffman),  and  one  brother 
(Floyd).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father 
on  Feb.  16,  1974.  He  was  a member  and  elder 
of  the  East  Holbrook  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  in  charge  of 

H.  lames  Martin. 

Groff,  Clara  B.,  was  born  in  Lancaster  Co., 
Pa.,  Feb.  6,  1892;  died  at  Denver,  Pa.,  Apr. 

I,  1974;  aged  82  y.  1 m.  26  d.  On  Nov.  19, 
1916,  she  was  married  to  Martin  S.  Groff, 
who  preceded  her  in  death  in  1964.  Surviving 
are  4 sons  (Roy,  Paul,  Ivan,  and  Luke  Groff),  3 

randchildren,  2 great-grandchildren  and  one 
alf  brother  (Milton  Romig).  She  was  a member 
of  the  Ephrata  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Stradling  Funeral 
Home,  Akron,  Pa.,  in  charge  of  J.  Elvin  Martin 
and  Wilbert  Lind;  interment  in  Metzlers  Men- 
nonite Cemetery. 

Hauck,  Caroline  M.,  daughter  of  

Sheaffer,  was  born  in  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  July 
1.8,  1907;  died  of  an  apparent  heart  attack  at 
Ephrata,  Pa.,  Mar.  25,  1974;  aged  66  y.  8 m. 

7 d.  On  Aug.  11,  1928,  she  was  married  to  Paul 
L.  Hauck,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 
sons  (Richard  L.,  Paul  1.,  and  Glen  D.),  2 
daughters  (Marion  E.  — Mrs  Paul  K.  Burk- 
holder, and  Jean  M.  — Mrs.  Robert  K.  Martin), 
10  grandchildren,  and  one  sister  (Elizabeth  A. 

— Mrs.  Clyde  Stoner).  She  was  a member  of 
the  Ephrata  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Mar.  29,  in  charge  of 
Wilbert  Lind  and  J.  Elvin  Martin;  interment  in 
the  Groffdale  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Horst,  Martha,  daughter  of  David  B.  and 
Sarah  (Lehman),  was  born  near  Chambersburg, 
Pa.,  Jan.  8,  1906;  died  at  Pinecraft,  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  Feb.  17,  1974;  aged  68  y.  1 m.  9 d.  On 
Nov.  11,  1926,  she  was  married  to  Benjamin  B. 
Horst,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
daughters  (Sarah  — Mrs.  Charles  Martin  and 
Mary  — Mrs.  Stanley  Horst),  6 sons  (Nevin  L., 
Lauren  B.,  Maurice  L.,  D.  Amos,  Glenn  R., 
and  Lowell  W.),  32  grandchildren,  3 great-grand- 
children, one  sister  (Mrs.  Susan  Martin),  and  7 
brothers  (J.  Irvin,  Reuben  H.,  Walter  H.,  David 
H.,  Menno  H.,  Andrew  H.,  and  T.  Weagley). 
She  was  a member  of  the  Mt.  Zion  Mennonite 
Church,  Washington  Co.,  Md.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Mt.  Olive  Mennonite  Church, 
Feb.  21,  in  charge  of  Abram  Baer,  Adam 
Martin,  Amos  Horst,  and  Richard  Oberholtzer; 
interment  in  adjoining  cemetery. 

Kieffaber,  Albert  J.,  son  of  John  and  Mary 
(Kietfaber),  was  born  on  Sept.  4,  1893;  died  at 
his  home  near  De  Soto,  Kan.,  Feb.  14,  1974; 
aged  80  y.  5 m.  10  d.  In  May  1914  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Iva  Lewallen,  who  preceded  him  in 
death  in  1937.  In  April  1941,  he  was  married  to 
Estella  Zook,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
12  sons  (Clarence,  Clayton,  Edward,  Jerald, 
Richard,  Emerson,  Wayne,  Roy,  Harvey, 
James,  Walter,  and  Timothy),  9 daughters 
(Elnora,  Deloris,  Louise,  Jacquelyn,  Norma,  Lois 
Bare,  Ruth  Bitikofer,  Alberta  Stoltzfus,  and  Mir- 
iam Renfrow),  62  grandchildren,  and  25  great- 
grandchildren. He  was  a member  of  the  Argen- 
tine Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Feb.  18,  in  charge  of  John  Heyerly 
and  R.  P.  Horst;  interment  in  Mt.  Hope  Ceme- 
tery. 

Kolb,  John  Funk,  son  of  A.  B.  and  Phoebe 
(Funk)  Kolb,  was  born  in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Jan. 
5,  1901;  died  in  a Santa  Rosa,  Calif.,  hospital 
on  Feb.  8,  1974;  aged  73  y.  1 m.  3 d.  On  Sept. 
3,  1938,  he  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Ann  Web- 
ster. Also  surviving  are  3 children  (Karen  Ann 

— Mrs.  Robert  W.  Lee,  Stephen  C.,  and  Marcia 
Luk),  3 grandchildren,  and  one  sister  (Constance 

— Mrs.  W.  A.  Sykes).  He  was  rector  of 
Christ  Episcopal  Church  in  Rhode  Island  and 
also  served  pastorates  in  southern  California 
and  Oregon.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 


Episcopal  Church  of  the  Incarnation,  Santa 
Rosa,  Feb.  11,  in  charge  of  Melvin  La  Follette, 
Harold  Parrott,  and  William  Porter;  interment  in 
Santa  Rosa. 

Morrow,  Catherine  Virginia,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Joseph  Roth,  was  born  at  Lonaconing, 
Md.,  Aug.  19,  1929;  died  of  cancer  at  her  home 
at  Germantown,  Pa.,  Mar.  19,  1974;  aged  44  y. 
7 m.  On  Nov.  27,  1955,  she  was  married  to 
Theodore  E.  Morrow,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  4 children  (Joseph  Olin,  Alice  Salome, 
Mary  Katherine,  and  Rita  Joy),  her  mother 
(Salome  Graber),  one  brother  (Albert  Roth),  a 
foster  brother  (Fred  Paugh),  and  a large  number 
of  stepbrothers  and  stepsisters.  Before  her  mar- 
riage she  spent  two  years  as  missionary  and  re- 
lief worker  under  the  Cons.  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  at  Espelkamp-Mittwald,  Rhineland- 
Westphalia  (at  that  time  in  the  British  occupa- 
tional zone  of  Germany),  as  part  of  a mission 
project  offering  assistance  to  displaced  persons 
from  East  Germany.  Funeral  services  were  held 
on  Mar.  23. 

Nolt,  Anna  Ruth,  daughter  of  John  and 
Mary  (Groff)  Sollenberger,  was  born  in  Lancaster 
Co.,  Pa.,  Apr.  10,  1921;  died  at  Lancaster  on 
Feb.  8,  1974;  aged  52  y.  9 m.  29  d.  On  Dec. 
20,  1942,  she  was  married  to  Richard  Nolt,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (Gerald, 
Marian,  and  Verle)  and  2 grandchildren  (Jodi 
and  Jeffrey).  She  was  a member  of  the  Neffsville 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Feb.  10,  in  charge  of  Clyde  D.  Fulmer; 
interment  in  the  Landisville  Mennonite  Ceme- 
tery. 

Schrock,  Francis  Ellen,  daughter  of  Daniel 
and  Nancy  (Grady)  Miller,  was  born  in  Lagrange 
Co.,  Ind.,  Aug.  28,  1874;  died  at  her  home  in 
Yoder,  Kan.,  Apr.  1,  1974;  aged  99  y.  7 m.  4 d. 
On  Oct.  29,  1898,  she  was  married  to  David 
C.  Schrock,  who  preceded  her  in  death  on  Nov. 
11,  1960.  Surviving  are  one  daughter  (Gertrude), 
2 sons  (C.  Paul  and  Clyde  H.),  5 grandchildren, 
and  6 great-grandchildren.  One  son  (Clarence) 
died  in  infancy.  She  was  a member  of  the  Yoder 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Apr.  3,  in  charge  of  Harry  A.  Diener, 
Edward  Yutzy,  and  A.  A.  Bontrager;  interment 
in  the  church  cemetery. 


Cover  by  Wallowitch;  p.  352  by  Don  Zook;  p.  354 
(middle)  by  Jan  Swartzendruber. 


calendar 

Homecoming,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  Apr.  26-28. 

Gulf  States’  Conference,  Des  Allemands,  La.,  May  4,  5. 
South  Central  Mennonite  Conference,  Hydro,  Okla., 
July  19-21. 

Region  I Meeting,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  July  23-26. 

Region  III  Convention,  Milford,  Neb.,  July  26-28. 

Region  II  Meeting,  Southeast  Idaho,  Aug.  2-4. 

Region  V Meeting,  Christopher  Dock  High  School, 
Lansdale,  Pa.,  Aug.  8-10. 

Iowa-Nebraska  District  Conference  at  First  Mennonite 
Church,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  Aug.  13-15. 

Region  IV  Meeting,  Elida,  Ohio,  Aug.  16,  17. 

Centennial  Mennonite  Festival,  Wichita,  Kan.,  Oct. 
11-13. 
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items  and  comments 


Japan’s  Religious  Work  Ethic 

Religious  faith  is  behind  Japan’s  econom- 
ic success,  according  to  a study  compiled 
by  two  Italians  and  published  in  Rome. 

The  study  of  the  Japanese  economy 
was  made  by  Giorgio  Carducci  and  Tom- 
maso  Paoda-Schioppa  for  the  Bank  of 
Italy.  It  was  based  on  the  situation  up  to 
the  end  of  1971. 

The  authors  said  that  the  historical 
religions  of  Japan  had  promoted  a work 
ethic  that  was  the  only  possible  explana- 
tion of  why  Japan  seemed  relatively  un- 
touched by  various  economic  crises  during 
the  1960s  and  the  beginning  of  this 
decade. 

They  admitted  this  was  unscientific  but 
said  that  religion  “is  a living  secret  of 
the  economy.” 

Religious  Books  Booming  in  England 

Hodder  and  Stoughton,  one  of  Britain’s 
leading  evangelical  publishing  houses,  has 
reported  what  seems  to  be  a perplexing 
trend.  In  the  past  four  years  its  religious 
books  sales  have  trebled.  One  book,  con- 
cerning Bible  traffic  in  communist  coun- 
tries, has  sold  3 1/2  million  copies. 

But  as  Edward  England,  the  firm’s  reli- 
gious editor,  pointed  out,  “This  is  an  age 
when  church  attendance  is  declining.” 

Mr.  England  feels  that,  despite  empty 
pews  on  Sunday  mornings,  the  increase 
in  religious  book  sales  is  a sign  that 
religious  interest  continues  to  flourish. 
“Sometimes  I am  depressed  when  I go  to 
church  on  Sunday  and  see  the  rows  of 
empty  pews,”  he  said.  “Some  people  say 
the  church  is  dying  and  that  God  is  dead. 

“But  I can  only  conclude  that  there  are 
thousands  of  people  who  want  to  know 
God  and  are  buying  books  to  learn  about 
faith  and  Christian  experience.” 

Minister,  Wife  Refuse  Tax  Payment 
IRS  Collects  from  Congregation 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  (IRS) 
has  collected  $1.94  from  the  bank  account 
of  a church  in  Minneapolis  because  its 
pastor  and  his  wife  refused  to  pay  the 
telephone  excise  tax  in  1971. 

Donald  D.  Kaufman,  pastor  of  Faith 
Mennonite  Church,  and  his  wife,  Eleanor, 
withheld  payment  of  the  tax  “in  protest 


against  the  Vietnam  War  and  U.S.  mili- 
tarism.” 

Since  1966,  the  tax  has  been  used  to 
pay  the  costs  of  the  Vietnam  War.  It  has 
been  10  percent  of  phone  bills  but  start- 
ing this  year  it  is  being  decreased  one 
percent  annually  until  it  is  abolished  in 
1982.  The  IRS  levied  the  amount  against 
the  church’s  bank  account  since  the  phone 
used  by  the  Kaufmans  is  in  the  name  of 
the  church. 

In  a recent  letter  to  Congressmen, 
President  Nixon,  and  other  officials,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Kaufman  urged  reduction  of 
military  expenditures,  saying  there  was 
no  justification  for  a military  budget  of 
$88  billion  in  “an  era  of  peace.” 

They  also  called  for  support  of  the  pro- 
posed World  Peace  Tax  Fund  Act  (H.  R. 
7053)  which  would  give  Americans  a 
choice  “so  that  they  are  in  fact  able  to 
vote  for  peace  with  their  tax  dollars.” 

The  bill  would  allow  objectors  to  war 
to  put  that  percentage  of  their  federal 
taxes  which  would  have  gone  for  war- 
related  purposes  in  a World  Peace  Tax 
Fund  that  would  finance  peace-related 
projects. 

Donald  D.  Kaufman  is  the  author  of 
the  book  What  Belongs  to  Caesar?  pub- 
lished by  Herald  Press. 

Assails  Europe’s  Christianity 

Libya’s  chief  of  state  Col.  Muammer 
el-Qaddafi,  a devout  Muslim,  declared 
that  the  African  continent  must  rid  itself 
of  “European”  Christianity,  which,  he 
said,  was  a “tool  of  colonialism.” 

The  Libyan  leader  distinguished  between 
what  he  called  “real  Christianity”  and 
“European  Christianity.”  “Over  the 
years,”  he  said,  “Christianity  has  taken  on 
a Western  European  character.  It  has 
changed  • its  original  outlook  on  life  and 
has  become  European,  seeing  through  the 
eyes  of  white  men  who  despise  black 
men. 

“Real  Christianity  does  not  differentiate 
between  color  and  religions.  But  Chris- 
tianity on  the  African  continent  — Euro- 
pean Christianity  — is  a form  of  colonial- 
ism. And  as  long  as  it  remains  so,  we 
must  get  rid  of  it.” 

On  the  other  hand,  said  Col.  Qaddafi, 
“Islam  is  closer  to  us  Africans  than  the 
Christianity  of  Europe  because  Islam 


does  not  discriminate  between  white  and 
black  . . . Islam  has  brought  equality  to 
Africa.” 

Rise  in  “Consciousness  for  Evangelism” 

Key  73,  last  year’s  continent-wide  co- 
operative evangelistic  effort  “has  raised 
the  level  of  consciousness  for  evangelism” 
in  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America,  ac- 
cording to  an  evaluation  of  the  program 
as  it  affected  that  denomination. 

Raymond  A.  May,  the  LCA’s  secretary 
for  evangelism  and  Key  73  coordinator, 
commented,  “Although  Key  73  was  not 
able  to  meet  the  high  expectation  levels 
of  many  persons,  it  has  raised  the  level  of 
consciousness  for  evangelism  in  the  LCA. 
There  is  renewed  interest  in  such  basics 
as  Bible  study,  prayer,  and  person-to-per- 
son  witnessing.” 

A survey  of  LCA  congregations  indicat- 
ed that  80  percent  had  some  involvement 
in  Key  73,  and  23  percent  made  it  a 
major  emphasis.  Some  18  percent  of  the 
congregations  reported  that  they  experi- 
enced membership  growth  as  a result  of 
Key  73  activity. 

Ministers  on  Special  Assignment 
Causing  Chaos 

The  increase  of  United  Methodist  min- 
isters on  “special  appointment”  — assign- 
ment to  posts  other  than  the  pastorate 
— is  causing  “chaos,”  the  denomination’s 
Commission  to  Study  the  Ministry  was  told 
in  Cincinnati. 

Dr.  Robert  W.  Thornburg,  reporting  for 
a committee  on  ordination,  said  special 
appointees  jumped  from  1,200  in  1960  to 
4,115  in  1970.  The  total  had  risen  to 
4,359  in  1972,  according  to  figures  for  that 
year.  The  10.3  million-member  church  has 
about  35,000  active  ministers,  plus  more 
than  7,000  retired  clergy  and  more  than 
4,000  nonordained  lay  pastors. 

While  not  doubting  the  necessity  for 
many  special  appointments.  Dr.  Thorn- 
burg said  there  is  no  clear  definition  of 
the  boundaries  and  a “scandal  of  appoint- 
ments that  do  not  actually  extend  the 
ministries  of  Christ.”  He  said  “dogcatcher, 
travel  bureau  director,  or  duck  carver”  do 
not  constitute,  in  his  estimation,  under- 
takings that  qualify  for  ministerial 
appointment. 
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The  General  Went  Before 


“Cannon  fodder”  is  an  expression  sometimes  used  to 
describe  the  young  men  called  up  to  protect  a 
country  in  war.  These  are  the  buck  privates  and  pfcs  who 
are  expected  to  do  the  dirty,  bloody  fighting  while  the 
superior  officers  plan  strategy  and  direct  tactics  from  safer 
areas  in  back  of  the  lines. 

It  is  assumed  in  the  conventional  wisdom  of  the  world 
that  a general  is  more  valuable  than  a private  and  so  the 
private  must  go  first.  Jesus  set  a different  standard.  In 
Mark  8:35  is  recorded  His  famous  paradox  that  “whoever 
would  save  his  life  will  lose  it;  and  whoever  loses  his  life 
for  my  sake  and  the  gospel’s  will  save  it.”  Preceding  this 
is  the  challenge  to  take  up  the  cross  and  following  it  are 
the  wise  words  on  the  worth  of  a soul. 


All  these  fly  in  the  face  of  the  popular  wisdom  which 
holds  that  personal  survival  and  worldly  success  are  of  the 
highest  order.  So  Jesus’  words  are  seen  as  hard  words  even 
though  they  are  intended  to  liberate  us  — to  make  life 
really  fulfilling.  In  our  hearts  we  know  He  is  right. 

Whatever  may  be  said  about  the  rigor  of  the  Christian 
calling,  one  point  is  always  clear.  As  the  leader  of  the 
operation,  Jesus  asked  nothing  of  His  followers  which  He 
was  not  willing  to  do  Himself.  In  fact.  He  was  the  first 
to  face  the  guns,  the  first  to  be  cut  down.  As  General, 
Jesus  led  the  way  to  Jerusalem  and  to  the  sacrifice.  Many 
have  followed  after,  but  Jesus  went  before  them  and  suf- 
fered for  us  while  the  buck  privates,  the  pfcs  and  all  the 
officers  ran  away  from  Him. 


MDS  Will  Be  There 


The  worst  set  of  tornadoes  in  nearly  50  years  hit  the 
U.S.  and  Canada  early  this  month.  Over  300  people  died, 
more  than  perished  in  the  Palm  Sunday  tornadoes  of  1965 
and  second  only  to  March  18,  1925,  when  689  were  killed. 

The  incredible  fury  of  a tornado  is  greater  than  anyone 
who  has  not  witnessed  its  results  can  imagine.  A very 
small  twister  which  visited  our  area  some  years  ago  per- 
formed like  a giant  vacuum  cleaner,  sucking  up  anything 
in  its  path. 

An  organization  like  Mennonite  Disaster  Service  is  well 
designed  for  response  to  a tornado.  With  local  contact  peo- 
ple ready  for  a call  from  the  regional  and  general  leaders, 
it  is  possible  to  respond  on  short  notice  when  needed. 

What  eventually  became  MDS  grew  out  of  a Mennonite 
Sunday  school  class  picnic  in  Harvey  County,  Kansas,  in 
1950.  In  time  it  became  organized  and  somewhat  institu- 


tionalized, but  the  program  retains  its  basic  nuts  and  bolts 
character  — a ministry  from  concerned  people  to  people  in 
need  with  no  regard  for  reward. 

Disaster  cleanup  is  a natural  thing  for  Mennonites  to  do. 
We  have  certain  skills  needed  for  it  and  a tradition  that  en- 
courages service.  We  should  accept  both  gratefully  and 
affirm  them  without  taking  undue  pride  in  our  record. 

For  it  should  not  be  notable  that  Christians  come  to  help 
when  people  are  in  trouble.  This  is  of  the  nature  of  Chris- 
tianity. Perhaps  not  all  Christians  are  as  well  organized 
for  or  have  as  rich  a helping  tradition  as  ours.  Many, 
no  doubt,  are  serving  the  Lord  and  their  fellows  in  other 
important  ways. 

In  any  case  it  is  good  to  be  able  to  say  with  confidence 
after  a major  disaster,  “MDS  will  be  there.  — Daniel 
Hertzler 
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A special  issue  cm  Mennonite  education 

Education  Is  Sharing 


Education  Is  Sharing 

by  Arnold  C.  Roth 


Education  happens  most  easily  and  naturally  when  a 
people  living  together  share  with  each  other  and  their 
young  people  their  understandings,  skills,  and  values.  In 
simple  societies,  this  may  be  all  the  education  needed. 

However,  ours  is  not  a simple  society.  Specialization  in 
jobs  takes  people  away  from  home.  Young  people  cannot 
associate  with  parents  and  elders  as  they  work.  Educating 
becomes  another  specialization. 

Specialization  presents  dangers.  Educators  may  be- 
come separated  from  the  people.  Skills  may  become 
separated  from  values.  The  responsibilities  of  the  people 
for  shaping  education  may  be  given  over  to  specialists. 
Something  may  be  lost  which  is  vital  to  the  functioning 
of  the  people. 

In  order  to  educate  adequately,  a people  should  review 
their  needs  in  education  and  their  resources  to  meet  those 
needs.  For  us  to  remain  a viable  people  may  depend  on 
utilizing  to  the  fullest  all  the  resources  to  meet  our  edu- 
cational needs. 

How  can  the  young  person  and  his  family  decide  what 
form  of  educational  experience  is  best  for  him?  Must  it  be 
done  by  trail  and  error  only  or  is  there  a more  system- 
atic way? 

I believe  the  congregation  could  become  a key  factor  in 
the  educational  process.  It  can  provide  help  for  young  per- 
sons and  their  families  and  for  persons  who  do  not  have 
believing  families  to  assist  them  in  planning  their  educa- 
tional programs. 

In  order  to  do  this,  congregational  leaders  will  need 
to  consider  each  member  s uniqueness  and  special  needs. 
Perhaps  he  can  be  helped  to  think  about  these  questions 
by  discussing  them  at  the  time  of  baptism.  Or  again 
each  young  person  at  about  the  junior  year  of  high  school 
could  meet  with  a group  who  will  help  him  discern  what 
kind  of  educational  experiences  he  will  need  beyond 
high  school  to  develop  the  abilities  God  has  given  him. 

The  pastor,  youth  adviser,  a parent,  and  a peer  might 
join  each  young  person  in  considering  whether  he  should 
go  to  college,  to  Voluntary  Service,  to  a trade  school,  or 
directly  to  work.  The  purpose  would  be  to  help  each  per- 
son prepare  for  his  special  place  among  the  people  of  God. 

The  educational  needs  of  Mennonite  people  might  be 
described  comprehensively  in  terms  of  six  different  kinds 
of  experiences: 

Arnold  C.  Roth  is  pastor  of  the  Kern  Road  Chapel,  South  Bend,  Ind., 
and  associate  secretary  of  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Minis- 
tries. 


1.  There  is  a need  to  participate  in  the  people,  to 
experience  the  life  in  a group  of  those  who  are  attempt- 
ing to  follow  Jesus. 

2.  There  is  a need  to  know  and  understand  the  facts 
about  our  history  and  present  status. 

3.  There  is  a need  to  theorize  and  theologize,  that  is 
to  think  about  what  it  means  to  be  God’s  people  and  how 
well  we  are  succeeding. 

4.  There  is  consequently  a need  to  experiment  with  new 
forms  of  obedience.  Where  is  God  calling  us  to  venture  to- 
day? 

5.  There  is  a need  for  continuing  practical  education 
among  adults. 

6.  There  is  a need  for  training  in  leadership,  particularly 
for  those  who  are  called  to  special  leadership  assignments 
within  the  people. 

Where  shall  these  educational  needs  be  satisfied?  Not  all 
at  one  place.  In  fact,  we  have  at  least  eight  possible  edu- 
cational settings  and  we  ought  to  use  them  all.  Here  are 
the  eight  and  some  ideas  about  how  they  may  serve  for 
education  in  what  it  means  to  love  God  and  for  learning 
how  to  serve  Him. 

1.  Families  begin  the  whole  educational  process.  Chil- 
dren are  born  into  families;  it  is  in  these  families  that  a 
basic  shaping  of  the  person  occurs.  Depending  on  the  view 
of  the  family,  children  may  learn  faith  or  fear,  caring  or 
indifference,  a sense  of  belonging  or  a sense  of  aliena- 
tion, a sense  of  adequacy  or  inadequacy.  They  may  be 
drawn  toward  the  people  or  driven  from  the  people.  Much 
of  the  basic  experience  of  personhood  happens  in  the 
family.  Some  facts  about  the  people  are  communicated 
in  the  family.  Because  they  are  important,  families  must 
be  given  the  opportunity  and  help  to  do  their  educational 
tasks.  No  longer  should  a people  pretend  that  they  can 
do  the  job  for  families  or  in  spite  of  families.  Time  and 
resources  invested  in  families  to  help  them  understand  the 
importance  of  their  task  should  pay  big  dividends  for  us 
as  a people. 

2.  Congregations  are  the  basic  level  of  peoplehood. 
Although  it  is  made  up  of  families,  the  congregation  is  the 
level  at  which  persons  make  their  commitments  to  God 
and  the  people.  Here  persons  join  together  to  participate 
in  worship,  admonition,  learning,  caring,  sharing,  witness, 
service  — here  persons  by  their  participation  give  shape 
and  meaning  to  peoplehood. 

When  the  congregation  functions  as  it  should,  persons 
also  learn  many  facts  about  the  people.  In  the  process 
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of  living,  some  theorizing  and  theologizing  occurs;  limited 
experimenting  with  new  forms  keeps  the  congregation 
vital.  However,  the  primary  focus  is  on  participation  in 
the  practical  living  of  the  people  on  a long-term  basis. 
This  living  together  continues  as  adult  education  through- 
out life. 

3.  Intercongregational  meetings  are  short-term  meet- 
ings to  provide  help  in  specific  areas  of  life  as  a people. 
They  may  simply  bring  together  more  persons  for  fellow- 
ship as  in  youth  gatherings.  Camps  are  possible  if  enough 
people  work  together  to  provide  these  facilities.  Busy 
resource  persons  can  help  more  congregations  if  they  come 
together  in  a workshop.  This  is  participation  in  a larger 
dimension  of  peoplehood.  There  may  also  be  a short-term 
study  of  facts  about  the  people,  some  theorizing  or  theolog- 
izing in  a limited  area  and  a limited  time,  or  a short-term 
experiment  in  a new  style  of  life  as  a people. 

4.  Conference  and  denominational  gatherings  are 
intercongregational  meetings  on  a larger  and  more  orga- 
nized scale.  They  provide  resources  to  congregations  for 
wider  counsel.  Any  person  in  the  brotherhood  may  be 
asked  to  use  his  gifts  for  the  enriching  of  the  brotherhood. 
There  is  the  excitement  of  participating  in  a large 
group  drawn  from  many  parts  of  the  people. 

5.  Church  high  schools  represent  an  opportunity  for 
learning  to  know  the  facts  about  the  people.  Some  theoriz- 
ing and  theologizing  may  be  possible.  The  fact  that 
young  people  are  living  at  home  and  participating  in 
home  congregations  makes  it  essential  to  have  good  rela- 
tionships between  the  home,  school,  and  congregation. 
Because  young  people  are  in  process  of  achieving  their 
own  independence  and  beginning  to  establish  their 
identity,  this  may  be  more  a time  of  testing  than  of  affirm- 
ing the  heritage.  Peer  group  relations  with  other  persons 
in  the  same  struggle  for  independence  and  identity  may 
give  a sense  of  belonging. 


6.  Church  colleges  also  provide  opportunity  to  learn  to 
know  the  facts  about  the  people.  In  addition  they  provide 
a rich  setting  for  theorizing  and  theologizing.  Here  is 
a continuing  experience  with  the  young  person  away  from 
home  and  the  home  congregation  where  ideas  can  be 
tested  and  eventually  put  together  into  a theology  and 
world-view.  There  is  also  some  opportunity  for  experi- 
menting with  new  forms.  Mature  persons  may  receive 
training  for  leadership.  The  relative  importance  of  these 
various  opportunities  will  depend  on  the  maturity  and  in- 
terests of  the  young  person  and  on  the  programs  of  the 
colleges. 

7.  Seminaries  are  specifically  charged  with  preparing 
leaders  for  the  people  and  for  theorizing  and  theologizing 
on  the  meaning  of  peoplehood.  Pastors,  teachers,  and 
leaders  of  all  kinds  are  given  special  advanced  training  at 
seminaries. 

8.  Service  and  mission  assignments  provide  rich  op- 
portunity for  experimenting  with  forms  of  life  to  express 
peoplehood.  Voluntary  Service  usually  is  for  a specific 
period  of  time  from  a few  months  to  several  years.  Experi- 
ments for  a definite  period  of  time  offer  options  which 
may  seem  more  attractive  than  a commitment  without 
an  end.  There  is  some  opportunity  for  theorizing  and 
theologizing  in  these  assignments,  but  this  would  depend 
on  the  location  of  the  assignment  and  the  gifts  of  the  other 
persons  sharing  the  assignment. 

How  can  we  get  maximum  value  from  all  these  possi- 
bilities? It  is  evident  that  the  congregation  is  at  a key  loca- 
tion in  this  whole  process.  At  this  time,  too  many  congre- 
gations are  leaving  the  question  of  education  to  the 
family  and  to  church  institutions.  Can  you  help  your 
congregation  become  involved  helpfully  in  the  continuing 
education  necessary  for  us  as  a church  to  understand  our 
history,  our  call  to  follow  Christ,  and  to  develop  the 
skills  needed  to  serve  Him  today?  ^ 


Responses  by  Recent  Graduates 


Discernment,  a Gift  of  the  Spirit 

My  experience  strikes  a chord  of 
agreement  with  Roth’s  description  of 
the  church  college  in  educating  our 
youth.  Having  recently  graduated  from 
Eastern  Mennonite  College,  after  a 
public  high  school  education,  I am  in 
the  process  of  realizing  the  tremendous 
and  unique  advantage  this  college 
environment  has  been  in  the  working 
out  of  my  own  Christian  commitment 
and  world-view.  Experiencing  Chris- 
tian fellowship  and  studying  faith  in  the  context  of  formal 
education  was  a new,  refreshing,  and  integrating  force  in 


my  development  spiritually,  socially,  and  intellectually. 

Arnold  Roth’s  further  development  of  the  idea  that  the 
congregation  can  provide  a much-needed  resource  for 
counsel  at  the  time  of  decision-making  after  high  school  is 
exciting  and  valid.  However,  this  idea  seems  to  be  too 
seldom  actualized.  Personally,  my  decision  to  attend  EMC 
was  influenced  most  directly  by  my  family  with  little  if  any 
counsel  received  through  the  congregational  body  of  which 
I was  a member. 

If  it  is  true  that  our  colleges  seek  to  appeal  to  youth 
through  the  congregation,  that  body  should  actively  channel 
the  information  and  support  so  much  needed  for  the  deci- 
sion involved  in  selecting  a college.  Young  people  desire 
to  and  by  rights  should  be  exposed-  to  the  alternatives 
available  to  any  point  of  decision.  For  the  Christian  youth, 
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I’ve  found  too  often  that  the  public  school  provides  very 
adequate  counseling  from  a secular  world-view,  whereas 
the  information  from  a Christian  world-view  is  deficient. 
Cooperation  between  the  college  and  congregation  could 
meet  this  need. 

The  educational  direction  one  takes  after  completing 
high  school  so  significantly  influences  one’s  life  course  that 
this  decision  should  not  be  totally  left  up  to  the  young  per- 
son. I have  found  too  often  that  Christian  youth  must  make 
the  decision  about  higher  education  with  very  insufficient 
information  about  the  possibilities  of  such  an  education 
in  a Christian  environment. 

This  is  where  the  congregation  can  provide  a significant 
resource  in  helping  the  individual  discover  his  unique  needs, 
interests,  and  the  alternatives  available.  Discernment 
is  a gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  given  to  be  exercised  in  the 
body  of  Christ.  Certainly  the  greater  utilization  of  this 
gift  could  mean  a tremendous  increase  in  the  realization 
of  the  resource  of  individuals  in  each  congregation.  Such 
a pooling  of  spiritual  insight,  experience,  and  knowledge 
could  result  in  a much  more  sure  matching  of  needs  with 
resources  available.  According  to  1 Corinthians  12:8,  To 
one  person  the  Spirit  gives  the  ability  to  give  wise  advice. 
. . .”  That  gift  is  needed  for  the  growth  of  the  individual 
and  the  body  of  Christ.  — Donna  L.  Zehr 

Donna  L.  Zehr  is  presently  living  at  home  in  Lowville, 
New  York.  Her  home  congregation  is  Lowville  Mennonite 
Church.  She  graduated  from  Eastern  Mennonite  College  in 
1973. 


Christ,  the  Perfect  Model 

Arnold  Roth  is  “right  on”  in  em- 
phasizing the  responsibility  of  the 
church  in  providing  guidance  for  young 
Christians  in  the  area  of  education. 

Too  often  we  find  ourselves  providing 
only  formal  instruction,  leaving  the 
responsibility  of  transference  of  teach- 
ings with  the  young  person. 

We  must  not  fall  victim  to  a secular 
trend  which  fosters  a separation  of 
teaching  and  actual  commitment.  The 
church  should  be  uniquely  concerned  with  the  growth  and 
lives  of  its  members.  Fortunately,  this  is  one  way  the 
church  differs  from  other  institutions  in  their  views  of 
education.  The  Christian  educator  looks  to  Christ  as  the 
perfect  model  of  instruction.  It  is  here  that  the  concern 
of  Christ  for  the  whole  man  is  vitally  important.  Christ 
calls  for  total  dependence  from  His  disciple. 

It  was  Christ  who  first  initiated  the  unified  approach 
toward  education,  instructing  His  disciples  in  and  through 
every  area  of  their  lives.  No  concern  of  His  follower 
was  too  great  or  small  for  His  consideration. 

The  church  today,  in  the  same  Spirit  of  Christ,  should 
educate  its  members  through  the  same  unified  approach. 


Darrell  L.  Broaddus 


This  process  undoubtedly  includes  the  areas  Roth  has  men- 
tioned. It  should  encompass  also  such  areas  as  family  con- 
flict, use  of  resources,  investments  such  as  home  and  auto. 
Christians  should  both  expect  and  welcome  help  from 
their  brethren  in  making  decisions.  I have  begun  to 
experience  this  in  my  congregation. 

It  is  time  for  the  church  to  own  up  to  the  evident  needs 
of  the  congregation;  this  is  our  responsibility  in  the  con- 
summation of  God’s  plan. — Darrell  L.  Broaddus 

Darrell  L.  Broaddus  has  been  a member  of  the  Lee 
Heights  Community  Church  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for 
about  twelve  years.  He  attended  public  schools  in 
Cleveland  and  Goshen  College  where  he  graduated  in 
1973.  He  is  now  married  and  teaching  English  and  jour- 
nalism at  John  Hay  High  School  in  Cleveland. 


Relationships,  the  Key 

Although  my  home  congregation  has 
no  doubt  played  a bigger  role  in  af- 
firming and  directing  my  gifts  than  I 
can  yet  realize,  I think  I become  most 
aware  of  my  personhood  through  af- 
firmation at  home  and  at  school.  I 
went  to  church  schools  from  first  grade 
through  college.  At  each  level  I dis- 
covered persons  who  knew  me,  some- 
times better  than  I knew  myself, 
and  who  cared  enough  to  draw  that 
self  forth.  Thus  for  me,  education  from  the  crib  onward 
was  a process  of  affirmation  and  direction. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  congregation  is  to  play  a cen- 
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tral  role  in  this  process,  it  must  exist  for  and  because  of 
relationships.  Too  often  they  are  not  there.  It  seems  ironic 
that  one  might  need  to  turn  from  the  congregation  (the 
basic  level  of  peoplehood)  to  the  school  (an  institution)  in 
order  to  find  people  who  discover  and  draw  forth  individ- 
ual gifts. 

I am  not  saying  that  personal  relationships  were  not  a 
part  of  my  home  congregational  life.  The  longer  I think, 
the  more  aware  I become  of  persons  in  my  congregation 
whose  confidence  in  me  meant  much.  MYF  days,  in  par- 
ticular, stand  out.  Still  I doubt  that  these  relationships 
would  have  been  sufficient  without  the  relationships  of 
home  and  school. 

I never  thought  to  wonder  then  where  my  parents  found 
affirmation  or  what  happened  to  people  once  they  outgrow 
home  and  finish  school.  I have  reached  that  point  now 
and  realize  that  the  need  to  grow  and  learn  continues. 
Caring  relationships  of  the  past  have  helped  establish  my 
personhood,  but  I still  need  people  to  keep  that  person- 
hood  alive  and  growing.  I see  that  adults  can  seek  affirma- 
tion and  direction,  through  jobs,  marriage,  and  innumer- 
able quests  for  liberation  and  self-understanding. 

But  long  ago  the  persons  who  helped  me  understand 
peoplehood  told  me  that  seeking  the  kingdom  of  God  first 
had  to  be  the  primary  focus  of  my  life.  For  some  reason 
this  seems  to  point  me  toward  the  congregation.  It  is 
there  that  I want  to  place  my  priorities,  to  find  persons 
who  can  continue  to  draw  the  best  from  me  and  for  whom 
I can  do  the  same. 

I cannot  be  thankful  enough  for  the  educational  re- 
sources available  to  me  through  the  Mennonite  Church.  I 
would  like  to  see  congregations  play  a more  vital  role 
in  the  lifelong  education  of  both  young  and  old.  — Mary 
Ann  Halteman 

Mary  Ann  Halteman  is  a writer-editor  at  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Indiana.  Her  home  congrega- 
tion is  Salford  Mennonite  Church,  Harleysville,  Pennsyl- 
vania. She  graduated  from  Goshen  College  in  1972. 

It  Happened  in  High  School 

The  congregation  can  only  help  in 
discerning  individual  members’  gifts  on 
the  condition  that  it  knows  the  indi- 
vidual members.  This  implies  more 
than  a casual  Sunday  morning  “Hello, 
how  are  you”  relationship.  Because 
of  a person’s  limitation  in  forming 
relationships  with  everyone  in  a large 
body,  I think  that  the  discerning  of 
gifts  becomes  increasingly  difficult  in 
the  large  church  setting.  Irene  KanaRy 

An  example  of  the  discerning  of  gifts  in  a small-group 
setting  happened  to  me  in  high  school.  While  I was  a senior 
in  a small  Mennonite  high  school,  my  Bible  teacher  ad- 
vised me  to  go  to  college.  I accepted  this  as  an  encourage- 


ment from  my  teacher  because  we  had  already  formed  a 
relationship. 

I have  attended  Mennonite  institutions  for  all  of  my  for- 
mal education.  I have  received  more  help  in  finding  my 
gifts  from  friends  and  teachers  in  the  small-group  set- 
ting than  from  the  local  church.  I believe  that  the  discern- 
ing of  gifts  happens  in  small-group  settings  where  per- 
sonal relationships  are  formed.  — Irene  Kanagy 

Irene  Kanagy  teaches  ninth-  and  tenth-grade  English 
at  Central  Christian  High  School,  Kidron,  Ohio.  Her  home 
congregation  is  the  Allensville  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church.  She 
graduated  from  Belleville  Mennonite  High  School  in  1969 
and  from  Eastern  Mennonite  College  in  1973. 

/ 

To  Give  Support  and  Guidance 

I cannot  say  that  my  congregation 
influenced  my  decision  to  go  to  a 
church  college.  My  parents  informed 
me  of  their  feelings  but  respected  my 
right  to  make  the  decision.  I supposed 
that  my  church  felt  the  same  way.  I 
was  probably  most  influenced  by  my 
peers  and  teachers  at  a Christian  high 
school.  I am  not  sure  how  open  I 
would  have  been  to  influence  by  my 
local  church,  for  my  independence  may 
have  been  threatened.  On  the  other  hand,  if  I had  been 
floundering  in  the  decision-making,  I probably  would 
have  welcomed  the  “ advice.” 

The  situation  changes,  of  course,  when  one  considers  the 
involvement  of  others  as  assistance  in  determining  God’s 
will  rather  than  seeing  them  as  bringing  simple  human 
advice.  I feel  strongly  that  if  the  common  bond  of  the 
“peoplehood”  of  a church  is  to  actively  seek  what  it  means 
to  be  part  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  if  the  youth  have 
been  included  as  contributing  members,  they  will  then 
naturally  desire  those  with  whom  they  feel  a sense  of 
brotherhood  to  help  them  in  life’s  decisions  such  as  if 
and  where  to  go  to  college. 

The  idea  that  the  congregation  is  responsible  to  help  a 
young  person  discern  his  gifts  and  direction  is  a valid  con- 
cern. It  is  part  of  a new  dimension  on  which  I believe 
our  church  or  peoplehood”  needs  to  put  more  emphasis. 
That  is  the  coming  together  as  believers  in  Christ  not 
only  to  worship,  but  to  give  support  and  guidance  to 
each  person  in  preparing  for  “his  special  place  in  the  peo- 
ple of  God.  I feel  many  of  our  Mennonite  churches  today 
are  simply  too  large  to  implement  successfully  this  idea. 
How  can  350  persons  be  a “peoplehood”  and  share  and 
care  and  admonish  and  discern  gifts  when  many  barely 
know  the  “brother’s”  name  and  occupation? 

Arnold  Roth  states  that  congregations  must  consider  each 
member’s  uniqueness  and  special  needs.  I contend  that  this 
is  not  being  done  and  cannot  be  done  in  our  large  con- 
gregations today.  One  must  truly  trust  another  to  feel  safe 
in  having  him  discern  his  gifts  and  guide  his  life.  And  trust 
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is  something  which  is  developed  through  extended  and 
intense  relating,  perhaps  even  to  the  point  of  close  liv- 
ing. 

I realize  that  many  Mennonite  churches  are  attempting 
to  remedy  this  problem  with  more  informal  Sunday  school 
classes,  dividing  into  smaller  groups  which  meet  during  the 
week,  and  so  on.  Great!  Many  churches  have  come  a long 
way  in  creating  the  kind  of  atmosphere  in  which  the  people 
feel  free  and  willing  to  express  their  needs,  even  to  ask 
for  help.  But  I wonder  if  we  are  doing  enough?  Perhaps 
the  better  answer  is  to  divide  our  big  churches  into 
smaller  groups  so  that  each  person  is  known  and  cared 
for. 

One’s  spiritual  pilgrimage  would  no  longer  be  a secret, 
but  it  would  be  closely  shared  with  others.  One’s  abilities 
would  also  no  longer  be  hidden.  To  quote  another  of  Mr. 
Roth’s  statements,  “Remaining  a viable  people  may 
depend  on  utilizing  all  the  resources  to  meet  our  educa- 
tional needs.”  I believe  there  are  many  untapped 
resources  within  our  congregations  which  would  be  exposed 
when  that  person  feels  needed  as  he  would  in  a smaller 
group.  — Martha  Savanick 

Martha  Savanick  is  a nurse  at  Grand  View  Hospital, 
Sellersville,  Pennsylvania.  Her  home  congregation  is  Grove- 
land  Mennonite  Church,  Pipersville,  Pennsylvania.  She 
graduated  from  Goshen  College  in  1973. 

Education  and  Obedience 

I agree  wholeheartedly  that  the  local  congregation  is 
the  foundation  for  the  strength  and  the  key  to  the  witness 
of  the  church.  It  is  the  local  congregation  that  must  be- 
come the  center  for  an  education  of  Christian  growth  and 
spiritual  maturity.  The  fact  that  we  question  whether  a 
congregation  should  give  counsel  to  a member  as  to  his  or 
her  plans  for  education  or  vocation  reveals  how  far  our 
church  has  come  from  the  kind  of  congregational  life  that 
has  been  our  vision.  . 

A Christian’s  ultimate  and  daily  concern  is  the  building 
up  and  the  witness  of  the  church  as  the  hope  for  the 
world.  All  educational  designs  must  serve  this  end. 

The  educational  task  of  the  church  must  have  at  least 
two  interrelated  emphases:  1.  There  is  needed  a rigorously 


inductive  biblical  study,  a new  search  to  discover  the  full 
dimensions  of  “forsaking  all  and  following  Christ,”  ac- 
companied with  a commitment  to  be  obedient  to  what 
is  found.  2.  A critique  of  the  nature  of  evil,  “the  prin- 
cipalities and  powers,”  that  exists  in  our  society  must  be 
made.  There  must  be  an  application  of  biblical  principles 
to  every  aspect  of  our  life. 

The  realities  of  our  society  such  as  specialization, 
mobility,  and  professionalism  as  a norm  for  the  life  of  the 
Christian  community  cannot  be  taken  for  granted.  Con- 
gregational life  should  function  in  the  manner  of  a com- 
munity of  sharing,  discipline,  and  mutual  discernment  of 
God’s  will.  It  would  be  a matter  of  course  that  every  in- 
dividual’s occupation  or  educational  plans  be  tested  to  dis- 
cover whether  they  would  be  truly  the  most  building  of 
the  faith  of  the  individual  and  contributory  to  the  mission 
of  the  church.  This  process  should  function  for  each  mem- 
ber throughout  his  or  her  life. 

I left  my  home  congregation  for  college  without  any  ex- 
plicit counsel  or  guidance  as  to  what  to  do  or  where  to  go 
to  school.  This  was  due  as  much  to  my  own  lack  of  com- 
mitment to  the  church  and  spiritual  immaturity  as  to  my 
congregation’s  omission  of  a concrete  disciplining  and  gui- 
dance process. 

My  decision  to  enter  seminary  was  still  one  made 
largely  alone  without  a clear  congregational  commissioning. 
However,  there  was  encouragement  from  my  wife,  minis-, 
ter,  college  teachers,  and  from  members  of  my  family. 

Today,  my  wife  and  I are  in  the  process  of  establishing 
a covenant  with  a congregation  that  is  committed  to 
discover  with  me  my  gift  and  specific  tasks  for  building 
God’s  kingdom.  I will  return  to  seminary  only  as  a result 
of  the  common  discernment  and  with  support  of  the  church. 

It  is  my  concern  that  education  be  seen  in  the  light 
of  obedience  and  faithfulness  to  God  and  the  building  of 
the  church.  — Kenton  Trost  Derstine 

Kenton  Trost  Derstine  grew  up  in  the  Souderton  (Pa.) 
Mennonite  Church.  He  is  a graduate  of  Eastern  Menno- 
nite College  and  currently  a part-time  student  at  Goshen 
Biblical  Seminary.  He  also  works  half  time  for  Church 
Community  Services  in  Elkhart,  Indiana.  He  and  his  wife, 
Rhoda  Trost,  are  anticipating  membership  in  the  Fellow- 
ship of  Hope,  a house  church  community  in  Elkhart.  ^ 


by  Lois  Mae  Cuhel 
I will  praise  the  Lord 

A Psalm  for  Cerebral  Palsy 

to  my  problem. 

and  dark  of  night 

with  my  slurred  speech. 

Though  some  may  not  believe  it: 

in  each  time 

For  a chance  to  see 

My  soul  is  filled 

twitch 

even  if  my  unruly 

with  praise 

squirm 

muscles  make  it  impossible 

to  be  able 

jerk 

for  me  to  grasp  objects. 

to  hear  God’s  voice 

and  jolt. 

I know  God  loves  me! 

clear  and  low 

I’m  not  alone; 

Here’s  the  answer 

by  the  light  of  day 

GOD  IS  WITH  ME! 
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Education  for  Mission 

by  Myron  S.  Augsburger 


What  does  it  mean  to  be  the  church  in  an  age  best 
described  as  “this  one  world”  — a world  that  has  become 
one  community  in  awareness  and  relationships?  If  the 
Anabaptists  were  living  today,  with  the  freedoms  we  have, 
where  would  they  put  their  energies?  Some  would  no 
doubt  do  as  Pilgram  Marpeck  did,  who  served  occupa- 
tionally as  an  engineer  while  writing  and  witnessing. 

The  Mennonite  Church  today  would  do  well  to  come 
off  the  negative  emphasis  that  has  obsessed  us  for  the  past 
decade,  lift  up  our  chins  in  praise  to  God,  and  be  grate- 
ful for  the  wonderful  things  in  our  fellowship.  True,  not 
all  our  Menno-culture  has  come  from  Romans  12:2,  for 
much  of  it  is  ingrained  thrift,  management,  and  individual- 
istic personality  of  the  Swiss-German  heritage  from  which 
many  of  us  have  come.  But  it  is  also  true  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  is  working  among  us,  and  uses  the 
strengths  of  both  our  culture  and  our  New  Testament 
biblicism  to  create  a rather  unique  brotherhood.  We  can 
indeed  be  a people  of  God  today.  This  is  our  identity. 

And  then  what?  Where  would  Jesus  put  His  energies 
if  He  were  here  today?  What  does  He  ask  of  us? 

One  of  Jesus’  statements  strikes  me  forcefully  again 
and  again:  “As  my  Father  hath  sent  me,  even  so  send 
I you.”  This  statement  relates  His  mission  to  ours.  If  we 
view  His  mission  in  terms  of  vocation,  how  did  He  ful- 
fill it?  We  could  say,  by  the  interrelation  of  an  educa- 
tional and  a missionary  role;  by  education,  both  for  His 
own  development  (within  His  father’s  carpenter  shop  and 
in  the  synagogue  school)  and  in  the  training  of  disciples. 
In  His  missionary  role,  He  went  about  announcing  the 
good  news  of  the  kingdom  and  ministering  to  those  in  need. 
He  gave  His  life,  during  His  years  of  service  and  ulti- 
mately on  the  cross,  for  the  redemption  of  the  world.  To  us 
He  says,  “As  my  Father  hath  sent  me,  even  so  send  I 
you.”  The  task:  to  bring  God  to  men  and  men  to  God. 

Education  and  mission  must  be  interrelated  to  be  con- 
temporary. Worldwide  the  face  of  missions  has  changed 
radically  during  the  past  few  years.  As  local  leadership 
has  emerged,  the  lives  of  these  leaders  are  understood  by 
their  fellows  who  observe  how  they  live  the  Christlife. 

The  concept  of  “missionary”  is  being  freed  from  the 
former  connotation  of  the  expatriate  to  that  of  a person 
called  by  the  church  to  fulfill  its  missionary  role.  The 
expatriate  who  serves  with  his  brethren  in  another  cul- 
ture is  now  seen  for  his  true  worth  as  a person  rather 
than  as  a lord.  He  is  one  who  stands  alongside. 

Being  missionary  is  not  going  somewhere  but  being 
something.  Whenever  faith  is  authentic  it  will  articulate 


itself.  Such  affirmation  characterizes  the  life  of  the  disciple 
in  his  day-to-day  work.  Working  closely  with  people  of 
other  views  calls  for  tolerance,  but  this  is  not  indifference. 
The  tolerant  man  takes  his  fellowman  seriously,  and  there- 
fore seeks  to  interact  with  him  in  the  struggle  for  truth. 

Jesus  in  His  humanity  was  a man  in  society.  He  calls 
me  to  be  a man  in  society,  a man  in  context  with  other 
men,  but  in  the  freedom  and  character  of  my  humanity 
in  Christ.  To  be  authentic  means  that  I avoid  the  tendency 
to  absolutize  my  system  of  thought,  avoid  only  the  en- 
joyment of  my  spiritual  piety,  and  be  ready  to  “dirty 
my  hands”  in  the  work  which  authenticates  the  meaning 
of  my  faith.  Education  must  be  so  designed  as  to  help 
me  to  be  such  an  authentic  person  in  the  missionary  task. 

The  motivation  and  support  of  this  involvement  of  in- 
dividuals in  missionary  work  must  come  from  the  church. 
It  is  the  brotherhood  of  believers  upon  whom  this  call- 
ing of  our  Lord  rests.  This  means  that  as  a brotherhood 
we  must  seek  out  persons  and  send  them  for  assignments 
in  areas  of  world  need.  It  means  that  we  are  responsible 
to  secure  an  educational  program  that  will  achieve  the 
best  preparation  possible  for  the  people  we  send. 

It  also  means  that  at  times  we  will  call  older,  experi- 
enced people  to  terms  of  service  overseas  and  let  the 
younger  brothers  and  sisters  fill  in  at  home.  For  example, 
B.  Charles  Hostetter  in  Nigeria  and  Laurence  Horst  in 
Ghana  are  both  experienced  bishops  in  our  church.  In 
sending  them  overseas  we  provide  the  best  possible  re- 
sources to  work  with  the  church  there. 

Having  spent  five  weeks  in  the  Far  East  again  during 
the  summmer  of  1973,  and  the  month  of  December  in  ten 
countries  in  Africa,  I am  impressed  with  the  frontal  aspect 
of  missionary  work.  The  student  missionary  conference 
with  14,000  students  at  Urbana,  Illinois,  in  December  1973 
tells  us  that  interest  in  missions  is  not  past. 

As  a church  we  need  to  integrate  our  programs,  especially 
education  and  service,  around  the  missionary  role,  and  let 
missions  be  the  frontal  aspect  of  the  work  of  the  church. 

When  this  is  understood,  the  occupational  involvements 
of  the  brotherhood  will  find  their  fulfillment  in  our  work  to 
support  missions.  With  this  vision,  the  program  of  Chris- 
tian education  will  find  itself  at  the  cutting  edge  of  the 
work  of  the  church  as  it  interacts  with  the  ideologies  of 
the  times.  We  can  discover  the  unity  of  being  partners  in 
the  work  of  Christ  at  home  and  abroad.  This  is  our  time, 
and  it  is  our  calling  to  fulfill  the  goals  Christ  has  for  this 
period  of  history. 

“As  my  Father  hath  sent  me,  even  so  send  I you.”  ^ 
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church  news 

New  Office  Building 
Under  Construction 


A new  office  building  for  the  Mennonite 
Church  General  Board  is  now  under  con- 
struction. The  contract,  which  was  signed 
on  Mar.  25,  calls  for  completion  of  the 
building  in  five  months  at  a cost  of  $55,- 

000.  The  office  is  being  built  on  the 
property  of  the  Lombard  Mennonite  con- 
gregation at  Lombard,  111. 

A number  of  factors  led  to  the  Board’s 
decision  to  erect  a building  rather  than 
to  continue  renting  space. 

1.  The  rising  cost  of  rented  space, 
particularly  in  the  O’  Hare  Airport  area. 

2.  The  need  for  more  space  to  accom- 
modate the  minority  staff  persons  coming 
to  the  General  Board  office. 

3.  The  decision  to  continue  the  General 
Board  office  in  the  Chicago  area. 

4.  The  invitation  from  the  Lombard 
congregation  to  locate  the  office  on 
their  property. 

5.  The  desirability  of  locating  the  staff 
and  office  in  the  context  of  a Mennonite 
congregational  community. 

6.  The  opportunity  of  having  more  than 
double  the  present  amount  of  space  at 
a cost  less  than  the  rent  now  being  paid 
for  the  present  facilities. 

The  new  office  will  have  approximately 
1,900  square  feet  of  space.  This  is  over 
1,000  square  feet  larger  than  the  pres- 
ent office  at  Rosemont.  The  Lombard 
congregation  has  invited  the  General 
Board  to  use  its  building  facilities  for 
special  occasions  when  more  space  is 
needed.  The  congregation  will  also  have 
access  to  the  General  Board  office  facilities 
such  as  use  of  the  conference  room  and 
office  equipment. 

The  financing  of  this  building  is  to  be 
handled  in  two  ways: 

1.  Above-budget  contributions.  The 
General  Board  hopes  to  raise  as  much  cash 
as  possible  from  interested  persons  and 
groups.  The  more  cash  that  is  raised,  the 
less  interest  cost  there  will  be  with  con- 
sequent reduction  in  budget.  Contributions 
are  needed  immediately  and  may  be  sent 
to  the  General  Board  address.  Pledges 
for  contributions  later  this  year,  or  next 
year,  are  also  desired. 

2.  Debenture  notes.  Perhaps  it  is  not 
possible  for  you  to  make  a contribution 
but  you  would  like  to  make  your  money 
available  to  work  for  the  church.  The 
General  Board  will  pay  you  interest  at 


the  late  of  5 1/2  percent  for  three-year 
loans,  6 1/2  percent  for  five-year  loans, 
and  7 1/2  percent  for  ten-year  loans. 
Interest  is  payable  to  you  annually  or 
semiannually.  An  application  form  for  a 
debenture  note  will  be  sent  upon  your  re- 
quest. Write  to  Ivan  Kauffmann,  Menno- 
nite Church  General  Office,  Room  104, 
10600  West  Higgins  Road,  Rosemont, 
111.  60018.  — Ivan  Kauffmann 

Winnipeg  Assembly 
Poorly  Attended 
by  U.S.  Citizens 

It  was  apparent  from  the  start  that  the 
Winnipeg  conference  on  nationalism  and 
internationalism  would  not  solve  all  the 
differences  or  even  define  all  the  prob- 
lems. 

Held  in  Winnipeg  on  Mar.  29  and  30  at 
Fort  Garry  Mennonite  Brethren  Church 
and  Canadian  Mennonite  Bible  College 
the  assembly,  sponsored  by  MCC  Peace 
Section  and  Mennonite  Brethren  Bible 
College  with  the  newly  formed  peace  and 
social  concerns  committee  of  MCC  (Can- 
ada) assisting  with  planning,  did  however, 
make  a beginning  for  some  understanding 
of  the  meaning  of  being  a Christian  citi- 
zen of  a particular  country. 

Although  the  topic  posed  for  the 
assembly  — held  for  the  first  time  in 
Canada  — demanded  the  presence  of  par- 
ticipants from  both  sides  of  the  border, 
it  turned  out  a bit  one-sided  as  American 
delegates  remained  at  a minimum.  Regis- 
tration, expected  at  about  200,  never 
quite  reached  100,  although  discussion  at 
times  was  spirited. 

Most  of  the  dozen  or  so  U.S.  delegates 
had  come  early  to  attend  the  semiannual 
meeting  of  the  Peace  Section  which  sat 
at  CMBC  on  Thursday  and  Friday.  — 
Dave  Kroeker,  editor,  Mennonite  Report- 
er. 

Vietnam  Church 
Begins  Outreach 

In  March  the  Gia  Dinh  Mennonite 
Church,  Saigon,  Vietnam,  opened  a day 
care  nursery  for  children  ages  three  to 
five  in  a house  purchased  by  the  church 


in  Cau  Bong,  reported  Paul  Bucher, 
Eastern  Board  worker  in  Vietnam.  The 
nursery  is  located  in  a densely  popu- 
lated, lower  working  class  community 
and  is  attended  by  over  40  children  whose 
parents  both  work  away  during  the  day. 
Mrs.  Ty  is  director  of  the  nursery. 

The  Gia  Dinh  Mennonite  Church  also 
hopes  to  open  in  the  house  a small 
bookroom  staffed  by  volunteers  from  the 
church  youth  group. 

This  outreach  in  Cau  Bong  follows 
more  than  a year  of  prayer  and  search 
by  the  Gia  Dinh  congregation  for  a place 
to  begin  an  extension  service-witness  center. 

Fifty  expatriate  Mennonite  personnel 
in  Vietnam  met  the  last  weekend  of  Feb- 
ruary in  the  beach  town  of  Long  Hai  for 
recreation  and  Bible  study  on  the  theme 
of  “Creative  Living.”  Paul  reported,  “All 
of  us  were  challenged  to  simpler  living 
through  our  Bible  study  based  on  an  out- 
line of  a chapter  of  The  Politics  of  Jesus, 
by  John  Howard  Yoder.  Back  in  Saigon 
we  continued  our  discussions  on  life- 
style through  reading  Beyond  the  Rat 
Race,  by  Art  Gish.” 

Another  topic  at  the  weekend  retreat 
was  “Ideas  for  Creative  Involvement  in 
Vietnam,”  an  address  given  by  a Viet- 
namese guest  speaker.  He  stressed  the 
need  for  a moratorium  on  foreign  aid  to 
Vietnam,  with  the  aim  of  giving  the  Viet- 
namese people  a chance  to  arrive  at  their 
own  solutions  and  regain  some  of  their 
dignity.  Vietnam  is  not  going  to  starve 
with  the  money  cut  off,  he  said,  and  sug- 
gested that  other  countries  need  the 
money  more. 

The  speakers  went  on  to  say  that 
brothers  are  needed  more  than  benefac- 
tors or  specialists.  Brothers  who  will  im- 
merse themselves  in  the  Vietnamese  cul- 
ture, daily  life,  language,  institutions, 
and  who  will  be  sensitive  to  differences  in 
life-style  from  their  previous  lives  are 
needed  to  give  moral  support. 

“Some  of  us  strongly  agreed  that  Viet- 
nam has  been  given  too  much  money 
and  goods,”  wrote  Paul.  “We  considered 
— is  the  description  of  brothers  a descrip- 
tion of  us?” 

La  Junta  Hospital 
Becomes  Nursing  Home 

“The  task  of  caring  for  the  aged  is  too 
great  for  any  single  agency  and  must  be 
shared  by  the  combined  resources  of 
church,  community,  and  government,” 
secretary  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
Health  and  Welfare  division  Luke  Birky 
told  guests  at  the  dedication  of  a new 
nursing  home  at  La  Junta  (Colo.)  Medical 
Center  on  Apr.  7. 

During  1973  the  building,  known  since 
1928  as  “Mennonite  Hospital,”  was  re- 
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modeled  to  provide  long-term  nursing 
home  facilities  as  part  of  the  total  health 
services  of  La  Junta  Medical  Center. 
The  medical  center  is  operated  by  Men- 
nonite  Board  of  Missions,  with  local  per- 
sons serving  on  the  Board.  Curtis  Green, 


Gene  Yoder  of  Elkhart,  Ind.,  has  been 
named  by  Greencroft,  Inc.,  as  manager  of 
the  new  residential  retirement  center 
planned  for  the  former  Hotel  Elkhart 
facility. 

Plans  for  the  retirement  center  are 
rapidly  taking  shape,  since  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  and  its  subsidiary, 
Greencroft,  received  title  to  the  hotel 
the  latter  part  of  March.  Following  reno- 
vation, the  apartment  center  — yet  to  be 
named  — hopes  to  accommodate  approxi- 
mately 100  persons  with  comfortable  living 
units  of  various  sizes.  According  to  Gene, 
30  persons  have  already  applied  for  an 
apartment. 

Renovation  of  the  hotel  (including  new 
wiring,  new  plumbing,  and  an  updated 
heating  and  air-conditioning  system)  will 


president  of  the  medical  center,  served 
as  master  of  ceremonies  for  the  dedication. 

It  was  interesting  to  note,  said  Birky, 
that  one  person  attending  the  dedication, 
Mrs.  Walter  Schertz,  was  also  there 
for  the  1928  dedication  of  the  building. 


begin  on  May  1.  Since  at  this  stage  it  is 
difficult  to  predict  the  length  of  this  proc- 
ess, Gene  concludes  that  it  is  safest  to 
say  that  the  retirement  center  will  be 
in  full  operation  within  two  years. 

Meanwhile,  the  nine-story  hotel  con- 
tinues with  overnight  and  restaurant  ser- 
vices, while  Gene  is.  putting  his  energy 
into  the  planning  stages  of  the  new  re- 
tirement center.  Gene’s  enthusiasm  for 
the  job  is  sparked  by  that  of  the  commu- 
nity around  him.  The  Center,  he  said, 
has  a special  role  to  play  in  meeting  a 
longtime  need  in  the  community.  This  is 
the  first  time  anyone  has  offered  us  an 
urban  retirement  center,  the  old  people 
are  saying.  They  look  forward  to  having 
ready  access  to  downtown  Elkhart  and 
to  seeing  programs  developed  for  senior 


citizens  of  Elkhart  County. 

“We  see  the  retirement  center  in  Elk- 
hart as  a community  service,  an  expan- 
sion of  Greencroft  of  Greencroft  Villa 
(Goshen),  with  the  same  basic  philosophy 
for  ministry  to  senior  citizens,”  said 
Gene.  As  a subsidiary  corporation  of  the 
Mission  Board,  Greencroft  now  operates 
retirement  community  program  and 
facilities  in  Goshen,  Ind.  At  present  these 
include  Greencroft  Central  Manor,  Green- 
croft Nursing  Care  Center,  and  two  resi- 
dential courts.  These  facilities  serve  about 
225  people,  but  with  an  extended  waiting 
list  of  more  than  300,  expansion  is  in- 
evitable. This  expansion  can  take  place  in 
two  directions:  in  number  of  persons 
served  and  in  new  community  relation- 
ships. Greencroft  plans  to  do  both.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  renovation  of  Hotel  Elkhart, 
Greencroft  projects  two  new  courts  and 
another  manor  (apartment-style  living) 
at  Goshen. 


Ressler  Sisters  Share  Japan 

From  mid-February  to  mid-March  Ruth 
and  Rhoda  Ressler,  of  Sterling,  Ohio, 
traveled  more  than  5,000  miles,  sharing 
life  and  witness  in  Japan  with  two  dozen 
congregations  scattered  from  Wildcat,  Ky., 
to  Carlsbad,  N.M. 

The  Ressler  sisters  drew  from  their 
plus  20  years  of  missionary  life  in  telling 
the  story  of  how  God  is  at  work  in  Japan 
today.  Their  itinerary  through  the 
Southern  states,  which  covered  almost  as 
many  miles  as  if  they  had  traveled  from 
San  Francisco  to  Tokyo,  took  them  to 
smaller  church  groups  who  have  few  mis- 
sionary guests. 

Mutuality  and  gratitude  marked  the 
visits.  “We  certainly  appreciated  the  com- 
ing of  Ruth  and  Rhoda  Ressler,”  com- 
mented Pastor  J.  W.  Westcott  from  Carls- 
bad. A south  Texas  brother,  who  has 
been  a Christian  for  six  years,  said  this 
was  the  first  time  he  had  heard  from 
missionaries  in  this  personal  way.  One 
Mississippi  leader  felt  the  Resslers  “gave 
the  best  program  of  any  returned  mission- 
ary we  have  heard. 

In  a follow-up  thank-you  letter  to  their 
hosts  along  the  way,  Ruth  and  Rhoda 
wrote,  “Just  when  we  had  about  decided 
that  hospitality  is  a lost  art  in  America 
we  encountered  you  and  discovered  that 
hospitality  is  very  much  alive  even  now. 
We  are  so  glad  that  we  were  able  to 
stop  in  your  communities  not  as  travelers, 
but  as  your  guests.  God  bless  you!” 

Congregations  interested  in  a visit  from 
the  Resslers  may  address  them  at  Sterl- 
ing, Ohio  44276,  or  write  Lola  Friesen, 
deputation  coordinator,  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  Ind 
46514. 


Greencroft  Plans  Retirement  Center  for  Hotel  Elkhart 
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A Letter  to  the  IRS 


Editor’s  note:  Duane  A.  and  Esther  W. 
Diller,  of  Portland,  Ore.,  sent  the 
following  letter  to  the  District  Director 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  in 
Ogden,  Utah,  and  the  IRS  Collecting 
Agent  in  Portland,  with  copies  to  Presi- 
dent Richard  M.  Nixon;  Senator  Bob 
Packwood;  Mr.  William  Holdner,  CPA; 
Marcus  Smucker,  pastor ; Senator  Mark 
Hatfield;  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
Peace  Section;  and  the  editor  of  Gospel 
Herald.  The  letter  accompanied  the 
Dillers’  Form  1040,  submitted  on  Apr. 
13.  Duane  Diller  is  a medical  doctor  and 
addresses  his  letter  to  “ Dear  Friends. 

We  welcome  this  opportunity  to  con- 
tribute personally  to  the  welfare  of  our 
people  in  this  country.  For  all  the  bene- 
fits we  enjoy  because  of  orderly  govern- 
ment, we  are  very  thankful.  To  pay  for 
all  we  receive  would  require  much  more 
than  this  tax.  Yet,  this  payment  brings 
to  sharp  focus  a question  of  loyalties. 
Let  us  share  something  of  that  with  you. 

Ancient  seers  like  Isaiah  envisioned 
a kingdom  in  which  “they  shall  beat 
their  swords  into  plowshares  . . . and 
learn  war  no  more.  Jesus  came  to 
model  life  in  that  kingdom.  He  is  now 
the  Lord  of  that  kingdom  and  its  ad- 
vance guard,  the  church.  We  who  belong 
to  His  kingdom  seek  to  obey  Him  in  our 
life  together.  One  point  where  obedience 
to  Jesus  can  conflict  with  obedience  to 
our  government  is  here  in  the  payment 
of  this  income  tax.  We  want  to  live  in 
brother-servant  relationships  with  other 
persons,  just  as  modeled  for  us  by  Jesus. 
Yet  we  are  part  of  a people  that  total 
just  6 percent  of  the  world  popula- 
tion but  consume  40  percent  of  the 
earth’s  resources.  We  are  able  to  en- 
force this  inequality  upon  nearly  one 
billion  hungry  people  by  spending 
lavishly  to  support  the  most  awesome 
military  machine  in  human  history.  In 
contrast  to  Isaiah’s  hope,  we  spend 
billions  for  “swords”  and  pennies  for 
“plowshares.”  We  note  with  dismay,  that 
30  percent  of  our  personal  income  tax 
payment  is  designated  for  current  mili- 
tary production.  Even  this  is  misleading 
because  the  new  unified  budget  includes 
large  amounts  from  trust  funds  over 
which  the  federal  government  is  merely 
caretaker.  Considering  the  income  tax 
alone,  current  military  production  is  ac- 
tually 48  percent.  Adding  the  costs  of 


veterans’  benefits  and  past  wars’  debts, 
one  finds  we  spend  the  majority  of  this 
tax  for  militarism.  Now  we  hear  the 
Pentagon  Budget  Team  requesting  a 
record-breaking  $91  billion  military  bud- 
get for  next  year;  this  during  a genera- 
tion of  peace! 

Frankly,  we  are  torn  by  the  incon- 
sistency of  professing  to  follow  Jesus 
Christ  while  we  obediently  pay  a tax 
used  chiefly  for  military-oriented  produc- 
tion. It  seems  we  must  choose  who  is 
really  Lord!  Somehow,  we  must  begin 
to  implement  our  call  to  be  a life-con- 
serving force.  And  in  this  instance, 
our  loyalty  to  Jesus  Christ  overrides 
our  loyalty  to  this  government. 

With  a local  community  of  Christian 
disciples,  we  have  felt  led  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  express  our  obedience  to  Jesus 
Christ  by  refusing  to  pay  voluntarily 
the  30  percent  designated  for  current 
military  production  in  our  federal  bud- 
get. We  are  paying  that  30  percent 
to  the  Mennonite  Central  Committee, 
Peace  Section  Taxes-for- Peace  Fund, 
where  it  is  used  to  meet  needs  of  per- 
sons suffering  because  of  our  militarism. 

In  view  of  the  constitutional  protec- 
tion of  our  religious  liberties,  we  ear- 
nestly request  that  you  consider  our 
conscience  in  this  matter  by  accounting 
this  alternate  payment  to  fulfill  our 
1973  income  tax  obligation.  If  you  ac- 
count it  so,  we,  of  course,  will  not  de- 
duct it  as  a charitable  contribution  on 
next  year’s  return. 

With  the  help  of  our  most  trust- 
worthy accountant,  Mr.  William 
Holdner,  we  have  scrupulously  com- 
puted the  tax  due.  We  have  no  inten- 
tion to  defraud  or  mislead  you  in  any 
way. 

We  would  very  much  welcome  dis- 
cussion in  our  home  with  anyone  from 
IRS.  This  would  help  us  to  understand 
better  any  problems  our  action  may 
cause  you  in  your  role  as  collector  of 
the  tax.  We  will  cooperate  in  any  way 
we  conscientiously  can  to  help  you 
resolve  any  problems.  We  very  much 
appreciated  your  visit  last  year,  Mr. 
Pilch,  and  invite  you  again  anytime 
you  feel  it  would  be  helpful.  It  is  not 
our  purpose  to  make  your  life  difficult. 

Thank  you  for  helping  us  with  this 
matter. 

Cordially:  Duane  A.  Diller,  Esther  W. 
Diller. 


Mission  Board  Ends  Year 
with  Small  Deficit 

Contributions  of  $2,778,071  to  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions  in  1973-74  sup- 
ported gross  operations  totaling  $21,434,- 
768,  according  to  the  treasurer’s  annual 
report. 

Contributions  to  planned  program 
averaged  $34.64  per  member,  $3.36  less 
than  the  $38  per  member  needed  to  meet 
mission  and  service  program  costs.  Contri- 
butions for  planned  mission  and  service 
programs  totaled  $2,365,255,  $40,690 

short  of  budget. 

The  Board  approved  allocation  of 
$30,000  from  estate  funds  toward  budget. 
“The  Board  has  a longstanding  position 
that  estate  and  annuity  funds  not  desig- 
nated by  donors  should  be  applied  to 
special  needs  and  program  expansion,” 
said  David  C.  ' Leatherman,  treasurer, 
“However,  with  program  cost  pressures, 
use  of  some  estate  funds  has  provided  a 
cushion  against  inflation,  helping  us  to 
maintain  program  stability.” 

With  an  additional  $4,209  from  endow- 
ment earnings  and  a beginning  balance 
of  $963,  a $5,517  remaining  deficit  has 
been  carried  over  in  1974-75  budget.  The 
1974-75  budget  is  based  on  contributions 
averaging  $40  per  member  from  the 
Board’s  supporting  constituency:  68,282 
members  of  the  Mennonite  Church  in 
Canada  and  the  U.S. 

Added  to  contributions  for  planned  pro- 
gram, other  income  sources  included  VS 
unit  earnings,  endowment  income,  and 
radio  merchandise  sales  ($926,714),  over- 
seas self-support  programs  ($877,600), 
health  and  welfare  institutional  operations 
($13,865,248),  free  radio  time  ($197,543), 
radio  time  contributed  locally  ($125,813), 
free  TV  time  ($2,851,424),  material  aid 
contributed  to  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee ($298,800),  and  forwardings  and 
miscellaneous  ($34,657). 

Estate  and  matured  annuity  funds  of 
$95,616  were  allocated  during  the  year 
(including  the  $30,000  transfer  to  planned 
program),  leaving  a $490,048  accumulated 
balance  in  both  designated  and  undesig- 
nated categories.  From  this  balance,  the 
Board  of  Directors  has  allocated  $177,000 
to  special  projects  and  program  ex- 
pansion during  the  current  year. 

Contributions  applied  to  program  in 
1973-74  included  overseas  missions  ($970,- 
000),  home  missions  ($255,000),  health 
and  welfare  ($41,500),  student  services 
($38,500),  relief  and  service  ($210,000), 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  ($225,000), 
Mennonite  Broadcasts  ($450,000),  audio- 
visuals ($15,945),  Minority  Ministries 
($200,000). 

"Were  grateful  for  our  congregations 
and  individuals’  support,  Leatherman 
said.  “With  inflation,  new  programs  wait- 
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ing  for  funds,  and  higher  costs  because  of 
the  deflated  U.S.  dollar  we  face  increased 
financial  needs. 


Each  session  of  the  EMC  youth  conference  be- 
gan with  an  extended  period  of  praise 
through  singing. 


Youth  Conference 
Attracted  400 


An  interdenominational  youth  conference 
held  from  Apr.  5 to  7 at  Eastern  Menno- 
nite  College  attracted  some  400  teenagers 
from  church  groups  across  the  Eastern 
U.S. 

Jimmy  DiRaddo,  director  of  Manhattan 
Christian  Youth  Services  in  New  York 
City,  spoke  three  times  during  the  weekend 
on  the  conference  theme,  “The  Life  That 
Lives.’  DiRaddo  called  his  audience  to 
seriously  examine  how  they  make  deci- 
sions on  major  relationships  in  life. 

God  allows  us  to  decide  what  we  will 
do  with  Him,”  he  said,  “but  whatever 
that  decision  it  includes  a consequence.” 

A number  of  youth  remained  in  the 
auditorium  at  the  close  of  the  Sunday 
morning  service  to  “do  business  with  God” 
alone  or  in  pairs  or  with  the  assistance 
of  EMC  student  counselors. 

The  weekend  also  included  a special 
session  for  the  sponsors  on  developing  a 
youth  ministry  philosophy,  singing  led  by 
former  student  Kenneth  Parsons,  inter- 
action groups,  and  recreation. 


Art  and  Musical  Festival 
Draws  Large  Crowds 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  a thousand  or 
more  Mennonites  to  gather  together  in 
Winnipeg  during  this  centennial  year,  but 
there  has  been  no  event  that  draws  as 
many  people  from  all  over  Manitoba  like 
the  Mennonite  Festival  of  Art  and 
Music.  On  Sunday,  Apr.  7,  about  8,000 
people  came  to  see  the  100  exhibits  and 


to  hear  the  numerous  musical  groups  at 
the  Polo  Park  Shopping  Centre.  The 
event,  now  in  its  third  year,  is  sponsored 
by  the  Women’s  Committee  of  the  West- 
gate  Mennonite  Collegiate,  a Mennonite 
private  school  in  Winnipeg. 

A special  feature  of  this  year’s  festival 
was  a Mennonite  centennial  mural  com- 
petition which  was  sponsored  with  the 
help  of  a government  grant.  Twenty-one 
miniatures  were  entered  and  displayed 
in  the  competition.  Of  these,  three  were 
chosen  to  be  reproduced  in  full  scale  for 
display  in  general  public  buildings  in 
Winnipeg.  Visitors  were  asked  to  vote  and 
they  chose  an  acrylic  by  Margaret  Quiring 
and  one  done  in  clay  by  Alvin  Pauls  in 
that  order.  The  judges  reversed  that  order 
and  gave  first  to  Pauls  and  third  to  Quir- 
ing with  Elizabeth  Schlichting  receiving 
second  prize  for  her  painting.  Each  win- 
ner received  a $500  prize. 

The  exhibits  included  the  following  art 
forms  and  handicrafts:  painting,  sculpture, 
macrame,  photography,  wood  and  leather 
crafts,  decoupage,  candles,  miniature 
furniture,  glassblowing,  a windmill,  a 
spinning  wheel,  a steam  engine,  needle- 
craft,  and  quilting.  The  musical  program 
with  a constant  audience  of  about  500  peo- 
ple included  the  Westgate  Senior  Choir, 
the  Canadian  Mennonite  Bible  College 
Chamber  Choir,  the  Mennonite  Male 
Voice  Choir,  Mennonite  Children’s  Choir, 
and  the  Steinbach  Community  Choir.  In 
addition  several  organizations  displayed 
materials  of  a historical  nature. 

A number  of  Winnipeg  church  groups 
supplied  a variety  of  traditional  and 
other  foods  for  snacks  and  refreshments. 

Like  the  two  previous  festivals,  it  was 
a joyous  affair.  One  visitor  said,  “It’s  a 
little  like  the  traditional  Mennonite 
birthday  celebration  where  everyone  feels 
kinship  to  everyone  else.”  People  smiled 
and  greeted  each  other  even  when  they 
didn  t know  each  other  or  when  they  had 
forgotten  the  name.  Even  those  who  had 
lost  their  children  felt  differently  about  it 
than  if  it  had  happened  a day  earlier  in 
a shopping  lineup.  After  all  we  were 
among  friends. 

There  were  also  non-Mennonites  there. 
One  of  these  wanted  to  know  about  the 
Mennonite  religion.  Come  to  think  of  it 
— religious  themes  were  not  stressed  by 
the  artists  other  than  the  choirs.  One 
might  want  to  ask  why  so  little  of  the  art 
is  an  expression  of  faith  — or  is  it? 

Proceeds  of  the  event  go  toward  the 
support  of  Westgate  Mennonite  Collegiate, 
a Mennonite  private  school  operated  by 
the  Mennonite  Educational  Society  whose 
members  come  largely  from  eight  or  nine 
Winnipeg  city  churches.  WMC  offers  in- 
struction for  grades  7-12  in  the  regular 
curriculum  including  studies  in  religion. 


Faculty  and  Staff 
Honored  at  EMC 

The  faculty  and  staff  of  Eastern  Menno- 
nite College  honored  12  of  their  veteran 
colleagues  during  their  annual  banquet 
on  Apr.  9. 

D.  Ralph  Hostetter,  professor  emeritus 
of  biology,  received  a certificate  in  absentia 
for  50  years  of  service  at  EMC.  Daniel 
Yutzy,  vice-president  for  academic  affairs, 
cited  Hostetter  as  a “meticulous  scholar 
who  symbolizes  the  best  of  EMC.”  Al- 
though Hostetter  is  officially  retiring  this 
year,  he  will  continue  to  serve  as  curator 
of  the  D.  R.  Hostetter  Museum  of  Natural 
History  in  the  science  center. 

Also  retiring  this  year  are  Homer  A. 


D.  Ralph  Hostetter,  Homer  A.  Mumaw. 

Mumaw,  associate  professor  of  biology 
at  EMC;  Laura  L.  Histand,  receptionist 
at  EMC’s  information  office;  and  John  J. 
Hostetter,  maintenance  worker  at  Eastern 
Mennonite  High  School. 

Mumaw,  who  joined  the  EMC  faculty 
in  1936,  will  continue  to  teach  one  course 
and  to  assist  Hostetter  with  the  museum. 
Histand  was  recognized  for  23  years  of 
service  to  the  college  and  Hostetter  for 
22  years.  Yutzy  also  recognized  eight 
other  faculty  members  during  the  ban- 
quet. 

Receiving  certificates  for  35  years  and 
25  years  of  service,  respectively,  were  J. 
Mark  Stauffer,  assistant  professor  of  music; 
and  Daniel  B.  Suter,  professor  of  biology. 
Recognized  for  20  years  of  service  were 
Ula  R.  Martin,  assistant  to  the  director  for 
business  affairs;  and  Merle  W.  Eshleman, 
college  physician. 

Robert  C.  Lehman,  professor  of  physical 
science;  John  W.  Shank,  maintenance  de- 
partment at  EMHS;  Mary  Ethel  Heatwole, 
assist,  professor  of  home  economics;  and 
Florence  E.  Horst,  assist,  director  of  food 
services,  received  15-year  certificates. 


April  30, 1974 
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Lancaster  School 
Gym-Auditorium 

Construction  of  an  auditorium-gymna- 
sium at  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Mennonite  High 
School  was  given  unanimous  approval  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees  on  Apr.  15.  Fund- 
raising in  the  constituency  for  this  proj- 
ect has  been  very  gratifying,  but  inflation 
costs  have  caused  concern. 

Construction  was  scheduled  to  begin 
before  the  end  of  April  and  for  comple- 
tion within  365  days.  It  is  hoped  the 
Class  of  1975  will  be  able  to  hold  its 
commencement  exercises  in  the  new  build- 
ing. The  multi-purpose  building  will  pro- 


vide much  needed  facilities  for  the  school’s 
physical  education  program  as  well  as  a 
large  auditorium  for  school  and  church 
events.  The  nearly  2,000  seating-capacity 
building  will  include  locker  rooms,  two 
classrooms,  wrestling  rooms,  student 
lounge,  stage,  lobby,  and  storage  rooms. 
The  grounds  will  also  include  fields  for 
softball  and  hockey,  three  tennis  courts, 
volleyball  and  badminton  courts,  and 
parking  space  for  82  cars. 

The  building  will  be  located  just  west 
of  the  main  classroom  building.  It  rep- 
resents the  second  phase  of  a five-year 
development  plan  adopted  by  the  Board 
in  1972.  • 


mennoscope 


New  Filins  Available 
for  Use  in  Churches 

A Strategy  for  Teaching  Values  — 1973. 
Three  color  filmstrips  with  two  LP  records 
produced  by  Guidance  Associates.  Rental: 
$2.00.  Part  I — 10  min.;  Part  II  — 10 
min.;  Part  III  — 6 min.  These  filmstrips 
present  in  an  illustrated  way  the  six 
stages  of  moral  development  as  outlined 
by  Harvard  University  professor  Law- 
rence Kohlberg.  They  are  very  useful  in 
teacher  training  workshops  confronting 
the  problem  of  value  education.  A very 
useful  discussion  guide  comes  with  the 
set.  Primary — Lower  Junior. 

But  It  Isn’t  Yours  — 1973.  Two  color 
filmstrips  (each  part  six  minutes)  with  an 
LP  record  produced  by  Guidance  Asso- 
ciates. Rental:  $2.00.  These  filmstrips 

follow  the  Lawrence  Kohlberg  strategy  of 
value  education  by  presenting  two  moral 
dilemmas  which  require  discussion 
and  decision.  The  first  asks  the  question: 
Is  it  ever  right  to  borrow  something  with- 
out asking?  Part  two  raises  the  question: 
When  something  is  yours,  is  it  always 
and  forever  yours?  These  filmstrips 
could  be  used  by  Sunday  school  teachers 
at  the  primary  level. 

What  Do  You  Do  About  Rules?  — 1973. 
Two  color  filmstrips  with  LP  record 
produced  by  Guidance  Associates.  Rental: 
$2.00.  Part  I — 7 min..  Part  II  — 8 min. 
Part  one  presents  a moral  dilemma  con- 
cerning rules  which  primary  children  can 
easily  understand.  Part  two  seeks  to  an- 
swer the  questions  raised  in  part  one. 
Very  useful  for  Sunday  school  teachers 
who  want  to  work  seriously  at  value 
education.  Follows  the  Lawrence  Kohlberg 
strategy. 

Available  from:  Mennonite  Audiovisual 
Services,  1110  North  Main  Street,  Second 
Floor,  Goshen,  Ind.  46526. 


The  Birch  Grove  Mennonite  Church 

at  Port  Allegany,  Pa.,  is  planning  to  ob- 
serve its  twentieth  anniversary  on  Satur- 
day and  Sunday,  July  13,  14.  A homecom- 
ing is  planned  for  all  who  have  had  a part 
in  the  work  here  either  in  Bible  school 
work,  building,  or  helped  in  any  other 
way.  There  will  be  testimony  and  remi- 
niscing on  Saturday  evening  and  a fellow- 
ship meal  Sunday.  If  you  have  pictures 
please  bring  them  along.  There  are 
facilities  for  campers.  The  guest  speaker 
will  be  Willis  Breckbill. 


J.  C.  Wenger  Walter  Beachy 


J.  C.  Wenger,  professor  of  historical 
theology  at  the  Associated  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminaries,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  and 
Walter  Beachy,  pastor  and  teacher  at  the 
Rosedale  Bible  Institute,  Plain  City,  Ohio, 
are  conducting  a series  of  Bible  con- 
ferences on  the  general  theme,  The 
Church,”  at  the  Shore  Mennonite  Church, 
Shipshewana,  Ind.,  May  2-5.  These  meet- 
ings are  intended  to  serve  the  Kendall- 
ville,  Emma,  Plato,  Lake  Bethel,  Marion, 
and  Shore  churches.  All  visitors  are  wel- 
come. 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  announces 
its  commencement  activities  for  May  18, 
19. 

James  R.  Martin  was  ordained  to  the 


office  of  deacon  to  serve  the  South 
Seventh  Street  congregation,  Reading, 
Pa.,  Mar.  17.  Luke  L.  Horst  gave  the 
charge,  assisted  by  David  Thomas  and 
Jacob  Good  in  the  laying  on  of  hands, 
and  Paul  Dagen  brought  the  ordination 
message.  The  South  Seventh  Street  con- 
gregation is  one  of  the  five  Mennonite 
churches  in  the  city  of  Reading.  Jacob 
Good  serves  as  the  pastor. 

Paul  and  Ella  Martin,  Eastern  Board 
workers  in  Belize,  left  in  mid-April,  and 
are  scheduled  to  arrive  in  the  U.S.  the 
second  week  of  May.  Their  address  will 
be  c/o  Barbara  Martin,  Bowmanville, 
Pa.  17505. 

James  and  Rachel  Metzler,  Eastern 
Board  workers  in  the  Philippines,  left 
on  Apr.  20,  and  plan  to  arrive  in  the 
U.S.  on  Apr.  25.  Their  furlough  address 
will  be  c/o  E.  G.  Gehman,  1531  Hillcrest 
Drive,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  22801. 

Eli  and  Katie  Beachy,  R.  2,  Braden- 
ton, Fla.  33505,  have  accepted  a call  to 
the  pastorate  at  Homestead,  Fla.,  be- 
ginning this  month.  The  Beachys  will 
be  supported  by  the  Homestead  congre- 
gation. 

A Parent-Teen  Seminar  will  be  spon- 
sored by  Lancaster  Mennonite  Conference 
and  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
at  Camp  Hebron  on  May  10,  11,  and  12. 
Teenagers  15  to  19  years  of  age  and  their 
parents  are  invited  to  attend.  Resource 
persons  will  include  George  Jefferson  and 
his  wife,  from  Philhaven  Hospital,  the 
Ephraim  Hernley  family,  and  Don  Yoder, 
youth  secretary  for  Ohio  Conference.  In- 
put and  discussion  will  focus  on  communi- 
cations, who  is  a parent,  who  is  a 
teenager,  handling  conflict  creatively,  and 
other  topics.  A family  banquet  will  be 
held  on  Saturday  evening,  featuring  David 
Thomas  as  speaker. 

The  Board  of  Canadian  Mennonite 
Bible  College  in  January  moved  to  begin 
a churchman  in  residence  program  in 
which  persons,  who  had  a particular 
contribution  to  make  to  the  students  and 
faculty,  would  be  invited  to  spend  a year 
on  campus.  John  Hess  will  serve  in  that 
capacity  for  the  year  1974-75.  John,  his 
wife,  Ruth,  and  their  daughter  Rhonda 
will  share  residence  life  with  the  students. 
John  Hess  is  known  for  his  work  in 
Toronto  with  the  Warden  Woods  Church 
and  Community  Center. 

The  Commission  on  1975-76  Celebra- 
tions of  the  Mennonite  Church  met  in  the 
offices  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Congrega- 
tional Ministries  in  Goshen  on  Apr.  2 
and  3.  The  Commission  is  charged  with 
providing  coordination  and  direction  for 
the  church  for  the  celebrations  of  the 
450th  anniversary  of  Anabaptism  in  1975 
and  the  1976  U.S. A.  bicentennial.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  include  Richard  C. 
Detweiler,  chairman;  Harold  E.  Bauman, 
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secretary;  Lupe  DeLeon;  Orland  Ginge- 
rich;  David  Groh;  Calvin  Redekop;  and 
William  Vaughn.  The  Commission  is  inter- 
ested in  hearing  concerns  and  responses 
from  persons  throughout  the  church.  These 
may  be  sent  to  Mennonite  Board  of  Con- 
gregational Ministries,  Box  513,  Goshen, 
Ind.  46526.  The  next  meeting  will  be 
held  on  May  26  and  27. 

The  Honduras  Mennonite  Church  is 
establishing  a revolving  loan  fund  to 
assist  local  Honduras  congregations  in 
construction  of  church  buildings.  Eastern 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Salunga, 
Pa.,  has  committed  itself  to  granting  a 
total  of  $3,000  over  a three-year  span 
for  the  creation  of  this  fund.  The  Hon- 
duras Mennonite  Church  will  have  sole 
responsibility  for  the  administration  of 
the  fund.  Construction  of  small  church 
buildings  will  cost  from  $200  to  $500 
apiece. 

Correction:  Two  recent  articles  by 

Meg  Woodson  were  reprinted  from  The 
Church  Herald,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
These  were  “The  Candy  Man  Can’t” 
and  “The  Voice  on  the  Waters.”  Apolo- 
gies to  The  Church  Herald  for  failure  to 
include  that  credit. 

Special  meetings:  Roy  Roth,  Harri- 
sonburg, Va.,  at  Petoskey,  Mich.,  May 
28  to  June  2. 

New  members  by  baptism:  nine  by 
baptism  and  two  by  confession  of  faith 
at  Salem,  Ore.;  six  at  Northside,  Lima, 
Ohio;  three  at  South  Seventh  Street, 
Reading,  Pa.;  two  at  Holdeman,  Waka- 
rusa,  Ind.;  twenty  at  West  Clinton, 
Wauseon,  Ohio;  four  at  Lincoln  Univer- 
sity, Pa.;  one  at  Mechanic  Grove, 
Quarry ville.  Pa.;  four  at  New  Providence, 
Pa.,  eight  at  Strasburg,  Pa.;  three  at 
Willow  Street,  Lancaster,  Pa.;  four  at 
Rockhill,  Telford,  Pa.;  ten  at  Salford, 
Harleysville,  Pa.;  five  at  Mountain  View, 
Lyndhurst,  Va.;  seven  at  Erb  Street, 
Waterloo,  Ont.;  thirteen  at  Hopedale, 
111.;  two  at  Cedar  Grove,  Greencastle, 
Pa. 

Change  of  address:  Russell  J.  Baer 

to  R.  4,  Box  73,  Elizabethtown,  Pa.  17022. 


readers  say 

Su  bmissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  comment 
on  printed  articles. 

J.  C.  Wenger’s  thoughtful  article,  “Striving 
for  Mennonite  Identity  in  Goshen  Biblical 
Seminary  (April  2)  should  not  be  meant  for 
seminarians  only,  but  for  all  Mennonite  Chris- 
tians who  aspire  to  be  faithful  to  the  lordship 
of  Christ  as  well  as  to  their  rich  spiritual  heri- 
tage. 

My  point  in  this  letter  is  to  underscore  one 
of  Brother  Wenger's  observations  that  we  need 
to  learn  from  the  creative  minds  of  our  day. 
With  apologies  to  Brother  Wenger,  let  me  gently 
chide  our  Mennonite  theologians  for  not  doing 
more  in  respect  to  integrating  our  Christian 


faith  with  the  currents  of  modern  thought,  for 
I am  convinced  that  we  can  communicate  our 
faith  better  to  the  secular  world  if  we  adopt  a 
holistic  view  of  reality.  This  means  that  we 
take  seriously  what  the  Bible,  modern  physics, 
astronomy,  psychology,  biology,  etc.,  all  nave  to 
say  about  the  way  things  really  are. 

As  a Mennonite  Church  we  can  indeed  be 
grateful  for  the  writings  of  J.  H.  Yoder,  G.  F. 
Hershberger,  Paul  Peachey,  and  many  others  on 
peace,  David  Augsburger  on  interpersonal  rela- 
tionships, Brother  Wenger  and  many  others  on 
church  history  and  doctrine.  Nevertheless,  I 
would  hope  our  gifted  expositors  of  the  Word 
will  begin  to  integrate  the  message  of  God  with 
the  best  in  modern  metaphysics.  But  this  is  a 
stupendous  task.  Aside  from  mastering  biblical 
materials,  history  of  ideas,  and  modern  science 
and  philosophy,  such  a task  demands  an 
integration  with  the  heritage  of  a people.  It  may 
well  be  that  we  have  no  one  equal  to  such  a 
task,  but  I think  there  are  other  reasons  why 
we  haven’t  done  more  in  this  area.  Let  me 
flatly  say  that  it's  a risky  thing  to  be  a Menno- 
nite theologian  these  days.  Through  years  of 
training  our  theologians  have  acquired  insights 
and  understandings  far  removed  from  the  vi- 
sions most  of  us  live  with.  (For  example,  it's 
been  estimated  that  a scientist  can  communicate 
only  about  one  ten-thousandth  of  his  expertise 
to  the  lay  public.)  How  then  can  our  ThDs 
communicate  their  visions  of  reality  about  na- 
ture, man,  and  God?  How  can  they  speak  with- 
out being  simplistic  and  inaccurate?  Worse, 
when  they  do  speak,  they  are  often  branded  as 
heretics,  as  false  teachers.  So  we  force  our 
brethren  to  say  what  we  want  to  hear,  or 
simply  to  keep  quiet.  No  bright  Mennonite 
theologian  is  going  to  rock  the  boat  these  days 
— jobs  are  too  hard  to  come  by. 

Very  simply,  I am  pleading  that  we  should 
expect  our  young  people  to  have  glorious 
visions.  But  we  should  also  expect  our  older 
saints  to  have  put  things  together,  to  give  us 
the  benefit  of  their  wisdom  even  if  this  means 
they  may  say  things  hard  for  us  to  understand 
or  even  accept.  We  should  never  forget  Peter’s 
statement  about  Paul  in  2 Pet.  3:15,  16.— 
Carl  Keener,  State  College,  Pa. 

Your  April  2 issue  really  rang  bells  for  me.  I 
have  it  all  marked  up  with  red  ink  for  reference, 
even  the  news  section. 

At  the  top  of  the  list  is  the  superb  essay  by 
Ken  Reed.  Succinct,  biblically  on  target,  he 
seemed  to  me  to  combine  clear  thinking  with 
exuberant  emotions  in  a way  that  must  please 
the  Father  even  more  than  it  does  me.  What  he 
is  describing  must  come  close  to  loving  God  with 
all  one’s  heart,  soul,  mind,  and  strength.  Your 
choice  was  great! 

Meg  Woodson’s  article  on  gluttony  is  another. 

I suppose  it  will  take  more  of  that  subject  be- 
fore the  Mennonite  Church  realizes  that  stuffing 
people  at  a bake  sale  or  a fellowship  dinner 
(or  the  old-fashioned  company  dinner)  is  just  as 
evil  as  raising  tobacco  or  selling  corn  liquor. 

Your  variety  was  also  interesting  — the 
needed  essay  on  Bible  translations  by  Sheldon 
Burkhalter,  the  article  on  Goshen  Seminary  by 
our  beloved  J.  C.  Wenger,  and  the  exciting  re- 
port from  Jerusalem  II  by  Harold  Bauman. 

Gospel  Herald  is  one  of  the  most  welcome 
pieces  of  mail  I receive  in  the  week.  I usually 
spend  time  with  it  as  soon  as  it  reaches  me. 
Thank  you.  — Henry  Shank,  Apple  Creek,  Ohio 

P.S.  I almost  forgot.  Your  editorials  that  issue 
were  a good  new  approach  to  an  old  issue  — 
smoking  is  unfreedom,  and  an  introduction  to  an 
issue  which  must  be  treated  at  greater  length, 

I feel  — shepherd  versus  king.  It  s a thesis  that 
needs  research  and  application  in  our  church 
— the  use  of  power  of  leadership,  and  what 
Jesus  said  about  it. 


I liked  the  beautiful  way  Ken  Reed  expressed 
what  praise  is  and  that  God  expects  it  from 
us.  Praise  to  God  should  be  as  natural  to  us  as 
breathing.  It  has  many  forms  — but  mostly 
praise  is  just  letting  ourselves  go  and  worship 
God  because  of  the  deep  joy  He  has  given  us. 

God  has  so  much  more  for  us  than  just  a 
cold  mere  form  of  worship.  Life  can  be  very 
exciting  as  we  put  Christ  first  in  our  lives  and 
then  follow  the  leading  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  — 
Mrs.  Bill  Bayne,  Protection,  Kan. 


marriages 

May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes  estab- 
lished by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six  months' 
free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to 
those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald  if  the 
address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Beachy  — Mast.  — Lavern  Ray  Beachy, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Mt.  Joy  Cons.  Mennonite  cong., 
and  Joan  Sue  Mast,  Middlebury,  Ind.,  First 
Mennonite  cong.,  by  Samuel  J.  Troyer,  Apr.  6, 
1974. 

Deputy  — Blauch.  — Merlin  Deputy,  Harri- 
sonburg, Va.,  Weavers  cong.,  and  Jackie  Blauch, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Harrisonburg  cong.,  by  Sam- 
uel Janzen  and  Alvin  Kanagy,  Mar.  30,  1974. 

High  — Nolt.  — Jesse  High,  Lebanon,  Pa., 
and  Brenda  Nolt,  Ephrata,  Pa.,  both  from  the 
Monterey  cong.,  by  Gordon  Zook,  Feb.  23, 
1974. 

Kurtz  — McVaugh.  — Richard  Kurtz,  Elver- 
son,  Pa.,  and  Barbara  McVaugh,  Mohnton,  Pa., 
both  from  the  Monterey  cong.,  by  Gordon 
Zook,  Apr.  6, 1974. 

Marnet  — Moldovanyi.  — Laurence  H. 
Marnet,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  Carole  Ann  Mold- 
ovanyi, Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Diamond  Street  cong., 
by  Luke  G.  Stoltzfus,  Apr.  6,  1974. 

Martin  — Stauffer.  — Amos  B.  Martin, 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  Preston  cong.,  and  Stella  H. 
Stauffer,  Cambridge  (Preston),  Ont.,  Tofield 
cong.,  by  Rufus  Jutzi,  Apr.  5,  1974. 

McIntosh  — Lichti.  — William  Duncan  Mc- 
Intosh, Kitchener,  Ont.,  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  Linda  Jane  Lichti,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  Stein- 
man  cong.,  by  Vernon  B.  Zehr,  Apr.  6,  1974. 

Roth  — Marner.  — Mark  Roth,  Wayland, 
Iowa,  Bethel  cong.,  and  Donna  Marner,  Williams- 
burg, Iowa,  West  Union  cong.,  by  Willard  Mar- 
ner, grandfather  of  the  bride,  and  Emery  Hoch- 
stetler,  Apr.  6,  1974. 

Stiles  — Shantz.  — Michael  Stiles,  United 
Methodist  Church,  Lebanon,  Ind.,  and  Carolee 
Shantz,  Olive  cong.,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  by  Ivan 
Weaver,  Mar.  23,  1974. 

Stutzman  — Roth.  — Harold  Stutzman, 
Kalona,  Iowa,  Lower  Deer  Creek  cong.,  and  Mary 
Roth,  Wellman,  Iowa,  West  Union  cong.,  by 
Emery  Hochstetler,  Apr.  6,  1974. 

Sutter  — Yoder.  — Kenneth  Earl  Sutter, 
Clarksville,  Mich.,  Bowne  cong.,  and  Mary  Lou 
Yoder,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Salem  cong.,  by  Walter 
Keim,  Apr.  6,  1974. 


births 

"Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord"  (Psalm  127:3) 

Althouse,  Daniel  and  Linda  (Burkhart),  Mohn- 
ton, Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Steven  Daniel 
Mar.  8, 1974. 

Beiler,  Newton  and  Elsie  (Beiler),  Reading, 
Pa.,  second  daughter,  Patti  Diane,  Feb.  5,  1974. 

Byler,  Joseph  and  Sharon  (Strauser),  Belle- 
ville, Pa.,  third  son,  Ryan  Neil,  Mar.  29,  1974. 

Coffman,  Walter  and  Ursula  (Murphy),  Milton 
Keynes,  Bucks,  England,  first  child,  Seraphina 
Rose,  Apr.  5,  1974. 

Erb,  Charles  and  Tanya  (Parkins),  Zurich, 
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Ont.,  third  daughter,  Jodi  Jill,  Apr.  2,  1974. 

Erb,  Delton  and  Le  Ette,  Millbank,  Ont., 
third  child,  Royce  Daniel,  Mar.  22,  1974. 

Hailey,  John  Edward  and  Ester  (Farrar), 
Stuarts  Draft,  Va.,  third  child,  first  son,  John 
David,  Mar.  12,  1974. 

Hamly,  Philip  and  Darlene  (Heller),  Lititz, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Pamela  Dorine,  Apr.  7,  1974. 

Harvey,  F.  Bruce  and  Karen  (Yoder),  Akron, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Robert  Bruce,  Feb.  14,  1974. 

King,  Martin  and  Rose  (Eades),  Monticello, 
111.,  first  child,  Cynthia  Louise,  Apr.  6,  1974. 

Leaman,  Glenn  E.  and  Mary  Ann  (Beiler), 
Narvon,  Pa.,  second  son,  Duane  Ray,  Feb.  9, 
1974. 

Miller,  Glen  and  Priscilla  (Wengerd),  Doyles- 
town,  Ohio,  first  child,  Matheu  Brent,  Mar.  27, 
1974. 

Miller,  Roy  and  Sara  Mae  (Yoder),  Apple 
Creek,  Ohio,  fourth  child,  second  daughter, 
Melanie  Dawn,  born  Nov.  29,  1973;  received 
for  adoption,  Apr.  1,  1974. 

Montgomery,  Robert  and  Faye  (Trieval), 
Reading,  Pa.,  first  child,  Michael  Christian,  Mar. 
26, 1974. 

Moser,  Bruce  and  Phyllis  (Yousey),  Castor- 
land,  N.Y.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Gina 
Marie,  Mar.  31, 1974. 

Nofziger,  David  and  Ruby  (Stoltzfus),  Zaria, 
Nigeria,  second  daughter,  Cinda  Marie,  Jan. 
19,  1974. 

Smucker,  Milford  and  Susan  (Wenger),  Har- 
risburg, Ore.,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Patricia  Kay,  Mar.  15,  1974. 

Swartzendruber,  Winston  and  Corrine  (Mil- 
ler), Ephrata,  Pa.,  fourth  child,  second  son, 
Gregory  Dean,  Apr.  6,  1974. 

Tijerina,  Jacob  and  Maria  (Lopez),  Arch- 
bold, Ohio,  fourth  child,  Anita  Sue,  Apr.  2, 
1974. 

Yoder,  Jerry  L.  and  Elizabeth  (Heatwole), 
Kalona,  Iowa,  first  child,  Jeremy  Todd,  Apr. 
6,  1974. 

Yousey,  Thomas  and  Lorraine  (Seevers), 
North  Chile,  N.Y.,  first  child,  Aaron  Michael, 
Apr.  1,  1974. 


obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  those  who  are  bereaved. 

Barnhart,  John  S.,  son  of  the  late  David  F. 
and  Elmira  (Schmuck)  Barnhart,  was  born  in 
Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  Aug.  20,  1882;  died  at  Lititz, 
Pa.,  Apr.  2,  1974;  aged  91  y.  7 m.  13  d.  On 
Feb.  18,  1909,  he  was  married  to  Katie  D. 
Ruhl,  who  preceded  him  in  death,  Nov.  1,  1955. 
Surviving  are  one  daughter  (Mildred  E.  — Mrs. 
Raymond  N.  Bucher),  4 grandchildren,  one 
great-grandson.  A daughter,  Mary  Ellen,  pre- 
ceded him  in  death.  He  was  a member  of 
Bossier’s  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Apr.  6,  in  charge  of  Martin 
Kraybill  and  Harlan  Hoover;  interment  in  the 
East  Donegal  Cemetery. 

Benner,  Rhine  W.,  son  of  Enos  D.  and  Maria 
(Wiegner)  Benner,  was  born  near  Telford,  Pa., 
Nov.  7,  1889;  died  suddenly  at  the  Virginia 
Home,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Mar.  3,  1974;  aged 
84  y.  3 m.  14  d.  On  June  5,  1911,  he  was 
married  to  Anna  Nice  Stoudt.  She  preceded  him 
in  death,  June  25,  1959.  On  July  17,  1960,  he 
was  married  to  Mildred  Loucks,  who  died  Jan. 
25,  1966.  Surviving  are  7 children  (James, 
Timothy,  Millard,  Daniel,  Rhoda  — Mrs.  Charles 
Hertzler,  Elva  — Mrs.  Earl  Champ,  and  Evelyn 
— Mrs.  Lewis  Swartzentruber),  28  grandchildren 
and  20  great-grandchildren.  On  May  19,  1916,  he 
was  ordained  to  the  ministry  and  served 
churches  in  West  Virginia  and  Virginia.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  North  Fork  Menno- 
nite Church,  Cabins,  W.  Va.,  in  charge  of  Lloyd 


Horst  and  John  Risser;  interment  in  Bethel 
Cemetery. 

Brenneman,  Alice,  daughter  of  Samuel  and 
Salome  (Yoder)  Bender,  was  born  in  Johnson 
Co.,  Iowa,  Feb.  18,  1889;  died  at  Pleasantview, 
Kalona,  Iowa,  Apr.  3,  1974;  aged  84  y.  1 m. 
16  d.  On  Nov.  22,  1914,  she  was  married  to 
Emery  A.  Brenneman,  who  preceded  her  in 
death  in  Dec.  1958.  Surviving  are  2 sons  (Wil- 
lard and  Orval),  2 daughters  (La  Fern  — Mrs. 
Ray  M.  Yoder  and  Nina — Mrs.  Paul  L.  Miller), 
14  grandchildren,  8 great-grandchildren  and  one 
sister  (Lydia  — Mrs.  Loyal  Swartzendruber).  She 
was  preceded  in  death  by  one  grandson,  3 
sisters  (Fanny,  Ella  and  Nettie)  ana  2 brothers 
(Irving  and  Alvin).  She  was  a member  of  the 
West  Union  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  April  5,  in  charge  of  Emery 
Hochstetler;  interment  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Byler,  Sarah  M.,  daughter  of  Amos  V.  and 
Emma  (Mast)  Stoltzfus,  was  born  in  Berks  Co., 
Pa.,  Dec.  18,  1882;  died  at  Leola,  Pa.,  Mar.  5, 
1974;  aged  91  y.  2 m.  15  d.  On  Nov.  18,  1902, 
she  was  married  to  David  C.  Byler,  who  pre- 
ceded her  in  death,  Feb.  22,  1968.  Surviving 
are  4 children  (Mary — Mrs.  Wayne  Sweigart, 
Emma — Mrs.  Earl  King,  Marcus,  and  Bertha 
— Mrs.  Orval  Ash),  12  grandchildren,  3 step- 
grandchildren,  32  great-grandchildren  and  5 
step-great-grandchildren.  She  was  a member  of 
the  Maple  Grove  Mennonite  Church,  Atglen, 
Pa.  Funeral  services  were  held  Mar.  9,  in 
charge  of  Aaron  F.  Stoltzfus,  Leroy  Umble,  and 
Clair  Umble;  interment  in  the  adjoining  ceme- 
tery. 

Eberly,  Reba,  daughter  of  Rawleigh  D.  and 
Lelia  (Keller)  Rhodes,  was  born  in  Dayton,  Va., 
May  30,  1916;  died  at  the  Rockingham  Me- 
morial Hospital,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Mar.  28, 
1974;  aged  57  y.  9 m.  30  d.  She  was  married  to 
Marion  Eberly,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  3 daughters  (Mrs.  Lelia  Deputy,  Mrs.  Ava 
Griffin,  ana  Mrs.  Mandell  Shank),  4 sons  (Robert 
N.,  William  R.,  Frederick  E.,  and  Marion  R. 
Eberly),  14  grandchildren,  on  sister  (Mrs. 
Sallye  Gross),  and  2 brothers  (Jess  R.  and  R. 
D.  Rhodes,  Jr.).  She  was  a member  of  the  Day- 
ton  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  Weavers  Church,  Mar.  31,  in  charge  of 
John  R.  Mumaw  and  Willard  Heatwole. 

Geib,  Minnie  M.,  was  born  Feb.  7,  1895; 
died  at  St.  Joseph  Hospital,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
Mar.  29,  1974;  aged  79  y.  1 m.  22  d.  She  was 
married  to  John  W.  Geib,  who  preceded  her  in 
death,  Feb.  7,  1974.  She  was  a member  of  the 
Mt.  Joy  Mennonite  Church,  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Nissley  Funeral  Home,  Mt. 
Joy,  Pa.,  Apr.  1,  in  charge  of  Henry  W.  Frank; 
interment  in  Chiques  Church  of  the  Brethren 
Cemetery. 

Knerr,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Nick  and  Fanny 
Knerr,  was  born  in  Geauga  Co.,  Ohio,  Dec. 
31,  1884;  died  at  the  Mennonite  Home,  Rittman, 
Ohio,  Apr.  6,  1974;  aged  89  y.  3 m.  6 d.  Sur- 
viving is  one  brother  (Monroe  Knerr).  She  was 
a member  of  the  Aurora  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Apr.  9,  in 
charge  of  Eugene  Yoder  and  Noah  Hilty;  inter- 
ment in  the  adjoining  cemetery. 

Landis,  Belva,  daughter  of  Martin  and  Etta 
(Consylman)  Dombach,  was  born  at  Washington 
Boro,  Pa.,  Nov.  3,  1920;  died  after  a lengthy 
illness  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Mar.  9,  1974;  aged 
53  y.  4 m.  6 d.  On  June  27,  1943,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  I.  Marvin  Landis,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  4 brothers  (Ellsworth  C.,  Charles 
C.,  Martin  C.,  and  Lester  C.).  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Monterey  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Mar.  12,  in 
charge  of  Gordon  Zook;  interment  in  the  Eby 
Cemetery. 

Miller,  Lovina,  daughter  of  Moses  and  Eliza- 
beth (Mast)  Beechy,  was  born  in  Holmes  Co., 
Ohio,  Dec.  1,  1877;  died  at  the  Walnut  Hills 
Nursing  Home,  Walnut  Creek,  Ohio,  Feb.  12, 


1974;  aged  96  y.  2 m.  11  d.  On  Nov.  30,  1899, 
she  was  married  to  Joe  J.  Miller,  who  preceded 
her  in  death,  Oct.  24,  1963.  Surviving  are  3 
children  (Donald  R.,  Mrs.  Vera  Wengerd,  and 
Sturges),  14  grandchildren,  23  great-grandchil- 
dren, and  7 great-great-grandchildren.  She 
was  a member  of  the  Martin  s Creek  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  in 
charge  of  Paul  Hummel. 

Ramer,  Mary  Magdalene,  daughter  of  John 
N.  and  Melissa  Jane  (Steele)  Durr,  was  bom  at 
Masontown,  Pa.,  Nov.  17,  1881;  died  at  Calgary, 
Alta.,  Feb.  8,  1974;  aged  92  y.  2 m.  22  d.  On 
Dec.  22,  1901,  she  was  married  to  Henry  B. 
Ramer,  who  preceded  her  in  death  in  November 
1960.  Surviving  are  one  son  (Clarence  J.),  one 
daughter  (Ruth  — Mrs.  Joe  Martin),  16  grand- 
children, 48  great-grandchildren,  2 great-great- 
grandchildren and  one  sister  (Laura  — Mrs. 
Isaac  Metzler).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by 
3 sons  (Elvin,  John,  and  David)  and  one  daughter 
(Esther).  She  was  a member  of  the  Duchess  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Feb.  11,  in  charge  of  S.  V.  Martin  and  Lin- 
ford Hackman;  interment  in  the  Duchess  Ceme- 
tery. 

Sharer,  Grant  Arthur,  son  of  Elmer  and 
Barbara  (Weaver)  Sharer,  was  born  in  Peabody, 
Kan.,  Sept.  22,  1890;  died  at  Grants  Pass, 
Ore.,  Apr.  1,  1974;  aged  83  y.  6 m.  10  d.  On 
July  23,  1918,  he  was  married  to  Ada  Davis, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Elmer 
and  Alan  Sharer),  4 daughters  (Barbara  Coblentz, 
Rhoda  Laurie,  Wanda  Nice,  and  Luella  Stutz- 
man),  23  grandchildren,  21  great-grandchildren, 
one  sister  (Luella  Shenk),  and  one  brother 
(Emery).  One  son  (Merle)  preceded  him  in 
death.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  McMinn- 
ville, Ore.,  Apr.  4,  in  charge  of  Lynn  Miller; 
interment  in  the  Sheridan  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Wideman,  Menno  H.,  son  of  Abraham  and 
Anna  (Hembling)  Wideman,  was  born  at  Osceola, 
Iowa,  Oct.  23,  1897;  died  at  Camrose,  Alta., 
Apr.  3,  1974;  aged  76  y.  5 m.  11  d.  On  Dec.  7, 
1927,  he  was  married  to  Barbara  Stalter,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  daughter  (Velda 
— Mrs.  Nathan  Stutzman),  one  son  (Merlin), 
and  5 grandchildren.  One  infant  son  preceded 
him  in  death.  He  was  a member  of  the  Salem 
Mennonite  Church,  Tofield,  Alta.,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  Apr.  6,  in  charge  of  Paul 
Voegtlin  and  Harold  Boettger;  interment  in  the 
church  cemetery. 
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calendar 

Gulf  States’  Conference,  Des  Allemands,  La.,  May  4,  5. 
South  Central  Mennonite  Conference,  Hydro,  Okla., 
July  19-21. 

Region  I Meeting,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  July  23-26. 

Virginia  Conference,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  July  25-28. 

Region  III  Convention,  Milford,  Neb.,  July  26-28. 

Region  II  Meeting,  Southeast  Idaho,  Aug.  2-4. 

Region  V Meeting,  Christopher  Dock  High  School, 
Lansdale,  Pa.,  Aug.  8-10. 

Iowa-Nebraska  District  Conference  at  First  Mennonite 
Church,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  Aug.  13-15. 

Region  IV  Meeting,  Elida,  Ohio,  Aug.  16,  17. 

Centennial  Mennonite  Festival,  Wichita,  Kan.,  Oct. 
11-13. 
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items  and  comments 


Says  Excavation  Has  Damaged  Building 

Sheikh  Hilmi  el  Muhtasib  acting  chief 
(Muslim)  Kadi  of  Jerusalem,  has  complained 
to  Israeli  authorities  of  “severe  damage” 
recently  sustained  by  an  ancient  Muslim 
religious  building. 

He  claimed  that  a series  of  new  cracks 
and  rifts  in  the  structure  — the  Medresseh 
al-Jouhariye  — had  resulted  from  ex- 
cavations north  of  the  Western  (Wailing) 
Wall  praying  area. 

The  Medresseh,  constructed  as  a school 
of  religious  learning  just  outside  the  “Iron 
Gate”  of  the  Temple  Area  in  AD  1440,  is 
considered  to  be  a typical  example  of  the 
highly  developed  Arabic  decorative  art 
forms  of  that  period. 


Inflation  at  Methodist 
Publishing  House 

Inflation  and  the  rising  cost  of  printing 
supplies  is  causing  an  “economic  night- 
mare for  the  Nashville-based  United 
Methodist  Publishing  House,  the  firm's 
president  said  in  Philadelphia. 

Dr.  John  E.  Procter  predicted  “substan- 
tial” price  increases  for  curriculum  material 
and  other  printed  goods.  He  told  the 
denomination’s  Board  of  Publication  that 
while  sales  income  over  the  past  six 
months  is  up,  net  income  is  down.  In- 
flation, he  added,  must  take  much,  but  not 
all,  of  the  blame. 

We  simply  did  not  envision  such  a 
rapid  rise  in  the  cost  of  paper,  ink,  and 
other  production  materials  early  enough 
...  to  pass  the  increased  cost  to  our  cus- 
tomers,” Dr.  Procter  said,  noting  that 
paper  rose  40  per  cent  in  cost. 

Segregation  of  Smokers,  Nonsmokers 

Dr.  Lowell  E.  Beilin,  New  York  City’s 
health  commissioner,  said  he  plans  to  pro- 
pose a regulation  which  would  segregate 
smokers  from  nonsmokers  in  public  gath- 
ering places  throughout  the  city. 

The  proposal  that  “any  place  of  public 
assembly  in  the  city  must  have  “a 
specific  place  set  aside  for  smokers” 
had  been  submitted  to  the  Board  of 
Health  at  its  April  18  meeting,  Dr.  Beilin 
said.  He  stressed  that  the  regulation  was 
not  designed  for  the  comfort  of  non- 
smokers  — but  for  their  health. 

Tribalism  in  Ireland 

While  there  is  a sectarian  factor  in  the 
Irish  troubles,  “the  real  enemy  is  a kind 
of  tribalism,”  Anglican  Bishop  H.  R.  Mc- 
Adoo  of  Ossory,  Ferns  and  Leighlin  said. 


The  bishop  whose  diocese  is  in  the  south- 
east corner  of  the  Republic  of  Ireland, 
described  it  as  "a  family  folklore  handed 
down  to  babies  with  their  baby  bottles.” 

Warning  that  those  who  see  the  Irish 
tragedy  as  “a  straight  Protestant-Roman 
Catholic  confrontation”  are  guilty  of  a 
great  oversimplification,  the  bishop  gave 
many  examples  of  Catholic-Protestant  co- 
operation and  ecumenicity  on  both  sides  of 
the  border. 

“Less  than  one  percent  (of  the  people) 
are  involved  in  the  violence,"  he  said. 
“Yet,  in  a complex  urban  situation,  this 
small  group  can  hold  the  whole  country 
to  ransom.”  Bishop  McAdoo  also  said  that 
only  one  in  ten  of  the  violent  people 
would  have  any  real  connection  with  the 
churches. 

Reserve  10  Percent  for  Food  Program 

The  executive  of  a religious  relief 
agency  urged  the  U.S.  Senate  to  enact 
legislation  reserving  10  percent  of  the 
nation’s  exportable  agricultural  commod- 
ities for  food  programs  abroad. 

James  MacCracken,  head  of  Church 
World  Service,  testified  before  a subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee now  considering  future  food  assis- 
tance programs. 

“We  have  unwittingly  slighted  the 
world’s  hungry  people,”  he  said,  noting 
that  over  the  past  five  years  the  amount 
of  commodities  for  overseas  distribution 
has  dropped  from  19  to  5 percent.  Mr. 
MacCracken  said  the  cutback  has  “been 
devastating.” 

New  Warnings  on  Alcoholism 

New  warnings  on  the  dangers  of  alcohol- 
ism are  to  be  featured  in  a leaflet  now 
being  prepared  by  a special  committee 
of  Britain’s  Baptist  Union. 

The  Union  Council,  at  its  spring  session 
in  London,  made  sharp  criticism  of  min- 
isters for  failing  to  promote  total  absti- 
nence. Member  after  member  deplored  the 
fact  that  fellow  Baptists,  including  minis- 
ters, take  alcoholic  drinks. 

The  leaflet  is  being  prepared  by  a 
unit  named  by  the  Union’s  social  re- 
sponsibility office.  It  will  look  at  public 
attitudes  toward  alcoholism  and  touch  on 
some  of  the  research  which  is  being  un- 
dertaken. 

The  leaflet  urges  that  the  subject  of 
alcohol  should  not  be  ignored  in  church 
membership  classes,  suggests  that  for  the 
sake  of  alcoholics  the  consumption  of 
alcohol  on  church  premises  should  be  pro- 


hibited and  maintains  that  youth  clubs 
should  be  free  of  alcoholic  beverages. 

Southern  Baptist  Seminarians 
Assist  Tornado  Victims 

Students  and  staff  at  the  Southern 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary  at  Louisville, 
Ky.,  coordinated  a massive  emergency 
operation  for  tornado  victims  which  civil 
defense  officials  describe  as  the  “backbone" 
of  area  relief  efforts. 

The  1,500  students  and  staff  at  the 
seminary  were  observing  Missions  Em- 
phasis Week  when  the  Apr.  3 tornado 
struck — turning  the  week  into  “certain- 
ly the  finest  Missions  Emphasis  Week  in 
my  memory,”  according  to  president  Duke 
McCall. 

After  the  storm  had  cleared,  seminarians 
spontaneously  raced  to  provide  aid  to 
victims  trapped  in  the  rubble  of  hundreds 
of  frame  houses  devastated  in  the  neigh- 
boring Crescent  Hill  community. 

Students  worked  long  into  the  night, 
moving  families  to  the  campus  and  help- 
ing residents  who  chose  to  stay  in  their 
homes  prepare  for  the  night.  The  Red 
Cross  arrived,  designating  the  Women’s 
Hall  a disaster  center. 

The  following  morning,  students  or- 
ganized themselves  into  groups  having 
such  specified  assignments  as  removing 
trees  from  roofs,  assisting  elderly  people, 
and  providing  pastoral  care.  Students  also 
scouted  the  entire  Crescent  Hill  commu- 
nity, door-to-door,  to  determine  relief 
needs. 


Church  Gives  All  to  Tornado  Victims 

Members  of  Jones  Chapel  United  Meth- 
odist Church  in  Etowah,  Tenn.,  demon- 
strated their  goodwill  in  a dramatic  way 
shortly  after  the  tornado  disaster  that 
swept  through  Tennessee  in  early  April. 

The  Administrative  Board  of  the  65- 
member  congregation  called  a special 
meeting  and  voted  to  contribute  the 
church’s  entire  $2,800  sanctuary  renova- 
tion fund  to  help  replace  homes  in  the 
area  that  were  destroyed  in  the  storm. 
In  addition,  an  Easter  offering  that  had 
been  designated  for  the  sanctuary  fund 
was  also  used  for  rebuilding  destroyed 
homes. 

With  the  $1,100  that  was  collected  on 
Easter  Sunday,  the  little  church  thus 
donated  more  than  $4,000  to  aid  its 
neighbors.  The  pastor,  David  Keebler, 
said  he  was  “thrilled  to  death”  at  this 
spontaneous  outpouring  of  good  will.  He 
recalled  that  when  the  president  of  the 
Administrative  Board  knocked  on  his  door 
to  tell  him  of  the  decision,  “I  just  started 
crying.  My  wife  heard  me  and  thought 
something  terrible  had  happened.  But  it 
wasn  t terrible;  it  was  wonderful.” 
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Getting  What  We 

How  do  we  get  what  we  think  we  need?  Generally  in 
our  affluent  North  American  society,  we  choose  from  vari- 
ous possibilities.  We  may  be  aided  in  this  selection  by  the 
testimony  of  friends,  by  commercials,  and  the  words  of  the 
friendly  salesman. 

Often  we  are  confused  in  trying  to  make  selections  be- 
cause products  that  are  obviously  similar  are  each  of- 
fered as  better  than  the  other.  Organizations  such  as 
Consumers  Union  have  been  set  up  to  help  us  decide. 

Other  decisions  are  harder  to  make  and  more  crucial. 
Choosing  the  wrong  car  may  hamper  us  for  five  or  ten 
years.  Choosing  the  wrong  occupation  may  spoil  a life- 
time. 

Some  of  the  more  difficult  decisions  are  related  to  edu- 
cation. In  almost  any  community  you  can  get  a controversy 
started  by  attempting  to  change  the  school  plant  or  pro- 
gram. This  is  because  it  really  is  hard  to  know  what  kind 
of  educational  program  serves  best.  For  the  results  are 
not  as  easy  to  find  as  a CU  evaluation  of  a car. 

For  example,  how  can  the  Mennonite  Church  know 
what  it  needs  in  higher  education?  For  more  than  350 
years,  Mennonites  of  our  group  got  along  without  colleges. 
In  fact,  they  were  quite  opposed  to  the  idea.  Though  the 
original  Anabaptist  leaders  were  mostly  educated  persons, 
the  beating  the  Mennonites  received  from  the  doctors  of 
the  state  churches  left  bad  memories  which  lasted  for  years. 

Then  about  1900  it  came  to  John  S.  Coffman  and  others 
that  some  young  people  were  going  to  college.  If  such 
persons  were  to  be  retained  and  useful  in  the  church, 
church  colleges  would  be  helpful  and  probably  urgent. 

Within  a space  of  25  years,  three  schools  were  established 
which  eventually  became  colleges.  Attendance  of  Menno- 
nite young  people  at  these  schools  increased  gradually 
until  about  the  middle  of  the  1960s  and  then  began  to  de- 
cline. In  fact,  where  once  about  28  percent  of  college- 
age  Mennonite  young  people  were  in  Mennonite  colleges, 
this  has  gone  down  to  16  percent. 

This  drop  in  enrollment  has  been  a cause  for  soul- 
searching  on  the  part  of  Mennonite  educators.  A part  of 
the  response  to  it  is  the  churchwide  educational  “thrust 
now  going  on  under  the  general  direction  of  the  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Education.  In  the  early  phase  of  this  activity 
the  schools  are  reexamining  their  own  work. 

Questions  being  discussed  during  the  thrust  include 
these:  (1)  Who  are  we  as  a church?  (2)  What  do  the 
American  cultural  crises  and  God’s  activity  in  the  world 
say  to  the  need  for  Mennonite  education?  (3)  What  should 
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be  the  form  or  expression  of  the  church  on  the  college 
campus?  (4)  What  is  the  teacher’s  role  in  educating  young 
people  to  participate  in  the  work  of  the  people  of  God? 
(5)  How  can  our  educational  resources  be  put  to  the 
best  use? 

Church  colleges  have  been  common  in  the  U.S.  and  to 
some  extent  in  Canada  for  centuries.  It  appears,  however, 
that  these  colleges  tend  to  go  through  a cycle.  They  begin 
as  church-controlled  colleges,  then  move  to  church-related 
colleges,  and  finally  become  independent  Christian  or 
simply  nonsectarian  colleges,  with  bases  of  support  other 
than  what  they  started  with.  Or  they  may  simply  close. 

The  people  involved  in  the  two-year  Mennonite  educa- 
tional “thrust”  believe  that  the  Mennonite  colleges  need 
the  Mennonite  Church  to  survive  and  that  the  church  also 
needs  its  colleges.  They  further  believe  that  the  church  in 
the  recent  past  has  not  been  entirely  clear  what  it 
needed  in  education,  nor  have  the  schools  been  serving 
the  church  as  well  as  they  might  be. 

For  example,  in  the  lead  article  of  this  issue,  Arnold 
Roth  proposes  that  congregations  help  young  persons 
think  through  their  gifts  and  what  kind  of  training  they 
need  so  they  may  go  to  college  with  the  educational  goals 
fairly  well  focused.  A number  of  the  respondents  imply  this 
would  have  been  helpful  to  them  but  it  certainly  did  not 
happen. 

Refocusing  an  educational  vision  and  making  changes  to 
bring  the  program  into  line  with  the  new  vision  is  a slow 
and  sometimes  painful  process.  But  there  can  be  excite- 
ment also  when  ideas  break  through  about  the  faithfulness 
to  which  God  is  calling  the  church  and  the  ways  the  educa- 
tional program  can  help  to  train  for  it. 

Several  options  are  before  us  in  relations  to  our  schools. 
For  one,  we  could  give  them  away  like  others  have  done. 
But  before  we  do  that,  we  do  well  to  ask  ourselves 
whether  we  have  utilized  the  resources  of  our  schools  to 
the  best  of  their  ability  and  whether  we  ourselves  cannot 
use  some  changing  in  perspective. 

It  is  the  conviction  of  those  involved  in  the  thrust  that  a 
church  with  unique  emphases  like  the  Mennonite  Church 
cannot  survive  without  a unique  educational  program. 
There  would  be  more  than  one  way  to  organize  such  a 
program.  But  today  we  have  these  church  colleges  as 
resources  for  the  training  of  our  young  people  in  how  to 
serve  as  followers  of  Christ.  We  do  well  to  try  this  method 
thoroughly  before  going  on  to  something  else.  Daniel 
Hertzler 
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Footwashing 
and  Church  Renewal 

by  Tom  Goodhue 


The  Gospel  According  to  John  records  that  during  the 
last  meal  which  Jesus  shared  with  His  disciples,  .He  did 
something  which  greatly  shocked  them:  He  washed  their 
feet.  The  idea  of  a master  washing  the  feet  of  his  dis- 
ciples was  without  precedent  in  His  culture  — it  was  a 
job  performed  only  by  a child,  a wife,  or  a slave.  This 
was  such  a powerful  display  of  the  new,  radical  nature  of 
Christ’s  loving  service  that  it  had  to  be  preserved  in  the 
ritual  of  the  church. 

But  traditions  have  a way  of  growing  stale  unless  they 
are  periodically  renewed  and  reapplied  to  contemporary 
life.  As  a Methodist  minister  who  has  only  recently  begun 
to  use  footwashing  in  worship,  I find  it  sad  that  in  many 
of  the  churches  which  endorse  the  ancient  practice  of  foot- 
washing, interest  in  it  is  declining.  What  value  is  there  in 
this  practice?  Why  does  it  need  to  be  revived? 

In  the  ancient  Middle  East,  to  bring  a visitor  a bowl  of 
water  for  his  feet  was  an  act  of  hospitality,  a response  to 


a specific  need.  Maybe  if  we  walked  in  sandals  on  dusty 
roads  on  a hot  summer  day  we  could  understand  better 
how  it  could  feel  to  have  one’s  feet  washed.  Luke  7:36-48 
shows  that  Jesus  valued  this  hospitality  and  the  kiss  of 
brotherhood  and  that  He  did  not  find  physical  contact  dis- 
tasteful or  embarrassing,  not  even  when  it  came  from  a 
“woman  of  the  streets.” 

In  the  same  way,  Jesus  did  not  shirk  from  touching  the 
most  dirty  part  of  the  body  Himself  during  the  Last  Sup- 
per. (Bernini’s  panel  on  Peter’s  chair  in  St.  Peter’s  Basil- 
ica even  shows  Jesps  affectionately  kissing  a foot  after 
washing  it,  and  Roman  Catholic  prelates  do  this  in  the 
Catholic  celebration  of  Maundy  Thursday.) 

The  World  Needs  Affection.  What  does  this  have  to 
do  with  twentieth-century  America?  While  most  of  us  have 
been  conditioned  in  our  society  to  be  a bit  embarrassed 
by  any  show  of  affection,  we  are  also  discovering  how 


much  more  warmth,  love,  and  affection  our  world  needs. 
Footwashing  can  be  both  a symbol  and  an  act  of  warmth, 
love,  and  affection,  helping  us  to  deepen  our  ability  to  ex- 
press affection.  If  the  youth  in  many  churches  refuse  to 
participate  in  footwashing,  it  may  be  due  not  only  to  their 
embarrassment,  but  also  to  the  mechanical  way  in  which 
they  see  many  people  performing  the  ritual,  or  because 
adults  refuse  them  the  holy  kiss  because  of  their  dress.  I 
have  seen  the  youth  in  several  mainline  Protestant  church- 
es respond  enthusiastically  to  footwashing  and  the  exchange 
of  the  kiss  when  the  congregation  expressed  genuine 
warmth  through  these  acts. 

And  footwashing  can  be  a moving  occasion  for  growth 
and  reconciliation.  A Mennonite  student  from  the  Lan- 
caster Conference  told  me  the  story  of  what  happened 
once  in  his  church  on  a communion  day.  The  pastor  asked 
two  men  who  had  been  quarreling  bitterly  to  wash  togeth- 
er. The  bitterness  between  them  was  broken,  and  they 
were  reconciled.  Somehow,  we  must  restore  this  warmth, 
love,  and  reconciliation  to  the  tradition. 

The  washing  can  also  be  a powerful  symbol  of  how  our 
lives  are  transformed  through  faith  and  growth.  The  use 
of  the  washing  basin  by  physicians  in  the  ancient  Medi- 
terranean world  for  washing,  massaging  feet,  and  applying 
oils  might  have  suggested  to  early  Christians  that  foot- 
washing was  connected  with  the  restoration  of  wholeness 
to  the  sick,  broken  body.  After  going  through  the  powerful 
experience  of  baptism  — dying  to  the  past,  and  re-emerg- 
ing to  new  life  — any  action  in  the  early  church  which 
involved  water  would  also  have  been  associated  with  bap- 
tism, that  is  to  say,  with  the  complete  transformation  of 
a person’s  life. 

In  fact,  through  the  Middle  Ages,  footwashing  was  a 
part  of  baptism  in  the  churches  of  France,  Milan,  and 
Ireland.  Apparently  it  was  used  in  baptism  earlier  in 
Spain,  North  Africa,  and  other  areas.  The  ancient  Egyp- 
tian church’s  mass  for  Maundy  Thursday  connects  footwash- 
ing not  only  with  baptism  but  also  with  the  liberation  of 
Israel  from  oppression  (crossing  the  Red  Sea)  and  enter- 
ing a new  land  (crossing  the  Jordan). 

Footwashing,  then,  can  serve  as  a dynamic  symbol  of 
the  renewal  of  the  church  and  each  of  us,  signifying 
growth  and  change,  liberation  and  new  life.  Like  commu- 
nion, it  reminds  us  we  need  continual  growth  and  periodic 
renewal. 

The  footwashing  in  John  13  also  tells  us  something 
about  the  politics  of  Jesus  and  how  we  are  to  respond  to 
His  politics. 

In  the  time  of  Jesus,  Passover  was  the  season  in  which 
Jewish  hopes  were  focused  on  the  coming  of  the  Messiah 
and  the  kingdom  of  God.  His  disciples  are  pictured 
throughout  the  Gospels  as  wrestling  with  Jesus’  refusal  to 
be  a military  Messiah;  they  continued  to  expect  that  the 
kingdom  would  be  brought  in  through  military  victory  and 
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conquest.  When  Jesus,  during  Passover,  washed  the  feet 
of  His  disciples,  He  dramatically  rejected  the  role  of  con- 
queror. The  new  kingdom  comes  not  by  conquest  but  by 
the  reordering  of  our  lives  and  our  society.  Authority  in 
the  kingdom  of  God,  He  demonstrated,  comes  not  from 
dominating  others  but,  as  theologian  Peggy  Way  put  it, 
from  those  to  whom  we  minister. 

How  to  Achieve  Greatness.  The  footwashing  also 
fits  together  with  Jesus’  teaching  about  how  to  achieve 
greatness  (Mk.  9:33-37;  Mt.  18:1-5;  Lk.  9:46-48;  Mk.  10: 
41-45;  Mt.  20:24-28;  Lk.  22:24-27;  Mt.  23:8-11).  In  John 
13:14-17  Jesus  tells  a group  of  men  to  wash  feet  as  He 
has,  to  take  on  the  role  of  a servant,  child,  or  wife.  Like- 
wise, all  the  teachings  about  how  greatness  comes  through 
serving  (which  was  also  seen  as  the  work  of  slaves,  chil- 
dren, and  women)  are  addressed  to  all-male  audiences. 
It  seems  as  if  men  in  particular  need  to  hear  this  message, 
since  it  is  men  who  worry  the  most  about  proving  how 
great  they  are.  (For  women  He  had  a different  message. 
In  Luke  10:35-42  He  tells  Mary  of  Bethany  that  she  had 
“chosen  the  better  part”  in  seeking  learning,  which  Pal- 
estinian society  thought  women  had  no  right  to.)  Our  so- 
ciety is  just  now  beginning  to  realize  how  much  anxiety 
we  give  men  by  making  them  prove  their  greatness  in 
all  sorts  of  distorted  ways  and  how  it  is  unjust  to  think  of 
subservient  roles  as  being  only  “women’s  work”  or  work 
for  servants.  To  teach  His  male  disciples  that  they  would 
find  greatness  through  serving  Jesus  Himself  took  on  the 
role  of  serving  (Jn.  13:1-17;  Lk.  12:35-38;  22:27). 

From  time  to  time  various  parts  of  the  church  have 
taken  seriously  another  lesson  from  John  13:  Jesus  identi- 
fied with  the  poor  and  taught  His  disciples  that  to  do  this 
makes  possible  a new  relationship  between  them.  Begin- 
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ning  at  least  as  early  as  the  fifth  century,  monks  in  many 
monasteries  regularly  washed  each  other’s  feet  and  the 
feet  of  traveling  strangers,  especially  the  poor,  binding 
the  monks  and  the  poor  together  in  Christian  community. 
Menno  Simons  likewise  made  several  references  to  the  im- 
portance of  welcoming  “those  on  the  road’’  with  the  hos- 
pitality of  footwashing. 

It  is  striking  to  me  that  the  churches  in  America  whose 
members  (over  a million  in  all)  regularly  wash  feet  are 
mostly  either  churches  where  almost  all  members  are  poor 
or  else  the  descendants  of  those  Anabaptists  who  refused 
to  follow  Martin  Luther  because  of  his  hostility  to  the 
lower  classes  in  the  Peasant  Wars  of  1525.  When  we  wash 
feet,  we  participate  in  Christ’s  identification  with  the  poor 
and  the  powerless  who  were  commanded  to  do  this  work 
— the  women,  the  children,  the  servants. 

All  Are  Accepted.  It  is  probably  no  accident  that  in 
many  parts  of  the  church,  the  practice  of  footwashing  is 
connected  with  communion  and  the  shared  meal.  The 
communion  and  the  agape  or  love  feast  have  embodied 


love  and  affection  between  Christians  and  our  need  for 
periodic  renewal.  Moreover,  the  early  church  remembered 
and  celebrated  in  the  communion  and  the  agape  the  table- 
fellowship  which  was  instituted  by  Christ  in  which  all 
were  accepted  — men  and  women,  rich  and  poor,  Phari- 
sees and  tax  collectors,  the  afflicted  and  the  well,  prosti- 
tutes and  the  pious. 

This,  of  course,  was  not  the  way  things  were  before  He 
came.  Indeed,  His  table- fellowship  caused  scandal,  as  it 
might  upset  people  today.  The  mealtimes  became  some- 
thing which  the  early  church  was  built  around  — the  first 
Christians  remembered  how  when  they  ate  with  Jesus  they 
were  bound  together  in  a new  community  of  love. 

Jesus  shattered  the  distinctions  between  master  and 
servant,  adult  and  child,  man  and  woman,  by  the  simple 
act  of  washing  feet.  The  washing  of  feet  can  be  one  of  the 
most  powerful,  most  intimate  expressions  of  how  we  are 
bound  together  in  a community  of  faith  which  breaks 
through  social  barriers,  identifies  the  powerful  with  the 
powerless,  deepens  our  ability  to  love,  and  transforms 
our  lives. 


Slow  Down  and  Live  Longer 

by  Harry  E.  Martens 


Time  and  time  again  in  recent  years,  we  have  heard 
reference  to  the  “American  rat  race.”  Nearly  all  of  us 
know  that  it  is  here  but  feel  helpless  to  do  anything 
about  it.  Outwardly  it  appears  that  those  who  do  not  join 
the  race  simply  are  left  behind.  Actually,  most  of  America 
has  been  traveling  at  a terrific  speed,  always  looking  for 
something  bigger,  better  and  more  of  everything.  Maybe 
more  Americans  should  read  the  paperback  book  entitled 
Beyond  the  Rat  Race  by  Arthur  G.  Gish  (Herald  Press). 

In  my  opinion,  the  automobile  has  contributed  more 
than  any  other  one  thing  to  our  fast  pace  of  living.  I 
know  that  many  would  refer  to  the  trips  to  the  moon  as 
a major  factor,  but  really  that  touched  comparatively  few 
lives  directly  when  we  think  of  the  millions  of  people 
driving  cars. 

Indeed,  I would  be  among  the  last  to  want  to  do  with- 
out a car,  but  I feel  that  speeds  have  been  getting  out  of 
hand.  Expressways  and  other  highways  were  allowing 
greater  speeds,  with  limits  as  high  as  80  miles  per  hour. 

If  we  try  to  maintain  a positive  attitude  and  allow  it  to 
happen,  the  newly  imposed  national  speed  limit  of  55 
miles  per  hour  could  prove  to  be  a major  turnaround  in 
our  rat  race. 

Besides  the  psychological  benefits,  we  may  find  there  are 
direct  fringe  benefits  which  really  are  not  so  “fringy”  at 
all.  In  a telephone  report  from  the  National  Safety  Coun- 
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cil,  I received  these  statistics: 

U S.  TRAFFIC  DEATHS 

November  1972  - 4,680  1973  - 4,270 

down  9 percent 

December  1972  - 4,860  1973  - 3,940 

down  19  percent 

January  1973  - 4,020  1974  - 3,020 

down  25  percent 

The  above  table  reveals  the  conservation  of  human  lives 
since  we  have  been  willing  to  drive  at  reduced  speeds. 
This  also  reveals  or  implies  considerably  less  damage  and 
destruction  to  vehicles  and  property. 

The  reduction  in  speed  also  has  proved  to  be  good 
stewardship  in  another  realm.  In  recent  years,  the  business 
car  which  I use  seldom  provided  more  than  thirteen  miles 
per  gallon  of  gasoline  at  speeds  between  65  and  70  miles 
per  hour.  At  the  55-miles-per-hour  limit  or  less  in  a 
stretch  of  nearly  800  miles,  this  same  car  (which  has  an 
odometer  reading  of  more  than  95,000  miles)  registered 
18.5  miles  per  gallon. 

It  is  clear  to  me  by  now  that  there  is  relationship  be- 
tween speed  and  gasoline  consumption  and  driving  cost 
per  mile.  Of  course,  I am  aware  that  other  costs  must  be 
considered,  such  as  the  driver’s  time.  However,  as  Chris- 
tians let’s  take  the  lead  in  helping  create  a positive  atti- 
tude toward  the  lowered  speed  limit  and  testify  that  55 
miles  per  hour  is  also  Christian. 


May  7, 1974 
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Is  Prophecy  Going  Astray? 

by  Gerald  C.  Studer 


Is  prophecy  going  astray  among  us?  It  wouldn’t  be  the 
first  time  if  it  has.  It  isn’t  surprising  either,  for  it  hap- 
pens among  the  best  of  Christians.  It  has  a very  respect- 
able lineage  in  fact  — the  apostles,  no  less,  were  still 
asking  on  the  eve  of  Christ’s  ascension  a question  which 
was  no  doubt  a cause  of  chagrin  and  keen  disappointment 
to  our  Lord.  The  question  was  “Will  you  at  this  time  re- 
store the  kingdom  to  Israel?’’  and  the  tragedy  is  that  they 
had  missed  the  extent  and  manner  in  which  our  Lord  had 
inaugurated  the  kingdom  by  His  first  coming.  They 
missed  it  because  the  restoration  had  not  followed  their 
preconceived  notions  either  in  terms  of  time  or  space  and 
consequently  they  were  still  chasing  their  own  will-o-the- 
wisp. 

I want  above  all  to  be  respectful  and  loving  in  my 
attitude  toward  views  about  prophecy  other  than  my  own, 
for  anyone  who  knows  me  knows  full  well  I could  be 
wrong!  But  I am  convinced  also  that  speaking  the  truth 
in  love  does  not  preclude  candidness  even  when  it  ex- 
poses real  differences  in  interpretation  and  expectation. 

I accepted  Christ  and  grew  up  in  a congregation  that 
had  a vigorously  premillennial  pastor  and  a quietly  amil- 
lennial  resident  bishop.  I owe  far  more  to  that  pastor  than 
I do  to  the  bishop,  but  I respect  the  memory  of  them  both. 
But  in  respect  to  prophecy  I have  not  been  able  to  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  that  pastor. 

I now  have  more  than  a quarter  century  of  pastoral 
experience  behind  me.  I remember  with  what  earnest 
interest  I attended  the  churchwide  study  conference  on 
prophecy  held  quite  a few  years  ago.  I notice  too  that 
that  durable  favorite  of  millions  of  Christians,  the  Sco- 
field Bible,  has  now  been  revised.  I also  notice  the  publi- 
cation recently  of  a monumental  Encyclopedia  of  Biblical 
Prophecy,  not  to  mention  the  reissuance  of  Biederwolf’s 
Millennial  Bible  (first  ed.,  1924)  under  the  new  title  of 
The  Second  Coming  Bible.  These  are  all  serious  and  re- 
sponsible works  even  though  I do  not  share  the  prophet- 
ic viewpoint  that  prompted  them. 

On  the  popular  side  and  deserving  of  less  respect  and 
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attention  but  probably  receiving  far  more,  at  least  tem- 
porarily, are  such  works  as  David  Wilkerson’s  Vision  and 
Hal  Lindsey’s  The  Late  Great  Planet  Earth,  and  another 
intriguing  title  by  a team  of  two  entitled  Satan  in  the 
Sanctuary.  If  these  are  being  both  sold  and  read  and  be- 
lieved as  I fear  they  are,  there  is  cause  for  concern 
about  the  direction  multitudes  of  Christians  are  taking. 
[I  trust  few  or  none  of  us  have  given  even  a second 
thought  to  such  fanciful  views  as  those  advocated  by  the 
periodical  New  Beginnings  which  in  February,  1974  car- 
ried an  article  that  pinpointed  this  last  day  as  the  eighth 
period  of  240  years  each  (1754-1994).] 

From  time  to  time  as  new  prophecies  and  interpreta- 
tions emerge  in  full-colored  publicity  I want  to  cry  out: 
“Hold  everything!  Don’t  you  know  how  different  your 
direction  is  from  that  of  the  Scriptures  and  don’t  you 
realize  how  foolish  the  route  you  are  taking  is  in  light  of 
history!!!  ” 

People  in  Expectation.  There  is  evidence  that  all  down 
through  Christian  history  disciples  have  tended  in  every 
century  or  millennium  to  think  along  the  same  lines  of 
the  apostles  when  they  asked  the  Lord  that  misguided 
question  just  before  His  ascension.  Luke  noted  (in  3:15) 
what  any  good  sociologist/historian  will  note,  namely, 
that  “the  people  were  in  expectation,’’  for  when  times 
are  hard  or  unstable,  and  the  unrighteous  prosper,  and 
wickedness  abounds,  there  develops  an  irrepressible  long- 
ing for  release  from  bondage  and  a recovery  of  justice 
and  virtue.  It  is  not  surprising  then  that  in  an  eagerness 
for  light  and  hope  many  will  turn  to  the  Scriptures  and 
there  under  such  special  circumstances  come  to  believe 
that  they  find  a tangible  hope  to  which  they  may  cling. 
So  it  was  in  the  early  Reformation  days. 

So  corrupt  and  chaotic  were  conditions  in  Europe  in 
the  early  1500s  that  the  expectation  of  the  imminence  of 
the  second  coming  was  commonly  espoused  by  the  Re- 
formers. The  Reformation  triggered  by  Luther  was  inter- 
preted by  many  as  the  major  sign  of  the  end  of  the  world. 
Bernard  Rothmann  was  an  Anabaptist  theologian  of  West- 
phalia, Germany,  whose  story  is  told  in  James  Stayer’s 
Anabaptists  and  the  Sword.  He  reasoned,  as  sometimes 
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Luther  himself  did,  that  the  Reformation  s recovery  of  the 
gospel  after  many  centuries  of  eclipse  must  point  to  the 
nearness  of  Christ’s  return. 

On  the  basis  of  this  conviction,  Rothmann  turned  to 
Scripture  and  found  there  (I  would  say,  contrived)  a nu- 
merology that  reinforced  his  certainty  of  the  imminence 
of  Christ  s coming.  He  began  by  citing  the  case  of  the 
prophet  Elijah,  who  foretold  the  future,  proclaimed  God’s 
Word,  and  was  deterred  by  some  hundreds  of  false  proph- 
ets. 

Now  follow  Rothmann’s  line  of  thought  carefully:  Elijah 
prayed  for  the  punishment  of  sin  and  the  nation  was 
struck  with  drought  and  trouble  for  3 1/2  years.  Accord- 
ingly Rothmann  generalized  that  3 1/2  years  is  the 
simple  punishment  of  those  who  are  led  astray  and  scorn- 
fully make  light  of  God’s  Word.  Indeed,  he  said,  the  Bible 
everywhere  sets  forth  3 1/2  as  an  important  number. 

This  number  was  increased  twentyfold  in  the  Babylonian 
Captivity  which  thus  lasted  70  years  or  20  times  3 1/2. 
Since  the  Babylonian  Captivity  was  20  times  longer  than 
the  punishment  of  Elijah’s  time,  just  so  the  captivity  that 
comes  with  falling  away  from  Christ  is  20  times  longer 
than  the  Babylonian  Captivity,  since  this  sin  is  more  seri- 
ous than  that  of  fleshly  Israel.  Hence  the  70  years  of  the 
Babylonian  Captivity  is  multiplied  by  20  which  yields 
1400. 

Now  Rothmann  believed  that  the  fifteenth-century  fall 
of  the  church  began  after  the  true  church  of  the  apostles 
had  lasted  about  100  years  following  Christ’s  ascension 
and  since  Jesus  was  33  at  the  time  of  His  ascension,  this 
sum  of  time  brings  one  precisely  to  Rothmann’s  own  day 
or  1533.  (Figure  if  out  for  yourself — 3 1/2  x 20  = 70  x 
20  = 1400  + 100  + 33  = 1533!)  He  was  sure  that  the 
restitution  growing  out  of  the  Reformation  was  the  final 
one.  With  it  the  time  of  suffering  and  corruption  and  error 
was  past;  the  moment  of  glory  and  vengeance  had  dawned. 
God  would  now  repay  the  wanton  servants  of  Anti- 
christ— “the  seal  is  broken  and  the  trumpet  already 
blown,  . . . therefore  the  God-fearing,  the  suppressed,  the 
suffering,  freely  lift  up  their  heads,  for  their  deliverance 
is  not  far  off!” 

The  history  of  the  Christian  church  is  strewn  with  the 
wreckage  of  such  prophetic  schemes  and  predictions,  yet 
they  are  emerging  again  in  our  day  with  the  sureness  of 
a sophomore  that  knows  all  and  need  not  give  even  pass- 
ing consideration  to  the  wisdom  and  caution  of  those  more 
mature.  To  those  addicted  to  this  pastime  of  constructing 
a picture  of  the  future  out  of  a mosaic  of  scattered  texts, 
the  Bible  becomes  a treasure-trove  to  be  manipulated  into 
ever  finer  and  more  polished  schemes  — all  in  the  name 
of  faithfulness  to  and  love  for  Christ.  Did  He  not  intend 
His  followers  to  produce  such  plans  when  He  called  them 
to  watchfulness  and  prayer  lest  they  be  caught  unawares 
by  His  return! 

NO,  He  did  not!!!  He  called  His  followers  to  a watch- 
fulness that  would  find  them  doing  whatever  God  has 
called  them  to  do  until  He  returns  again.  In  fact,  in  His 


parable  it  was  the  servant  who  was  so  sure  of  himself  that 
began  to  misuse  the  other  servants  so  that  when  the  Lord 
did  return  he  was  severely  disciplined.  The  Bible  nowhere 
provides  a checklist  of  events  by  which  we  can  have  a 
continuously  narrowing  record  of  what  remains  to  be  ac- 
complished before  Christ  returns. 

At  best  Christ  said  that  this  and  that  will  occur,  but  the 
end  is  not  yet!  He  admonishes  us  to  be  looking  up,  for 
our  redemption  is  drawing  nigh!  This  admonition  has 
been  in  effect  since  Christ  ascended.  And  if  our  sense  of 
time  and  God’s  do  not  mesh,  we  need  only  remember 
that  a day  is  with  the  Lord  as  a thousand  years  and  vice 
versa.  We  need  not  be  caught  as  children  of  darkness  will 
be,  not  because  we  have  inside  information  on  when  Christ 
will  come  back,  but  because  as  children  of  the  light  we 
shall  be  found  faithfully  carrying  out  the  tasks  Christ  has 
called  us  to  do. 

God’s  Timetable  Not  Ours.  Elton  Trueblood,  who  be- 
lieves also  in  the  personal,  visible  return  of  Christ,  has 
suggested  in  The  Future  of  the  Christian  that  God’s 
timetable  may  be  so  unlike  ours  that  when  Christ  does 
in  fact  return  it  may  be  that  we  who  are  living  today  will 
have  lived  nearer  to  the  time  of  the  first  Christians  than 
we  have  to  those  who  will  still  be  living  when  He  does 
return. 

Time  and  again,  beginning  with  the  first  disciples, 
Christians  have  had  to  lay  aside  a cherished  notion.  It 
is  never  easy  to  lay  aside  a precious  conception  and  re- 
place it  with  another  view  both  because  it  is  so  hard  for 
us  to  admit  we  were  wrong  and  also  because  the  new 
viewpoint  may  delay  still  further  the  realization  of  the 
event  longed  for.  But  the  church  has  had  to  make  this 
adjustment  over  and  over  again  all  through  the  millen- 
niums since  Christ’s  days  on  earth  with  regard  to  her 
views  concerning  the  imminence  of  the  Lord’s  return. 
Misunderstandings  recurred  so  that  the  Scriptures  have  had 
to  be  studied  again  and  again  so  that  the  Christians  of 
any  particular  generation  and  expectation  could  be  cor- 
rected and  their  feet  set  upon  a better  understanding. 

Patchwork  quilts  of  texts  have  been  put  together  in  an 
appealing  and  seemingly  scriptural  manner  but  the  pass- 
ing of  the  years  has  required  their  abandonment.  We  must 
continually  return  to  the  New  Testament  and  “check  our 
bearings”  afresh. 

We  might  avoid  the  repetition  of  this  embarrassing  re- 
currence if  we  took  our  Lord  more  seriously.  After  all, 
the  Gospel  of  John  does  say  more  than  once  that  Jesus 
predicted  things  in  order  that  His  enigmatic  sayings  would 
be  appreciated  fully  only  after  they  were  fulfilled!  (14:28; 
16:4).  Obviously  our  Lord  did  not  intend  even  those  inti- 
mations He  has  given  us  of  future  things  to  become  the 
pieces  of  a puzzle  which  we  then  attempt  to  put  together 
in  order  to  deduce  yet  further  information.  Let  us  be 
wary,  then,  of  falling  for  that  special  heresy  of  the  reli- 
gious Athenians  who  loved  nothing  so  much  as  to  hear  or 
tell  of  something  new!  ^4 
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Crying  Helped 

by  J.  Lome  Peachey 


It  could  have  been  one  of  those  ordinary  committee 
meetings  when  a group  of  people  get  together  to  “solve’’ 
one  of  the  problems  of  the  church. 

But  it  wasn’t.  In  fact,  one  month  la'ter  it  still  seems  to 
me  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  significant  weeks  of  my 
life. 

The  Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries 
called  together  some  75  people,  March  5-8,  for  a “week 
of  work’’  at  the  Cabrini  Center  in  Des  Plaines,  111.  These 
people  were  professionals  in  marriage  and  the  family, 
district  conference  representatives,  and  agency  personnel. 
Assignment:  to  identify  the  needs  of  the  Mennonite  Church 
in  relation  to  family  life  and  to  come  up  with  some  ideas 
about  how  these  needs  could  be  met. 

I was  one  of  the  75.  Eight  hours  after  it  started  I 
wished  I weren’t. 

When  I left  home  that  Monday  for  the  meeting,  my  old- 
est, Jon  Alan,  had  apparently  recovered  from  a bout  with 
the  flu  and  was  ready  to  return  to  school  the  next  day. 
But  with  a call  home  on  Tuesday  evening  I learned  his 
temperature  had  climbed  to  105°  the  night  before  and  was 
hovering  at  103°  all  the  next  day. 

Suddenly  the  “needs  of  the  Mennonite  Church  in  the 
area  of  family  life”  didn’t  seem  important  to  me  anymore. 
What  was  important  was  the  trouble  in  my  own  family: 
a sick  son  and  a wife  exhausted  from  2 1/2  weeks  of 
caring  for  him.  The  doctor  assured  us  the  only  thing  to 

J.  Lome  Peachey  is  editor  of  Christian  Living  magazine. 


A personal  report 

on  the  BCM  week  of  work 

on  family  problems 

do  was  to  wait  and  there  was  no  need  to  fly  home  early. 

But  that  didn’t  make  thinking  and  talking  about  the 
needs  of  families  any  easier.  Finally  Wednesday  morning 
I got  up  the  courage  to  tell  my  working  group  of  eight 
about  my  frustration.  That’s  when  I experienced  the 
fulfillment  of  one  of  the  needs  of  families  we  identified 
that  week:  “to  develop  and  utilize  support  systems  for 
families  as  a safe  place  to  express  needs  and  to  experi- 
ence that  ‘extended  family.’ 

My  small  group  stopped  what  it  was  doing  and  prayed 
for  me,  for  my  wife,  for  Jon  Alan.  It  was  a releasing  ex- 
perience. From  then  on  I was  able  to  enter  into  the  work, 
knowing  that  others  cared  and  had  helped  me  commit  my 
“family  need”  to  God. 

The  next  day  the  entire  “week  of  work’  group  prayed 
for  Jon  Alan.  Two  hours  after  that  prayer  his  fever 
dropped  two  degrees  and  he  became  an  ornery  boy  again, 
not  a sick  child. 

Support  for  the  family:  I experienced  it  from  that 
group,  even  though  the  group  was  a temporary  one.  At 
the  same  time  Emily  had  it  from  a small  group  we  belong 
to  in  our  community.  Talking  about  it  later,  we  both 
affirmed  a support  group  as  something  we  covet  for  every 
Mennonite  family. 

• Another  of  the  needs  we  identified  that  week  was  “to 
clarify  and  become  aware  of  male  and  female  roles  and 
identities.”  We  reaffirmed  in  our  discussion,  sometimes 
heated,  that  the  traditional  roles  of  the  sexes  are  binding 
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and  publication.  $10,000;  2 High-Aim 
Program,  $5,000;  3.  Ministry  among  mi- 
grants, $1,500;  4.  Summer  Bible  school 
materials  at  Surprise,  Ariz.,  $250;  5. 
Seminary  Without  Walls  program  for 
Chicago  area  Mennonite  pastors,  $500. 

Additional  allocations  to  other  requests 
and  also  the  above  mentioned  projects 
will  be  made  when  the  Christmas  Shar- 
ing Fund  Committee  again  meets  in  the 
future.  Thank  you  for  sharing  your  ob- 
servance of  Christmas  in  this  way  in  order 
to  make  Christ  known  to  other  persons. 
— Ivan  Kauffmann,  associate  general 
secretary . 

Drought  Relief  Grows 
Before  Rains 

As  the  rainy  season  approaches  in 
Chad,  Mennonite  Central  Committee  is 
stepping  up  drought  relief  efforts.  The 
rainy  season  which  begins  in  July  will 
make  roads  impassable  and  halt  emer- 
gency food  distribution  to  hungry  villag- 
ers. 


"We  don’t  think  about  the  future,”  said  men 
from  one  Sahelian  village.  Half  the  young 
men  in  the  village  have  gone  south  to  hunt 
food  and  work.  After  six  years  of  below 
average  rainfall,  the  people  are  hungry  and 
discouraged. 

Steve  Penner,  MCC  Chad  director, 
and  Loren  Hostetler,  volunteer  from 
Smithville,  Ohio,  are  working  with  mis- 
sions in  Chad  to  distribute  over  60  tons 
of  vitamins,  powdered  milk,  peanuts,  and 
antibiotics  sent  by  European  Mennonites 
and  MCC.  In  addition  to  $50,000  for 
millet  bought  in  Chad  for  distribution 
or  resale  at  fair  prices  when  grain  costs 
skyrocket,  300  tons  of  wheat  donated  by 
Kansas  farmers  and  50  tons  of  California 
beans  are  being  rushed  to  the  Sahel  be- 


fore the  rains  begin. 

Even  in  the  dry  season  transportation 
of  food  within  the  country  is  the  biggest 
problem  facing  relief  workers.  Chad,  one 
of  the  poorest  and  hardest  hit  of  the  six 
countries  in  the  Sahel  region  along  the 
southern  fringe  of  the  Sahara  desert, 
lacks  adequate  infrastructures  to  move 
aid.  The  country,  twice  the  size  of  Tex- 
as with  less  than  half  its  population,  has 
no  railroad  and  few  roads.  And  rebels, 
or  bandits  as  the  Chadian  government 
prefers  to  call  them,  are  causing  turmoil 
for  travelers  in  the  central  part  of  the 
country. 

Trucks  are  scarce  and  expensive  in 
Chad.  Essential  for  MCC  work  is  a ten- 
ton  truck,  purchased  in  France  by  Euro- 
pean Mennonites.  Penner  reports  the  truck 
is  hauling  millet  to  store  for  eventual 
distribution,  powdered  milk  to  several 
dispensaries  and  an  orphanage,  and  some 
rice  for  the  Chad  government. 

Because  of  strong  constituency  response, 


relief  contributions  in  four  areas  — Boi, 
Abeche,  Kelo,  and  Bitkine  — will  increase 
significantly  in  the  next  few  months. 

One  of  the  frightening  aspects  of  the 
Sahelian  drought  is  that  no  end  is  in 
sight.  The  desert  is  spreading,  at  some 
places  as  much  as  fifty  miles  a year. 
Nomads  are  migrating  south  to  cities 
already  glutted  with  people  seeking  food 
and  work.  Unless  people  can  again  be- 
come self-supporting,  food  handouts  may 
become  a way  of  life. 

Emergency  food  distribution  is  only 
part  of  the  vision  for  Chad.  Groundwork 
for  long-range  irrigation  projects  in 
southwestern  Chad,  small  dams  in  the 
east,  and  an  agricultural  advisory  program 
of  evangelical  churches  in  Chad  is  being 
done  to  get  at  the  root  problems  of  water 
conservation  and  food  production. 

Nine  North  Americans  trained  in  engi- 
neering, agriculture,  and  nursing  are 
scheduled  to  join  the  MCC  Chad  pro- 
gram before  the  end  of  this  year. 


mennoscope 


Nominations  Wanted 

Although  the  1975  General  Assembly  is 
more  than  a year  away,  persons  and  com- 
mittees are  beginning  to  plan  specifically 
for  that  meeting.  One  of  these  groups  is 
the  Nominating  Committee  for  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  In  order  that  this  commit- 
tee may  work  diligently  and  with  sensi- 
tivity, the  help  of  the  larger  brotherhood 
is  requested. 

Suggestions  are  needed  in  order  thal 
persons  may  be  identified  who  are  avail- 
able for  churchwide  assignments,  and  who 
have  gifts  that  qualify  them  for  such  as- 
signments. The  following  offices  will  need 
to  be  filled  at  the  1975  General  Assem- 
bly: 

Moderator-elect  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, secretary-treasurer  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  three  members  of  the 
Nominating  Committee,  eight  members 
of  the  General  Board,  five  members 
to  the  Council  on  Faith,  Life,  and 
Strategy,  five  members  to  the  Board 
of  Congregational  Ministries,  five  mem- 
bers to  the  Board  of  Education,  five 
members  to  the  Publication  Board,  five 
members  to  the  Board  of  Missions, 
three  members  to  the  Mennonite  Mu- 
tual Aid  Board,  three  members  to  the 
Historical  Committee. 

Suggestions  to  the  Nominating  Com- 
mittee for  any  of  these  responsibilities 
should  include  the  following:  name  of 
person  suggested,  full  address,  present 
involvement,  personal  gifts  or  qualifica- 


tions (brief  statement),  and  reasons  for 
submitting  name(s).  Suggestions  should 
be  addressed  to:  Mennonite  Church 

Nominating  Committee,  Room  104,  10600 
West  Higgins  Road,  Rosemont,  111. 
60018. 

Nominating  Committee  members  are: 
Mario  Bustos,  Beulah  Kauffman,  Hope 
Lind,  Millard  Osborne,  Art  Smoker,  and 
Dan  Zehr. 

Summer  VS  Openings 
Not  Yet  Filled 

Applications  for  summer  service  are 
down.  According  to  John  Lehman,  direc- 
tor of  personnel  recruitment,  only  20 
persons  have  applied.  With  opportunities 
available  for  more  than  50  volunteers, 
personnel  and  full-time  VSers  can  only 
hope  that  persons  interested  in  summer 
VS  are  late  in  applying. 

Last  summer  51  volunteers  entered 
short-term  VS  assignments  with  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions.  Two  of  last  sum- 
mer’s locations  are  again  requesting 
volunteers.  One  of  these  opportunities 
involves  post-flood  cleanup  in  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa. 

Another  location  needing  volunteers 
again  this  year  is  Killbuck,  Ohio.  Like 
most  summer  VS  openings  Killbuck  in- 
volves working  with  young  people.  Both 
men  and  women  are  needed  to  plan  and 
direct  youth  activities  in  the  Killbuck 
community. 
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for  a black  is  a sideways  stare  from  the 
person  he  meets  on  the  street,  or  even 
the  denial  of  personhood  by  family  and 
community  attitudes  which  project  in- 
feriority. 

The  spots  reflect  the  work  of  black 
members  of  each  of  the  cooperating  de- 
nominations, their  God-given  regard  for 
their  brothers  and  sisters,  as  well  as 
their  desire  to  reinforce  communication 
with  the  black  community. 

Titles  of  the  spots  are:  (1)  We  All 
Depend  on  Something,  (2)  Ramsey  Lewis: 
Family  Power,  (3)  I Want  to  Be  Free  — 
Free  to  Be  Me,  and  (4)  What  Is  a Fam- 
ily? Production  and  distribution  to  2,000 
radio  stations  was  handled  by  Marshall 
Advertising  Agency,  Chicago,  111.,  a black 
agency.  Mennonite  Media  Services,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  assisted  in  distributing 
spots  to  Mennonite  pastors  of  black  mi- 
nority congregations  or  those  in  black 
communities  for  local  use  and  promo- 
tion. 

Easter  Weekend  Workers 
Clean  Tornado  Debris 


MDSers  in  Xenia  pick  up  the  pieces. 


An  estimated  1,200  persons  joined 
Mennonite  Disaster  Service  (MDS)  over 
the  Easter  weekend  to  help  clean  up 
the  gigantic  mess  strewn  across  12  states 
in  the  wake  of  the  Apr.  3 tornadoes. 

The  response  from  many  congregations 
who  simply  went  to  work  in  their  local 
areas  has  not  yet  been  recorded. 

Volunteers  caught  chickens,  cleaned 
streets,  fitted  clothing,  operated  chain 
saws,  and  listened  to  people  talk  about 
the  tornadoes.  They  conducted  surveys 
to  find  the  most  needy  for  long-range 
programming. 

MDS  volunteers  in  many  areas  reported 
cleaning  up  debris  in  fields.  Crop  growth 


in  the  next  few  weeks  would  hide  it 
from  view  causing  a potential  menace 
to  machinery  in  later  farming  operations. 

In  Brandenburg,  Ky.,  a town  of  1,800 
which  was  80  percent  leveled,  19  Amish 
Mennonites  joined  the  MDS  recovery 
operation.  Fifty-two  persons  traveled  to 
Brandenburg  by  chartered  bus  from 

Kansas  and  Oklahoma  for  initial  cleanup. 

German  Baptists,  Methodists,  Presby- 
terians, and  Baptists  asked  to  join  Men- 
nonite congregations  in  MDS  operations 
in  Xenia,  Ohio. 

Vietnamese  Find  New 
Hope  in  Bible  Studies 

“Thousands  in  Vietnam  are  finding 

new  hope  in  Bible  study,”  recently  wrote 
James  Stauffer,  Eastern  Board  worker  in 
Vietnam.  Six  or  more  Bible  correspon- 

dence schools  are  operating.  One  of  the 
courses  sponsored  by  the  Mennonite 

Church  is  The  Living  Word.  The  Living 
Word  was  transferred  to  the  Mennonites 
three  years  ago  when  the  founding  group 
in  Hong  Kong  could  no  longer  support 
it. 

Brother  Trung,  an  evangelist  from  the 
Gia  Dinh  Mennonite  Church,  is  respon- 
sible for  the  Vietnamese  students.  During 
February  and  March  of  1974  he  sent 
out  3,069  lessons. 

Timothy  Thai,  a local  Chinese  pastor, 
and  his  members  take  care  of  the  Chi- 
nese students.  Brother  Do  (Dole),  a part- 
time  worker,  is  responsible  for  the 
English  students,  of  which  there  were 
374  during  February  and  March.  Broth- 
er Do  also  prepares  certificates  in  Viet- 
namese or  English  for  those  who  finish 
the  course.  In  February  and  March  216 
persons  completed  the  course. 

“These  Bible  lessons  are  reaching  into 
every  province  in  Vietnam,”  wrote 
Stauffer.  “Vietnamese,  Chinese,  tribes- 
men, and  other  ethnic  groups  are  being 
introduced  to  Jesus.” 

The  following  is  a testimony  from  a 
Cham  boy  (the  ethnic  Cham  were  the 
original  inhabitants  of  what  is  now  Cen- 
tral Vietnam):  “From  the  time  I enrolled 
in  this  correspondence  course  until  now 
a great  change  has  taken  place  in  my 
life,  affecting  my  speech  and  actions. 

One  day  I was  reading  the  Word  and 
meditating.  Suddenly,  as  if  an  invisible 
hand  was  strongly  pushing  me,  I was 
compelled  to  go  to  the  nearby  church. 
It  was  Sunday  and  a service  was  in 
progress.  My  normal  apprehensiveness 
and  bashfulness  disappeared,  and  the 
moving  force  within  me  brought  me  di- 
rectly to  the  pastor,  who  was  greatly 
surprised  at  my  boldness.  Nevertheless, 
he  prayed  and  helped  me  believe  in  the 
Lord. 


He  has  promised  to  baptize  me  soon. 

I praise  the  Lord,  and  extol  the  living 
Father  that  He  has  saved  me!  This  is 
my  testimony  since  studying  your  corre- 
spondence course.” 

Businessmen  Look  at 
Development  in  Jamaica 

Twenty-three  Mennonite  Economic 
Development  Associates  (MEDA)  mem- 
bers met  in  Jamaica  Mar.  1-3  to  learn 
firsthand  about  economic  and  social 
situations  in  Central  America.  The  inter- 
cultural  seminar,  the  second  of  its  kind, 
focused  on  development  in  the  third 
world. 

Lewis  Davidson  from  Knox  College,  a 
business  trade  school  in  Jamaica,  who 
spoke  to  the  group  suggested  that  mean- 
ingful development  should  be  small  so  it 
is  understood  by  the  community. 

“Go  to  the  rural  communities  where 
the  people  are,”  Davidson  said.  “De- 
velopment projects  should  stimulate  the 
use  of  indigenous  products  and  use  low- 
cost  equipment  that  can  be  attained  and 
operated  by  local  people.” 

A second  speaker,  Paul  G.  Landis  of 
the  Mennonite  Christian  Leadership 
Foundation,  encouraged  MEDA  to  share 
its  gifts  of  management  as  well  as  its 
funds. 

Landis  also  emphasized  that  the  focus 
of  development  is  people,  that  communi- 
ties must  be  pastored,  and  that  the  world 
is  looking  for  a demonstration  of  faith 
through  both  words  and  deed. 

While  in  Jamaica,  seminar  participants 
examined  some  of  the  work  of  29  Men- 
nonite volunteers  scattered  throughout 
the  island. 

The  development  group  has  made 
loans  to  eighty  small  business  projects  in 
Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Belize,  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Nicaragua.  Over  $12,000 
of  the  $40,000  invested  since  1970  has 
already  been  repaid. 

Sharing  Fund,  A Report 

The  1973  Christmas  Sharing  Fund  was 
designated  for  “Leadership  and  Litera- 
ture Needs  in  Emerging  Mennonite 
Churches.”  To  date  $22,115  has  been 
received  and  funds  are  continuing  to 
come  in.  Contributions  for  this  fund  will 
likely  be  larger  than  any  Christmas 
Sharing  Fund  for  the  past  several  years. 
There  was  also  a remaining  balance  of 
over  $3,000  in  the  1972  Christmas  Shar- 
ing Fund  which  will  be  added  to  the  1973 
fund  so  that  the  grand  total  for  the 
1973  purpose  will  exceed  $25,000. 

Of  this  amount  $18,750  has  already 
been  allocated.  Included  in  the  allocations 
are:  1.  Spanish  literature  development 
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The  Mennonite  Mission  in 
the  Chicago  Area:  Stage  II 


In  the  Chicago  area  there  are  14  Men- 
nonite congregations  which  have  more 
than  700  members.  Thirteen  congrega- 
tions are  related  to  five  different  confer- 
ences. One  has  no  official  conference 
relationship.  In  addition  to  the  700  church 
members  there  are  many  other  Menno- 
nites  who  live  in  the  area,  but  who 
relate  to  a congregation  of  another 
denomination,  a house  church,  or  no  con- 
gregation at  all. 

In  recent  years  there  have  been  efforts 
by  Chicago  Mennonite  Church  leaders 
to  maintain  fellowship  and  working  rela- 
tionship between  the  Chicago  area  con- 
gregations. At  the  present  time  there  is 
a Chicago  Area  Mennonite  Steering  Com- 
mittee of  eight  who  are  attempting  to 
give  guidance  to  these  relationships. 
There  is  also  a Chicago  Area  Menno- 
nite Council  consisting  of  three  persons 
from  each  congregation.  This.  Council 
will  meet  occasionally  to  view  the  overall 
mission  strategy  as  it  develops  and  to 
relate  each  congregation  to  it  insofar  as 
each  desires. 

Some  Considerations.  The  develop- 
ment of  a Mennonite  mission  strategy  in 
the  Chicago  area  needs  to  consider  the 
historical  development  of  these  congre- 
gations and  the  circumstances  surrounding 
each. 

History.  Five  different  Mennonite 
conferences  have  interests  here.  What  is 
the  best  way  to  develop  a strategy  for 
church  growth  and  extended  witness  and 
service? 

Can  there  be  effective  working  rela- 
tionships between  14  congregations  who 
have  a variety  of  historical  backgrounds 
and  conference  ties?  Can  there  be  a 
working  relationship  between  these  con- 
gregations that  will  not  violate  meaning- 
ful conference  ties,  and  yet  will  permit 
effective  working  relationships  among  the 
14  congregations? 

Circumstances.  In  past  years  city 
mission  workers  were  sent  to  Chicago 
by  Mennonite  mission  boards  and  con- 
ferences to  establish  congregations.  These 
congregations  were  viewed  as  a “home 
mission  effort  by  the  sending  body. 
Congregations  did  come  into  being  and 
many  persons  became  followers  of  Christ 


as  a result  of  this  witness.  This  was  Stage 
I for  a Mennonite  mission  in  the  Chi- 
cago area. 

Now  is  the  time  for  Stage  II  to  begin. 
This  stage  is  different  in  that  the  initia- 
tive and  the  planning  develops  out  of 
the  congregations  in  the  Chicago  area. 
Mission  boards  and  conferences  take  on  a 
different  kind  of  role  in  this  stage.  They 
do  not  desert  the  young  church  in  the 
city,  but  continue  to  relate  to  it  through 
giving  counsel  and  providing  financial 
and  personal  resources  as  needed  and  as 
available.  Stage  II  should  be  a time  for 
much  more  rapid  growth  and  development 
for  the  church  because  of  involvement 
and  witness  of  many  more  Christians  at 
work  for  the  cause. 

In  this  stage  the  basic  responsibility 
is  shifted  from  the  sending  body  located 
miles  away  to  persons  in  the  immediate 
area.  A shitt  from  Stage  I to  Stage  II 
is  not  easy  to  make.  It  is  difficult  to  give 
up  responsibility,  especially  when  it  is 
feared  that  a task  might  not  be  as 
well  done  by  a new  person  or  group. 
People  hesitate  to  accept  responsibility 
for  fear  of  failure  and  the  hard  work 
that  it  entails.  These  are  some  of  the 
growing  pains  that  will  come  with  Stage 
II. 

Some  Understandings  to  Keep  in 
Mind.  Each  congregation  is  encouraged 
to  maintain  meaningful  ties  and  rela- 
tionships to  the  conference  to  which 
they  now  belong.  Chicago  Area  Menno- 
nite Council  is  not  seen  as  the  replace- 
ment of  the  present  style  of  conference 
organization. 

Hopefully  all  services  now  being  of- 
fered by  conferences  to  Chicago  area 
congregations  will  continue.  These  include 
such  services  as  given  by  the  conference 
minister,  the  various  commissions,  finan- 
cial planning  and  subsidy,  etc.  These  ser- 
vices are  needed  very  much. 

The  goal  for  all  future  planning  is  to 
work  for  the  most  effective  methods 
and  the  most  efficient  use  of  resources. 
We  do  not  want  additional  organization 
for  the  sake  of  organization.  Any  meth- 
od of  working  must  grow  out  of  the  Spir- 
it’s leading. 

The  resources  which  God  has  given 


are  valuable,  and  dare  not  be  wasted  by 
nonuse  or  misuse.  By  working  together 
Chicago  area  congregations  can  support 
and  strengthen  each  other.  The  task  is 
to  coordinate  all  these  efforts  toward 
fulfillment  of  Chicago  area  Mennonite 
mission  for  Christ. 

Chicago  Area  Mennonite  Steering 
Committee  Responsibility.  The  Chicago 
Area  Steering  Committee  is  ready  to  ac- 
cept certain  responsibilities  as  Stage  II 
gets  underway.  Included  in  this  would  be: 

1.  To  give  guidance  in  the  develop- 
ment of  an  overall  mission  strategy 
for  the  Mennonite  Church  in  the 
Chicago  area. 

2.  To  relate  to  congregations  in  the 
Chicago  area  as  requested  by  each, 
and  to  relate  the  work  of*  each  to 
the  total  effort. 

3.  To  begin  new  points  of  witness  and 
outreach  as  doors  for  such  open  and 
as  resources  are  available. 

4.  To  minister  to  new  persons  and 
families  moving  into  the  Chicago 
area  as  requested. 

5.  To  serve  as  a channel  to  mission 
boards  and  conferences  in  bringing 
resources  to  the  place  where  they 
can  be  effectively  utilized. 

6.  To  supervise  the  work  of  the  field 
secretary. 

7.  To  bring  up-to-date  reports  to  mis- 
sion boards  and  conferences  whose 
resources  are  being  used  in  the 
Chicago  area  Mennonite  effort. 

A Field  Secretary  Assignment.  To 
initiate  Stage  II  in  a significant  way  the 
Chicago  Area  Mennonite  Steering  Com- 
mittee is  seeking  the  services  of  a per- 
son to  work  at  some  of  the  time-consum- 
ing tasks  that  need  immediate  attention. 

The  Chicago  Area  Mennonite  Steer- 
ing Committee  adopted  a proposal  and 
job  description  for  such  on  Apr.  22.  It 
has  also  secured  the  necessary  financing 
for  a nine-to-twelve-month  term  for  the 
field  secretary.  It  is  looking  for  an  ex- 
perienced pastor  who  would  like  to  have 
a leave  of  absence  from  his  congrega- 
tion for  a new  experience  in  the  city. 
The  committee  is  ready  to  receive  appli- 
cations and  to  interview  interested  per- 
sons for  this  position.  — Ivan  Kauffmann, 
CAM  coordinator 

Stations  Receive 
Spots  for  Blacks 

Radio  stations  in  the  U.S.  serving  pri- 
marily a black  audience  have  received 
four  30-second  public  service  spots  pro- 
duced by  the  Episcopal,  Mennonite,  United 
Methodist,  and  Christian  (Disciples  of 
Christ)  churches  — a first  for  each  group. 

The  spots,  designed  to  offer  help  for 
the  day-to-day  “hustle”  emphasize 
“get  with  God  and  each  other.”  “Hustle” 
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for  both.  We  said  it  is  all  right  for  men  to  cry  (which  I 
had  believed  but  seldom  practiced).  But  I cried  when  the 
group  prayed  for  Jon  Alan.  And  I found  it  was  okay.  It 
even  helped.  It  was  not  a definition  of  masculinity  and 
femininity  at  our  meeting. 

Others  cried  during  our  week.  Tensions  built  and  feel- 
ings got  tramped  on  as  we  disagreed  about  women’s  roles 
in  the  church,  as  we  forgot  about  the  needs  of  the  single 
person,  as  we  got  frustrated  with  too  much  direction  and 
too  little  time.  We  even  rejected  for  a while  — emotion- 
ally, not  outwardly  — one  of  our  resource  persons  because 
of  her  ideas.  Later  we  accepted  her  with  tears  and  recon- 
ciliation. 

Howard  and  Charlotte  Clinebell,  Claremont,  Calif., 
both  trained  marriage  counselors,  were  our  resource 
people  for  one  day  of  our  week.  They  helped  us  focus  on 
another  of  the  needs  we  had  identified:  “to  provide  for 
growth  and  enrichment  in  husband-wife  relationships.” 

Through  the  Clinebells’  dialogue  between  themselves, 
through  their  discussions  with  us,  and  through  their 
demonstration  of  a marriage  enrichment  group,  I began 
to  feel,  not  just  verbalize,  that  my  marriage  was  some- 
thing to  be  worked  at.  “Most  people  think  that  you  don’t 
work  at  a marriage  relationship  until  it’s  in  trouble.  But 
all  of  us  need  help  with  our  marriages  all  of  the  time, 
the  Clinebells  said. 

And  since  that  week  I’ve  been  trying  to  work  at  it  — 
not  very  successfully,  most  of  the  time,  but  trying.  I try 
to  listen  more,  even  when  I’m  tired.  I try  to  communicate 
more  how  I feel,  even  when  I don’t  feel  like  it.  I try  to 
work  at  making  marriage  work. 


Our  “week  of  work’’  group  agreed  on  two  other  needs 
of  families  in  the  Mennonite  Church:  “to  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  improving  parent-child  relationships,”  and 
“to  help  individuals  grow  in  their  awareness  and  accept- 
ance of  themselves.” 

I did  a lot  of  the  latter  during  the  week  of  work.  I 
found  out  that  sharing  even  what  seem  like  little  problems 
in  retrospect  (Jon  Alan’s  illness  was  just  the  flu  and  he 
was  back  in  school  several  days  later)  can  be  freeing  and 
rewarding  when  brothers  and  sisters  share  them  with  you. 
I discovered  many  areas  in  which  I needed  and  wanted  to 
grow  as  much  as  we  hoped  the  people  “out  there”  we 
had  gathered  together  to  help  wanted  to  grow. 

The  results  from  that  week  of  work  will  probably  never 
be  available  for  calculation  and  evaluation.  Some  of  them 
will  show  up  in  programs  and  suggestions  drawn  up  by 
various  agencies  of  the  church.  More  of  them  will  happen 
as  people  like  me  went  home  to  share  what  happened  to 
them  during  that  week. 

For  my  story  is  not  unique.  Many  others  were  touched 
in  many  ways  during  those  four  days  together. 

No,  it  was  not  an  ordinary  committee  meeting.  We 
didn’t  turn  out  to  be  just  another  group  of  people  “head- 
tripping” about  the  needs  out  there.  We  actually  experi- 
enced those  needs  while  we  were  together,  found  ways 
of  dealing  with  them,  and  learned  a lot  that  we  hope  just 
might  help  some  other  people  in  the  church. 

We  may  not  have  discovered  a new  way  of  doing  the 
work  of  the  institutional  church.  But  then  again,  we  may. 
After  what  happened  to  me  at  the  “week  of  work,”  I’m 
willing  to  give  it  another  try.  ^ 


Where  Have  All  the  Deacons  Gone? 

by  Hubert  Schwartzentruber 


It  came  to  pass  in  the  early  days  of  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  church  that  there  was  great  physical  need 
and  many  people  were  hungry.  There  were  in  the  church 
Hellenists,  believers  in  Jesus,  who  protested  the  system 
in  the  church  that  took  care  of  the  Hebrew  needs  but 
neglected  theirs.  That  was  not  consistent  with  what  the 
Hellenists  heard  the  preachers  of  the  Word  say.  The 
preachers  of  the  Word  became  concerned.  They  called  a 
membership  jneeting  to  correct  the  injustice.  They  decided 
not  to  quit  preaching  but  to  appoint  Spirit-filled  persons 
and  charge  them  to  bring  about  equality  in  the  Christian 
community.  Because  of  this  action,  the  Word  of  God  in- 
creased and  disciples  multiplied. 

It  came  to  pass  again  in  the  early  years  of  the  1970s 
that  many  people  became  hungry.  A leak  sprung  in  the 
“Watergate”  and  water  trickled  into  the  oil  wells  and 
many  people  were  without  jobs.  The  price  of  food. 


clothing,  and  shelter  continued  to  rise.  Some  had  no  in- 
come while  others’  inadequate  incomes  remained  fixed. 
Beans  that  sold  for  12<c  a pound  were  now  85<f.  Their 
sons  began  to  rob  the  grocery  stores  and  the  mothers 
stabbed  the  welfare  workers. 

The  Christians,  hungry  and  cold  in  the  ghetto,  looked 
into  the  suburbs  and  saw  that  some  of  their  brothers 
had  much  more  than  they  needed.  That  was  not  at  all 
consistent  with  what  they  heard  the  preachers  of  the  Word 
say.  They  raised  a great  protest.  Those  who  had  power  to 
influence  those  who  could  share  were  not  in  the 
ghetto  to  hear  the  cries.  Those  in  the  ghetto  had  no  oil 
to  travel  where  the  understanding  ears  were. 

And  the  Spirit-filled  deacons  were  never  appointed  to 
take  care  of  the  poor  and  the  Word  of  God  did  not  in- 
crease and  the  number  of  disciples  diminished  greatly 
because  the  Christians  did  not  share  their  wealth.  ^ 
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Persons  looking  for  or  needing  chal- 
lenges this  summer,  write:  John  Lehman, 
Box  370,  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Elkhart,  Ind.  46514. 

Linville  Hill  Mennonite  School  ur- 
gently needs  a teacher  in  grades  5 and 
6.  College  preparation  and  experience 
preferred.  Please  contact  Calvin  D. 
Beiler,  secy.,  R.  1,  Paradise,  Pa.  17562. 
Tel.:  (717)442-4842. 

The  Chicago  area  Mennonite  churches 

are  in  process  of  developing  a mission 
strategy  for  the  Chicago  area.  They  are 
in  need  of  a person  to  serve  as  a field 
secretary  for  nine  to  twelve  months, 
beginning  September  1974.  A potential 
person  would  be  an  experienced  pastor 
who  would  like  to  have  a leave  of  ab- 
sence from  his  congregation  for  nine  to 
twelve  months  for  a new  experience 
in  the  city.  Persons  interested  should 
contact  Ivan  Kauffmann,  coordinator, 
518  North  LaLonde  Avenue,  Lombard, 
111.  60148,  or  Ed  Springer,  secy.,  16154 
South  Kedzie,  Markham,  111.  60426.  Ap- 
plications will  be  reviewed  by  the  eight- 
member  Chicago  Area  Mennonite  Steer- 
ing Committee. 

Rosedale  Bible  Institute  is  now  ready 
to  send  the  new  1974-75  catalog  to  those 
interested  in  attending.  Applications  are 
now  being  received  for  the  fall  and  win- 
ter terms.  Write  now  for  information  or 
send  your  application  to  Philip  Shetler, 
R.  1,  Irwin,  Ohio  43029.  Tel.:  (614) 
857-1768. 

Leon  R.  Schmuck- 

er,  28  Knollcrest, 

Normal,  111.,  has  been 
named  director  of 
development  at  Men- 
nonite Hospital  in 
Bloomington  by  the 
hospital  Board  of 
Trustees.  Schmucker 
assumed  the  duties 
of  that  position, 
beginning  on  May  6. 

In  officially  announ- 
cing his  appointment,  William  E.  Dunn, 
executive  vice-president  at  Mennonite 
Hospital,  said,  “Mr.  Schmucker’s  educa- 
tional and  professional  background  quali- 
fies him  in  a unique  way  for  this  position. 
He  will  be  able  to  utilize  his  past  hos- 
pital experiences,  as  well  as  12  years  as 
a representative  of  a scientific  and  clini- 
cal equipment  firm  to  central  Illinois 
hospitals,  in  assisting  Mennonites  to  plan 
and  grow.” 

Twenty  openings  for  couples  from 
“immediately”  to  September  are  available 
in  Voluntary  Service  with  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions.  In  eight  locations  the 
couple  are  the  only  VSers.  Openings 
exist  in  eleven  states  and  two  provinces. 
For  more  information  write  to  John  Leh- 


man, director  of  Personnel  Recruitment, 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Box  370, 
Elkhart,  Ind.  46514. 

Agriculture  in  the  north  of  Ghana  is 
now  becoming  very  critical  in  connection 
with  the  seasonal  rainfall,  climatic  con- 
ditions, and  setting  geographically,  re- 
ported Mennonite  Overseas  Missions  As- 
sociate Randy  Stuckey,  agricultural 
worker  in  Bawku,  Northern  Ghana.  “I 
am  referring  to  the  Sahara  which  is 
growing  and  expanding  toward  Ghana’s 
border.  Burning  of  bush,  cutting  of  trees, 
poor  farming  methods  in  general,  all 
contribute  to  this  problem,”  he  said. 
"Farmers  are  getting  eager  to  experi- 
ment and  put  to  use  what  we  have  been 
discussing  through  the  last  dry  season. 
There  are  still  plenty  of  things  to  be 
done  before  the  rains  come,  though.  We 
are  constructing  fertilizer  storage  stores 
in  the  villages  to  cope  with  the  tremen- 
dous sales.  The  German  government  is 
helping  with  finances.  ...  I am  thankful 
for  the  chance  to  work  with  people.  We 
can  all  thank  the  Lord  for  what  He  has 
given  us.” 

Miriam  Krantz  arrived  in  the  USA 
from  Nepal  on  Apr.  11  for  a six-month 
furlough.  Her  home  address:  229  Circle 
Drive,  Quarryville,  Pa.  17566. 

Voluntary  Service  workers  in  Port- 
land, Ore.,  have  been  working  with  the 
Sunnyside  Mission  Group  that  has  been 
meeting  weekly  to  share  hopes  and  con- 
cerns for  the  southeast  Portland  commu- 
nity. VSers  and  church  members  are 
hoping  to  discover  their  role  as  God’s 
people  in  this  urban  setting.  Kent  Stuck- 
ey began  research  in  the  area,  talking 
to  various  agencies  to  see  what  their 
function  is  and  to  discover  the  most  ap- 
parent needs  of  the  community.  He  com- 
piled his  findings  and  presented  them  to 
the  mission  group.  VSers  also  report 
meaningful  experiences  in  sharing  and 
Bible  study. 

Edgar  Stoesz  of  Akron,  Pa.,  Latin- 
American  director  for  Mennonite  Central 
Committee,  received  commendation  from 
the  directors  of  Heifer  Project  Interna- 
tional at  their  recent  annual  meeting  for 
the  wise  and  capable  leadership  he  has 
given  during  the  past  two  years  as  chair- 
man of  Heifer  Project  International. 

On  Apr.  21,  David  K.  Stoltzfus, 
Ronks,  Pa.,  was  licensed  and  installed 
as  pastor  for  the  Zion  Mennonite  Church, 
York,  Pa.  The  call  to  worship  was  pre- 
sented by  the  former  pastor,  Eby  Lea- 
man.  Ronald  Gibson,  pastor  of  the  Cal- 
vary Bible  Church,  Donegal,  Pa.,  gave 
the  message.  The  licensing  and  charge 
were  given  by  Nelson  L.  Martin,  Green- 
castle,  Pa.,  overseer  of  the  Zion  congre- 
gation. 

Brock  University,  high  on  the  Niaga- 
ra Escarpment  at  the  southern  edge  of 


St.  Catharines,  Ont.,  will  be  the  site  for 
the  fortieth  triennial  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  Mennonite  Church;  Aug. 
1 to  7.  Host  for  the  convention  is  the 
Conference  of  Mennonites  in  Canada, 
with  21,513  members  in  the  five  western 
provinces.  Five  GC  Mennonite  churches 
in  the  Niagara  Peninsula  are  making 
preliminary  arrangements  for  the  con- 
ference facilities:  Bethany  Church  in  Vir- 
gil, Grace  Church  and  St.  Catharines 
Church  in  St.  Catharines,  Niagara  Church 
in  Niagara-on- the- Lake,  and  Vineland 
Church  in  Vineland.  Delegates  and  visi- 
tors at  the  conference  are  requested  to 
complete  advance  registration  forms  by 
July  1. 

President  Laban 
Peachey  announced 
that  John  Koppen- 
haver  was  appointed 
director  of  the  Alum- 
ni Association  of 
Hesston  College,  ef- 
fective July  1.  He 
replaces  Duane  Saud- 
er  who  served  ef- 
fectively in  that  po- 
sition in  setting  up 
a new  alumni  or- 
ganization and  updating  and  improving 
the  record  system.  Sauder  accepted  a new 
assignment  in  developing  the  new  coop- 
erative education  program  at  the  college. 
John  Koppenhaver  first  came  to  Hesston 
College  in  1939  where  he  has  served  in 
various  capacities.  He  taught  Bible  and 
psychology,  and  was  director  of  person- 
nel. He  then  left  the  college  for  a period 
of  missionary  service  in  Latin  America. 
He  served  as  minister  in  Argentina 
and  was  director  and  instructor  at  a Men- 
nonite Bible  school  and  seminary  in  Ar- 
gentina. After  coming  back  to  Hesston 
College,  he  was  religious  counselor  and 
has  been  teaching  Spanish  courses  to 
the  present  time. 

NBC  will  rerun  the  Emmy-award  win- 
ning drama,  Duty  Bound,  on  May  26 
(4:30-5:30  p.m.  eastern  time).  The  film 
shows  a young  draft  evader  who  returns 
from  self-imposed  exile  in  Canada  to  face 
trial.  The  film  helps  to  clarify  the  am- 
nesty issue. 

Mennonite  Economic  Development 
Associates  have  sent  their  first  loan  to 
Ghana  to  be  administered  by  the  Ghana 
Mennonite  Church.  MEDA  Ghana  has 
granted  ten  small  loans  to  ten  farmers 
and  traders.  “If  those  who  have  loans 
can  make  good,”  Missionary  Laurence 
Horst  writes,  “the  door  will  be  open  for 
others  to  receive  help  to  move  ahead  in 
their  farming  and  trading  operations.  We 
believe  the  experiment  can  be  successful 
and  are  grateful  to  our  brothers  in 
MEDA  for  helping  us  in  this  small  be- 
ginning.” 


Leon  R.  Schmucker 


John  Koppenhaver 
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Elaine  Kauffman,  serving  with  Men- 
nonite  Board  of  Missions  as  a teacher 
in  Brasilia,  Brazil,  is  helping  with  a nur- 
sery Sunday  school  class  at  Gama.  “I  say 
helping  because  the  main  point  is  to  try 
to  help  keep  order  so  Cocorro  can  teach. 
The  children  are  not  bad,  just  lively  and 
full  of  it.  My  Portuguese  vocabulary  does 
not  come  near  to  matching  that  of  the 
children,  but  helping  in  the  nursery  is 
another  opportunity  to  learn  a little  more 
of  an  unfamiliar  language.” 

Michael  Mast,  Mennonite  missionary 
among  the  Toba  Indians  in  northern 
Argentina,  has  been  invited  to  Panama 
during  May  for  a Bible  teaching  ministry 
with  Indian  Christians.  He  will  focus  on 
the  life  of  Christ,  giving  particular  at- 
tention to  teaching  pastors  and  promoters 
of  the  United  Evangelical  Church.  Mast’s 
Panama  assignment  is  sponsored  by  Men- 
nonite Brethren  Missions/Services,  Hills- 
boro, Kan.,  in  cooperation  with  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions. 

The  Robert  Gerber  family  returned 
on  Mar.  28  for  a furlough  year  from  mis- 
sionary service  in  Araguacema,  Brazil. 
Their  address  is:  R.  2,  Leesburg,  Ind. 
46538. 

Grace  Children’s  Home,  located  in 
York,  Neb.,  has  been  turned  over  to  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  for  selection  of 
personnel  and  management.  The  Board 
is  now  looking  for  a new  director  and  a 
professional  staff  to  run  the  operation. 

Members  of  the  Relief  and  Service 
Staff  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
met  in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Apr.  8 to  10  where 
a major  item  on  the  agenda  included 
discussion  of  the  question  facing  all  church 
agencies  today:  Where  are  the  volunteers? 
What  long-term  effects  will  this  “stay  at 
home”  stance  have  on  the  brotherhood? 
Staffers  also  reviewed  the  budget  decid- 
ing in  light  of  inflation  to  reassess  the 
actual  cost  per  month  of  each  volunteer. 
A revised  program  director’s  manual 
was  also  reviewed  at  the  staff  meeting 
and  should  be  available  by  June. 

To  obtain  contemporary  music  for 
The  Mennonite  Hour,  Mennonite  Broad- 
casts of  Harrisonburg,  Va.  recently  re- 
corded the  Touring  Chorus  of  Eastern 
Mennonite  College.  The  chorus,  a mixed 
group  of  35  singers,  is  directed  by  Lowell 
Byler.  Guitar  and  organ  accompaniment 
are  featured  on  several  numbers.  Other 
groups  recently  recorded  by  Alive  Re- 
cordings of  Mennonite  Broadcasts  include: 
The  Agape  Singers  of  Hesston  (Kansas) 
College,  directed  by  Randall  Zercher; 
The  Rockingham  Male  Chorus  of  Rock- 
ingham Co.,  Va.,  directed  by  Nelson  T. 
Huffman;  The  Eastern  Mennonite  High 
School  Touring  Chorus,  directed  by  Mar- 
vin Miller;  and  the  Mennonite  High 
School  Music  Festival. 

The  Kidron  (Ohio)  Community  Men’s 


Chorus  traveled  to  Ontario,  Canada,  for 
three  concerts.  They  appeared  at  Hill- 
crest  Mennonite  Church  on  Saturday, 
Apr.  27.  On  Apr.  28,  they  sang  at  the 
Warner  Church  and  in  the  Mapleview 
Church.  The  East  Zorra  Church  hosted  the 
singers  while  at  Hillcrest.  The  Riverdale 
congregation  served  as  host  when  they 
performed  at  Mapleview.  The  31-mem- 
ber chorus  is  directed  by  Paul  Hilty  and 
assisted  by  Raymond  Hofstetter. 

Wilbert  Shenk,  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  overseas  secretary  on  study 
leave  in  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  participated 
in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Missionary 
Society  annual  meeting  on  Mar.  13. 
EMMS  operates  a 120-bed  general  hos- 
pital in  Nazareth,  Israel,  where  two 
Mennonite  couples  serve:  Nancy  and 

Robert  Martin,  and  Elaine  and  Joseph 
Haines.  Nazareth  hospital,  now  in  its 
112th  year  serving  a predominantly 
Arab  population,  is  the  only  medical  pro- 
gram for  which  EMMS  is  responsible 
today. 

Correction:  The  telephone  number 

of  David  Shank  is  incorrectly  listed  in 
the  1974  Mennonite  Yearbook.  The  cor- 
rect number  is  (219)  831-4613. 

New  members  by  baptism:  seven  at 
Black  Mt.  Mission,  Chinle,  Ariz.;  six  at 
Millersville,  Pa.;  three  by  baptism  and 
one  by  confession  of  faith  at  Columbia, 
Pa.;  one  at  Habecker,  Lancaster,  Pa.; 
thirteen  at  Salem,  Elida,  Ohio;  two  at 
Hildebrand,  Waynesboro,  Va. ; two  at 
Frederick,  Pa.;  two  at  East  Goshen,  Go- 
shen, Ind. 


readers  say 

Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  comrqent 
on  printed  articles. 

Although  it  is  the  printed  material  in  Gos- 
pel Herald  that  remains  crucial,  I would  like  to 
comment  not  on  written  words  of  the  Apr.  16 
issue,  but  rather  on  what  the  words  were 
written  — 100  percent  recycled  paper.  May  I 
commend  you  for  this. 

It  seems  wrong  to  me  that  most  of  the  con- 
cern for  the  environment  comes  from  the  non- 
Christian  community.  But  who  is  in  a better 
position  than  the  Christian  to  proclaim  that 
“the  earth  is  the  Lord’s”?  When  I confess  that 
Jesus  is  Lord,  and  affirm  that  the  earth  is  His, 
too,  that  places  me  in  a unique  relationship. 
It  is  the  position  of  a steward  — one  who  has 
been  left  in  trust  of  his  Master’s  possessions. 

Your  use  of  recycled  paper  shows  respon- 
sible stewardship  of  a diminishing  resource. 
May  your  example  be  followed  by  others.  — 
Charles  B.  Longenecker,  New  Holland,  Pa. 

O 0 o 

When  I took  the  Apr.  16  Gospel  Herald 
from  my  mailbox  I noticed  it  was  different. 
Then  above  “Readers  Say”  I saw  "100%  Re- 
cycled Paper”  and  wanted  to  comment,  but  I 
read:  “Submission  to  Readers  Say  column  should 
comment  on  printed  articles.”  My  dilemma  was 
short-lived,  because  every  article,  every  entry, 
every  letter  was  on  an  important  background, 
viz.:  recycled  paper.  I congratulate  Gospel 


Herald  and  hope  that  its  readers  will  make 
so  much  paper  available  for  recycling  that  all 
future  issues  can  be  printed  on  it.  I like  the 
appearance  also.  Continue  to  direct  us  in  right 
channels.  — Clayton  L.  Keener,  Refton,  Pa. 

0 0 O 

Kudos  to  two  old  "neighbors  ”: 

First,  to  Ruth  Stoltzfus  for  her  lucid  and 
sane  answer  to  Menno  B.  (Come  on,  Menno,  a 
lot  of  us  know  who  you  are  and  never  took  you 
for  a coward;  whyever  did  you  resort  to  that 
silly  alias,  if  you’re  not  ashamed?) 

Second,  to  Editor  Dan  for  “To  Aaron  Dec- 
ter.  . . .”  During  our  year  in  Jerusalem,  I often 
felt  sorry  for  tourists  who  could  not  stay  long 
enough  to  know  the  deep  excitement  at  the 
wedding  of  holy  history  and  geography  in  this 
land;  to  develop  the  loving,  yet  not  uncritical, 
viewpoint  expressed  in  this  letter.  Yes,  Dan, 
nine  days  is  too  short  but,  thanks  to  the  sensi- 
tivity and  knowledge  you  brought  to  that 
nine-day-junket,  you  were  able  — I feel  — to 
get  to  the  heart  of  the  “Holy  Land  Experi- 
ence.” — Miriam  S.  Lind,  Goshen,  Ind. 


births 

"Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord"  (Psalm  127:3) 

Ashcraft,  Wayne  and  Kathy  (Stauffer),  Mt. 
Gilead,  Ohio,  first  child,  Michael  Wayne,  Nov. 
4,  1973. 

Becker,  Oscar  and  Miriam  (Shank),  Get- 
tysburg, Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Keith 
Allan,  Mar.  2,  1974. 

Bender,  Arnie  and  Barbara  (Smith),  Pres- 
ton, Ont.,  second  child,  first  son,  Timothy  Dean, 
Apr.  7,  1974. 

Birkey,  Calvin  and  Debi  (Duncan),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Shane  Douglas,  Mar.  29,  1974. 

Eberly,  Daniel  and  Marilyn  (Thompson), 
third  child,  second  son,  David  William,  Feb.  4, 
1974. 

Folty,  Richard  and  Carol  (Gochnauer),  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  first  child,  Matthew  Paul,  Apr.  13, 
1974. 

Freed,  David  and  Sharon  (Miller),  Anaktu- 
vuk  Pass,  Alaska,  first  child,  Jonathan  William 
Harvey,  Mar.  22,  1974. 

Halteman,  James  and  Jane  (Bishop),  State 
College,  Pa.,  first  child,  Matthew  Conrad,  Apr. 
10,  1974. 

Hostetler,  Ronald  and  Joanne  (Landes), 
Mainland,  Pa.,  first  child,  Jana  Lynn,  Apr.  3, 
1974. 

Kennel,  Dallas  and  Lala  (Miller),  Strang, 
Neb.,  first  child,  Kevin  Michael,  Mar.  12,  1974 
(stillborn). 

King,  Calvin  J.  and  Ardis  (Summer),  Col- 
orado Springs,  Colo.,  second  daughter,  Lyn- 
nette  Jane,  Apr.  4,  1974. 

Krabill,  Chester  and  Grace  (Ruhl),  Fred- 
ericktown,  Ohio,  first  child,  April  Ellen,  Mar. 
13,  1974. 

Landis,  David  and  Sharon  (Clemmer),  Har- 
leysville,  Pa.,  third  child,  second  son,  Matthew 
Wade,  Apr.  2,  1974. 

Lauber,  Murray  and  Sylvia  (Yoder),  Cam- 
rose,  Alta.,  second  daughter,  Heidi  Lynn,  Mar. 
1,  1974. 

Marsh,  Paul  S.  and  Rachel  (Oswald),  Harts- 
town,  Pa.,  first  child,  Jacob  Max,  Feb.  13,  1974. 

Martin,  Robert  and  Marilyn  (Rohrer),  Mil- 
lersville, Pa.,  first  child,  Kristen  Renee,  Apr. 
18,  1974. 

Myer,  David  and  Betty  (Reed),  Quarry- 
ville,  Pa.,  fourth  living  child,  third  son,  Carl 
David,  Apr.  1,  1974. 

Nussbaum,  Ronald  and  Lendora  (Gerber), 
Dalton,  Ohio,  second  child,  first  son,  Matthew 
Dean,  Mar.  30,  1974. 

Osborne,  David  and  Sena  (Miller),  Hess- 
ton, Kan.,  second  son,  Ryan  Matthew,  Mar.  31, 
1974. 
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Schrock,  Marvin  and  Betty  (Headings),  Sar- 
asota, Fla.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  April 
Dawn,  Apr.  13,  1974. 

Shelton,  Larry  and  Evelyn  (Gerber),  Mill- 
bank,  Ont.,  first  child,  Elijah  John,  Apr.  8, 
1974. 

Smoker,  Carl  and  Sandra  (Bare),  Inter- 
course, Pa.,  first  child,  Michael  Shane,  Apr.  9, 
1974. 

Sommers,  Clell  and  Pearl  (Kurtz),  Carding- 
ton,  Ohio,  first  child,  Shelby  Nicole,  Mar.  3, 
1974. 

Steiner,  Charles  and  Cheryl  (Kliewer),  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  first  child,  Chaun  Charles,  Mar.  7, 
1974. 

Thomas,  Richard  and  Sherril  (Shetler), 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  second  son,  Scott  Richard, 
Mar.  10,  1974. 

Willcox,  James  and  Bobbie,  La  Veta,  Colo., 
first  child,  Jason  Ewell,  Apr.  9,  1974. 


Wyse,  Elmer  and  Deloris  (Kropf),  Jackson, 
Minn.,  third  daughter,  Rita  Joy,  Mar.  26,  1974. 

Yoder,  James  and  Phyllis  (King),  Hesston, 
Kan.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Karla  Joy, 
born  Nov.  8,  1973;  received  for  adoption,  Nov. 
11,  1973. 


marriages 

May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes  estab- 
lished by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six  months' 
free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to 
those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald  if  the 
address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Diffenbach  — Burchfield.  — Alan  Ray 
Diffenbach,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  First  Deaf  cong., 
and  Wendelin  Jon  Burchfield,  Newport,  Pa., 
United  Methodist  Church,  by  Paul  G.  Landis 


and  Leslie  McRae,  Apr.  13,  1974. 

Forbes  — Stemmier.  — Donald  Forbes, 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  and  Cathy  Stemmier,  Kitchen- 
er, Ont.,  Erb  Street  cong.,  by  Galen  Johns, 
Mar.  1,  1974. 

Harnish  — Funk.  — James  M.  Harnish, 
Washington  Boro,  Pa.,  Millersville  cong.,  and 
Lois  E.  Funk,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Habecker  cong., 
by  Ivan  D.  Leaman,  Apr.  6,  1974. 

Heyerly  — Roth.  — Daniel  Dean  Heyerly 
and  Jill  Amelia  Roth,  both  of  Eugene,  Ore.,  by 
Roy  D.  Roth,  father  of  the  bride,  Apr.  13, 
1974. 

Mininger  — Kauffman.  — Philip  Allen 
Mininger,  Harman,  W.Va.,  Lanesville  cong., 
and  Mary  Kathryn  Kauffman,  Leonard,  Mo., 
Mt.  Pisgah  cong.,  by  Daniel  Kauffman,  father 
of  the  bride,  Mar.  2,  1974. 

Sommers  — Reeder.  — Phil  Sommers,  Mc- 
Minnville, Ore.,  and  Marlene  Reeder,  Hubbard, 
Ore.,  Zion  cong.,  by  Paul  Brunner,  Mar.  17, 
1974. 

Swartzentruber  — Yoder.  — Kenneth  Eu- 
gene Swartzentruber,  Montgomery,  Ind.,  and 
Clara  Mae  Yoder,  Odon,  Ind.,  both  from  Prov- 
idence cong.,  by  Tobias  Slaubaugh,  Apr.  13, 
1974. 

Umble  — Schwartzentruber.  — J.  Richard 
Umble,  Atglen,  Pa.,  Maple  Grove  cong.,  and 
Ruth  M.  Schwartzentruber,  Baden,  Ont., 
Steinman  cong.,  by  Elmer  Schwartzentruber, 
father  of  the  bride,  Apr.  6,  1974. 


obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  those  who  are  bereaved. 

Bauman,  Ilda,  daughter  of  Ira  and  Matilda 
(Groff)  Bauman,  was  born  at  Waterloo,  Ont., 
Aug.  26,  1898;  died  at  Kitchener,  Ont.,  Apr. 
2,  1974;  aged  75  y.  7 m.  7 d.  Surviving  are 
3 brothers  (Leander,  Melvin,  and  Roy),  and  2 
sisters  (Emma  Erb  and  Fannie).  She  was  a 
member  of  Erb  Street  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Apr.  5, 
in  charge  of  Galen  Johns;  interment  in  Erb 
Street  Cemetery. 

Baumgartner,  Minnie,  daughter  of  Daniel 
and  Mary  (Musser)  Steiner,  was  born  in  Wayne 
Co.,  Ohio,  May  19,  1894;  died  at  her  home  in 
Orrville,  Ohio,  Apr.  2,  1974;  aged  79  y.  10  m. 
14  d.  On  Dec.  7,  1918,  she  was  married  to 
David  D.  Baumgartner,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  one  daughter  (Edna  Mae),  one 
sister  (Mrs.  Florence  Kanagy),  and  4 grand- 
children. A son  (Ivan)  preceded  her  in  death  in 
1946.  She  was  a member  of  Crown  Hill  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Apr.  5,  in  charge  of  Wilmer  Hartman, 
Noah  Hilty,  and  R.  J.  Pasquale;  interment  in 
Crown  Hill  Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Buckwalter,  Amanda,  daughter  of  Benjamin 
and  Cathrine  (Hershey)  Buckwalter,  was  born 
at  Intercourse,  Pa.,  Jan.  15,  1878;  died  at  the 
Landis  Homes,  Lititz,  Pa.,  Apr.  3,  1974;  aged 
96  y.  2 m.  19  d.  She  is  survived  by  2 sisters. 
She  was  a member  of  Hampden  Mennonite 
Church,  Reading,  Pa.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  Landis  Homes,  Apr.  6,  and  at  Bow- 
mansville  Mennonite  Church,  Apr.  7,  in  charge 
of  Arthur  Good,  Melvin  Lauver,  and  Luke  L. 
Horst;  interment  in  Hershey  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery. 

Clemmer,  Mary  Landis,  daughter  of  Joseph 
R.  and  Hannah  (Landis)  Clemmer,  was  born 
in  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.,  Jan.  20,  1890;  died 
at  Eastern  Mennonite  Home,  Souderton,  Pa., 
Apr.  1,  1974;  aged  84  y.  2 m.  12  d.  Surviving 
are  one  brother  (Norman  L.  Clemmer)  and 
one  sister  (Mrs.  Durrell  Moyer).  She  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  3 brothers  and  2 sisters. 
She  was  a member  of  the  Souderton  Menno- 
nite Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
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Eastern  Mennonite  Home,  Apr.  5,  in  charge 
of  Richard  C.  Detweiler  and  Wayne  Kratz; 
interment  in  Souderton  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Eash,  Fern,  daughter  of  Amos  and  Beulah 
(Hershberger)  Schrock,  was  born  in  Lagrange 
Co.,  Ind.,  May  1,  1913;  died  of  cancer  at  Sara- 
sota, Fla.,  Apr.  9,  1974;  aged  60  y.  11  m.  8 d. 
On  June  7,  1930,  she  was  married  to  Amos  S. 
Eash,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  son 
(Virgil),  3 daughters  (Mary  Ellen  Ringler, 
Ester  Wojciehowski,  and  Ruth  Ann  Ford),  10 
grandchildren,  and  one  brother  (Virgil  Schrock). 
She  was  a member  of  Emma  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Apr.  12, 
in  charge  of  Amos  Hostetler,  Ivan  M.  Miller 
and  Ken  Bontreger;  interment  in  Shore  Men- 
nonite Cemetery. 

Greaser,  Annabelle,  daughter  of  George 
D.  and  Kathryn  (Sommers)  Troyer,  was  born  in 
Chicago,  111.,  Dec.  14,  1921;  died  of  cancer  at 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Mar.  24,  1974;  aged  52  y.  3 m. 
10  d.  On  Oct.  30,  1946,  she  was  married  to 
Lawrence  Greaser,  who  survives.  Also  surviv- 
ing are  4 sons  (Galen,  David,  Daniel,  and 
Joseph),  one  daughter  (Rachel),  and  3 brothers 
(Nortell,  Dana,  and  Weldon).  She  and  her 
husband  were  missionaries  to  Puerto  Rico  from 
1950-1971.  She  was  a member  of  Goshen  Col- 
lege Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Mar.  26,  in  charge  of  Robert 
Detweiler,  Eugene  Herr,  and  John  H.  Mose- 
mann;  interment  in  Violett  Cemetery. 

Hartzler,  Paul  C.,  son  of  Thomas  B.  and 
Bertha  (Stoltzfus)  Hartzler,  was  born  at  Belle- 
ville, Pa.,  Mar.  19,  1926;  died  of  a heart  seiz- 
ure at  his  home  at  Belleville,  Pa.,  Apr.  17, 
1974;  aged  48  y.  29  d.  On  June  14,  1946,  he 
was  married  to  Kathryn  Yoder,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  4 sons  (Donald,  Larry, 
Charles,  and  Robert),  one  daughter  (Janelle) 
and  a foster  daughter  (Mary  Ziegler),  one 
grandson,  4 brothers  (Leroy,  Thomas,  Ray- 
mond, and  Jefferson),  and  2 sisters  (Amanda 
— Mrs.  Lester  Zook,  and  Cora  — Mrs.  Paul 
Yoder).  One  brother  (Jesse)  preceded  him  in 
death.  He  was  a member  of  the  Allensville 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Apr.  21,  in  charge  of  Paul  Bend- 
er, Raymond  Peachey,  and  Gerald  Peachey; 
interment  in  Allensville  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

King,  Samuel  Jonathan,  son  of  Harry  Lee 
and  Rosa  Lee  (Miller)  King,  was  born  at  Ken- 
mare,  N.D.,  Apr.  9,  1908;  died  at  his  home 
near  Albany)  Ore.,  July  20,  1973;  aged  65  y. 
3 m.  11  d.  He  was  married  to  Esther  Nofziger, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 sons  (San- 
ford, Jerry,  Delvin,  and  Jeff),  4 daughters 
(Joanne  — Mrs.  Truman  Cox,  Marilyn  — Mrs. 
Lewis  Martin,  Lynell  — Mrs.  Douglas  Stutzman, 
and  Jewell  King),  and  9 grandchildren.  He 
was  preceded  in  death  by  one  daughter.  Funer- 
al services  were  held  at  Fairview  Mennonite 
Church  on  July  23,  in  charge  of  Roy  Hostet- 
ler and  Clarence  Gerig;  interment  in  Fairview 
Church  Cemetery. 

Lantz,  Margaret  K.,  daughter  of  Jonathan 
and  Catherine  (Spiker)  Kaufman,  was  born  at 
Pulaski,  Pa.,  Mar.  22,  1899;  died  at  Elwood, 
Pa.,  Apr.  11,  1974;  aged  75  y.  20  d.  On  Mar. 
26,  1923,  she  was  married  to  John  L.  Lantz, 
who  preceded  her  in  death  on  Mar.  7,  1974. 
Surviving  are  one  daughter  (Bertha  — Mrs. 
Robert  Monks)  and  one  grandchild.  She  was 
a member  of  Maple  Grove  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  Sharp  Funeral 
Home  on  Apr.  13,  in  charge  of  Leonard  D. 
Hershey;  interment  in  Neshannock  Cemetery. 

Lehman,  Ada,  daughter  of  Samuel  L.  and 
Annie  (Risser)  Miller,  was  born  in  Mt.  Joy  Twp., 
Pa.,  Feb.  15,  1892;  died  of  cancer  at  Middle- 
town,  Pa.,  Apr.  8,  1974;  aged  82  y.  1 m.  24  d. 
On  Nov.  11,  1915,  she  was  married  to  Allen 
B.  Lehman,  who  preceded  her  in  death  on 
Nov.  9,  1960.  Surviving  are  one  daughter 
(Rhoda  — Mrs.  J.  Frank  Zeager),  3 grand- 


children, and  one  brother  (Elmer).  She  was  a 
member  of  Stauffer  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Apr.  11,  in 
charge  of  Carl  Snavely  and  Russell  J.  Baer; 
interment  in  Stauffer  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Martin,  Jesse  B.,  son  of  Daniel  E.  and 
Blandina  (Bauman)  Martin,  was  bom  in  Water- 
loo, Ont.,  Dec.  22,  1897;  died  at  Kitchener,  Ont., 
Mar.  4,  1974;  aged  76  y.  2 m.  10  d.  On  Aug. 
15,  1926,  he  was  married  to  Naomi  Collier, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  son 
(James),  2 daughters  (Mary  — Mrs.  Conrad, 
and  Grace — Mrs.  John  Cornick),  7 grandchil- 
dren, and  one  brother  (Enoch  B.).  He  was  or- 
dained to  the  ministry  on  Sept.  15,  1925,  and 
served  Strasburg  and  Erb  Street  Mennonite 
churches.  He  was  ordained  as  bishop  on  June 
1,  1947.  He  served  as  moderator  of  Ontario 
Conference  from  1946-1961  and  as  moderator 
of  General  Conference,  1959-1961.  He  was  a 
member  of  Erb  Street  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Mar.  7, 
in  charge  of  Galen  Johns  and  E.  J.  Schwalm; 
interment  in  Erb  Street  Cemetery. 

Mitton,  Robert  C.  Laurie,  son  of  Frank 
and  Irene  (Littleproud)  Mitton,  was  born  in 
Lemington,  Ont.,  June  13,  1930;  died  unex- 
pectedly at  St.  Joseph’s  Hospital,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  Mar.  25,  1974;  aged  43  y.  9 m.  12  d.  On 
Aug.  23,  1952,  he  was  married  to  Norma  Jean 
Henderson,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 

2 sons  (Robert  C.  L.,  II,  and  Michael  Paul), 
one  daughter  (Norma  Jean),  one  sister  (Mrs. 
Muriel  Ferris),  and  one  brother  (Alfred).  He 
was  a member  of  North  End  Mennonite 
Church,  where  memorial  services  were  held 
on  Mari  27,  in  charge  of  James  M.  Shank,  Earl 
M.  Wert,  and  Willis  F.  Detweiler;  interment  in 
Millersville  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Roggie,  Elton  N.,  son  of  John  W.  and  lone 
(Noftsier)  Roggie,  was  born  at  Carthage,  N.Y., 
Nov.  22,  1927;  died  at  Carthage,  N.Y.,  Mar.  31, 
1974;  aged  46  y.  4 m.  9 d.  On  June  10,  1953, 
he  was  married  to  Diane  Lyndaker,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  2 brothers  and  2 sis- 
ters. He  was  a member  of  the  Naumburg  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Apr.  3,  in  charge  of  Richard  Zehr; 
interment  in  Croghan  Cemetery. 

Steinman,  Edmund  R.,  son  of  Menno  and 
Catherine  (Lichti)  Steinman,  was  born  at  New 
Hamburg,  Ont.,  Oct.  17,  1923;  died  at  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  Apr.  14,  1974;  aged  50  y.  5 m.  28  d.  On 
Sept.  15,  1945,  he  was  married  to  Lidia  Bar- 
tok,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 sons 
(E.  Charles,  Russel,  and  Paul),  5 grandchil- 
dren, one  sister  (Marie  Klingelsmith),  and  2 
brothers  (Harold  and  Richard).  One  daughter, 
Sharon,  preceded  him  in  death  in  1960.  Fu- 
neral services  were  held  at  Sunnyslope  Men- 
nonite Church  on  Apr.  17,  in  charge  of  David 
Mann;  interment  in  Resthaven  Park  Cemetery, 
Glendale,  Ariz. 

Stutzman,  Samuel  Emory,  son  of  Moses  J. 
and  Barbara  (Swartzendruber)  Stutzman,  was 
born  near  Kalona,  Iowa,  Dec.  30,  1890;  died 
in  the  Weatherford  Memorial  Hospital,  Weath- 
erford, Okla.,  Mar.  18,  1974;  aged  83  y.  2 m. 
19  d.  On  Nov.  5,  1916,  he  was  married  to  Bar- 
bara Slagell,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 

3 sons  (Roy,  Myron,  and  Howard),  3 daughters 
(Dorothy — Mrs.  Levi  Mast,  Ruth — Mrs.  Le 
Roy  Miller,  and  Lois—  Mrs.  Richard  Waters), 
19  grandchildren,  and  11  great-grandchildren. 
He  was  a member  of  Pleasant  View  Menno- 
nite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
in  charge  of  Chester  Slagell,  Alva  Swartzen- 
druber, and  Henry  Yoder;  interment  in  Plea- 
sant View  Cemetery. 

Weaver,  John  A.,  son  of  Alexander  and 
Mary  (Blough)  Weaver,  was  born  in  Cambria 
Co.,  Pa.,  Aug.  24,  1886;  died  at  Hanover  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  Hanover,  Pa.,  Apr.  14,  1974; 
aged  87  y.  7 m.  21  d.  On  Apr.  2,  1908,  he  was 
married  to  Effie  Thomas,  who  survives.  Also 


surviving  are  2 daughters  (Mrs.  Kermit  Cluck 
and  Mrs.  Arthur  Taylor),  3 sons  (Clarence, 
Willard,  and  Elmer),  17  grandchildren,  31  great- 
grandchildren, one  great-great  grandchild, 
one  sister  (Mrs.  Oscar  Brumbaugh,  and  one 
brother  (Harry  Weaver).  He  was  a charter 
member  of  Bethel  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  Monahan  Funeral  Home, 
Gettysburg,  in  charge  of  Robert  L.  Shreiner; 
interment  in  Mummasburg  Cemetery. 

Wenger,  Mary  S.,  daughter  of  Benjamin 
B.  and  Anna  H.  (Brubacher)  Stauffer,  was 
born  in  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  June  17,  1900; 
died  at  Lancaster  Osteopathic  Hospital,  Mar. 
17,  1974;  aged  73  y.  9 m.  On  Oct.  23,  1919, 
she  was  married  to  Clayton  S.  Wenger,  who 
died  in  1970.  Surviving  are  2 sons  (J.  Melvin 
and  C.  Elam),  one  daughter  (Ethel  M.  — Mrs. 
J.  Stanley  Witmer),  5 grandchildren,  and  6 
great-grandchildren.  She  was  a member  of 
Erb  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Mar.  20,  in  charge  of  Joseph  Boll 
and  Martin  Nolt;  interment  in  Hernley  Menno- 
nite Cemetery. 

Winters,  Daniel  H.)  son  of  Abraham  and 
Mary  (Horner)  Winters,  was  born  in  Conewago 
Twp.,  Pa.,  Oct.  30,  1882;  died  at  Hershey 
Medical  Center,  Apr.  4,  1974;  aged  91  y.  5 m. 
5 d.  He  was  a member  of  Good  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  Frank 
Miller  Funeral  Home,  in  charge  of  Jay  M. 
Bechtold  and  Russell  J.  Baer;  interment  in  Mt. 
Ober  Cemetery. 

Zehr,  Clarence  D.,  son  of  Christian  and 
Phoebe  (Zehr)  Zehr,  was  born  near  Manson, 
Iowa,  Dec.  28,  1900;  died  at  Trinity  West  Hos- 
pital, Ft.  Dodge,  Iowa,  Apr.  13,  1974;  aged 
73  y.  3 m.  16  d.  On  Feb.  28,  1926,  he  was 
married  to  Clara  Horsch,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  3 sons  (Eldon,  Ronald,  and  Paul), 
3 daughters  (LaDonna — Mrs.  Eugene  Stoltz- 
fus, Norma  — Mrs.  William  Schrock,  and  Phyllis 
— Mrs.  Larry  Vogt),  and  19  grandchildren.  He 
was  a member  of  Manson  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Apr.  16, 
in  charge  of  Walter  Smeltzer;  interment  in 
Rose  Hill  Cemetery. 
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calendar 


South  Central  Mennonite  Conference,  Hydro,  Okla., 
July  19-21. 

Region  I Meeting,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  July  23-26. 
Virginia  Conference,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  July  25-28. 

Region  III  Convention,  Milford,  Neb.,  July  26-28. 
Region  II  Meeting,  Southeast  Idaho,  Aug.  2-4. 

Region  V Meeting,  Christopher  Dock  High  School, 
Lansdale,  Pa.,  Aug.  8-10. 

Iowa-Nebraska  District  Conference  at  First  Mennonite 
Church,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  Aug.  13-15. 

Region  IV  Meeting,  Elida,  Ohio,  Aug.  16,  17. 
Centennial  Mennonite  Festival,  Wichita,  Kan.,  Oct. 
11-13. 
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Called  to  Consider 
the  Ministry 

Soon  after  Dale  W.  Brown,  professor 
of  Christian  theology  at  the  Church 
of  the  Brethren  Bethany  Seminary,  Oak 
Brook,  111.,  took  on  the  job  of  student 
recruiter,  he  came  up  with  a new  meth- 
od of  recruitment.  He  carefully  compiled 
a list  of  potential  candidates  for  church 
leadership  and  called  them  by  phone  to 
present  the  challenge  of  study  for  the 
ministry.  During  the  first  season  he 
called  25  or  30  people.  For  some  of 
whom  it  was  “sort  of  earthshaking,”  he 
reported  in  an  interview.  “Some  had 
been  thinking  about  it  anyhow  and  were 
hanging  loose,  doing  social  work  or 
teaching.  It's  part  of  our  old  heritage 
which  we  got  away  from,”  he  said.  “Min- 
isters were  chosen  from  the  available 
manpower  in  rural  communities  when  the 
church  decided  they  needed  one.” 

The  freedom  to  reject  such  a call  was 
always  understood;  but  increasingly  in 
this  century,  the  call  to  ministry  became 
a personal  and  internal  thing,  the  theo- 
logian added.  The  person  still  felt  called 
by  God  and  the  church  but  not  by  such 
a direct  route  as  a phone  call. 

Dr.  Brown  “would  be  embarrassed  to 
have  [his  approach]  reported  as  a big 
success.”  But  last  fall,  33  new  students 
entered  Bethany,  while  only  19  had 
enrolled  the  year  before. 

For  Syrian  Relief 

The  World  Council  of  Churches  has 
appealed  to  its  267  Protestant  and 
Orthodox  member  churches  to  give 
$75,000  for  flood  relief  in  Syria.  Stanley 
Mitton,  the  council’s  emergencies  officer, 
said  some  3,860  square  miles  of  land  has 
been  ravaged  in  the  worst  flood  in  Syr- 
ia’s history. 

Following  an  inspection  tour,  Mr.  Mit- 
ton said  livestock  valued  at  $1  million 
was  destroyed  and  crop  and  bridge  dam- 
age now  runs  into  many  millions.  The 
WCC  official  visited  areas  near  the 
Turkish  border  and  in  the  Euphrates 
Valley  near  the  Iraqi  border.  He  said 
the  overflowing  Euphrates  dumped  sand 
on  some  of  the  most  fertile  fields  in 
Syria. 

Photocopying  of  Church  Music  Assailed 

A sharp  reminder  that  the  photocopy- 
ing of  sheet  music  is  illegal  was  issued 
in  Nashville  by  a United  Methodist  music 


executive.  “It’s  just  like  breaking  into 
a hardware  store  to  get  nails,”  said  Rob- 
ert O.  Hoffelt,  manager  for  music  re- 
sources at  Abingdon  Press,  an  agency  of 
the  United  Methodist  Publishing  House. 

"Besides  being  morally  wrong,”  Mr. 
Hoffelt  said,  “such  activities  constitute 
stealing  somebody  else’s  property,  for 
lyricists  and  composers  are  legally  en- 
titled to  payment  for  each  piece  of  their 
music  in  use. 

“Churches  don’t  expect  to  get  free 
electricity  and  gasoline,”  he  said,  “but 
somehow  they  expect  free  music.  Church- 
es are  supposed  to  be  defenders  of  mor- 
als and  integrity  but  somehow  the  church 
music  gets  photocopied. 

World  Food  Shortage  Looms 

A Roman  Catholic  educator  predicted 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  that  there  will 
soon  be  a world  food  shortage  that  “will 
make  the  energy  crisis  look  like  a pic- 
nic.” Father  Theodore  Hesburgh,  presi- 
dent of  Notre  Dame  University  and  board 
chairman  of  the  Overseas  Development 
Council  (ODC),  urged  the  United  States 
to  “give  a little  moral  leadership  for  a 
change”  in  seeking  to  avert  famine  in 
underdeveloped  nations. 

According  to  Father  Hesburgh’s  fore- 
cast, the  famine  that  has  struck  several 
West  African  nations  will  spread  to  such 
countries  as  India,  Pakistan,  and  Bangla- 
desh. In  issuing  the  assistance  appeal 
at  the  ODC  offices,  he  declared  that  the 
time  is  coming  when  “people  will  turn 
on  TV  at  night  and  watch  other  people 
starve  to  death.” 

Says  Taxing  of  Churches  Good  Idea 

The  United  Church  of  Canada  modera- 
tor, N.  Bruce  McLeod,  said  taxation  of 
the  churches  is  a good  idea.  The  denom- 
ination has  not  taken  an  official  position 
on  the  issue. 

In  an  article  in  the  United  Church 
Observer,  McLeod  said,  “The  privilege 
is  not  in  exemption.  It  is  in  being  able 
to  pay  taxes. 

“Taxes  are  one  way  in  which  caring 
hands  are  extended  beyond  the  narrow 
circles  of  our  private  concerns.  If  our 
cities  are  to  become  neighborhoods,  our 
country  a community,  and  our  earth  a 
family  home,  it  will  be  by  raising  and 
spending  more  public  money.”  The  mod- 
erator said  good  citizens,  including 
churches,  should  be  glad  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  taxes. 


Cooperation  Follows  Tornado  Disaster 

Roman  Catholic- Methodist  cooperation 
was  advanced  in  Kentucky  as  a result  of 
the  tornado  disaster. 

Members  of  Holy  Trinity  Catholic 
Church  and  Christ  Methodist  Church 
joined  forces  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  to  clean 
debris,  supply  food  to  volunteer  workers 
and  storm  victims,  and  provide  babysit- 
ting services  for  those  actively  engaged  in 
rebuilding. 

Father  Stanley  Schmidt  of  Holy  Trin- 
ity described  it  as  a “beautiful  coopera- 
tive effort,”  and  commented  that  the  two 
congregations  “have  become  so  close  the 
past  few  days  that  their  members  have 
planned  a joint  party  after  this  is  all 
over.” 

Teacher  of  the  Deaf  Slain 

Two  youth,  17  and  18,  were  arrested 
and  charged  with  homicide  in  Baltimore 
(Apr.  10)  in  the  death  of  Louis  W.  Fox- 
well,  Sr.,  a United  Methodist  clergyman 
and  a famed  teacher  of  the  deaf. 

Mr.  Foxwell,  58,  was  founder  and  pas- 
tor of  Christ  Church  for  the  Deaf,  a 
congregation  of  130,  one  of  the  largest 
churches  for  the  deaf  in  the  U.S.  He  was 
also  on  the  staff  of  the  Maryland  School 
for  the  Deaf,  Frederick,  an  institution  he 
was  associated  with  for  most  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Foxwell  was  not  deaf,  but  both 
his  parents  were.  He  did  not  learn  to 
speak  until  he  was  six  years  old.  From  a 
very  early  age  he  accompanied  his 
parents  to  the  Frederick  School,  where 
he  learned  sign  language.  From  that 
time  on,  he  maintained  a tie  with  the 
school. 

Credits  Catholics  for 
Christian  Folk  Music 

A music  instructor  at  Messiah  College 
has  credited  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
with  having  spurred  the  recent  upsurge 
in  Christian  “folk”  music. 

Ron  Long,  a member  of  the  music 
faculty  of  the  Brethren  in  Christ  insti- 
tution, pointed  out  that  “Catholics  were 
writing  religious  folk  music  in  the  1960s. 
Following  Vatican  II,  the  Catholics  showed 
evangelicals  ‘how  to  do  it'  with  the  music 
they  wrote.” 

He  said  that  “The  New  Life,”  one  of 
the  first  Christian  folk  groups  he  helped 
organize  at  the  college  in  1969,  “used  a 
book  which  the  Catholics  had  published 
called  ‘Hymnal  for  Young  Christians.’  ” 
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Wash  Feet  in  Humility 


When  Tom  Goodhue,  a Methodist,  offered  to  do  an 
article  on  the  Christian  practice  of  footwashing.  I was  a 
little  surprised.  But  it  seemed  that  it  could  be  useful  to 
have  an  article  from  someone  who  was  not  raised  with 
this  tradition.  For  the  routine  of  a traditional  practice  may 
blind  the  participant  to  its  significance. 

Footwashing  in  Mennonite  churches  has  become  routin- 
ized  in  a way  that  may  hamper  its  meaning  for  some  per- 
sons. If  this  has  happened,  a look  back  and  sideways  can 
be  useful.  Goodhue  refers  to  Menno  Simons  as  a source 
on  the  subject.  “Do  wash  the  feet  of  your  beloved  breth- 
ren and  sisters  who  are  come  to  you  from  a distance, 
tired,”  wrote  Menno.  “Be  not  ashamed  to  do  the  work  of 
the  Lord,  but  humble  yourselves  with  Christ,  before  your 


brethren,  so  that  all  humility  of  godly  quality  may  be 
found  in  you”  (The  Complete  Writings,  p.  417). 

When  we  remember  it,  the  washing  of  one  another’s 
feet  does  imply  a willingness  to  serve.  It  may  be  that  to- 
day the  service  needed  is  not  to  have  one’s  feet  washed 
after  a trip,  though  that  is  an  idea  worth  considering. 
Either  way,  it  is  a pledge  of  intent  to  serve  another  in 
line  with  that  person’s  most  urgent  needs.  As  such  it  can 
be  a powerful  statement  of  concern  for  one  another. 

Many  other  methods  of  symbolizing  brotherhood  are 
available  and  may  be  used.  But  the  washing  of  another’s 
feet  remains  as  one  way  to  show  this.  Goodhue  reports 
that  more  than  one  million  North  American  Christians 
follow  it  as  a religious  practice. 


Hunger  for  Hunger 


People  are  starving  in  a belt  of  land  reaching  across 
Africa  from  east  to  west  south  of  the  Sahara.  Drought 
has  threatened  six  countries  for  over  six  years  and  re- 
ports keep  coming  that  the  situation  is  getting  worse. 
One  in  four  people  in  the  area  faces  starvation.  The  im- 
pact of  the  drought  is  reaching  also  into  three  more 
countries. 

David  Smithers,  an  English  Christian  leader  who  visited 
there  recently,  compared  the  people  he  saw  in  villages 
to  the  victims  in  a World  War  2 concentration  camp.  Ac- 
cording to  “Famine  in  Africa”  by  John  A.  Lapp  in  the 
May  issue  of  Christian  Living,  the  drought  is  apparently 
caused  by  a shift  in  the  monsoon  rains  so  that  the  Sahara 
is  moving  southward. 

How  may  we  respond  to  the  dilemma  of  these  people? 
It  is  easy  to  observe  that  world  military  budgets  would  be 
put  to  better  use  if  shifted  to  a war  on  famine.  This  is 
true,  but  we  do  not  have  the  power  to  control  these  bud- 
gets. We  do,  however,  have  power  over  our  own  budgets 
and  these  give  us  some  means  of  response. 

For  example,  an  organization  in  Rhode  Island  recently 


placed  an  ad  in  the  New  York  Times  advocating  one  day  of 
voluntary  hunger  with  the  money  saved  to  be  contributed 
for  the  starving.  May  1 was  the  date  proposed  for  the 
fast,  but  any  day  will  do. 

How  much  do  we  spend  on  food  in  a day?  Two  dollars? 
Three?  One  hundred  thousand  Mennonites  each  fasting  for 
a day  could  mean  $200,000  more  for  the  starving.  Fasting 
once  a week  would  mean  much  more.  Some  months  ago 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  proposed  a 10  percent  re- 
duction in  family  food  budgets  as  a way  to  make  increased 
money  available  for  food. 

Either  way  is  valid.  Choose  one  or  devise  another.  To 
go  hungry  for  a day  is  not  pleasant.  But  is  it  not  a small 
thing  to  do  on  behalf  of  people  who  are  hungry  all  the 
time?  These  are  people  who  will  die  or  be  permanently 
disabled  if  they  are  not  fed. 

Feeding  the  hungry  has  the  strong  support  of  our  her- 
itage. Jesus  commanded  it  as  reported  in  Matthew  25.  The 
letter  of  James  cites  it  as  a sign  of  faith.  There  is  nothing 
to  hinder  it  except  perhaps  our  own  failure  to  stop,  con- 
sider, and  do  something.  — Daniel  Hertzler 
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In  one  of  his  great  proverbs  the  wise  man  Solomon  ex- 
pressed the  following  truth  which  is  relevant  for  our 
time,  “Righteousness  exalteth  a nation:  but  sin  is  a re- 
proach to  any  people”  (Prov.  14:34). 

It  is  important  to  realize  that  the  one  who  spoke  these 
words  was  a statesman  and  logically  they  are  of  great 
value  for  today’s  rulers  so  that  justice  may  dominate  in- 
stead of  injustice. 

Justice  is  defined  in  this  simple  way  in  our  language: 
“The  virtue  which  makes  us  give  to  each  one  that  which 
is  his  (belongs  to  him).”  The  symbol  which  represents  it 
is  a blindfolded  woman  with  a balance  in  her  right  hand 
demonstrating  her  impartiality.  But  how  hard  it  is  to  prac- 
tice this  virtue!  And  injustice  is  committed  everywhere. 

It’s  an  injustice  that  a boy  should  vent  his  wrath  by 
beating  up  on  another  youth  for  trivial  reasons.  One  time 


El  sabio  Salomon  expreso  en  uno  de  sus  magistrales 
proverbios  la  siguiente  verdad  que  tiene  vigencia  en 
nuestros  dias:  “La  justicia  engrandece  la  nacion;  pero  el 
pecado  es  afrenta  de  las  naciones”  (Prov.  14:34). 

Es  importante  darnos  cuenta  de  que  quien  dijo  estas 
palabras  fue  un  estadista,  y logicamente  ellas  tienen 
incalculable  valor  para  los  gobernantes  de  la  actualidad, 
a fin  de  que  la  justicia  impere  en  lugar  de  la  in  justicia. 

La  justicia  se  define  en  forma  tan  sencilla  en  nuestro 
lenguaje  como  “la  virtud  que  nos  hace  dar  a cada  cual 
lo  que  le  corresponde”.  El  simbolo  que  la  representa  es 
una  mujer  de  ojos  vendados,  con  una  balanza  en  su 
mano  derecha,  senalando  su  imparcialidad.  !Pero  cuan 
dificil  es  la  practica  de  esta  virtud!  Y la  injusticia  se 
comete  por  todas  partes. 

Es  injusticia  el  hecho  de  que  un  mozalbete  este  cebado 


we  witnessed  such  a scene  and  while  it  was  going  on  those 
present  did  nothing.  Upon  intervening  we  were  told,  “He’s 
a thief  and  deserves  it.”  It’s  possible  that  the  boy  who 
suffered  the  unjust  punishment  was  not  an  innocent  lamb, 
in  fact  far  from  it,  but  it’s  worthwhile  to  ask  ourselves 
whether  as  a society  we  are  giving  to  this  youth  what  he 
deserves  or  whether  he  may  be  acting  in  this  way  be- 
cause of  the  bad  example  which  he  received. 

It’s  an  injustice  to  kidnap  an  innocent  child,  take  him 
from  the  breasts  of  his  loving  parents,  and  hide  him  with 
the  cowardly  intention  of  getting  a ransom,  trying  to 
earn  money  in  a low  and  evil  way  not  to  mention  the 
grief  caused  to  the  family  and  the  psychic  trauma  to  the 
little  one.  Is  this  giving  to  each  his  due? 

It’s  an  injustice  to  have  the  responsibility  of  a public 
or  private  position  and  not  be  carrying  it  out.  It  happens 
many  times  and  there  are  millions  of  examples.  How 
many  times  have  we  solicited  a service  from  a certain 
office  and  the  reply  is,  “Mr.  X is  not  in,  come  back  or 
call  later,”  causing  us  to  lose  time?  Is  this  justice? 

It’s,  an  injustice  when  a father  of  a family  upon  receiv- 
ing his  paycheck  on  Saturday  or  at  the  end  of  the  month 
goes  to  the  tavern  with  his  buddies  and  wastes  the  mon- 
ey which  should  have  gone  for  food  for  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, to  buy  clothes  and  shoes,  medicines,  and  the  neces- 
sary education  for  those  in  school.  This  conduct  can  only 
be  called  injustice  because  instead  of  giving  to  each  one 
that  which  is  due  him  he  is  taking  away  that  which  legiti- 
mately belongs  to  him. 

War,  exploitation,  speculation,  high  prices,  bribery, 
suppression  of  liberty  to  express  ideas  are  all  injustices 
and  do  not  in  any  way  contribute  anything  to  make  our 
world  better.  Our  towns,  our  cities,  the  whole  world  is 
filled  with  injustice.  We  could  cite  examples  until  we  are 
tired.  All  of  us  are  aware  of  it  and  we  ask,  “How  can 
we  help  to  stop  injustices?”  Here  are  some  considerations 
which  can  help. 

Let’s  defend  him  who  is  weakest  from  oppression  by 
the  strong.  No  matter  what  the  form  of  the  injustice  let 
us  not  be  afraid  to  intervene  not  only  because  our  means 
are  more  just  but  also  (because  they  are)  more  peaceful. 

Let  us  contribute  to  justice  by  fulfilling  our  responsi- 
bilities in  our  work  without  wasting  the  time  for  which  we 
are  being  paid.  It  doesn’t  matter  that  around  us  the  prac- 
tice is  different.  Let’s  make  a firm  resolution  not  to  follow 
the  (usual)  and  let’s  act  with  conviction  no  matter  what  the 
circumstances,  without  being  frightened.  Besides  being  just, 
this  is  also  courageous. 

Let’s  not  permit  other  things  of  lesser  importance  to 
come  in  the  way  of  completing  our  obligation  to  those  who 
depend  on  us. 

In  this  way  we  will  be  contributing  to  justice  and  exalt- 
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pegandole  a un  rapazuelo,  quiza  por  cosas  baladies.  Cierta 
vez  observamos  una  escena  semejante,  y mientras  sucedia, 
los  hombres  presentes  no  hacian  nada.  Al  intervenir 
nosotros  la  respuesta  que  dieron  feu:  es  un  ladronzuelo, 
y bien  merecido  lo  tiene.  Es  posible  que  el  muchacho 
que  sufria  el  castigo  desigual  no  fuera  una  mansa  paloma, 
y que  fuera  amigo  de  lo  ajeno;  pero  tambien  vale  la 
pena  que  nos  preguntemos  si  como  sociedad  nosotros 
estamos  dando  a ese  pequenin  lo  que  le  corresponde,  o 
si  tal  vez  procede  de  esa  manera  por  el  mal  ejemplo  que 
ha  recibido. 

Es  injusticia  el  secuestro  de  un  inocente  nino,  sustraerlo 
del  seno  de  sus  amorosos  padres  y esconderlo  con  el 
animo  cobarde  de  cobrar  un  rescate,  tratando  de  ganar 
un  dinero  en  forma  malsana  e indigna,  ademas  del  mal 
ocasionado  a la  familia  y el  trauma  psiquico  al  pequenuelo. 
?Sera  esto  dar  a cada  cual  lo  que  le  corresponde? 

Es  injusticia  tener  la  responsabilidad  de  un  cargo  pub- 
lico o privado  y no  estar  al  frente  de  el.  Sucede  mucho  en 
nuestro  medio,  y ejemplos  existen  a monton.  Cuantas 
veces  hemos  solicitado  un  servicio  en  una  determinada 
oficina  y la  expresion  corriente  es:  “El  senor  X no  esta, 
vuelva  o llame  mas  tarde”,  haciendo  perder  el  tiempo  a 
la  persona  que  lo  solicita.  ?Sera  esto  justicia? 

Es  injusticia  el  hecho  de  que  un  padre  de  familia  reciba 
el  pago  de  su  trabajo  el  sabado  o a fin  de  mes,  y luego 
se  vaya  a la  cantina  con  sus  mal  llamados  amigos  a 
malgastar  el  dinero  que  debiera  servir  para  llevar  ali- 
mentos  a la  esposa  e hijos;  comprar  ropas  y zapatos, 
medicinas  y la  educacion  necesaria  a los  que  se  estan 
formando.  No  puede  llamarse  sino  injusticia  a esta  conducta, 
porque  en  vez  de  dar  a cada  cual  lo  que  le  corresponde, 
mas  bien  se  le  esta  quitando  lo  que  le  pertenece  legi- 
timamente. 

Es  injusticia  la  guerra,  la  explotacion,  la  especulacion, 
la  carestia,  el  soborno,  la  falta  de  libertad  para  expresar 
las  ideas,  y de  ninguna  manera  contribuyen  a hacer  nuestro 
mundo  mas  grato.  Nuestro  pueblo,  nuestra  ciudad,  el 
mundo  entero  esta  lleno  de  injusticia.  Podriamos  enu- 
merar  ejemplos  hasta  el  cansancio.  Todos  nos  dam  os 
cuenta  de  ella,  y la  pregunta  que  se  nos  ocurre  es  ?co- 
mo  podemos  contribuir  para  que  cese  la  injusticia? 
Hagamos  algunas  consideraciones  que  nos  pueden  ayudar. 

Denunciemos,  y defendamos  del  atropello  al  mas  debil. 
Sea  cual  fuere  la  forma  de  la  injusticia  no  temamos  inter- 
venir, no  solo  para  que  nuestro  medio  sea  mas  justo, 
pero  tambien  para  que  sea  mas  pacifico. 

Contribuyamos  con  la  justicia  cumpliendo  con  nuestras 
responsabilidades  en  el  trabajo.  Sin  malgastar  el  tiempo 
por  el  cual  nos  estan  dando  un  salario.  No  importa  que 
en  nuestro  derredor  la  practica  sea  diferente.  Tengamos  la 
firme  resolucion  de  no  seguir  la  corriente,  y actuemos  con 
conviccion  frente  a cada  circunstancia  sin  amedrentarnos. 
Esto,  ademas  de  ser  justo,  es  lo  valiente. 

No  permitamos  que  otras  cosas  de  menor  valor  se  inter- 
pongan  para  cumplir  nuestro  deber  con  las  personas  que 
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ing  our  country  because  there  will  not  be  misery  or  need. 

Let’s  speak  out  against  war  in  all  of  its  forms.  Violence 
only  produces  violence  and  there  is  no  other  alternative 
to  him  who  produces  it  but  to  fall  into  the  web  of  violence 
itself.  “He  who  lives  by  the  sword,  dies  by  the  sword” 
says  the  popular  wise  refrain  (filled  with  wisdom). 

Our  century,  full  of  scientific  conquests,  has  not  made 
man  capable  of  conquering  himself  so  that  he  can  have 
self-control  and  live  in  peace  with  those  about  him. 

Every  injustice  should  be  repudiated,  rejected,  and  in 
its  place  installed  justice.  The  only  way  possible  to  get  it 
is  for  each  individual,  each  person  to  “put  on  the  new 
man,  which  after  God  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true 
holiness”  (Eph.  4:24).  To  achieve  such  an  attire  each 
person  has  to  recognize  his  condition  of  sin  and  disobedi- 
ence to  God  which  is  precisely  that  which  makes  him  be- 
have in  an  unjust  manner  before  his  fellowmen.  The  state 
of  sin  is  one  of  separation  from  God,  of  ignorance  of  what 
is  His  will.  Besides,  it  is  that  which  moves  a human  being 
to  tell  an  untruth,  that  which  causes  him  to  commit  vio- 
lent acts  against  other  fellowmen.  Sin,  dominating  the  life 
of  a human  being  makes  him  irresponsible  at  his  job. 

Sin  also  causes  a person  to  turn  warlike,  making  him 
commit  crime  or  participate  in  wars  where  he  takes  the 
life  of  another  person  simply  because  his  own  pride  is 
offended. 

It  is  not  enough  to  realize  that  we  are  sinners  and  then 
meditate  upon  that.  It  is  necessary  to  do  something  more. 
When  a person  slips  and  falls  while  he’s  walking  he  gets 
up  immediately.  This  should  also  happen  with  a person 
who  realizes  that  he  is  living  in  sin  — in  other  words  he 
who  has  fallen  spiritually  should  get  up  immediately. 

This  “getting  up”  consists  of  telling  the  truth  where 
before  you  told  lies,  in  fulfilling  obligations  where  before 
you  didn’t  comply.  It  should  cause  a complete  change  in 
the  manner  of  behaving  with  our  fellowmen.  Then  we 
will  not  become  angry  at  trivial  things,  we  will  turn 
into  patient  people  in  such  a way  that  we  can  take  evil 
and  return  good.  This  is  what  in  biblical  terms  is  meant 
by  “repentance.”  It  is  worthwhile  to  ask  you  a question, 
dear  reader,  “Have  you  repented?”  That  is  to  say,  “Have 
you  realized  that  sin  only  leads  you  to  do  evil  and  to 
cause  injustices?  And  have  you  taken  the  step  to  turn  to 
God  leaving  aside  all  that  can  lead  you  to  be  unjust? 

If  you  haven’t  been  aware  of  it  maybe  now  you  will 
discover  it  and  be  ready  to  take  the  step  to  change  your 
attitude,  your  way  of  being.  So  turn  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  and  in  simple  words  like  these  say,  “Lord,  I real- 
ize that  in  my  present  condition  I only  do  evil.  I want  to 
change  my  life  and  be  a different  person.  Only  with  Your 
help  can  I doit.  Help  me  to  do  justice.  Amen.” 

If  you  have  said  these  words  with  all  your  heart, 
with  sincerity,  God  has  heard  it  and  will  this  moment 
restore  your  life.  You  can  complete  the  promise  which  is 
written  in  the  Word  of  God.  “Therefore  if  any  man  be  in 
Christ,  he  is  a new  creature:  old  things  are  passed  away; 
behold,  all  things  are  become  new”  (2  Cor.  5:17).  ^4 


dependen  de  nosotros.  Obrando  asi  estaremos  contribuyen- 
do  a la  justicia  y a que  nuestra  patria  se  engrandezca, 
porque  no  habra  miseria  ni  necesidades. 

Pronunciemonos  en  contra  de  la  guerra  en  todas  sus 
formas.  La  violencia  solo  produce  violencia,  y no  queda 
otra  alternativa  a quien  la  produce  que  caer  en  las 
garras  de  ella  misma.  “El  que  a hierro  mata,  a hierro 
muere  ”,  dice  la  sentencia  popular  Ilena  de  sabiduria. 

Toda  injusticia  debe  ser  repudiada,  desechada  y en  su 
lugar  instaurada  la  justicia.  La  unica  manera  posible  de 
consequirla  sera  cuando  cada  inviduo,  cada  persona  se 
“vista  del  hombre  nuevo,  que  es  creado  segun  Dios  en 
la  justicia  y santidad  de  la  verdad”  (Efesios  4:24).  Para 
lograr  tal  vestidura,  cada  persona  tiene  que  reconocer  su 
condicion  de  pecador  y desobediencia  contra  Dios,  que  es 
lo  que  precisamente  lo  lleva  a actuar  de  manera  injusta 
delante  de  sus  semejantes.  El  estado  de  pecado  es  uno  de 
alejamiento  de  Dios,  de  desconocimiento  de  cual  es  la  vol- 
untad  de  el.  Es,  ademas,  lo  que  mueve  al  ser  humano  a 
no  decir  la  verdad,  la  que  lo  lleva  a cometer  atropellos 
contra  otros  semejantes. 

El  pecado,  dominando  la  vida  del  ser  humano,  lo  hace 
irresponsable  para  cumplir  con  su  trabajo. 

El  pecado  hace  tambien  que  la  persona  se  tome  iras- 
cible, belicosa,  llevandole  a cometer  el  crimen,  o a partici- 
par  en  la  guerra,  donde  se  dispone  de  la  vida  de  otra 
persona  porque  el  orgullo  individual  se  sintio  ofendido. 

Ahora  bien,  no  basta  reconocer  que  somos  pecadores  y 
quedarnos  contemplando  ese  estado.  Es  necesario  dar  un 
paso  mas.  Cuando  una  persona  resbala  y cae,  mientras 
camina,  al  momento  se  levanta.  Esto  debe  suceder  tambien 
con  la  persona  que  se  da  cuenta  que  vive  en  pecado,  en 
otras  palabras,  que  se  ha  caido  espiritualmente,  y debe 
proceder  a levantarse  de  inmediato. 

Este  levantarse  consiste  en  decir  verdad  donde  antes 
dijo  mentira,  en  ser  cumplidor  donde  antes  no  cumplio. 
Debe  llevarnos  a un  cambio  total,  en  la  manera  de  com- 
portarnos  frente  a nuestros  semejantes.  Entonces  no 
llegaremos  a enojarnos  por  cosas  baladies,  nos  volveremos 
personas  pacientes,  de  tal  manera  que  podremos  soportar 
el  mal  y devolverlo  en  bien.  Esto  es  lo  que  en  terminos 
biblicos  se  denomina  arrepentimiento. 

Y,  ?ha  dado  usted  el  paso  de  volverse  a Dios  dejando  a 
un  lado  todo  lo  que  puede  conducirlo  a ser  injusto?  Si  no 
se  ha  dado  cuenta  de  ello,  quiza  ahora  lo  descubra  y este 
listo  a dar  el  paso  de  un  cambio  en  su  actitud,  en  su 
manera  de  ser.  Pues  bien,  acuda  usted  al  mismo  Senor 
Jesucristo,  y en  palabras  sencillas,  como  estas,  digale: 
“Senor,  me  doy  cuenta  de  que  en  mi  condicion  actual  solo 
hago  el  mal.  Quiero  cambiar  mi  vida  y ser  otra  persona. 
Solo  con  tu  ayuda  podre  hacerlo.  Amen.” 

Si  usted  ha  dicho  estas  palabras  de  todo  corazon,  con 
sinceridad,  Dios  lo  ha  oido,  y ahora  mismo  restaurara  su 
vida.  Puede  cumplirse  la  promesa  que  trae  la  Palabra  de 
Dios:  “De  modo  que  si  alguno  esta  en  Cristo,  nueva 
criatura  es;  las  cosas  viejas  pasaron;  he  aqui  todas  son 
hechas  nuevas”  (2  Corintios  5:17). 
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The  Church's 
Calling 

by  Wilbert  R.  Shenk 


The  church’s  role  in  history  began  with  Jesus’  ascension 
and  will  end  with  His  coming  again.  In  this  era  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  God  is  calling  out  and  redeeming  a people 
for  Himself.  The  church  is  the  instrument  for  accomplish- 
ing this  purpose.  It  is  an  awesome  responsibility. 

Jesus,  the  Disciples  and  the  Great  Commission.  Luke 
reports  that  Jesus  was  with  the  disciples  between  His 
resurrection  and  ascension  forty  days.  The  Gospel  writers 
devote  scant  space  to  what  Jesus  said  and  did  during  this 
time.  We  are  told  that  Jesus  spent  time  with  the  disciples 
but  scarcely  anything  of  what  He  said  is  recorded.  Jesus 
did  two  things:  He  stabilized  the  faith  of  His  followers 
and  He  instructed  them  to  mobilize  for  action. 

Jesus  faced  a motley  and  unpromising  group  of  people. 
They  not  only  lacked  in  social  graces  and  standing;  far 
more  important,  in  spite  of  a long  period  of  close  associ- 
ation with  Him,  they  were  now  beset  with  doubts  and 
confusion  about  Jesus  Himself.  See  Matthew  28:17b; 
Mark  16:14;  Luke  24:33-35,  36-43;  John  20:24-29.  Under 
the  circumstances  it  might  have  seemed  reasonable  for 
Jesus  to  set  forth  once  and  for  all  a succinct  doctrinal 
statement  concerning  Himself  in  God  s plan.  Luke  reports 
instead  that  Jesus  reminded  the  disciples  that  Moses  and 
the  prophets  had  described  what  would  happen  to  Him: 
“That  the  Christ  should  suffer  and  on  the  third  day  rise 
from  the  dead,  and  that  repentance  and  forgiveness  of 
sins  should  be  preached  in  his  name  to  all  nations,  begin- 
ning from  Jerusalem.  You  are  witnesses  of  these  things 
(Luke  24:46b-48).  And  he  continued  teaching  them  about 
the  kingdom  of  God.  Acts  1:3. 

From  the  beginning  of  His  ministry,  Jesus  message 
centered  on  the  coming  kingdom  of  God.  Undoubtedly, 
this  theme  had  attracted  the  disciples  to  follow  Jesus.  By 
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this  time  they  were  frustrated.  Now  they  wanted  a “yes” 
or  “no”  answer:  “Lord,  will  you  at  this  time  restore  the 
kingdom  to  Israel?”  (Acts  1:6b).  The  answer  they  got  must 
have  seemed  like  another  evasion  of  the  issues,  but  their 
question  laid  bare  the  real  reason  for  their  misunder- 
standing. Jesus  did  indeed  answer  the  disciples,  but  they 
were  listening  for  another  set  of  words. 

The  disciples  anticipated  a national  salvation,  a restora- 
tion of  Israel’s  sovereignty.  This  hope,  held  out  by  the 
great  messianic  prophecies,  was  a reasonable  expectation. 
Jesus,,  however,  had  the  whole  world  in  view.  Mere  na- 
tional salvation  would  not  serve  the  divine  purpose.  The 
disciples  were  operating  on  the  basis  of  one  order  and 
Jesus  on  another. 

The  disciples  wanted  immediate  change.  The  presence 
of  the  Roman  occupation  daily  offended  Jewish  dignity. 
Salvation  now!  was  the  heart-cry  of  the  people.  Jesus  re- 
plied that  the  question  of  timing  was  one  God  alone  could 
answer.  In  the  meantime  there  would  be  the  way  of  the 
cross.  The  disciples  still  did  not  understand  that  the  medi- 
um was  the  message. 

The  disciples  expected  an  improved  lot  for  themselves. 
The  prophets  suggested  the  messianic  age  would  be  a time 
of  peace,  prosperity,  and  social  justice  such  as  had  never 
been  known  before.  The  actual  condition  of  society  amply 
confirmed  the  urgent  need  for  radical  change.  Jesus  in- 
deed held  out  hope  of  a new  order.  John’s  baptism  of 
water  was  to  be  replaced  by  baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Rather  than  confirming  full  status  in  the  prevailing  order, 
baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit  signified  incorporation  into  the 
new  creation,  with  new  goals  and  values. 

The  problem  for  the  disciples  was  that  this  kind  of 
kingdom  defied  conventional  logic.  In  fact,  Jesus  was  inti- 
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mating  that  the  kingdom  had  been  launched.  But  the 
beginning  was  inauspicious.  The  kingdom  held  out  no  hope 
of  a national  deliverance,  for  it  relied  on  the  way  of  suf- 
fering love.  Although  the  kingdom  was  supposed  to  have 
begun,  its  glorious  consummation  was  tied  to  some  uncer- 
tain future  time.  Rather  than  offering  an  early  improve- 
ment in  their  own  welfare,  Jesus  was  suggesting  self-sur- 
render and  self-giving  love. 

The  capstone  of  it  all  came  when  Jesus  commissioned 
His  disciples  to  take  precisely  this  message  to  all  the 
world:  “You  are  witnesses.’  But  it  was  a message  they 
only  partly  understood,  perhaps  only  halfheartedly  be- 
lieved, yet  certainly  could  not  be  ignored.  Fundamental  to 
all  else  was  the  example  of  Jesus  Himself.  Had  He  not 
personally  lived  by  the  pattern  of  the  kingdom  of  God? 
That  example  was  now  to  become  normative  for  all  who 
would  follow  Jesus.  John  reports  Jesus  as  saying,  “As  the 
Father  has  sent  me,  even  so  I send  you”  (20:21b). 

What  is  traditionally  termed  the  Great  Commission  is 
never  again  referred  to  in  Scripture  after  the  first  chapter 
of  Acts.  Yet  both  the  New  Testament  and  early  church 
history  show  that  the  first  generations  of  Christians  acted 
on  Jesus’  intentions:  witnessing  to  the  whole  world  in  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  concerning  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Later  Christian  history  demonstrates  how  difficult  it  is 
for  the  church  to  maintain  missionary  fervor  when  the 
gospel  is  domesticated  through  seeking  a national  salvation. 
Nor  are  we  motivated  to  preach  the  gospel  of  the  king- 
dom when  our  expectations  are  geared  only  to  the  short- 
range  improvement  of  human  life  — important  as  that  is. 

The  heart  of  the  evangelical  proclamation  is  the  kingdom 
of  God  which  means  nothing  short  of  the  new  creation  in 
Christ  Jesus.  This  does  have  immediate  implications  for 
all  disciples.  The  new  kingdom  has  come  and  is  coming; 
it  has  begun  but  awaits  completion. 

The  Church  and  the  Great  Commission.  The  impor- 
tance of  Jesus’  final  commission  to  His  disciples  has  not 
always  been  taken  seriously  by  the  church  — to  her 
peril  and  spiritual  detriment.  This  command  of  Jesus 
provides  a structure  and  strategy  that  is  normative  and 
binding  on  the  church. 

In  the  Great  Commission  Jesus  sent  the  church  to  the 
whole  world  until  the  end  of  time.  This  is  important  for 
several  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  Jesus  hereby  affirms 
the  world  as  the  object  of  God’s  love.  Human  nature  is 
fickle  — loving  the  lovely,  despising  the  undesirable;  cater- 
ing to  the  powerful,  putting  down  the  weak;  giving  measure 
for  measure.  The  church  in  her  humanity  has  often  been 
guilty  of  acting  in  these  human  ways.  Jesus  challenges  the 
church  to  view  the  world  as  God  views  it:  fallen,  sick, 
warring.  But  it  is  a world  comprised  of  people  with  the 
potential  for  becoming  part  of  the  new  creation.  Through 
this  commission  Jesus  said  to  the  church  that  she  is  to 
always  take  the  world  seriously,  even  making  the  ultimate 
sacrifice  on  the  world’s  behalf. 

Second,  the  church  is  not  the  proprietor  but  a steward 


of  the  gospel.  It  is  all  too  easy  for  Christians  to  be  pos- 
sessive of  the  good  news.  The  church  is  expendable  in 
the  service  of  the  gospel.  By  keeping  her  eyes  focused 
where  God  wants  them  — on  the  evangelical  task,  rather 
than  on  herself  — the  church  will  be  faithful  to  her  true 
nature,  and  God’s  grace  will  be  displayed  before  the 
world. 

A third  reason  why  the  Great  Commission  perspective 
is  important  is  that  only  in  this  way  will  the  church  con- 
tinue to  realize  the  full  potential  of  the  gospel.  Every 
civilization  known  in  history  has  had  a religion.  For  the 
most  part  these  religions  have  been  clan,  tribal,  or  na- 
tional religions.  Each  people  had  their  own  unique  reli- 
gion and  gods  and  expected  every  other  people  to  have 
their  own.  The  gospel  of  Jesus  cuts  across  this  view  by 
calling  into  the  new  creation  people  from  every  tribe, 
kindred,  and  tongue. 

Finally,  focusing  the  church’s  attention  on  the  whole 
world  encourages  her  to  keep  scanning  the  horizons  rath- 
er than  to  become  self-preoccupied. 

In  the  Great  Commission  along  with  addressing  the 
church  to  the  whole  world,  Jesus  addresses  the  whole 
church  to  the  world.  This  point  may  seem  superfluous 
in  a time  when  we  have  popularized  such  slogans  as  “The 
church  is  mission”  and  “Our  mission  is  one.”  Let  us  not 
forget  that  throughout  most  of  church  history  other  views 
have  prevailed. 

When  citizens  of  a certain  state  or  country  automatically 
are  baptized  as  babies  into  the  official  church,  this  has 
usually  led  to  only  nominal  commitment  on  the  part  of 
most  members.  This  does  not  mean  necessarily  there  will 
be  no  missionary  vision  in  that  church.  But  typically  the 
only  ways  of  sending  missions  from  such  churches  has  been 
by  government  sponsorship  and  financial  backing,  through 
voluntary  societies  such  as  monastic  orders  (for  Roman 
Catholics)  or  semiautonomous  missionary  agencies  (for 
Protestants).  Most  church  members  remain  uncommitted. 

No  such  distinction  is  allowed  in  the  New  Testament. 
Jesus  commissioned  all  His  disciples.  Membership  in  the 
fellowship  of  Jesus  Christ  means  to  be  associated  with 
His  mission.  The  church  dare  not  settle  for  any  other 
standard. 

Further,  the  church  is  most  faithful  to  her  own  nature 
when  she  is  the  most  alive  in  mission.  Jesus’  Great  Com- 
mission serves  as  a beacon  reminding  the  church  of  what 
her  business  is. 

In  giving  the  Great  Commission  Jesus  identified  the 
Holy  Spirit  as  the  principle  agent  of  mission.  It  is  quite 
possible  for  the  church  to  carry  out  missions  in  a legal- 
istic spirit:  without  genuine  love,  passion,  or  effectiveness. 
In  the  Acts  record  the  Holy  Spirit  is  clearly  the  dominant 
Actor  — setting  apart  and  sending  out  in  mission.  The 
early  church  did  not  need  repeatedly  to  appeal  to  the 
Great  Commission  either  for  authority  or  as  a spur  to 
mission.  The  Spirit  was  active  in  her  midst.  When  the 
church  is  enlivened  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  intention  of 
Jesus  embodied  in  the  Great  Commission  will  be  achieved. 
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Continuing  Implications  for  Today.  We  must  keep 
before  us  three  implications  stemming  from  the  Great 
Commission. 

1.  Every  generation  of  Christian  disciples  faces  a fresh 
missionary  challenge.  The  leaders  in  world  mission  who 
gathered  at  Edinburgh  in  1910  saw  the  challenge  “to 
evangelize  the  world  in  this  generation.”  They  did  not 
mistakenly  believe  they  would  once  and  for  all  save  the 
world.  But  with  great  courage  they  committed  themselves 
to  lead  the  church  of  their  generation  to  evangelize  the 


world.  This  is  the  singular  privilege  — and  responsibility 
— of  our  generation:  to  seize  the  moment  for  Christ. 

2.  Every  congregation  which  opens  itself  to  the  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  its  midst  can  expect  to  have  some  of 
its  members  called  and  sent.  This  should  be  a normal  ex- 
pectation. 

3.  If  the  church  respects  the  sovereignty  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  she  will  find  herself  continually  making  new  de- 
partures in  following  the  restless  energy  of  the  Spirit 
into  further  mission  challenges  and  opportunities.  ^ 


Redeeming  Our  Time 

by  Newton  L.  Gingrich 


Without  people  there  is  no  church.  Structure  and  pro- 
gram crumble  and  are  nonexistent  where  there  are  no 
people.  Redemption  is  a people  process.  God’s  works  are 
for  the  benefit  of  people. 

Within  our  brotherhood  we  have  people  of  all  ages. 
There  are  a multiplicity  of  occupations.  Even  as  a North 
American  brotherhood  we  represent  a variety  of  racial 
and  ethnic  backgrounds.  There  is  present  a wide  range  of 
educational  levels  and  interests.  Our  brotherhood  is 
richly  endowed  with  spiritual  insight.  We  have  known  a 
strong  heritage  of  family  life  and  a sense  of  Christian 
community.  We  have  been  provided  with  a wholesome 
theology  as  interpreted  by  our  Anabaptist  forefathers. 

At  the  same  time  there  are  challenges.  Are  we  able  to 
communicate  and  provide  the  climate  for  the  present 
generation  to  pursue  and  currently  apply  some  of  the 
uniqueness  of  our  faith  and  life?  Are  we  distinguishing 
the  form  from  the  essence?  The  latter  remains  but  the 
former  will  change.  An  urgent  need  is  for  us  to  discern 
anew  how  we  interpret  the  Scriptures.  Many  of  our  in- 
ternal struggles  and  differences  find  their  roots  in  that 
fact.  It  is  important  for  us  to  search  together  seeking 
truth. 

We  are  being  influenced  by  a shallow,  superficial,  and 
limited  concept  of  salvation  and  Christian  experience.  We 
need  to  continuously  be  probing  what  it  means  to  make 
Christianity  a part  of  one’s  whole  life  experience.  How 
do  the  spiritual  values  affect  our  decisions,  values,  life- 
style, and  relationships?  To  pursue  Christianity  in  those 
terms  is  new  for  many.  Can  we  be  of  help  as  a Menno- 
nite  brotherhood  within  and  without  the  fellowship? 

Another  concern  which  has  received  some  attention  in 
recent  years  but  requires  much  more  is  the  support  of 
pastors.  There  are  many  educators  and  administrators  in 
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society  in  general.  The  systems  they  work  in  provide  a 
wage  greater  than  the  church  can  provide  in  those  same 
areas.  However,  their  levels  of  support  become  a guide 
and  example  to  the  church  even  though  our  educators  and 
administrators  receive  only  one  third  or  three  quarters 
the  amount.  But  there  are  no  other  organizations  that 
have  pastors,  there  is  little  to  challenge  the  church  from 
the  outside  on  levels  of  pastoral  support.  Thus  the  church 
finds  itself  rising  to  the  challenge  of  increased  salaries 
for  educators  and  administrators,  but  not  for  pastors. 

Granted  some  of  us  pastors  may  not  have  been  deserv- 
ing of  very  much.  Others  have  served  in  situations  that 
did  not  warrant  larger  salaries.  However,  if  pastoral 
responsibility  is  as  important  as  most  people  claim  and  the 
gospel  as  significant  as  we  uphold,  then  more  attention 
needs  to  be  given  to  this  area  of  concern. 

We  are  also  challenged  to  become  more  directly  and 
personally  involved  with  the  ills  of  society.  Doing  so  would 
not  only  help  to  alleviate  the  injustices  and  bring  healing 
but  would  help  us  to  appreciate  the  Christian  faith  and 
community  more.  There  have  been  commendable  efforts 
to  meet  such  needs  internationally.  The  call  is  for  a 
greater  number  of  persons  to  become  involved.  The  call 
that  Isaiah  realized  is  with  us  too.  As  long  as  there  are 
people,  there  will  be  the  challenge  to  go  and  share.  Are 
we  doing  something  about  the  goal  set  at  Assembly  73 
of  finding  additional  volunteers  for  the  various  ministries 
of  the  church? 

How  responsibly  are  the  90,000  persons  within  over 
1,000  congregations  comprising  seventeen  conferences  and 
several  districts  and  united  into  five  regions  performing 
in  the  current  biennium  from  August  1973  to  1975?  Are 
we  being  open  to  allow  God  s working  in  our  midst?  I am 
thankful  for  the  many  good  things  happening  in  our 
brotherhood.  Let  us  rise  to  these  and  other  challenges 
and  continue  to  function  as  the  people  of  God.  ^ 
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Only  One  Voice 

by  Charles  B.  Shenk 


Japan’s  Lieutenant  Hiroo  Onoda  gave  thirty  years  of 
primitive  jungle  life  on  the  Philippine  island  of  Lubang 
because  he  believed  this  was  his  calling. 

Graduating  from  the  Nakano  Imperial  Army  Intelligence 
School,  Onoda  had  received  the  ultimate  in  military  in- 
doctrination and  training,  especially  for  spy  activities.  Just 
to  be  admitted  to  this  school  was  considered  an  extremely 
high  honor. 

Lieutenant  Onoda  left  for  the  Philippines  in  1944  with 
an  awesome  dedication  and  singleness  of  purpose.  The 
Bushido  spirit  had  control  of  Onoda.  This  drives  one  to 
absolute  faithfulness  to  duty,  doesn’t  bat  an  eye  at  self- 
sacrifice,  and  has  been  highly  revered  in  the  Japanese 
society.  He  wasn’t  carrying  with  him  a yearning  for  the 
day  he  would  return  to  Japan.  He  had  been  conditioned 
from  all  sides  to  see  death  in  battle  as  far  more  honor- 
able than  to  return  home  safely.  Even  Mother  Onoda’s 
last  words  to  him  were,  “Don’t  come  back  alive!” 

In  his  line  of  duty  Onoda  knew  only  one  command  and 
the  voice  of  only  one  commander.  His  superior  officer. 
Major  Taniguchi,  had  issued  these  orders:  “Continue  car- 
rying out  your  mission,  even  after  the  Japanese  army 
surrenders,  no  matter  what  happens.’’  The  lieutenant  was 
’ quite  aware  of  the  original  announcement  that  the  war 
was  over.  But  this  did  not  rescind  his  orders.  Through 
the  years  he  listened  to  Japanese  broadcasts  on  a transis- 
tor radio  which  meant  that  he  knew  what  was  going  on  in 
Japan.  But  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  his  orders  still 
stood. 

Last  year  a major  effort  was  made  by  the  Japanese  Wel- 
fare Ministry  to  rescue  this  soldier  still  on  duty.  Heli- 
copters called  for  his  surrender  through  leaflets  and 
loudspeakers.  Search  parties  were  sent  out  and  finally 
even  his  aged  father  was  carried  into  the  jungle  to  plead 
with  his  son  over  a loudspeaker  urging  him  to  come  home. 
Onoda  knew  about  all  these  efforts.  He  even  heard  his 
father  s voice.  But  all  this  did  not  constitute  for  him  a re- 
cision  of  his  orders. 

In  February  of  this  year  a young  Japanese  lad  named 
Suzuki  tramped  around  through  Lubang  hoping  to  make 
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personal  contact  with  the  straggler.  He  did.  The  two 
talked  all  night.  To  Suzuki  the  soldier  made  his  condition 
for  surrender  clear.  He  would  have  to  receive  a can- 
cellation of  orders  from  Major  Taniguchi.  On  March  9, 
former  Major  Taniguchi,  led  by  Suzuki,  found  Onoda. 
The  next  morning  Taniguchi  formally  read  to  Onoda  the 
same  Imperial  Army  order  issued  to  the  Japanese  army  in 
September  1945:  “As  of  this  moment,  all  officers  and  men 
under  this  command  shall  terminate  all  hostilities.” 
With  a bow  indicating  his  acknowledgment,  Onoda’s  war 
came  to  an  end. 

Watching  the  unfolding  of  this  incredible  drama  through 
Japanese  TV  and  newspapers  was  a tremendously  capti- 
vating experience  and,  in  the  end,  almost  exhausting 
emotionally:  the  search  for  Onoda;  his  being  found  by 
Suzuki;  Onoda  standing  stiffly  at  attention  while  receiving 
the  surrender  order  from  Taniguchi;  the  audience  with 
President  Marcos  of  the  Philippines;  the  trip  home  by 
special  jet;  record-breaking  welcome  at  Haneda  Airport; 
meetings  with  parents  and  families  of  his  lost  comrades. 

On  the  one  hand  you  could  say,  as  many  young  Japa- 
nese are  saying,  how  fanatical,  foolish,  pitiable!  But  on 
the  other  hand,  many  would  say  with  the  older  gentle- 
man in  the  barber  chair,  “What  amazing  potential  strength 
a man  has!”  and  then,  wistfully,  “But  there  are  no  men 
like  Onoda  around  anymore.” 

As  a Christian  I’m  moved  to  cry  “What  a gigantic  pity 
that  this  man  had  to  throw  away  thirty  years  of  his  life 
for  such  an  utterly  human  cause  and,  in  this  case,  for  a 
war  that  was  already  lost!” 

On  the  other  hand,  as  a confessed  follower  of  Jesus  as 
Lord,  I’m  compelled  to  ask,  “What  have  1 been  doing 
these  thirty  years?  How  does  my  faithfulness  to  His 
lordship  compare  to  the  faithfulness  of  Onoda  to  the  com- 
mand of  Taniguchi?”  Lieutenant  Onoda  responded  in 
obedience  to  only  one  voice.  How  many  voices  have 
caused  deviation  in  the  path  that  I have  walked? 

From  this  Japanese  soldier  of  Buddhist  and  State  Shinto 
background  I have  been  taught  a powerful  lesson  in  ab- 
solute faithfulness  and  personal  sacrifice.  Maybe  that’s 
why  following  the  drama  of  his  recovery  was  so  emotion- 
ally strenuous. 
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Convocation  on  the  Holy  Spirit  Plans 


church  news 


Plans  have  been  firmed  up  for  the  con- 
vocation on  the  Holy  Spirit,  May  24-27, 
at  the  Landis ville  Camp  Grounds  near 
Lancaster,  Pa.  This  conference.  Re- 
newal 74,  will  include  fifteen  seminars 
led  by  charismatic  Mennonites  from  a 
wide  variety  of  backgrounds. 

Mennonite  leaders  well  known  for  their 
ministry  will  give  the  major  evening 
addresses.  Scheduled  speakers  are:  Fred 
Augsburger,  Dan  Yutzy,  Nelson  Litwiller, 
and  Gerald  Derstine.  A ministers’  prayer 
breakfast  to  which  all  ministers  are  in- 
vited, will  have  Roy  Koch  as  speaker. 
The  breakfast  is  scheduled  for  Saturday 
morning  at  8:00  a.m.  on  the  campgrounds. 
Special  music  will  be  provided  by  groups 
and  individuals  as  well  as  by  a Mennonite 
Youth  Choir  of  100  young  people  from 
the  U.S.  and  Canada.  Renewal  74  will 
combine  study  and  celebration  with  ample 
opportunity  for  participation  in  praise 
and  prayer  groups.  Chartered  buses  are 
scheduled  from  as  far  away  as  Ontario 
and  Iowa. 

The  Mennonite  Church  is  experienc- 
ing spiritual  renewal  as  are  other  de- 
nominations. Since  it  is  new  to  them, 
some  Mennonite  churches  fail  to  under- 
stand the  charismatic  movement,  and,  as 
a result,  involved  Mennonites  sometimes 
have  gone  elsewhere  for  fellowship, 
guidance,  and  help  in  sorting  out  their 
feelings  — help  that  is  sometimes  ques- 
tionable from  a Mennonite  viewpoint. 
The  purpose  of  the  conference,  there- 
fore, is  to  bring  together  Mennonite 
leaders  to  guide  and  give  direction  to  the 
Holy  Spirit  movement  inside  the  Menno- 
nite Church  so  members  need  not  go 
elsewhere  for  information,  teaching, 
counseling,  and  receiving  and  to  utilize 
the  energy  of  the  movement  in  bringing 
renewal  and  spiritual  unity  to  the  church. 
The  sponsors  of  the  conference  are  min- 
isters and  lay  people  from  eight  Menno- 
nite conferences. 

A youth  choir,  in  charge  of  Glenn 
Leaman  and  David  Rohrer,  from  Lan- 
caster, will  lead  the  evening  worship 
services.  Young  people  wishing  to  sing 
in  this  choir  should  contact  Glenn  Lea- 
man,  9 Mayfield  Drive,  Leola,  Pa.,  17540 
for  information  or  to  obtain  cassette 
tapes  of  recorded  songs  the  choir  will  be 


singing.  Groups  are  meeting  now  in  vari- 
ous places  to  practice  the  songs. 

Sunday  morning  all  speakers  and 
teachers  will  be  ministering  in  various 
Mennonite  churches  throughout  the 
Lancaster  area. 

All  pertinent  information  regarding 
facilities,  expenses,  tapes,  and  any  oth- 
er part  of  the  program  can  be  obtained 
by  writing  Renewal  74,  Box  53,  Landis- 
ville.  Pa.  17538,  or  call:  (717)  393-6385 
(for  lodging)  after  4:00  p.m.  For  other 
information,  call  (717)  733-3242  or  (212) 
294-5443.  After  May  20,  call  (717)  898- 
7244  (for  those  who  have  a brochure,  this 
is  a correction).  — Martin  L.  Bender 

Peace  Church  Organized 
at  Clearwater-Largo,  Fla. 

The  Peace  Mennonite  Church  was 
organized  officially  on  Sunday,  Apr.  21, 
at  the  home  of  Paul  and  Feme  Yoder, 
2162  Dell  Ave.,  Clearwater,  Fla. 

Bishop  Martin  Lehman,  of  Tampa,  Fla., 
representing  the  Southeast  Convention 
of  Region  V of  the  Mennonite  Church, 
met  with  the  charter  membership  group 
and  received  eleven  persons  by  letters 
of  transfer  into  membership. 

Pastor  Nelson  E.  Kauffman  then 
baptized  a teenage  girl  and  received  her 
as  a charter  member.  He  then  gave  op- 
portunity for  others  to  become  charter 
members  by  statement  of  intent.  A 
father,  speaking  for  his  wife  and  three 
children,  expressed  their  unity  with  the 
new  congregation  and  desire  to  become 
charter  members. 

This  new  congregation  is  to  serve  per- 
sons living  from  north  St.  Petersburg  to 
Clearwater,  and  beyond,  while  the  First 
Mennonite  Church  in  south  St.  Peters- 
burg will  serve  persons  living  in  that  area. 
The  impetus  for  this  new  congregation 
came  from  Tuttle  Avenue  and  other 
Mennonite  churches  in  the  Sarasota  area. 

The  procedure  for  the  new  congre- 
gation to  become  a member  of  the  South- 
east Convention  was  explained  by  Bish- 
op Lehman.  Following  this,  action  was 
taken  by  the  congregation  to  appoint 
acting  pastor  Nelson  E.  Kauffman  and 
congregational  chairman  Paul  Yoder  as 


delegates  to  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Convention  meeting  at  Lakewood 
Retreat.  Previously  the  following  were 
elected  to  the  board  of  trustees  for  the 
new  congregation:  Paul  Yoder,  chrmn., 
Enos  Delp,  treas.,  and  Arlene  Weaver, 
secy. 

The  congregation  including  eight 
visitors  then  shared  in  reading  a Cove- 
nant of  Faith  prepared  for  the  occasion, 
and  shared  in  the  Lord’s  Supper.  All 
also  participated  in  reading  a “cove- 
nant of  brotherhood”  before  sharing  in  a 
foot  washing  service.  The  congregation 
plans  to  meet  biweekly  in  homes  until 
September  1974  when  a meeting  place 
will  be  rented  and  Sunday  services 
with  Sunday  school  will  begin.  It  is 
planned  that  the  congregation  will  have 
an  aggressive  program  of  evangelism. 

Persons  from  the  northern  areas  of  the 
brotherhood  who  plan  to  spend  a season 
in  Florida  are  cordially  invited  to  consider 
the  Clearwater-Largo  area,  and  to  share 
in  the  worship  and  work  of  the  Peace 
Mennonite  Church.  — Nelson  E.  Kauffman. 

Homecoming  in  Delaware 

The  Greenwood  Mennonite  Church,  in 
a series  of  Eastertime  meetings,  cele- 
brated its  sixtieth  anniversary  homecoming 
this  year.  George  R.  Brunk,  dean  of 
Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary  (EMS),  served 
as  special  guest  speaker.  The  recently 
completed  book,  With  Eyes  of  Faith,  a his- 
tory of  the  Greenwood  Mennonite  com- 
munity by  Harold  Huber,  sociology  profes- 
sor at  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  was 
introduced. 

In  1914,  the  first  Mennonite  settlers  in 
southern  Delaware,  many  of  them  having 
come  from  southwestern  Pennsylvania  and 
from  Maryland  (the  Grantsville  — Springs 
area),  began  meeting  in  homes  for  weekly, 
worship.  In  1920  the  first  church  building, 
a simple  white  frame  structure,  was 
erected.  In  1947  the  present  church  build- 
ing was  dedicated,  and  a new  wing,  com- 
pleted in  1971,  has  been  added  since. 

In  1928,  Greenwood  Mennonite  School 
was  hastily  founded  when  several  Menno- 
nite students  were  suspended  from  the 
local  public  school  for  their  refusal  to  sa- 
lute the  American  flag.  GMS  is  today  the 
oldest  continually  operating  Christian 
day  school  in  the  Mennonite  Church. 

“The  early  families  were  deeply 
dedicated  to  building  a church  for  Christ, 
Laban  Swartzentruber,  member  of  the 
anniversary  planning  committee  and 
sponsor  of  the  history  With  Eyes  of  Faith, 
said.  “The  mission  spirit  was  very  strong 
in  the  early  years.”  He  recalls  that  many 
ministers  and  missionaries  were  sent  out 
by  the  Greenwood  Mennonite  Church 
throughout  the  years  to  do  pioneer  work 
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because  God  cares 
God’s  people  care 

God  cares.  The  Bible  says  he  cares. 
His  redemptive  acts  show  He  cares. 
We  who  have  experienced  His  life  and  His  Spirit 

affirm  that  He  cares. 
Because  God  cares  He  sent  Jesus.  Jesus  cared, 
and  in  turn,  sent  His  followers  to  care  and  to  love 
so  that  all  people  may  know  that  God  cares. 
Because  God  cares  we  experience  real  life 
with  Him  and  with  each  other. 
We  then  become  the  channels 
through  whom  God  reaches  out  in  grace  and  concern. 

Because  God  cares  we  care. 
His  caring  motivates,  compels,  guides,  empowers. 

We  follow,  seeking  to  express 
to  the  full  that  love  for  all  persons. 

We  are  God's  care  force. 
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CARING  IN  1973 


1.  Mennonites  in  Japan,  Indonesia 
and  India  will  be  speaking  to  their 
brothers  and  sisters  in  North  America 
through  three  motion  pictures  photo- 
graphed in  September  and  October 
by  Ken  Anderson  Films  for  cooper- 
ating Mennonite  agencies,  including 
MBM  Overseas  Missions.  2.  "My 
confidence  in  Christianity  as  clothes 
which  I can  wear  has  been 
renewed,”  a student 
said  after  participating  in 
the  8th  summer  graduate 
seminar  sponsored  by 
Mennonite  Student  Services. 
3.  Adrian,  Oscar,  Gloria, 
Gilbert  and  Roy  Perez 
traveled  with  their  parents 
to  tell  the  story  of  their  Los 
Angeles  church  fellowship, 
one  of  the  emerging 
congregations  to  which 
Home  Missions  relates  through 
Southwest  Conference.  4.  The  Board 
of  Mennonite  Home  for  the  Aged, 
Rittman,  Ohio,  recommended  that  the 
home's  program  be  phased  out  in 
1974  after  it  became  apparent  that 
new  Ohio  state  laws  would  make 
continued  operation  economically  un- 
feasible. Rittman  was  the  first  Health 
and  Welfare  institution,  established 
early  in  1900.  5.  Ed  Riddick  spoke 
on  "The  Nature  of  the  Church"  at  an 
April  consultation  of  brown,  black 
and  white  Mennonites  called  by  Mi- 
nority Ministries  Council.  Find- 
ings of  the  summary  panel  observed 
that  the  Mennonite  Church  in  North 
America  is  becoming  a multi-ethnic 
brotherhood:  "We  need  to  more  fully 
appropriate  the  richness  of  this  cul- 
tural pluralism  within  the  body  of 
Christ."  6.  Mennonite  Broadcasts 
recognized  Heart  to  Heart  speaker 
Ella  May  Miller  for  15  years  of  service 
to  homemakers.  Heart  to  Heart  broad- 
casts were  heard  on  187  stations. 

7.  Darrel  Arrow  Top,  a Blackfeet 
Indian  child,  found  a warm  place 
at  The  Way  Youth  Center  opened  by 
Relief  and  Service  as  part  of  a new 
voluntary  service  unit  in  Browning, 
Montana. 


"We  feel  God's  spirit 
working  among  us,"  says 
Anna  Marie  Kurtz,  a nurse 
in  Ghana,  who  tells  of  a 
flu  epidemic  which  almost 
doubled  the  usual  daily 
100  patients  at  the 
Amasaman  clinic. 


When  Mennonite  Disaster 
Service  volunteers  helped 
Hannibal,  Missouri, 
residents  clean  up  after 
the  April  flood  they  met 
John  Bell  whose  boat  store 
had  been  under  water. 
John's  appreciation  for 
MDS  help  was  stated 
simply:  "These  fellows 
can't  be  beat!" 


In  September  church 
elder  Dora  Gehman  and 
others  from  Prairie  Street 
Mennonite  Church  in 
Elkhart,  Indiana,  joined 
forces  with  VS  orientees 
and  tackled  three  bushels 
of  pears  donated  to  the 
VS  center  by  Maynard 
Good,  a Prairie 
Street  farmer. 


"Christian  service,  voluntary  serv- 
vice,  mission  work,  or  call  it  what 
you  will,  begins  at  home  — right  at 
our  own  doorstep,  right  in  our  own 
hearts.  We  talk  about  part-time  or 
full-time  Christian  service.  I can 
hardly  think  that  there  is  such  a thing 
as  part-time  service.  We  are  either 
in  full-time  or  we  are  not  in  service 
at  all,"  wrote  Roman  Stutzman  in  a 
1955  agape.  Christ's  call  to  dis- 
cipleship  is  not  limited  to  one  or  two 
years  of  our  lives.  It  involves  for  all 
of  us  a daily  sharing  of  ourselves  — 
the  word  made  flesh. 

On  Valentine's  Day  in  Buckeye, 
Arizona,  the  little  girls  in  club  at  the 
voluntary  service  unit  made  a valen- 
tine book  for  Lloyd,  an  elderly  man 
who  lived  next  door.  It  was  a small 
gesture.  The  girls  themselves  did  not 
fully  comprehend  it.  They  sguirmed 
and  giggled  while  Mary  Jo  explained 
the  verse  from  I John  3:18  that  she 
had  written  on  front  of  the  valentine. 

"Our  love  must  not  be  just  words 
and  talk.  It  must  show  itself  in  action." 
Lloyd  read  the  verse  and  received 
the  book  thankfully.  For  all  its  oozing 
paste  and  gaudy  color,  the  message 
of  the  valentine  came  through.  They 
had  made  something  and  given  it 
away.  The  experience  brought  strange 
new  feeling  to  the  children  — a trace 
of  "I  care." 


In  northern  Argentina,  the  Indian 
congregation  in  Barrio  Toba,  Saenz 
Pena,  built  a worship  center  in  No- 
vember. Three  Mennonite  families  as- 
sist some  60  Toba  congregations  of 
the  United  Evangelical  Church  with 
Scripture  translation,  Bible  teaching, 
and  counseling.  Missionaries  have 
been  in  the  Chaco  for  nearly  30 
years,  yet  the  Tobas  rarely  talk  about 
Mennonite  identity. 


When  Mennonite  missionaries  first 
entered  Japan  in  1949  the  country 
was  recovering  from  defeat  in  war. 
Shintoism,  the  national  religion,  had 
been  discredited.  Many  Japanese 
were  open  to  consider  carefully  the 
claims  of  Jesus  Christ.  Missionaries 
were  welcome;  Mennonite  Board 
workers  located  in  rural  Hokkaido, 
the  northern  island  frontier. 

Japan  has  changed  in  25  years. 
From  a defeated,  demoralized,  poor 
country,  Japan  has  emerged  as  an 
economic  super  power  with  a gross 
national  product  exceeded  only  by 
the  USA  and  the  USSR.  But  material 
success  has  contributed  to  a secu- 
laristic  self-sufficiency  which  makes 
Christian  church  building  difficult. 

We  praise  God  for  consecrated 
national  pastors  now  serving  congre- 
gations planted  and  nurtured  first  by 
missionaries.  Many  of  these  Japanese 
leaders  have  studied  at  Eastern  Hok- 
kaido Bible  School  in  Obihiro.  Di- 
rector Takio  Tanase  (standing)  re- 
ceived a master's  degree  in  religious 
education  from  Goshen  Biblical  Sem- 
inary in  1972.  He  spent  three  years 
in  North  America  to  study  Anabaptist 
theology  and  to  visit  Mennonite  con- 
gregations. 


In  1969  the  Japan  Mennonite  Church 
commissioned  the  Hiroshi  Kaneko 
family  to  work  with  the  Japan  division 
of  radio  station  HCJB  in  Quito,  Ecua- 
dor. The  Kanekos  returned  to  Japan 
in  mid- 1973  for  furlough,  reporting 
back  to  their  senders  how  God  is 
working  in  Latin  America.  Japanese 
Mennonites  hope  this  partnership  in 
mission  beyond  Japan  can  continue. 
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The  old  man  and  the  boy  ply  the 
Jumna  River  to  its  confluence  with 
the  Ganges  River.  They  operate  a 
river  taxi.  These  rivers  are  considered 
the  two  most  sacred  rivers  in  India, 
where  all  rivers  are  considered  sacred. 

Bathing  in  the  river  is  a sacred 
ritual.  Throwing  flowers  on  the  river 
forms  a religious  act.  The  ashes  or 
bodies  of  the  dead  are  offered  to 
the  river  for  burial. 

God’s  care  is  more  than  a 
sacred  place. 

He  cares  for  two  individuals. 
It  appears  as  though  neither  the 


man  nor  the  boy  should  be  rowing 
alone.  The  man’s  hands  are  sure.  He 
is  relaxed,  composed,  but  what  is 
his  endurance?  The  boy  rows  with  his 
whole  body.  God  cares  about  them. 
The  church  in  India  cares. 

We  care.  Why? 

God  provided  a new  creation  in 
Christ  Jesus.  The  Gospel  of  Jesus 
calls  into  the  new  creation  people 
from  every  tribe,  kindred  and 
tongue.  His  love  is  universal. 

He  comes  to  people. 

As  the  Father  has  sent  me,  even 
so  I send  you”  (John  20:21b). 


in  mission 
because  He  cares 


"It  seems  like  everyone  around 
here  lately  wants  to  be  a Christian." 
Ten-year-old  Tim  Burbank's  offhand 
comment  to  his  mother  and  dad  one 
day  last  winter  pinpoints  the  goal  of 
mission:  to  invite  persons  to  follow 
Christ's  way  and  to  participate  in 
His  family. 

Tim's  parents,  Bertha  and  Naswood 
Burbank,  wrote  from  Chinle,  Arizona, 
in  December,  that  conversions  in  the 
Black  Mountain  Church  represent  a 
breakthrough  of  the  Holy  Spirit  into 
the  lives  of  persons  for  whom  this 
Navaho  congregation  has  prayed  and 
witnessed  for  years. 

Sharing  the  Good  News  by  demon- 
strating God's  care  and  love  in  Jesus 
Christ,  and  by  planting  and  building 
the  church  as  we  go  — toward  fulfill- 
ing this  twofold  objective  during  1973 
the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
channeled  Mennonite  Church  re- 
sources in  varying  ways  in  many 
places  throughout  the  world: 

• reports  from  Ghana,  Puerto  Rico, 
Japan  and  Bolivia  indicate  that  new 
outreach  and  evangelism  continues 
to  be  the  primary  focus  of  mission 
overseas. 

• a Schowalter  Villa  resident  said, 
“I  would  rather  live  here  than  in  any 
other  place  in  the  world." 

• the  first  ten  graduates  of  the  Al- 
adura  seminary  in  Lagos,  Nigeria, 
where  B.  Charles  (pictured)  and 
Grace  Hostetter  are  assisting  the 
Church  of  the  Lord  (Aladura),  fill 
significant  places  in  church  leader- 
ship since  their  June  graduation. 

• a young  Indiana  lifer  was  released 
from  prison  within  48  hours  after 
a friend's  home  congregation  had 
prayed. 

• plans  for  Bible  study  materials  in 
Spanish  to  be  developed  with  Board 
of  Congregational  Ministries  and 
Mennonite  Publishing  House  were 
launched  as  a result  of  a Spanish 
church  workers  retreat  in  South 
Texas. 

• an  Ohio  YMCA  official  wrote  after 
a VSer  completed  her  assignment  in 
Toledo,  "Thank  you  and  members  of 
the  Mennonite  Church  for  having  the 
wisdom  to  use  your  resources  to  make 


a Mary  Clemens  possible  for  us." 

• a television  director  in  Denver  said 
that  the  TV  spots  You’re  OK  and 
You’re  Loved  were  some  of  the  most 
outstanding  religious  spots  he  has 
received. 

• missionaries  in  Israel  face  both 
anguish  and  opportunity  following 
the  October  Middle  Eastern  war  as 
they  see  new  openness  emerging  be- 
tween Jews  and  Arab  Christians. 

• an  agitated  student  at  the  Inter- 
Varsity  missionary  convention  in  Ur- 
bana  wondered  whether  she  could 
have  a demon  exorcised  rather  than 
listening  to  a discussion  on  demon- 
ology. 

• the  fifth  annual  Minority  Ministries 
Council  meeting  moved  to  integrate 
minority  interests  more  completely 
into  churchwide  program. 

• overseas  mission  associate  Dennis 
Byler,  a citizen  of  both  the  U.S.A.  and 
Argentina,  informed  Argentine  au- 
thorities he  could  not  cooperate  with 
military  conscription,  thereby  giving 
witness  to  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

Whether  it  emerges  from  an  in- 
dividual program  division  — health 
and  welfare,  home  missions,  Men- 
nonite Broadcasts,  Minority  Minis- 
tries Council,  overseas  missions,  re- 
lief and  service,  or  student  services 
— or  some  combination  of  divisions, 
every  project,  program,  or  relation- 
ship roots  into  one  eternal  spring  of 
living  water:  God's  love  in  Jesus 
Christ.  For  that  reason  we  say  we  are 
in  mission  because  He  cares. 


emonstrating  God's  care  and 
love  is  a people  to  people  thing, 
a person  to  person  operation. 
"One  cannot  read  the  letters  which 
come  from  our  overseas  locations," 
Carl  Kreider  says,  "without  receiving 
a clear  indication  of  the  way  in  which 
Mennonite  missionaries  have  sur- 
rendered themselves  to  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  their  lives 
and  their  work."  Workers  serving 
with  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
have  developed  an  identification  with 
churches  and  Christians  of  different 
backgrounds  and  perspectives  as  well 


as  persons  who  do  not  profess  faith 
in  Christ.  With  a kind  of  committed 
flexibility,  they  have  sought  to  be- 
come servants  of  their  fellowmen  in 
ways  which  reflect  the  same  dynamic 
vitality  as  Jesus  Christ  himself. 

Ralph  and  Genevieve  Buckwalter 
report  unusual  blessings  springing 
from  a weekend  retreat  in  Japan.  The 
30  participants  came  from  the  Ko- 
inonia  Center  witness  in  Asahigawa 
and  the  Good  Hour  Coffee  House 
ministry  in  Sapporo.  "Both  Christians 
and  not-yet-Christians  were  involved, 
eager  to  share  around  the  theme  En- 
counter, Living  with  Christ  To- 
day. In  reality  we  experienced  re- 
newing and  life  transforming  en- 
counter with  the  living  Christ.  One 
young  man  gave  his  life  to  Jesus  in 
a definite  act  of  believing  faith  for 
the  first  time.  Others  moved  from 
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doubts  about  the  existence  of  God 
to  awareness  that  He  is  here!  The 
most  moving  part  of  the  whole  ex- 
perience came  with  the  closing  com- 
munion and  feet  washing  celebra- 
tion." 

Responses  from  the  Christian  com- 
munity in  Israel  to  the  Middle  East- 
ern October  war  took  various  forms, 
Florence  and  Roy  Kreider  indicate. 
"Within  neighborhoods  there  was  im- 
mediate assistance  hauling  supplies 
to  community  stores,  volunteer  labor 
to  enable  public  services  to  keep 
running,  service  to  first-aid  stations, 
hospitals  and  clinics.  Donations  of 
blood  and  of  funds  to  assist  casualties 
continued  throughout  the  long  month. 
Of  special  significance  was  the  vol- 
unteer leadership  by  Christian  Arabs 
in  fund  collection  and  administration. 
Thus  amid  agonizing  reappraisal  in 


Jewish-Christian  relations  as  a result 
of  another  tragic  war,  a new  open- 
ness in  relationship  is  emerging  be- 
tween Jews  and  Arab  Christians  with- 
in Israel  as  a sign  of  new  hope." 

Frank  Byler  shares  his  experience 
in  Uruguay.  'T  have  experienced  a 
union  and  communion  with  other  dis- 
ciples previously  unknown.  It  is  not  a 
union  that  depends  on  organizational 
bonds  but  rather  on  brotherhood  re- 
lationships in  congregational  experi- 
ences. As  a result  I have  had  oppor- 
tunity to  preach  some  thirty  times 
this  year  in  and  around  Montevideo 
in  Baptist,  Pentecostal,  Plymouth 
Brethren,  Methodist  and  Mennonite 
Brethren  congregations.  These  were 
not  special  meetings,  but  regular  con- 
gregational services  where  I was 
simply  accepted  as  a brother.  This 
has  been  thrilling." 


Personal  caring  marks  our  mission 
in  North  America  as  well.  During 
Urbana  '73  Mennonite  representa- 
tives had  many  opportunities  around 
the  clock  for  caring  encounters  with 
young  people  who  had  special  needs, 
or  who  were  asking  guestions  about 
the  Christian  faith,  war  and  peace, 
Christian  community,  or  Mennonite 
lifestyle.  Some  contacts  continue  by 
correspondence.  One  angry  young 
man,  a new  Christian,  was  disturbed 
because  he  felt  that  the  invitation  to 
become  Christian  was  an  invitation 
to  return  to  middle-class  society  and 
values.  A young  couple  soon  going 
to  Africa  as  missionaries  wanted  to 
know  about  Christian  involvement  in 
the  military  before  Constantine.  An 
agitated  girl  wanted  help  with  her 
fear  that  she  was  overtaken  by  a 
demon. 

Because  He  cares  more  than  100 
concerned  persons  participate  in 
weekly  group  visits  in  midwestern 
prisons.  One  inmate  testified,  "Re- 
cently I was  denied  parole.  I was 
disappointed  but  not  bitter  as  I had 
been  after  previous  denials.  This  year 
I am  experiencing  a happy  Christmas 
the  first  time  since  I came  to  prison 
because  through  our  outmate  friends 
I came  to  know  that  I mean  some- 
thing to  God." 

Ten  years  ago  Gary,  a young  lifer, 
turned  himself  over  to  God.  He  testi- 
fied that  he  was  more  free  behind 
bars  than  he  ever  was  outside  prison. 
But  God's  care  went  further.  Last 
year  his  parents  helped  him  return 
to  court  for  reconsideration  but  the 
court  delayed  its  verdict.  In  the  mean- 
time a friend  was  released  and  wel- 
comed home  by  his  church  with  a 
reception.  During  the  reception  par- 
ticipants joined  hands  and  prayed  for 
Gary.  Within  48  hours  he,  too,  was 
free. 

VSer  Miriam  Kennel  shares  this 
witness:  "One  of  the  high  school  girls 
I have  been  working  with  became  a 
Christian  several  weeks  ago.  To  me 
it  is  just  the  beginning,  for  now  she 
needs  to  know  what  it  means  to  live 
being  a Christian.  That  is  what  we 
are  actually  here  for  and  we  are  all 
trying  to  keep  that  our  highest  prior- 
ity in  each  of  our  specific  job  as- 
signments." 

Pastoral  care  in  the  Lebanon,  Ore- 
gon, Community  Hospital  means  min- 
istry to  the  whole  person,  according 
to  Chaplain  Donald  King.  "We  seek 
to  work  as  a team  to  maintain  good 
relationships  and  a broad  understand- 
ing of  people  and  their  problems. 
Hospitalization  gives  persons  time  to 
think.  Many  decide  in  the  hospital 
to  make  a change  in  their  lives.  A 
depressed  75-year-old  widow  called 


for  me,  'I  have  backslid  for  many 
years.  My  husband  wouldn't  go  to 
church,  so  I stayed  with  him.  He  died 
a few  months  ago.  Now  I want  to 
come  back  to  God  again.'  Personal, 
family  and  marriage  counseling  often 
accompany  hospitalization." 


j D aithful  demonstration  of  God's 
care  and  love  moves  naturally 
to  planting  the  church  of  Christ 
as  we  go.  Laurence  Horst  writes:  "We 
have  enjoyed  growth  in  the  Ghana 
Mennonite  Church  again  this  year. 
The  Lord  has  given  us  67  new  mem- 
bers since  our  August  annual  con- 
ference. Our  policy  for  church  growth 
is  that  we  will  not  enter  communities 
where  another  church  is  already  shar- 
ing Christ;  we  are  striving  to  win 
non-Christians.  The  Lord  has  blessed 
us  with  a new  congregation  at  Ed- 
winase  inaugurated  in  November  with 
the  baptism  of  14  young  people." 

The  Puerto  Rico  Mennonite  Church 
has  been  consolidating  its  resources 
and  efforts  in  nurturing  the  congre- 
gations and  in  supporting  the  insti- 
tutions established  during  the  past 
two  decades.  In  the  past  year  there 
have  been  gratifying  developments  in 
new  outreach.  Gladys  Widmer,  who 
returned  to  Puerto  Rico  in  October 
after  furlough,  is  making  new  con- 
tacts, establishing  Bible  study  groups, 
and  giving  support  to  emergence  of 
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a Mennonite  fellowship  in  Ponce,  a 
city  on  the  southern  coast.  On  the 
northern  side  of  the  island,  new  con- 
gregation building  efforts  also  are 
taking  place  in  the  San  Juan  area. 
The  Summit  Hills  congregation  has 
followed  some  of  its  members  into 
new  urbanizations  in  greater  San 
Juan,  and  the  conference  has  com- 
missioned two  national  leaders,  Jose 
Maria  Ortiz  and  Angel  Luis  Miranda, 
to  locate  with  their  families  in  the 
new  areas.  Jose  reports,  "Initial  re- 
sponse is  beyond  expectation." 

The  year  1974  marks  the  75th 
anniversary  of  Mennonite  mission  ef- 
fort in  India.  Through  the  years  over 
150  missionaries  have  served  in  Ma- 
dhya Pradesh,  Bihar,  Woodstock  and 
Yeotmal.  Strong  national  churches 
with  nearly  2,500  members  have  as- 
sumed leadership  with  North  Ameri- 
can workers  sent  only  for  special 
tasks  as  reguested  by  the  Indian 
church.  After  describing  many 
changes  she  has  observed  in  India 
since  1949,  Blanche  Sell  adds,  "In 
the  midst  of  all  this  change  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  working.  In  unexpected  situ- 
ations and  places  people  are  be- 
lieving. Small  groups  are  building 
churches.  When  the  Balod  church 
broke  ground  for  its  house  of  worship 
the  loud  cheer  of  our  100  voices, 
'VICTORY  TO  JESUS  CHRIST'  pro- 
claimed not  withdrawal  but  new  life. 
The  Lord  continues  to  build  His 
Church!" 
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Eroad  objectives,  then,  provide 
direction  and  discipline  for  our 
continuing  involvement  in  mis- 
sion. Program,  projects  and  relation- 
ships are  constantly  subjected  to  con- 
scious evaluation  so  refinement  and 
development  may  happen.  From  year 
to  year  field  efforts  increase  in  vitality 
and  dynamic,  even  as  they  become 
less  patterned  or  institutional.  A large 
caring  corps  totaling  1,879,  with  a 
high  degree  of  sensitivity,  awareness 
and  training,  now  reflect  in  their  per- 
spectives and  work  Mennonite  mis- 
sion policies  which  began  to  emerge 
in  the  late  1940's. 

All  of  us  serving  with  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  appreciate  signifi- 
cant and  ongoing  brotherhood  part- 
nership. A number  of  programs  in- 
creased in  participation  last  year. 
Others  declined  because  of  internal 
adjustments,  end  of  the  United  States 
draft,  the  generally  unsettled  eco- 
nomic and  social  situations  in  North 
America,  and  increased  commitment 
to  local  mission.  We  do  not  sense  that 
these  adjustments  have  come  because 
the  constituency  has  lost  its  mission- 
ary vision,  or  because  it  disapproves 
of  program.  Inflation  has  had  serious 
impact  on  our  outreach  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  Yet  in  all  of  this,  we 
believe  that  Christ's  church  contin- 
ues to  move  forward  in  her  mission 
and  that  we  also  share  in  that  for- 
ward movement.  We  do  so  because 
He  cares. 
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WHERE  WE  GOT  OUR  BUDGET  MONEY 


1973-74 


Year  ending  January  31 


Congregational  and  personal 
contributions 

Emergency  and  designated 
contributions 

Other  income,  including  VS  unit 
earnings  and  endowments 

Total 


$2,365,255 

569,441 

770,089 

$3,704,785 


WHERE  OUR  BUDGET  MONEY  WENT 

Audiovisual 
Health  and  Welfare 
Home  Missions 
Mennonite  Broadcasts 
Mennonite  Central  Committee 
Minority  Ministries 
Overseas  Missions 
Relief  and  Service 
Student  Services 

Service  Departments 
(not  allocated) 

Total  (budgeted  funds) 

Allocated  to  emergency  and 
designated  projects 

Unallocated  emergency  and 
designated 


$ 26,026 
64,627 
278,734 
536,740 
225,000 
215,630 
983,587 
899,248 
39,759 
18,271 


$3,287,622 

295,115 

122,048 

$3,704,785 


Comparative  figures  for  1972-73  are  not  included  since  they  only 
cover  a 10-month  period  because  of  a change  in  fiscal  year. 
Complete  financial  and  auditors  reports  available  upon  request. 


Good  news.  You  gave  $2,365,255  in  1973  toward  planned 
program.  Contributions  fell  $40,690  short  of  budget;  however,  with 
$30,000  allocated  from  estate  funds,  $4,209  from  endowment  earnings, 
and  a beginning  balance  of  $963,  a $5,517  remaining  deficit  in  the 
General  Fund  is  being  carried  over  in  this  year's  budget. 

Contributions  in  1973-74  averaged  $3.36  less  than  the  $38  per 
member  on  which  the  budget  was  based.  The  1974  budget 
is  based  on  an  average  of  $40  per  member  — an  average  Sunday's 
offering  for  some  families  with  two  incomes. 

The  good  news  of  this  report  is  that  giving  is  increasing; 
yet  the  needs  also  continue  to  increase.  Inflation,  new  programs 
waiting  for  funds,  deflated  currencies  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada,  cost  of 
living  salary  adjustments  for  staff  — not  only  the  need  is  there 
but  also  opportunities.  You  are  witnesses,  Jesus  told  His 
disciples,  identifying  the  church's  calling.  We  are  thankful  for 
your  partnership  in  this  witness. 


catch  a plane.  He  looked  at  his  watch.  77I7d  better 
hurry,  or  I will  be  late/7  he  said.  He  began  to  run. 


A boy  was  putting  a puzzle 
together  on  the  floor.  The  man 
did  not  see  the  little  boy. 


He  stomped  smack  in  the  middle  of 

the  puzzle.  The  pieces  flew  in  every  direction. 


/7Oops/7  said  the  man. 

The  man  looked  at  the 
little  boy.  He  looked 
at  his  watch. 


7/That  looks  like  a fine 
puzzle/7  he  said.  77I  will 
help  you  put  it  together.77 

The  man  set  his  briefcase 
on  the  floor. 


He  got  down  on  his  knees  beside  the  little 
boy  and  began  to  gather  up  the  pieces. 

The  little  boy  and  the  man  put  the  puzzle 
together.  "This  is  one  of  the  nicest  puzzles 
I7ve  ever  seen/7  said  the  man. 


The  little  boy  grabbed  the  man's 
hand  and  looked  into  his  face. 
"Are  you  Jesus?"  asked  the 

little  boy. 

The  man  smiled  and  patted  the 
little  boy  on  the  shoulder. 

Then  he  picked  up  his  briefcase 
and  walked  briskly  away. 


When  the  little  boy's  mother  returned 
she  found  him  sitting  on  the  suitcase 
beside  the  puzzle. 

"Are  you  finished  with  the  puzzle 
already?"  she  asked. 

"Yes,"  said  the  little  boy. 

"Jesus  helped.  He  stopped  and  we 
did  it  together." 


After  that  whenever  the 
little  boy  sang  "Jesus  Loves 
Me''  he  thought  of  the 
man  who  helped  with 
the  puzzle.  All  over 
the  world  there  are 
children  singing  "Jesus 
Loves  Me"  in  many 
different  languages  and 
thinking  of  the  times 
that  Jesus  stopped 
because  He  cared. 


Shant  Kumar  from  India 
sings  in  Hindi: 

Yishoi  mujMo 

Karta  pyar 


Carmen  and  her 
friends  from  Argentina 
sing  in  Spanish: 

Sr  me  ama 


Sammy  and  Greg 
from  Buckeye,  Arizona, 
sing  in  English: 

Yes  Jesus 

loves  me 


Kofi  from  Ghana 
sings  in  Twi: 


l 


do 


me 


Gyani  from  Nepal 
sings  in  Nepalese: 


4 C T5pJ  'SJ7T 


We  who  serve  with  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  around  the  world 
experience  excitement  and  fulfill- 
ment as  participants  in  God's  care 
force.  Although  our  daily  routine 
is  often  filled  with  detail,  tough 
decisions  and  occasional  darkness, 
we  recognize  God's  hand  at  work 
as  we  review  the  past  year.  In  some 
ways  we  are  treading  through 
troubled  waters  in  our  world  these 
days.  Yet  because  we  know  He 


cares,  we  continue  to  press  forward 
prayerfully,  quietly,  simply, 
confidently  — committing  our  lives 
and  our  ways  unto  Him  who  not 
only  leads  but  through  His  Spirit 
provides  the  resources  we  need 
as  His  people. 
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in  other  parts  of  Delaware,  in  Georgia,  and 
in  other  places. 

Laban’s  wife,  Nanna,  is  one  of  t'he  four 
persons  who  attended  the  weekend  cele- 
bration and  who  was  also  present  at  the 
historic  first  meeting  of  the  Conservative 
Mennonite  Church  in  Greenwood  sixty 
years  ago.  Nanna  Swartzentruber  was  born 
a Bender,  and  her  sisters  Amelia  (Swartz- 
entruber) and  Lucy  (Beachy)  and  her 
brother  Nevin  Bender  were  the  three 
others  who  took  part  in  the  first  meeting 
on  Sunday,  Jan.  4,  1914.  In  1915,  Laban 
and  his  brother  Milton  Swartzentruber, 
Orie  Bawel,  and  John  Embleton  came  to 
Greenwood,  and  have  been  in  or  close 
to  the  community  since  then  and  helped 
to  represent  the  “old-timers”  at  the  an- 
niversary meetings. 


Nevin  Bender,  long-time  member  of  the 
Conservative  Conference  Board,  served  for 
forty-two  years  as  pastor  of  the  Green- 
wood Mennonite  Church  through  periods 
of  growth,  strife,  and  outreach.  Eli 
Swartzentruber  (1893-1973),  described  by 
those  who  knew  him  as  a peaceable  and 
saintly  man,  also  faithfully  nurtured  the 
church  as  pastor  for  forty  years.  Today 
the  ministers  at  Greenwood  are  John 
Mishler  (also  bishop)  and  Mark  Swartzen- 
truber. 

Nevin  Bender  faced  an  unsympathetic 
county  school  board  in  1928  to  defend  the 
Mennonite  children  who  refused  to  pay 
homage  to  the  “emblem  of  war,”  the  flag. 
The  state  education  authority  ruled  that 
no  exceptions  were  to  be  made;  expul- 
sion should  follow  suspension  if  the 
children  continued  to  refuse.  In  three  days’ 
time  the  church  basement  was  converted 
into  a classroom,  with  makeshift  benches 
and  desks,  where  Bender  served  as  teach- 
er for  several  years.  Today,  in  a new 
school  building  erected  in  1958,  GMS  en- 
rolls about  120  pupils  in  grades  1 through 
10. 

George  Brunk,  speaking  to  audiences  of 
between  400  and  500  persons,  with 
visitors  from  at  least  ten  states,  gave  the 
larger  perspective  of  Anabaptist  history, 
and  beyond  that,  the  life  of  the  early 
church.  Brunk  stressed  in  his  look  back  the 
evangelistic  fervor  of  the  early  Ana- 
baptists. 


On  Easter  Sunday  moring,  a 6:00  a.m. 
service  was  held  with  singing  in  German 
and  English,  a simple  acting-out  of  the 
women  finding  the  empty  tomb,  while  the 
fog  rose  without  permitting  a glimpse  of 
the  sun. 

But  later  in  the  day  the  clouds  lifted 
and  the  sun  shone  gloriously  on  the  final 
day  of  the  homecoming  weekend:  a time 
of  reunion,  worship,  and  remembering. 
Those  who  could  recall  the  early  days  of 
the  Greenwood  Mennonite  Church  spoke 
of  the  spirit  of  freedom  of  sharing  and 
the  joyful  willingness  to  learn  and  to 
serve  that  characterized  the  church  of  that 
time. 

But  the  weekend  was  also  a time  for 
looking  forward:  to  further  growth  in 
membership,  outreach  in  the  community. 


expansion  of  the  school.  It  was  a time  for 
assessing  the  future  in  light  of  the  past. 

For  those  interested  in  further  details 
of  the  eventful  history  of  the  Greenwood 
Mennonite  community,  the  book  With  Eyes 
of  Faith  will  be  available  early  this  sum- 
mer and  can  be  ordered  from  Laban 
Swartzentruber,  R.D.  1,  Greenwood,  Del. 
19950  at  $7.50  per  copy  (postage  and 
handling  included). 

Above  the  speaker’s  podium  at  the  front 
of  the  church  hung  a banner  with  the 
motto  of  the  weekend:  “For  ye  all  are 
the  children  of  God  by  faith  in  Christ 
Jesus  (Gal.  3:26).  This  is  the  heart  of 
what  the  history  of  the  Greenwood 
Mennonites  is  about.  The  vision  of  what 
it  means  to  be  the  children  of  God  is  alive 
in  Greenwood.  Speaking  of  the  Greenwood 
Mennonite  Church,  Brunk  said,  “It  has 
succeeded  in  preserving  separation  from 
the  world  and  at  the  same  time  a vital 
spiritual  warmth  — something  which  is 
rare.”  — J.  D.  Stahl 

Pike  to  Celebrate 
Centennial  in  Elida 

Pike  Mennonite  Church,  in  Elida,  Ohio, 
will  observe  its  100th  anniversary  during 
a week  of  celebration,  Aug.  4-11.  Speak- 
ers for  the  week  include  Kenneth  G. 
Good,  pastor  at  the  Warwick  River  Menno- 
nite Church,  Newport  News,  Va.,  and 
Myron  Augsburger,  president  of  Eastern 


Mennonite  College. 

Noteworthy  in  the  history  of  the  area 
churches,  including  Salem,  Central,  and 
Pike,  is  that,  according  to  James  Lehman, 
EMC  historian,  80  ministers  have  come 
from  these  churches  either  to  serve  locally 
or  the  church  at  large.  Of  the  80,  40 
counted  the  Pike  Mennonite  Church  as 
their  home.  More  unusual  is  that  in  the 
131-year  history  of  Mennonites  in  Elida, 
the  combined  total  membership  has  never 
exceeded  400. 

Included  in  the  list  of  ministers  are 
such  names  as  John  M.  Brenneman,  J.  M. 
Shenk,  J.  B.  Smith,  B.  B.  King,  Lawrence 
and  Kenneth  Brunk,  the  Augsburger 
brothers  — Fred,  Don,  Myron,  and  Dave  — 
and  many  others. 

Another  historical  note  — Mennonite 
General  Conference  was  organized  at 
Pike  in  1898. 

Plans  are  being  made  to  have  as  many 
of  the  ordained  “sons’  of  the  congrega- 
tion present  for  the  last  two  days  of  the 
celebration  (Aug.  10  and  11)  as  possible. 

Present  membership  of  the  congregation 
is  85.  Kenneth  Benner  serves  as  pastor. 
For  further  information,  write  to  the  pastor 
at  708  Sunnydale  Ave.,  Elida,  Ohio  45807, 
or  call  (419)331-7256. 


Heinrichs  Appointed 
Secy.,  NYS  Fellowship 


(Left  to  right)  Newton  Gingrich,  moderator  of 
General  Assembly;  Michael  Zehr,  president  of 
executive  committee  of  N.Y.  State  Fellowship; 
Menno  Heinrichs  and  Ellen  Heinrichs. 

Menno  Heinrichs  of  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  was 
commissioned  as  the  executive  secretary 
of  the  New  York  State  Fellowship  of  the 
Mennonite  Church  during  the  regular 
delegates’  meeting  held  on  Mar.  9 at  the 
Trinity  Episcopal  Church  at  Fayetteville, 
N.Y.  He  is  the  first  full-time  represen- 
tative of  the  Fellowship. 

Newton  Gingrich  of  Tavistock,  Ont., 
moderator  of  the  General  Assembly,  as- 
sisted with  the  commissioning  service. 

Menno  and  his  wife,  Ellen,  have  lived 
in  Syracuse  for  10  years.  He  resigned  on 
Feb.  1 from  his  position  with  the  Carrier 
Corporation  of  Syracuse. 

The  Heinrichs  have  three  children. 
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Media  Council 
Looks  Ahead 

Mennonites  working  in  church-related 
radio,  TV,  drama,  film,  and  print  media 
considered  the  theme  “Communication: 
Confrontation  and  Compassion”  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  Mennonite  Council  on 
Mass  Communications  on  Apr.  18  and  19. 
The  Council  is  an  inter-Mennonite  con- 
sultation on  the  use  of  mass  media  for 
Christian  communication. 

In  the  business  session  participants 
voted  to  continue  a modified  organiza- 
tion; approved  an  operating  budget  of 
$2,150;  authorized  the  executive  committee 
to  revise  membership  fee  schedules  re- 
lated to  the  size  of  organizations;  re- 
elected as  secretary-treasurer,  Robert 
Hostetter,  Hesston,  Kan.;  elected  as  chair- 
man, David  Thompson,  Harrisonburg,  Va. ; 
vice-chairman,  Waldo  Neufeld,  Winnipeg, 
Man.;  fourth  member,  David  Hostetler, 
Scottdale,  Pa.  Fifty  persons  were  present. 

In  the  opening  devotional,  Charles 
Hamilton,  media  director  for  the  Christian 
Church  (Disciples  of  Christ),  said  many  peo- 
ple have  placidly  accepted  someone  else’s 
faith  “and  let  it  go  at  that.”  The  vital 
experience  of  faith  for  one  generation 
then  becomes  merely  an  inheritance  for 
the  next  and  more  of  a nuisance  for 
succeeding  generations,  he  said. 

Keith  L.  Reinhard,  senior  vice-presi- 
dent of  Needham,  Harper  & Steers  Ad- 
vertising, Chicago,  111.,  told  communicators 
to  “listen  before  you  speak.”  Unless  com- 
municators find  a relevant  truth  there 
will  be  no  attention  given  to  their  mes- 
sage. He  defined,  communication  as  getting 
the  message  through,  while  persuasion 
involves  changing  people’s  minds,  he  said. 

C.  Norman  Kraus,  director  of  the  Cen- 
ter for  Christian  Discipleship  at  Goshen 
(Ind.)  College,  speaking  on  "Communica- 
tion and  Compassion”  said  that  the 
major  problem  of  the  church  has  been  a 
basic  failure  to  communicate.  “More 
persuasion  techniques  are  not  needed  in 
communicating  the  gospel,”  he  said. 

A Christian  stance  of  compassion  in 
communication  is  to  confess,  persuade,  and 
share,  he  said,  likening  it  to  compassion 
shown  in  sending  out  the  70.  Luke 
10:9.  The  70  were  instructed  first  to  eat 
with  those  who  welcomed  them  (attitude), 
then  heal  the  sick  (action),  and  then  pro- 
claim the  kingdom  of  God  (announcement). 

Developments,  production  techniques, 
and  use  possibilities  in  broadcast  media, 
film,  and  drama  were  highlighted  in  work- 
shops. The  group  viewed  and  discussed 
the  ABC  film.  Go  Ask  Alice,  a 15-year-old’s 
diary  account  of  life  with  and  without 
drugs. 

The  question  of  whether  Mennonite 
Council  on  Mass  Communication  has 
served  its  purpose  was  faced  in  the  busi- 


ness session.  One  person  suggested  the 
council  had  served  its  function  in  getting 
Mennonite  broadcasters  together  in  inter- 
Mennonite  program  relationships.  It  has 
served  a good  function  in  providing  a plat- 
form for  broadcast,  film,  drama,  and  print 
people  to  share,  he  said,  but  in  recent 
years  few  pastors  have  responded  to  the 
media  assistance  and  educational  focus  of 
annual  workshops.  More  intensive  profes- 
sional encounters  are  needed,  he  stated, 
in  the  motion  to  disband  the  Council 
and  meet  in  ad  hoc  interest  groups.  The 
motion  was  defeated. 

In  its  place  the  group  approved  a mo- 
tion to  hold  a general  communications 
meeting,  similar  to  the  first  day’s  sessions. 
The  executive  committee  will  give  leader- 
ship to  planning  the  general  session  and 
coordinate  arrangements,  but  not  plan 
activities  for  the  various  media  areas. 
Leaders  in  these  areas  will  be  invited  to 
plan  seminars  or  other  special  interest 
activities  adjacent  to  the  larger  meeting. 

“We  want  to  listen  to  pastors,”  Dave 
Whitermore  kept  reminding  the  group. 
Some  of  the  listening  is  happening  at 
church  meetings  and  conferences,  although 
the  group  wanted  to  see  pastors  and  other 
interested  persons  in  the  annual  meeting 
area  involved  in  the  sessions.  Media 
groups  will  determine  with  the  executive 
committee  and  pastors  ways  to  facilitate 
mutual  interest  sharing. 

Location  for  the  Council’s  1975  meeting 
is  yet  to  be  decided.  — John  Bender 

Mission  Board  Plans 
Office  Move 

A home  office  location  move  for  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions  was  approved  by 
the  Board’s  directors’  meeting  here  on 
Apr.  26. 

The  Board  authorized  development  of 
office  facilities  in  part  of  the  building 
formerly  operated  as  Hotel  Elkhart  in 
downtown  Elkhart,  Ind.  The  nine-story 
hotel  was  recently  donated  to  the  Mission 
Board  by  the  former  owners,  a group  of 
local  businessmen,  for  charitable  use  as  a 
residential  retirement  center  and  pos- 
sible church  office  complex. 

Retirement  center  plans  call  for  living 
units  to  accommodate  approximately  100 
persons.  The  retirement  program  and 
building  management  responsibility  is  be- 
ing carried  by  Greencroft,  Inc.,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  one  of  the  Board’s  health  and  wel- 
fare subsidiaries.  Gene  Yoder  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  the  yet-to-be- 
named  program  by  Greencroft.  Commer- 
cial offices  on  the  ground  floor  and  other 
church  offices  may  also  locate  here. 

Growth  in  Mission  Board  program  be- 
tween 1955  and  1962  led  to  office  ex- 
pansion into  dwellings  located  adjacent 
to  the  original  missions  office  built  at  1711 


Prairie  St.  in  1915.  The  1711.  building 
and  four-unit  apartment  now  used  for 
offices  may  be  retained,  said  H.  Ernest 
Bennett,  secretary.  The  five  remaining 
buildings  can  be  sold  as  dwellings. 

Major  renovation  of  the  entire  hotel 
building  will  begin  this  month.  The  struc- 
ture is  of  concrete  floor  and  pillar  con- 
struction, allowing  floor-by-floor  flexibility 
in  placement  of  walls  or  open  areas.  The 
building  is  fireproof. 

The  Board  of  Directors  reviewed  various 
possibilities  for  developing  an  adequate 
long-term  office  facility.  Renovation  of  two 
floors  of  Hotel  Elkhart  seemed  to  be  the 
least  costly  option  for  an  integrated, 
flexible  office.  No  timetable  has  yet  been 
set  for  renovation  and  occupancy. 

In  other  business  the  Board  exten- 
sively reviewed  program  and  budget.  They 
approved  a 1974-75  budget  from  projected 
contributions  of  $2,594,855.  The  contribu- 
tions budget  is  based  on  an  average  ask- 
ing of  $40  per  member  in  the  Board’s 
supporting  constituency  in  the  U.S.  and 
Canada.  With  VS  unit  earnings,  endow- 
ments, Mennonite  Broadcasts  sales,  estate 
fund  allocations,  and  other  resources  the 
planned  disbursement  budget  for  1974- 
75  totals  $3,656,075. 

The  Revival  of  a Witness 

The  approaching  450th  anniversary 
of  the  origin  of  the  Anabaptists  in 
Switzerland  in  1975  and  the  present 
Centennial  of  the  Mennonites  that  came 
from  Pennsylvania,  Russia,  West  Prussia, 
and  Poland  to  the  prairie  states  and 
provinces  gives  us  many  reasons  to  check 
into  the  essence  of  our  faith. 

One  of  the  best  sources  of  information 
in  this  matter  is  contained  in  the  thou- 
sand-page Martyrs  Mirror,  first  published 
over  300  years  ago.  The  Martyrs  Mirror 
was  first  published  in  English  in  1837 
in  Lancaster,  Pa.  A second  English  edition 
came  out  in  England  in  1853,  and  a third 
appeared  in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  in  1886.  This 
translation  has  been  published  by  Herald 
Press  since  1938  and  is  currently  available 
at  $15.75.  It  has  sold  about  10,000  copies 
since  1951. 

From  time  to  time  efforts  were  made 
to  make  this  classical  book  of  Anabaptist 
martyrdom  and  witness  available  in  an 
abbreviated  form  in  the  German  lan- 
guage. This  was  done  without  making 
full  use  of  the  unusual  etchings  by  Jan 
Luyken,  which  speak  more  convincingly 
than  words.  Now  a digest  of  the  illus- 
trated Martyrs  Mirror  on  48  pages  in  a 
very  attractive  form  has  been  published. 
Over  forty  etchings  illustrating  the  wit- 
ness of  the  martyrs  accompanied  by  the 
text  lifted  from  the  Martyrs  Mirror  give 
a vivid  impression  of  the  life,  faith,  and 
witness  unto  death  of  the  Anabaptists 
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willing  to  undergo  a baptism  with  the 
Spirit  of  God  and  the  water  baptism  and 
to  seal  their  faith  as  an  ultimate  witness 
in  a blood  baptism. 

The  introduction  and  conclusion  as 
well  as  the  aids  to  further  reading  writ- 
ten by  Cornelius  Krahn  are  helpful  for 
those  who  seek  additional  information  in 
this  matter.  Originally  the  major  part  of 
this  publication  appeared  as  an  issue  of 
Mennonite  Life  (April  1967).  The  edition 
was  sold  out  in  a short  time.  As  a re- 
sponse to  the  many  requests  it  has  now 
been  reprinted  in  an  enlarged  and  im- 
proved edition  by  Bethel  College,  North 
Newton,  Kansas  67117.  The  price  is 
$1.75. 

Araguacema: 

Arrivals,  Departures 

New  people  have  recently  joined  the 
mission,  church,  and  community  scene  in 
Araguacema,  Brazil,  reported  John  and 
Isabelle  Blough,  self-supporting  agricul- 
tural workers  in  this  interior  area  of 
northwestern  Brazil.  The  Bloughs  wrote 
of  the  comings  and  goings  of  persons 
during  recent  weeks. 

Several  weeks  ago  we  were  very  hap- 
py to  see  Teodoro  and  Susie  Penner 
and  family  return  from  southern  Brazil 
to  work  with  us  here  again.  My  brother 
Dave  Hartzler  and  his  family  stayed  with 
us  for  a week.  We  were  saddened  re- 
cently when  the  Bob  Gerber  family  left 
us  for  furlough. 

Two  new  teachers  for  Escola  Menno 
Simons  also  arrived  in  February.  Eliza- 
beth and  Briggett  are  also  new  and  are 
working  as  nurses  in  the  clinic  with  the 
new  doctor  who  arrived  in  January  fresh 
from  medical  school. 

Reginaldo,  12  years  old,  arrived  on 
Sunday,  Mar.  17,  to  live  at  our  place 
while  he  is  attending  school.  His  home 
is  more  interior  than  we  are  and  there 
are  others  like  him  who  need  places  to 
stay  while  they  study  and  work. 

On  a recent  Sunday  the  missionary 
family  had  a potluck  dinner  as  a farewell 
for  Bob  Gerbers  and  a welcome  for  all 
the  new  ones.  Portuguese  seemed  the 
most  common  language. 

Isabelle  shared  a glimpse  of  life  dur- 
ing a recent  week:  “If  Mrs.  Noah  had 
known  about  dryers  I am  sure  she  would 
have  been  happy  for  one.  I used  the 
nice  half  day  to  wash  and  a day  and  a 
half  wishfully  hoping  for  sunshine  before 
filling  the  house  with  lines  of  wet  clothes. 
To  help  warm  up  the  place  I baked 
cookies,  roasted  corn,  and  tried  to  dry 
clothes  in  the  oven  warmer. 

“John  is  still  hoping  to  plant  more 
sweet  potatoes  and  pasture  besides  the 
pumpkins,  beans,  rice,  and  peanuts  that 
he  and  his  two  helpers  planted.” 


Forty- five  Eastern  Mennonite  College 
students  spent  the  week  of  Apr.  14  assist- 
ing with  cleanup  operations  in  tornado- 
stricken  Alabama. 

Working  under  the  direction  of  Menno- 
nite Disaster  Service,  the  EMC  group 
cleared  debris  from  fields  in  a rural  area 
near  Huntsville  where  three  successive 
tornadoes  had  destroyed  many  farms  and 
left  18  persons  dead. 

The  students  were  lodged  in  the 
community  school  — the  men  in  the 
junior  high  gymnasium  and  the  women 
in  the  home  economics  building  — and 
meals  were  provided  by  local  churches. 

“The  local  people  were  friendly  and 
hospitable  and  appreciative  of  our  help,” 
reported  sophomore  Mace  Hilton. 

An  appearance  by  the  group  at  a special 
high  school  assembly  one  day  brought 
a standing  ovation  and  numerous  requests 
to  work  alongside  the  college  students. 
“The  principal  excused  45  high  school 
students  from  classes  so  that  they  could 
pair  up  with  each  one  of  us  in  the 


The  summer  camp  for  families  with  a 
retarded  person  at  Laurelville  is  scheduled 
for  July  7-13.  Parents  and  their  pastors 
are  urged  to  attend.  Activities  are  planned 
for  the  handicapped.  Their  brothers  and 
sisters  will  be  engaged  in  programs  suited 
to  their  age.  Some  scholarships  are  avail- 
able. A seminar  on  retardation  is  arranged 
for  July  12,  13.  Write  to  Laurelville  Men- 
nonite Church  Center,  Route  5,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Pa.  15666,  for  further  informa- 
tion, or  call  (412)423-2056. 

Seventeenth  annual  missionary  and 
inspirational  song  service  will  be  held  at 
the  Columbia  Mennonite  Church,  Colum- 
bia, Pa.,  May  19.  J.  Otis  Yoder  serves  as 
instructor  and  James  Horst  and  John  O. 
Yoder  are  the  song  leaders. 

The  Christian  Business  Men’s  Retreat 
has  been  scheduled  for  July  13-17  at 
Spruce  Lake  Retreat,  Canadensis,  Pa. 
Sponsored  by  the  Clayton  Kratz  Fellow- 
ship, the  Retreat  will  concentrate  on 
“Spiritual  Priorities”  as  the  theme. 
Guest  speakers  are  Peter  Wiebe,  pastor  of 
the  Oak  Grove  Mennonite  Church,  Smith- 
ville,  Ohio,  and  Noah  Kolb,  pastor  of  the 
Pottstown  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church. 

The  Mennonite  Church  has  received 
two  grants  totaling  $3,510  from  The 
Schowalter  Foundation  at  Newton,  Kan. 
The  first  grant  of  $1,000  is  for  the  Meet- 
inghouse Project  which  is  a joint  quarterly 


EMC  students  (1.  to  r.)  Dan  Weaver,  Bill 
Hochstetler,  and  Dana  Keener  assist  a local 
man  in  clearing  debris  from  a field  near  the 
Tennessee- Alabama  line. 


work,”  said  freshman  Carol  Schrock. 

The  Alabama  project  has  met  with  con- 
siderable enthusiasm  from  students,  the 
EMC  administration,  and  MDS  officials. 


edition  of  the  Gospel  Herald  and  The 
Mennonite.  The  second  grant  of  $2,510  is 
for  student  aid  at  the  Goshen  Biblical 
Seminary,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Froh  Community  Home,  Sturgis,  Mich., 
is  planning  to  double  in  size  with  the 
addition  of  a 70-bed  facility.  An  architect 
is  working  on  the  project  and  the  com- 
munity is  in  the  process  of  raising  funds. 
The  Home  is  administered  by  the  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
through  its  health  and  welfare  office. 

A communion  service  at  Christ’s 
“empty  tomb”  and  a fish  dinner  and  boat 
ride  on  the  Lake  of  Galilee  were  among 
the  highlights  of  a recent  Eastern  Menno- 
nite College-sponsored  “Biblical  Studies  in 
Bible  Lands”  tour.  The  13-day  Easter 
excursion  took  the  185  participants  by 
jet  to  Greece,  where  they  boarded  a cruise 
ship  that  touched  ports  in  Greece, 
Turkey,  Lebanon,  Israel,  and  Cyprus. 

Vincent  Krabill  has  been  chosen  an 
Outstanding  Educator  of  America  for  1974, 
according  to  Laban  Peachey,  president  of 
Hesston  College.  Nominated  earlier  this 
year,  Krabill  was  selected  for  this  honor 
on  the  basis  of  his  professional  and  civic 
achievements.  Outstanding  Educators  of 
America  is  an  annual  awards  program 
honoring  distinguished  men  and  women 
for  their  exceptional  service,  achievements, 
and  leadership  in  the  field  of  education. 
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Each  year,  those  chosen  Outstanding  Edu- 
cators are  featured  in  the  national  awards 
volume  — Outstanding  Educators  of 
America. 

Married  couples  are  needed  now  to 
fill  Voluntary  Service  openings  in  Bucks 
County,  Pa.,  and  Walsenburg,  Colo.  In 
Bucks  County  a House  Management 
team  will  supervise  and  maintain  the 
day-to-day  operations  of  Treehouse,  a 
residence  program  for  recent  adult  offen- 
ders. “They  must  be  a warm,  friendly, 
and  concerned  couple  with  the  capacity 
to  relate  effectively  to  others,”  said  east- 
ern regional  VS  director  Dennis  Clemmer. 
The  Treehouse  assignment  is  for  a couple 
only  and  does  not  involve  a VS  unit.  At 
Walsenburg  similar  qualifications  are 
sought  in  a couple  who  will  work  as  com- 
munity workers,  involving  clubs,  recreation, 
and  part-time  counseling  at  Lathrop 
Boys  Camp.  Industrial  arts  and  nurs- 
ing openings  are  an  additional  possibility. 
“Help  the  Word  become  flesh,”  urged 
placement  office  personnel.  For  more 
information,  contact  John  Lehman,  Menno- 
nite  Board  of  Missions,  Box  370,  Elkhart, 
Ind.  46514. 


VSers  Laura  Lawson  and  Connie  Bachman  of 
Peoria,  III.,  capture  the  spirit  of  the  music  at 
the  April  in-service  retreat  in  North  Carolina. 

Forty-nine  Voluntary  Service  workers 
met  at  Merriwood  Christian  Camp  in 
Winston-Salem,  N.C.,  Apr.  19  to  22  for 
an  in-service  retreat  sponsored  by  Men- 
nonite  Board  of  Missions.  Two  units  from 
Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and 
Charities,  Salunga,  Pa.,  joined  the  six  MBM 
units  for  the  retreat  which  focused  on  in- 
terpersonal relationships  within  the  VS 
unit.  Leading  workshops  during  the  week- 
end was  Daryl  Garber,  director  of  the 
Department  of  Consultation-Education 
sponsored  by  the  Lancaster  County  (Pa.) 
Office  of  Mental  Health  and  Mental 
Retardation.  Daryl  s introduction  to  trans- 
actional analysis  was  followed  up  by  a 
study  of  the  Book  of  James  led  by  John 
Eby,  professor  of  sociology  at  Eastern 
Mennonite  College,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


“Brazil  is  a beautiful  and  diversified 
country  and  I’m  only  glad  that  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  makes  pos- 
sible service  opportunities  in  such  places,” 
said  Overseas  Missions  Associate  Larry 
Beckler.  Larry  teaches  social  science  and 
physical  education  at  Bandeirante  School 
in  Ceres,  Goias,  Brazil.  Marcia  Yoder,  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  overseas  associate 
teaching  at  the  International  School  in 
Curitiba,  Brazil,  wrote  that  her  biggest 
disappointment  “is  that  I don’t  know  too 
many  Brazilians  yet.  But  Marcia  con- 
tinues to  take  Portuguese  language 
study  seriously.  “I’m  still  taking  Portu- 
guese classes  twice  a week.  In  January 
I spent  three  weeks  in  Campinas  in 
intensive  study.  I now  understand  a lot 
more  Portuguese  than  I can  speak,  but 
being  around  English-speakers  all  day  in 
school  means  I don’t  practice  as  I should.” 
John  Friesen,  Naini,  India,  reported  that 
his  assignment  as  North  India  regional 
secretary  for  the  Leprosy  Mission  is  shift- 
ing from  counseling  hospital  administra- 
tors to  promoting  leprosy  ministry  among 
the  Indian  churches.  “Hopefully  this 
will  offer  creative  opportunity  for  Gene- 
vieve as  well  since  I anticipate  our  mail 
order’  business  will  increase  greatly.  We 
do  need  the  support  of  praying  friends 
as  we  step  into  this  added  dimension  of 
work.  It  will  involve  a good  bit  of  speak- 
ing, writing  letters,  and  trying  to  interpret 
what  it  means  to  be  the  church  amid 
suffering  and  need.  The  Friesens  have 
served  with  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
in  India  since  1939. 

Goshen  College  faculty  participated  in 
a two-day  workshop,  Apr.  24,  25,  during 
the  school’s  spring  break  to  become 
acquainted  with  teaching  Humane  Studies 
courses,  part  of  the  new  college  curriculum 
in  the  fall.  James  Davis,  an  associate  pro- 
fessor of  higher  education  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Denver,  and  Daniel  Hess,  of 
Goshen  College,  led  the  workshop  held  in 
the  college  Good  Library.  The  Humane 
Studies  program  at  Goshen  College  is  a 
new  general  education  curriculum  which 
will  go  into  effect  in  the  1974-75  school 
year. 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  will  hold 
its  56th  annual  commencement  exercises 
at  4:00  p.m.  on  May  19  on  the  front 
lawn  of  the  campus.  The  231  candidates 
for  graduation  include  12  seminary  stu- 
dents, 172  four-year  graduates  receiving 
degrees  in  May,  32  four-year  August 
graduates,  and  15  persons  who  will  receive 
two-year  diplomas.  Carl  Kreider,  professor 
of  economics  at  Goshen  (Ind.)  College,  will 
deliver  the  keynote  address.  Seniors  have 
elected  John  W.  Eby,  chairman  of  EMC’s 
sociology  department,  to  keynote  the 
baccalaureate  and  commissioning  service 
at  10:00  a.m.  on  May  19  on  the  front 
lawn  of  the  campus.  From  1:30  to  3:15 


Sunday,  President  and  Mrs.  Myron  S. 
Augsburger  and  faculty  will  meet  seniors 
and  their  parents  at  a tea  at  the  Augs- 
burger home. 

Three  baptismal  services  were  held  in 
the  Migori,  Kenya,  area  in  the  latter  part 
of  February.  Seventeen  persons  were 
baptized  at  the  Nyangwayo  Church,  which 
has  a fellowship  of  approximately  60  per- 
sons. Eleven  persons  were  baptized  at 
the  Bande  Church,  which  numbers  approx- 
imately 40  people.  Three  were  baptized 
in  an  outdoor  service  at  Kabuto,  where 
there  is  no  church  building  yet.  This  was 
the  first  baptismal  service  for  the  Kabuto 
group,  which  numbers  about  15.  Each 
church  group  also  held  a child  consecra- 
tion service  in  connection  with  the  baptis- 
mal service. 

Arlene  Kreider  left  the  U.S.  on  Apr. 
25,  to  arrive  in  Ethiopia  on  Apr.  27.  She 
plans  to  continue  her  work  in  the  Menno 
Bookstore  in  Addis  Ababa. 

Richard  Kauffman  left  the  U.S.  on  Apr. 
26  to  begin  a thirty-month  term  of  Vol- 
untary Service  in  La  Ceiba,  Honduras. 

Bishop  Zedekia  Kisare  and  Treasur- 
er Salmon  Buteng’e  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  of  Tanzania  returned  to  Musoma, 
Tanzania,  on  Apr.  29.  They  spent  nearly 
six  weeks  in  the  States  participating  in 
Eastern  Board  involvements  and  serving 
as  resource  persons  to  church  groups. 

An  audience  of  at  least  3,600  persons 
at  the  Shirati,  Tanzania,  hospital,  dispen- 
sary, local  schools,  and  several  church 
gatherings  have  heard  health  lectures 
and  seen  demonstrations  in  a recent 
three-month  period,  according  to  a report 
from  Shirati  Hospital.  Mrs.  Philigonia 
Oloko  gave  a total  of  100  talks  on  the 
topics  of  nutrition,  food,  and  health  educa- 
tion to  patients  and  others  following  her 
return  from  nutrition  study  in  Dar  es  Sa- 
laam. She  plans  to  continue  the  lectures 
and  demonstrations  this  year  after  a 
leave. 

Millersville  Youth  Village  has  open- 
ings for  two  male  workers.  Contact  Ernest 
S.  Mast,  Millersville  Youth  Village,  Millers- 
ville, Pa.,  or  phone  (717)  872-4638  for  de- 
tails if  interested. 

A record  number  of  stations  across 
the  United  States  have  requested  the  new 
Choice  IV  radio  series,  according  to  Men- 
nonite Broadcasts.  By  early  May,  348  sta- 
tions had  released  or  requested  the  65 
programs  on  resolving  conflict.  Written  and 
narrated  by  David  Augsburger,  Choice 
IV  presents  conflict  situations  and  specific 
suggestions  for  working  through  them 
God’s  way.  The  series  was  produced  by 
the  Mennonite  Brethren,  Church  of  the 
Brethren,  General  Conference  Mennonite, 
and  the  Mennonite  Church. 

A three-month  pilot  program  for  boys 
with  behavior  problems  will  open  at 
Youth  Village,  White  Pigeon,  Mich.,  May 
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26  with  a week  of  staff  orientation.  The 
program  is  sponsored  by  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.  By  beginning 
with  a small,  controlled  program.  Youth 
Village  director  Bon  Gunden  hopes  to 
gain  experience  for  possible  long-term 
programming.  The  new  project  will  pro- 
vide therapeutic  activities  for  a small 
group  of  boys  who  will  live  at  Youth 
Village  for  three  months  under  the  super- 
vision of  a live-in  staff.  The  boys  will 
find  work,  play,  study,  and  group  meetings 
a part  of  their  summer  experience. 

A Practical  Christianity  Seminar  fea- 
turing biblical  teaching  on  topics  facing 
today’s  believers  will  be  held  at  Spruce 
Lake  Retreat,  May  31-June  2.  Glenn  Egli, 
pastor  of  Springdale  Mennonite  Church, 
Stuarts  Draft,  Va.,  will  be  dealing  with  the 
"live”  Christian’s  relationship  to  the 
brotherhood.  Ken  Stoltzfus,  businessman 
and  lay  teacher  from  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
will  be  looking  at  the  Christian’s  com- 
mitment to  God’s  purposes  and  how  this 
relates  to  unity  and  the  work  of  God’s 
Spirit.  James  A.  Miller,  practicing  dentist 
from  Kidron,  Ohio,  and  Gordon  Nussbaum, 
dairy  farmer  from  Dalton,  Ohio,  both 
actively  involved  in  personal  evangelism, 
Bible  studies,  and  youth  ministry  will 
teach  on  reaching  out  to  the  unsaved. 
For  a descriptive  brochure  write:  Spruce 
Lake  Retreat,  Box  157,  Canadensis,  Pa. 
18325,  phone  (717)595-7505. 

Scheduled  for  the  summer  of  1974 
are  the  following  Brunk  revivals:  (1) 

West  Rockingham  Co.,  Dayton,  Va.,  May 
19-30;  (2)  Kish  Valley  Crusade  for  Christ, 
Belleville,  Pa.,  June  23  — July  7;  (3)  Lewis 
County’s  Christ  Alive  Crusade,  Lowville, 
N.Y.,  July  28 — Aug.  11;  and  (4)  Grants- 
ville  Crusade,  Grantsville,  Md.,  Aug.  18- 
25.  Crusade  coordinator  will  be  Harold  G. 
Stoltzfus.  In  a previous  action,  Melvin 
Glick,  of  Smoketown,  Pa.,  and  George  Row- 
land Brunk  III  were  appointed  to  the 
board  of  directors.  There  will  be  a coun- 
selor training  session  led  by  Stoltzfus,  May 
17-19  in  Belleville,  Pa.  June  8 and  9,  Brunk 
and  Stoltzfus  will  lead  a follow-up  rally 
to  the  Milford,  Neb.,  73  Crusade  in  Milford. 

Corrections:  In  the  1974  Mennonite 
Yearbook  the  Herrick  Mennonite  Church, 
R.  4,  Clare,  Michigan  48617  (phone:  (517) 
386-2362).  Membership:  10,  was  omitted 
from  the  Regional  and  Conference 
Directories.  Floyd  F.  Bontrager  (BI-1) 
is  pastor.  Bro.  Bontrager  was  incorrectly 
listed  with  the  Midland  Mennonite  Church. 
Readers  should  note  this  correction  in 
their  copy  of  the  Yearbook.  Other  correc- 
tions: Telephone — George  D.  Townsend, 
Altoona,  PA,  should  be  (814)  944-6085; 
Elmer  Geiser,  Winton,  OH,  should  be  (614) 
388-8666;  Duane  Gingerich,  Youngstown, 
OH,  should  be  (216)  746-1792;  Eldon  King, 
Dalton,  OH,  should  be  (216)  828-2987. 

Special  meetings:  John  Drescher, 


Scottdale,  Pa.,  at  Cedar  Grove,  Greencastle, 
Pa.,  May  15-21.  Roy  Roth,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  at  Petoskey,  Mich.,  May  28  to 
June  2. 

New  members  by  baptism:  nine  at 
Fairhaven  Mennonite  Church,  Ft.  Wayne, 
Ind.;  two  at  Good  Shepherd,  Lancaster, 
Pa.;  two  at  Strickler,  Middletown,  Pa.; 
three  at  North  Leo,  Leo,  Ind. 


readers  say 

Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  comment 
on  printed  articles. 

There  have  been  many  times  when  I was 
inspired  by  articles  in  the  Gospel  Herald, 
but  1 never  got  around  to  expressing  my  ap- 
preciation. I have  just  read  the  April  23  issue 
of  Gospel  Herald,  and  I cannot  help  but  write. 

"Spirituality  and  Social  Concern”  by  Ronald 
J.  Sider  is  an  excellent  presentation  of  the 
"full  gospel”  as  I see  it. 

Thanks  for  this  issue  and  it  is  my  prayer 
that  you  would  continue  to  give  the  Mennonite 
Church  the  initiative  that  we  need  to  keep  us 
on  the  path  of  Jesus.  — Nelson  J.  Shenk,  Har- 
risonburg, Va. 

o o o 

Merle  Good,  in  his  article  "Temptations  on 
the  Way  to  Storytelling”  states  that  it  is  scary 
to  create  something  that  may  come  alive  and 
may  be  possibly  dangerous.  1 would  like  to 
carefully  respond  by  saying,  “Go  ahead.  Merle, 
say  what  needs  to  be  said.  Let  it  come  alive. 
Let  me  struggle  with  it  too."  I say  it  carefully 
because  sometimes  I’m  scared  to  hear  what  may 
come  out.  It’s  a temptation  to  not  want  to  hear 
because  it  may  be  painful  to  struggle  with  the 
truth. 

I find  that  in  reading  the  Gospel  Herald, 
I’m  continually  wrestling  with  honesty.  It’s 
not  a “nice  church  paper.”  The  April  23  issue 
was  especially  thought-provoking  and  I want  to 
express  appreciation  for  the  work  done  in  it 
and  for  your  attempt  to  be  a faithful  messenger 
of  God.  — Vivian  Adams,  Kokomo,  Ind. 


births 

"Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord"  (Psalm  127:3) 

Boll,  Glenn  and  Linda  (Stoudt),  Souder- 
ton,  Pa.,  first  child,  Gwendolyn  Sue,  Dec.  20, 
1973. 

Clemmer,  Paul  M.  and  Ronda  J.  (Shank), 
Marion,  Pa.,  third  child,  second  son,  John  Wen- 
dell, Apr.  11,  1974. 

Freed,  Merrill  G.  and  Elaine  (Sensenig), 
Lebanon,  Pa.,  fourth  child,  third  son,  Jonathan 
Lowell,  Mar.  18,  1974.  (One  son  deceased.) 

Glick,  Robert  and  Anna,  Atmore,  Ala., 
fourth  child,  first  son,  Dwane  Robert,  Nov.  21, 

1973. 

Herr,  Edwin  and  Judith  (Gochnauer),  Dav- 
enport, Iowa,  first  child,  Daniel  Allen,  Mar.  25, 

1974. 

Kauffman,  Elton  and  Esther  (Allebach), 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  second  daughter,  Rebecca 
Hope,  Apr.  3,  1974. 

Kratz,  Curtis  and  Eva  (Derstine),  Souder- 
ton.  Pa.,  eighth  child,  fourth  son,  David  Brian, 
Apr.  18,  1974. 

Landis,  Earl  K.  and  Kathy  (Landis),  Har- 
leysville.  Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Philip 
Todd,  Apr.  15,  1974. 

Martin,  Douglas  and  Margaret  (Wideman), 
Cambridge-Preston,  Ont.,  second  daughter, 
Tara  Jayne,  Apr.  14,  1974. 

Ringer,  David  and  Carol  (Wideman),  Ni- 


geria, West  Africa,  first  child,  David  Justin, 
Mar.  28,  1974. 

Slabaugh,  Don  and  Ruth  (Roeschley),  Poi- 
son, Mont.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Kristen 
Jane,  Mar.  30,  1974. 

Thomas,  Elmer  H.  and  Ruth  Ann  (Kreid- 
er),  Lancaster,  Pa.,  fourth  child,  third  son, 
Dustin  Blake,  Apr.  13,  1974. 

Yoder,  Floyd  and  Thelma  (Opel),  Accident, 
Md.,  seventh  child,  fifth  daughter,  Apr.  14, 
1974. 


marriages 

May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes  estab- 
lished by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six  months' 
free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to 
those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald  if  the 
address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Bollman  — Zent.  — Gerry  Bollman,  Ft. 
Wayne,  Ind.,  North  Leo  cong.,  and  Pamela 
Zent,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind..  Baptist  Church,  by  David 
Jeremiah,  Mar.  9,  1974. 

Buckwalter  — Blank.  — Richard  Buck- 
waiter,  Atglen,  Pa.,  Maple  Grove  cong.,  and 
Brenda  Blank,  Cochranville,  Pa.,  Media  cong., 
by  Melville  Nafziger,  Mar.  23,  1974. 

Buckwalter  — Koehler.  — Nathan  Buck- 
waiter  and  Sherry  Jean  Koehler,  both  from 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Trinity  cong.,  by  Donald  E. 
Yoder,  Feb.  22,  1974. 

Handrich  — Myers.  — Wendell  Handrich, 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Germfask  cong.,  and  Dorothy 
Myers,  Mancelona,  Mich.,  Cold  Springs  cong., 
by  Donald  E.  Yoder,  Apr.  4,  1974 

Horst  — Steckley.  — Kenneth  J.  Horst, 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  and  Sharon  Elaine  Steckley, 
Wellesley,  Ont.,  both  from  Crosshill  cong.,  by 
Steve  Gerber,  May  11,  1974. 

Keller  — Wenger.  — David  C.  Keller, 
Anaheim,  Calif.,  and  Annie  E.  Wenger,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  Lyndon  cong.,  by  Stanley  Shenk, 
Apr.  22,  1974. 

Miller  — Yoder.  — James  Jay  Miller, 
Wellman,  Iowa,  East  Union  cong.,  and  Karla 
Yoder,  Wellman,  Iowa,  West  Union  cong.,  by 
Alva  Swartzendruber,  J.  John  J.  Miller,  father 
of  the  groom  and  Emery  Hochstetler,  Apr.  13, 
1974. 

Patches  — Miller.  — Sherwood  Patches, 
Lebanon,  Pa.,  Midway  cong.,  and  Jeanette  Mil- 
ler, North  Liberty,  Ind.,  Crumstown  cong.,  by 
William  R Miller,  father  of  the  bride,  Mar.  29, 
1974. 

Rodes  — Myers.  — David  Samuel  Rodes, 
Mt.  Crawford,  Va.,  Pike  cong.,  and  Darlene 
Faye  Myers,  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  Marion  cong., 
by  Merle  Cordell,  Mar.  23,  1974. 

Yost  — Lusby.  — Vernon  Yost,  New  Hol- 
land, Pa.,  Coatesville  cong.,  and  Mary  Lusby, 
Coatesville,  Pa.,  Maple  Grove  cong.,  by  Mel- 
ville Nafziger,  Mar.  16,  1974. 

Zimmerman  — Lambert.  — Omar  Zimmer- 
man, Stouchsburg,  Pa.,  Church  of  the  Brethren, 
and  Esther  Lambert,  Newport  News,  Va.,  War- 
wick River  cong.,  by  Kenneth  G.  Good,  Apr.  6. 
1974. 


obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  those  who  are  bereaved. 

Brubaker,  George  L.,  son  of  John  H.  and 
Elizabeth  (Lauver)  Brubaker,  was  born  at  Port 
Treverton,  Pa.,  Sept.  25,  1897;  died  unexpect- 
edly of  a heart  attack  at  his  home  at  Gap,  Pa., 
Apr.  8,  1974;  aged  77  y.  6 m.  14  d.  On  Nov.  28, 
1926,  he  was  married  to  Ruth  N.  Shetter,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (John  A., 
Harold  L.,  and  O.  George),  2 daughters  (Betty 
— Mrs.  Floyd  I.  Zook,  and  Edna  — Mrs.  J. 
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Harold  Mellinger),  16  grandchildren,  one  broth- 
er (Marlin  M ),  and  3 sisters  (Phoebe  E.,  Mrs. 
Carrie  Burkholder,  and  Edna).  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  Mt.  Pleasant  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Apr.  12,  in 
charge  of  Clair  Eby  and  Daniel  Leaman;  inter- 
ment in  adjoining  cemetery. 

Ebersole,  Harry  L.,  son  of  Samuel  L.  and 
Sadie  E.  (Lehman)  Ebersole,  was  born  in  Green 
Twp.,  Pa.,  Aug.  9,  1902;  died  of  a massive 
stroke  at  the  Chambersburg  Hospital,  Cham- 
bersburg.  Pa.,  Apr.  21,  1974;  aged  71  y.  8 m. 
12  d.  On  Jan.  10,  1926,  he  was  married  to 
Rosella  Wadel,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  3 sons  (Paul  S.,  Adin  R.,  and  Norman  D.), 

2 daughters  (Frances — Mrs.  Glenn  Ramer,  and 
Mary  Catherine — Mrs.  Clair  Martin),  14  grand- 
children, one  brother  (Lehman  S. ),  and  one  sis- 
ter (Mattie  Ebersole).  He  was  preceded  in  death 
by  one  son  (Harry  L.,  Jr.).  He  was  a member 
of  Chambersburg  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Apr.  24,  in  charge 
of  Omar  R.  Martin  and  Preston  Frey;  interment 
in  Chambersburg  Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Grider,  Lizzie  M„  daughter  of  Abram  and 
Lizzie  (Burkholder)  Frey,  was  born  in  Greene 
Twp.,  Pa.,  Sept.  7,  1896;  died  at  Waynesboro 
Hospital,  Waynesboro,  Pa.,  Apr.  12,  1974;  aged 
77  y.  7 m.  5 d.  In  Nov.  1924,  she  was  married 
to  John  H.  Grider,  who  preceded  her  in  death 
on  June  26,  1962.  Surviving  are  3 sons  (Les- 
ter L.,  Harold  F.,  and  J.  Eldon),  4 daughters 
(Leona  — Mrs.  Roy  Showalter,  Elinor  — Mrs. 
Glenn  Showalter,  Thelma  — Mrs.  Mahlon  Dil- 
ler,  and  Janet  A.),  36  grandchildren,  12  great- 
grandchildren, 2 brothers  (David  B.  and  Norman 
B.),  and  one  sister  (Rhoda — Mrs.  Samuel 
Lehman).  She  was  a member  of  Chambersburg 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Apr.  16,  in  charge  of  Omar  R.  Martin, 
Amos  Martin,  and  Preston  Frey;  interment  in 
Chambersburg  Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Hamilton,  Walter  LeRoy,  son  of  Charles 
and  Minnie  (Snyder)  Hamilton,  was  born  in 
Plainview,  Tex.,  May  25,  1911;  died  of  a heart 
attack  in  Portland,  Ore.,  Apr.  3,  1974;  aged  62 
y.  10  m.  9 d.  On  Aug.  16,  1931,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Matilda  Mishler,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  6 sons  (Eugene,  Leslie,  Larry,  Del- 
mar,  Bruce,  and  Walter  J ),  2 daughters  (Iris 
— Mrs.  Robert  Salazar,  and  Ruby — Mrs.  Rich- 
ard Smith),  22  grandchildren,  one  brother 
(Eldon),  2 sisters  (Stella  — Mrs.  Dick  Mishler, 
and  Violet  — Mrs.  Ed  Hostetler).  He  was  a 
member  of  Portland  Mennonite  Church.  Fu- 
neral services  were  held  at  Sheridan  Mennonite 
Church  on  Apr.  8,  in  charge  of  Marcus  Smuck- 
er  and  Enos  Schrock;  interment  in  church  cem- 
etery. 

Knepp,  Rosa  Anna,  daughter  of  Victor 
and  Caroline  (Graber)  Knepp,  was  born  in 
Montgomery,  Ind.,  Nov.  11,  1910;  died  of  can- 
cer at  Odon,  Ind.,  Jan.  11,  1974;  aged  64  y. 
2 m.  Surviving  are  her  parents,  3 brothers 
(James,  Jerry,  and  Elmer),  and  3 sisters  (Es- 
ther — Mrs.  Elmer  Swartzentruber,  Barbara 
Ellen — Mrs.  Ralph  Yoder,  and  Ida  Mae 
Knepp).  She  was  a member  of  Bethel  Menno- 
nite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Jan.  14,  in  charge  of  David  J.  Graber  and 
Ralph  Yoder;  interment  in  Bethel  Church 
Cemetery. 

Lehman,  Fanny,  daughter  of  Martin  and 
Fanny  (Knoll)  Caufman,  was  born  in  Hamilton 
Twp.,  Pa.,  Sept.  20,  1879;  died  at  her  home  in 
Chambersburg,  Pa.,  Apr.  23,  1974;  aged  94  y. 
7 m.  3 d.  On  Dec.  19,  1907,  she  was  married 
to  Henry  B.  Lehman,  who  preceded  her  in 
death  on  Oct.  4,  1961.  Surviving  are  4 daugh- 
ters (Carrie,  Elsie,  Edna  Lehman,  and 
Helen  — Mrs.  Irvin  Frey),  5 grandchildren,  7 
great-grandchildren,  one  brother  (Martin 
Caufman),  and  4 sisters  (Eola,  Ana  Cauf- 
man, Mrs.  Susan  Ramer,  and  Mrs.  Sadie  Sol- 


lenberger).  She  was  a member  of  Chambersburg 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Apr.  27,  in  charge  of  Omar  Martin, 
Harold  Hunsecker,  and  Preston  Frey;  inter- 
ment jn  Chambersburg  Mennonite  Church  Cem- 
etery. 

Miller,  Christian  R.,  son  of  Samuel  P.  and 
Katherine  (Raber)  Miller,  was  born  at  Yates 
Center,  Kan.,  Nov.  11,  1896;  died  at  Gordon- 
ville,  Pa.,  Apr.  12,  1974;  aged  77  y.  5 m.  1 d. 
On  Jan.  10,  1918,  he  was  married  to  Caroline 
V.  Mast,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 
sons  (Ernest  E.,  R.  Emerson,  and  Lewis  E.), 
one  daughter  (Mrs.  John  Mellinger),  16  grand- 
children, and  12  great-grandchildren.  He  was 
a member  of  Seventh  St.  Mennonite  Church, 
Upland,  Calif.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
Maple  Grove  Mennonite  Church  on  Apr.  16,  in 
charge  of  Herman  Glick  and  Ralph  Malin;  in- 
terment in  Millwood  Cemetery. 

Miller,  Samuel  D.,  son  of  D.  A.  and  Eliz- 
abeth (Yoder)  Miller,  was  born  at  Inman,  Kan., 
Feb.  14,  1891;  died  at  his  home  at  Nampa, 
Idaho,  Apr.  14,  1974;  aged  83  y.  2 m.  On  Jan. 

1,  1913,  he  was  married  to  Ella  Margaret 
Miller,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one 
son  (Lavern  Miller),  one  daughter  (Lavera  — 
Mrs.  Jesse  Egli),  a foster  daughter  (Geneva  — 
Mrs.  Chan  Billings),  17  grandchildren,  24 
great-grandchildren,  and  one  sister  (Mrs.  Nora 
Troyer).  He  was  a member  of  First  Menno- 
nite Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Apr.  18,  in  charge  of  Max  G.  Yoder, 
E.  S.  Garber,  and  Robert  Garber;  interment  in 
Kohler  Lawn  Cemetery. 

Quay,  Joseph  T.,  was  born  May  27,  1889; 

died  at  the  Pocopson  Home,  , 

Apr.  10,  1974;  aged  84  y.  10  m.  13  d.  His  wife 
preceded  him  in  death  in  July  1958.  Surviving 
are  one  daughter  and  4 sons.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  Downinghill  Mennonite  Church.  Funer- 
al services  were  held  at  Lawrence  Reilly  Fu- 
neral Home,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  Apr.  i3,  in 
charge  of  Irvin  Engle;  interment  in  St.  Peters 
Lutheran  Cemetery. 

Rediger,  Benjamin  B.,  son  of  Christian  and 
Elizabeth  (Eigsti)  Rediger,  was  born  at  Flagler, 
Colo.,  Jan.  20,  1891;  died  at  the  Seward  Memo- 
rial Hospital,  Seward,  Neb.,  Mar.  10,  1974; 
aged  83  y.  1 m.  18  d.  On  Dec.  30,  1915,  he  was 
married  to  Katie  Bender,  who  preceded  him  in 
death  on  Feb.  23,  1974.  Surviving  are  5 chil- 
dren (Merlin,  Agnes  — Mrs.  Melvin  Yeackley, 
Hazel  — Mrs.  Melvin  Stutzman,  Leland,  and 
Lila — Mrs.  Robert  Fortier),  15  grandchildren, 
9 great-grandchildren,  and  one  sister  (Emma 

— Mrs.  Pete  Roth).  He  was  preceded  in  death 
by  6 brothers,  5 sisters,  one  grandson,  and 
one  great-grandson.  He  was  a member  of  East 
Fairview  Mennonite  Church. 

Rediger,  Katie  Edna,  daughter  of  Emanuel 
and  Elizabeth  (Roth)  Bender,  was  born  near 
Milford,  Neb.,  Aug.  13,  1893;  died  at  Seward 
Memorial  Hospital,  Seward,  Neb.,  Feb.  23,  1974; 
aged  80  y.  6 m.  10  d.  On  Dec.  30,  1915,  she 
was  married  to  Ben  Rediger,  who  died  Mar.  10, 
1974.  Surviving  are  5 children  (Merlin,  Agnes 

— Mrs.  Melvin  Yeackley,  Hazel  — Mrs.  Melvin 
Stutzman,  Leland,  and  Lila  — Mrs.  Robert 
Fortier),  15  grandchildren,  and  9 great-grand- 
children. She  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 sis- 
ters (Agnes  Stutzman  and  Lydia),  one  brother 
(Elmer),  one  grandchild,  and  one  great-grand- 
child. She  was  a member  of  East  Fairview  Men- 
nonite Church. 

Reiff,  Lucy  May,  daughter  of  Daniel  and 
Sally  (McManacee)  Martin,  was  born  at  Maugans- 
ville,  Md.,  Feb.  28,  1901;  died  of  a heart  at- 
tack in  Cedar  Grove  Mennonite  Church,  Apr. 
22,  1974;  aged  73  y.  1 m.  25  d.  On  Oct.  4,  1922, 
she  was  married  to  Ruben  Reiff,  Sr.,  who  pre- 
ceded her  in  death  on  May  6,  1954.  Surviving 
are  3 sons  (Ruben,  Jr.,  Chester,  and  Melvin), 
15  grandchildren,  20  great-grandchildren,  one 


sister  (Mrs.  David  Ebersole),  and  one  brother 
(Albert  Martin).  She  was  a member  of  Cedar 
Grove  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  Thompson  Funeral  Home  on 
Apr.  25,  in  charge  of  Nelson  L.  Martin  and 
Abram  M.  Baer;  interment  in  Reiff  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Sauder,  Catherine,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Habermehl,  was  born  in  Wilmot 
Twp.,  Ont.,  Jan.  26,  1893;  died  at  the  South 
Waterloo  Hospital,  Galt,  Ont.,  Apr.  7,  1974;  aged 
81  y.  2 m.  10  d.  She  was  married  to  Jacob 
Sauder,  who  preceded  her  in  death  in  1962. 
Surviving  are  4 sons  (Clare,  Orvil,  Gordon,  and 
Carl),  4 daughters  (Nelda  — Mrs.  James  Bergy, 
Marjorie  — Mrs.  Walter  Zieman,  Alice  — Mrs. 
Charles  O’Donoghue,  and  Edith — Mrs.  James 
Hill),  32  grandchildren,  and  14  great-grand- 
children. She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
daughter,  Ruth,  4 sisters,  4 brothers,  and  one 
granddaughter.  She  was  a member  of  Breslau 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Apr.  9,  in  charge  of  Dennis  C.  Cress- 
man  and  Rufus  Jutzi;  interment  in  Breslau 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Schwartzentruber,  Lydia,  was  born  in  Zur- 
ich, Ont.,  Sept.  12,  1882;  died  at  Pigeon,  Mich., 
Apr.  20,  1974;  aged  91  y.  7 m.  8 d.  On  Dec. 
15,  1901,  she  was  married  to  Daniel  E. 
Schwartzentruber,  who  preceded  her  in  death 
on  Aug.  22,  1947.  Surviving  are  one  daughter 
(Mrs.  Edwin  Swartzendruber),  2 grandchildren, 
and  6 great-grandchildren.  Three  brothers  and 
3 sisters  preceded  her  in  death.  She  was  a 
member  of  Michigan  Avenue  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Apr.  23, 
in  charge  of  Charles  Haarer. 

Yoder,  Wesley,  son  of  Mose  P.  and  Mary 
(Stutzman)  Yoder,  was  born  in  Johnson  Co., 
Iowa,  Oct.  18,  1914;  died  at  the  University  Hos- 
pital, Iowa  City,  Iowa,  Apr.  22,  1974;  aged 
59  y.  6 m.  4 d.  On  Dec.  25,  1938,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Erma  Fern  Hauber,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  2 sons  (Elwin  and  Larion),  one 
daughter  (Audrey — Mrs.  Frank  Hartzler),  his 
father,  stepmother,  one  brother,  one  sister,  one 
half  brother,  3 half  sisters,  and  4 grandchil- 
dren. He  was  a member  of  West  Union  Menno- 
nite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Apr.  24,  in  charge  of  Emery  Hochstetler; 
interment  in  church  cemetery. 


Cover  by  Rohn  Engh;  p.  419,  J.  Marcus  Hostetler. 


calendar 

South  Central  Mennonite  Conference,  Hydro,  Okla., 
July  19-21. 

Region  I Meeting,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  July  23-26. 

Virginia  Conference,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  July  25-28. 

Region  III  Convention,  Milford,  Neb.,  July 26-28. 

Region  II  Meeting,  Southeast,  Idaho,  Aug.  2-4. 
Iowa-Nebraska  District  Conference  at  First  Mennonite 
Church,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  Aug.  6-8. 

Region  V Meeting,  Christopher  Dock  High  School, 
Lansdale,  Pa.  Aug.  8-10. 

Region  IV  Meeting,  Elida,  Ohio,  Aug.  16,  17. 

Centennial  Mennonite  Festival,  Wichita,  Kan.,  Oct. 
11-13. 
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U.S.  Birthrate  at  Record  Low 

For  the  second  straight  year,  birth  and 
fertility  rates  in  the  U.S.  disclosed  record 
lows,  according  to  a report  for  1973  by 
the  National  Center  for  Health  Services. 
The  1973  birthrate  was  15  births  for 
every  1,000  persons  — 4 percent  lower 
than  the  1972  rate,  which  was  also  a 
record  low. 

Because  of  the  decline  in  births,  the 
national  fertility  rate  dropped  to  1.9 
children  per  family.  This  is  considered 
substantially  below  the  population 
“replacement  level’’  of  2.1  children  per 
family.  Population  experts  predict  that 
if  the  current  downward  trend  continues, 
the  U.S.  would  reach  the  stage  of  “zero 
population  growth”  sometime  in  the  first 
half  of  the  21st  century. 

Link  Between  Food,  Population 

The  United  States  considers  the  link 
between  population  growth  and  food  pro- 
duction as  one  of  six  major  factors  which 
must  be  solved  in  order  to  spur  both 
the  world  economy  and  world  development. 

This  fact  was  included  in  a six-point 
agenda  for  the  international  community 
in  the  address  by  U.S.  Secretary  of  State 
Henry  Kissinger  before  the  special  Gen- 
eral Assembly  session  on  raw  materials' 
and  development. 

He  said  that  the  global  economy  must 
achieve  a balance  between  food  produc- 
tion and  population  growth  and  must 
restore  the  capacity  to  meet  food  emer- 
gency, Mr.  Kissinger  argued  that  a condition 
in  which  one  billion  people  suffer  from 
malnutrition  is  consistent  with  no  concept 
of  justice. 

Like  Pictures  of  Belsen  Death  Camp 

An  urgent  new  appeal  for  funds  to 
help  Christian  Aid,  the  relief  agency  of 
the  British  Council  of  Churches,  extend 
assistance  to  millions  menaced  by  drought 
and  famine  in  West  Africa  was  announced 
in  London. 

. David  Smithers,  deputy  director  of 
Christian  Aid,  made  the  appeal  following 
his  return  from  a tour  of  drought- 
stricken  areas  of  Senegal,  Upper  Volta, 
Mauritania,  Mali,  Niger,  and  Chad,  cov- 
ering more  than  2 million  square  miles 
of  the  Sahel  region. 

Smithers  reported  that  the  situation 
is  deteriorating.  His  statement  echoed 
one  made  before  a Congressional  hear- 
ing in  Washington  recently  by  Msgr. 
Wilson  Kaiser,  African  regional  director 


of  Catholic  Relief  Services.  He  said  that 
one  in  four  people  in  the  region  was 
now  facing  starvation.  The  area  has  a 
total  population  of  25  million. 

Mr.  Smithers,  reporting  on  his  tour, 
said  he  had  never  seen  suffering  and 
human  deprivation  on  such  a scale  be- 
fore — and  warned  the  worst  is  yet  to 
come.  Visiting  villages  was  like  witness- 
ing a re-creation  of  wartime  pictures  of 
the  Nazi  concentration  camp  at  Belsen 
— “matchstick  limbs,  the  swollen  bellies 
of  starving  children  and  old  people,  the 
withered  breasts  of  young  mothers  with 
no  milk  for  their  dying  babies;  ulcers 
and  sores,  pus  and  phlegm  of  diseases 
gripping  bodies  too  weak  and  malnour- 
ished to  resist.” 

He  explained  that  drought  is  no 
stranger  to  Africa  and  that  since  the 
rains  failed  in  the  Sahel  in  1973  Chris- 
tian Aid  had  allocated  nearly  $500,000 
to  fund  relief  and  development  projects. 
But  nothing  within  living  memory  com- 
pares with  the  present  situation,  he  said, 
where  over  100,000  people  and  between 
4 to  5 million  cattle  are  reported  to  have 
perished.  Now,  with  no  more  rains  ex- 
pected until  late  summer  and  with  only 
minimal  harvests  this  year,  thousands 
more  people  may  die  unless  massive 
extra  aid  can  be  mobilized  in  time,  he 
warned. 


Film  on  Drought  Hailed 

Two  Ford  Motor  cinematographers 
spent  their  Christmas/New  Year’s  vaca- 
tion in  Africa  last  year  making  a film 
about  the  sub-Saharan  drought  for  the 
World  Relief  Commission  (WRC)  of  the 
National  Association  of  Evangelicals. 

“Africa,  Dry  Edge  of  Disaster”  is  the 
result  of  the  project  filmed  by  William 
Baker  and  John  Holmstrom.  They  were 
accompanied  by  Richard  Pendell  of  WRC 
headquarters  in  Valley  Forge,  Pa.,  and 
Peter  Unruh,  a WRC  board  member  and 
pastor  of  Wooddale  Baptist  Church  in 
Minneapolis. 

David  E.  Kucharsky,  managing  editor 
of  Christianity  Today  magazine,  called 
it  a film  which  needs  to  be  viewed  by 
every  affluent  American.” 

Alcoholism  Is  Irish  Problem 

Ireland’s  Minister  for  Labor,  Michael 
O Leary,  told  an  Alcoholics  Anonymous 
meeting  that  the  Irish  people  are  on  the 
point  of  becoming  a “lounge-bar  civili- 
zation.” He  said  that  thousands  of  Irish 


men  and  women  are  admitted  to  hos- 
pitals each  year  for  special  treatment  of 
mental  and  physical  ailments  arising  from 
excessive  drinking. 

“How  would  one  characterize  a society 
that  spent  up  to  500  million  dollars  on 
alcoholic  beverages  last  year?  This  ex- 
penditure represented  1 1 percent  of 
total  consumer  spending  and  was  the 
highest  rate  of  all  countries  which  keep 
similar  statistics.  In  the  same  year,  very 
much  less  than  three  quarters  of  that 
amount  was  spent  on  all  our  welfare 
payments.” 

Court  Suggests  Prayerful  Approach 

A Hennepin  County  district  court 
judge  has  denied  an  injunction  in  a quar- 
rel between  members  of  a suburban 
church,  saying  they  should  "prayerfully 
attempt  to  resolve  their  problems  rath- 
er than  resort  to  the  courts.” 

He  cited  a 1969  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
decision  which  said  decisions  of  church 
tribunals  "on  matters  purely  ecclesiasti- 
cal, although  affecting  civil  rights,  are 
accepted  ...  as  conclusive”  in  civil 
courts.  The  Court  said  secular  courts 
have  no  authority  over  such  church  de- 
cisions unless  there  is  "fraud,  collusion, 
or  arbitrariness.” 

Judge  Iverson  said  it  was  “difficult 
to  comprehend  the  apparent  vindictive- 
ness and  rancor  that  has  developed  with- 
in a presumably  religious  body.” 

Arab  Islamic  Conference 

Representatives  of  Arab  nations  the 
world  over  have  formed  a new  organi- 
zation, “The  Islamic  Conference,”  to 
preserve  “Islamic  spiritual,  ethical, 
social,  and  economic  values.” 

The  “charter”  of  the  conference,  pre- 
sented in  a full-page  announcement  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  (Apr.  16),  sets 
forth  a number  of  “objectives,”  including 
coordination  of  efforts  “for  the  safe- 
guarding of  the  Holy  Places  and  support 
for  the  struggle  of  the  people  of  Palestine 
[to]  help  them  regain  their  rights  and 
liberate  their  land.” 

Other  stated  objectives:  “To  promote 
Islamic  solidarity  among  member  states”; 

to  endeavor  to  eliminate  racial  segre- 
gation, discrimination,  and  to  eradicate 
colonialism  in  all  its  forms”;  and  to 
strengthen  the  struggle  of  all  Muslim 
peoples  with  a view  to  safeguarding  their 
dignity,  independence,  and  national 
rights.” 
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Doing  Good  in  Spite  of  Ourselves 


“We  have  this  treasure  in  earthen  vessels”  (2  Cor.  4:7). 

“Let  not  many  of  you  become  teachers  . . . for  . . . we 
who  teach  shall  be  judged  with  greater  strictness”  (Jas. 

3:1). 

“Unfortunately  God  is  not  a Yale  man”  — Remark  at- 
tributed to  a committee  member  seeking  a new  president 
for  Yale  University. 

It  is  expected  that  those  who  have  given  themselves 
to  Jesus  will  seek  to  follow  His  example  of  loving  and  ef- 
fective service.  We  not  only  accept  His  sacrifice  for  our 
sins,  but  we  are  also  expected  to  show  our  love  by  living  a 
life  which  is  superior  to  those  who  are  not  known  as  Chris- 
tians. This  is  not  to  be  commended  particularly,  it  is  ex- 
pected. As  Jesus  said  on  one  occasion,  the  servant  who 
does  what  the  Lord  asked  is  not  gaining  any  special  merit. 

This  concern  for  good  performance  should  not  lead  us 
to  unreal  expectations  for  ourselves  or  our  fellows.  For 
we  will  not  always  succeed  and  a person’s  greatest  strength 
always  threatens  to  become  his  greatest  weakness.  The 
sad  case  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  who  separated  in  disagree- 
ment over  a faltering  colleague  shows  that  the  highest 
calling  does  not  deliver  one  from  occasional  foolishness. 

Seldom  do  we  find  perfect  blend  of  personality  char- 
acteristics in  people  who  serve  in  the  churches.  They  are 
either  too  timid  or  too  bold,  too  slow  of  speech  or  they 
suffer  from  logorrhea  (talk  all  the  time,  but  say  very  little). 
Some  get  so  involved  in  the  need  to  succeed  in  their  own 
programs  that  they  hurt  other  people  and  may  not  clearly 
realize  that  they  are  doing  so. 

The  call  to  serve  Christ  and  the  church  comes  to  us  as 
people  who  do  not  yet  have  it  all  together.  But  we 
cannot  wait  to  serve  until  we  have  attained  perfection. 
We  need  to  begin  where  we  are  and  mature  as  we  go 
along.  How  can  this  maturing  process  be  encouraged  in 
the  Christian  community? 

Two  possibilities  come  to  mind.  One  is  to  keep  a spirit 
of  expectancy  about  what  people  can  and  will  do  in  the 
work  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Generally  we  tend  to  re- 
flect the  views  of  our  society  when  we  think  about  work 
in  the  church.  We  assume  that  the  more  intelligent,  better 


educated,  and  more  articulate  are  the  greatest  workers. 

But  Ray  Bair  in  an  address  to  the  Indiana-Michigan 
Conference  last  summer  urged  that  in  seeking  for  the  gifts 
needed  to  do  the  work  of  the  church,  we  should  not  over- 
look the  persons  who  are  considered  weaker  and  less  in- 
telligent. These  people  may  well  know  more  about  the 
Christian  life  and  be  able  to  accomplish  more  for  Christ 
than  we  give  them  credit  for. 

A second  concern  is  the  need  to  provide  shepherding 
for  people  who  hurt  others  in  their  eagerness  to  serve 
God.  This  is,  if  anything,  a more  difficult  assignment  than 
the  other.  Could  it  be  that  Paul  needed  this  in  his 
quarrel  with  Barnabas  and  did  not  receive  it?  On  one  oc- 
casion, Paul  reports,  he  withstood  Peter.  Maybe  he  needed 
someone  to  talk  to  him. 

It  is  no  small  assignment  to  call  a person’s  weakness 
to  his  attention.  What  is  needed  is  to  know  each  other 
sufficiently  well  and  have  relationships  sufficiently  open 
that  it  is  possible  for  one  to  discern  clearly  and  for  the 
other  to  hear. 

At  the  same  time  we  expect  great  things  through  the 
work  of  the  Spirit  among  us,  our  expectations  are  tempered 
by  knowledge  of  who  we  are.  But  as  Paul  remarked  in 
2 Corinthians  4:15,  this  leaves  all  the  glory  for  God. 

Two  Languages 

As  readers  will  notice,  the  first  article  in  this  issue  is 
published  in  two  languages.  Why  should  this  be?  It  is  done 
in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  God  has  brought  together 
in  the  Mennonite  churches  of  the  Americas  people  with 
more  than  One  language.  It  is  done  also  because  the  writer 
of  the  article  is  a leader  in  the  Spanish-speaking  Mennonite 
churches. 

This  article  is  in  Spanish  for  the  convenience  of  readers 
whose  first  language  is  Spanish.  It  is  in  English  for  the 
English-speaking  majority.  And  the  presence  of  the  two 
side  by  side  symbolizes  our  common  fellowship  in  Christ. 
— Daniel  Hertzler 
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As  the  battle  between  the  forces  of  good  and  evil  in- 
tensifies, a good  question  for  Christians  to  ask  themselves 
might  be,  “Am  I running  in  God’s  ways?  Am  I running 
with  Jesus?  Can  I put  myself  in  Psalm  119:32:  ‘I  will  run 
in  the  way  of  thy  commandments  when  thou  enlargest  my 
understanding?” 

How  many  of  us  are  -satisfied  just  to  walk  with  God? 
We  are  saved  from  hell.  Our  families  are  safe  in  the 
church.  We  are  faithful  in  attendance — perhaps  even  on 
Sunday  evenings.  We  attempt  to  be  true  to  the  Word  in 
daily  life.  So  we  move  through  our  spiritual  exercises  — 
duties  — satisfied  that  we  are  doing  A-OK. 

Or  are  we  wandering  about  in  our  walk  with  God?  Per- 
haps we  look  with  longing  eyes  at  the  fun  and  attractions 
of  pleasures,  getting  as  close  to  the  things  of  the  world  as 
possible  without  raising  too  many  eyebrows.  We  try  to  keep 
that  conscience-salving  feeling  that  we  are  as  good  as  most 


of  the  others  in  the  church  and  better  than  some.  We 
have  our  eyes  on  others,  critically  or  in  self-justification 
and  so  we  wander  about,  at  times  stumbling  and  almost 
losing  our  way. 

Perhaps  we  are  crawling  dejectedly,  feeling  that  follow- 
ing Jesus  is  a chore,  an  unpleasant  duty  in  order  to  make 
it  to  heaven  — or  to  please  our  parents  — or  to  be  good 
examples  to  the  children.  Following  Jesus  is  one  continu- 
ous experience  of  self-denial,  defeat,  victory  through  ag- 
onizing prayer  and  self-effort.  We  never  get  past  the 
such  a worm  as  I stage  into  the  joy  and  freedom  of  the 
butterfly  — set  free  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 

There  are  other  ways  we  may  be  moving  along  in  our 
walk  with  God.  Shuffling  our  feet?  Could  care  less  about 
the  church,  others,  the  world?  Limping  along,  usually 
crippled  by  injured  feelings,  weighed  down  by  the  cares 
and  sorrows  of  the  physical,  never  quite  able  to  rise  above 


the  problems  and  walk  with  Jesus  over  them? 

The  psalmist  says  in  the  verse  quoted  above  that  he 
will  run  in  God’s  ways.  Looking  at  the  qualities  of  a run- 
ner can  help  us  to  see  what  this  can  mean  for  us.  In  the 
world  of  sports  the  long-distance  runner  is  dedication  on 
legs.  He  must  run  for  the  sake  of  running  — not  to  get 
to  someplace.  And  he  usually  must  run  alone.  Friends 
could  not  keep  up  even  if  they  cared  enough  to  get  up 
early  to  run  before  school,  or  to  run  in  the  cold  of  win- 
ter or  in  the  heat  of  summer.  Even  on  vacation  a dedi- 
cated runner  will  set  an  alarm  clock  to  get  in  his  practice 
run  before  the  day’s  travel  begins.  Running  is  lonely  work. 

A runner  must  often  sacrifice  legitimate  pleasures  in 
order  that  he  may  run  a better  race.  Boys  dedicated  to 
winning  the  trophy  may  need  to  forego  the  rightful 
pleasures  of  fellowship  with  friends  and  dates  in  order  to 
maintain  the  schedule  needed  for  proper  rest.  Running 
takes  sacrifice. 

A successful  runner  trains  aggressively  for  self-improve- 
ment. As  a high  school  student  our  son  had  reached  the 
stage  in  his  development  when  his  immediate  goal  was  to 
run  a mile  in  less  than  five  minutes.  The  day  came  when 
he  realized  his  goal  and  we  rejoiced  with  him.  How  won- 
derful to  achieve  — to  set  a new  personal  record!  Now 
he  could  rest!  Rest!?  I was  set  straight  the  next  morning 
when  I heard  him  get  up  early  to  run  his  usual  eight  to 
ten  miles  before  the  day’s  routine.  When  I suggested  that 
after  an  achievement  such  as  the  day  before,  he  might  be 
entitled  to  a day  off,  he  replied,  ' But  we  have  a meet  on 
Saturday.  There  are  always  records  to  break!  A runner 
is  aggressive  in  self-improvement. 

How  do  we  compare  in  running  in  God’s  ways?  Would 
we  go  it  alone  as  a Christian,  without  family  or  friends 
to  support  and  encourage  us?  Can  we  stand  alone  in  our 
convictions?  What  about  sacrifice?  Can  we,  do  we  give  up 
good,  legitimate  activities  to  put  God  and  the  church  in  our 
schedules?  Are  we  possessed  with  a holy  dissatisfaction 
with  our  present  performance  as  Christians?  Hungering 
for  more  of  God?  Are  we  running  with  Jesus,  eager  to 
follow,  ready  to  put  aside  anything  which  hinders,  deter- 
mined to  go  all  the  way,  yielded  and  willing,  open  to  the 
Spirit? 

If  not,  why  not?  Perhaps  we  need  to  look  at  the  second 
part  of  our  verse:  when  thou  enlargest  my  understand- 

ing.” We  can’t  run  the  race  if  we  know  not  where  we  are 
going.  This  suggests  that  we  need  to  keep  learning.  We 
must  be  open  to  learning  from  God,  from  other  Christians, 
from  the  Spirit  in  personal  Bible  study. 

Sometimes  we  may  fear  growth  because  growth  means 
change.  Does  the  runner  fear  to  change  his  habits,  his 
style  in  order  to  excel?  We  have  a favorite  shoe  salesman. 
Does  he  hold  back  from  growth  and  expansion  in  the  shoe 
business  because  it  might  mean  change?  Our  favorite 
farmers  do  not  hold  back  from  increasing  production  be- 
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cause  it  means  changes  must  be  made.  Educators  are  con- 
tinuously experimenting  with  innovative  techniques  and 
approaches  to  improve  and  change  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion. Not  many  of  us  would  want  our  doctors  to  continue 
treating  disease  as  they  did  a generation  ago. 

Are  we  as  willing,  as  eager  to  grow  in  the  ways  of 
God  as  we  are  in  other  areas  of  our  lives?  But,  we  say, 
God  does  not  change.  No,  He  does  not.  Thank  God  He 
does  not.  But  He  wants  to  change  you  and  me.  The  seed 
which  the  farmer  plants  in  the  ground  must  change  in 
order  to  grow — to  enlarge — to  produce  fruit.  Must  we 
not  change,  too,  in  order  to  grow?  “And  as  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  works  within  us,  we  become  more  and  more  like 
him”  (2  Cor.  3:18,  The  Living  Bible). 

Smith  Wigglesmith,  a nineteenth-century  English  evan- 
gelist, said,  “Inactivity  is  a robber  which  steals  the  bless- 
ing. If  a thing  is  in  the  Bible  it  is  so.  It  is  not  to  be 
prayed  about  — it  is  to  be  acted  upon.  Perhaps  we 
are  not  running  because  our  understandings  are  not  en- 
larged because  we  are  not  acting  on  the  understandings 
we  already  have!  Even  an  athlete  with  all  the  necessary 
qualifications  to  be  a runner  cannot  win  the  trophy  un- 
less he  gets  out  there  and  runs  — unless  he  takes  those 
first  steps  and  perseveres.  Neither  can  we  run  in  God  s 
ways  unless  we  step  out  in  bold  faith  and  run  with  Jesus, 
allowing  Him  to  enlarge  our  understandings  at  the  same 
time. 

By  now  we  need  not  be  reminded  that  the  time  to  work 
for  God  is  getting  short.  We  need  to  be  running  in  His 
ways,  not  of  self-effort,  but  as  He  directs  and  leads 
through  His  Holy  Spirit.  ^ 
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The  Year  of  Hope 

by  Gladys  Kennel 


It  was  natural  for  us  to  talk.  We  were  both  mothers. 
Each  of  us  was  concerned  about  a child  who  was  here  in 
this  huge  city  hospital  for  special  medical  care. 

I soon  discovered  that  her  child’s  tests  were  almost 
completed  and  they  would  soon  return  to  their  home  in 
another  state.  She  learned  that  our  child  was  being  read- 
ied for  major  surgery. 

I disclosed  that  our  daughter’s  given  chances  for  sur- 
vival were  slim.  I told  how  our  heart  specialist  disliked 
our  speaking  of  “heaven”  with  our  daughter. 

She  immediately  became  more  interested  and  attentive. 

“Is  that  Dr.  L — ?”  she  asked. 

“Yes,”  I answered. 

“You  see,  he  is  Jewish.  I am  too.  We  don’t  hope  for 
heaven.  We  expect  our  fulfillments  and  justices  to  be  found 
here  in  this  life.  We  know  that  at  times  people  think  we 
are  arrogant  in  our  getting  these.” 

We  talked  on.  I shared  the  verse  in  Corinthians  that 
speaks  to  me:  “If  in  this  life  only  we  have  hope  ...  we 
are  of  all  men  most  miserable.”  Necessity  parted  us. 
When  I got  to  the  hospital  the  next  day  she  had  gone 
home  to  another  state. 

But  her  words  still  follow  me. 

You  see,  “hope”  is  my  chosen  word  for  this  year.  A 
wealth  of  hope  verses  have  “stayed  my  mind.”  It  was 
Robert  Frost  who  wrote  of  our  need  of  a star  on  which 
to  “stay  our  mind  and  be  stayed.”  Hope  serves  faultlessly 
for  a star.  Not  the  shallow  use  of  the  word  hope,  as,  “I 
hope  you  have  a nice  trip,”  but  the  different  solid  hope 
of  the  Christian. 

It  is  not  the  hope  that  finds  its  fulfillment  in  living  com- 
fortably on  Social  Security.  I heard  recently  of  a Christian 
who  died  a few  weeks  before  he  was  to  receive  his  first 
Social  Security  check. 

His  wife  told  a minister  how  sad  this  was.  The  minister 
asked,  “But  don’t  you  think  he  is  living  much  better  in 
heaven  than  he  ever  would  on  a Social  Security  check?” 

The  widow  wasn’t  certain  about  that.  She  murmured, 
‘But  he  had  hoped  so  long  for  retirement.” 

We  may  smile  at  her  reasoning,  but  how  shallow  are 
some  of  our  own  hopes?  Hope  in  God  is  my  mainstay, 
a pillar,  and  I am  persuaded  it  will  not  disappoint  me. 
(Check  Romans  5:1-11.  While  you’re  reading,  compare 
several  versions. ) 

Gladys  Kennel  is  from  Parkesburg,  Pa. 


My  Jewish  instructor  in  Old  Testament  said  after  our 
last  class,  “I  know  many  of  the  teachings  of  your  Jesus. 
But  they  are  not  practical.  All  that  loving  your  enemies 
— it  won’t  work.” 

As  I am  a practical  person,  I challenge  her  statement. 
Love  is  indeed  practical.  So  are  hope  and  faith.  My  Bible 
tells  me  that  these  three  stand  together;  now  and  on  and 
on  into  eternity.  They  abide. 

A woman  who  had  known  tragedy  told  me  yesterday, 
“I’ve  learned  that  faith  grows  best  in  darkness.”  So  does 
hope.  This  year  of  hope  has  brought  severe  business  re- 
verses beyond  our  family’s  control.  It  has  also  brought 
increased  faith  and  hope  to  us  after  a period  of  being 
disquieted. 

Some  months  ago  just  before  our  daughter  had  open- 
heart  surgery  we  received  a card  of  cheer.  We  were  told 
by  the  poem  on  this  card  to  have  courage  when  “hope  has 
fled  away.”  My  instant  reaction  to  this  was,  “That  poet 
doesn’t  know  about  God-hope.  It  doesn’t  flee  away.” 

We  rejoice  that  God  has  permitted  her  to  live  another 
chapter.  She  is  in  school  and  is  “glad  to  be  alive.”  The 
same  heart  specialist  who  did  not  like  us  to  talk  of  heav- 
en stated  that  her  health  now  is  “amazing,”  considering 
how  thin  the  thread  last  August.  Praise  God  with  us. 

Often  my  favorite  verse  on  hope  sets  my  mind  on  a 
Rock.  “Now  the  God  of  hope  fill  you  with  all  joy  and 
peace  in  believing  that  you  may  abound  in  hope,  through 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.”  Did  you  notice  that  trio 
of  words  “abound  in  hope”?  That  abounding  hope  does 
not  flee  away.  It  stays  and  gives  buoyancy  to  living. 

I mentioned  that  I am  a practical  person.  However, 
there  are  times  I enjoy  probing  into  the  abstract.  Recently 
I asked  some  writer  friends,  “What  color  is  hope?” 

Elsie  was  prompt  in  her  reply:  “Hope  is  glowing?” 

Another  asked,  “Is  hope  heavenly  blue?”  For  all  of  us 
felt  that  hope  and  heaven  belong  together.  They  cannot 
be  divorced. 

Shirley  said,  “It  has  not  been  long  since  my  father 
died.” 

Someone  responded,  “There  was  not  even  a hint  of 
hopelessness  in  your  time  of  sadness.  It  was  a hopeful 
experience  to  those  who  touched  your  family.”  This  fam- 
ily knows  the  God-hope  of  which  I write. 

Having  hope  has  done  things  for  me.  Today  is  a day 
of  hope.  In  fact,  every  year  will  be  the  year  of  hope. 


May  21, 1974 
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A Conversation  on  Modesty 


Editor’s  Note:  “Gemeinschaft’  is  the  name  of  a Chris- 
tian community  near  Harrisonburg,  Va.  Members  of  Gemein- 
schaft share  their  incomes  and  their  life  experiences  in  a 
quite  intensive  fashion.  The  following  exchange  on  modesty 
grew  out  of  the  members’  interaction  with  each  other  on 
the  nature  of  their  life  together.  All  of  the  writers  are 
members  of  Gemeinschaft. 

Introduction.  It  is  our  desire  at  Gemeinschaft  to  be  an 
expression  of  Christian  brotherhood,  both  materially  and 
spiritually.  An  important  part  of  genuine  brother/sister 
relationships  is  openness:  openness  of  confession,  of  mutual 
counsel  and  admonition,  of  response  to  the  confession  and 
counsel  of  others.  This  kind  of  openness  is  necessary  to 
the  full  development  of  Christian  brotherhood. 

During  the  past  year  in  our  life  at  Gemeinschaft  the 
subject  of  modesty  has  come  up  several  times  — once  in 
one  of  our  meetings  and  once  as  the  following  article  in 
our  newsletter.  There  have  been  in  our  fellowship 
various  feelings  on  the  subject  of  modesty  and  the  col- 
lection of  thoughts  after  the  following  article  is  based  on  a 
conversation  in  response  to  the  article. 

Christian  Nonconformity  in  Dress.  Modesty  is  to  some 
extent  culturally  relative  — what  is  modest  in  one  culture 
may  be  immodest  (provocative)  in  another.  In  spite  of  the 
difficulties  attending  the  subject  of  modesty,  those  who 
would  be  the  church  must  deal  with  it  since  it  affects 
the  spiritual  health  of  the  brothers  and  sisters.  We  all 
know  that  the  apostles  commended  modesty,  particularly 
to  Christian  women,  but  they  are  lacking  in  specifics. 
In  the  history  of  the  church,  there  have  been  many  in- 
stances when  the  church  filled  in  the  specifics.  Any  Men- 
nonite  is  well  aware  of  this.  Many  protest  these  rules 
concerning  length  of  skirt  and  fit  of  pants  as  being  legal- 
istic. My  personal  response  is  that  entirely  too  often,  when 
the  rules  go,  so  do  the  principles.  Immodesty  is  no  im- 
provement over  legalism. 

Last  winter  I spent  three  months  in  a Hutterite  col- 
ony. As  a man  with  natural  desires,  I must  frankly  admit 
that  much  of  the  female  attire  of  our  society  is  spiritually 
oppressive  to  me;  it  hinders  my  spiritual  life.  But  during 
my  stay  with  the  Hutterites,  the  modesty  of  their  women 
was  such  that  it  relieved  me  of  that  spiritual  burden  and 
I was  able  to  relate  to  the  women  as  Christians  and  as 
persons  rather  than  as  sexual  objects.  Most  confusing  of 
all  is  that  some  who  condemn  the  Hutterites  as  unspiritual, 
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themselves  dress  immodestly. 

Modesty  in  dress,  of  course,  applies  to  both  men  and 
women.  Christian  men  have  as  much  responsibility  in  this 
area  as  women.  The  reason  that  I am  speaking  of  modesty 
primarily  in  terms  of  women’s  attire,  is  that  it  is  only 
the  immodesty  of  women  that  leads  me  (or  men)  to  sin. 

The  nature  of  modesty  can  be  seen  to  be  different 
from  simplicity  or  plainness.  Simplicity  and  plainness 
are  primarily  personal,  but  one’s  modesty  or  immodesty 
affects  others,  so  that  if  a person  is  immodest,  there  are 
two  who  err  — the  one  who  leads  into  sin  and  the  one 
who  is  led  into  sin.  I believe  that  is  why  modesty  is  the 
most  important  of  these  three  principles  in  the  Christian 
fellowship.  All  that  we  know  of  the  nature  of  the  church, 
from  both  the  New  Testament  and  our  own  experience, 
speaks  of  interdependence,  of  active  love  and  of  consider- 
ing the  other’s  welfare  first.  Thus,  immodest  attire  by 
those  who  profess  Christianity  works  to  destroy  the 
church  rather  than  build  it  up. 

I have  already  expressed  the  difficulty  contemporary 
women’s  fashions  cause  me.  I would  be  surprised  if  I 
were  the  only  Christian  man  with  this  difficulty.  While  I 
do  not  excuse  myself  from  my  share  of  the  blame,  I be- 
lieve that  I am  not  the  only  person  responsible  in  the 
situation.  Paul’s  advice  to  the  Galatians  applies  as  much 
today  as  then.  “You,  my  friends,  were  called  to  be  free 
men;  only  do  not  turn  your  freedom  into  license  for  your 
lower  nature,  but  be  servants  to  one  another  in  love  ’ 
(Gal.  5:13).  Consider,  then,  your  responsibility  toward 
the  brothers  and  sisters  to  practice  modesty. 

I trust  that  it  will  not  be  thought  that  I’m  advocating  a 
new,  dead  legalism.  Principle,  not  law,  is  my  concern.  I 
hope  too  that  I do  not  seem  to  be  advocating  a uniform 
cut  and  color  for  a Christian’s  attire.  Modesty  can  be  ex- 
pressed in  more  than  one  way.  Perhaps  some  reject  the 
old  forms  as  purely  cultural.  But  contemporary  fashions 
are  no  less  cultural  and  expression  of  a sexist  culture. 

I humbly  submit  these  thoughts  for  your  consideration, 
prayer,  and  response.  — Samuel  Johnson 

A Responsibility  to  Change.  I think  that  it  is  fairly 
obvious  that  fashion  and  modesty  are  relative.  This  is 
sometimes  a problem  to  me.  I agree  that  some  of  Amer- 
ican fashion  is  sexist  — that  its  whole  intention  is  to  make 
objects  of  persons. 

But  there  is  also  much  of  modern  fashion  that  seems 
modest  to  some  Christians  and  immodest  to  others.  And 
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even  in  a more  personal  sense,  I think  I have  basic  prin- 
ciples about  modesty  and  follow  them,  and  even  then, 
others  feel  that  I need  to  make  changes.  I wonder  if  I 
have  a responsibility  to  change  parts  of  my  wardrobe 
when  those  changes  would  not  reflect  a difference  in  prin- 
ciples but  instead  a willingness  to  conform  to  others’ 
principles. 

I like  Sam’s  point  that  modesty  is  not  a private  matter 
but  a concern  of  the  whole  church.  In  Gemeinschaft  (or  in 
community)  we  need  to  start  with  trust  in  each  other  and 
a respect  for  each  other’s  principles.  I don’t  think  we  can 
debate  the  specific  thing  we  can  and  cannot  wear.  But  we 
can,  in  trust,  listen  to  each  other  and  be  open  to  others’ 
suggestions  about  things  that  may  be  offensive.  We  need 
to  be  open  about  the  question  of  modesty  even  when  it 
seems  awkward.  I would  hope  that  an  open  spirit  like  that 
would  lessen  the  importance  of  what  we  wear  and  really 
help  us  work  through  basic  principles.  — Jeanie  Hawk 

First  Clarify  the  Principles.  The  Christian’s  values 
are  “kingdom  values.  In  our  discussion  we  tried  to  iden- 
tify the  ‘ kingdom’’  values  which  are  the  basis  for  modesty 
and  agreed  that  the  following  understandings  are  essential 
in  God’s  kingdom:  That  our  bodies  should  be  kept  as  holy 
as  God’s  temples.  That  our  love  for  Christian  brothers  and 
sisters  is  such  that  we  would  never  do  anything  that  might 
cause  them  to  stumble  or  sin. 

Dress  that  is  functional,  not  frivolous  or  “showy,’’  is  often 
associated  with  drabness  and  austerity.  Functional  clothing, 
however,  can  also  be  joyful  and  expressive.  Part  of  the 
Christian  man’s  responsibility  in  the  area  of  modesty  is 
that  he  discuss,  in  love  and  trust,  with  his  Christian  sister 
how  her  dress  and  demeanor  affect  him. 

What  if  a Christian  faces  conflicting  demands  from  the 
brotherhood  concerning  his  or  her  appearance?  It  is  hoped 
that  in  such  a case  the  principle  of  love  and  of  mutual 
burden-sharing  would  prevail  to  dispel  confusion  and  un- 
certainty. 

We  questioned  whether  it  was  our  responsibility  to 
change  our  appearance  so  as  not  to  offend  or  displease 
anyone.  When  our  attire  appears  immodest  to  a truly  lov- 
ing, caring  brother  or  sister  Christian,  then,  it  seems,  we 
are  responsible  to  change  that  attire. 

In  modesty,  as  well  as  in  any  other  concern,  which  faces 
the  Christian  brotherhood  it  is  paramount  that  we  first 
identify  and  clarify  the  principles  toward  which  we  are 
working  before  we  attempt  to  define  specific  applications. 
— Harold  Bergey 

Consider  Also  Simplicity.  Samuel  s thinking  on  modesty 
made  me  consider  the  whole  subject  as  involving  more 
than  one  person.  My  general  feeling  has  been  that  as 
Christians,  we  need  to  wear  practical  clothing  in  which  we 
individually  feel  comfortable  and  modest.  However, 
Samuel’s  willingness  to  express  his  own  feelings  on  how 
American  female  fashions  affect  him  has  helped  me  to  un- 
derstand my  position  as  a female.  We  often  hear,  “Be 


modest,”  but  seldom  in  the  light  of,  “I  need  you  to  be 
modest.” 

Somehow,  though,  we  must  also  consider  the  need  for 
simplicity.  Just  because  I recognize  that  some  of  my  cloth- 
ing may  be  offensive  to  another  doesn’t  mean  I should 
go  out  and  buy  a whole  new  wardrobe  of  maxis.  Neither 
does  it  mean  I should  not  consider  the  feelings  of  other 
people.  Basically  it  calls  for  a willingness  to  adjust. 

I still  don’t  come  out  exactly  where  Samuel  does  on 
modesty,  but  at  least  through  living  in  a community,  we’ve 
been  open  on  our  feelings  from  male  and  female  view- 
points, and  probably  have  a healthier  respect  and  under- 
standing for  one  another  because  of  our  interaction  on  the 
modesty  issue.  — Rachel  Yoder 

The  Principle  of  Love.  What  is  the  key  basis  for 
modesty?  I d say  the  principle  of  love;  we  re  not  acting  in 
love  toward  another  if  we  cause  him  to  stumble.  (I  prefer 
using  the  word  “stumbling”  or  “sin”  because  it  seems 
“offend”  has  come  to  mean  finding  fault  with  anything 
that  doesn’t  suit  our  particular  expression,  not  that  it 
really  leads  us  into  sin  or  shatters  our  faith.) 

The  closer  a church  community  grows  in  love,  the  more 
harsh,  schism-producing  feelings  take  on  the  form  of  ad- 
monition in  love,  and  problems  such  as  dress  lose  much  of 
their  former  monumentality.  I find  from  personal  experi- 
ence that  I welcome  brothers’  and  sisters’  counsel  concern- 
ing modesty.  We  owe  it  to  each  other  to  encourage  and 
admonish. 

As  for  male  modesty,  I’m  usually  not  stimulated  sexu-- 
ally  according  to  style  or  lack  of  modesty.  What  either 
provokes  or  pleases  me  is  life  values  represented.  Clothes 
do  say  something  significant.  I’m  disgusted  and  saddened 
by  the  style-consciousness  and  am  genuinely  appreciative 
of  modesty  and  simplicity  in  any  form.  Improper  thinking 
on  my  part  is  mainly  my  problem  and  not  related  to  ap- 
parel. 

We’re  the  creation  of  a Master  Creator  who  gave  us 
beautiful  colors  and  forms  to  enjoy,  including  the  human 
body.  Undue  stress  on  any  aspect  of  this  creation  apart 
from  the  Creator  is  perverted,  but  I feel  it  is  also  per- 
verted to  deny  all  color,  beauty,  and  form  to  ourselves  in 
the  name  of  being  “good  Christians.”  We  shouldn’t 
negate  what  God  has  made  beautiful,  nor  play  it  up. 
Clothes  should  serve  us,  not  we  them,  which  makes  me 
wonder  about  the  practicality  of  short  skirts  and  hose, 
apart  from  their  questionable  origins.  Also  neckties! 

In  light  of  the  society  that  we  live  in,  I feel  it’s  espe- 
cially important  to  be  conscious  of  this  (society’s)  influence 
and  thoroughly  question  it  as  citizens  of  another  kingdom. 
As  for  young  people,  I have  found  from  my  experience 
that  peer  group  enlightening  and  counsel  carry  far  more 
weight  than  the  same  words  from  parents  and  other  au- 
thority figures.  I give  that  for  what  it’s  worth  to  “parents 
and  other  authority  figures”  who  beat  their  heads  against 
the  wall  wondering  why  they  can’t  get  through  sometimes 
concerning  issues  of  modesty!  — Marjorie  Weaver 
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ghant  Kumar 

offered  his  pet  rooster  at 
the  Balodgahan  (India)  Mennonite  Church’s 
Thanksgiving  festival  last  year. 

Shant  cared  — do  we  care? 


If  you  would  like  extra  copies  of  “A  Year  In  Mission”  (Gospel  Herald,  May  14),  write 
MENNONITE  BOARD  OF  MISSIONS,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46514. 
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Mae  H.  Hershey: 
An  Appreciation 

by  William  E.  Hallman 

Years  ago  I jokingly  remarked  that  the  first  real 
argument  I had  with  my  wife  was  regarding  which  of  us 
had  the  best  mother-in-law.  Mine  was  Mrs.  Mae  H.  Her- 
shey, who  recently  passed  away  at  the  age  of  96  and  was 
widely  recognized  as  a woman  of  high  Christian  character 
and  ideals.  The  sympathy  cards  and  letters  that  come 
daily  continue  to  praise  God  for  such  an  example. 

I first  met  Mrs.  Hershey  in  1926.  She,  her  daughter 
Beatrice,  and  I were  in  the  back  seat  of  a Model  T Ford. 
The  family  had  met  me  in  New  Holland,  Pennsylvania, 
for  a visit  with  the  possible  “in-laws’  before  their  return 
to  Argentina.  1 was  being  “sized  up.”  “Isn’t  your  hand 
getting  cold.  Will?”  Mrs.  Hershey  asked  as  she  saw  1 had 
my  arm  on  the  back  of  the  seat  (so  as  not  to  be  too 
crowded! ) 

“No,  It’s  all  right,”  I nonchalantly  replied.  My  future 
mother-in-law’s  question  about  my  hand  was  an  example 
of  her  kind  and  positive  tactfulness.  She  had  her  deep 
convictions  as  to  what  was  correct  but  was  never  brash 
nor  inconsiderate  in  voicing  them. 

After  a weekend  visit  in  which  I tried  to  improve  my 
manners,  Mrs.  Hershey  called  Bee  and  me  into  the  living 
room  to  leave  a farewell  Bible  passage  with  us.  She  read 
very  humbly  and  reverently  Philippians  4:8,  9.  We  got  the 
beautiful  message.  The  impression  and  feeling  of  that  ex- 
perience has  stayed  with  me  ever  since.  She  gave  the 
positive  impression  that  she  always  “practiced  what  she 
preached.”  She  could  have  written  her  own  book  on 
practical  Christian  psychology. 

Children  seemed  to  be  automatically  attracted  to  Mrs. 
Hershey,  for  she  treated  each  one  of  them  as  an  individual. 
And  she  had  the  ability  to  hold  their  attention  in  a re- 
markable way.  Bee  remembers  a class  of  little  tots  in 
Argentina  in  which  there  was  one  little  boy  who  insisted 
on  standing  up.  Mother  Hershey  quietly  sat  him  down  in 
his  chair  without  losing  a beat  in  the  Bible  story.  The  boy 
was  up  again,  and  again  quietly  seated  in  his  chair.  This 
was  repeated  seven  or  eight  times  and  finally  he  sat  qui- 
etly through  the  rest  of  the  period. 

Mother  Hershey  organized  the  first  public  kindergarten 
in  that  area  of  Argentina.  Today  business  and  professional 
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men,  who  started  school  under  her  teaching,  still  praise 
her  ability  in  balancing  effective  loving  discipline  with 
professional  teaching  methods.  She  returned  alone  to  Ar- 
gentina in  1959  at  the  age  of  80  to  participate  in  the  40th 
anniversary  programs  of  the  Mennonite  Church. 

At  ninety  years  of  age  she  returned  once  more  to  visit 
her  beloved  Argentine  people,  this  time  accompanied  by 
Katie  Yoder  (Mrs.  John  Showalter).  Many  at  the  airport 
were  simply  amazed  at  her  ability  to  recognize  faces  and 
she  even  remembered  the  names  of  many  adults  and  chil- 
dren! How  could  she  have  forgotten  them  when  they  were 
so  much  a part  of  her  prayer  life! 

When  Bee  and  I reached  retirement  age  in  Argentina 
we  decided  to  have  Mrs.  Hershey  live  with  us  when  we 
returned  to  the  States.  She  had  been  living  alone  since 
the  death  of  her  husband,  T.  K.,  in  October  1956.  She 
never  wanted  to  be  burdensome  nor  a hindrance  in  our 
work.  It  really  turned  out  to  be  the  opposite,  as  she 
continued,  even  during  periods  of  illness,  to  be  a blessing 
to  those  who  came  into  contact  with  her.  During  the 
times  when  she  required  the  extra  care  that  her  illness 
demanded  she  accepted  with  patience  the  many  incon- 
veniences and  never  complained  even  as  she  was  losing 
the  ability  to  write  and  read  letters.  She  was  still  able  to 
“practice  what  she  preached”  all  her  life. 

Her  homegoing  was  exceptionally  peaceful  in  her  little 
bedroom  at  the  Lawndale  Mennonite  parsonage  in  Chi- 
cago. Her  death  was  caused  by  severe  secondary  anemia. 
To  expand  a bit  Proverbs  31:28,  “Her  children,  grand- 
children, and  great-grandchildren  rise  up  to  call  her 
blessed.” 

During  the  funeral  services  at  Hershey  Church  in  Lan- 
caster County,  Pennsylvania,  several  of  us  were  given  the 
opportunity  to  speak  briefly  before  Brother  J.  D.  Graber 
brought  the  sermon.  I ended  my  impressions  of  her  life 
by  remarking  that  Sister  Mae  would  be  most  embarrassed 
to  hear  all  this  eulogizing. 

Bee  added,  “Yes,  but  she  would  accept  it  if  it  were  done 
to  the  glory  of  God  and  to  encourage  other  Christians.” 

And  Brother  Graber  began  his  message  with  the  words. 
Lets  not  worry  about  that,  because  ‘Honor  to  whom 
honor  is  due.  . . .”  Hasta  luego , Mother  Hershey,  until 
we  meet  again. 
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church  news 

Festival-Commencement 
at  Goshen  College 


Jack  Dueck,  festival  moderator 


Two-hundred  and  sixty-five  seniors 
participated  in  commencement  activities 
at  Goshen  College,  Apr.  19-21,  held  in 
conjunction  with  the  Festival  of  the  Word, 
the  third  annual  spring  festival  at  Goshen. 
This  year’s  program  emphasized  the 
Gospel  of  John  and  the  incarnation. 

It  was  the  76th  annual  commence- 
ment at  Goshen. 

The  weekend  activities  attracted  per- 
sons from  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan, 
Ohio,  Ontario,  and  many  other  states. 
Nearly  1,600  persons  attended  the  open- 
ing Friday  evening  festival  service. 

The  festival’s  largest  audience  heard 
Martin  Marty,  associate  editor  of  The 
Christian  Century  magazine,  and  profes- 
sor of  church  history  at  the  University 
of  Chicago,  present  the  commencement 
address  to  more  than  2,100  persons  in 
Union  Auditorium,  Sunday  afternoon, 
Apr.  21. 

Following  the  address,  J.  Lawrence 
Burkholder,  Goshen  College  president, 
presented  diplomas  to  members  of  the 
graduating  class  of  1974. 

Of  the  graduates  completing  require- 
ments in  April  and  August,  1974,  162  were 
awarded  bachelor  of  arts  degrees,  37 
bachelor  of  science  in  education,  and  44 
bachelor  of  science  in  nursing.  In  addition, 
22  students  completed  graduation  require- 
ments in  December,  1973. 

John  Howard  Yoder,  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries,  pre- 
sented the  opening  sermon  for  the 
Festival’s  Friday  evening  service.  He  spoke 
on  the  first  chapter  of  John. 

J.  C.  Wenger,  also  from  the  Associated 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries,  presented 
a Saturday  morning  festival  sermon. 
Wenger  viewed  the  Gospel  of  John  as  "a 
remarkably  organized  witness  to  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.’’ 

Following  Wenger’s  sermon,  festival 
participants  were  able  to  join  Bible  study 
groups  on  John’s  Gospel.  Study  groups 
also  met  following  the  afternoon  message 
of  J.  R.  Burkholder. 

In  the  festival’s  third  major  presenta- 
tion, J.  R.  Burkholder,  professor  of  reli- 
gion and  director  of  peace  studies  at 
Goshen  College,  preached  on  “Whosoever 
Believeth”  (Jn.  3:16). 

Saturday  afternoon  activities  included 
ceramic-making  projects,  a “paint-in”  for 


persons  wishing  to  paint,  a presentation 
of  the  film  Our  Bible  and  How  It  Came 
to  Us,  a drama  poetry  reading,  chore- 
ography and  singing  session,  and  an  organ 
recital.  The  afternoon  projects  were  open 
to  all  festival  participants. 

Egla  Birmingham,  a Bluffton  College 
graduate  and  currently  a seminary  stu- 
dent attending  the  Christian  Theological 
Seminary  at  Indianapolis,  led  the  drama 
sessions. 

The  major  music  presentation  of  the 
festival  was  the  performance  of  J.  S. 
Bach’s  Passion  According  to  St.  John,  by 
the  combined  Goshen  College  choirs  and 
orchestra,  directed  by  Lon  Sherer,  a mem- 
ber of  the  Goshen  College  music  faculty. 

The  Sunday  morning  festival  service  was 
presented  by  Mrs.  Emma  Richards,  co- 
pastor of  the  Lombard  (111.)  Mennonite 
Church.  Mrs.  Richards  spoke  on  John  9 
and  10. 

The  festival  closed  Sunday  evening, 
Apr.  21,  with  a “loaves  and  fishes  love 
feast”  in  the  college  Union  Auditorium. 
This  year’s  festival  moderator  was 
Jack  Dueck,  member  of  the  Goshen  College 
faculty.  The  festival’s  music  leader  was 
Mary  Oyer,  also  of  the  Goshen  faculty. 


Multifaceted  Witness 
Planned  for  Spain 

Moves  toward  Mennonite  missionary 
involvement  in  Spain  during  1974  are 
gaining  momentum. 

In  late  April  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions directors  approved  an  $8,000  As- 
sociates in  Mission  project  for  Spain,  rec- 
ommended by  the  overseas  committee. 
The  new  AIM  project  provides  $3,000 
for  establishing  witness  in  Southeastern 
Spain  and  $5,000  for  assisting  an  evangel- 
ical Christian  school  and  orphanage  out- 
side Madrid. 

Mennonite  interest  in  predominantly 
Roman  Catholic  Spain  goes  back  to  the 
Spanish  Civil  War  in  the  late  1930s,  when 
Mennonite  volunteers  assisted  in  re- 
lief work.  Argentine  Mennonites  have  al- 
ways had  strong  ties  with  relatives  and 
fellow  Christians  in  Spain.  More  recent 
links  have  been  forged  through  broad- 
casting Luz  y Verdad  and  distributing 
El  Discipulo  Cristiano  in  Spain  and  the 
growing  ministry  among  Spanish  migrants 
in  Brussels,  Belgium. 

Current  exploration  for  ministry  in 
Spain  builds  also  on  groundwork  laid 
through  a number  of  visits  in  the  last 
decade  by  Spahish-speaking  Mennonite 
churchmen  including  Jose  Gallardo, 
a leader  of  the  Spanish  congregation  in 
Brussels;  Samuel  Rolon,  Puerto  Rican 
missionary  in  Belgium  from  1968  to 
1970;  Nelson  Litwiller,  former  field 
secretary  for  Latin  America;  and  John 
Koppenhaver,  missionary  in  Argentina 
from  1948  to  1959,  now  overseas  committee 
chairman. 

The  evangelical  Protestant  church  in 
Spain  is  small  and  fragmented  with  a 
combined  membership  of  about  35,000 
among  the  country’s  34  million  people. 

Plans  for  a multifaceted  Mennonite  wit- 
ness in  Spain  are  developing  in  associa- 
tion with  the  Belgium  Spanish  congrega- 
tions. It  is  hoped  that  workers  from 
Brussels  can  begin  evangelism  and 
congregation-building  in  and  around  Ali- 
cante where  Spanish  migrants  from  Brus- 
sels are  relocating.  Alicante,  with  a 
population  of  over  100,000,  is  on  the 
Mediterranean  coast  about  250  miles 
southeast  of  the  capital.  Also  in  Alicante, 
a Mennonite  youth  worker  is  being  re- 
cruited to  serve  with  Pastor  Hermogenes 
Fernandez  in  a large  Baptist  church. 

In  the  university-seminary  context, 
plans  call  for  placing  an  experienced 
missionary  couple  in  residence  in  an 
academic  center  for  furlough  study.  Such 
a couple  will  witness  to  believers’  church 
and  radical  Reformation  concerns  and 
try  to  determine  what  contribution  the 
Mennonite  Church  might  make  in  Spain. 
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Early  this  year  Jose  Gallardo  and  John 
Koppenhaver  were  in  Spain  together. 
At  that  time  Gallardo,  a Spaniard  by  birth, 
cautioned  against  an  “imperialistic”  style 
for  Mennonite  endeavors.  "I  urge  that 
whatever  is  started  will  be  done  in  a 
natural  way  — discreet  and  quiet  — work- 
ing with  and  through  Spanish  Mennonites 
in  Brussels  now  returning  to  their  home- 
land for  economic  reasons.” 

Care  must  be  taken,  Gallardo  said,  that 
Mennonites  not  enter  the  competition 
game.  Traditional  missionary  methods 
must  be  modified.  “We  should  be  open  to 
explain  what  we  are  doing,  and  be  ready 
always  for  the  advice  of  others  in  what 
we  do. 

“We  should  be  careful  that  we  do  not 
identify  so  much  with  the  Protestant 
world  in  Spain  that  we  become  anti- 
Catholic.  Good  things  are  happening 
among  Catholics.  There  are  many  in- 
tentional communities,  a biblical  renewal 
movement,  and  significant  concern  for 
peace  and  conscientious  objection.  Some 
Catholics  are  in  jail  because  of  their 
pacifist  convictions. 

“Peace  witness  must  be  related  to  our 
evangelistic  work  in  Spain  from  the  very 
beginning,”  Gallardo  emphasized. 

"Mistakes  in  mission  can  be  avoided,” 
he  said.  “Good  motivation  or  even  ca- 
pability is  not  enough.  Studying  the 
past  critically,  we  should  look  for  the 
best  way  of  learning  new  things  in  mission 
strategy.  I am  confident  we  shall  see 
direction  and  insight  emerging  as  North 
American  Mennonites,  in  association  with 
their  Spanish  brothers  and  sisters  from 
Brussels,  move  into  Spain  in  a quiet  way.” 

Franconia  Moves 
to  Incorporate  Homes 

The  Franconia  Mennonite  Conference 
met  in  Spring  Assembly  at  the  Vincent 
Mennonite  Church,  Spring  City,  May  4 and 
5.  Richard  Detweiler,  conference  moderator, 
noted  that  this  was  the  first  meeting  of 
the  conference  hosted  by  the  Vincent 
congregation.  The  assembly  was  also 
significant  in  that  it  met  in  the  new 
facilities  of  the  congregation. 

The  theme  of  the  assembly,  “The 
Church  and  the  Family,”  focused  on  the 
interrelatedness  of  the  church  and  the 
family,  follows  the  major  emphasis  of  the 
denomination  for  this  year,  which  is 
family  living  education. 

In  the  Saturday  morning  business  ses- 
sion, action  was  taken  to  incorporate  the 
Boards  of  the  three  retirement  homes 
into  one  legal  entity.  Of  the  three  Men- 
nonite retirement  homes  in  the  confer- 
ence area,  one  is  responsible  to  the  con- 
ference, one  is  autonomous,  and  one  is 
sponsored  by  a congregation.  This  action 
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will  enable  the  present  homes  to  plan 
more  efficiently,  especially  in  light  of  un- 
certainties created  by  recent  radical 
changes  in  state  codes.  In  other  busi- 
ness the  delegates  adopted  a new  bud- 
get for  1975,  indicating  an  increase  of 
13  percent  with  an  innovative  plan 
whereby  suggested  askings  from  con- 
gregations are  scaled  according  to  size  of 
congregations. 

In  discussing  “The  Church  Mends 
Brokenness  in  Families”  Ray  Yoder, 
pastor  of  the  Levittown  Mennonite  Church, 
told  the  delegates  that  “ministering  to 
brokenness  in  families  is  one  of  the 
greatest  challenges  facing  the  church  to- 
day.” 

The  evening  sessions  were  attended  by 
overflow  crowds.  Resource  speaker  for 
the  assembly  was  Donald  Jacobs,  noted 
anthropologist  and  writer  and  former  mis- 
sionary to  Africa.  Music  and  worship 
activities  for  the  assembly  were  furnished 
by  family  groups  that  added  to  the  em- 
phasis of  the  theme. 

The  Franconia  Mennonite  Conference 
is  made  up  of  47  congregations  in 
eastern  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and 
Vermont. 

MEDA  Adopts  New  Policy 

Mennonite  Economic  Development 
Associates  (MEDA)  in  its  annual  meeting 
in  March  adopted  new  membership  regu- 
lations as  part  of  the  move  from  for- 
profit  to  nonprofit  status.  The  new  code 
of  regulations  will  enable  MEDA  to  in- 
volve persons  from  a broader  spectrum 
of  the  Mennonite  Church. 

Under  for-profit  status  an  active  mem- 
ber had  to  purchase  shares  amounting  to 
$1,050.  The  new  codes  requires  incom- 
ing members  to  contribute  $200  as 
annual  dues  toward  administrative  costs 
and  $200  for  a country  project  of  their 
choice. 

Olen  Britsch,  treasurer,  reported  the 
conversion  progressing  smoothly.  Internal 
Revenue  Service  accepted  MEDA  this 
year  as  a non-profit  organization. 

Executive  Director  Lloyd  Fisher  reported 
MEDA’s  record  gain  of  23  new  members 
this  past  year.  Members  opened  46  proj- 
ects and  entered  Bolivia  and  Guatemala. 
MEDA  also  began  a greenhouse  proj- 
ect in  Appalachia  in  cooperation  with 
Mennonite  Central  Committee.  Newly 
elected  officers  are  chairman,  Milo  Shantz, 
Kitchener,  Ont.;  and  vice-chairman,  Levi 
Weber,  Newport  News,  Va. 

Yoder  Addresses 
Evangelicals 

The  second  annual  Conference  on 
Christianity  and  Politics  was  primarily  for 
those  of  “evangelical”  persuasion  reli- 


giously, “conservative”  orientation  politi- 
cally, “biblical”  answers  theologically,  and 
“whole  person”  orientation  practically. 

About  325  persons,  mostly  in  the  Cal- 
vinist and  Christian  Reformed  tradition, 
attended  the  conference  Apr.  19-20  at 
Calvin  College,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Most  participants  represented  academic 
and  evangelical  publications.  Mennonites 
were  only  a handful  in  number.  An 
articulate  group  of  blacks  represented  the 
National  Black  Evangelical  Association. 

John  Howard  Yoder  of  Goshen  Bibli- 
cal Seminary,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  began  the 
conference  with  an  address  on  “Contrast- 
ing Theological  Approaches  to  the  Prob- 
lems of  State  and  Society.”  His  appear- 
ance on  the  Calvin  campus  as  an  Ana- 
baptist and  author  of  The  Politics  of  Jesus 
marked  a significant  contribution  to  the 
dialogue  of  various  historical  “answers”  or 
options  to  the  question  of  state  and  church. 
The  historic  typologies  he  spoke  of  were 
Christendom  (establishment),  dualism 
(spiritualist),  theocracy,  and  believers’ 
church.  In  the  lively  discussion  which 
followed,  Mr.  Yoder  commented  that  the 
greatest  temptation  of  Jesus  was  to  be 
a Calvinist  (Zealot),  a remark  which 
intrigued  and  perplexed  his  audience. 

Dreschers  Named  EMC 
Alumni  of  the  Year 

A Scottdale,  Pa.,  couple  were  named 
joint  recipients  of  the  eighth  of  “alumnus- 
of-the-year”  award  during  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College’s  Alumni  Association 
homecoming  banquet  on  Apr.  27. 


John  M.  and  Betty  K.  Drescher  accepted 
the  award  from  Fred  L.  Denlinger,  presi- 
dent of  EMC’s  Alumni  Association. 

“It  is  hard  to  measure  the  meaning  of 
EMC  to  our  lives,”  Drescher  said  upon 
receiving  the  award.  “It  was  here  I re- 
ceived an  enlarged  vision  of  the  meaning 
of  the  church  and  of  my  calling  in  Christ 
to  service  in  the  life  of  the  church,”  he 
added. 

Drescher  graduated  from  EMC  in  1951 
with  a BA  degree  and  in  1953  with  a 
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Th.B.  degree.  He  also  holds  a BD 
degree  from  Goshen  (Ind.)  Biblical  Semi- 
nary. 

Mrs.  Drescher,  the  former  Betty 
Keener  of  Refton,  Pa.,  attended  EMC  from 
1946  to  1948  and  again  in  1949-50.  She 
received  her  undergraduate  degree  from 
Millersville  (Pa.)  State  College  in  1952. 

Drescher,  who  is  currently  pastor  of  the 
185-member  Scottdale  Mennonite  Church, 
is  best  known  for  his  work  as  editor  of 
Gospel  Herald,  the  official  weekly  magazine 
of  the  Mennonite  Church.  He  was  named 
to  this  position  by  the  Mennonite  Publi- 
cation Board  in  1962  and  resigned  in 
1973. 

Sauder  Gift  Aids  GC 
Business  Department 

A major  gift  from  the  Sauder  Wood- 
working Company,  of  Archbold,  Ohio,  to 
help  develop  Goshen  College’s  depart- 
ment of  business  has  been  announced  by 
J.  Lawrence  Burkholder,  president  of  the 
college. 

Erie  J.  Sauder,  chairman  of  the  Board 
and  president  of  the  company,  is  a former 
member  of  the  Goshen  College  Board  of 
Overseers.  On  the  Board  for  six  years,  he 
crusaded  for  a strengthened  business 
curriculum  at  the  college. 

His  firm’s  gift  will  help  make  possible 
the  vision  he  had  for  a “core”  curriculum 
in  business  plus  an  array  of  courses  in 
management. 

Other  features  of  the  new  program  will 
be:  (1)  a concentration  in  accounting  so 
students  will  be  eligible  for  the  CPA 
exam  under  the  new  guidelines,  effective 
July  1,  1975,  and  (2)  a concentration  in 
general  business  administration. 

Write  Here 

for  Writing  Instruction 

Two  conferences  of  interest  to  Menno- 
nite writers  are  scheduled  between  now 
and  July  4.  The  17th  annual  St.  Davids 
Christian  Writers’  Conference  at  St. 
Davids,  Pa.  (in  suburban  Philadelphia),  will 
meet  June  16-21.  And  a Christian  writers’ 
workshop  is  to  be  held  at  Bethel  College, 
North  Newton,  Kan.,  from  June  30  to  July 
3. 

A guest  speaker  for  the  St.  Davids 
conference  is  Marjorie  Holmes,  author  of 
I’ve  Got  to  Talk  to  Somebody,  God  and 
Two  from  Galilee.  In  addition  to  Miss 
Holmes  and  other  special  speakers,  the 
conference  provides  instruction  on  a wide 
range  of  subjects,  for  beginning  writers, 
as  well  as  those  with  experience. 

The  St.  Davids  Conference  is.  spon- 
sored by  an  independent  board  of  Chris- 
tians concerned  about  writing.  Presi- 


dent is  Martha  K.  Kauffman,  a Mennonite 
schoolteacher  from  Atglen,  Pa. 

Registration  fee  for  this  conference  is 
$48.50;  board  and  room  are  $50. 

The  North  Newton  workshop  likewise 
provides  help  on  a variety  of  topics. 
Leaders  include  Lois  Barrett  Janzen,  as- 
sociate editor  of  The  Mennonite,  and  Katie 
Funk  Wiebe,  a Mennonite  Brethren  free- 
lance writer  from  Hillsboro,  Kansas. 

This  workshop  is  sponsored  by  Bethel 
College  and  the  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Commission  on  Education.  It 


is  possible  to  receive  college  credit  for 
the  workshop.  Noncredit  registration  is 
$30;  room  and  board  are  $30-$35. 

For  information  or  to  register  for  either 
of  these  workshops,  you  may  write  as 
follows: 

1.  For  the  St.  Davids  Christian  Writers’ 
Conference,  June  16-21,  write  immediately 
to  Mrs.  Alvin  I.  Mast,  Registrar,  Route  2, 
Daleville  Road,  Cochranville,  PA  19330. 

2.  For  the  Bethel  College  Workshop, 
contact  Mrs.  Ruth  Unrau,  Bethel  College, 
North  Newton,  KS  67117. 
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Seminar-Retreat  for  Pastors 

Two  seminar-retreats  are  being 
planned  by  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Con- 
gregational Ministries  for  ministers  and 
spouses  as  follows:  Laurelville  Church 

Center,  July  2-7,  and  Goshen  Biblical 
Seminary,  Elkhart,  Aug.  20-25.  Ministers 
and  spouses  are  invited  to  participate  in 
these  occasions  for  reflection  and  renewal. 
Congregations  are  encouraged  to  make 
possible  their  pastors’  participation  by 
giving  them  needed  finances  for  the  costs 
of  transportation  and  room  and  board. 
Tuition  costs  are  covered  by  a fraternal 
grant  from  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid. 

Write  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Con- 
gregational Ministries  in  care  of  Howard 
J.  Zehr,  associate  secretary. 

A weekend  dedication  service  is 
scheduled  for  June  15  and  16  at  the  New 
Holland  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church.  Speakers 
will  be  Merle  G.  Cordell,  bishop  in  the 
Washington-Franklin  Conference,  and 
Adam  Martin,  bishop  of  the  Mount  Zion 
District,  Lancaster  Conference.  The  dedi- 
cation service  will  begin  at  1:30  p.m.  on 
June  16.  The  dedicatory  message  will  be 
given  by  Bishop  Ivan  D.  Leaman,  assist- 
ant moderator  of  Lancaster  Conference. 

The  Singing  Messengers,  a Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  quartet,  and  their  wives  recently 
returned  from  a weeklong  musical  tour 
in  Jamaica,  where  they  aided  in  the 
evangelistic  crusade  in  Kingston.  The 
most ' important  aspect  of  the  trip  was 
what  happened  to  the  Messengers  them- 
selves, reported  Moses  Schlabach.  A 
strong  bond  of  fellowship  developed  with- 
in that  week,  he  said. 

Laurence  K.  Heatwole  succeeds  Abe 
Rittenhouse  as  Mennonite  Broadcasts' 
studio  manager-engineer  on  June  1. 
Larry,  23,  received  basic  training  in  broad- 
casting and  recording  at  WGGS  Radio, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  where  he  was  general  man- 
ager for  one  year.  He  also  worked  for 


WKAM  and  Precision  Audio  Service, 
both  in  Goshen.  Larry  is  a member  of 
the  Charlottesville  (Va.)  Mennonite 
Church  and  his  wife,  Elaine,  is  a member 
of  the  Akron  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church. 

Howard  Palmatier  of  Elkhart,  Ind.,  has 
been  named  director  of  Grace  Children’s 
Home,  Henderson,  Neb.  He  will  begin 
responsibilities  on  June  15.  The  home, 
opened  in  1936,  was  closed  last  October 
with  the  resignation  of  directors  J.  R. 
Barkman  and  Reuben  Goertzen.  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions,  through  its  Health 
and  Welfare  Division,  assumed  manage- 
ment responsibility  in  February,  at  the 
request  of  Grace  directors.  An  ordained 
minister  of  the  United  Methodist  Church, 
Howard  Palmatier  has  been  active  in 
church  work  in  Elkhart  County  for  many 
years.  He  spent  the  past  year  finishing, 
requirements  for  a Master’s  in  Social 
Work  at  Indiana  University- Purdue  Uni- 
versity in  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Region  V announced  the  theme  for  its 
Aug.  8-10  assembly:  “The  Congregation 
Alive."  The  Regional  Women’s  Missionary 
and  Service  Council  rally  will  be  held 
on  Thursday,  Aug.  8,  at  7:30  p.m.  Among 
other  activities,  Ross  Bender  and  Don 
Jacobs  will  speak  on  aspects  of  the  con- 
gregation, Friday  and  Saturday,  respectively, 
at  7:30  p.m.  The  meetings  will  be  held  at 
Christopher  Dock  Mennonite  High 
School,  Lansdale,  Pa. 

Barry  King,  19,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  King,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  left  the  Shan- 
non Airport,  near  Downingtown,  Pa.,  for  two 
years  of  flying  service  in  Tanzania, 
Ethiopia,  Kenya,  and  Nairobi  under 
Christophel  Blindmission  of  Germany.  King 
is  a 1972  graduate  of  Lancaster  Mennonite 
High  School. 

The  15th  Conference  on  Gift 
Annuities  meeting  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  May  2, 
adopted  new  uniform  annuity  rates  for 
charitable  organizations.  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions,  Mennonite  Foundation,  and 
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other  church  agencies  issuing  Gift  Annuity 
Agreements  announce  increased  rates  for 
new  agreements  effective  immediately. 
Former  agreement  rates  remain  un- 
changed. Rate  changes  affect  most  inter- 
mediary categories,  but  the  low  rate  of 
4 percent  and  high  rate  of  10  percent 
remain  unchanged.  Rates  for  joint  and 
survivor  annuities  are  slightly  lower  than 
for  single  life  annuities.  For  more  infor- 
mation on  agreements  contact  Mennonite 
Foundation,  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
or  other  church  agencies. 

Sponsors  are  urgently  needed  for  ap- 
proximately 60  young  people  arriving  in 
early  August  from  Africa,  Asia,  Latin 
America,  and  Europe  to  begin  a 12-month 
experience  with  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee Exchange  Visitor  (Trainee)  Pro- 
gram. Register  sponsorship  interest  soon 
by  writing  or  calling:  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  Exchange  Visitor  Program,  Ak- 
ron, Pa.  17501,  (717)  859-1151;  or  in  Can- 
ada, one  of  the  MCC  regional  offices  or 
Mennonite  Central  Committee,  201-1483 
Pembina  Highway,  Winnipeg,  Man.  R3T 
2C8,  (204)  453-4897. 

A sizable  number  of  donations  com- 
ing in  for  Mennonite  Disaster  Service 
(MDS)  to  use  in  current  tornado  recovery 
programs  are  postmarked  Rapid  City, 
S.D.  Rapid  City  was  devastated  by  a 
flood  which  took  217  lives  on  June  10, 
1972.  MDS  followed  with  emergency  aid 
and  a three-month  rebuilding  program 
that  provided  7,000  volunteer  days  from 
more  than  1,350  workers.  Now  people 
who  received  MDS  assistance  in  Rapid 
City  want  to  help  with  tornado  recovery. 

Richard  Keeler, 

M.D.,  and  his  family 
are  on  furlough  after 
serving  three  years 
in  Trinidad.  Keeler 
is  the  head  special- 
ist medical  officer 
working  on  treatment 
and  eradication  of 
leprosy  in  Trinidad, 
with  a staff  of 
twelve  persons  who 
assist  him  in  the 
clinic  located  at  Cocorite,  Trinidad.  He 
serves  as  a missionary  doctor  under  the 
Virginia  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
and  Charities.  Keeler  spoke  on  Apr.  21 
at  a missionary  conference  at  the  Mt. 
Clinton  congregation.  He  is  presently 
at  Tulane  University  in  Louisiana  for  one 
month  of  study  and  observation  regard- 
ing tropical  skin  diseases.  This  course 
relates  to  his  medical  work  in  Trinidad. 
The  Keelers’  address  is  R.  4,  Box  175, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.  22801.  Phone:  (703) 
833-4333.  They  plan  to  return  to  Trini- 
dad by  the  middle  of  August. 

William  and  Beatrice  Hallman  are 
retiring  again.  After  serving  nearly  four 


years  in  the  Lawndale  Mennonite  Church 
in  Chicago  they  moved  on  May  13  to 
1508  South  Eighth  Street  in  Goshen, 
Indiana.  They  had  formerly  served  32 
years  in  Argentina,  six  months  in  Corpus 
Christi,  Texas,  and  three  months  in  La 
Junta,  Colo. 

Voluntary  Service  units  at  Lawndale, 
Chicago;  Alice,  Tex.;  and  Belleville, 
Pa.,  will  terminate  next  month,  said  Ray 
Horst,  secretary  for  relief  and  service, 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  At  Alice, 
a local  board  of  directors  has  assumed 
responsibility  for  the  Rancho  Alegre 
Recreation  Center.  At  Stone  Mountain 
Village  near  Belleville,  a full-time  staff 
has  been  hired.  At  Lawndale  personnel 
shortages  and  lack  of  clarity  in  program- 
ming led  to  the  unit’s  closing.  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  continues  to  support 
261  VSers  in  47  locations  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Applications  are  welcomed  for  paid 
secretarial  positions  with  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.  Assign- 
ments are  at  the  Board’s  home  office. 
For  more  information  contact  John  Leh- 
man, director  of  Personnel  Recruitment, 
Box  370,  Elkhart,  Ind.  46514. 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elk- 
hart, Ind.,  recently  received  a $998 
residuum  of  a Gift  Annuity  Agreement 
with  Minnie  (Mrs.  David)  Baumgartner 
who  died  on  Apr.  2.  The  gift  was  re- 
ceived via  the  Mennonite  Foundation, 
Goshen,  Ind.  David  Baumgartner  survives 
his  wife  and  lives  in  Orrville,  Ohio. 

The  placement  counselor  and  orienta- 
tion director  assignments  for  Voluntary 
Service  are  bding  combined  at  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  announced  Dorsa 
Mishler,  personnel  secretary,  recently. 
Lloyd  Miller,  who  served  as  both  VS 
orientation  director  and  director  of  in- 
service  retreats  will  drop  the  latter 
responsibility  to  assume  the  assignment 
in  the  personnel  office.  The  shift  follows 
a decision  to  hold  more  regional  VS 
orientations.  About  half  of  the  orienta- 
tions will  still  be  held  at  the  Board’s 
home  office  in  Elkhart,  Ind.  David  Miller, 
who  has  worked  as  placement  counselor 
during  the  past  year,  this  summer  will  be- 
come director  of  development  for  Central 
Christian  High  School  near  Kidron, 
Ohio. 

Volunteer  couples  are  needed  in 
Toledo,  Ohio,  and  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
according  to  eastern  Voluntary  Service 
administrator  Dennis  Clemmer.  In  Toledo 
the  couple  will  coordinate  the  overall 
program  of  the  unit  and  be  responsible 
for  host  and  hostess  duties.  Community 
involvement  includes  work  with  HOPE, 
a home  rehabilitation  program  sponsored 
by  area  churches.  Duties  for  the  couple 
needed  in  Philadelphia  are  similar.  A new 
community  center  planned  by  the  Fran- 


conia Conference  will  expand  community 
activities  for  the  Philadelphia  unit. 

From  Choele-Choel  in  South  Argen- 
tina, Alice  and  Floyd  Sieber  reported 
that  four  persons  were  baptized  in  early 
April  and  church  attendance  is  increas- 
ing, with  new  people  coming  each  Sun- 
day. Latest  addition  is  a family  of  12. 
“We  are  having  fellowship  with  other 
church  groups  and  have  had  provi- 
dential occasions  to  share  with  them 
our  concern  for  a spiritual  unity  and 
communion  of  Christian  believers.”  The 
Siebers  have  served  with  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  in  Argentina  since 
1948. 

John  Driver,  professor  at  the  Menno- 
nite seminary  in  Montevideo,  Uruguay, 
is  visiting  congregations  in  the  Buenos 
Aires  Province  of  Argentina  during  May. 
He  is  sharing  person-to-person  with 
pastors  and  church  leaders  concerns  grow- 
ing out  of  his  January  messages  to  the 
1974  Argentine  Mennonite  Conference 
on  the  theme,  “ Rediscovering  the  New 
Testament  Community  for  Our  Day." 

Mary  Ellen  Shoup,  serving  with  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  in  Alger,  Algeria, 
finds  the  English  church  particularly 
meaningful  in  this  French-speaking  north 
African  country.  A retired  pastor  from 
England  and  his  wife  served  the  congre- 
gation during  the  winter.  “We  have  a 
warm,  caring  community  and  real  spiritual 
progress  can  be  seen  in  different  people. 
It  is  surprising  how  many  people  who 
seldom  go  to  church  at  home  look  for 
church  fellowship  in  a foreign  land.  The 
pastor  felt  this  was  a challenging  post 
and  has  recommended  that  we  have  a 
full-time  pastor  who  could  visit  other 
cities  and  isolated  families.” 

An  Argentine  congregation  is  giving 
a monthly  love  offering  to  a North 
American  missionary  couple.  Raul 
Lugones,  treasurer  of  the  Santa  Rosa 
Mennonite  Church,  publicly  announced  on 
Apr.  7 the  congregational  decision  to 
share  in  the  ministry  of  Dorothy  and 
Lawrence  Brunk  with  a $50  gift  each 
month.  “This  is  a first  in  the  history  of 
the  Mennonite  Church  in  Argentina,’’ 
the  Brunks  wrote.  “For  us,  the  gesture 
is  worth  far  more  than  only  the  money.” 

Mennonite  Pastor  Heronymus  Khujur 
from  the  Nav  Jivan  Hospital,  Satbara,  Bi- 
har, has  been  elected  to  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Chaplains’  Christian 
Fellowship  of  India.  The  fellowship  was 
organized  during  the  1974  national  chap- 
lains’ conference  in  March.  A guest 
speaker  for  the  meeting  was  S.  M.  King, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  who  served  with  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  in  Dhamtari,  India, 
from  1936  to  1953. 

The  Task  Force  on  Women  in  Church 
and  Society  has  prepared  a collection  of 
writings  about  women  entitled  Persons 
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Becoming.  The  packet  of  essays,  inter- 
spersed with  poetry  and  artwork,  is 
available  for  study  by  individuals,  small 
groups,  or  church  classes.  Dorothy  Yoder 
Nyce,  a member  of  the  task  force,  edited 
Persons  Becoming.  The  packet  includes  27 
essays  contributed  primarily  by  Menno- 
nite  women.  Persons  Becoming  may  be 
ordered  from  the  Task  Force  on  Women 
in  Church  and  Society,  MCC  Peace  Sec- 
tion, 21  S.  12th  Street,  Akron,  Pa.  17501. 
One  dollar  and  fifty  cents  covers  the  cost 
of  each  packet. 

A retreat  is  being  planned  for  all 
former  MCC- Bolivia  personnel  and  their 
families  and  other  interested  persons 
for  Aug.  24-26,  at  Camp  Luz  near  Kidron, 
Ohio.  Plans  include  a Saturday  evening 
slide  show,  Sunday  morning  service 
with  Jaime  Bravo,  and  lots  of  time  for 
informal  visiting.  Doug  Risser  is  coordinat- 
ing publicity  for  the  event  and  anyone 
having  addresses  of  interested  parties 
should  contact  him  at  213  S.  Sixth  Street, 
Goshen,  Ind.  46526. 

Anne  Schmidt,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  has  be- 
gun an  assignment  with  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  to  assist  Mennonites 
emigrating  from  Russia  to  Germany  and 
Canada.  Schmidt  will  serve  as  secretary 
and  assistant  to  Hans  Niessen,  Inter- 
national Mennonite  Organization  (IMO) 
worker  assigned  to  help  Russian  Menno- 
nite immigrants.  Their  office  is  located 
in  Neuwied  in  Southwestern  Germany. 
“A  milder  breeze  is  blowing  out  of  Rus- 
sia these  days,”  commented  Peter  Dyck, 
MCC  Europe-North  Africa  director.  “That 
is  common  knowledge.  What  is  not  so 
well  known  is  that  many  people,  not 
only  Jews,  have  been  permitted  to  leave 
the  Soviet  Union.  Mennonites  are  among 
them.” 

An  Eastern  Mennonite  College  stu- 
dent has  received  permission  from  the 
writer-creator  of  The  Waltons  television 
show  to  publish  a book  on  the  real-life 
Virginia  family  depicted  in  the  popular 
CBS  program.  “Obtaining  this  permission 
was  the  biggest  hurdle  in  my  efforts  to 
turn  a research  paper  into  a book,”  said 
senior  history  major  Rhoda  P.  Swartzen- 
truber,  who  wrote  the  25-page  “The  Wal- 
tons: Fact  or  Fiction?”  for  her  History 
Seminar  course.  “You’ve  done  a splendid 
job  and  I congratulate  you,”  wrote  the 
TV  show’s  Earl  Hamner,  Jr.,  in  a letter  to 
the  EMC  student  after  receiving  a copy 
of  the  paper.  Miss  Swartzentruber  con- 
cluded from  her  research  that  The  Wal- 
tons accurately  reflects  Mr.  Hamner’s 
childhood  in  Schuyler,  Va.,  during  the 
Depression.  The  EMC  student  is  also 
a native  of  Schuyler  and  was  able  to  in- 
terview Mr.  Hamner’s  mother,  teachers, 
and  family  friends. 

Eerdmans  Publishing  Company  is  re- 
printing Whose  Land  Is  Palestine ? by 


Frank  H.  Epp.  The  orignial  7,500  copies 
published  in  1970  are  sold  out.  Epp’s  book 
has  found  sustained  sale  for  research, 
classroom  use,  and  as  background  for 
groups  touring  the  Middle  East.  “For  a 
heavy  work  on  the  Middle  East  situation 
Whose  Land  Is  Palestine?  has  remarkable 
staying  power,”  said  Walton  Jlackman, 
executive  secretary  of  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  Peace  Section.  The  Peace  Sec- 
tion supplied  funds  for  research,  writing, 
and  publication,  which  present  the  hu- 
man side  of  the  Palestinian  experience. 

Two  Eastern  Mennonite  College  fac- 
ulty members  presented  papers  at  a 
“Conference  on  the  Pacifist  Conscience 
in  a Revolutionary  Age,”  Apr.  26,  at 
Wesley  Theological  Seminary  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  James  O.  Lehman,  director  of 
libraries  at  EMC,  spoke  on  “Mennonites 
and  Other  Pacifist  Groups  in  Maryland,” 
and  Grant  M.  Stoltzfus,  professor  of 
church  history,  spoke  on  “The  Experi- 
ence of  Mennonites  in  the  Revolution.” 
Both  men  discussed  the  attitudes  and 
problems  faced  by  Quakers,  Mennonites, 
Brethren,  and  other  conscientious  objectors 
in  Maryland  and  Virginia  during  the 
period  1775-1783.  The  event  was  spon- 
sored by  the  National  Capital  Area  Bi- 
centennial Consortium  for  Local  History. 

John  Snyder,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  left  the 
U.S.  on  May  6 to  begin  a one-year  term 
of  Voluntary  Service  in  La  Ceiba,  Hon- 
duras. 


The  Council  of  Spanish  Mennonite 
Churches  will  hold  its  fourth  annual  as- 
sembly in  the  New  Holland  (Pa.)  Men- 
nonite Church  on  June  28-30. 

The  June  3 meeting  of  Mennonite 
Historical  Associates  will  feature  Don 
Yoder,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  with 
an  illustrated  lecture  on  The  Influence  of 
Revivalism  on  the  American  Mennonites. 
The  session,  open  to  the  public,  will 
begin  at  7:30  p.m.  at  Lancaster  Menno- 
nite High  School  auditorium,  located  five 
miles  east  of  Lancaster  along  Route  30. 
Yoder,  a descendant  of  numerous  south- 
eastern Pennsylvania  Mennonite  and 
Amish  families,  is  well  known  locally  as 
one  of  the  founders  and  the  editor  of 
Pennsylvania  Folhlife.  He  has  served  in 
this  capacity  since  1960. 

Seventy-two  missionaries,  candidates, 
staff,  and  commission  members  took  part 
Apr.  25-28  in  the  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church  Commission  on  Over- 
seas Mission’s  first  retreat  in  nine  years. 
The  retreat,  at  the  Cabrini  Contact 
Center  in  Chicago,  was  not  a time  for 
decision-making  but  for  study,  fellow- 
ship, and  renewal.  J.  C.  Wenger  of 
Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries 
led  a Bible  study  on  Ephesians.  John 
and  Naomi  Lederach  led  human  rela- 
tions exercises.  Also  included  were  dis- 
cussions on  missionary  relationships  to 
their  colleagues,  to  non-Christians,  to  re- 
ceiving churches,  to  sending  churches,  and 
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Our  heritage  is  showing 

What’s  being  Mennonite  have  to  do  with 
being  a grad  student?  Some  of  us  have  become 
Mennonite  apologetics,  others  of  us  have 
become  nationalized  in  spirit  and  attitude, 
becoming  more  country  than  Christian. 

Or  some  of  us  have  rejected  nationalism 
to  live  as  world  citizens.  Who  are  we? 

I 

Let’s  get  together  with  Mennonite 
theologians  and  educators  at  the  Ninth 
Summer  Seminar  for  Mennonites  in  the 
university  — August  10-19,  at  Youth  Village, 
White  Pigeon,  Michigan.  Applications  must 
be  received  before  June  15.  Cost:  $40; 
travel  scholarships  available. 

Write: 

Summer  Seminar 
Box  370 

Elkhart,  IN  46514 
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to  God.  Written  evaluations  of  the  retreat 
by  participants  were  highly  positive. 

Directors  in  two  important  specialties 
have  been  appointed  by  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  (Canada)  to  begin 
work  in  its  Canadian  office  starting  this 
summer.  Reginald  Toews,  executive 
director  of  the  Social  Services  Branch  of 
the  Manitoba  Department  of  Health  and 
Social  Development  and  a member  of  the 
Crestview  (Evangelical  Mennonite)  Fel- 
lowship in  Winnipeg,  will  become  full- 
time Voluntary  Service  director  on  June 
1.  And  in  September  Menno  Wiebe, 
executive  secretary  of  Mennonite  Pioneer 
Mission  and  a member  of  the  Charles- 
wood  Mennonite  Church,  will  begin  to 
develop  a native  ministries  program.  The 
VS  appointment  follows  a lengthy  search 
and  strong  encouragement  from  several 
Canadian  conferences  to  make  MCC  the 
main  VS  channel  in  Canada. 

The  School  of  Nursing,  at  Menno- 
nite Hospital,  804  N.  East  Street,  Bloom- 
ington, 111.  61701,  has  openings  for  resi- 
dence adviser  and  a school  counselor.  If 
interested,  write  to  Mrs.  Jacqueline  S. 
Kinder,  RN,  at  the  above  address  for  de- 
tailed job  descriptions. 

Pastor  Karl  Ernst  Neisel,  a German- 
speaking ecumenical  leader,  was  guest 
speaker  at  Montevideo’s  (Uruguay)  Men- 
nonite Evangelical  Seminary  at  the  open- 
ing service  of  the  year’s  school  activities 
in  March.  Neisel  converses  with  John 
Driver,  dean.  “You  have  certainly  heard,” 
wrote  Ernst  Harder,  “that  the  seminary 
. . . will  close  as  of  November.”  This 
means  there  will  be  a major  shift  in 
leadership  training  for  the  Mennonite 
churches  throughout  Latin  America. 

Special  meetings:  Robert  Walters, 

Bethlehem,  Pa.,  at  Hopewell,  Mt.  Airy, 
Md„  May  23. 

New  members  by  baptism: ' two  by 
baptism  and  three  by  confession  of  faith 
at  Birch  Grove,  Port  Allegany,  Pa.;  four- 
teen at  Wooster,  Ohio;  four  at  Beech, 
Louisville,  Ohio;  three  at  Protection,  Kan.; 
six  at  Blooming  Glen,  Pa.;  two  by  confes- 
sion of  faith  at  Plato,  Lagrange,  Ind. 


readers  say 

Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  comment 
on  printed  articles. 

I sometimes  take  walks  from  the  seminary 
over  to  the  cemetery  of  the  Prairie  Street  con- 
gregation on  Hively  Avenue.  An  amazing 
number  of  church  leaders  are  buried  there.  A 
year  or  two  ago  I noticed  that  the  tombstone 
of  John  S.  Coffman  (1848-1899)  was  no  longer 
plumb.  Since  reading  your  editorial  on  the  back 
page  of  the  April  30  Herald,  I feel  that  I have 
at  least  a possible  hypothesis  to  explain  this 
leaning  stone.  Since  he  died  in  1899,  if  he 
came  to  a new  realization  that  our  young  peo- 
ple were  going  to  college  “about  1900,  I 


suspect  that  he  turned  over  in  his  grave!  Have 
you  any  judgment?  — J.  C.  Wenger,  Goshen, 
Ind. 

Editor’s  Note:  As  Brother  Wenger  suggests, 
the  editorial  reference  is  too  general.  More 
precisely:  "Coffman  was  one  of  the  earliest 
church  leaders  to  sense  the  need  of  providing  a 
liberal  education  for  young  people  under  the 
auspices  of  the  church.  On  the  opening  of  a 
business  and  normal  school  at  Elkhart  in  the 
fall  of  1894  by  Dr.  H.  A.  Mumaw,  Coffman 
braved  the  storm  of  opposition  from  church 
leaders  and  laity  and  bent  his  energies  toward 
supporting  the  institution.  He  became  the  sec- 
ond chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
private  organization  known  as  the  Elkhart 
Institute  Association,  and  during  the  few  remain- 
ing years  of  his  life  gave  much  of  his  time  to 
promoting  the  work  of  the  school,  which  was 
the  forerunner  of  Goshen  College.”  — Barbara 
F.  Coffman  in  Mennonite  Encyclopedia,  Vol.  1, 
p.  634. 

• O • 

This  is  just  a personal  acknowledgement  of 
your  editorial  commenting  on  your  recent  trip 
to  Israel  (Apr.  9).  The  sensitivity  and  deeper  in- 
sight reflected  therein  is  much  appreciated, 
especially  when  one  remembers  how  shallow 
and  misleading  is  so  much  of  the  tourism  to 
the  Middle  East  these  days.  — Frank  H.  Epp, 
Waterloo,  Ont. 

• • • 

I appreciate  the  Gospel  Herald  and  the  many 
fine  articles  that  appear  from  time  to  time.  The 
article  of  Apr.  2,  "The  Candy  Man  Can’t,"  was 
especially  good.  Meg  Woodson  brought  the 
point  home  quite  effectively,  that  although  God 
made  us  to  enjoy  our  bodies  with  its  appetites, 
yet  ultimate  happiness  is  not  found  in  satisfy- 
ing the  physical  emotions  and  senses.  Christ  is 
the  living  water  and  only  “God  can  make 
streams  flow  in  our  deserts.” 

This  is  something  that  can  benefit  all,  even  we 
who  do  not  have  a weight  problem.  Like  the 
four  Hebrew  young  men  in  captivity  under 
Nebuchadnezzar,  we  also  can  enjoy  better 
physical  and  mental  health  by  way  of  a disci- 
plined life. 

I also  want  to  comment  on  the  editorial 
"The  Mysterious  Nicotine"  (Apr.  2).  I too  have 
been  puzzled  by  smoking.  It  has  happened 
more  than  once  when  the  question  of  smoking 
comes  up,  I get  the  reply,  "You  can  be  glad  you 
never  started.”  I am  usually  puzzled  to  know, 
do  they  really  wish  they  did  not  have  the 
habit,  or  are  they  trying  to  make  me  feel  at  ease 
because  I am  in  the  minority  who  do  not  smoke. 

I agree  too  that  smokers  are  made  not  born. 
Perhaps  it  is  here  that  we,  the  church,  should 
seek  to  help  young  people  not  to  get  entangled 
in  this  habit,  especially  those  who  like  Daniel 
of  old  have  purposed  in  their  heart  “not  to 
defile  themselves.  It  can  be  a lonely  experi- 
ence when  the  crowd  leaves  you  standing 
alone. 

Not  only  do  we  need  to  shelter  and  protect 
the  innocent  from  becoming  enslaved,  but  also 
help  those  who  seek  release  from  the  habit. 
Not  all  are  as  successful  in  applying  will  power 
to  take  it  or  leave  it  as  the  author  of  the  Times 
article  implies.  Let  us  then  in  our  struggle  to 
"lay  aside  every  weight  and  sin  which  clings 
so  closely”  continue  to  look  to  and  proclaim 
Jesus,  who  for  the  "joy  which  he  knew  would 
be  his  afterward”  was  enabled  to  endure  the 
cross  and  despise  the  shame.  — Arthur  Stein- 
mann,  New  Hamburg,  Ont. 

i • • 

I want  to  affirm  Brother  Merle  Good  in  his 
battle  with  the  temptations  of  a storyteller 
(Apr.  23).  I know  Merle  takes  a lot  of  criticism 
in  his  conspicuous  position  as  a Mennonite 
writer,  dramatist,  and  household  word,  but  I find 
him  to  be  a humble,  easy-to-talk  to  Lancaster 
boy  off  the  farm,  who  does  hear  and  think  about 


the  things  people  say  of  him  and  his  stories. 
I admit  I’m  envious  of  his  stature,  but  he 
earned  it  — his  projects  have  given  a lot  of 
other  Mennonite  writers  and  actors  a chance  to 
do  their  thing.  In  a word,  he  is  a gift  to  our 
church. 

I particularly  like  those  lines  from  the  article: 
“The  good  news,  the  gospel  is  not  'Aren’t 
they  [the  Mennonites]  a great  people!’  The 

food  news  is  'Isn’t  it  a miracle  that  God 
eeps  loving  such  a people!’  ’’  It  appears  to 
me  that  the  Mennonites  and  Amish  of  my  area 
have  gotten  a reputation  of  being  good  peo- 
ple. I am  not  impressed  by  that  reputation. 

Would  it  be  harsh  to  say  that  a lot  of  this 
oodness  has  nothing  to  do  with  being  chil- 
ren  of  God?  It  has  to  do  with  controlling 
ourselves  pretty  well  and  putting  up  a good 
front  to  the  world?  Maybe  our  biggest  tempta- 
tion as  “the  plain  people”  is  to  be  modern 
Pharisees.  Of  course  we  are  as  sinful  as  any 
other  people.  Sin  (murder,  lust,  unbelief, 
hatred,  cover-up  jobs,  marriage  flops)  in  our 
midst  shouldn’t  surprise  us  nearly  as  much  as 
a beautiful  story  of  love  and  forgiveness. 

At  the  same  time  I am  cautious  about  the 
phrase  God  keeps  loving  such  a people  because 
I don’t  think  the  Mennonites  are  God’s  people. 
Not  as  a group,  no.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
a Christian  nation,  whether  the  nation  is  as 
big  as  the  United  States  (200  and  some  million) 
or  as  small  as  the  Mennonites  (roughly  500,000, 
excluding  children).  Because  it’s  possible  to 
be  a member  of  the  American  nation  or  the 
Mennonite  nation  (or  the  black  nation,  the 
Presbyterian  nation,  or  any  other)  without  being 
a child  of  God. 

I am  not  arguing  over  whether  you’re  a good 
citizen  or  a bad  one.  It’s  possible  to  be  a good 
Mennonite  or  a bad  one  (the  test  is  how  many 
weeds  you  have  in  your  garden),  but  it’s  not 
possible  to  be  a good  Christian.  They’re  all 
bad,  only  rescued  from  their  badness  by  the 
Lord’s  healing  fingers.  The  ones  being  rescued 
are  the  only  people  or  nation  God  has.  — Ken 
Reed,  Paradise,  Pa. 

• • • 

An  Open  Letter  to  Billy  Graham  Association: 
Today  I read  a brochure  on  the  forthcoming 
film  ‘Time  to  Run.  It  sounded  like  a very 
worthwhile  and  challenging  film.  My  regret  is 
that  it  is  not  being  shown  in  this  community 
at  a place  where  I am  free  to  attend  and  to 
encourage  friends  or  others  to  attend. 

I am  aware  of  the  supposition  that  by  show- 
ing it  in  commercial  theaters  it  will  reach  the 
crowd  that  needs  to  see  it.  However,  I have 
yet  to  meet  the  person  who  was  influenced  for 
good  by  a religious  film  shown  in  a theater 
who  either  saw  it  by  “accident"  or  who  would 
have  refused  to  go  to  see  it  in  a community 
auditorium  if  encouraged  or  invited  by  estab- 
lished friends.  I am  aware,  however,  that  there 
are  many  persons  who  now  attend  the  com- 
mercial theater,  some  even  indiscriminately, 
who  do  so  because  they  were  influenced  by 
those  who  insisted  that  it  is  okay  to  go  to 
see  the  "good”  movies. 

Isn't  it  quite  possible  that  the  Apostle  Paul 
was  talking  also  about  this  application  when  he 
wrote:  “What  fellowship  has  righteousness  with 
unrighteousness  and  what  communion  has 
light  with  darkness?  . . .”  (2  Cor.  6)?  The 
same  owner  who  is  renting  a local  theater  for 
the  showing  of  Time  to  Run”  is  also  the  owner 
who  capitalized  on  a very  extended  run  of  “The 
Exorcist”  and  maintains  Cinema  I solely  for 
"X”-rated  movies. 

It  seemed  apparent  the  Holy  Spirit  blessed 
the  ministry  of  the  early  Billy  Graham  films, 
none  of  which  were  shown  in  the  commercial 
theaters.  Most  of  them  I attended  were  shown 
to  capacity  crowds  in  auditoriums  with  seating 
capacity  far  in  excess  of  the  seating  capacity 
of  any  of  the  local  theaters.  I cannot  help 
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viewing  this  more  recent  program  as  a sur- 
render to  lesser  good  than  could  be  accomplished 
by  keeping  the  lines  more  clearly  drawn.  — 
Verle  Hoffman,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


births 

"Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord"  (Psalm  127:3) 

Albrecht,  Herb  and  Dorothy  (Jantzi),  Vassar, 
Mich.,  third  son,  Michael  Jay,  Mar.  31,  1974. 

Buckwalter,  Richard  and  Deborah  (Shank), 
Corning, N.Y.,  first  and  second  children,  Matthew 
Richard  and  Mark  Richard,  Apr.  14,  1974. 

Burr,  James  and  Linda  (Grimwood),  Byron, 
Mich.,  third  child,  second  son,  David  Mark,  Apr. 
29,  1974. 

Keener,  Robert  and  Rhoda  (Shenk),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  second  daughter,  Gloria  Marie,  Feb.  19, 
1974. 

Martin,  Lyle  and  Barbara  (Weber),  Ethel, 
Ont.,  first  child,  Grant  James,  Feb.  13,  1974. 

Pfile,  Steve  and  Sue  (Babler),  Freeport, 

111.,  second  daughter,  Tammy  Sue,  Feb.  10,  1974. 

Roth,  David  and  Carol  (Deckert),  Edmonton, 
Alta.,  first  child,  Jason  David,  Mar.  29,  1974. 

Ruth,  James  and  Loraine  (Hockman),  Per- 
kasie,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Kendall  James, 
Apr.  25,  1974. 

Shreiner,  Robert  and  Velma  (Leaman),  Stras- 
burg,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Valerie 
Yvette,  Mar.  29,  1974. 

Stamm,  James  R.  and  Susan  L.  (Reeb),  Ben- 
son, 111.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Shana  Sus- 
anne,  Apr.  26,  1974. 

Yoder,  Don  and  Emogene  (Hilty),  Apple 
Creek,  Ohio,  second  child,  first  daughter.  Dee 
Dee,  Mar.  9,  1974. 

Yoder,  Wayne  A.  and  Roveen  (Townsend), 
Frostburg,  Md.,  first  child,  Derek  Wayne,  Apr. 
15,  1974. 


marriages 

May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes  estab- 
lished by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six  months' 
free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to 
those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald  if  the 
address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Alderfer  — Alderfer.  — Larry  R.  Alderfer, 
Souderton,  Pa.,  Franconia  cong.,  and  Sharon  K. 
Alderfer,  Harleysville,  Pa.,  Salford  cong.,  by 
Floyd  Hackman,  May  4,  1974. 

Boll  — Martin.  — Nelson  E.  Boll,  Lititz, 
Pa.,  Erb  cong.,  and  Linda  Jean  Martin,  Millers- 
ville,  Pa.,  Millersville  cong.,  by  Ivan  D.  Leaman, 
May  4,  1974. 

Brubacher  — Mayer.  — Maynard  Bru- 
bacher,  Elora,  Ont.,  Bethel  cong.,  and  Cyndi 
Mayer,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  Tuttle  Avenue  cong.,  by 
Paul  Yoder  and  John  Shenk,  Mar.  23,  1974. 

Detweiler  — Halteman.  — Laverne  Det- 
weiler,  Harleysville,  Pa.,  and  Betty  Jean  Halte- 
man, Telford,  Pa.,  both  of  Franconia  cong.,  by 
Floyd  Hackman,  Apr.  27,  1974. 

Erb  — Eicher.  — Dennis  Erb,  Wellesley, 
Ont.,  and  Connie  Eicher,  Milverton,  Ont.,  both 
of  the  Poole  cong.,  by  Amsey  Martin,  Feb.  22, 
1974. 

Hershberger  — Gerber.  — Roger  Hersh- 
berger, Millersburg,  Ohio,  and  Vanessa  Gerber, 
Benton,  Ohio,  both  from  Martin's  Creek  cong., 
by  Roman  Stutzman,  Apr.  6,  1974. 

Martin  — Herr.  — Daniel  Leon  Martin,  Jr., 
Manheim,  Pa.,  Manheim  cong.,  and  Rhoda  Ann 
Herr,  New  Providence,  Pa.,  Mechanic  Grove  cong. 
by  Clayton  L.  Keener,  May  4,  1974. 

Mast  — Herr.  — Richard  E.  Mast,  Parkes- 
burg,  Pa.,  Sandy  Hill  cong.,  and  Donna  J.  Herr, 
Strasburg,  Pa.,  Calvary  Monument  Bible  Church, 


by  Clarence  L.  Lefever,  Apr.  27,  1974. 

Myers  — Strite.  — William  C.  Myers, 
Greencastle,  Pa.,  Cedar  Grove  cong.,  and  Janet 
Lorraine  Strite,  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  Bethel  cong., 
by  Robert  L.  Shreiner  and  Nelson  Martin,  May 
4,  1974. 

Oberlin  — Blosser.  — Loren  Oberlin,  West 
Unity,  Ohio,  Methodist  Church,  and  Sarah  Blos- 
ser, Wauseon,  Ohio,  Inlet  cong,  by  Dale  Wyse, 
Mar.  16,  1974. 

Suhr  — Erb.  — Larry  Suhr  and  Dorothy 
Erb,  West  Point,  Neb.,  both  of  Beemer  cong.,  by 
Sam  Oswald,  Apr.  20,  1974. 

Wyse  — Hooley.  — Duane  Wyse,  Wauseon, 
Ohio,  Inlet  cong.,  and  Cecilia  Hooley,  Shipshe- 
wana,  Ind.,  Shore  cong.,  by  Dale  Wyse,  father  of 
the  groom,  and  Harvey  Chupp,  Apr.  6,  1974. 

Zehr  — Estrella.  — Daniel  Zehr,  Chicago, 

111.,  First  Mennonite  cong.,  and  Erlinda  Estrella, 
Evanston,  III.,  Catholic  Church,  by  Milo  Kauff- 
man and  Eugene  L.  Finnell,  Apr.  27,  1974. 


obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  those  who  are  bereaved. 

Abram,  William  Ricard,  son  of  William  and 
Olive  (Gromley)  Abram,  was  born  at  Vintonvale, 
Pa.,  May  3,  1919;  died  of  emphysema  at  North 
Lima,  Ohio,  Apr.  2,  1974;  aged  54  y.  10  m.  30  d. 
On  Dec.  12,  1941,  he  was  married  to  Marie 
Wolfe,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
daughters  (Yvonne  Roark  and  Diane  Buzzard), 
3 sons  (Paul,  Larry,  and  Tom),  4 grandchildren, 
and  one  sister  (Lucile  Whitsell).  He  was  a 
member  of  Midway  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Apr.  5,  in  charge 
of  Ernest  Martin  and  Paul  Yoder;  interment  in 
Midway  Cemetery. 

Gramley,  Elizabeth  E.,  daughter  of  Henry 
B.  and  Clara  (Musser)  Shellenberger,  was  born 
at  Oakland  Mills,  Pa.,  May  10,  1899;  died  at 
Pinecrest  Manor  Nursing  Home,  Mount  Morris, 

111.,  Mar.  17,  1974;  aged  74  y.  10  m.  7 d.  On 
Jan.  1,  1924,  she  was  married  to  Miles  Gramley, 
who  preceded  her  in  death  on  Aug.  14,  1970. 
Surviving  are  2 daughters  (Lorene  — Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Wieand,  and  Hazel  — Mrs.  Fred  Brown), 
one  son  (Dale  R.),  11  grandchildren,  2 brothers 
(William  and  David),  and  2 sisters  (Mae  — Mrs. 
John  Solace,  and  Mrs.  Esther  Gephard).  She 
was  a member  of  Freeport  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Mar. 
20,  in  charge  of  Paul  O.  King;  interment  in 
Chapel  Hill  Cemetery,  Freeport. 

Hershey,  Martin  R.,  son  of  Amos  H.  and 
Susan  (Rohrer)  Hershey,  was  born  in  Leacock 
Twp.,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  Feb.  28,  1882;  died 
at  his  home  in  Intercourse,  Pa.,  Mar.  30,  1974; 
aged  92  y.  1 m.  2 d.  On  Nov.  15,  1905,  he  was 
married  to  Sue  L.  Eby,  who  preceded  him  in 
death  in  1947.  Surviving  are  9 children  (M. 
Rohrer,  Amos  H.,  John  O.,  Sanford  E.,  J.  Eby, 
Elizabeth  — Mrs.  Daniel  Leaman,  Mrs.  Evelyn 
Leaman,  Emma  E.,  and  Miriam  S ),  37  grand- 
children, 59  great-grandchildren,  3 sisters  (Mrs. 
Nettie  Leaman,  Mrs.  Frances  Buckwalter,  and 
Mrs.  Katie  Eshleman.)  One  son  (Sem  E.)  pre- 
ceded him  in  death  in  1954.  In  1934  he  was 
ordained  to  the  ministry  and  served  in  the 
Paradise- Hershey  District.  In  the  past  number 
of  years  he  served  only  the  Hershey  congre- 
gation, where  he  was  a member.  Funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  at  Hershey  Mennonite  Church, 
Apr.  2,  in  charge  of  Clair  Eby,  Clair  Hershey, 
and  Amos  Weaver;  interment  in  adjoining 
cemetery. 

Mast,  Jay,  son  of  Samuel  F.  and  Nora  (Bur- 
key)  Mast,  was  born  at  Millersburg,  Ohio, 
Sept.  2,  1914;  died  on  Apr.  10,  1974;  aged  59  y. 
7 m.  8 d.  On  June  18,  1939,  he  was  married  to 
Vera  Sundheimer,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 


are  four  children  (Donald  Jay,  Virginia  Elaine 
— Mrs.  James  Mininger,  Kathleen — Mrs.  Titus 
King,  and  Samuel  Franklin),  5 grandchildren, 
and  one  sister  (Ruby  — Mrs.  Levi  Oswald). 
He  was  a member  of  Martin’s  Creek  Menno- 
nite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Apr.  13,  in  charge  of  Roman  Stutzman;  in- 
terment in  church  cemetery. 

Sisk,  Albert  J.,  son  of  Maurice  and  Emma 
(Hunt)  Sisk,  was  born  May  23,  1905;  died  at 
West  Virginia  University  Hospital,  Morgantown, 
Pa.,  Apr.  28,  1974;  aged  68  y.  11  m.  5 d.  He 
was  married  to  Emma  Burkholder,  who  pre- 
ceded him  in  death  on  Feb.  8,  1970.  Surviving 
are  2 brothers  (John  H.  and  Cecil  L.  Sisk), 
and  one  sister  (Mrs.  Delph  Callis).  Funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  May  1,  in  charge  of  Melvin 
Nussbaum  and  John  Bava;  interment  in  Oakland 
Cemetery. 

Stoner,  Marie  W.,  daughter  of  Harry  and 
Elizabeth  (Weaver)  Hesslet,  was  born  on  July 
4,1899;  died  at  Mt.  Joy,  Pa.,  Apr.  23,  1974;  aged 
74  y.  9 m.  19  d.  On  June  18,  1918,  she  was 
married  to  Christian  H.  Stoner,  who  preceded 
her  in  death  on  May  17,  1971.  Surviving  are 
one  son  (J.  Llovd),  4 grandchildren,  and  one 
great-granddaughter.  She  was  a member  of  Mt. 
Joy  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  Nissley  Funeral  Home  on  Apr.  26,  in 
charge  of  Henry  W.  Frank;  interment  in  Kray- 
bill  Cemetery. 

Stutzman,  Roy,  son  of  Moses  J.  and  Cath- 
erine (Wyse)  Stutzman,  was  born  at  Archbold, 
Ohio,  Oct.  7,  1896;  died  at  Fulton  County  Health 
Center,  Wauseon,  Ohio,  Apr.  26,  1974;  aged  77  y. 
6 m.  19  d.  On  Dec.  15,  1928,  he  was  married  to 
Alta  Ruth  Schlonegar,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  5 children  (Isabel  — Mrs.  Burnell 
Crossgrove,  Velda,  Sharon  — Mrs.  Eugene 
Walczak,  Kriss,  and  Dale),  6 grandchildren,  and 
one  sister  (Mrs.  Florence  Graber).  One  infant 
daughter  preceded  him  in  death.  He  was  a 
member  of  Central  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  Short  Funeral  Home, 
Apr.  28,  in  charge  of  Charles  H.  Gautsche  and 
Walter  Stuckey;  interment  in  Pettisville  Ceme- 
tery. 

Todd,  Clara,  daughter  of  Charles  and  Anna 
(Bowers)  Smith,  was  born  in  Lancaster,  Pa., 
June  15,  1884;  died  of  cancer  at  Lancaster 
General  Hospital,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Apr.  8,  1974; 
aged  89  y.  9 m.  24  d.  She  was  married  to 
Walter  Todd,  who  preceded  her  in  death.  Sur- 
viving are  one  son  (Walter  R.  Todd),  2 grand- 
children, one  great-grandson,  and  4 sisters  (Jen- 
nie— Mrs.  George  Sheldon,  Mrs.  Edna  Stone, 
Mrs.  Ella  Beck,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Stark).  She 
was  a member  of  Sunnyside  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  Fred  F.  Groff 
Funeral  Home,  Apr.  10,  in  charge  of  Harold  B. 
Shultz;  interment  in  Riverview  Burial  Park. 
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calendar 


South  Central  Mennonite  Conference,  Hydro,  Okla., 
July  19-21. 

Region  I Meeting,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  July  23-26. 

Virginia  Conference,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Har- 
risonburg. Va.,  July  25-28. 

Region  III  Convention,  Milford,  Neb.,  July  26-28. 

Region  11  Meeting,  Southeast  Idaho,  Aug.  2-4. 
lowa-Nebraska  District  Conference  at  First  Mennonite 
Church,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  Aug.  6-8. 

Region  V Meeting,  Christopher  Dock  High  School, 
Lansdale,  Pa.  Aug.  8-10. 

Region  IV  Meeting,  Elida,  Ohio,  Aug.  16,  17. 

Centennial  Mennonite  Festival,  Wichita,  Kan.,  Oct. 
11-13. 
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Coalition  on  World  Hunger 

A coalition  of  religious  and  secular 
agencies  devoted  to  the  alleviation  of 
world  hunger  has  been  formed  in  New 
York.  The  World  Hunger  Action  Coali- 
tion is  dedicated  to  gaining  access  to 
and  distributing  information  on  the 
United  Nations  World  Food  Conference 
planned  at  Rome  in  November. 

The  coalition  will  provide  packets  of 
material  on  hunger  and  hold  workshops 
to  stimulate  the  American-consciousness 
on  the  food  crisis  in  many  nations.  It 
hopes  to  have  an  impact  on  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  the  Rome  meeting.  U.S. 
Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger  is 
due  to  head  the  American  group. 

An  announcement  said  the  coalition 
is  “alarmed  at  the  apparent  isolationist 
trend  in  the  U.S.  and  believes  that  de- 
veloped nations  can  not  afford  to  enlarge 
the  gap  between  themselves  and  less 
developed  countries.” 

Rise  in  Benevolence  Giving 
By  Methodists 

United  Methodist  contributions  to  the 
world  benevolence  and  administrative 
programs  of  their  churches  were  up 
11.7  percent  in  the  first  quarter  of  1974 
over  the  same  period  in  1973. 

Dr.  R.  Bryan  Brawner,  treasurer  of 
the  denomination,  said  that  total  giving 
for  16  funds  in  the  three  months  ending 
on  Mar.  31  was  $8,465,216,  or  $870,000 
above  the  comparable  period  a year 
earlier. 

There  was  a.  4.76  percent  increase 
in  gifts  to  World  Service,  the  basic 
benevolence  category,  and  a 62  percent 
rise  in  the  One  Great  Hour  of  Sharing, 
used  for  emergency  relief. 

Muslims  Ask  Equal  Rights 
For  All  Religions 

Thousands  of  Muslims  marched  in  Ad- 
dis Ababa  to  demand  equal  rights  for  citi- 
zens of  all  faiths  in  Ethiopia.  About 
halfway  along  the  route  of  the  march, 
which  began  at  the  city’s  Grand  Mosque, 
the  Muslims  were  joined  by  thousands  of 
Ethiopian  Orthodox  Christians  calling  for 
reforms  in  their  own  church.  Estimates 
of  the  throng  that  reached  the  central 
city,  and  dispersed  without  incident, 
ranged  from  30,000  to  100,000. 

While  about  one  half  of  the  country’s 
estimated  26  million  people  are  Ethio- 
pian Orthodox,  there  is  a large  Muslim 


minority,  especially  in  the  north.  The 
Orthodox  Church,  a part  of  Coptic  Chris- 
tianity, represents  the  official  state  re- 
ligion, with  the  emperor  as  titular  head. 

Christians  demonstrating  with  the  Mus- 
lims urged  reform  in  their  own  church, 
particularly  the  dismissal  of  bishops  whose 
pastoral  work  is  "unsatisfactory”  and  who 
"parade  in  rich  vestments  while  the  poor 
go  hungry.” 


Wesleyan  Evangelical  Ghurch 

"Wesleyan  Evangelical  Church”  is 
the  proposed  name  for  a merged  de- 
nomination under  serious  consideration 
by  the  Wesleyan  Church  and  the  Free 
Methodist  Church  of  North  America. 

The  Wesleyan  Church,  with  about 
122,000  members,  was  formed  by  a 
merger  of  the  Pilgrim  Holiness  Church 
and  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  in 
1968.  Both  groups  emerged  in  the  19th 
century. 

The  Free  Methodist  Church  was  or- 
ganized in  1860  by  persons  in  the  Gen- 
esee Methodist  Conference  of  New  York. 
It  has  some  65,000  members. 


Methodists  Consider 
Membership  Losses 

The  United  Methodist  Council  of  Bish- 
ops wrestled  at  its  semiannual  meeting 
in  Los  Angeles  with  ways  to  reverse 
membership  losses  in  the  10.3  million- 
member  Church.  National  membership 
declined  more  than  200,000  last  year.  A 
downward  trend  has  been  registered 
over  the  past  several  years. 

The  United  Methodist  membership 
issue  was  aired  in  a television  docu- 
mentary taped  for  local  showing.  Jess 
Marlow,  KNBC  newsman  and  a member 
of  Glendale’s  First  United  Methodist 
Church,  narrated.  Mr.  Marlow  told  some 
70  bishops  and  their  wives  attending  a 
dinner  that  there  appears  to  be  two 
basic  solutions  to  the  decline. 

The  conservative  view  is  quite  simple,” 
he  said  in  the  prepared  script.  "Preach 
the  gospel,  offer  salvation  through 
Christ,  forget  the  sophistication,  appeal 
to  man’s  need  for  spiritual  fulfillment  and 
your  churches  will  grow  and  prosper. 

“The  other  view,  taken  by  leaders 
of  the  church,  is  that  their  flock  is  sub- 
siding — but  subsiding  down  to  a level 
where  commitment  of  Christ  and  His 
demands  is  going  to  be  stronger.” 


Retired  Clergy  on  Welfare 

The  president  of  Houston  Baptist 
University  has  called  on  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention  to  make  more  ade- 
quate provisions  for  retiring  clergy,  many 
of  whom,  he  said,  are  being  forced  to 
go  on  welfare. 

"Were  using  their  fruitful  years 
and  then  turning  them  over  to  the  state 
for  retirement,”  said  William  Hinton,  a 
member  of  the  denomination’s  committee 
now  studying  the  problem  of  retired 
clergy. 

Darrold  Morgan,  a spokesman  for  the 
Southern  Baptist  Annuity  Board  in  Dallas, 
said  about  20  percent  of  the  retired 
Southern  Baptist  ministers  in  Texas  have 
total  income  of  less  than  $200  monthly 
and  would  need  and  could  be  getting 
welfare  or  other  aid. 


Portuguese  Baptist  Gains 

Membership  of  the  Portuguese  Bap- 
tist Convention  has  almost  doubled  and 
mission  offerings  almost  tripled  since 
1967  — the  year  in  which  the  convention 
set  expansion  goals  during  its  60th  anni- 
versary. 

Today,  the  convention  has  41  churches, 
as  compared  with  30  in  1967.  The  goal 
had  been  to  increase  the  number  to  40. 
Church  membership  increased  from  1,658 
to  2,500.  The  goal  was  3,000. 

Home  mission  offerings  rose  from 
$1,200  in  1967  to  $5,500  in  1974.  The 
goal  was  $3,000.  Foreign  mission  offerings 
increased  from  $1,500  to  $5,000  (goal 
$3,500),  and  cooperative  mission  gifts  in- 
creased from  $3,500  to  $10,000  (goal 
$6,000). 


Catholics  Move  Toward  Adult  Baptism 

A startling  new  possibility  for  Bap- 
tist-Catholic dialogue  has  emerged  from 
the  liturgical  renewal  stimulated  by  Vati- 
can II,  according  to  Tracy  Early  in  Baptist 
Press  features. 

Many  of  the  leading  liturgical  special- 
ists of  the  Catholic  Church  are  engaged 
in  a movement  to  make  adult  rather  than 
infant  baptism  the  standard  Catholic 
practice,  he  said. 

These  Catholics  are  said  to  believe  also 
that  immersion  is  the  preferable  form 
of  baptism  and  hold  that  baptism  should 
be  performed  in  the  context  of  congre- 
gational worship,  rather  than  privately 
as  has  been  common  in  the  Catholic 
Church. 
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So  now  it  is  out.  The  U.S.  president  uses  profanity.  Not 
just  an  occasional  euphemism  or  hope-you-may-die,  but 
extensively,  as  one  news  commentator  observed,  like  a 
longshoreman  with  a sore  back. 

It  should  not  be  a surprise  to  learn  that  a president 
swears.  Though  they  were  recorded  less  adequately,  it 
seems  probable  that  presidents  at  least  since  Herbert 
Hoover  have  felt  free  to  swear  (and  he  himself  may 
have  indulged).  The  presidency  is  a most  demanding  job 
and  cussing  evidently  serves  as  a safety  valve. 

Some  of  the  people  most  disturbed  by  the  revelations  of 
the  presidential  transcripts  are  people  who  thought  the 
president  was  a man  of  God.  One  of  these  is  Pat  Robertson 
of  Portsmouth,  Virginia,  a Southern  Baptist  minister  and 
president  of  a Christian  broadcasting  network. 

“We  were  led  to  believe  that  the  man  who  appeared  as 
a confidant  of  Billy  Graham  . . . was  in  truth  a man  of 
personal  piety,  said  Robertson  in  a message  broadcast  over 
the  20  stations  in  his  network  and  released  to  Associated 
Press.  “We  can  surmise  that  Dr.  Billy  Graham  has  been 
used  for  political  image-building.”  Robertson  called  on  Nixon 
to  “repent  before  the  God  of  heaven,”  for,  he  said,  the 
public  image  of  the  president  has  not  been  in  line  with 
what  has  been  discovered  as  going  on  behind  the  scenes. 

Robertson  may  be  asking  too  much.  He  should  know 
that  repentance  in  the  religious  sense  is  not  generally 
known  in  political  life.  In  politics  you  may  concede  defeat, 
but  you  hardly  ever  admit  you  were  wrong. 

It  is  humiliating  to  discover  that  you  have  been  used. 
Jesus  referred  to  the  children  of  this  world  as  wiser  than 
the  children  of  light.  1 often  wonder  what  He  meant,  but 
His  words  may  apply  to  situations  such  as  these.  Are 
there  lessons  we  can  learn  from  Watergate  which  will  make 
us  a little  wiser?  Here  is  a proposed  beginning  list  and 
you  may  wish  to  add  to  it. 

1.  You  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon.  It  has  been 
observed  that  the  U.S.  expects  too  much  of  its  chief 
executive.  Not  only  is  he  to  manage  the  government  and 
fend  off  enemies  — both  messy  operations  on  occasion.  He 
is  also  to  be  the  symbolic  and  moral  leader  of  the  country 
— the  number  one  American.  Many  other  democracies 
divide  these  duties,  no  doubt  because  they  call  for  different 
qualities  of  personality. 

To  these  combined  functions,  some  yet  would  add  the 
burden  of  being  Christian,  that  a president  who  is  called 
to  the  service  of  mammon  should  also  be  a man  of  God. 
This  can  only  be  accomplished  by  doing  violence  to  the 
integrity  of  both  the  church  and  the  world. 


2.  Christian  discernment  is  difficult,  but  must  be  culti- 
vated. We  who  live  in  the  tradition  of  “yea  be  yea”  and 
“nay  be  nay”  need  help  in  when  to  believe  a message 
and  when  to  respond  with  a “Yes,  but.  . . .”  The  apparent 
complexity  of  political  issues  makes  us  to  discern  too 
much  with  our  emotions  rather  than  our  minds.  Party 
loyalty  tends  to  blind  people  to  issues  that  ought  to  be 
studied  objectively.  The  past  year  for  U.S.  citizens  has 
been  a nightmare  of  revelations  we  hoped  never  to  see 
and  the  end  does  not  appear  in  sight. 

What  brought  the  country  to  this  place?  It  seems  likely 
a failure  of  the  will  to  discern  what  was  going  on  and 
failure  to  reject  leaders  who  managed  the  truth  for 
their  own  purposes.  As  Mennonites,  we  do  not  consider 
ourselves  responsible  for  the  political  process.  But  we 
do  have  a responsibility  to  discern  correctly. 

Any  church  which  like  ours  is  spread  over  more  than 
one  country  has  built-in  resources  for  discernment.  Have 
we  received  counsel  from  our  Canadian  brothers  and 
sisters  as  much  as  we  might  for  this  purpose?  And  do  we 
not  now  recall  that  our  missionaries  and  service  workers  in 
Vietnam  were  crying  out  for  years  against  what  has  been 
going  on  in  that  country?  Watergate  in  some  respects  is 
simply  the  use  of  the  same  methods  against  political 
enemies  at  home  as  were  used  abroad. 

3.  Our  trust  is  in  God.  While  we  cannot  shirk  the 
responsibility  for  careful  discernment  of  the  issues  that 
face  us,  we  need  to  keep  remembering  that  our  salvation 
is  in  God  and  hot  in  political  saviors.  Watergate  is  an 
opportunity  for  soul-searching  and  repentance.  As  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  like  a reluctant  Nathan,  decides 
whether  to  point  an  accusing  finger  at  the  president, 
each  of  us  may  weep  and  pray  for  the  country. 

Following  the  example  of  Daniel,  we  may  acknowledge 
our  own  sins  of  omission  and  lack  of  discernment.  Beyond 
this  we  may  reflect  on  whatever  good  will  come  from  this 
trauma.  Watergate  serves  as  a useful  prelude  to  1976. 
Early  announcements  of  plans  for  the  bicentennial  cele- 
bration were  cause  for  alarm,  as  it  appeared  that  this 
would  be  a slick  public  relations  job.  Now  these  plans  are 
in  disarray  and  it  may  be  that  the  country  is  more  open 
to  reflection  on  its  place  in  the  community  of  nations 
rather  than  proclaiming  itself  greatest  of  all. 

The  faith  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets  — which  I 
think  is  ours  as  well  — was  that  God  is  above  the  political 
process.  Politicians  who  strut  about  and  exalt  themselves 
like  Nebuchadnezzar  are  due  for  a fall.  Others  may  serve 
the  purposes  of  God  without  knowing  it.  — Daniel  Hertzler 
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For  a long  time  I had  no  inkling  of  who  the  Holy 
Spirit  was.  He  simply  didn’t  register  in  my  mind,  not  even 
when  1 saw  Him  at  work.  He  was  an  unknown  factor. 

I remember  the  day  when  my  two  older  sisters  made 
known  their  decision  to  follow  Jesus.  I sensed  that  some- 
thing important  was  taking  place.  I knew  that  I would 
someday  make  the  same  decision.  But  instinct  told  me  that 
I was  not  yet  ready  for  that  step.  Something  which  I 
didn’t  then  understand  would  have  to  happen  in  my  mind 
first.  All  I had  to  do  was  wait.  I was  waiting  for  the  con- 
viction of  the  Holy  Spirit,  although  I could  not  have  ex- 
plained it  in  those  terms. 

Several  years  later  my  turn  came.  God  spoke  to  me 
through  the  Holy  Spirit  and  I experienced  an  unmis- 
takable sense  of  conviction  drawing  me  to  accept  the 
salvation  He  offered.  But  still  I had  no  clear  idea  of 
how  my  new  relationship  to  God  functioned.  Sincerity  of 
intention  must  surely  have  filled  in  quite  a gap  where 


How  I Learned 
About  the  Spirit 

by  Dorothy  Jean  Weaver 


my  knowledge  and  understanding  left  off. 

To  be  sure,  I had  absorbed  Bible  stories  as  a child. 
God  and  Jesus  were  persons  I knew.  I could  even  fit  the 
Holy  Spirit  into  the  story  of  Pentecost  without  any  trou- 
ble. But  there  was  a statement  stuck  into  the  baptismal 
confession  that  referred  to  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  That  concept  somehow  never  got  through  to  me.  I 
wondered  rather  vaguely  what  it  meant. 

My  notion  of  the  Christian  life  itself  left  quite  a bit  to 
be  desired.  Only  very  gradually  did  I even  begin  to  real- 
ize that  being  a Christian  had  any  relationship  to  every- 
day life.  When  I began  to  make  discoveries,  there  was  still 
no  place  in  my  conception  of  the  Christian  life  for  the 
Holy  Spirit.  He  was  still  the  unknown  factor. 

I wasn’t  worried  about  the  Holy  Spirit.  I wasn’t  even 
attempting  to  discover  who  He  might  be.  My  Christian 
life  centered  on  my  understanding  of  God  the  Father 
and  Jesus  Christ  the  Son. 


A New  Question  for  Me.  I enrolled  at  Eastern  Men- 
nonite  High  School  and  later  at  Eastern  Mennonite 
College,  where  there  were  special  speakers  and  weeks  of 
“religious  life”  emphasis.  Frequently  a speaker  would 
devote  a message  to  an  exposition  on  the  Holy  Spirit. 
These  sessions  would  boil  down  to  the  questions:  Do  you 

have  the  Holy  Spirit  in  your  life?  Will  you  not  receive 
Him  into  your  life  this  evening?”  At  least  this  was  how 
the  questions  came  through  to  me. 

Now  for  the  first  time  I began  to  face  an  issue  that 
had  previously  not  existed  for  me.  I was  serious  about  my 
faith  and  I had  given  my  life  to  God.  1 was  growing 
through  encounter  with  other  Christians.  Of  course  1 
wanted  to  experience  the  Holy  Spirit  in  my  life.  I sat  in 
the  meetings  and  listened  and  pondered.  Then  I left  the 
meetings  and  went  out  to  talk  to  God  about  the  matter. 

If  the  Holy  Spirit  were  a person;  if  He  did  bring  ful- 
fillment in  the  life  of  the  Christian;  if  He  did,  in  fact, 
live  within  other  Christians  whom  I knew,  then  I 
wanted  Him  in  my  life,  too.  How  could  the  Holy  Spirit 
pass  by  someone  who  was  actively  seeking  His  pres- 
ence? Why  did  1 have  to  beg  God  for  an  experience 
that  consistently  eluded  me?  What  in  actuality  was  the 
experience  for  which  I was  looking?  How  could  one 
know  whether  one  “had  the  Holy  Spirit?  Above  all, 
how  could  one  receive  the  Holy  Spirit? 

Finally,  when  I was  halfway  through  college,  the 
light  dawned.  Within  the  setting  of  another  such  “reli- 
gious life”  emphasis  I found  my  way  to  an  after-the-meet- 
ing  small  group  chaired  by  the  evangelist  of  the  week. 
He  had  just  spoken  about  the  Holy  Spirit.  1 raised  the 
question  that  was  uppermost  in  my  mind:  “But  how  can 
I know  what  the  Holy  Spirit  is  saying?  How  can  He 
communicate  with  me? 

The  evangelist  started  out,  “Well,  I think  that  one  way 
the  Holy  Spirit  speaks  to  us  is  through  Scripture. 

Just  like  that  it  hit  me.  It  was  the  Holy  Spirit  Him- 
self who  had  been  speaking  to  me  all  that  time  through 
those  Bible  verses  which  1 had  discovered  one  by  one  and 
found  to  be  meaningful.  This  was  exciting  news!  The 
Holy  Spirit  had  been  there  working  in  my  life  the 
whole  time!  I simply  had  not  recognized  Him. 

Now  I no  longer  had  to  consider  myself  an  outsider 
whenever  the  Holy  Spirit  was  mentioned.  I “belonged 
just  as  surely  as  the  next  Christian.  I did  not  need  to 
wait,  to  pray,  to  beg,  or  to  despair.  The  Holy  Spirit  was 
not  a spiritual  elective  for  those  who  could  and  would 
attain  the  highest  “degree”  in  “Christian  living.  The 
Holy  Spirit  was,  very  simply  the  presence  of  God  within 
me  and  within  every  other  Christian.  He  was  the  One  who 
had  drawn  me  into  the  Christian  life  in  the  first  place 
and  who  had  ever  since  been  “teaching  me  all  things. 

God’s  Spirit  Within  Me.  The  very  fact  that  I was  a 
Christian  meant,  by  way  of  definition,  that  God  s Spirit 

Dorothy  Jean  Weaver  is  from  the  Bronx,  New  York. 


was  living  within  me.  My  Christian  life  could  not  other- 
wise exist.  But  now  I had  to  discover  how  to  hear,  to 
interpret,  and  to  obey  what  He  was  saying  to  me.  The 
Holy  Spirit  could  make  no  headway  in  my  life  if  I were 
not  receptive  to  His  direction  and  guidance. 

Having  made  my  first  exciting  discovery,  however,  I 
began  to  look  back  at  all  the  years  I had  spent  wonder- 
ing about  the  Holy  Spirit.  Many  questions  which  still  re- 
quire answers  have  come  to  my  mind. 

Where  were  all  the  Bible  teachers,  the  ministers,  the 
evangelists,  the  other  Christians,  who  could  have  made 
clear  to  me  the  reality  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  my  life 
long  before  I reached  college? 

Why  had  I not  heard  them  proclaim  the  presence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  life  of  each  Christian  just  as 
simply  and  as  unequivocally  as  they  proclaimed  the  plan 
of  salvation,  for  instance? 

Why  did  I instead  find  myself  on  ambiguous  goose 
chases  after  an  experience  which  I mistakenly  imagined 
to  be  out  of  my  grasp? 

Why  were  people  asking  me  whether  I had  “re- 
ceived” the  Holy  Spirit,  when  they  could  have  been 
assuring  me  of  His  presence  and  challenging  me  to 
greater  commitment  on  that  basis? 

Did  everyone  simply  take  for  granted  that  I under- 
stood such  things?  Did  I for  my  part  fail  to  pick  up  and 
piece  together  what  I was  taught  about  the  Holy  Spirit? 

How  could  the  church  appear  to  sound  an  uncertain 
trumpet  on  such  a vital  aspect  of  the  Christian  life?  Is 
there  really  uncertainty  or  at  least  ambiguity  within  the 
church  about  the  relationship  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the 
Christian? 
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Could  not  the  present  widespread  search  for  “char- 
ismatic” fulfillment  stem  in  large  part  from  the  fact 
that  many  other  people  also  imagine  that  they  have 
missed  out  on  the  Holy  Spirit  and  are  seeking  to  make 
up  for  their  loss? 

Why  Did  No  One  Tell  Me?  I am  amazed  to  reflect  that 
never  once  in  these  early  years  did  this  basic  premise  of 
the  Christian  life  come  through  to  me  in  simple  terms: 
“Jeanie,  when  you  became  a Christian,  the  Holy  Spirit 
moved  into  your  life.  Now  that  He  lives  within  you,  He 
is  the  voice  of  God  speaking  to  you,  ‘teaching  you  all 
things,’  and  leading  you  on  in  your  Christian  commit- 
ment.” Even  a very  young  Christian  could  understand  such 


a simple-profound  statement,  I believe. 

The  Bible  is  absolutely  unambiguous  on  this  ques- 
tion. In  fact,  both  the  Apostle  John  and  the  Apostle  Paul 
assure  us  that  God  has  given  us  His  Holy  Spirit  as  a 
guarantee  of  our  relationship  to  Him  (2  Cor.  1:21,  22;  Eph. 
1:13,  14;  1 John  3:24). 

The  good  news  that  God  is  here  on  earth,  living  with- 
in each  Christian,  is  far  too  basic  and  too  exciting  to  re- 
main hidden  behind  theological  ambiguities.  The  Holy 
Spirit  is  not  a “vague  generality,”  a “nonessential”  ele- 
ment of  the  Christian  faith,  nor  a “spiritual  elective” 
reserved  for  the  most  advanced  disciples  of  Christ.  The 
Holy  Spirit  must  not  remain  an  “unknown  factor.”  It 
is  our  job  to  spread  the  good  word.  ^ 


Career  Disciples 

by  Martin  W.  Lehman 


When  the  Jerusalem  church  was  persecuted  by  Saul, 
the  Christians  scattered.  “They  went  every  where  preach- 
ing the  word.”  Today,  when  mobility  is  a way  of  life, 
the  Mennonites  of  eastern  Pennsylvania  are  scattering, 
too.  Doctors,  teachers,  craftsmen,  salesmen,  students,  ex- 
ecutives, and  many  others  — born,  reared,  and  brought  to 
faith  in  the  Mennonite  community  are  now  scattered  — 
what’s  to  become  of  them? 

Chester  Wenger,  secretary  of  Home  Ministries  and 
Evangelism  for  the  Eastern  Mennonite  Board,  has  a mis- 
sion for  them.  He  wants  them  to  become  “Career  Dis- 
ciples” who  make  the  following  sevenfold  commitment.” 

1.  To  open  myself  daily  to  God  in  prayer  that  I may 
please  Him  in  all  things. 

2.  To  live  an  honest  life  of  love  toward  all,  patterned 
after  the  example  of  Jesus. 

3.  To  respect  the  counsels  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  my  spiritual  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  deci- 
sions of  life. 

4.  To  share  my  faith  and  testimony  of  Jesus  diligently 
with  all  who  will  hear,  showing  special  concern  for  new 
places  and  new  persons. 

5.  To  meet  regularly  in  worship  and  in  fellowship  with 
followers  of  Jesus. 

6.  To  give  joyfully  through  the  local  congregation  both 
tithes  and  offerings  for  the  support  of  Christian  ministries. 

7.  To  serve  God  and  the  extended  brotherhood  in 
harmony  with  the  Mennonite  Confession  of  Faith. 

This  is  a reasonable  commitment.  No  more  than  the 
Master  asks  of  any  of  His  disciples,  unless  it’s  that  part 
about  serving  “God  and  the  extended  brotherhood  in  har- 
mony with  the  Mennonite  Confession  of  Faith.” 


Martin  W.  Lehman  is  bishop  of  the  Georgia-Peninsular  Florida  district 
of  Lancaster  Mennonite  Conference. 


That’s  the  part  that  worries  me.  A generation  or  two 
ago  when  the  mission  vision  hit  us,  we  didn’t  doubt  that  we 
had  something  to  share.  We  who  observed  the  “all  things 
of  the  Great  Commission  must  teach  the  “all  things  to 
others.  Not  only  did  we  owe  the  gospel  to  sinners,  we  also 
had  a message  for  the  “saints.”  We  had  the  whole  gos- 
pel for  the  whole  world.”  We  had  confidence! 

But  we’ve  had  some  confidence-shattering  experiences. 
For  one  thing,  we’ve  met  persons  who  don’t  walk,  talk, 
dress,  or  eat  as  we  do,  but  who  are  indisputably  Chris- 
tians. Some  of  them  can  match  our  “all  things”  with  their 
“full  gospel.”  Others  can  put  up  a “church”  in  any  reason- 
ably populated  community  in  the  South  and  fill  it  in  less 
than  two  years,  a feat  we  can’t  match. 

If  a community  has  other  Christians  who  have  the  “full” 
gospel;  and  still  others  who  can  “evangelize”  ten  times 
faster  than  we,  who  are  we  to  intrude?  Would  it  not  be 
wise  of  us  to  join  those  who  are  better  than  we,  or  who 
do  better  than  we?  But  just  as  we’re  ready  to  blend  com- 
fortably into  the  common  scene  comes  Chester  Wenger 
with  his  “Career  Disciples”  plan,  asking  us  to  go  by  twos 
or  threes  to  new  places  to  develop  Christian  lifestyles  in 
contrast  with  our  neighbors  — in  harmony  with  the  Men- 
nonite Confession  of  Faith.” 

Will  the  Career  Disciple  plan  catch  fire?  Only  if  our 
confession  of  faith  is  real.  Only  if  our  brotherhood  is 
stronger  than  blood.  Only  if  our  lifestyles  are  truly  Chris- 
tian. Only  if  our  “peace”  testimony  is  unique  and  caring. 
And  if  these  things  be  true  of  us,  our  Career  Disciples  will 
make  their  mark.  There  may  never  be  many  of  us,  but 
every  community  should  be  better  for  having  a few  of  us. 

I wish  the  Career  Disciple  plan  well.  But  we  need  con- 
fidence, born  not  of  naivete,  nor  of  sophistication,  but  of 
a call  to  new  uniqueness  and  purpose  — in  harmony  with 
the  Mennonite  Confession  of  Faith.  ^ 


May  28, 1974 
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German  Mennonite  Churches:  Renewal 

by  Heinold  Fast 


There  are  62  Mennonite  congregations  with  approxi- 
mately 9,200  baptized  members  in  West  Germany  today, 
an  average  of  149  members  for  each  congregation. 
However,  since  several  congregations  are  much  larger  — 
400,  500,  600,  one  even  1,000  members  — this  results  in 
other  congregations  with  only  30  or  40  members. 

Mennonite  congregations  in  West  Germany  are  united 
into  three  groups: 

1.  The  North  German  Conference  (Die  Vereinigung  der 
Deutschen  Mennonitengemeinden),  founded  in  1886,  having 
34  congregations  with  approximately  7,400  members. 

2.  The  South  German  Conference  (Der  Verband  deut- 
scher  Mennonitengemeinden),  founded  around  1840,  includ- 
ing 24  congregations  with  about  1,600  members. 

3.  The  Mennonite  Brethren  Conference  (Die  Arbeitsge- 
meinschaft  der  Mennonitischen  Brudergemeinden  e.V. ), 
organized  a few  years  ago  having  five  congregations  with 
230  members. 

In  addition  to  the  churches  in  nothern  Germany,  the 
North  German  Conference  includes  congregations  in  the 
Palatinate,  in  Munich,  and  in  Regensburg.  Congregations 
belonging  to  the  South  German  Conference  are  those 
in  southern  Germany  to  the  east  of  the  Rhine,  excluding 
Munich,  as  well  as  two  congregations  situated  in  Lage 
bei  Detmold,  Neuwied  am  Rhein,  Neustadt  an  der  Wein- 
strasse  and  in  Oberbayern  (upper  Bavaria). 

Spiritual  Foundations  and  Outside  Influences.  In 
such  a small,  diverse  community  of  believers,  one  may  think 
a common  confession  of  faith  is  essential  in  preserving 
unity.  This  is  not  the  case.  A common  confession  of 
faith  is  lacking  not  because  of  disunity,  but  as  a matter  of 
principle  has  been  rejected  as  a basis  for  a faith  com- 
munity. The  basis  of  this  community  is  the  Bible  only, 
and  above  all,  the  New  Testament.  Each  congregation  is 
autonomous  in  determining  correct  doctrine  and  appoint- 
ing and  deposing  teaching  personnel  according  to  the 
standards  of  the  Bible.  Transcongregational  organizations 
play  a subordinate  role.  However,  in  contrast  to  the  North 
German  Conference,  the  South  German  Conference  is 
structured  in  such  a way  that  the  assembly  of  pastors, 
bishops,  and  deacons  has  an  authoritative  voice  in  matters 
and  thus  some  of  the  congregational  authority  has  been 
transferred  to  a conference  level. 

Heinold  Fast  is  an  Anabaptist  scholar  and  a leader  in  the  Mennonite 
churches  of  North  Germany. 


The  result  of  such  Congregationalism  throughout  the 
centuries  has  been  the  development  of  considerable  dis- 
tinctions. Without  always  being  aware  of  it,  congregations 
were  subject  to  strong  outside  influences.  Because  of 
different  environments  in  each  case,  these  distinctions 
developed.  Throughout  our  history,  one  can  identify  three 
sets  of  contrasting  ideas,  which,  though  similar,  do  not 
quite  coincide: 

1.  Individualism/congregationalism.  This  is  a heritage 
stemming  from  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  when  besides 
the  desire  to  restore  the  apostolic  church,  there  were  al- 
ways also  spiritualistic  tendencies. 

2.  Enlightenment/pietism.  Even  today  one  can  per- 
ceive which  of  these  historically  spiritualistic  movements 
has  influenced  a particular  congregation.  While  some 
take  pride  in  broad-mindedness,  others  have  been  signifi- 
cantly influenced  by  revivalism. 

3.  Modern  theology/evangelical  Bible  interpretation. 
This  controversy  is  prevalent  to  some  extent  in  all  con- 
gregations and  conferences.  On  the  other  hand  there 
are  groups  which,  sociologically,  can  hardly  be  classified 
from  this  point  of  view.  The  predominating  evangelical 
attitude  of  the  South  German  Conference,  for  example,  is 
responsible  for  the  fact  that  it  is  not  represented  in  the 
Study  Fellowship  of  Christian  Churches  in  Germany  or 
other  ecumenical  associations  as  is  the  North  German 
Conference.  However,  congregations  of  the  South  Ger- 
man Conference  have  no  difficulty  cooperating  with 
other  evangelical  churches  on  a local  level.  Also  the 
South  German  Conference  recently  accepted  guest  status 
in  the  Association  of  Evangelical  Free  Churches  in  Ger- 
many. 

Realignment  with  the  State  Church.  This  process  has 
long  been  a decisive  factor  for  all  congregations  regard- 
less of  any  particular  branch  of  Mennonitism.  If  one  labels 
the  Mennonite  brotherhood  as  the  oldest  free  church,  and 
has  commended  it  in  its  attempt  to  preserve  its  freedom 
in  its  judgment  of  values,  this  realignment  has  been  a 
defection  from  its  origin  and  a betrayal  of  its  essence. 

Mennonites  were  able  to  escape  the  persecutions  of 
the  16th  and  17th  centuries  by  retreating  to  regions  where 
they  were  able  to  live  their  faith  as  cultural  pioneers 
under  the  protection  of  special  privileges  granted  them. 
They  became  “the  quiet  in  the  land,”  remained  to 
themselves,  and  eventually  came  to  be  called  “the  Menno 
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people  'A  somewhat  less  expressive  designation  would 
be  “a  family  church.”  For  centuries  the  Mennonite  faith 
has  been  handed  down  in  the  form  of  family  tradition. 

It  was  precisely  by  this  means  that  the  chief  emphases 
of  Anabaptist  congregations  have  been  preserved:  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state,  autonomous  congregations,  baptism 
of  believers  only,  the  Lord’s  Supper  as  a fellowship  meal, 
nonswearing  of  the  oath,  and  where  possible,  rejection  of 
military  service.  However,  the  spiritual  tie  necessary  to 
bind  these  distinguishing  Christian  characteristics  together 
was  lost.  These  emphases  became  oddities  of  a minority 
faith  group  that  in  many  respects  was  no  different  from 
its  neighbors. 

Those  who  did  not  emigrate  to  Canada  or  the  USA  be- 
came quick  prey  to  the  rise  of  nationalism  of  the  last 
century  and  even  promoted  it.  With  a few  exceptions, 
Mennonites  had  no  connection  with  the  “Professing 
Church,  which  opposed  the  policies  of  Hitler,  but 
rather  have  in  many  instances  been  prominent  national 
socialists.  The  reason  for  this  was  that  they  had  lost  their 
Christ-centered  independence  which  at  one  time  had  led 
to  their  separation  from  the  state  church. 

A Rediscovery  of  Origin.  Under  such  circumstances  it 
becomes  clear  why  history  is  so  important  to  us  Menno- 
nites. The  historical  record  reveals  a continuity  of  Men- 
nonite history  which  not  only  serves  to  bind  together  the 
varying  groups  of  Mennonites  today,  but  also  reveals 
discontinuity  between  our  origin  and  development,  between 
the  Anabaptists  and  the  Mennonites.  Even  Israel,  when 
asked  to  witness  to  its  faith,  refrained  from  reciting  dogma, 
but  related  its  history  of  captivity  and  deliverance,  of 
reversal  and  revival.  Therefore  our  emphasis  on  history 
is  not  an  attempt  on  our  part  to  cling  to  the  old,  but 
to  overcome  the  obsolete  through  a rediscovery  of  our 
beginnings.  Looking  at  it  from  our  original  Anabaptist 
viewpoint,  we  are  concerned  about  three  things: 

1.  The  sociological  realization  of  independence  for  the 
church.  We  know  that  this  independence  for  the  church 
from  the  great  world  powers  is  not  only  a concern 
of  the  so-called  “free  churches.”  We  also  know  that 
separation  of  church  and  state  does  not  guarantee  church 
independence  or  vice  versa:  that  a written  agreement 
between  church  and  state  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
the  church  has  sold  out.  However,  this  is  not  to  be  passed 
over  lightly. 

Somehow,  independence  will  have  to  be  sociologically 
realized,  and  in  spite  of  the  tendencies  of  our  times  to 
which  we  are  subject,  this  realization  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered unimportant.  In  any  case,  that  is  what  the  Ana- 
baptists meant  by  voluntary  church  membership,  by  their 
protest  against  a union  of  Christian  community  and  secular 
community,  by  nonresistance,  and  by  their  refusal  to  take 
the  civil  oath.  What  is  the  situation  like  today?  This  ques- 
tion is  asked  not  only  by  us  as  Mennonites,  but  also  by 
other  churches  as  well. 

2.  The  nature  of  the  mission  of  the  church.  It  has  be- 


come an  ecumenically  universal  fact  that  the  essence  of 
the  church  is  its  mission.  The  nature  of  this  mission, 
however,  can  be  interpreted  in  many  different  ways. 
During  the  time  of  the  Reformation  this  mission  could  have 
been  interpreted  that  its  culmination  lay  in  the  conver- 
sion of  the  sovereign  of  the  state  (state  ruler),  which  in 
turn  guaranteed  the  reformation  of  that  particular  territory. 

Even  today,  some  churches  or  church  groups  concentrate 
their  efforts  in  building  on  the  influence  of  an  elite 
leadership  or  in  overthrowing  a government,  or  politically 
hampering  the  spread  of  communism.  They  thereby 
fail  to  fulfill  their  actual  mission.  “Not  to  reign,  but  to 
serve”  may  have  more  literal  meaning  than  our  spiritual- 
ization of  things  would  admit  to. 

3.  “Service  for  Peace.”  With  this  slogan  I am  following 
up  on  another  popular  Anabaptist  concept.  In  Mennonite 
tradition  this  concept  has  gone  through  straits  where  it 
merely  meant  refusal  to  partake  in  warfare.  Today, 
on  the  other  hand,  almost  anything  can  be  classified  under 
some  aspect  of  service  for  peace.  From  the  Anabaptist 
viewpoint  neither  extreme  is  satisfactory.  We  need  a 
Christ-centered  position.  This  does  not  mean  a narrowing 
down  but  an  inclusiveness.  At  the  same  time,  service  is 
qualified  by  the  uniqueness  of  the  service  rendered  by  the 
church  of  Christ.  Included  in  this  is  the  confession  of  sin, 
exposure  of  sin,  intercession  for  justice,  bearing  of  the 
cross  as  the  consequence  of  such  intercession,  and  a 
confidence  in  the  value  of  such  service  in  the'  face  of 
its  temporary  and  imperfect  character.  The  congregation 
which  takes  its  mission  seriously  and  does  not  shrink  from 
the  sociological  implications  of  the  same  is  a peace  church. 
Not  only  we  Mennonites  must  learn  this  again:  the  future 
of  other  churches  depends  on  this  also. 

Renewal  from  the  roots  on  up,  then,  can  be  meaningful 
only  under  two  assumptions.  In  the  first  place,  German 
Mennonitism  can  do  this  only  in  cooperation  with  the 
worldwide  brotherhood.  Our  brotherhood  is  not  of  national 
but  of  international  significance.  This  is  evident  through 
the  constant  exchange  of  personnel  in  North  America, 
South  America,  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  The  Mennonite 
global  family  with  its  500,000  baptized  members  is  small 
enough  to  bring  this  about  effectively  through  personal 
contacts.  The  Mennonite  World  Conference  serves  this 
purpose  solely  as  a facilitating  body.  This  conference 
takes  place  every  five  years  and  includes  a wide  spread 
of  churches.  Here  the  common  Anabaptist  heritage  plays 
a more  important  role  than  the  differences  in  so-called 
liberalism  and  fundamentalism. 

Second,  the  ecumenical  perspective  is  not  to  be  ignored. 
As  a North  German  Conference,  we  attend  the  Study 
Conference  of  Christian  Churches  and  other  ecumenical 
bodies  because  we  find  our  questions,  anxieties,  and  con- 
sciousness of  our  mission,  to  a large  extent,  shared  with 
these  other  churches.  In  addition,  this  dialogue  with 
other  churches  helps  us  to  better  understand  our  own 
past.  May  these  other  churches  bear  with  us  when  we 
repeatedly  refer  to  our  Anabaptist  heritage.  ^0 
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by  Howard  J.  Zehr 

Reflections 
on  Key  73 

Responses  to  the  movement  known  as  Key  73  varied 
widely.  These  ranged  all  the  way  from  viewing  it  as 
the  greatest  spiritual  movement  since  the  day  of  Pentecost 
to  seeing  it  as  a subtle  work  of  the  devil.  Now  after 
some  months  have  passed,  we  do  well  to  reflect  on  its 
meaning  for  us  and  our  churches. 

What  Our  Conference  Reported.  This  article  is  based 
on  interaction  with  conference  and  congregational  leaders 
of  the  Mennonite  brotherhood.  Primarily  it  is  the  result  of 
a questionnaire  sent  to  conference  leaders  of  the  Menno- 
nite Church  to  w hich  about  50  percent  responded. 

The  questionnaires  returned  indicate  that  many  con- 
gregations of  our  conferences  experienced  a number  of 
positive  values  from  Key  73  participation. 

1.  Churches  reported  learning  to  know  new  brothers 
and  sisters  in  Christ,  particularly  among  members  of  other 
churches.  Persons  of  other  groups  were  found  to  share  the 
same  deep  concerns  of  many  of  us.  Probably  this  be- 
came most  evident  in  many  cases  in  relation  to  persons 
of  the  Catholic  faith.  My  own  experience  in  the  Key  73 
Central  Committee  meetings  strongly  affirms  this. 

2.  New  persons  were  reported  as  reached  by  some  of 
our  congregations.  New  relationships  were  developed. 
Many  of  our  members  became  more  deeply  involved  with 
non-Christians  and  had  opportunity  to  witness. 

3.  Evangelism  gained  a new  respect  and  credibility. 

4.  The  need  for  Bible  study  came  into  sharper  focus. 

5.  In  many  cases  Mennonites  found  a new  identity  and 
came  to  a new  self-respect.  Encounters  with  other  groups 
clarified  our  identity  and  gave  us  a new  appreciation  of 
our  Christ-centered,  biblically  oriented  heritage. 

6.  New  ideas  emerged  for  reaching  out  to  other  people. 

7.  Evangelism  came  to  be  seen  more  as  a natural  and 
ongoing  part  of  life  and  of  congregational  experience. 

8.  The  message  and  method  of  evangelism  came  to  be 
seen  as  inseparable.  Therefore,  certain  popular  programs 
may  be  satisfactory  and  effective  while  others  may  not. 
Our  methods  must  grow  out  of  our  message  and  lifestyle. 

9.  Evangelism  was  seen  as  a caring  love  for  persons 
which  moves  on  to  further  discipleship  concern  and  the 
experience  of  brotherhood. 

Howard  J.  Zehr  is  an  associate  secretary,  Mennonite  Board  of  Con- 
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10.  The  year  1973  helped  us  to  see  more  clearly  the 
relationship  between  warm  Christian  fellowship  in  our 
congregations  and  our  effectiveness  in  reaching  new  per- 
sons. We  discovered  how  ill-prepared  some  of  us  really 
were  because  of  the  lack  of  warm,  caring  concern  among 
ourselves. 

11.  We  learned  anew  that  word  and  deed  must  go  to- 
gether. The  verbal  witness  to  the  meaning  of  Christ  and 
our  deeds  of  service  are  equally  important  and  neither 
stands  separate  from  the  other. 

12.  We  had  underscored  for  us  again  that  evangelism 
must  minister  to  the  total  person.  Christ  is  concerned  about 
sick  minds  and  bodies,  as  well  as  about  sick  souls.  Man 
is  a total  being  and  God  made  us  this  way.  We  dare  never 
depreciate  or  neglect  any  part  of  our  beings. 

Further  Personal  Reflections.  It  seems  rather  ironic  that 
the  very  year  that  most  Christian  groups  on  the  North 
American  continent  became  involved  in  an  intensive  ef- 
fort in  evangelism  we  had  the  development  of  the  Water- 
gate scandal,  acceleration  of  extensive  bombings  in  North 
Vietnam,  the  Middle  East  tension,  and  major  criminal 
acts  on  the  domestic  scene.  In  my  mind  these  were  not 
merely  coincidental.  Might  the  Lord  have  prepared  the 
church  to  give  its  more  intensive  witness,  even  though 
very  weak  and  somewhat  perverted,  in  a time  when  the 
message  of  God’s  love  in  Christ  came  in  such  stark  contrast 
to  what  was  happening  in  our  society? 

In  spite  of  many  adverse  factors,  the  year  1973  brought 
some  very  good  things,  but  it  called  for  discernment  to 
sort  out  the  good  from  the  questionable.  Early  in  the 
development  of  Key  73  there  was  tendencies  toward  mix- 
ing the  thrust  with  nationalism.  There  were  flavors  of 
civil  religion  and  other  elements  foreign  to  the  message 
of  the  gospel.  At  least  three  times  during  the  development 
of  Key  73  I felt  constrained  to  address  the  Key  73  officers, 
appealing  in  the  name  of  Christ  and  the  church  that  the 
thrust  be  kept  free  from  foreign  elements  such  as  national- 
ism and  civil  religion.  I felt  very  uneasy  about  Key  73 
at  many  points  along  the  way.  1 saw  its  potential  for 
both  good  and  bad  influences.  I had  serious  questions 
about  how  there  could  be  meaningful  cooperation  between 
the  churches.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  development 
there  was  even  disagreement  over  words.  Some  wanted  it 
to  be  called  an  evangelical  evangelistic  crusade.  Because 
the  word  “evangelical  ’ was  not  maintained  in  the  name 
they  refused  to  participate. 

My  feelings  about  Key  73  are  quite  well  expressed  by 
the  Apostle  Paul  regarding  this  contemporaries  when  he 
said,  “Some  indeed  preach  Christ  from  envy  and  rivalry, 
but  others  from  good  will.  The  latter  do  it  out  of  love, 
knowing  that  I am  put  here  for  the  defense  of  the  gospel; 
the  former  proclaim  Christ  out  of  partisanship,  not 
sincerely  but  thinking  to  afflict  me  in  my  imprisonment. 
What  then?  Only  that  in  every  way,  whether  in  pretense 
or  in  truth,  Christ  is  proclaimed;  and  in  that  I rejoice” 
(Phil.  1:15-18). 
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Witnessing  what  God  is  doing  among  many  of  the  other 
denominational  groups  was  to  me  oftentimes  very  heart- 
searching. The  Mennonite  Church  has  become  more 
widely  known  through  Key  73.  I had  opportunities  to 


bear  witness  to  Christ  and  His  work  among  us.  Thus, 
in  spite  of  all  the  unfavorable  aspects  of  Key  73,  I would 
personally  have  to  thank  God  for  what  He  has  done. 
The  influences  generated  throughout  1973  will  continue. 

& 


For  Christ  and  the  Country? 


by  Philip  Nolt 


One  would  not  think  that  an  area  as  thickly  populated 
with  Mennonites  as  is  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania, 
would  be  confronted  with  the  kind  of  “cross  and  flag” 
combination  I witnessed  last  fall. 

In  late  September  and  early  October  numerous  local 
communities  host  farmers’  fair  days,  which  usually  begin 
with  a parade  consisting  of  high  school  bands,  decorated 
floats,  and  groups  of  baton-twirlers.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
people  turn  out  for  the  annual  Wednesday  night  parade. 
Having  missed  the  festivities  for  several  years,  my  wife 
and  I decided  to  attend  the  parade  at  Ephrata. 

As  expected,  the  military  found  this  a convenient  time 
to  display  some  of  its  newer  sophisticated  equipment. 
I grimaced  at  the  sight  of  what  man  could  manufacture 
to  destroy  his  brother.  My  thoughts  rushed  back  to  the 
time  I had  heard . in  my  baptismal  instruction  class  that 
fairs  and  parades  were  looked  down  upon  by  those  in 
authority  in  my  church.  My  mind  dwelt  for  a moment  on 
the  thought  that  maybe  these  displays  of  military  might 
were  one  reason  for  this. 

After  several  rows  of  baton-twirling  girls  passed  by,  I 
saw  a most  peculiarly  decorated  float.  On  the  front  of  it 
was  a portrait  of  Jesus  with  the  words  “Blessed  Is  the 
Nation  Whose  God  Is  the  Lord.”  The  hood  of  the  truck 
consisted  of  an  American  flag  made  of  crinkled  tissue. 
Waving  flags  framed  the  entire  float.  Living  representa- 
tives of  a branch  of  the  Armed  Forces  stood  in  “at  ease” 
position  on  top  of  the  float.  Four  children,  decked  in  red, 
white,  and  blue,  walked  beside  the  float.  I also  noticed  the 
words  “God  Bless  America”  on  the  side  of  the  vehicle. 

The  insignia  indicated  that  the  float  was  sponsored  by  a 
local  “ Bible-believing”  church!  I shuddered  at  this  il- 
lustration of  a sickness  which  I fear  is  gaining  momentum 
in  this  country.  When  we  cannot  think  of  Christ  as  a 
separate  entity,  but  link  Him  unconsciously  to  the  United 
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States  of  America,  that  indeed  is  a pathetic  state.  I hoped, 
then,  that  the  remaining  church-sponsored  floats  would 
not  emphasize  a similar  theme  of  patriotism. 

However,  my  hopes  were  futile.  From  the  distance  the 
approaching  wagonload  of  children  appeared  innocent 
enough.  As  the  float  drew  nearer,  we  noticed  with  dis- 
appointment that  a wooden  cross  planted  among  the 
children  was  “guarded”  by  a young  boy  of  about  eight 
years,  in  Army  uniform  complete  with  helmet  and  toy  sub- 
machine gun.  “Jesus  Saves”  read  the  design  of  colored 
tissue  across  the  side  of  the  float  facing  us.  We  then  ob- 
served that  the  children,  in  costumes  of  various  countries, 
were  singing  patriotic  American  songs.  Even  more  notice- 
able where  the  cheers  of  the  people  viewing  the  float. 

On  the  back  of  this  float  was  a slogan:  “Peace  will  rule 
the  world  when  Christ  rules  the  hearts  of  men.”  How 
symbolic  of  the  opinion  held  by  many  that  since  we 
will  always  have  wars  and  rumors  of  wars  there  is  no  use 
in  supporting  a stand  of  nonresistance.  Christ  is  surely 
able  to,  and  does  give  lasting  peace,  both  to  an  individ- 
ual and  to  a community. 

Another  church  had  chosen  the  red,  white,  and  blue  of 
the  United  States  flag  to  be  part  of  their  Christian  mes- 
sage. Across  a backdrop  of  the  American  flag  were  the 
words,  “Jesus,  Our  Reason  for  Living.”  How  unpardonable 
for  this  church  to  mislead  its  youth  by  making  the  con- 
cepts of  God  and  country  inseparable. 

Why  do  I find  it  so  important  to  share  a report  of 
these  displays?  I do  this  because  I feel  they  will  become 
an  even  more  frequent  occurrence,  both  in  our  area  and 
in  many  of  the  areas  in  which  U.S.  readers  live.  As  the 
United  States  nears  the  celebration  of  its  200th  birthday, 
I predict  that  the  emphasis  on  this  country  and  its 
military  will  be  used  by  many  groups  to  rally  for  the  sup- 
port of  large,  unthinking  crowds.  We  who  are  sons  and 
daughters  of  those  who  loved  peace  must  increase  our 
faith  in  the  truthfulness  and  workability  of  a peace 
taught  by  Jesus  Christ  — a peace  which  is  able  to  saturate 
all  aspects  of  life.  ^ 
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Asia  Mennonites  to  Open 
Mission  in  Bangladesh 


Asia  Mennonite  Conference  with  the 
support  of  North  American  and 
European-based  Mennonite  agencies  is 
initiating  mission  activity  in  Bangladesh. 

Vernon  Wiebe,  chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Mission  Board  Secretaries 
(COMBS),  and  Paul  Longacre  of  the  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  met  with  Asia 
Mennonite  Conference  leaders  in  Dacca, 
Mar.  14-16,  to  lay  groundwork  for  re- 
cruiting mission  personnel  from  Asia 
Mennonite  churches  to  serve  in  Bangla- 
desh. 

Initial  planning  for  mission  work  took 
place  at  the  First  Asia  Mennonite  Con- 
ference held  in  Dhamtari,  India,  in  October 
1971. 

Conference  leaders  attending  the  Dacca 
meeting  were  S.  Djojodihardjo,  chairman; 
Takashi  Yamada,  vice-chairman;  P.  J. 
Malagar,  secretary;  Everett  Metzler,  trea- 
surer; and  D.  J.  Arthur.  The  European 
Mennonite  Evangelization  Committee 
(EMEK)  has  asked  COMBS  to  represent 
their  interests  in  this  cooperative  mission 
activity. 

Asia  Mennonite  Services  was  the  name 
chosen  for  the  new  program.  P.  J.  Mala- 
gar of  India  serves  as  secretary-coordina- 
tor. The  executive  committee  of  the  Asia 
Mennonite  Conference,  along  with  a per- 
son representing  COMBS-EMEK-MCC, 
serves  as  the  mission  committee. 

Workers  to  be  recruited  include  two 
persons  to  serve  in  public  health  in  the 
MCC  program  in  Saidpur,  and  a Menno- 
nite student  to  attend  Dacca  University 
and  investigate  possibilities  for  mission 
among  Bangladesh  students.  Asia  Menno- 
nite Services  feels  it  advisable  to  have 
several  workers  develop  experience  in 
Bangladesh  before  further  planning  the 
new  program. 

There  is  no  Mennonite  church  in  Ban- 
gladesh. MCC  has  been  working  there 
since  early  1972  and  is  encouraging  Asia 
Mennonite  Conference  and  COMBS  to 
begin  more  direct  mission  activity. 

Of  a population  of  75  million,  Catholics 
number  barely  100,000  and  Protestants 
are  even  fewer.  The  Christian  church  in 
Bangladesh  is  small  and  struggling.  Much 
of  mission  effort  and  response  has  been 
in  the  border  areas  among  non- Bengali- 
speaking people. 


The  decision  whether  to  register  with 
the  Bangladesh  government  as  an  official 
mission  will  be  made  following  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Asia  Mennonite  Conference 
Executive  Committee,  February  1975,  in 
Taiwan.  To  become  registered,  a mission 
must  have  a strong  service-oriented  ef- 
fort. The  group  meeting  in  Dacca  felt  no 
need  to  be  apologetic  for  this  since  service 
is  a strong  part  of  Mennonite  faith  and 
practice. 

Graber  Returns  to 
Overseas  Staff 

J.  D.  Graber,  with  his  wife,  Minnie, 
missionaries  to  India  1925-42,  and  secre- 
tary of  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
1944-1967,  will  rejoin  the  Board  s staff 
for  one  year  beginning  in  mid-August. 
He  will  assist  in  overseas  program  ad- 
ministration three-fourths  time  in  the 
absence  of  Wilbert  Shenk,  overseas 
secretary. 

Shenk  has  been  granted  an  additional 
year  of  leave  by  the  overseas  committee 
and  Board  to  continue  doctoral  studies  in 
missions  at  the  University  of  Aberdeen 
in  Scotland. 

Carl  Kreider,  Goshen,  a former  chair- 
man of  the  overseas  committee,  has  served 
in  the  overseas  office  half-time  during 
the  past  year.  He  will  return  to  full- 
time teaching  at  Goshen  College  in 
September. 

Fifteen  New  Overseas 
Associates  Appointed 

Fifteen  new  Overseas  Missions  Associates 
and  a fraternal  visitor  were  appointed 
by  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
Overseas  Committee  Apr.  23  and  24. 

Mary  Louise  Beyler,  Hesston,  Kan., 
will  teach  math  at  Christian  Academy  in 
Japan,  Tokyo.  Frieda  and  Robert  Milne, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  will  be  host  and  hostess  at 
the  London  (England)  Mennonite  Centre. 
Both  assignments  are  for  three  years. 

Three  Ohioans  will  serve  on  the  Asun- 
cion (Paraguay)  Christian  Academy  staff 
for  two  years:  Sarah  Petersheim,  New 
Philadelphia,  and  Rose  Marie  and  Dennis 
Kauffman,  Columbus.  Sarah  and 


Dennis  will  teach;  Rose  will  be  secretary- 
bookkeeper. 

Also  on  two-year  assignments  will  be 
Mary  Ellen  Keeler,  Chesapeake,  Va.,  and 
Frances  and  Marion  Wenger,  Goshen,  Ind. 
Mary  Ellen  will  be  an  elementary  teach- 
er at  the  Curitiba  (Brazil)  International 
School.  Marion  will  serve  as  West 
Africa  translations  consultant  for  the 
United  Bible  Societies.  The  Wengers  will 
live  in  Accra,  Ghana. 

Three  college  professor  couples  were 
assigned  one-year  terms.  Mildred  and 
Hubert  Pellman,  Eastern  Mennonite  Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg,  Va.,  have  already 
begun  teaching  at  Hokusei  University, 
Sapporo,  Japan.  Ruth  and  C.  Norman 
Kraus,  Goshen,  Ind.,  will  be  on  a teaching 
mission  in  Asia  and  Africa.  Susan  and 
J.  Richard  Burkholder,  also  of  Goshen,  are 
going  on  a mission  in  Latin  America, 
beginning  at  the  theological  seminary  in 
San  Jose,  Costa  Rica.  Norman  and  Rich- 
ard both  teach  religion  at  Goshen  Col- 
lege. 

At  the  request  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  in  India,  Lena  Graber,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  will  make  a fraternal  visit  to  the 
25th  anniversary  celebration  of  the 
Dhamtari  Christian  Hospital  School  of 
Nursing  in  October.  Lena  served  in 
Dhamtari  from  1944  to  1954  and  in  Nepal 
from  1957  to  1972. 

Greaser  Accepts  Mission 
Board  Post 


Lawrence  H.  Greaser 

Lawrence  H.  Greaser  of  Goshen,  Ind., 
has  accepted  the  position  of  associate 
secretary  for  overseas  missions  with  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
effective  Aug.  1.  The  announcement  was 
made  recently  by  H.  Ernest  Bennett, 
Board  executive  secretary. 

Greaser  will  assume  Latin  America 
mission  administration  as  well  as  carry 
major  responsibility  for  total  overseas 
financial  planning  and  budgeting. 
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Peace  Church  Members  Convene  in  Washington 


Greaser  replaces  James  Kratz,  who  re- 
signed. 

Greaser  has  worked  with  the  Board 
and  Mennonite  Central  Committee  in 
Puerto  Rico  for  21  years.  He  served  in 
several  pastorates  and  as  administrator 
of  Mennonite  General  Hospital,  Aibonito, 
among  other  appointments.  Since  1971 
he  has  been  business  administrator  for 
High  Park  Physicians,  Goshen,  Ind. 

Of  the  new  assignment  he  said,  “After 
much  prayer  and  consultation  with  close 
friends  I feel  that  it  is  the  Lord’s  will 
that  I accept  the  invitation  to  join  the 
Board  staff  in  the  overseas  office.  I 
want  only  to  be  His  servant  and  that 
He  will  be  glorified  through  it.” 

Twenty-five  Preparing  for 
Study  Mission 

Twenty-five  North  American  Menno- 
nites  are  preparing  to  participate  in  a 
three-week  missions’  education  experi- 
ence in  five  countries  of  South  America 
beginning  in  late  May. 

Organized  by  the  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  overseas  division,  the  1974  Latin 
America  Education  and  Fellowship  Mis- 
sion will  provide  opportunity  to  observe 
and  share  the  life  and  witness  of  Chris- 
tians in  Argentina,  Brazil,  Paraguay, 
Bolivia,  and  Peru. 

“We  anticipate  that  the  experience  will 
be  more  than  a tour,”  explained  James 
Kratz,  overseas  associate  secretary  who 
conceived  and  planned  the  mission. 
“Hopefully,  meaningful  transcultural 
spiritual  sharing  will  occur  as  brothers 
and  sisters  from  both  Americas  meet. 

“Although  we  are  not  interested  in 
any  approach  which  makes  a fishbowl  of 
our  overseas  churches,  we  do  want  to 
make  every  effort  to  build  fraternal  rela- 
tions between  churches  and  members  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,”  he  said. 

Ruth  and  John  Koppenhaver,  Hesston, 
Kan.,  will  serve  as  guides.  Koppenhavers 
were  missionaries  in  Argentina  from 
1948  to  1959,  are  fluent  in  Spanish,  and 
have  traveled  extensively  throughout 
Latin  America. 

Other  members  of  the  mission  are  Lois 
and  Clifford  Amstutz,  Hesston,  Kan.; 
Grace  and  Bennet  Geiser,  Orrville,  Ohio; 
Lillian  and  Percy  Gerig,  Eureka,  111.; 
Sharon  and  Carl  Harman,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.;  Martha  and  Howard  Hershberger, 
Hesston,  Kan.;  Lois  Johnson,  La  Junta, 
Colo.;  Doris  Kramer,  St.  Jacobs,  Ont.; 
Lome  Kremer,  Milford,  Neb.;  Wilma  and 
Boyd  Nelson,  Elkhart,  Ind.;  Maxine  and 
Franklin  Newcomer,  Lagrange,  Ind.;  Ruth 
and  Glen  Swartzendruber,  Manson,  Iowa; 
Darla  and  Lester  Yancey,  Bradenton, 
Fla.;  and  Grace  and  Ora  Yoder,  Ship- 
shewana,  Ind. 


“Peace  Churches  Face  American  Mili- 
tarism” was  the  theme  for  a Mennonite- 
Brethren-Quaker  seminar  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  Apr.  22-25. 

Though  each  of  the  peace  churches  has 
a Washington  office,  this  marked  the  first 
time  that  constituents  of  the  three  groups 
came  together  in  Washington  to  examine 
the  scope  of  the  military-industrial  com- 
plex and  to  consider  ways  of  addressing 
threatened  renewal  of  the  nuclear  arms 
race. 

In  1937,  representatives  of  the  historic 
peace  churches  called  on  president  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  stating  views  on  war 
and  peace.  A similar  delegation  visited 
the  president  again  in  1940,  with  con- 
crete proposals  for  alternative  service. 

Now  for  the  first  time  since  the  1940 
meeting  with  FDR,  peace  church  members 
were  convened  in  Washington  under  an- 
other threatening  cloud.  Sessions  arranged 
at  the  Pentagon  and  State  Department 
revealed  a growing  nuclear  arms  race. 
Ending  conscription  is  obviously  not 
synonymous  with  ending  the  threat  of 
devastating  war. 

James  Longacre,  pastor  of  the  Bally 
Mennonite  Church,  Bally,  Pa.,  sounded 
what  came  to  be  a recurring  theme  in 


A special  “Service  of  Commemoration 
and  Transition”  was  held  at  the  Norris 
Square  Mennonite  Church,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  on  Apr.  28,  reported  James  Leaman, 
former  pastor  of  the  English-speaking 
congregation  at  Norris  Square. 

“Commemoration”  involved  the  bilin- 
gual congregation  in  reflection  on  the 
Lord’s  work  at  Norris  Square  since  its 
beginning  75  years  ago.  “Transition” 
meant  anticipation  of  the  future,  as  the 
growing  Puerto  Rican  congregation  plans 
to  carry  on  the  work  with  the  discontinu- 
ation of  Sunday  services  by  the  English- 
speaking  congregation. 

During  the  service  various  persons 
reminisced.  Fred  Yocum,  a member  of 
Norris  Square,  emphasized  the  importance 
of  people , whom  God  used  in  the  past. 
Herminio  Acevedo,  another  member  of 
Norris  Square,  underscored  that  emphasis 
by  recalling  the  ways  in  which  God  used 
people  to  invite  him  to  church  and  even- 
tually to  dedicate  his  life  to  Christ. 

Paul  G.  Landis,  bishop  of  the  Spanish- 
speaking churches  of  Lancaster  Mennonite 
Conference,  proclaimed  the  truth  that 
the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against 
the  true  church,  which  will  continue  to 
move  forward. 

Jose  Santiago,  chairman  of  the  Spanish 
Council  of  Mennonite  Churches,  asked 


the  course  of  the  three  days  together. 
Leading  a worship  period,  Longacre  com- 
pared the  seeming  insignificance  of  the 
three  peace  churches  confronted  by  the 
massive  military  establishment  to  David’s 
confrontation  with  Goliath. 

Perhaps  the  irony  of  the  modern 
“Goliath”  — our  military — is  not  unlike 
the  one  David  encountered  in  the  valley 
of  Elah;  it  is  oversized  and  overweighted 
with  armor.  National  policy  is  producing 
four  new  nuclear  bombs  daily  with  the 
present  8,000  nuclear  weapons  (USSR  has 
2,400)  destined  to  reach  16,000  bv  1980. 

Under  such  Goliath-type  military  power, 
the  peace  churches’  common  opportunity 
seemed  to  overshadow  differences.  Wheth- 
er the  commonality  of  our  Christian  peace 
conviction  is  stronger  than  our  “tribal” 
and  theological  differences  has  in  the  past 
remained  ambiguous.  Participation  in  the 
Washington  meeting  seemed  to  unravel 
rather  than  confirm  stereotypes  that 
Brethren,  Mennonites,  and  Quakers  hold  of 
each  other.  Present  were  “evangelical” 
Quakers,  “fundamentalist”  Brethren,  and 
a diverse  group  of  Mennonites:  a Quaker 
member  of  a Mennonite  congregation 
and  Brethren  with  “Mennonite”  names. 
— Delton  Franz 


the  question,  “Why  are  the  Spanish- 
speaking churches  growing?”  He  an- 
swered, “The  secret  of  power  is  prayer 
and  fasting.”  Jose  initiated  the  Spanish- 
speaking witness  at  Norris  Square. 

Jim  Leaman  wrote,  “The  English- 
speaking  audience  may  not  have  under- 
stood the  words  of  their  Spanish  brothers 
and  sisters,  but  there  was  no  mistaking 
the  spirit  of  their  exuberant  singing  and 
accompaniment. 

Institute  of  Mennonite 
Studies  to  Meet 

In  keeping  with  the  centennial  cele- 
brations, the  Institute  of  Mennonite 
Studies  annual  sessions  will  convene  in 
Winnipeg,  Man.,  on  June  26  and  27.  The 
Institute  is  a research  and  publications 
wing  of  the  Associated  Mennonite  Bibli- 
cal Seminaries  in  Elkhart,  Ind.  This  year’s 
sessions  are  cosponsored  by  three  groups 
encouraging  scholarly  study  of  Men- 
i nonites  in  Canada  — the  Manitoba 
Mennonite  Historical  Society,  Mennonite 
Brethren  Bible  College,  and  the  Cana- 
dian Mennonite  Bible  College. 

These  sessions  are  occasions  when 
those  interested  in  Mennonite  studies 
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both  as  scholars  or  as  laymen  gather  to 
share  their  research  findings,  and  anyone 
interested  is  very  welcome  to  partici- 
pate. This  year,  papers  to  be  presented 
include:  Adolf  Ens  on  Mennonites  and 
politics  in  southern  Manitoba;  Rod 
Sawatsky  on  Mennonites,  fundamentalism, 
and  pacifism;  Archie  Penner  on  Peter 
Janz  Twisck  and  Dutch  Anabaptism; 
Jerald  K.  Zeman  on  “The  So-Called 
Proto-Anabaptism  of  the  Czech  Breth- 
ren”; Erich  Ratzlaff  on  the  Mennonites 
in  Poland;  and  Leland  Harder  and  Leo 
Driedger  on  Mennonites  and  urbanization. 

All  these  meetings  will  take  place  at 
Canadian  Mennonite  Bible  College 
beginning  on  Wednesday  at  3:00  p.m. 
Meals  and  night  lodging,  for  those  who 
wish,  will  be  available  at  the  college. 

A special  public  meeting  at  Elmwood 
Mennonite  Brethren  Church  will  conclude 
these  sessions.  Frank  H.  Epp,  who  has 
just  completed  a history  of  the  Menno- 
nites in  Canada,  will  speak  on  “The 
Separations  of  Mennonite  History.”  Those 
unable  to  attend  the  other  sessions  are 
especially  encouraged  to  join  at  this  time 
to  share  in  a presentation  on  our  Men- 
nonite heritage. 

Plowing  Deeper 
in  Panyabungan 

At  the  request  of  local  officials,  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  joined  a land 
preparation  program  for  rice  farmers  in 
Panyabungan,  Sumatra.  The  local  agri- 
cultural service  arranged  for  ten  farmers 
who  owned  water  buffalo  to  buy  plows 
on  credit. 


Jim  Bowman  with  Sumatran  villagers 
The  plows  were  presented  at  Farm 
Field  Day,  a government-sponsored  harvest 
festival.  This  marked  the  first  invita- 
tion MCC  has  received  to  participate  in 
a government  function  in  the  strongly 
Muslim  community. 

The  three-year-old  program  in  Pan- 
yabungan attempts  to  serve  both  a small, 
isolated  Mennonite  church  and  local  Mus- 
lims with  community  development  and 
agricultural  services.  Jim  and  Cathy 


Bowman  see  the  land  preparation  pro- 
gram as  an  indication  that  MCC’s  pres- 
ence in  Panyabungan  is  becoming  better 
understood  by  the  Muslim  community. 

The  present  method  of  shallow  hoeing 
fails  to  kill  weeds  or  loosen  the  soil  be- 
low the  first  inch.  Experiments  show  that 
at  least  a 25  percent  increase  in  rice 
yields  can  result  from  deeper  plowing. 

Urban  Pastors  Confer 
in  Workshop 

Fifty  urban  pastors  and  church  leaders 
with  their  wives  attended  an  Urban 
Pastors’  Workshop  held  Apr.  22-24  at 
Camp  Hebron,  Halifax,  Pa.  Participants 
came  from  the  Mennonite  congregations 
in  Region  V,  and  from  the  General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  and  Brethren  in  Christ 
churches.  The  events  was  sponsored  by 
Home  Ministries  of  Eastern  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  Salunga,  Pa.,  and  funded 
by  the  Mennonite  Christian  Leadership 
Foundation  and  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid 
Fraternal  Activities  funds. 

The  steering  committee  consisted  of 
Paul  G.  Landis,  secretary  of  the  Lancaster 
Conference  and  associate  director  of  the 
Mennonite  Christian  Leadership  Founda- 
tion; Dale  Stoltzfus,  also  an  associate 
director  of  the  Mennonite  Christian  Lead- 
ership Foundation;  and  Chester  Wenger, 
secretary  of  Home  Ministries. 

In  devotions  on  Tuesday  morning, 
Harold  Davenport,  pastor  of  the  Good 
Shepherd  Mennonite  Church  in  New  York 
City,  asked  the  group  to  accept  the 
challenge  of  intercession  or  cease  to  grow. 
“Intercession  is  a continuous  responsibility 
in  which  intercessional  prayer  must  co- 
exist with  intercessional  work,”  said 
Davenport. 

James  Johnson,  chief  social  worker  at 
Philhaven  Hospital,  challenged  the  pastors 
to  find  ways  through  which  the  church 
can  be  more  effective  in  preventing  men- 
tal health  problems.  “More  mental  health 
therapy  takes  place  in  barber  shops, 
beauty  shops,  and  bars  than  in  churches,” 
Jim  said.  He  suggested  that  more  face-to- 
face  interaction  in  small  groups  take 
place  in  churches,  to  bring  about  active 
listening  which  will  result  in  sharing  and 
caring  by  the  group’s  members.  More 
psychological  services  could  be  offered 
through  the  churches,  including  consulta- 
tion. professional  teaching,  and  referral 
services. 

In  the  Tuesday  afternoon  session  Dale 
Stoltzfus  spoke  on  “The  Urban  Family. 
“We  as  pastors  and  our  families  need 
to  see  ourselves  not  as  transplanted 
missionaries,  but  as  part  of  the  indigenous 
church,”  Dale  affirmed.  “We  need  to  be  in 
the  city  because  we  really  want  to  be 
there.” 


A significant  time  of  sharing  followed, 
in  which  the  men  and  women  separated 
into  two  groups  and  shared  frustrations, 
problems,  and  victories  in  their  work  in 
the  urban  church. 

Jose  Santiago,  pastor  of  the  Good 
Shepherd  Mennonite  Church  in  Lancas- 
ter, Pa.,  discussed  “Discipling  in  a Spanish 
Culture,”  and  attributed  successes  in  their 
ministry  to  being  free  to  communicate 
God’s  message  in  the  context  of  the 
Spanish  culture.  Mobilization  of  the  whole 
congregation  for  evangelism  and  indige- 
nous leadership  were  also  two  important 
factors. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  Wesley  Mast, 
student  worker  in  Philadelphia,  looked  at 
"What  It  Means  to  Be  a Christian  Com- 
munity in  an  Urban  Setting.” 

Macon  Gwinn,  pastor  of  the  Berea 
Mennonite  Church  in  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
concluded  the  sessions  with  a presenta- 
tion on  “Growth  in  the  Urban  Congre- 
gation.” Among  other  things,  Macon  at- 
tributed growth  to  an  ability  to  see  God 
as  God  of  all,  adaptation  to  an  urban  life 
style,  ability  to  face  conflicts  openly  and 
honestly,  and  allowing  indigenous  leaders 
to  emerge.  — Menno  Heinrichs 


"Mathegape"  on  the  Road 

Again  this  summer  an  Eastern  Menno- 
nite College-sponsored  student  team  will 
spend  ten  weeks  working  with  churches 
and  other  groups  across  the  eastern 
United  States. 

The  eight  EMC  students  call  themselves 
“Mathegape”  (pronounced  Mathagapey) 

— a contraction  of  the  Greek  words  for 
“love”  and  “disciple.” 

The  group  will  participate  in  a variety 
of  activities  in  five  states  — including  ser- 
vice projects  with  community  agencies, 
camp  counseling,  coffeehouse  ministries, 
and  youth  rallies.  Their  programs  will 
incorporate  drama,  music,  and  Bible  study 

— according  to  the  needs  of  their  audi- 
ences. 

Laurelville  Mennonite  Church  Center, 
a year-round  retreat  facility  in  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Pa.,  near  Pittsburgh,  has  invited 
the  team  to  use  their  facilities  as  a base 
between  trips.  The  team  will  assist  with 
Laurelville’ s programming  upon  request 
and  look  to  resident  pastor  Terry 
Burkhalter  for  “spiritual  counsel.” 

J.  David  Yoder,  director  of  admissions, 
and  Norman  Derstine,  director  of  church 
relations,  assembled  the  team  and  ar- 
ranged itineraries. 

Following  orientation  May  20-22  at 
EMC  and  again  June  10-12  at  Laurel- 
ville, “Mathegape”  will  begin  their  tour 
at  a youth  conference  in  Delaware.  They 
will  conclude  Aug.  17  following  “music 
week”  at  Laurelville. 
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"The  Good  News" 

Gets  Sharing  Grant 

“The  Good  News,”  a traveling  group  of 
six  students  .from  Goshen  College,  has 
been  awarded  $2,090  from  the  Christmas 
Sharing  Fund  of  the  Mennonite  Church 
General  Board  to  cover  living  expenses 
for  a summer  tour  planned  this  year. 

The  singers  had  a ten-day  tour  of  Ohio 
churches  this  year  and  have  presented 
many  programs  throughout  the  school 
year  to  other  church  and  school  groups. 

Their  program  is  one  of  hymns,  con- 
temporary Christian  songs,  and  folk 
songs  and  testimony  and  sharing. 

Although  the  summer  tour  is  not  final- 
ized, the  singers  are  planning  to  pre- 
sent worship  services  at  summer  church 
camps,  congregations,  in  communities  of 
Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania. 

They  will  also  be  participating  in 
coffeehouse  work  and  with  the  Boardwalk 
Ministries  in  Atlantic  City. 

Student  members  of  “The  Good  News” 
are  Patsy  Ebersole,  Loren  Johns,  Alice 
Hertzler,  Dave  Mishler,  Debbie  Yoder,  and 
Bryan  Mierau. 

Yoder  Featured  at  Alumni 
Weekend,  Goshen 

Eight  class  re- 
unions, an  alumni 
banquet,  and  tours 
of  the  Goshen  cam- 
pus will  highlight 
this  year’s  Alumni 
Weekend  planned 
for  June  14  and  15, 
at  Goshen  College, 
Goshen,  Ind. 

Friday  evening’s 
c „ v J program  will  have 

as  guests,  triends  of 
S.  C.  Yoder,  president-emeritus  of  Go- 
shen College,  in  a special  tribute  to 
Yoder.  The  program  replaces  the  tradi- 
tional Old  Timers  Banquet. 

The  former  Goshen  president  served 
that  role  from  1923  to  1940.  Upon  retir- 
ing from  the  presidency,  he  taught  in 
the  Bible  Department  until  1951.  He  will 
celebrate  his  94th  birthday  on  Dec.  2. 

Class  reunion  coordinators  and  the 
Saturday  reunion  locations  are  as  fol- 
lows: 1929,  Howard  Y.  Musselman,  in  the 
Goshen  Holiday  Inn;  1939,  J.  Lawrence 
Burkholder,  in  the  Burkholder  residence, 
Goshen;  1944,  Weyburn  Groff,  at  the 
Schensul’s  Cafeteria,  in  the  Concord  Mall, 
near  Goshen;  1949,  Clarence  and  Wilma 
Ewert  Leichty,  Mrs.  Fern  Troyer  Erb, 
and  Mrs.  Emma  Sommers  Richards, 
at  the  Super  Steer  Steak  House,  Go- 
shen; 1954,  Mrs.  Mary  Ellen  Yoder  Meyer 
and  Mrs.  Rita  Clemens  Smoker,  at  Ox 


Bow  Park;  1959,  Mrs.  Phyllis  Lauver 
Beck,  Schrock  Pavilion,  Shanklin  Park; 
1964,  Mrs.  Diane  Frey  Bodiker  and 
Mrs.  Betty  Mast  Sherck,  Bethany  Chris- 
tian High  School;  and  1969,  Ron  Gun- 
den  and  Keith  Springer,  at  the  College 
Cabin. 

Class  reunions  will  begin  at  noon 
Saturday.  Later  in  the  afternoon, 
campus  tours  will  take  place,  emphasiz- 
ing the  recent  additions  to  the  college 
program,  including  the  art  gallery,  the 
Turner  Lab,  and  the  Mennonite  Histori- 
cal Library. 

There  will  be  supervised  children’s 
activities  during  the  late  afternoon 
and  on  Saturday  evening. 

Saturday  evening,  J.  Lawrence  Burk- 
holder, Goshen  College  president,  will 
speak  to  alumni  at  the  alumni  banquet 
in  the  college  dining  hall,  beginning  at 
6:15p.m. 

Faculty  Appointments 
Announced  at  GC 

New  appointments  for  the  1974-75 
school  year  have  been  made  in  the  de- 
partments of  home  economics,  education, 
nursing,  music,  art,  and  religion  at  Go- 
shen College,  announced  J.  Lawrence 
Burkholder,  president  of  the  college. 

Catherine  R.  Mumaw,  will  join  the 
Goshen  faculty  as  professor  of  home 
economics.  She  has  been  head  of  the 
home  economics  department  at  Eastern 
Mennonite  College,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
since  1968,  and  a member  of  the  EMC 
faculty  since  1957. 

John  J.  Smith  will  join  the  Goshen 
faculty  as  an  associate  professor  of  edu- 
cation. He  is  currently  an  assistant 
professor  in  the  department  of  curriculum 
and  instruction  at  Memorial  University 
of  Newfoundland. 

Joining  Goshen  College  as  an  assistant 
professor  of  nursing  will  be  Evelyn  J. 
Driver  who  is  working  on  her  master’s 
of  science  degree  at  the  University  of 


A group  of  academic  consultants, 
after  detailed  and  lengthy  evaluation  of 
graduate  studies  in  the  history  depart- 
ments of  Ontario  universities,  has  given 
excellent  rating  to  several  University  of 
Waterloo  programs,  including  those  in 
Reformation  and  Anabaptist-Mennonite 
studies  spearheaded  by  Conrad  Grebel 
College  of  Waterloo,  Ont.  The  consulting 
group,  which  reported  in  March  to  the 
Council  of  Ontario  Universities,  in- 
cluded Professors  G.  R.  Elton  of  Cam- 


Maryland  at  Baltimore.  She  is  currently 
on  an  educational  leave  of  absence 
from  Waynesboro  Community  Hospital,  in 
Virginia. 

Georges  Aubert,  from  Lusanne,  Switz- 
erland, has  been  named  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  music  at  Goshen  College.  He 
studied  at  the  Detold  Academy,  Germany, 
and  studied  organ  with  Andre  Luy  at  the 
Lausanne  Cathedral,  Switzerland. 

J.  Denny  Weaver  will  join  Goshen 
College  as  an  assistant  professor  of  reli- 
gion. He  is  a graduate  of  Hesston  Col- 
lege, Goshen  College,  and  the  Goshen 
Biblical  Seminary,  where  he  received  a 
master’s  of  divinity  in  1970.  This  year 
he  completed  his  doctorate  studies  at 
Duke  University  with  a dissertation  on 
“Some  Anabaptist  Views  on  the  Holy 
Spirit.” 

Joining  the  Goshen  faculty  as  an  as- 
sistant professor  of  French  will  be  Gail 
Martin,  Elkhart.  She  has  taught  high 
school  English  and  French  in  France  and 
in  the  United  States.  She  was  an  instruc- 
tor at  Middlebury  High  School  in  1964, 
Pierre  Moran  Junior  High,  Elkhart,  in 
1968,  and  Goshen  College  summer  school 
in  1965.  This  past  school  year  she  taught 
French  at  Indiana  University  at  South 
Bend. 

John  Klassen,  Wadsworth,  Ohio,  joins 
the  college  as  a part-time  instructor  in 
art.  He  is  a Bluffton  College  graduate 
and  received  his  master’s  of  fine  arts 
degree  from  Ohio  University  in  1973  in 
ceramics. 

Also  joining  the  Goshen  faculty  as  in- 
structors in  nursing  are  Nancy  Liechty 
and  Mrs.  Joanne  Brown,  1974  Goshen 
College  nursing  graduates,  both  from 
Berne,  Ind. 

Nancy  Liechty  will  be  part-time  in- 
structor assisting  in  clinical  teaching 
for  students  at  the  Elkhart  General  Hos- 
pital. Mrs.  Brown  will  be  part-time  in 
psychiatric  nursing  during  the  fall  and 
winter  also  at  the  Elkhart  General  Hos- 
pital. 


bridge  and  Jean  Hamelin  and  Henry 
Kreisel  from  Canadian  universities. 

Missionary  nurse-teacher  Lydia  Burk- 
hart, who  has  been  serving  in  Ghana 
since  1963,  asks,  “How  can  I explain  what 
my  work  is?”  Her  answer:  “It  is  loving, 
inviting,  praying,  teaching,  counseling, 
praising,  encouraging,  agonizing,  rejoic- 
ing, laughing,  crying,  healing,  forgiving 
and  asking  forgiveness,  answering  a call 
for  help  in  the  night,  rushing  off  to  the 
hospital,  but  over  and  above  all  is 
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the  overwhelming  knowledge  that  God 
loves  us  and  will  not  let  us  down.” 

Darlene  and  Mark  Weaver,  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  appointees  as  over- 
seas associates  serving  with  Missionary 
Aviation  Fellowship  in  Zaire,  are  in  lan- 
guage school  in  Besancon,  France.  “We 
don't  have  much  to  report  except  French 
and  more  French!”  the  Weavers  write. 
“Right  now  we  are  having  seven  hours 
of  class  each  day  so  sometimes  our  heads 
are  spinning.  We  are  seeing  progress  in 
our  study,  and  that  is  encouraging.  Please 
pray  that  we  may  comprehend,  hear,  and 
speak  in  French.” 

Hubert  Pellman,  Sapporo,  Japan,  pre- 
sented two  devotional  messages  during  the 
annual  conference  of  Japanese  Menno- 
nite Church  leaders  at  Tokachigawa 
Hot  Springs  near  Obihiro  in  early  May. 
"Missionary  friends  helped  us  understand 
what  was  going  on,  and  the  atmosphere 
of  serious  but  joyous  fellowship  and  work 
came  through  the  language  wall,”  wrote 
Mildred  and  Hubert.  As  Mennonite  over- 
seas missions  associates,  the  Pellmans 
are  teaching  English  at  Hokusei  Gakuen 
College  during  a sabbatical  year  from 
Eastern  Mennonite  College. 

James  G.  T.  Fairfield,  Singers  Glen, 
Va.,  has  been  selected  as  scriptwriter  for 
the  peace  film  being  planned  by  three 


Mennonite  groups.  Harold  Weaver  of 
audiovisual  services,  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  will  serve  as  ex- 
ecutive director.  The  film,  a cooperative 
project  of  the  General  Conference  Men- 
nonite Church,  Mennonite  Brethren 
Church,  and  Mennonite  Church,  is  ex- 
pected to  be  released  by  January  1975. 
Projected  length  is  twenty-eight  minutes, 
designed  to  fit  a half-hour  television 
slot.  The  film  is  aimed  at  the  16-to-25- 
year-old  age-group. 

Rich  Gerig  has  been  named  associate 
director  of  admissions  at  Goshen  (Ind.) 
College,  where  he  has  been  a member 
of  the  admissions  staff  since  graduating 
from  Goshen  in  1972.  As  associate 
director  of  admissions,  Gerig  visits  more 
than  100  high  schools  in  southeastern 
Iowa,  central  and  northwest  Illinois,  and 
northern  Indiana  during  the  school  year. 
During  the  visits  he  meets  students  and 
explains  Goshen  programs  to  them. 

Eastern  Mennonite  College’s  1974 
summer  school  program  will  include  two 
terms  of  on-campus  study  as  well  as  six 
intercultural  seminars.  A graduate-level 
Values  Education  Seminar  for  school- 
teachers will  also  be  conducted.  Informa- 
tion on  the  EMC  summer  program  can 
be  obtained  at  the  registrar’s  office 
in  the  administration  building  or  by  call- 


ing 433-2771,  ext.  215. 

Mennonite  Mental  Health  Services 
combined  business  with  theological  dis- 
cussion in  an  Apr.  19,  20  meeting  at 
Philhaven  Hospital,  Lebanon,  Pa.  Busi- 
ness included  election  of  officers  and 
significant  decisions  to  move  ahead  on 
three  program  fronts:  mental  retardation, 
offender  ministries,  and  mental  health 
assistance  in  Paraguay.  Elected  to  one- 
year  terms  as  officers  of  MMHS  were 
Luke  Birky,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  chairman;  Al- 
fred Neufeldt,  Saskatoon,  Sask.,  vice-chair- 
man; Wesley  Oswald,  Brook  Lane  Psy- 
chiatric Center,  secretary;  and  William 
Zuercher,  Harlan,  Ky.,  treasurer.  New 
members  welcomed  to  the  MMHS  board 
were  David  Haarer  of  Danville,  Mich.; 
Robert  Showalter  of  Harrisonburg,  Va.; 
and  Wesley  Oswald.  Outgoing  members 
Elvin  Byler,  Norman  Loux,  and  Charles 
Neff  were  cited  by  resolution  for  their 
significant  contribution. 

Ray  Brubacher,  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  director  for  Africa,  will  ask 
MCC  Executive  Committee  meeting  in 
May  to  double  the  1974  budget  for 
drought-stricken  West  African  countries. 
The  proposal  came  from  an  Apr.  30 
meeting  in  Bienenberg,  Switzerland,  at- 
tended by  Brubacher,  MCC  Executive 
Secretary  William  Snyder,  MCC  Chad  re- 
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preservative  Steve  Penner,  and  six 
European  Mennonite  leaders.  Penner  gave 
a progress  report  on  emergency  relief 
and  long-range  development  plans  in 
Chad  and  proposed  an  expanded  program 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  with  a budget 
of  $327,600,  more  than  twice  the  earlier 
1974  projection. 

Mennonite  Mental  Health  Services  in 
cooperation  with  Mennonite  and  related 
programs  for  the  mentally  retarded  is 
currently  planning  a conference  on 
“Sheltered  Workshops  — Training  and 
Employment.”  The  conference  will  take 
place  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  in  Sept.  The 
conference  is  open  to  agency  officials, 
industrial  and  businessmen  as  well  as 
private  individuals.  For  further  informa- 
tion please  contact  Mennonite  Mental 
Health  Services,  1105  North  Wishon, 
Fresno,  Calif.  93728. 

The  200th  anniversary  program  for 
the  first  Mennonite  settlement  in  the 
Juniata  (Pa.)  district  and  commemoration 
of  the  Daniel  Kauffman  birthplace  has 
been  announced  for  June  15  and  16. 
Donald  E.  Lauver  will  be  the  general 
moderator.  Present  for  the  occasion  will 
be  various  local  and  national  leaders 
as  well  as  members  of  the  Kauffman 
family.  For  additional  information  write 
J.  Floyd  Gingrich,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 

The  Mennonite  Yearbook  1974  lists 
Nelson  E.  Kauffman’s  address  as  3938 
Keene  Park  Drive.  It  should  read,  2938 
Keene  Park  Drive,  Largo,  Fla.  33540.  His 
telephone  number  is  813/531-0912. 

Nevin  and  Barbara  Kraybill,  hospital 
administrator  couple  in  Moshi,  Tanzania, 
arrived  in  the  States  on  May  13.  Their 
furlough  address  is  Landisville  Camp 
Meeting  Grounds,  Landisville,  Pa.,  17538. 

Victor  and  Viola  Dorsch,  teachers  in 
Tanzania,  arrived  in  the  States  on  May 
18.  Their  address  is  c/o  Mr.  Louis  Lin- 
gelbach,  R.  R.  1,  Wellesley,  Ont.,  Canada 
NOB  2T0. 

Pauline  Zimmerman,  a nurse,  left  the 
U.S.  on  May  13  and  arrived  in  Garissa, 
Kenya,  on  May  23.  Her  address  is  Box 
29,  Provincial  General  Hospital,  Garissa, 
Kenya. 

The  Bavarian  Mennonite  Home  Mis- 
sion sponsored  a missions’  retreat  from 
Apr.  9 to  14  at  the  Mennonite  Youth 
Center  in  Eichstock,  Germany,  reported 
Omar  Stahl,  Eastern  Board  worker  in 
Munich,  Germany.  Forty  Mennonite  youth 
from  the  local  area,  from  Espelkamp  and 
Bechterdissen  in  Germany,  and  from 
Austria  participated. 

Construction  of  the  new  Mennonite 
Information  Center  and  the  Moses’ 
Tabernacle  in  the  Wilderness  began  on 
Apr.  23  at  the  new  site,  located  next 
to  the  building  of  the  old  Mennonite 
Information  Center  on  Mill  Stream  Road, 
east  of  Lancaster.  The  project  is  spon- 


sored by  Home  Ministries  of  Eastern 
Board. 

Ronald  Collins  is  being  installed  as 
pastor  of  the  Lawndale  Mennonite 
Church  in  Chicago  on  June  16.  Installa- 
tion services  are  in  charge  of  the  Illinois 
Conference  Minister,  Edwin  J.  Staffer. 
Ron  lived  in  Puerto  Rico  for  five  years 
during  which  time  he  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Puerto  Rico.  He  also 
lived  in  the  Bronx  about  five  years.  In 
May  Ron  graduated  from  Goshen  Biblical 
Seminary  at  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Life  Songs  No.  1.  Herald  Press  has 
received  several  requests  for  Life  Songs 
No.  1,  copyrighted  in  1916.  If  there  is 
enough  interest  in  this  256-page  song- 
book,  a special  printing  may  be  ordered 
to  fill  needs  of  those  desiring  it.  Anyone 
interested  in  purchasing  it  should  send 
his  order  with  the  number  of  copies 
desired  to  Maynard  W.  Shetler,  Herald 
Press,  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683.  The  approxi- 
mate price  will  be  $3.50  each.  This  book 
will  not  be  carried  in  stock. 

John  C.  Branham,  director  of  the 
Straight-Up  House  for  ex-addicts,  was 
ordained  to  the  Christian  ministry  at  the 
Lee  Heights  Community  Church  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  May  19.  Responsible 
for  the  ordination  was  Willis  Breckbill, 
conference  minister.  Branham  will  be 
working  with  Vern  Miller,  senior  minister 
at  Lee  Heights  and  overseer  of  six 
Greater  Cleveland  congregations. 

Special  meetings:  Elam  Stauffer,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  at  Hopewell  Mennonite  Church, 
Elverson,  Pa.,  July  6,  and  7. 

New  members  by  baptism:  eight  at 
East  Bend,  Fisher,  111.;  six  at  Shore, 
Shipshewana,  Ind.;  two  at  North  Goshen, 
Goshen,  Ind.;  two  at  Roselawn,  Elkhart, 
Ind.;  five  at  Hartville,  Hartville,  Ohio; 
one  at  Peace,  Largo,  Fla.;  four  at  Pinto, 
Pinto,  Md. 


readers  say 

Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  comment 
on  printed  articles. 

I have  just  read  “Photocopying  of  Church 
Music  Assailed,”  in  "Items  and  Comments’’ 
(May  7).  And  I suddenly  became  very  much 
alive!  I can’t  count  the  number  of  times  I have 
purchased  music  books  in  bookstores,  or  else- 
where, in  order  to  obtain  the  one  number  I 
wanted.  I then  mimeo’d  copies  for  the  congre- 
gation or  choirs  I have  directed.  I had  always 
felt  I shouldn’t  sell  these  copies,  but  it  never 
occurred  to  me  that  I was  being  immoral!  I 
did  give  credit  to  composers  and  authors. 

I believe  this  should  be  a concern  for  our 
whole  singing  Mennonite  brotherhood.  I would 
like  to  see  a comprehensive,  well-researched 
article  showing  the  following:  1.  Legal  docu- 
ments, showing  illegalities  regarding  tne  use  of 
music  writers’  saleable  materials.  2.  Names  of 
religious  music  sales  agencies,  so  that  single 
copies  of  religious  numbers  (popular, 
classical,  folk,  country  and  western,  hymns)  might 


be  purchased  from  them.  I would  also  like 
to  see  how  budding  songwriters  might  get 
their  songs  published.  This  would  be  number 
3. 

I wonder  too  about  the  consistency  of  so 
many  religious  teachers  having  several  pages 
mimeographed  or  photocopied  from  popular, 
best-seliing  religious  books  and  passing  these 
out  to  classes.  I say,  “I  wonder,”  because  I 
see  nothing  wrong  with  this  as  long  as  the 
author  is  given  credit.  I’ve  always  felt  plagia- 
rism is  much  more  illegal  than  merely  copying 
parts  of  books  (sometimes  quite  expensive!) 
which  we  have  paid  fancy  prices  for. 

Thank  you  for  printing  the  letter  from  the 
Duane  Dillers  who  felt  that  30  percent  of 
their  income  tax  dollar  should  go  to  charitable 
causes  instead  of  into  the  war  machine.  The 
fact  that  this  letter  was  sent  to  the  powers 
that  be  in  Washington,  advising  them  where 
the  30  percent  was  going,  and  sending  receipt 
(if  I understand  correctly)  shows  a step  in  faith 
which,  it  seems  to  me,  we  should  be  taking  as 
a church. 

I have  mildly  “pushed”  this  challenge  in  our 
Sunday  school  class,  and  there  seems  to  be 
scattered  approval.  I think,  if  our  peace  position 
is  really  tenable  and  valid,  that  we  should  do 
the  same  thing  in  regard  to  IRS,  which  the 
churches  did,  in  a parallel  way,  during  World 
War  II  in  CPS.  Their  own  sons  were  involved 
(I  was  one  of  them,  although  from  Irish  back- 
ground — wooed  and  won  by  the  Mennonite 
Church)  and  they  supported  them.  The  new 
generation,  in  many  cases,  does  not  perceive 
the  unity  which  this  act  brought  about  in  our 
churches!  — Norm  Teague,  Fargo,  N.D. 

Gerald  C.  Studer's  article,  “Is  Prophecy  Going 
Astray?”  May  7,  came  at  an  opportune  time.  As 
a somewhat  hesitant  and  unsure  student  of 
prophetic  Scripture  1 have  felt  myself  over- 
whelmed by  some  Hal  Lindsey  fans.  “He’s 
terrific!”  a friend  told  me  recently.  Because  I 
valued  his  friendship  and  Christian  brother- 
hood, I made  no  attempt  to  dispute  the  claim. 

Perhaps  too  many  of  us  allow  our  imagina- 
tions to  be  fortified  by  hard-sell  prophecy  inter- 
preters who  have  taken  theories  and  attempted 
to  pass  them  off  as  gospel  truth.  — Leroy 

Miller,  Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

• • • 

I was  so  very  glad  to  read  “Is  Prophecy 
Going  Astray?”  by  Gerald  Studer.  Please  print 
more  on  this  subject.  Many  people  are  so  con- 
fused because  of  all  the  events  that  are  to  take 
place  they  forget  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  His  commission  to  us.  — Mrs.  Fremon  Mast, 
West  Farmington,  Ohio 


births 

"Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord"  (Psalm  127:3) 

Bontrager,  Allen  and  Dawn  (Walters),  Bethle- 
hem, Pa.,  first  child,  Kimberly  Dawn,  Apr.  4, 
1974. 

Brown,  David  and  Marcia  (Miller),  Spartans- 
burg,  Pa.,  first  child,  Janelle  Rae, . 

Burkholder,  Marty  and  Joann  (Mast),  Phoe- 
nix, Ariz.,  first  daughter,  Jolene  Ann,  Apr. 
28,  1974. 

Delagrange,  Don  and  Gloria  (Miller),  Wood- 
burn,  Ind.,  second  child,  first  son,  Nathan  Alan, 
Feb.  20, 1974. 

Delagrange,  Herb  and  Lena  (Troyer),  Wood- 
burn,  Ind.,  first  child,  Heather  Renae,  May  2, 
1974. 

Gingerich,  Harold  and  Janice  (Peters),  Topeka, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Matthew,  Feb.  11,  1974. 

Hertzler,  Willard  and  Dorothy  (Graber), 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  second  child,  first  son,  Craig 
Willard,  May  6,  1974. 
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Hess,  David  E.  and  Joyce  (Lentz),  Anderson, 
S.C.,  first  child,  Dana  Elisa,  Apr.  17,  1974. 

Inlow,  Steve  and  Evelyn  (Yoder),  Hicksville, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Scott,  Dec.  12,  1974. 

Lehman,  Galen  and  Mary  Ellen  (Maloney), 
Dalton,  Ohio,  first  child,  Timothy  Michael, 
Apr.  30,  1974. 

Mast,  David  and  Mary  (Hershberger),  Ko- 
komo, Ind.,  third  daughter,  Deborah  Ann,  Apr. 
13,  1974. 

Miller,  Ira  and  Carol  (Bowman),  Topeka, 
Ind.,  second  child,  first  son,  Ross  Amos,  Mar.  6, 
1974. 

Miller,  Lawrence  and  Marilyn  (Young),  Ft. 
Wayne,  Ind.,  first  child,  Tonya  Lynn,  Apr.  15, 
1974. 

Morris,  Jim  and  Janice  (Springer),  Minier,  111., 
second  child;  first  son,  Ty  Lance,  Apr.  23,  1974. 

Myer,  David  and  Carolyn  (Birkey),  Manheim, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Jonathan  David,  Feb.  23,  1974. 

Nafziger,  Keith  and  Jeannie  (Esch),  Normal, 
111.,  second  child,  first  son,  Scott  Ryan,  Apr.  25, 
1974. 

Randall,  Roger  and  Doris  ( ),  Hopedale, 

111.,  first  child,  Roger  Neal,  Jr.,  Apr  15,  1974. 

Ruth,  James  and  Loraine  (Hockman),  Per- 
kasie,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Kendall  James, 
Apr.  25,  1974. 

Shantz,  Douglas  and  Doreen  (Bender), 
Tavistock,  Ont.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Julie 
Nicole,  Feb.  2,  1974. 

Strock,  Tom  and  Sherri  (Basinger),  Wooster, 
Ohio,  first  child.  Shelly  Lynn,  Apr.  18,  1974. 

Thomas,  A.  Daniel  and  Rachel  (Rudy), 
Strasburg,  Pa.,  first  child,  Chad  Nolan,  Apr.  12, 
1974. 

Troyer,  Philip  E.  and  Joyce  (Miller),  La- 
grange, Ind.,  fourth  child,  third  son,  Matthew 
Cory,  Jan.  2,  1974;  received  for  adoption,  Apr. 
19,  1974. 


marriages 

May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes  estab- 
lished by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six  months' 
free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to 
those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald  if  the 
address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Clemmer  — Kratz.  — Kenneth  James 
Clemmer  and  Gayle  Kratz,  both  of  Souderton, 
Pa.,  by  Robert  W.  Smith  and  Richard  C.  Det- 
weiler,  Apr.  13,  1974. 

Good  — Forry.  — James  Mahlon  Good, 
Ephrata,  Pa.,  Hinkletown  cong.,  and  Joyce  Elaine 
Forry,  Akron,  Pa.,  Neffsville  cong.,  by  Warren 
Good  and  Clyde  D.  Fulmer,  May  4,  1974. 

Moyer  — Hernley.  — Phares  Marlin  Moyer, 
Manheim,  Pa.,  Hernley  cong.,  and  Phyllis  A. 
Hernley,  Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  Elizabethtown  cong., 
by  Richard  H.  Frank,  Feb.  9,  1974. 

Nolt  — Kolb.  — Marvin  Nolt,  Stevens,  Pa., 
Red  Run  cong.,  and  Rhoda  Kolb,  Spring  City, 
Pa.,  Providence  cong.,  by  Norman  G.  Kolb,  Apr. 
27, 1974. 

Zarnke  — Lets.  — David  Zarnke,  Waterloo, 
Ont.,  Lutheran  Church,  and  Ruth  Ann  Leis, 
Wellesley,  Ont.,  Hillcrest  cong.,  by  Henry 
Yantzi,  Mar.  2,  1974. 


obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  those  who  are  bereaved. 

Benner,  Orpah  L.,  daughter  of  Henry  W. 
and  Ida  (Differ)  Eshleman,  was  born  in  Cumber- 
land Co.,  Pa.,  Dec.  6,  1887;  died  at  the  Baker 
Nursing  Home,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa.,  Mar.  29, 
1974;  aged  86  y.  3 m.  23  d.  She  was  married 
to  Martin  A.  Benner,  who  preceded  her  in 
death  on  Dec.  4,  1959.  Surviving  is  a daughter 


(Mabel — Mrs.  Elmer  . H.  Hertzler)  with  whom 
she  lived  before  suffering  a fractured  hip.  Mary 
Kauffman  Hertzler  (Mrs.  Leonard)  and  Paul 
Simmons  also  were  part  of  the  family.  Also 
surviving  are  6 grandchildren,  7 foster  grand- 
children, 26  great-grandchildren,  17  foster  great- 
grandchildren and  one  great-great-grandchild. 
She  was  a member  of  Slate  Hill  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Apr.  2,  in  charge  of  Lloyd  Horst,  Norman 
Zimmerman,  and  Earl  Mosemann;  interment  in 
adjoining  cemetery. 

Colflesh,  Elizabeth  Thelma,  daughter  of 
John  A.  and  Mattie  Beiler,  was  born  at  Hutchin- 
son, Kan.,  Dec.  15,  1913;  died  at  Bethesda,  Md., 
Mar.  12,  1974;  aged  60  y.  2 m.  28  d.  She  was 
married  to  John  Colflesh,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  one  daughter  (Thelma),  three 
sisters  (Lydia,  Mary  Lou,  and  Edna),  three 
brothers  (Jonas,  Melvin,  and  Joseph),  and  her 
father.  She  was  a member  of  Dawsonville 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  Springs,  Pa.,  in  charge  of  Wilmer  Hunsecker 
and  Roy  Otto;  interment  in  Springs  Cemetery. 

Kauffman,  Harry  B.,  son  of  David  and  Katie 
(Zook)  Kauffman,  was  born  in  Lawrence  County, 
Pa.,  Jan.  8,  1889;  died  at  the  Jameson  Memorial 
Hospital,  May  10,  1974;  aged  85  y.  4 m.  2 d. 
On  Sept.  4,  1910,  he  was  married  to  Amanda 
A.  Miller,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  three 
sons  (Earnest  E.,  Merle  F.,  and  Ivan  D.),  19 
grandchildren,  and  18  great-grandchildren.  He 
was  preceded  in  death  by  one  son  (Victor  H.). 
He  w^s  a member  of  the  Maple  Grove  Menno- 
nite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  May  12,  in  charge  of  Leonard  D.  Hershey 
and  Elwin  Gee;  interment  in  church  cemetery. 

Martin,  Edwin  G.,  son  of  Peter  S.  and 
Lizzie  (Gehman)  Martin,  was  born  in  Lancaster 
Co.,  Pa.,  died  of  cancer  at  his  home  in  Berks 
Co.,  Pa.,  Mar.  25,  1974;  aged  60  y.  1 m.  25  d. 
On  Nov.  2,  1935,  he  was  married  to  Mabel 
Weaver,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  5 
sons  (E.  Darrell,  R.  Larry,  Nevin  R.,  Galen  L., 
and  Arlan  D.),  3 daughters  (M.  Leona — Mrs. 
Ernest  Zieset,  Edith  F.  — Mrs.  Eugene  Zimmer- 
man, and  Judith  M.  — Mrs.  Leroy  Musser), 
14  grandchildren,  4 brothers  (Clyde,  Joseph, 
Charles,  and  Wayne),  3 sisters  (Ruth  — Mrs. 
Paul  Sensenig,  Anna  Martin,  and  Irene  — Mrs. 
John  Martin).  He  was  a member  of  Alsace 
Manor  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  Bowmansville  Mennonite  Church, 
in  charge  of  Luke  Horst  and  Warren  Martin; 
interment  in  church  cemetery. 

Miller,  Grace  Kathrine,  daughter  of  William 
J.  and  Kathrine  (Abbot)  Stewart,  was  born  in 
Jefferson  Twp.,  Elkhart  Co.,  Ind.,  May  17,  1928; 
died  of  complications  following  surgery  at  the 
Goshen  (Ind.)  General  Hospital  on  Apr.  30, 
1974;  aged  45  y.  11  m.  13  d.  On  June  15, 
1946,  she  was  married  to  George  S.  Miller,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 daughters 
(Georgia — Mrs.  Marvin  Yoder,  Glenda — Mrs. 
Elroy  D.  Miller,  and  Gina  Marie),  3 sons  (Galen 
J.,  Gerald,  and  Gordon  R. ),  5 grandchildren,  her 
stepmother  (Mrs.  Goldie  Stewart),  and  a step- 
sister (Mrs.  Sadie  Gurrie).  She  was  a member 
of  First  Mennonite  Church,  Middlebury,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  May  2,  with  Sam- 
uel J.  Troyer  officiating;  interment  in  Grace 
Lawn  Cemetery. 

Miller,  Sylvia  Jane,  daughter  of  John  and 
Lucinda  (Hostetler)  Miller,  was  born  at  Sugar- 
creek,  Ohio,  Apr.  27,  1887;  died  at  the  Green- 
croft  Nursing  Center,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Apr.  26, 
1974;  aged  87  y.  On  Oct.  17,  1917,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  George  Y.  Miller,  who  died  on  Apr.  28, 
1971.  Surviving  are  2 sons  (Holly  and  Roscoe), 
one  daughter  (Elizabeth  — Mrs.  Maurice  Gar- 
ber), 16  grandchildren,  32  great-grandchildren, 
4 great-great-grandchildren,  and  one  sister 
(Iola  — Mrs.  Floyd  Frey).  She  was  preceded  in 
death  by  one  son  (Amzie  K.),  Aug.  1972.  She 
was  a member  of  Clinton  Frame  Mennonite 


Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Apr.  30,  with  Vernon  E.  Bontreger  officiating; 
interment  in  Yoder  Cemetery. 

Schott,  Vernon  Floyd,  son  of  William  and 
Mary  Ann  (Lachman)  Schott,  was  born  at 
Bridgeport;  died  at  the  Kitchener-Waterloo, 
(Ont.)  Hospital  May  4,  1974;  aged  72  y.  He  was 
married  to  the  former  Luella  Witmer.  Surviving 
are  one  daughter  (Grace  — Mrs.  George  Bech- 
tel), 5 sons  (Clare,  Donald,  David,  Glen,  and 
Kenneth),  19  grandchildren,  4 sisters  (Phoebe, 
Anne,  Charlotte,  and  Edna  — Mrs.  William 
Williams),  and  2 brothers  (Edward  and 
Gordon).  He  was  a member  of  First  Mennonite 
Church,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  May  7,  with  Robert  N.  John- 
son and  Ernie  Martin  officiating;  interment  in 
church  cemetery. 

Stoltzfus,  Ada  R.,  daughter  of  John  K.  and 
Emma  (Hostetter)  Ranck,  was  born  near  Para- 
dise, Pa.,  Dec.  5,  1886;  died  at  General  Hospital, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Apr.  10,  1974;  aged  87  y.  4 m. 
5 d.  On  Mar.  26,  1914,  she  was  married  to 
Elmer  U.  Stoltzfus,  who  preceded  her  in  death 
on  Apr.  26,  1966.  Surviving  are  2 daughters 
(Gladys  and  Elsie  — Mrs.  J.  Wilbur  Houser), 
one  son  (Melvin),  8 grandchildren,  5 great- 
grandsons,  and  one  brother  (John).  One 
daughter  (Refta)  died  in  1918.  She  was  a 
member  of  Paradise  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Apr.  13,  in 
charge  of  Amos  Weaver,  Harold  K.  Book,  and 
Clair  B.  Eby;  interment  in  church  cemetery. 

Streicher,  Christian  S.,  son  of  Daniel  and 
Katherine  (Schwartzentruber)  Streicher,  was 
born  at  Wellesley,  Ont.,  Aug.  18,  1895;  died  at 
Hanover  General  Hospital,  May  6,  1974;  aged 
78  y.  8 m.  18  d.  On  Jan.  4,  1922,  he  was  married 
to  Clara  Nafziger,  who  preceded  him  in  death 
on  Apr.  4,  1961.  On  June  22,  1963,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Lucina  Lichty,  who  preceded  him  in 
death  on  Feb.  25,  1974.  Surviving  are  3 
daughters  (Elenor  — Mrs.  Harold  Zehr,  Elsie 
— Mrs.  Ewen  Lebold,  and  Esther  — Mrs.  Lome 
Roth),  one  son  (Orval),  19  grandchildren,  and 
16  great-grandchildren.  One  sister  preceded 
him  in  death.  He  was  ordained  to  the  ministry 
as  a dea’con  in  1944,  as  a minister  in  1952,  and 
a bishop  in  1956.  During  his  ministry  he  served 
as  assistant  secretary  and  later  as  moderator 
of  the  Western  Ontario  Mennonite  Conference. 
He  was  a member  of  Crosshill  Mennonite 
Church,  where  memorial  services  were  held, 
in  charge  of  Steve  Gerber  and  Ervin  Erb; 
interment  in  Maple  View  Cemetery. 


Cover  by  H.  Armstrong  Roberts;  p.  450  by  Lawrence 
Yoder. 


calendar 

South  Central  Mennonite  Conference,  Hydro,  Okla., 
July  19-21. 

Region  I Meeting,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  July  23-26. 

Virginia  Conference,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  July  25-28. 

Region  III  Convention,  Milford,  Neb.,  July  26-28. 

Region  II  Meeting,  Southeast  Idaho,  Aug.  2-4. 
Iowa-Nebraska  District  Conference  at  First  Mennonite 
Church,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  Aug.  6-8. 

Region  V Meeting,  Christopner  Dock  High  School, 
Lansdale,  Pa.  Aug.  8-10. 

Region  IV  Meeting,  Elida,  Ohio,  Aug.  16,  17. 

Centennial  Mennonite  Festival,  Wichita,  Kan.,  Oct. 
11-13. 

Assembly  75,  in  Central  Illinois,  Aug.  5-10,  1975. 
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Canadian  Youth  Wins  Bible  Quiz 

Leonard  Charles  Warner,  14,  whose 
major  interests  are  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  TV  detective  “Columbo,”  has 
won  the  World  Youth  Bible  Quiz  in  Israel. 

He’s  the  first  Canadian  and  one  of 
the  youngest  contestants  ever  to  win. 
Leonard  competed  against  four  Israeli 
youth  on  national  TV  before  a capacity 
crowd  in  a Jerusalem  theater.  There  were 
27  contestants  from  16  countries. 

Leonard  is  a Grade  9 student  at  Tor- 
onto Hebrew  Day  School.  “He  really  does 
enjoy  reading  the  Bible,”  said  his  mother. 
“He  doesn’t  read  it  as  a required  study. 
He  just  enjoys  it.  On  Saturdays  he’ll  read 
it  for  several  hours.” 


Methodists  See  Mission  Trend  Reversed 

A downward  trend  in  the  number  of 
foreign  missionaries  supported  by  the 
United  Methodist  Church  is  at  the  point 
of  being  reversed  as  a result  of  increased 
giving. 

An  appeal  for  cash  and  pledges  for 
mission  work  last  year  produced  nearly 
$1  million,  officials  of  the  denomination’s 
Board  of  Global  Ministries  said  at  the 
agency’s  semiannual  meeting  here. 

Divided  on  Amnesty 

The  latest  Callup  survey  reveals  that 
58  percent  of  the  American  public  op- 
poses unconditional  amnesty  for  young 
men  who  left  the  country  to  avoid  being 
drafted  during  the  Indo-China  War. 

In  1973,  67  percent  opposed  uncondi- 
tional amnesty.  In  1972,  60  percent  were 
opposed.  The  latest  survey  shows  that 
34  percent  of  Americans  favor  uncondi- 
tional amnesty,  compared  with  29  percent 
who  did  so  in  1973  and  36  percent  in 
1972. 

Among  those  who  opposed  unconditional 
amnesty  in  the  last  survey,  more  than 
80  percent  thought  a period  of  time  in 
the  military  or  nonmilitary  should  be  the 
price  of  returning  to  the  U.S. 

Reject  Bids  to  Presidential  Breakfast 

An  undisclosed  number  of  South  Korean 
Christian  leaders  refused  invitations  to 
attend  a presidential  prayer  breakfast 
in  Seoul,  Korea,  May  1.  Some  stayed  away 
in  protest  against  increasingly  repressive 
policies  of  President  Park  Chung  Hee. 


The  Rev.  Kim  Kwan  Suk,  general 
secretary  of  the  Protestant  Council  of 
Churches,  said  he  declined  the  invitation 
to  attend  because  “I  cannot  go  so  long 
as  some  of  our  fellow  Christians  are  in 
prison.” 

President  Park’s  prayer  breakfast  is 
patterned  on  the  political-religious  model 
of  the  U.S.  Congress  and  White  House. 

Quaker  Refuses  Registration 

A young  Connecticut  Quaker,  Bruce  A. 
Baechler,  19,  was  sentenced  in  U.S.  District 
Court,  Wilkesboro,  N.C.,  to  26  months  in 
jail  for  refusing  to  register  for  the  draft. 
He  also  received  two  additional  30-day 
sentences  for  covering  contempt  of  court 
12  times  during  his  three-day  trial.  He 
refused  to  stand  when  the  judge  entered 
or  left  the  courtroom  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  each  session.  Mr.  Baechler 
lodged  an  appeal  and  was  released  after 
posting  an  $8,000  bond. 

Mr.  Baechler,  a native  of  Glastonbury, 
Conn.,  testified  that  he  did  not  register  for 
the  draft  because  of  his  religious  convic- 
tions. He  was  indicted  after  he  notified 
the  Orange  County  draft  board  at  Hills- 
borough, N.C.,  the  day  before  his  18th 
birthday,  in  March  1973,  that  he  would  not 
register.  He  was  visiting  friends  at  Chapel 
Hill,  N.C.,  at  the  time. 

Religious  Liberty  Theme  of 
Bicentennial  Conference 

A Bicentennial  Conference  on  Religious 
Liberty,  in  which  some  500  scholars  and 
community  leaders  are  expected  to  partic- 
ipate, will  be  held  at  Philadelphia  in  the 
spring  of  1976. 

Conference  Chairman  Francis  G.  Brown, 
general  secretary  of  the  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends,  announced  that  a 34-member  ad 
hoc  interfaith  planning  committee  has 
been  formed  to  lay  the  groundwork  for 
the  gathering. 

He  said  the  meeting  will  seek  to  focus 
public  attention  upon  religious  liberty  and 
freedom  of  conscience  as  a means  of 
reaffirming  the  spirit  and  beliefs  of  the 
founding  fathers  and  stimulating  greater 
awareness  of  the  role  of  these  rights  in 
a free  society. 

Grant  M.  Stoltzfus,  professor  of  church 
history  at  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  is 
a member  of  the  planning  committee. 


Calls  for  Prayers  for  the  U.S. 

Constant  prayer  for  the  United  States, 
with  its  “strong  sense  of  lack  of  national 
leadership,”  is  advocated  by  Anglican 
Archbishop  Donald  Coggan  of  York  in  his 
diocesan  newsletter.  Archbishop  Coggan 
recently  returned  with  his  wife  from  a 
10-day  visit  to  the  United  States. 

He  recalls  this  and  adds,  “We  found 
there  a strong  sense  of  lack  of  national 
leadership,  and  a very  natural  diffidence 
about  talking  in  any  depth  about  their 
problems.  A large  measure  of  perplexity 
exists.  The  way  in  which  we  can  best 
help  that  great  nation  is  by  a sympathetic 
understanding  and  by  constant  prayer. 


Angolan  Says  Look  to 
Your  Own  Country 

The  United  Methodist  bishop  of  Angola 
said  that  American  evangelicals  con- 
cerned about  converting  people  to  Chris- 
tianity should  look  to  their  own  country. 
Bishop  Emilio  de  Carvalho  emerged  at 
a United  Methodist  Board  of  Global  Min- 
istries meeting  at  Atlantic  City,  N.J.,  as 
one  of  the  sharpest  episcopal  critics  of 
evangelicals  who  recently  challenged  the 
policies  of  the  mission  agency. 

“As  long  as  you’re  not  willing  to  listen 
to  what  the  overseas  church  says,  I don’t 
think  you’ll  have  any  positive  results  to 
use  in  your  missionary  policy,”  the  bish- 
op told  an  evangelical  spokesman. 


Gifts  to  Religion  in  ’73 

Americans  gave  more  money  to 
religion  in  1973  than  ever  before  — $10 
billion  and  90  million  — or  $650  million 
more  than  the  $9.44  billion  given  the 
year  before,  according  to  the  1974  An- 
nual Report  of  Giving  USA. 

However,  religion  again  received  a de- 
creasing share  of  the  philanthropic  total. 
Religious  giving  slipped  from  49.4  per- 
cent of  the  total  in  1964  to  41.4  per- 
cent of  the  total  in  1973.  Total  giving 
in  1973  reached  a record  $24.5  billion, 
an  increase  of  $2  billion. 

Health  and  hospitals,  the  second  largest 
recipient  of  the  philanthropic  dollar,  re- 
ceived $3.98  billion,  16.2  percent  of  the 
total  and  an  8.2  percent  increase  in  giv- 
ing. Education,  the  third  largest  recipient, 
received  $3.92  billion  in  1973,  representing 
16  percent  of  the  total  giving. 


May  28, 1974 
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a Famine  Conference? 


The  Washington  Seminar  on  World  Food  and  Famine 
Crisis  on  May  16,  17  was  planned  by  the  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  Peace  Section  in  line  with  the  current  MCC 
concern  for  food  problems.  “The  emphasis  of  the  meeting,” 
said  moderator  Delton  Franz  at  the  beginning,  “is  on  pub- 
lic policy.  The  combined  efforts  of*  private  agencies  cannot 
keep  up.  Congress  makes  decisions  on  whether  millions 
will  live  or  die.” 

Meeting  for  slightly  less  than  a full  day,  the  seminar 
drew  about  75  participants  from  various  points  in  Can- 
ada and  the  U.S.  (Quite  a few  were  farmers.)  Holding  the 
sessions  in  Washington  made  it  possible  to  use  resource 
persons  from  government  and  related  agencies. 

Beginning  with  Lester  Brown,  an  economist  and  develop- 
ment specialist,  the  seminar  heard  also  from  Senator 
Hubert  Humphrey  and  followed  with  a series  of  panels 
representing  first  the  U.N.,  and  U.S.D.A.,  and  the  World 
Bank;  second,  three  farm  organizations;  and  finally  a 
panel  of  church-related  service  agency  representatives. 

John  Beachy  and  I drove  some  400  miles  (in  his  six- 
cylinder,  stick-shift  automobile)  to  attend  the  seminar.  As 
we  drove  away  we  asked  ourselves  what  we  had  gained 
from  the  meeting  to  justify  the  time  and  mileage  spent. 
Had  we  simply  avoided  reality  by  going  to  another  meet- 
ing? On  reflection,  there  seemed  to  be  the  following  gained 
from  our  experience. 

1.  New  information  or  new  perspectives  on  old  prob- 
lems. It  was  laid  upon  us  that  the  world  has  become  so 
interconnected  that  what  ordinary  people  do  in  one  place 
ultimately  affects  ordinary  people  in  another.  For  example, 
the  average  person  in  North  America  consumes  the  equiva- 
lent of  about  2,000  pounds  of  grain  a year.  Only  150 
pounds  is  eaten  directly,  the  rest  as  meat,  milk,  and  eggs. 
In  contrast,  the  average  person  in  the  less  developed 
countries  uses  only  400  pounds  of  grain  a year,  most  of 
it  eaten  directly.  Eating  grain  directly  is  a more  efficient 
way  to  feed  people  than  to  feed  the  grain  to  animals.  In 
fact,  said  Senator  Humphrey,  the  grain  that  feeds  210 
million  Americans  would  feed  one  billion,  500  million 
Chinese. 

We  learned  also  that  the  recent  increases  in  the  cost  of 
energy  are  causing  severe  problems  for  people  in  less 
developed  countries.  For  us  it  seems  bad  enough  as  our 
way  of  life  is  threatened.  For  them  it  threatens  their  very 
existence.  While  we  waited  in  line  last  winter  to  get  gas 
for  our  cars,  farmers  in  India  waited  to  get  gas  for  their 


irrigation  pumps.  And  some  didn’t  get  enough.  Further,  the 
price  of  petroleum  products  affects  the  price  of  fertilizer. 
Again  what  to  us  is  an  annoyance,  for  others  is  a disaster. 

We  heard  again  too  about  the  problem  of  population  con- 
trol. The  statistics  are  plain.  Populations  are  increasing  at 
about  3 percent  a year.  That  makes  a doubling  every  30 
to  35  years.  Food  resources  and  population  growth  seem 
clearly  on  a collision  course  unless  some  way  is  found  to 
increase  the  former  and  depress  the  latter. 

2.  Encouragement  from  knowing  that  others  are  con- 
cerned about  the  same  problems.  Delegates  and  speakers 
had  a variety  of  perspectives  on  whether  it  is  possible  to 
solve  the  world’s  food  problems.  It  is  not  only  we,  the 
well  fed,  who  are  unwilling  to  face  the  problems.  In  some 
countries  people  starve  for  lack  of  transportation  or 
the  will  to  get  the  food  to  them. 

Does  the  world  really  want  to  solve  its  hunger  prob- 
lems? It  is  not  clear,  for  selfishness  often  prevails.  The 
total  armament  budget  is  240-250  billion  dollars  a year. 
In  1971  this  figure  exceeded  the  total  incomes  of  the 
poorest  half  of  mankind.  It  is  a gloomy  picture  indeed. 

Yet  there  are  those  who  believe  enough  to  keep  work- 
ing. One  of  these  is  Lester  Brown.  When  someone  asked 
him  what  to  do,  he  replied  quite  simply,  “Turn  down  the 
thermostat,  eat  less  beef  and  more  poultry,  get  rid  of 
your  car.  I haven’t  had  a car  for  two  years.” 

Leonard  Siemens  of  the  University  of  Manitoba  sum- 
marized the  seminar  with  a fivefold  challenge  to  each 
person.  “The  challenge,”  he  said,  “is  to  each  of  us:  (1)  as 
consumers,  (2)  as  professionals,  (3)  as  citizens,  (4)  as  Chris- 
tian stewards,  (5)  as  parents  to  teach  our  children.” 

Delton  Franz  underlined  again  the  need  to  impress  the 
problem  on  representatives  of  government.  “In  our  tradi- 
tion we  are  uneasy  about  telling  government  what  to  do. 
But  this  issue  can  be  approached  in  a unique  spirit  of 
compassion  ...  for  government  officials  tend  to  become 
insulated  from  suffering.  ...  If  we  do  not  sensitize  them, 
who  will?  Not  I.T.&T,  G.M.,  or  the  oil  companies.” 

3.  A resolve  to  begin  in  small  ways  to  practice  what 
we  should.  We  came  away  feeling  more  sure  that  we  can 
and  should  do  something.  Skipping  a meal  or  walking  oc- 
casionally when  we  could  otherwise  ride  will  not  automati- 
cally put  food  in  starving  people’s  mouths.  But  these  are 
small  signs  of  concern  and  if  enough  persons  do  these 
things  they  can  have  an  effect.  We  can  do  them  if  we 
will.  God  helping  us,  we  will  begin.  — Daniel  Hertzler 
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Meetinghouse  8 

A special  issue 
on  congregational 
decision-making 


Resources  for  Congregational 
Decision-Making 

Leland  Harder 

On  What  Level  Are  Decisions  Made? 

An  interview  with  Richard  C.  Detweiler 

Testing  the  Spirit's  Leading 

Wesley  Mast 

All  in  Favor? 


Resources  for  Congregational 
Decision-Making 

by  leland  Harder 


In  order  to  speak  directly  to  the  topic,  I' must  skip  over 
many  crucial  truths  with  hardly  a passing  glance:  that 
Jesus  intended  to  establish  the  church,  that  the  way  we 
fulfill  our  own  Christian  commitment  is  in  and  through  the 
institutionalized  church,  that  the  members  of  the  church 
are  to  live  the  gospel  within  the  fellowship  and  make 
the  gospel  known  outside  the  fellowship,  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  renews  our  covenant  with  Jesus  and  reveals  His. 
cdntinuing  will  to  us  for  the  faithful 'living  of  these  days. 
John  16:13. 

Acceptance  of  these  basic  truths  should  not  be  taken 
for  granted  because  the  number  one  sickness  of  the  church 
is  individualism  — the  attitude  that,  we  can  be  faithful 
disciples  without  participating  in  congregational  decision- 
making. Individualism  is  a far  greater  obstacle  for  the 
church  than  institutionalism. 

Moreover,  there  are  three  absolutely  essential  conditions 
for  the  existence  of  the  church  in  any  generation:  (1) 
that  a group  of  disciples  covenant  together  to  discern 
and  decide  what  their  Lord  would  have  them  to  do  to- 
gether that  they  cannot  accomplish  alone,  (2)  that  they 
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share  the  tasks  (roles)  that  are  to  be  done  in  the 
carrying  out  of  their  decisions,  and  (3)  that  they  hold  each 
other  accountable  through  responsible  team-discipline  to 
the  carrying  out  of  those  tasks.  Congregational  decision- 
making pertains  to  all  three  conditions  but  primarily  to 
the  first:  deciding  what  it  is  that  the  church  should  be  and 
do  in  our  generation  in  the  present  moment. of  history. 

- There  is  a sense  in  which  decision-making  applies 
more  to  the  “doing”  of  the  church  than  to  the  “being”  of 
it.  When  we  “are”  a family,  gathered  together  at  grandpa’s 
on  a Sunday  afternoon  for  fellowship  and  fun,  we  don’t 
bother  with  much  business;  we  just  enter  into  the  joy  of 
our  family  heritage.  Bub  then  some  family  issue  comes  up 
that  needs  discernment  and  action,  in  the  coming  week, 
and  we  put  our  minds  together  to  decide  what  we  have  to 
do,  who  will  do  what,  and  how  we  will  report  back.  The 
issue -likely  has  to  do  with  changing  some  condition  about 
which  we  are  concerned. 

. It"  is  because  things  need  to  be  changed  that  congrega- 
tional decisions  need  to  be . made.  We  are  caught  in  the 
human  predicament  in  a thousand  ways:  Henry’s  medical 
practice  is  swamped  by  patients  waiting  to  see  him,  and  one 
of  the  ways  he  has  to  set  limits  on  whom  he  sees  is  to 
refuse  -those  who  haven’t  paid  past  bills.  Elsie. can’t  get  an 
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operation  she  needs  because  she  is  a mother  on  welfare 
with  dependent  children  and  insufficient  funds  for  medical 
“luxuries.”  Ted  and  Vivian  tire  adding  a room  to  their 
house  with  or  without  a wood-burning  fireplace  while  two 
doors  down  lives  a retired  couple  on  fixed  income  in- 
sufficient to  buy  the  red  meat  they  need  in  their  diet. 

Joe  and  Maryan’s-  daughter  Judy  is  questioning  whether 
or  not  to  take  catechism  and  be  baptized  when  there 
seems  to  be  so  little  difference  between  the  church  and 
the  world.  The  church  building  needs  major  repairs  and 
some  council  members  are  recommending  the  building  of 
a new  church,  hopefully  for  less  than  two  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  A marriage  is  in  trouble,  migrant  workers 
are  being  exploited  on  neighboring  farms,,  an  army 
deserter  has  reentered  and  wants  counsel  on  whether  or' 
not  to  present  himself  to  the  military  police,  an  unwed 
mother  faces  a decision  about  abortion,  the  Sunday  school 
superintendent  wonders  whether  to  order  from  Scripture 
Press  or  from  his  denominational  publisher. 

Part  of  the  human  predicament  is  the  myth  of  privacy 
and  the  reluctance  of  the  church  to  touch  many  vital 
issues  with  the  ten-foot  pole  of  a Sunday  school  discus- 
sion. The  first  order  of  business  in  most  congregations  is 
how  the  church  can  be  enlivened  and  reorganized  so 
that  the  gospel  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  personal 
problems  and  ethical  dilemmas.  At  the  end  of  this  article 
is  a brief  list  of  writings  that  would  be  helpful  reading 
on  these  subjects  for  any  congregation.  Common  to  them 
all  is  a new  Concept  of  congregational  decision-making 
on  two  levels:  the  level  of  the  “large  congregation”  and 
the  level  of  the  “small  fellowship.”  ... 

By  large  congregation  is  meant  any  existing  church  with 
over  forty  members  in  which  there  is  a §unday  morning 
worship,  Sunday  school  classes  for  various  age  groups, 
a women’s  organization,  a youth  group,  a pastor  who 
shepherds  this  flock,  and  a council  of  elders  who  make 
most  of  the  decisions  about  maintenance  and  budget.  The 
benefits  of  the  large  congregation  for  most  members  is  the 
experience  of  coming  to  God’s  house  and  the  very  per- 
sonal (private)  feeling  that  in  spite  of  the  human  predica- 
ment God  is  on  His  throne  and  all  is  well,  at  least  in 
principle. 

But  not  all  is  well,  even  in  principle.  It  is  important 
for  the  masses  of  church  members  to  know  that  God  is 
on  His  throne,  but  there  are  too  many  places  around  that 
throne  in  the  sanctuary  for  worshipers  to  hide  from  -the 
searching  judgments  of  God  and  His  healing  graces.  Some- 
thing happened  in  history  to  create  a discrepancy  .between 
the  “sanctuary  church”  on  the  corner  and  the  “house 
churches  in  the  New  Testament. 

When  the  writers  listed  in  the  reading  list  below  speak 
of  the  small  fellowship,  they  mean  a group  with  less  than 
fifteen  members  who  become  active  partners  in  the  gospel 
rather  than  passive  listeners.  If  every  member  is  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  participate  in  decision-making,  .one  must 
get.  into  a fellowship- small  enough  to  make  one’s  voice, 
heard  — caring  for  those  who  are  down,  rejoicing  with 
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those  who  are  up,  bearing  the  burdens  of  others,  admit- 
ting one’s  own  burdens  so  that  others  can  care.  In  the 
small  fellowship  there  are  no  places  to  hide. 

So  far  the  writers  listed  below  are  in  essential  agree- 
ment that  it  would  be  well  for  every  member  to  participate 
on  both  levels:  the  big  church  and  the  small  fellowship. 
The  differences  in  their  models  come  at  the  point  of  .re- 
lating these  two  dimensions.  One  of  the  insights  of  Olsen’s 
book  (the  first  in  the  list)  is  his  description  of  seyen 
models  of  how  small  “base-church  groups”  can  function 
in  relation  to  the  established  church  structures.  For  the 
sake  of  brevity,  only  two  of  the  models  will  be  illustrated 
here.  ‘ , 

Model  1:  The  Cluster  Base  Church.  The  special  fea- 
ture of  the  Cluster  Base  CJiurch  is  the  vision  of  the  large 
church  as  an  assembly  of  small  groups  rather  than  a collec- 
tion of  individuals.  This  is  essentially  the  vision  of  John 
Miller,  professor  at  Conrad  Grebe!  College,  who  devotes 
part  of  his  time  to  church  renewal  workshops  (see  item 
2 in  the  reading  list).  He  calls  for  a return  to  the  biblical 
pattern  of  house  churches  buj  does  not  entirely  reject 
the  present  sanotuary  church  model.  Those  for  whom  the 
term  “house  church”  carried  anti-congregational  meanings 
should  appreciate  this  part  of  his  vision.  His  solution, 
however,  is  not  simply  to  put  every  member  also  into 
a house  church  but  to  redefine  the  sanctuary  church 
as  an  assembly  of  house  churches. 

This  is  a radically  new  modpl:  new  congregations 
actually  being  formed  after  the  New  Testament  house 
church  pattern,  each  functioning  essentially  as*.  the 
church  where  baptism  and  communion,  discernment  and 
decision-making,  evangelism  and  service  would  all  happen. 
The  house  churches  would  gather  in  a cluster  assembly 
on  Sunday  morning  for  worship,  Sunday  school,  conjoint 
consultation,'  and  educational  conferences.  This  model  is 
not  just  theory,  but  is  being  implemented  In  various 
places,  including  Goshen,  Indiana,  where  a number  of  house 
churches  now  meet  in  a weekly  assembly  as  a cluster 
of  base  churches..  • 

ft  ■ _ « . ' ' , ' 

Model  2:  The  Overlay  Base  Church.  In  the  Overlay 
Base  Church  model,  the  large  'church  continues  its  tradi- 
tional program  as  small  fellowship  groups  are  formed  one 
by  one.  They  form  for  many  purposes  as  Sunday  School 
classes,  women’s  prayer  fellowships,  young  couples’  groups, 
mission  groups.  They  provide  an  opportunity  for  some 
members  to  get  more  deeply  involved  in  group  discern- 
ment and.  decision-making,  while  others  remain  on  the 
fringe.  This  is  essentially  the  vision  of  Paul  Miller,  pro- 
fessor at  Goshen  Biblical  Seminary  (see  reading  list  item 
3).  ‘ . - . 

While  John  Miller’s  .paper  gives  priority  to  the  house 
church  over  the  sanctuary  church,  with  considerable  criticism 
of  the  latter  in  historical  perspective  but  not  the  former, 
Paul*  Miller,  is  more  discerning  of  the  weakhesses  and 
strengths  of  both  levels  of  church  reality.  For  example, 
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biblical  preaching  is  largely  lost  in  house  fellowships,  they 
are”too  small  to  enjoy  the  economies  of  size,  and  they  tend 
to  attract  and  sometimes  to  be ‘dominated  by  neurotic 
persons  who  drag  legalism  and  Pharisaism  into  the  house 
church  movement.  Paul’s  model  .calls  for  a single  member- 
ship expressed  on  both  levels  of  churchly  reality,  with  the 
large  congregation  serving  as  a buffer  between  disagreeing 
house  fellowships  and  alienated  refugees  from  a partic-  . 
ular  house  church. 

Not  all  members  would  participate  in  house  fellowships 
for  reasons  of  doubt  or  fear  or  preference  for  privacy; 
but  in  deference  to  these,  (weaker?)  members,  a less  de- 
manding and  revealing  type  of  traditional  worship  would 
continue  to  serve  genuine  needs  until  they  voluntarily 
venture  into  a group  of  some  kind.  In  Elkhart,  athe  Prairie 
Street  Mennonite  Church  is  just  now  experimenting  with 
“mini-congregations”  while  continuing  “business-as-usual” 
in  the  large  church. 

Principles  of  Congregational  Decision-Making.  Which- 
ever model  of  church  reform  is  adopted  to  make  possible 
a deeper  level  of  participation  in  congregational  discern- 
ment, there  are  some  important  concepts  and  principles  of 
decision-making  to  be  considered. 

1.  Authority  Comes  from  God.  Authority  for  decision- 
making in  the  church  is  not  vested  in  a list  of  articles,  a 
written  constitution,  or  a tradition  from  the  past.  It  is  • 
given  by  God  to  the  community  by  discernment  and 
consensus.  Mt.  16,19.  God's  Word  for  any  issue  on  the 
church’s  agenda  is  a unified  message,  not  a compromise 
between  alternative  points  of  view.  It  may  be  elusive  at 
times,  but  it  is  discernible.  Alternative  points  of  view  should 
almost  always  be  expressed;  but  when  the  decision  comes 
it  should  be  nearly  unanimous  so  that  the  members  can 
say  that  “it  has  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  to 
us”  (Acts  15:28).  . ' 

A split  decision  usually  means  that  somebody  is  not  dis- 
cerning God’s  will.  It  may  mean  that  nobody  is,  at  least 
not  fully;  or  it  may  mean  that  everybody  has  seen  part, 
of  God’s  truth,  but  not  fully.  A majority  vote  is  no  assur- 
ance that  God’s  will  has  been  discerned;  the  minority  may 
be  right.  A unanimous  vote  can  mean  that  nobody  is  right, 
if  the  hard  work  of  searching  for  God’s  way  has  been 
short-circuited. 

However,  if  the  members  are  truly  open  to  know  God’s 
truth,  have  searched  the  Scriptures,  studied  their  history 
■ recalled  their  theology,  and  listened  to  testimony,  they  can 
trust  the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  in  their  midst,  helping  them  to 
discern  the  mind  of  Christ. 

The  Bible  is  the  most  essential  resource  in  the  decision- 
making process.  In  his  book,  (reading  list  item  4),  Lewis 
Sherrill  has  a helpful  chapter  on  the  correlation  between 
the  themes  of  the  Bible  (eight  of  which  are  discussed  in 
detail)  and  human  need. . The  group  can  begin  at  either 
-end.  It  can  begih  with  the  critical  issue  of  life  and  move 
to  the  Bible  for  light,  or  with  .the  Bible  and  move  to  its 
application  in  the  present  situation.  In  either  procedure. 


the  central  purpose  in  searching  the  Bible  is  to  prepare’  the 
way  for  members  to  discern  God’s  will  and  make  some 
binding  decision  about  it. 

2.  Authority  Comes  Through  Each  One.  In  the  decision- 
making process,  every  member  has  an  important  part  to 
play.  That  part  includes  three  levels  of  contribution  related 
to  how  much  one  conveys  God’s  prior  authority.  At  the 
lower  level  of  revelation,  each  one  can  share  an  opinion. 
It  is  important  to  let  the- grqup  know  how  the  idea  under 
discussion  hits  you,  and  it  is  important  to  tell  the  group 
where  you  are  as  the  group  moves  toward  consensus. 
Differences  of  opinion  should  be  accepted  graciously,  not 
as  a sign  of  irreconcilable  dissention  but  as  a step  toward 
reaching  consensus. 

Disagreement  may  be  the  very  factor  that  brings  the' 
group  together  for  discernment  (Acts  15);  but  even  when  it 
is  not  the  ’starting  point,  some  conflict  between  various 
(conservative,  progressive,  radical,  or  reactionary)  points  of 
view  is  to  be  expected.  I need  to  express  my  conservative 
■ point  of  view  before  I can  accept  the  possibility  that  your 
radical  stance  may  be  hearer  to  . God’s  way.  You  need  to 
appreciate  reactionary  attitudes  in  order  to  test  whether 
your  progressive  attitudes  are  more  of  a stumbling-block 
to  the  weak  than  they  are  a counsel  of  strength  for  all. 
Romans  14,  and  1 Corinthians  10.23-33. 

At  a higher  level  of  revelation,  members  can  appeal  to 
(heir  own  theological  convictions  (Acts  15:11)  or  share  testi- 
monies about  their  own  Christian  experience  of  dealing 
with  the  problem  under  discussion  (Acts  15:12)  or  refer  to 
the  earlier  experience  of  the  church  (Acts  15:7). 

At  the  highest  level  of  God’s  providence,  each  member 
can  exercise  the  talent  he  has  from  God  to  move  the  body 
of  Christ  toward  consensus.  1 Corinthiansi  12:7.  In  iterrt 
5,  below,  Paul  Douglass  defines  ten  roles  that  groups 
need  in  the  decision-making  process.  Although  these  roles 
are  not  simply  to  be  identified  with  the  Apostle  Paul  s 
list  of  gifts  (1  Cor.  12)  and  can  be  exercised  in  any  human 
group  in  the  service  of  goals  that  have  nothing  to  do  with 
discerning  God’s  will,  the  church  does  not  reach  consensus 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  without  them.  When  members  function 
as  “catalyst”  or  “proposer”  or  “clarifier”  or  “weigher 
or  "explorer”  or  “mediator  ” or  “synthesizer”  or  “formu- 
lator”  or*  “programmer”  or  “gatekeeper”  for  the  sake  of 
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helping  the  group  discern  the  mind  of  Christ , they  are 
offering  their  gifts  “of  the  Spirit  for  the  common  good” 
(1  Cor.  12:7). 

3.  Authority  Comes  Through  Leaders.  Leadership  in 
the  decision-making  process  is  a special  type  of  authority 
through  which  God’s  authority  is  further  mediated.  Part 
of  the  consensus  that  the  congregation  reaches  is  the 
appointment  of  leaders  — a “chair- person,”  a worship 
leader,  a steward  of  funds,  a coordinating  council.  But  even 
before  consensus  is  reached  or  the  group  is  formed, 
leaders  must  emerge  for  the  discerning  and  doing  of  God’s 
will.  Jesus  came  to  be  our  Leader,  and  under  His  authority 
others  step  forward  bearing  His  likeness  to  help  us  be 
faithful  participants  in  the  work  of  His  church. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  the  group  process 
is  the  monopolization  of  time  or  the  seizure  of  power  by 
some  would-be  leader.  It  is  essential  in  the  discernment 
process  that  members  not  only  speak  but  also  keep 
silence  and  listen  to  others.  Acts  15:12.  In  the  Jerusalem 
Conference,  James  emerged  as  the  leader  who  listened, 
helped  others  to  hear,  and  finally  formulated  clearly  and 
precisely  what  he  heard  the  Holy  Spirit  saying  to  the 
group  (Acts  15:13-21).  True  leadership  in  the  church  is 
not  an  office  to  which  one  has  been  elected  or  a posi- 
tion to  which  one  has  been  promoted  but  a service  in  the 


group  process  that  is  self-authenticating  by  the  gift  of  grace 
within. 

« 

Going  for  the  Depths.  The  central  point  in  all  this 
talk  of  decision-making  in  the  church  is  the  desire  to  move 
from  superficiality  in  the  Christian  faith  to  the  deeper 
depths  of  discipleship.  Our  last  two  images  focus  especially 
on  this  aspect  of  the  subject. 

The  Image  of  the  Town  Meeting.  In  item  6,  Ross  Bender 
describes  the  New  England  “town  meeting”  as  a model  for 
congregational  decision-making  — an  aggregate  of  inter- 
dependent neighbors  exercising  the  rights  and  respon- 
sibilities. of  citizenship  and  having  a vital  stake  in  the 
decisions  that  are  made.  Congregational  business  meetings, 
notorious,,  for  their  poor  attendance  and  routine  agenda, 
could  learn  much  from  the  town  meeting  model.  “If  Chris- 
tians today  would  see  themselves  as  those  upon  whom 
the  end  of  the  ages  has  come,  as  bearers  of  the  destiny 
of  history  like  the  early  Christians,  they  would  be  aware 
that  their  decision-making  is  not  only  vital  to  the  life 
of  the  congregation  but  vital  to  the  fulfillment  of  God’s 
purpose  in  the  world  as  well.” 

The  Image  of  the  Peace  Corps.  In  article  7,  J.  Lawrence 
Burkholder  envisions  a congregation  that  “would  look  more 
like  a local  Peace  Corps  unit  or  a closely  related  set  of 
such  units  than  a band  of  worshipers.”  Congregational 
meetings  would  become  springboards  to  binding  decisions 
about  basic  issues  of  Christian  ethics,  such  as  war  taxes, 
exploitation  of  minority  groups,  rent  gouging,  capital 
punishment,  affluence  and  poverty,  marriage  and  divorce. 
Groups  within  the  church  would  present  their  considered 
positions  to  the  congregation  for  amendment  and  adoption 
and  would  become  “task  forces”  for  the  carrying  out  of 
each  decision. 

Whatever  model  the  church  adopts  to  gain  greater  faith- 
fulness in  its  mission,  the  crux  of  the  matter  is  to  discern 
what  the  Lord  would  say  to  Us  in  the  congregation 
about  the  problems  of  the  world  round  about  and  the 
resources  He  has  given  to  us  for  the  solution  of  those 
problems.  If  Christ  is  not  a living  reality  in  the  church,  it 
is  quite  beside  the  point  to  discuss  resources  for  decision- 
making which  presume  that  He  is  Lord.  ^ 
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On  What  Level 
Are  Church  Decisions  Made? 

An  interview  with  Richard  C.  Detweiler 


Editor’s  Note:  Richard  C.  Detweiler  is  pastor  of  the 
Souderton  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church,  moderator  of  the 
Franconia  Mennonite  district  conference,  and  chairman  of 
the  Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries. 

The  constitution  adopted  by  the  Mennonite  Church  in  a 
Constitutional  Assembly  at  Kitchener,  Ontario,  in  1971 
provides  for  a General  Board  and  five  program  boards. 
The  MBCM  is  one  of  these  five.  The  others  are  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions,  Mennonite  Board  of  Education, 
Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  Board,  and  Mennonite  Publication 
Board.  These  five  are  responsible  to  provide  programs 
which  assist  congregations  of  the  Mennonite  Church  in 
their  tasks  of  witness,  service,  and  nurture.  The  Menno- 
nite Church  General  Assembly  meets  biennially  to  review 
the  work  of  these  boards. 

In  addition  to  the  General  Assembly,  Mennonite  congre- 
gations relate  to  district  conferences  and  to  larger  groupings 
called  regions.  Franconia  Conference  of  which  Richard 
Detweiler  is  moderator  is  a part  of  Region  5 of  the  Men- 
nonite Church  which  includes  congregations  east  of  the 
Allegheny  Mountains  and  south  of  the  Canadian-U.S. 
border. 

To  what  extent  do  congregations  wish  to  make  deci- 
sions? 

They  wish  to,  but  they  feel  the  need  for  data  and 
counsel  and  direction  from  the  wider  church.  For  ex- 
ample, some  time  ago  the  Illinois  Conference  sought  coun- 
sel from  Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  on 
the  question  of  the  ordination  of  women.  This  had  come 
to  them  from  the  Lombard  (111.)  congregation.  They  still 
wanted  to  make  the  decisions,  but  they  did  not  feel  com- 
fortable in  doing  so  alone.  So  the  congregation  needed 
guidance  from  the  district  conference  and  the  conference 
felt  the  need  for  help  from  churchwide  resources. 

What  kind  of  resources  did  they  Seek? 

Mainly  resource  persons.  So  Ross  Bender  and  the  late 


Clayton  Beyler,  both  members  of  the  MBCM,  became  part 
of  the  study  group. 

Is  this  typical? 

Not  necessarily.  But  as  we  are  moving  from  a position 
where  district  conferences  would  develop  statements  of 
discipline  to  the  congregations  doing  this,  they  realize  two 
things:  (1)  lack  of  experience  in  the  decision-making 
process,  (2)  inadequate  resources  in  the  congregation 
alone  to  bring  to  decision-making. 

Another  illustration  in  Franconia  Conference  is  the 
calling  of  pastors.  Many  congregations  feel  they  are  not 
equipped  to  move  through  the  process  of  calling  a pastor 
alone  and  are  seeking  guidance  from  the  overseer,  the 
conference  leadership  commission,  or  the  ministerial  in- 
formation center  of  the  Board  of  Congregational  Min- 
istries. 

Are  you  implying  that  the  church  on  other  levels 
failed  in  developing  congregational  ability  to  solve  local 
problems? 

Yes,  this  has  been  true.  We  gave  congregations  programs 
and  positions  with  the  theory  that  decision-making  groups 
representing  the  congregations  through  district  conferences 
would  in  effect  represent  the  congregations  themselves. 
But  the  congregations  themselves  did  not  become  involved 
in  the  decision. 

The  further  removed  they  became  the  less  congrega- 
tions shared  in  decision-making  responsibility.  An  example 
was  the  operation  of  the  former  Mennonite  Commission 
for  Christian  Education.  Since  the  MCCE  was  directly 
charged  with  helping  congregations,  we  always  assumed 
that  we  were  helping  congregations  and  communicated 
with  them.  But  we  did  not  try  sufficiently  to  help  a con- 
gregation become  its  own  functioning  entity.  However,  at 
a certain  point  there  was  a shift  when  we  came  out  with 
the  concept  that  the  congregation  was  the  locus  of  the 
church. 
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Arnold  Cressman  and  Paul  M.  Lederach  deserve  credit 
for  helping  to  articulate  this  change.  Before  this  we  main- 
tained what  we  thought  was  healthy  tension  between  dis- 
trict, general,  and  congregational  authority.  This  was  prob- 
ably necessary,  but  in  effect  never  gave  the  congregation 
its  proportionate  responsibility. 

Why  push  toward  congregational  decision-making? 

Possibly  because  of  the  pluralistic  nature  of  our  society. 
Congregations  had  difficulty  implementing  decisions  in 
which  they  had  no  ownership  from  the  beginning.  In  the 
pamphlet  era  of  MCCE,  it  was  assumed  that  the  ideas  of  a 
leader  in  one  part  of  the  country  would  fit  the  situa- 
tion in  another,  but  this  was  not  necessarily  so. 

I guess  it  used  to  be  possible  for  a bishop  or  min- 
isterial group  to  make  decisions  rather  authentically  be- 
cause these  grew  out  of  an  informal  consensus  of  people 
living  and  working  together.  Possibly  churchwide  institu- 
tions and  levels  of  organization  were  able  to  operate  in 
the  same  way. 


The  five  levels  of  organization  in  the  Mennonite  Church  of  Canada 
and  United  States.  The  program  Boards  and  the  General  . . . 

Lancaster  district  conference  still  operates  this  way  to 
a large  extent,  and  quite  successfully. 

How  do  you  reconcile  your  three  positions  as  a 
pastor,  district  conference  moderator,  and  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries? 

On  a churchwide  board  there  is  an  opportunity  to 
maintain  a congregational  focus. 

How  do  you  do  this? 

1.  By  reminding  the  board  and  staff  in  their  way  of 
operating  and  communicating  that  the  congregation  is 
central. 

2.  By  a system  of  counsel  and  reference  groups  which 
draws  personnel  from  the  congregations  in  fields  which 
have  to  do  with  programming. 

3.  As  a pastor,  by  trying  to  keep  congregations  aware 
of  their  responsibility. 

We  approached  the  last  General  Assembly  by  providing 


resource  study  materials  for  congregations  to  work  with 
the  issues  of  amnesty  and  women’s  role  in  the  church. 
However,  the  Souderton  congregation  has  not  yet  picked 
up  the  resource  material  supplied. 

Is  this  a case  of  prophet  in  his  own  country  not  be- 
ing heard? 

Yes.  The  district  conference  needs  to  be  an  intermediary 
between  the  congregations  and  the  churchwide  resources 
to  bring  them  within  the  grasp  of  congregational  users. 

What  has  Franconia  Conference  done  to  facilitate 
this? 

1.  Our  Mission  Commission  is  trying  to  develop  strategy 
to  help  congregations  seek  out  their  gifts,  to  move  toward 
the  goal  of  recruiting  workers  in  line  with  the  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  goal  of  one  service  worker  for  80  mem- 
bers. This  processes  only  beginning. 

2.  The  churchwide  thrust  on  education  is  being  facili- 
tated on  the  congregational  level  by  bringing  conference 
representatives  together  for  a meeting  with  representa- 
tives of  Mennonite  Board  of  Education. 

3.  The  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  has  called 
together  district  conference  ministers  and  overseers  for 
sharing  and  training.  Franconia  Conference  cooperates 
with  this.  Our  Leadership  Commission  functions  in  the 
role  of  conference  minister. 

One  of  the  key  things  to  successful  decision-making  in 
the  congregation  is  training  and  providing  leadership  that 
can  facilitate  it.  For  a long  time  lay  people  were  dis- 
satisfied in  not  having  liberty  to  help  with  decision- 
making and  exercised  their  prerogative  mainly  through 
criticizing  decisions  of  others.  Now  the  problem  is  to  move 
from  freedom  to  criticize  to  freedom  with  responsibility. 
People  now  see  that  responsibility  is  not  as  simple  as  it 
looked  from  the  other  side  of.  the  fence.  Now  the  problem 
is  to  take  responsible  action  and  to  be  willing  to  live 
with  the  results  of  decisions. 

I think  we  are  just  now  developing  a concept  of  group 
process.  I was  really  amazed  to  see  how  in  the  past 
generation  on  every  level,  leaders  operated  as  the  bishop 
did  on  his  level.  If  a man  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, he  decided  the  direction  of  the  committee.  The 
Sunday  school  superintendent  was  the  director  of  the 
Sunday  school.  The  trustee  chairman  did  likewise  in  his 
department.  So  at  first  when  responsibility  was  lodged 
with  congregations  the  pattern  of  functioning  still  did  not 
change  into  group  process. 

What  has  facilitated  this  change  toward  group  proc- 
ess? 

I think  partly  the  younger  generation  is  more  pluralisti- 
cally minded,  and  has  felt  less  a compulsion  to  uniformity 
and  can  tolerate  more  easily  the  threat  of  change.  Once 
you  open  the  way  to  group  process  you  know  that 
changes  will  take  place,  some  not  according  to  your  own 
ideas. 
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Earlier  there  was  an  attempt  to  control  change,  but 
change  is  dynamic  and  cannot  really  be  controlled.  I like 
to  believe  we  are  now  at  the  point  where  we  are  con- 
cerned not  just  to  permit  change  by  default  but  to  find 
how  the  Holy  Spirit  working  through  believers  can  be 
the  trustworthy  change  agent. 

Do  we  not,  however,  need  some  traditional  authority? 

Yes.  This  is  not  yet  fully  resolved.  Who  takes  respon- 
sibility to  facilitate  the  change  when  consensus  has 
developed? 

I think  our  members  are  seeing  the  need  for  an  author- 
ity structure  so  the  decision-making  process  can  be 
handled  responsibly.  I think  what  is  emerging  is  fairly 
healthy  though  not  yet  fully  integrated.  But  what  seems 
to  be  coming  is  a ministerial-lay  leadership  combination. 

I think  that  structure  is  now  working  wherever  leader- 
ship (ministerial  or  churchwide)  attempts  to  share  leader- 
ship in  an  authentic  way  rather  than  as  diplomats  (to  try 
to  get  the  other  fellow  to  think  he  made  the  decision  you 
foisted  on  him).  I think  there  we  are  coming  through  to 
an  authority  structure  that  does  function. 

We  are  still  a little  uneven  in  our  congregational 
structure,  however.  At  this  point  we  have  no  clear  pattern 
of  how  the  decision-making  process  moves.  In  one 
case  the  minister  may  be  chairman  of  church  council.  In 
another  a board  of  elders.  In  another  there  are  elders 
with  the  minister  as  chairman  plus  a church  council  with 
a lay  chairman.  So  there  is.  no  clear  pattern  of  authority 
structure. 

Can  we  get  help  on  living  with  change  from  the  New 
Testament? 

If  so,  it  is  from  the  New  Testament  concept  of  how  the 
gifts  of  the  Spirit  provide  for  the  movement  of  the  church 
toward  maturity.  This  is  not  a democracy  concept,  but 
brotherhood  in  the  Spirit  under  the  lordship  of  Christ 
who  distributes  the  gifts. 

What  role  will  the  Region  5 organization  play? 

Its  strength  lies  presently  in  bringing  together  like 
interest  groups  of  the  various  district  conferences  for 
mutual  counsel  and  gradual  coordination  of  work.  An 
example  is  the  Missions  Coordinating  Council,  representing 
the  districts  of  Region  5.  Members  of  this  group  share 
what  each  district  does  in  Home  Missions  and  provide 
some  resource  where  it  is  needed,  not  so  much  monetary 
as  experience.  There  is  also  coordination  of  effort  at  points 
where  districts  are  working  in  the  same  geographical 
location. 

Where  do  you  see  General  Conference  Mennonite 


. . . Board  report  to  the  General  Assembly  which  represents  the 
districts  and  the  regions  and  meets  every  two  years. 

groups  on  these  kinds  of  problems? 

In  our  area  General  Conference  Mennonites  are 
operating  out  of  a congregational  background  since  they 
were  formed  in  1847.  They  have  functioned  without  a 
strong  central  structure  since  that  was  what  they  left. 
Now  they  are  moving  toward  a closer  association  of  con- 
gregations — more  of  a Mennonite  commonality.  Our  Men- 
nonite Church  at  the  same  time  has  been  moving  away 
from  a strong  centralized  conference  structure.  So  we  are 
meeting  somewhere  between.  We  may  not  yet  be  at 
the  same  point,  but  somewhat  similar. 

Are  the  two  groups  moving  toward  each  other? 

Yes.  We  have  planned  a fellowship  of  ministers  and 
wives.  There  will  be  a presentation  of  several  programs: 
1.  The  historical  library  and  associated  interests.  2. 
Germantown  congregation  and  corporation.  This  con- 
gregation has  membership  in  both  conferences.  3.  Men- 
nonite Disaster  Service. 

In  May  1975,  we  are  planning  a conjoint  celebration 
of  the  450th  anniversary  of  the  Mennonite  Church  with 
Jan  Gleysteen  as  speaker.  The  Eastern  District  of  the 
General  Conference  had  already  engaged  him  for  their  as- 
sembly and  invited  us  to  join  with  them  for  one  joint 
celebration. 

Have  you  other  comments? 

I think  we  are  growing  and  starting  to  find  our  way 
in  group  process  for  decision-making.  Our  main  needs 
are  these:  (1)  adequate  leadership  to  facilitate  decision- 
making, (2)  experience  in  the  process  of  group  decision- 
making, and  (3)  an  authority  structure  that  is  able  to 
implement  decisions  concretely.  ^ 
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Testing  the  Spirit's  Leading 

by  Wesley  Mast 


In  recent  discussions  of  the  Spirit  in  the  Mennonite 
church  at  Germantown  we  expressed  a wide  difference 
of  opinion  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  all  started 
when  one  member  asked  to  be  taught  concerning  the 
Holy  Spirit.  If  the  Spirit  is  one  who  brings  comfort,  why 
does  he  feel  the  lack  of  comfort?  Our  answers  did  not 
bring  much  comfort,  so  we  had  to  dig  deeper. 

Our  confusion  was  whether  we  saw  the  Spirit’s  leading 
as  a private,  individual  matter  or  whether  the  Spirit  leads 
us  as  a bodyv  If  a member  asked  to  be  taught  concern- 
ing the  Spirit  and  each  of  us  answers  “it’s  up  to  you  and 
the  Spirit  alone”  how  can  a member  be  taught  concern- 
ing anything? 

In  learning  how  the  Spirit  leads  I turned  to  Acts. 

What  s'truck  me  first  is  the  understanding  of  repentance: 
a radical  turning  around  precedes  any  infilling  of  the 
Spirit.  One  cannot  be  filled  upless  one  has  been  emptied 
of  pride  and  ego  trips.  Unless  we  repent,  the  Spirit  can- 
not use  us. 

In  our  discussion,  however,  repent  meant  to  feel  un- 
worthy, to  feel  sorry  for  our  sins.  Yet  the  Scriptures,  and 
Acts  in  particular,  tell  us  that  repentance  has  to  do  with  a 
total  turning  around  of  self,  giving  up  all  rights. 

Ananias  and  Sapphira  are  examples  of  a halfhearted 
repentance.  They  promised  to  go  the  whole  way,  but 
held  back  a small  portion.  No  doubt  they  felt  very  un- 
worthy, but  feeling  guilty  did  not  help.  They  simply  had 
not  repented. 

From  the  life  of  the  early  church  we  learn  that  the 
Spirit  comes  to  give  power.  Believers  need  the  Spirit’s 
presence,  and  the  comfort  that  is  offered.  Something  is 
wrong  when  believers  feel  lonely  and  empty.  It  is  a sign 
of  strength  when  our  brother  openly  shared  his  need 
with  the  congregation. 

But  a personal  infilling  of  the  Spirit  is  not  a private 
matter.  Unless  there  is  a body  to  which  one  can  be  con- 
nected, a new  liberation  will  be  like  a hand  or  leg  cut  off 
from  the  body. 

What  surprised  me  in  the  Acts  account  is  the  frequent 
reference  to  the  Spirit  s coming  to  and  working  among 
the  body  (Acts  2:4,  6,  13,  15).  No  doubt  there  were  many 
individuals  who  were  filled  with  the  Spirit,  but  what  is 
worth  recording  is  that  the  Spirit  moved  among  a group. 
Even  when  changes  came  with  individuals,  as  with  Paul 

Wesley  Mast  is  the  pastor  leader  of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa. ) Fellowship. 


and  Peter,  it  was  Ananias  and  Cornelius  respectively  who 
were  used  to  interpret  that  message.  The  brotherhood 
then  either  accepted  or  rejected  it. 

There  is  no  notion  in  Acts  of  a private  leading  of  the 
Spirit  not  subject  to  the  testing  of  the  body. 

While  the  Spirit  comes  to  give  power,  there  is  no  notion 
of  believers  seeking  power  so  that  one  can  be  a better 
witness  or  be  more  effective.  When  Simon  tried  to  gain 
power  he  came  under  judgment.  Jesus’  struggle  in  the 
garden  had  to  do  with  power  — how  would  the  kingdom 
come,  by  the  sword  and  angelic  shock  troops  or  by  dying 
on  the  cross? 

The  acts  of  the  Spirit  are  not  guesswork.  They  are  a 
visible,  outward  manifestation,  coming  as  the  result  of  an 
inner  change.  There  are  concrete  signs,  such  as  healing 
and  speaking  in  tongues.  In  Acts  2 and  4,  the  coming  of 
the  Spirit  resulted  in  a daily,  visible  fellowship. 

This  daily  fellowship  was  one  in  which  the  division  be- 
tween material  and  spiritual  was  broken.  In  fact  they 
did  not  make  this  division.  Sharing  money,  sending  Paul 
and  Barnabas  on  a trip,  judging  Ananias  and  Sapphira, 
and  group  meetings  were  all  spiritual  matters. 

The  emphasis  is  not  on  filling  me,  or  on  “getting  the 
baptism.”  Neither  is  the  Spirit  to  be  identified  with  a 
hunch  or  a sensitive  conscience. 

This  .-means  that  testing  the  Spirit,  and  all  that  goes 
with  what  is  called  “charismatic”  is  a serious  matter.  As 
the  body  of  Christ  we  are  to  be  fruit  inspectors,  not  in  a 
snoopy,  backhanded  way,  but  openly  and  lovingly  con- 
fronting our  brothers  and  sisters. 

If  it  is  not  up  to  the  church  to  make  decisions,  what 
other  choices  are  there?  The  only  other  choice  is  to  make 
it  alone  (and  be  a bishop  unto  myself)  or  to  look  outside 
the  brotherhood.  Is  it  not  an  outright  denial  of  the  Spirit 
to  say  that  the  brotherhood  has  no  word  on  a matter 
pertaining  to  my  life?  As  I see  the  Spirit  working  in  Acts 
the  message  is  this:  if  we  will  not  listen  to  our  brothers 
and  sisters  we  will  not  hear  the  Spirit  and  if  we  are  in 
tune  with  the  Spirit  we  will  hear  our  brothers  and  sisters. 

If  you  were  to  write  a history  of  your  congregation 
within  the  last  five  years  what  decisions  would  you 
attribute  to  the  Holy  Spirit?  Did  you  as  a body  come  to 
full  agreement  on  anything  relating  to  building  the  king- 
dom? Can  you  say  as  a result  of  your  life  “it  seemed 
good  to  the  Holy  Spirit  and  to  us”  to  act  in  a specific 
way?  sh 
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All  in  Favor? 


How  do  congregations  make  decisions?  by  majority 
vote?  by  consensus?  by  default?  through  the  church  coun- 
cil? by  decree  of  the  minister  or  deacons?  with  participa- 
tion by  the  total  membership? 

Statistical  reports  and  conference  handbooks  don’t  give 
the  answers  to  these  questions,  and  research  on  the  total 
picture  in  Mennonite  congregations  is  not  available.  A 
few  case  studies,  however,  can  give  a glimpse  of  what  has 
happened  in  some  congregations. 

Faith  Mennonite  Church,  Minneapolis.  In  the  spring  of 
1973  the  congregation  was  forced  to  a decision  about  its 
Voluntary  Service  unit.  Volunteers  were  no  longer  per- 
mitted to  work  at  the  city  prison  — at  least,  not  with 
any  integrity.  One  volunteer  had  been  fired.  Thus,  the 
primary  financial  support  for  the  unit  for  several  years 
was  gone.  In  addition,  the  conference  offices  were  finding 
it  harder  to  recruit  new  volunteers. 

The  Faith  Church  council  met  with  George  Lehman" 
then  director  of  Voluntary  Service  for  the  General  Confer- 
ence, to  talk  about  the  future  of  the  unit  and  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  congregation  to  the  Voluntary  Service  unit. 

Most  of  the  fifteen  people  present  — council  members, 
pastors.  Voluntary  Service  workers  — participated  in  the 
discussion. 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  record  questions  about 
the  commitment  of  the  congregation  to  social  action: 
Does  the  church  want  a project  at  all?  What  would  the 
structure  of  our  church  be  without  the  VS  unit?  Should 
we  strive  for  involvement  in  the  geographic  church 
community  — urban  renewal  or  house  rebuilding?  Should 
we  decide  to  “do  our  homework’’  as  a congregation,  to  do 
well  whatever  it  is  we  decide  on  now  — service  or  other- 
wise? 

The  council  decided,  without  a formal  motion,  to  dis- 
continue the  VS  unit  in  August  and  take  a year  to  look 
at  the  congregation’s  goals.  “If  support  of  a unit  comes  up 
at  that  time,  then  fine  — we  would  have  decided.  And 
likewise,  if  nothing  materializes,  we’ve  answered  our 
question.” 

A committee  to  look  at  community  needs  and  congrega- 
tional resources  was  suggested,  and  one  member  volun- 


teered to  serve  on  such  a committee. 

A presentation  was  made  at  the  annual  business  meeting 
a month  later  — a formal  motion  that  “a  one-year  waiting 
period  be  taken  from  the  VS  program,  during  which  time 
we  evaluate  and  reassess  our  church’s  involvement  with 
that  program,  and  at  the  end  of  which  time  we  either 
establish  the  unit  with  a concrete  program,  or  dissolve  it 
totally.”  Responsibility  for  forming  any  committee  to 
work  on  this  was  given  to  the  church  council. 

“Everyone  felt  good  about  the  decision  that  was 
reached,’  said  pastor  Don  Kaufman.  “Yet,  you  will  sense 
that  there  is  a tendency  to  make  decisions  by  default;  that 
is,  no  further  action  is  taken,  even  though  effort  is  to  be 
made.  People  are  so  respectful  of  other  people’s  feelings 
that  no  decisions  are  really  made.” 

At  the  same  time,  the  congregation  has  made  serious  ef- 
fort to  discuss  issues  until  most  people  are  in  agree- 
ment, even  though  the  church’s  constitution  says,  “Deci- 
sions will  be  made  by  a majority  vote  of  the  members 
present.”  Some  in  the  congregation  feel  that  nothing 
should  be  done  until  everyone  agrees. 

Belmont  Mennonite  Church,  Elkhart,  Indiana.  Robert 
J.  Baker,  a member  of  the  church  for  forty-three  years, 
reports,  “The  process  [of  decision-making]  is  often  so 
long  and  laborious,  so  tedious  and  snaillike,  that  at  times 
I suppress  myself  from  jumping  up  at  a business  meeting 
and  shouting  in  dictatorial  fashion,  Let’s  cut  out  all  this 
hassling  and  do  it  my  way!’ 

“Actually,  slow  though  any  consensus  process  be,  I 
believe  in  such. 

“Recently  we  completed  one  year  of  having  our  congre- 
gation divided  into  geographical  house  fellowship  groups. 
We  met  once  or  twice  a month  in  our  homes  on  Sun- 
day afternoon  or  evening,  trying  to  be  the  church  in  a 
cluster  of  five  to  seven  families.  It  was  a new  experience 
for  us  and  meant  the  closing  of  our  church  building  on 
Sunday  evenings  when  the  house  fellowships  were  meeting. 

“Each  house  fellowship  was  loosely  led  by  a husband- 
wife  team  known  as  “helpers”  or  “conveners.  We 
steered  clear  of  “leaders”  or  “chairmen.”  A resource  com- 
mittee had  been  appointed  to  give  input  at  meetings  of 
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the  helpers  who  met  once  a month  to  compare  notes, 
report  progress  and  complications. 

“After  a year  of  operating  with  house  fellowships,  the 
congregation  needed  to  make  a decision.  Should  we  attempt 
to  continue  with  the  same,  restructure  them,  or  disband 
them  and  return  to  the  conventional,  every  Sunday  evening 
congregational  meeting? 

“A  one-day  workshop  was  held  on  Sunday,  September 
16,  1973.  Input  was  provided  in  the  morning  by  Paul 
Gingrich  of  Goshen  College.  He  has  been  active  in  small, 
koinonia-type  fellowships.  Plans  had  been  made  to  divide 
the  congregation  into  small  reaction  groups  but  since  dis- 
cussion began  immediately  with  a healthy  give-and-take, 
we  did  not  separate  into  smaller  bodies. 

“After  a carry-in  dinner  in  the  church  basement  the 
congregation  reassembled  for  further  input  by  members 
of  the  congregation.  They  talked  about  how  the  children 
could  be  cared  for  in  the  house  fellowships,  how  the 
Bible  could  be  studied,  and  how  various  topics  named 
at  Assembly  73  could  be  handled  in  these  small  groups. 

“The  evening  was  an  open  forum  meeting  diplomati- 
cally chaired  by  the  pastor. 

“That  evening  the  church  echoed  with  yeas  and  nays, 
I love  it,  and  forget  it  sentiments.  Some  saw  the  house 
fellowship  as  the  salvation  of  the  church;  some  saw  it  as 
the  destroyer  of  the  Sunday  evening  congregational 
meeting.  Yet  a sense  of  ‘What  does  God  want  us  to  do?’ 
permeated  the  gathering.  It  was  a period  of  sharing, 
airing,  and  caring. 

“As  the  evening  wore  along  we  began  to  sense  that 
the  very  house  fellowships  whose  existence  we  were 
questioning  would  be  good  receptacles  in  which  to 
deposit  the  work  of  the  day.  Let  the  conveners  again  con- 
vene their  groups.  Let  each  group  attempt  to  find  con- 
sensus among  themselves.  Let  a member  of  the  resource 
committee  be  present  to  catch  the  feeling  of  the  particular 
house  fellowship.  The  resource  committee  would  then 
meet  and  attempt  to  distill  from  the  ten  “consensuses” 
a single  consensus.  Could  there  come  from  such  a pot- 
pourri a sense  of  unity  and  common  ground  for  the 
congregation?  There  did. 

“In  a few  days  the  resource  committee  met,  each  member 
conveying  to  the  others  the  sentiments  of  the  various 
house  fellowships  he  had  attended.  It  was  like  a meeting 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  each  of  us  represent- 
ing different  geographical  blocs  of  the  church.  Through 
this  sharing  it  was  determined  that  the  consensus  of  the 
congregation  was  to  continue  for  another  year  with 
house  fellowships  after  minor  modifications. 

“It  had  been  a long  and  laborious  process  of  congrega- 
tional decision-making.  It  did  not  result  in  every  one 
of  the  187  members  of  our  church  feeling  that  things 
went  100  percent  his  way.  We  were  left,  however,  with 
the  feeling  that  for  the  present  the  Lord  wanted  Our 
congregation  to  continue  with  house  fellowships  for  an- 
other year.  And  at  the  end  of  that  year,  we  fully  expect 
to  seek  His  will  again.” 


Lorraine  Ave.  Mennonite  Church,  Wichita.  Twice  be- 
fore in  recent  years  the  congregation  had  voted  against 
buying  a pipe  organ.  But  last  year  when  the  electronic 
organ  began  wheezing  its  last,  the  subject  of  a pipe  organ 
surfaced  again.  A few  people  began  designating  contribu- 
tions to  an  “organ  fund,”  although  no  such  fund  had 
been  established.  So  the  church  council  appointed  a com- 
mittee to  survey  the  musical  instrument  needs  of  the 
church. 

After  about  three  months  of  listening  to  organ  represen- 
tatives and  their  organs  — both  electronic  and  pipe  — 
the  majority  of  the  committee  was  leaning  toward  rec- 
ommending a pipe  organ.  More  time  might  have  been 
spent  getting  agreement  among  the  committee  members 
had  not  the  organ  company  which  the  committee  favored 
announced  a 10  percent  price  increase  in  May. 

There  was  barely  enough  time,  constitutionally,  to  an- 
nounce a congregational  meeting  to  vote  on  the  matter 
before  the  price  increase.  The  committee  held  an  in- 
formational session  the  week  before  the  congregational 
meeting  to  present  the  facts  on  a number  of  organs  they 
had  considered. 

On  the  evening  of  the  congregational  meeting,  about 
seventy  people  came,  a few  short  of  a quorum.  A number 
of  people  with  mildly  negative  feelings  stayed  at  home. 
After  a call  for  a quorum  by  someone  opposed  to  buying 
the  organ,  some  of  the  committee  members  hurriedly 
telephoned  some  absent  members,  and  the  youth  were 
called  out  of  their  meeting  next  door.  The  quorum  was 
met. 

The  committee  had  already  made  some  attempts  to 
keep  the  organ  issue  from  becoming  divisive.  The  organ 
fund  was  to  be  outside  the  regular  church  budget,  with 
separate  fund  raising.  Included  in  the  package  was  a re- 
modeling of  the  chancel  which  would  not  only  provide 
space  for  the  pipes,  but  give  more  versatility  for  drama 
and  choirs. 

At  the  congregational  meeting,  more  support  for  the 
organ  was  gained  by  a motion  to  include  money  for  pav- 
ing the  parking  lot  in  the  special  fund  drive.  This 
money  had  been  stricken  from  that  year’s  church  budget 
in  an  economy  move. 

The  congregation  voted  by  ballot,  and  the  organ- 
remodeling-parking  package  passed  overwhelmingly.  The 
decision  was  made  in  time  to  buy  the  organ  for  the  lower 
price,  but  at  the  expense  of  not  bringing  negative  feelings 
into  the  open.  — Lois.  Barrett  Janzen 

Charleswood  Mennonite  Church,  Winnipeg.  Usually  it 
takes  an  emergency  to  get  a major  decision  made.  This 
year  the  congregation  suddenly  had  a lot  of  difficulties 
with  the  high  school  Sunday  school  classes.  The  young 
people  were  showing  much  unhappiness  about  the  way 
in  which  they  were  being  ignored  and  given  the  left- 
overs. The  junior  highs  had  to  go  to  a private  home 
half  a block  from  the  church  for  their  class,  and  the 
senior  highs  were  crowded  into  the  small  inconvenient 
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church  office.  When  it  appeared  that  the  classes  would  dis- 
integrate, the  church  finally,  after  several  years  of  discuss- 
ing it,  moved  ahead  and  installed  heavy  drapes  which  can 
be  drawn  across  the  church  sanctuary  to  make  two  large, 
comfortable  education  areas  for  the  young  people. 

Important  matters  are  usually  talked  about  until  the 
chairman  senses  a consensus.  Then  to  test  his  observation, 
he  usually  calls  for  a vote  for  the  record.  Often  a hand- 
ful of  people,  perhaps  two  or  three,  express  dissent  from 
the  majority  decision,  but  since  they  have  had  ample 
opportunity  to  express  their  views  prior  to  the  vote,  no 
effort  is  made  to  achieve  complete  unanimity. 

Another  example  of  decision-making  occurred  a year 
ago  in  the  process  of  extending  a call  to  the  pastor  to  con- 
tinue serving  the  church  for  a second  term.  The  review 
committee  began  with  the  assumption  that  the  review 
would  be  perfunctory,  since  none  of  them  were  aware  of 
any  major  negative  feelings  toward  the  pastor.  However, 
they  soon  heard  that  there  were  some  who  had  griev- 
ances. 

It  was  decided  to  do  a more  thorough  evaluation,  in- 
cluding interviews  with  a more  or  less  randomly  selected 
group  of  the  congregation’s  members.  This  unearthed 
some  negative  feelings,  which  became  public  knowledge.  The 
review  committee,  however,  felt  that  the  criticisms  came 
from  a small  minority  group  and  decided  to  recommend 
that  the  pastor  be  called  for  an  additional  five-year  period 
and  that  he  be  given  a “sabbatical”  period  of  three 
months  every  two  years. 

Communications  to  the  review  committee  just  prior  to 
the  meeting  indicated  that  there  would  be  an  uproar  on 
this  question.  Several  of  the  pastor’s  strongest  defenders 
were  angry  that  he  had  been  “dragged  through  the  mud” 
in  a sloppy  review'  which  had  subjected  the  pastor  to  un- 
due pressures  and  humiliation.  Some  of  his  critics,  on  the 
other  hand,  felt  that  the  meeting  was  being  set  up  in 
such  a w'ay  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  have  their  say 
publicly.  They  urged  that  the  pastor  not  be  present  at  the 
discussion,  at  least  not  during  the  early  part  of  it. 

The  leadership  finally,  and  unfortunately,  acceded  to  this 
wish.  A long  debate  ensued  about  the  propriety  of  exclud- 
ing the  pastor  in  this  way.  It  was  finally  agreed,  after 
what  seemed  like  a thirty-minute  debate,  to  call  the 
pastor  back  into  the  meeting  after  ten  minutes  of  discus- 
sion on  the  review. 

The  unhappiness  of  everyone  concerned  with  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  discussion  had  gone  hung  over  the 
meeting.  The  recommendation  proposed  by  the  review 
committee  was  finally  approved,  but  with  no  great  joy. 
It  was  then  decided  that  the  pastor  and  a member  of  the 
review  committee  should  have  a dialogue  sermon  the 
following  Sunday  on  how  the  pastor  viewed  his  role  and 
how  he  responded  to  some  of  the  criticisms  which  had 
been  made.  This  experience,  together  with  an  almost  uni- 
versal resolve  on  the  part  of  congregation  members  to 
make  amends  for  their  own  parts  in  that  dark  meeting. 


resulted  in  reconciliation  which  turned  a bleak  experi- 
ence into  a unifying  occasion.  — Larry  Kehler 

Zollikon,  Switzerland,  1525.  Just  outside  Zurich  lies 
the  quiet  village  of  Zollikon.  It  was  here,  450  years  ago, 
that  “the  first  attempt  was  made  to  bring  into  being  a 
Christian  community  independent  of  the  state  and  rest- 
ing on  voluntary  membership”  (from  Brothers  in  Christ 
by  Fritz  Blanke). 

A group  of  farmers  and  part-time  craftsmen,  influenced 
by  Conrad  Grebel,  Felix  Manz,  and  Johannes  Broetli,  an 
ex-priest,  were  rebaptized  and  began  to  meet  to  study  the 
Bible.  Eventually  they  discontinued  attendance  at  the 
state  church.  Georg  Blaurock  also  invaded  the  church  at 
Zollikon  and  tried  to  get  the  pulpit.  These  actions 
threatened  the  church  and  civil  authorities. 

Soon  persecution  set  in.  Since  Zollikon  was  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Zurich,  the  brethren  were  taken  there  for 
investigation  and  imprisonment.  On  March  16,  1525,  nine- 
teen leaders  were  arrested,  most  of  them  for  the  second 
time.  Among  these  were  familiar  names  such  as  Sattler, 
Baumann,  and  Schumacher. 

During  the  first  arrest,  Zwingli  along  with  other  civil 
and  religious  authorities  were  unable  to  break  the  deter- 
mination of  the  “brothers  in  Christ”  to  continue  in  their 
way.  They  did  extract  -promises  to  limit  their  activities. 
But  since  the  Anabaptist  ideas  continued  to  spread,  action 
was  taken  and  many  of  the  men  were  rearrested. 

This  time,  though  the  authorities  installed  the  prisoners 
in  the  same  vacated  monastery,  they  kept  them  in  isolated 
cells  so  they  could  not  confer  and  encourage  one  another 
as  they  had  done  on  the  previous  occasion.  The  force  of 
their  cohesion  had  been  too  much  for  the  authorities. 

By  this  procedure,  the  Anabaptist  brethren  in  Zurich 
and  Zollikon  were  pacified  — all  but  Blaurock,  Manz,  and 
Jacob  Hottinger,  the  local  leader  of  the  farmer-craftsmen. 
The  life  seemed  to  go  out  of  the  movement. 

One  final  flare-up  took  place  in  June  1525.  Men,  wom- 
en, and  children  from  Zollikon  marched  into  the  streets  of 
Zurich  and  scandalized  the  staid  burghers  by  crying,  “Woe! 
Woe!  Woe!”  Though  no  action  was  taken  against  the 
“prophets’  from  Zollikon,  the  free-church  idea  died  in 
Zollikon  while  it  took  root  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  • — 
David  E.  Hostetler 

Wit  and  Wisdom 

I am  not  too  handy  with  tools.  I once  turned  a dining- 
room table  into  an  orange  crate.  — Robert  G.  Kemper 
in  A.D. 

© o o 

fellow  with  a toothache  asked  the  dentist  how  much  it 
would  cost  to  have  the  tooth  pulled.  “Ten  dollars’  was  the 
reply.  “Ten  dollars,”  he  exclaimed,  “just  for  a few  min- 
utes work?”  “Well,”  said  the  dentist,  “if  it  will  make  you 
happier,  I’ll  pull  it  slowly.” 
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The  Art  of  Shelving 

by  Katie  Funk  Wiebe 


With  the  end  of  school,  teachers  find  the  ancient  art  of 
making  excuses,  or  alibiography,  hastily  being  revived. 
With  remarkable  finesse  students  set  forth  the  reasons  for 
not  having  made  the  grade: 

“My  mother  had  to  write  a letter  to  Grandma,  and  my 
term  paper  was  the  only  paper  in  the  house,  so  she  used 
the  hack  side  of  it.  f*  guess  it’ll  be  two  weeks  before  it 
comes  back.  ” 

“You  see,  I have  this  double  hernia,  and  any  move- 
ment, even  in  my  fingers,  brings  on  acute  pain.” 

“I  washed  my  hands  last  night,  and  1 just  couldn’t  do  a 
thing  with  them.” 

The  art  of  shelving  responsibility  was  with  us  when 
Adam  complained  to  God  about  the  woman  he  had  been 
given  who  persuaded  him  to  eat  the  forbidden  fruit. 
People  are  still  getting  diplomas  in  this  ingenious  craft. 
Although  daily  life  doesn’t  require  written  tests  and 
papers,  here’s  how  some  respond  to  age-old  situations  to 
avoid  personal  involvement  .and  confrontation: 

To  the  man  living  by  the  side  of  Main  Street,  wiped  out 
by  thieves:  “My  brother,  I’ve  wonderful  news  for  you. 
Christ  is  the  answer  to  all  your  needs.  Just  trust  in  Him 
to  provide.” 

To  the  woman  taken  in  adultery:  “We  ll  appoint  a com- 
mittee today  to  study  your  case  and  write  a position 
paper.” 

To  the  widows  in  Dorcas’  neighborhood:  “I’ll  pray  for 
you.  I’ll  put  you  on  my  prayer  list  today.” 

To  a conscientious  Nathan  who  has  tried  to  pinpoint 
a matter:,  “Sorry  about  that.  I guess  I didn’t  read  my 
Bible  long  enough  or  pray  hard  enough.  ” 

To  Mary,  sitting  in  a most  unfeminine  way  at  the  feet 
of  Jesus:  “Doesn’t  she  know  that  a woman’s  place  is  in 
the  kitchen  and  not  at  the  feet  of  Jesus?  Isn’t  it  just 
about  time  for  the  coffee  and  rolls  to  be  served?” 

To  the  aging  Simeon  and  Anna,  after  they  have  seen 
the  Christ  Child:  “You’ve  had  a mountaintop  experi- 
ence today.  Now  we  ll  set  up  a shuffleboard  court  and  a 
domino  table  for  you  in  the  outer  courtyard  of  the  temple. 
It  will  give  you  a wonderful  chance  to  relive  it  all.” 

To  Jesus  after  speaking  the  Great  Commission:  “Great, 
Lord,  great!  We  ll  have  a missions  conference  at  once 
and  get  the  word  out.” 

To  the  father  of  the  prodigal  son:  “It  was  Adam’s  fault 
that  your  son  landed  in  the  pigpen.  Your  son  should  not 
be  blamed  for  what  he  did.  It  was  mostly  his  condition- 
ing.” 

To  the  Samaritan  woman  at  the  well:  “It  won’t  matter 
to  us  if  you  blacks  use  this  well  to  draw  water  from.  We 
won’t  make  an  issue  of  it.  We  ll  overlook  it.” 

Apathy,  indifference,  and  the  unwillingness  to  see  the 


♦real  problems  of  our  day  are  often  cited  as  some  of  the 
biggest  problems  of  -our  society  today.  Admittedly  life  is 
complex  and  frightening,  almost  compelling  people  to 
withdraw  to  safe  ledges  where  they  wont’  have  to  bear 
the  pain  of  responsible  decision-making  and  involvement. 
And  to  stay  on  that  ledge,  they  only  have  to  master 
six  easy  lessons: 

1.  Always  identify  yourself  as  one  spiritually  involved  in 
others’  needs  through  prayer,  Bible  study,  attendance  at 
conferences  and  conventions.  Is  a person  in  physical  or 
spiritual  pain?  Then  say,  “I’ll  pray  for  you." 

Is  a person  hurting  because  of  oppression  caused  by 
race,  sex,  age,  or  social  status,  then  mutter  loudly  so  that  all 
can  hear:  “Why  do  people  create  problems  when  there 
are  none?  Don’t  these  people  know  God  has  appointed  a 
place  for  each  person,  and  if  they’d  only  accept  it,  they’d 
be  happy?”  Such  responses  always  release  you  from 
physical  involvement. 

2.  Encourage  corporate  involvement.  Get  committees. 

Boards,  organizations  going  when  a problem  comes  up.  If 
“they”  are  involved,  that’s  enough.  It  eliminates  the  neces- 
sity of  personal  initiative.  . 

3.  Gently  but  firmly  keep  the  problem,  whatever  it  may 
be,  at  the  level  of  rhetoric.  Stay  with  words,  fillibustering 
if  necessary.  Learn  the  jargon,  for  it  always  makes  you 
sound  like  an  experienced  person. 

4.  Insist  that  feelings  are  important.  Wax  eloquent 
about  your  feelings  about  unsaved  heathen,  ghetto  condi- 
tions, or  lonely  prisoners.  State  clearly  that  you  are 
interested.  Shake  your  head  sadly  from  side  to  side  when 
such  subjects  are  brought  up.  Sentiment  counts  for  much 
to  keep  you  safe  on  a ledge,  even  if  love  may  be  what  is 
needed. 

6.  If  the  foregoing  suggestions  don’t  work,  you  have  yet 
another  recourse  — to  simply  ignore  the  problem  and 
thereby  deny  its  existence.  Never  read  anything  about 
anything  that  might  bother  you,  like  famine  or  corruption 
in  politics  or  the  increase  in  drugs  or  alcoholism.  Simply 
insist  it  is  all  a myth.  * 

The  alibiographer  has  one  final  recourse  to  avoid  mak- 
ing himself  vulnerable  to  decision-making,  which  not  all 
learn  until  they  become  more  mature.  It  is  even  more 
subtle.  For  example,  regarding  the  ecological  problem,  he 
can  throw  the  entire  planet  earth  back  into  God’s  ample 
lap.  After  all,  it’s  His  world.  Would  He  let  it  run  out  of  i 
energy?  Why  should  men  become  concerned  about  God’s 
problems?  Just  let  Him  take  care  of  them. 

The  school  in  the  art  of  shelving  responsibility  enrolls 
many  students  annually.  It’s  probably  the  biggest 
degree-granting  institution  around.  How  can  we  help  it 
go  broke?  ^ 
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church  news 

Historic  Council  Meeting 
Held  in  Kitchener 


Varying  moods  of  caution  and  thank- 
fulness prevailed  as  some  175  delegates 
representing  12,000  Mennonites  in  three 
Ontario  conferences  met  in  Kitchener,  Ont., 
Saturday,  May  11,  for  the  first  annual 
meeting  of  the  Inter-Mennonite  Executive 
Council.  They  decided  quickly  that  a more 
descriptive  name  be  sought  for  the  new 
organization. 

For  some  the  new  structure  for  coopera- 
tion was  the  culmination  of  years  of  work- 
ing and  talking  together.  For  most  of  the 
“grass  roots”  it  was  the  first  such  en- 
counter and  called  for  considerable 
exploration  of  feelings  and  attitudes. 

All  three  participating  bodies — Confer- 
ence of  United  Mennonite  Churches  of 
Ontario,  Mennonite  Conference  of  Ontario, 
and  Western  Ontario  Mennonite  Confer- 
ence— had  individually  approved  the 
formation  of  the  council  last  year.  But 
when  it  came  to  the  actual  work  of  delib- 
erating on  cooperative  ventures,  the  lead- 
ers had  probably  slightly  overestimated  the 
grass-roots  readiness  for  the  venture. 

Although  some  doubts  were  expressed, 
they  centered  exclusively  on  structure, 
method,  and  lines  of  authority  rather  than 
on  the  idea  of  cooperation.  Many  warm 
feelings  were  expressed  about  continuing 
cooperation.  If  one  could  characterize 
briefly  one  major  affirmation  of  the  gath- 
ering it  might  be  expressed  by  the  words 
“unity  in  diversity.” 

Opening  statements  by  a panel  chaired 
by  Edward  Enns,  St.  Catharines,  set  the 
tone  for  the  day’s  discussion. 

James  Reusser,  Kitchener,  expressed 
excitement  about  the  new  council.  He 
said,  “It  is  a natural  ^velopment,  recog- 
nizing what  we  are  already  doing  to- 
gether. Let’s  not  presume  what  might  be 
in  the  future,  but  let  it  evolve  as  it  will.” 

Orland  Gingerich,  Baden,  had  some 
reservations  about  bigness  and  additional 
organization.  He  said,  “There  is  a danger 
that  we  will  lose  members  of  our  congre- 
gations in  a labyrinth  of  organizations.” 

He  did,  however,  also  stress  the  need 
for  cooperation.  “We  need  to  work  to- 
gether. We  need  each  other,”  he  said, 
“and  I see  real  possibilities  for  sharing 
and  growth.” 

Vernon  Zehr,  New  Hamburg,  said  his 


dream  was  that  the  council  would  be  only 
an  interim  thing  and  that  "eventually  we 
might  work  more  closely  with  the  Men- 
nonite Brethren  and  Brethren  in  Christ 
and  that  someday  we  might  even  integrate 
our  whole  cooperative  efforts  in  MCC 
(Ontario).” 

The  question  of  how  binding  or  final 
the  decisions  made  on  Saturday  would  be 
on  the  conferences  dogged  the  day’s 
agenda,  a reaction  not  unexpected  in 
such  a new  undertaking.  Delegates  (one 
per  100  members  or  fraction,  with  a 
minimum  of  one  per  congregation,  of 
which  there  are  65)  were  reluctant  to 
make  big  decisions  on  this  first  round. 

And  they  were  faced  with  a major 
decision  when  Conrad  Grebel  College, 
which  now  comes  under  the  council’s 
jurisdiction,  presented  its  plans  for  an 
expanded  program,  asking  for  about 
$400,000  over  a five-year  period. 

After  considerable  probing  of  college 
policies,  the  need  for  and  alternatives 
to  physical  expansion,  the  three  confer- 
ence groups  held  separate  20-minute 
caucuses  to  come  to  consensus. 

The  Western  delegates  said  they  sup- 
ported the  expansion  program  and  would 
recommend  to  their  annual  conference 
in  June  that  the  college’s  proposal  be 
considered  for  adoption.  They  pledged 
also  to  interpret  the  plans  to  their  con- 
gregations in  a positive  way  prior  to 
June. 

United  Mennonites  passed  the  follow- 
ing resolution:  “That  we  approve  the 
expansion  plans  in  principle  subject 
to  ratification  by  the  conference.”  No  de- 
tails were  given  as  to  how  this  would  be 
done. 

The  Ontario  delegates  expressed  appre- 
ciation for  the  college,  but  made  three 
suggestions:  (a)  that  input  was  provided 
too  late  for  responsible  decision-making 
on  Saturday;  (b)  that  adult  studies  be 
emphasized  more  in  promotion  of  capital 
expenses;  and  (c)  that  other  space  options 
had  not  been  sufficiently  pursued. 

In  addition,  they  instructed  themselves 
to  take  the  information  and  questions  to 
their  congregations  and  to  be  prepared 
for  further  decision  at  the  annual  session 
in  June. 


It  was  evident  that  a large  majority  in 
each  caucus  personally  favored  the  pro- 
posal for  20,000  square-foot  building, 
but  each  wanted  to  have  a larger  body 
of  their  own  delegates  make  the  final 
decision. 

Other  agenda  items  included  the 
business  of  the  Inter-Mennonite  Mission 
and  Service  Board — IMSB  (formerly 
the  Mennonite  Mission  and  Service  Board), 
which  now  comes  under  the  council’s 
umbrella,  as  does  the  Inter-Mennonite 
Board  of  Congregational  Ministries,  which 
formerly  operated  as  the  Conjoint 
Committee  on  Education.  Both  names  are 
tentative. 

The  latter  will  be  a resource  to  congre- 
gations in  program  planning  and  educa- 
tion and  will  also  initiate  educational 
input  where  it  sees  the  need.  It  will  not 
be  project-oriented. 

A program  budget  of  $67,200  was 
passed  with  the  following  breakdown: 
IMSB,  $36,000;  I BCR,  $6,000;  Conrad 
Grebel  College,  $24,000;  and  $1,200  for 
administration  expenses. 

Most  of  these  monies  were  received 
for  these  projects  previously,  but  through 
different  channels,  and  so  represent 
largely  a shift  rather  than  new  askings. 

John  N.  Harder,  Vineland,  a longtime 
advocate  of  closer  cooperation,  led  a short 
memorial  for  J.  C.  Neufeld,  Leamington, 
member  of  Mennonite  Mission  and  Ser- 
vice Board,  wha  passed  away  recently. 

Harder  also  spoke  briefly  about  the 
day’s  discussion,  saying  he  had  been  “a 
bit  disappointed  at  the  lack  of  positive 
comments.” 

“But,”  he  said,  “it  will  take  time.  What 
has  been  achieved  so  far  did  not  come 
overnight;  it  has  been  a long  process.” 

Emerson  McDowell,  Unionville,  coun- 
cil chairman,  presided  with  the  assistance 
of  Ed  Enns,  vice-chairman.  — Dave  Kroe- 
ker,  editor,  Mennonite  Reporter 

Arts  Come  to  the  Fore 
in  Cambridge 

The  response  to  the  first  Mennonite 
Arts  Festival  held  in  Cambridge,  Ont., 
on  May  5 Was  overwhelming.  Over 
4,000  people  packed  the  Cambridge  shop- 
ping mall  to  see  the  many  displays,  hear 
the  choirs,  attend  the  dramas,  and  meet 
friends. 

The  careful  preparation  and  hard  work 
of  the  Rockway  Mennonite  School  As- 
sociation was  evident  in  the  number  and 
variety  of  arts,  crafts,  and  antiques  con- 
tributed by  Mennonite  artists  of  Ontario, 
some  of  whom  were  showing  their  work 
publicly  for  the  first  time. 

The  intention  of  the  festival  was  to 
provide  an  opportunity  for  people, 
particularly  amateurs,  to  share  their 
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talents  and  celebrate  the  common  bond 
that  Mennonites  experience  through  art. 
Although  none  of  the  exhibits  was  for 
sale,  ggte  receipts  netted  about  $4,000 
for  the  association. 

While  various  choirs  performed  at  one 
end  of  the  mall,  people  could  also  attend 
pottery  and  rug-hooking  demonstrations, 
slide  shows,  and  two  church  dramas. 
Choirs  included  Rockway  Mennonite 
School  Choir,  Menno  Singers,  Inter-Menno- 
nite  Children’s  Choir,  and  several  church 
choirs. 

The  largest  single  display  was  the 
collection  of  paintings,  both  by  profession- 
als and  amateurs  — some  35  contributors 
in  all.  Included  were  pieces  by  pro- 
fessionals Peter  Goetz,  Woldemar  Neufeld, 
and  Peter  Etril  Snyder.  Amateurs,  both 
young  and  old,  showed  excellent  promise. 
A number  of  contributors  were  from  out 
of  province. 

Toys,  quilts,  and  needlework,  woodwork 
and  antiques  illustrated  highly  skilled 
craftsmanship  and  painstaking  labor. 
Jake  Neufeld  of  Fergus,  Ont.,  displayed 
several  kinds  of  musical  instruments  he 
had  made. 

Jan  Fretz  of  Toronto,  along  with 
several  others,  exhibited  outstanding 
samples  of  weaving  and  wool  craft. 
Photographs  by  Carl  Hiebert  of  Waterloo 
drew  many  favorable  comments  as  did 
those  by  professional  photographer  David 
Hunsberger,  St.  Jacobs. 

An  added  attraction  was  the  showing  of 
the  movie  Happy  as  the  Crass  Was  Green 
in  the  two  mall  theatres. 

Visitors  came  from  Toronto,  London, 
and  the  Niagara  area.  One  couple 
from  New  Brunswick  attended  the  festival. 
Although  some  became  disgruntled  with 
the  overcrowding,  comments  were  favor- 
able and  enthusiastic.  The  sponsors  hope 
the  event  will  become  an  annual  occur- 
rence. A non-Mennonite  couple,  hav- 
ing seen  the  advertisement  in  a St. 
Catharines  paper,  expressed  their  sincere 


appreciation  for  this  festival  of  music 
and  creative  arts. 

The  Mennonite  community  in  Ontario, 
like  that  of  Manitoba  and  other  areas,  has 
proved  to  be  rich  in  its  artistic  expression 
and  appreciation.  — Mennonite  Reporter 

Peace  Section  Discusses 
Family  and  Government 

The  divorce  of  morality  from  ration 
nality,  the  exclusion  of  religion  from 
relevance  to  political  power,  and  the  dual- 
ism which  designates  women  as  spiritual 
and  men  as  rational  and  powerful  — all 
this  is  part  of  an  ethic  that  is  rapidly 
destroying  the  world,  said  Rosemary  Rad- 
ford Ruether. 

Ruether,  professor  of  theology  at  How- 
ard University,  Washington,  D.C.,  was 
among  the  speakers  at  a seminar  on  the 


family,  particularly  women  and  children. 
The  seminar,  held  May  7 and  8 in  Wash- 
ington, was  sponsored  by  the  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  Peace  Section’s  Task 
Force  on  Women  in  Church  and  Society. 

Open  to  women  only,  the  seminar  stepped 
out  of  the  religion-politics,  home-world 
dualism  described  by  Ruether  to  look  at 
how  governmental  action  affects  women 
and  the  family  — and  how  women  -can 
affect  government. 

About  fifty  Mennonite  and  Brethren  in 
Christ  women  heard  from  professors, 
a Congresswoman,  government  officials,  and 
others  on  such  topics  as  abortion,  the 
state  of  the  family,  children’s  rights, 
schools,  women  in  the  work  force,  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment,  and  the 
church’s  response  to  government 
decisions. 


Ruether’s  presentation  outlined  three 
dualistic  structures  which  have  restricted 
women  through  the  ages:  patriarchy  (in 
which  women  did  not  exist  as  public  per- 
sons and  were  quasi  property),  body- 
soul  dualism  (in  which  men  are  “soul” 
and  women  are  “body”  — temptresses, 
witches,  and  so  on,  and  the  “spiritual 
feminine’’  of  Romanticism  (in  which  wom- 
en are  seen  as  more  pious,  but  religion 
is  irrelevant  to  political  power). 

She  said  that  a double  message  is  be- 
ing sent:  America  is  God’s  country,  and 
religion  has  nothing  to  do  with  politics. 

Much  of  the  seminar  was  spent  finding 
out  what  is  happening  to  the  family. 

Sophia  McDowell,  professor  of  sociology 
at  nearby  Loyola  College,  talked  about  a 
“family  revolution.”  Since  the  Industrial 
Revolution,  the  family  has  ceased  being  an 
economic  unit  of  production;  urbanization 
removes  the  natural  community  of  neigh- 


bors; socializing  functions  move  outside 
the  home;  there  is  a redistribution  of 
power  and  control  to  government. 

Marriage  rates  are  increasing,  she  said, 
but  so  are  divorce  rates. 

With  the  ideal  of  zero  population 
growth,  motherhood  is  no  longer  the 
prestigious  role  it  used  to  be.  Forty  per- 
cent of  -women  are  employed.  Most  of 
these  are  married,  and  most  married  work- 
ing women  have  children. 

Ruth  Shinn,  chief  of  the  branch  of  labor 
law,  Women’s  Bureau,  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor,  gave  similar  statistics. 

"Nine  out  of  ten  women  in  the  U.S. 
work  at  some  time  in  their  lives,”  she 
said.  “The  average  employed  woman  used 
to  be  single  and  twenty-five;  now  she  is 
married  and  thirty-six.  The  greatest  in- 
crease in  numbers  of  workers  in  the  past 


Rosemary  Radford  Ruether  addressing  the  Seminar  on  the  Family.  To  her  left  is  Dorothy  Yoder 
Nyce,  member  of  the  sponsoring  Task  Force  on  Women  in  Church  and  Society. 
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decade  has  been  mothers  of  young  chil- 
dren.” 

Yet  women,  on  the  average,  make  only 
60  percent  of  male  income.  And,  con- 
trary to  popular  opinion,  recent  research 
has  shown  no  correlation  between  work- 
ing mothers  and  juvenile  deliquency. 

‘‘The  average  married  woman  works 
twenty-five  years,”  said  Mary  Ellen  Hilli- 
ard, education  task  force  coordinator  of 
the  National  Organization  for  Women. 
Yet  schools  are  socializing  girls  into  the 
Prince  Charming  myth:  that  every  girl 
will  get  married  and  have  a husband  to 
support  her. 

“Girls  are  very  likely  to  have  to  be 
responsible  for  themselves,”  Hilliard  said. 

Governmental  decisions  also  affect  the 
family,  Rep.  Martha  Griffiths  reminded  the 
seminar.  Welfare  laws  give  a family  more 
money  if  the  father  is  not  present.  She 
said  the  laws  were  written  by  “men  who 
are  determined  they  are  not  going  to 
support  an  able-bodied  man,”  even  if  he 
can’t  find  work.  “Men  have  not  placed 
enough  value  on  fatherhood.” 

In  addition,  U.S.  income  tax  laws  can 
give  as  much  as  a $3,000  annual  gain  for 
splitting*  a family,  since  tax  rates  differ  for 
single  and  married  persons. 

Griffiths,  a sponsor  of  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution,  said 
five  more  states  are  needed  to  ratify  the 
amendment. 

The  ERA,  which  would  end  discrimina- 
tion by  the  government  because  of  sex, 
“might  mean  we  would  never  have  a 
draft,”  she  said. 

Audrey  Colom,  staff  member  for  the 
Children’s  Defense  Fund,  spoke  about  the 
use  of  children  in  experimental  drug  pro- 
grams and  the  need  for  education  for  a 
million  children,  ages  six  to  twelve,  who  are 
not  in  school  because  of  handicaps,  lack  of 
bus  service,  improper  nutrition,  or  language 
problems. 

A panel  of  four  — a social  worker,  a 
researcher,  a church  worker,  and  a staff 
member  from  the  U.S.  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  — discussed  abor- 
tion options. 

“Abortion  is  the  most  important  method 
of  birth  control  in  the  world  today,”  said 
Ray  Martin,  an  AID  official. 

Marian  Franz,  codirector  of  Dunamis,  a 
project  of  the  Church  of  the  Saviour, 
Washington,  D.C.,  told  of  her  experience  in 
relating  as  pastor-prophet  to  Rep.  Edith 
Green. 

Even  church  people  often  dehumanize 
legislators  by  only  wanting  something 
from  them,  she  said.  Instead,  Christians 
should  be  both  pastors  and  prophets, 
speaking  the  truth  in  love. 

A number  of  Dunamis  groups  have 
started  outside  Washington,  relating  to 
legislators  in  their  home  districts.  — Lois 
Barrett  Janzen 


Church  Dedicated 
in  Brownsville 

Bright  smiles  and  warm  handshakes 
belied  the  cloudy  skies  as  people  from 
south  Texas  and  Ohio  congregations 
gathered  here  on  May  5 to  dedicate 
the  new  La  Iglesia  del  Cordero  (Church 
of  the  Lamb).  Conrado  and  Ester  Hinojosa 
serve  the  congregation  as  pastor  couple. 


Conrado  and  Ester  Hinojosa . serve  as  pastor 
couple  of  the  Iglesia  del  Cordero,  Brownsville, 
Texas. 

The  new  chapel,  with  a seating  capac- 
ity of  180,  stands  on  a five-acre  tract  in 
a growing  residential  area  of  the  north- 
east edge  of  Brownsville.  The  building  in- 
cludes a fellowship  hall  which  can  be 
used  as  classrooms  and  overflow  seating 
area,  a kitchenette,  nursery,  and  study. 

Gilberto  Perez,  chairman  of  the  South 
Texas  Mennonite  Extension  Committee 
and  pastor  at  Robstown,  welcomed  the 
capacity  audience  to  the  afternoon  ser- 
vice and  led  a prayer  of  praise. 

This  service  marked  the  completion  of 
a task  obviously  undertaken  by  God.  Since 
the  beginning  in  1971,  the  group  of  be- 
lievers had  been  meeting  in  a small 
house.  For  more  than  a year  they 
searched  unsuccessfully  for  a place  to 
build,  doing  what  they  could  toraise  mon- 
ey. Further  help  then  came:  gifts  of 
money  from  La  Iglesia  del  Buen  Pastor 
and  Central  congregation  (Archbold, 
Ohio),  West  Clinton  (Pettisville,  Ohio)  and 
South  Central  Conference  congregations 
and  others;  a site  was  found  and  pur- 
chased by  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 
With  other  gifts  and  their  continued  work- 
ing, the  congregation  began  to  formu- 
late building  plans. 

Another  kind  of  gift  came  in  the  form 
of  manual  labor.  Brethren  from  Ohio 
and  Indiana  joined  local  workers,  and  the 
actual  building  began  in  January  1974. 


God  provided  the  person  with  the  needed 
skill  when  the  job  was  ready  and  the 
beige  block  and  brick  Spanish-style  build- 
ing progressed  rapidly. 

In  the  dedicatory  sermon,  Guillermo 
Tijerina,  pastor  of  La  Capilla  del  Senor, 
Premont,  began  by  noting  God’s  work  in 
the  spiritual  foundations  of  the  church  in 
Brownsville,  when  two  brothers  who  had 
been  drunken  carousers  allowed  God  to 
change  their  lives.  These  two  produced 
men  and  women  who  are  servants  of 
Christ,  among  them  himself  and  Conrado 
Hinojosa,  pastor  of  this  Brownsville 
church. 

“This  building,”  Tijerina  said,  “is  simply 
the  evidence  of  the  power  of  God.”  He 
went  on  to  recount  how  the  Lord  had 
called  Brother  Hinojosa  to  Himself  and 
then  to  preach  Christ  in  Brownsville.  He 
remembered  when  the  Hinojosas  left 
Ohio  less  than  five  years  ago,  return- 


The ladies  from  Iglesia  del  Cordero  prepare 
and  serve  refreshments  to  the  group  that 
gathered  for  the  dedication  services  of  their 
new  church  building. 

ing  to  their  hometown  at  the  southern- 
most tip  of  Texas  to  tell  family  and 
friends  about  Christ. 

Thunder  rumbled  as  Brother  Tijerina 
surveyed  Bible  history  to  see  the  impor- 
tant place  the  physical  building  for  wor- 
ship had  played  in  the  Old  Testament 
and  how  Christ  changed  the  system.  “God 
no  longer  dwells,  in  temples  only  but 
in  the  life  of  each  believer,”,  he  said.  He 
compared  the  work  of  the  janitor  to  that 
of  Christ  who  cleans  “the  temple  of  the 
flesh.”  Further  noting  the  way  the 
events  of  Pentecost  lifted  the  limitations 
that  had  been  Christ’s  in  the  flesh.  He 
said  that  now  “God’s  presence  is  where 
God’s  people  go.  We  not  only  dedicate 
the  temple  to  God,  we  also  dedicate  the 
church.” 

Conrado  Hinojosa  recounted  briefly  the 
growth  from  his  point  of  view,  recalling 
that  he  had  not  wished  to  get  deeply 
involved  when  he  accepted  Christ.  But 
the  Lord  had  taken  Him  on  in.  He  gave 
many  thanks,  then  led  the  congregation 
in  the  responsive  reading  for  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  building.  The  women  of  the 
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local  congregation  served  a light  lunch 
following  the  service  as  all  shared  in  in- 
formal fellowship. 

The  Brownsville  congregation  is  part 
of  South  Central  Mennonite  Conference. 

The  Southeast  Convention 
a Missionary  Meeting 

The  Seventh  Annual  Convention  of 
the  Southeast  Mennonite  Churches  met 
on  Apr.  26-28,  at  Lakewood  Retreat, 
Brooksville,  Fla.,  with  Richard  Detweiler 
as  the  guest  speaker. 

Historians  may  sometime  describe  the 
occasion  as  a missionary  convention.  If 
so,  it  followed  the  lead  of  the  first  conven- 
tion held  August  9 and  10,  1968,  in 
Tampa,  Fla.  The  ministers  and  laymen 
who  gathered,  then,  discussed  missionary 
strategy  for  Florida  and  Georgia. 

Now  the  time  had  come  to  do  some- 
thing. A new  group  is  forming  in  Arcadia 
— Pine  Creek  Mennonite  Church  under 
the  leadership  of  David  Kniss.  Another 
new  group  is  gathering  in  Clearwater  — 
Largo — the  Peace  Mennonite  Church 
under  the  leadership  of  Nelson  Kauff- 
man. New  Spanish  groups  are  forming 
in  Miami  and  Immokalee  under  the 
leadership  of  Enrique  Ayala  and  Isa- 
doro  Saez,  respectively.  A Spanish  group 
in  Sarasota  under  the  leadership  of 
Anibal  Ramos  is  asking  for  recognition  as 
a Mennonite  Church.  The  brothers 
mentioned  above,  along  with  Melvin  Wert, 
Immokalee;  Eli  Beachy,  Homestead; 
David  Gerber,  Miami;  and  Kenneth  Nau- 
man,  Sarasota,  who  had  all  received  new 
ministerial  assignments,  were  recognized 
and  prayed  for  by  the  convention. 

In  response  to  this  movement  of  the 
Spirit,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Home 
Mission  Coordinating  Council  of  Region 
V,  the  convention  agreed  to  take  "the 
major  role  in  developing,  supporting,  and 
administering  mission  strategy  within  its 
boundaries.”  Anticipating  that  the  con- 
vention would  accept  responsibility  for 
missions,  the  Executive  Committee  had 
prepared  a budget  recommendation  which 
totaled  $33,938.  The  convention’s  Execu- 
tive Committee  reported  informal  com- 
mitments for  grants  from  the  Mennonite 
Board  and  the  Eastern  Mennonite  Board 
of  missions  totaling  approximately  $20,- 
000.  The  remaining  budget  will  require 
giving  to  the  Southeast  Convention  on  a 
level  of  approximately  $11.00  per  member 
in  the  Southeast.  After  discussion  the 
convention  delegates  approved,  by  faith, 
the  total  budget.  The  congregations  of 
the  convention  were  asked  to  indicate 
the  amount  of  their  commitment  by  mid- 
June,  1974. 

Other  significant  actions  by  the  conven- 
tion were  to  fix  the  fiscal  year  for  the 


convention  — Apr.  1 to  Mar.  31,  to  ap- 
point a youth  secretary  rather  than  a 
youth  representative,  to  authorize  the 
appointment  of  congregational  consultants, 
and  to  elect  Paul  Yoder,  Leroy  Sheats, 
and  Walter  Christner  to  the  Executive 
Committee. 

Our  Sunday  morning  fellowship  may  be 
a harbinger  of  missionary  adventure. 
Roberto  Seguro  is  a Mexican  living  in  the 
United  States.  Six  months  ago  Roberto 
met  the  Lord  in  Immokalee.  He  is  being 
instructed  in  the  Christian  faith  by  Isadoro 
Saez.  He  plans  to  return  to  Mexico 
with  a message  for  his  own  people.  He 
will  go  as  a Mennonite.  The  convention 
prayed  for  this  young  man,  turned  mis- 
sionary to  his  own  people.  — Martin 
W.  Lehman 

Record  Number  Gather 
for  Japan  Retreat 

During  the  Golden  Week  holiday,  Apr. 
29  to  May  6,  one  out  of  two  Japanese 
took  a pleasure  trip.  Scores  of  people 
converged  on  shrine  grounds  to  cele- 
brate the  cherry  blossom  festival.  Others 
flocked  to  parks,  zoos,  and  other  recreation 
sites. 

In  Hokkaido,  Mennonite  church  mem- 
bers met  for  their  annual  three-day 
spiritual  life  retreat  May  2-4  at  a resort 
hotel  in  the  Tokachi  Plains  near 
Obihiro.  This  year  a record  number 
of  people  gathered  (92,  excluding  chil- 
dren) for  Bible  study  and  fellowship. 
Thirty-two  families  were  represented. 

Highlights  of  this  year’s  gathering 
were: 

— Two  Bible  meditations  from  Old 
Testament  poetry  by  Hubert  Pellman, 
guest  professor  at  Hokusei  College  on 
sabbatical  leave  from  Eastern  Menno- 
nite College,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

— Four  inspirational  messages  on  the 
Spirit-filled  life  by  Pastor  Kanai  from  the 
Sapporo  Church  of  Christ;  he  traced  the 
commitment  of  biblical  leaders  such  as 
Moses  and  Abraham  and  urged  dedica- 
tion of  the  same  caliber. 

— Use  of  gospel  folk  music  in  singing 
periods.  One  pastor  said  that  he  found  it 
difficult  to  worship  this  way  at  first;  but 
another  pastor  urged  him  to  remember 
how  people  opposed  the  modern  use  of 
language  years  ago  when  most  currently 
used  hymns  were  introduced. 

Nearly  all  15  congregations  were  rep- 
resented. One  Christian  wife  brought 
her  elderly  mother-in-law  and  another 
friend,  neither  of  whom  is  Christian. 
Even  though  they  couldn’t  always  com- 
prehend the  messages,  they  stayed  right 
through  to  the  end.  This  was  their  first 
encounter  with  this  large  a group  of 
Christians. 


Nigeria  Church  Ordains 
Fourth  Leader 

Richard  Ekerete,  principal  of  the  Men- 
nonite seminary  at  Ibianga  near  Abak  in 
Southeastern  Nigeria,  was  ordained  to  the 
Christian  ministry  by  the  Nigeria  Men- 
nonite Church  on  Apr.  14. 

Brother  Ekerete  is  the  fourth  Nigerian 
Mennonite  leader  to  be  ordained.  He 
graduated  with  a bachelor’s  degree  in 
theology  from  the  United  Missionary 
Society  Theological  College,  Ilorin,  Nigeria, 
in  1973. 

Pastor  F.  A.  Udoh,  chairman  of  the 
5,000-member  conference,  officiated.  B. 
Charles  Hostetter,  principal  of  the  Ala- 
dura  Theological  Seminary,  Lagos, 
preached  the  ordination  sermon. 

In  describing  the  weekend  Hostetter 
wrote,  "Members  from  various  areas  ar- 
rived by  hired  trucks  on  Saturday  to 
participate  in  the  festive  occasion.  The 
host  community  had  killed  a cow  and  were 
prepared  to  feed  the  many  who  came. 
Guests  slept  in  the  church  and  neighbor- 
ing houses. 

"Sunday  was  a good  day  of  great  joy 
and  blessing  The  well-attended  program 
was  something  like  an  American  wedding. 
After  the  ordination  friends  brought  gifts 
of  money,  household  articles,  and  personal 
tokens  for  the  couple.  Brother  Dick,  the 
newly  ordained  leader,  led  the  gathering 
in  a moving  communion  service  to  end 
the  day.  Grace  and  I thoroughly  enjoyed 
sharing  the  experience  with  our  Nigerian 
brothers  and  sisters. ’’ 

New  Ag  Extension  Center 
for  Paraguayans 

Three  Mennonite  colonies  in  Para- 
guay will  benefit  from  a new  centrally 
located  agricultural  extension  office  in 
Loma  Plata,  Menno  Colony. 

Staffed  by  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee -volunteer  Robert  Unruh,  agri- 
culturist, and  Rudolph  Kaethler,  a live- 
stock veterinarian,  the  new  office  will  pro- 
vide increased  services  to  the  Neuland, 
Fernheim,  and  Menno  colonies.  An  ex- 
perimental farm  in  Fernheim,  developed 
by  Unruh  during  his  17  years  of  service 
in  the  Chaco  area,  served  mainly  that 
colony. 

Although  Unruh  will  continue  research 
at  the  experimental  farm,  he  will  put 
major  efforts  into  an  educational  exten- 
sion program  for  German-speaking  Men- 
nonite farmers.  The  9,000  Mennonites  in 
the  three  colonies  live  in  an  area  50 
miles  wide  and  100  miles  long. 

C.  Lehman  Metzler,  volunteer  from 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  is  carrying  on  a similar 
extension  program  in  local  languages 
for  six  to  seven  thousand  Lengua  and 
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Chulupi  Indians  Mennonites  helped 
resettle  in  the  same  area.  Unruh  noted 
that  language  and  cultural  differences 
make  two  programs  imperative. 

Myrtle  Unruh  a home  economics  teach- 
er in  Fernheim  and  Neuland  for  many 
years,  will  work  with  her  husband  in 
nutrition  and  home  economics  exten- 
sion work.  She  will  also  assist  with 
bulletins,  posters,  and  paperwork. 

Franconia  Land  Project 
Moves  Ahead 

At  a special  meeting  of  Conference 
Assembly  delegates  and  interested  persons 
on  Apr.  23  at  the  Salford  Church,  a steer- 
ing committee  was  named  to  carry  the 
responsibility  for  the  Franconia  Mennonite 
Conference  Land  and  Facilities  Project. 
Named  to  the  steering  committee  were: 
Richard  C.  Detweiler,  chairman;  Harold 
M.  Mininger,  assistant  chairman;  Horace 
W.  Longacre,  treasurer;  and  Ralph  B. 
Hedrick. 

Agreements  of  sale  have  been  signed 
which  will  ultimately  bring  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  conference  a 108- 
aere  land  tract  surrounding  the  present 
40-acre  campus  of  the  Christopher  Dock 
Mennonite  High  School  in  Towamencin 
Township.  This  tract  was  “available  only 
in  its  entirety,  which  served  to  enlarge 
our  vision  as  to  the  exciting  possibilities 
it  might  have  in  enabling  us  to  achieve 
our  wide  purpose  of  serving  others  and 
making  a meaningful  contribution  to  the 
life  of  this  developing  area,"  said  Richard 
C.  Detweiler,  chairman  of  the  steering 
committee. 

The  new  steering  committee  is  presently 
giving  study  and  planning  for  realizing 
the  financial  needs  and  specific  land-use 
possibilities  in  view'  of  conference  facility 
needs.  The  committee  will  be  seeking  the 
counsel  and  insight  of  the  conference 
brotherhood  to  determine  whether  a 
portion  of  the  108-acre  tract  should  be 
offered  for  sale  or  whether  certain 
development  projects  can  be  pursued  as 
a way  of  financially  servicing  the  land. 

Horace  W.  Longacre,  treasurer,  reported 
at  the  meeting  that  commitments  of 
$121,500  have  already  been  received  for 
the  project. 

A public  meeting  has  been  announced 
by  the  steering  committee  for  Monday, 
June  10,  7:30  p m.,  at  the  Salford  Church 
to  receive  a progress  report  on  funds 
received  to  date  and  to  receive  further 
information  and  counsel  regarding  land- 
use  possibilities.  The  steering  committee 
will  be  considering  land-use  options  as 
already  received,  including  the  conference 
center,  the  school,  historical  library  and 
museum,  retirement  center,  and  a nearby 
retreat  concept. 


Manson  Celebrates 
Stoltzf  us  Anniversary 

The  Manson  Mennonite  Church,  Man- 
son,  Iowa,  is  planning  an  all-day  celebra- 
tion for  Nicholas  and  Edna  Stoltzfus  on 
June  16,  in  commemoration  of  50  years  of 
Christian  ministry.  “Brother  Nick,”  as  he 
is  affectionately  known,  was  ordained  on 
June  1,  1924,  and  served  all  50  years  in 
the  Manson  congregation.  He  was  given 
retirement  status,  and  released  from 
official  duties  last  January.  June  16  is  also 
Nick  and  Edna’s  48th  wedding  anniversary. 

The  theme  for  the  celebration  will  be 
“One  Thing  I Do”  from  Phil.  3:13,  14. 

In  the  9:30  a.m.  service  James 

Detweiler,  pastor  from  1964-1971,  will 
speak  on  the  theme,  as  exemplified  by 
Nick’s  life.  Present  members  will  provide 
a carry-in  meal  at  the  elementary  school 
cafeteria.  The  2:00  p.m.  session  will  have 
several  short  talks  giving  reflections  from 
the  past  years,  followed  by  a reception 
in  the  church  basement.  The  7:00  p.m. 
service  will  conclude  the  celebration  with 
a challenge  to  faithfulness  in  the  future. 
Two  special  music  groups  are  planned  for 
each  session.  Letters  will  be  read  from 
former  members  who  cannot  attend. 

All  former  members  and  friends  of  the 
congregation  are  invited  to  share  in  this 
day  of  celebration. 

Radio/TV  Tunes 
to  Listeners 

Audience  patterns  are  causing  radio 
and  TV  stations  to  shift  longer  tradi- 
tional religious  programs  to  “graveyard” 
hours  or  to  refuse  to  sell  time  to  reli- 
gious broadcasters,  according  to  Kenneth 
Weaver  and  David  Thompson  of  Men- 
nonite Broadcasts. 

Weaver  reports  that  the  Way  to  Life 
release  in  Jamaica  has  been  shifted  from 
5:15  a.m.  Saturday  to  Wednesday  at 
11:40  p.m.  To  obtain  more  favorable 
time  slots  in  the  Caribbean,  several  90- 
second  radio  programs  are  being  pre- 
pared on  an  experimental  basis. 

In  a visit  to  stations  in  Montana  and 
bordering  states  as  marketing  represen- 
tative for  Mennonite  Broadcasts, 
Thompson  found  an  increasing  number 
of  stations  reluctant  to  sell  time  to 
religious  broadcasters,  even  big-name 
producers.  Stations  have  discovered 
through  audience  research  that  longer 
music/message  programs  cause  persons 
to  tune  out. 

“Current  audience  patterns  call  for 
shorter,  high-quality  productions  that 
hold  and  build  audiences  for  stations 
and  that  fit  into  their  daily  program 
schedules,  “Thompson  said.  MIB  is  work- 
ing at  meeting  this  need. 


"Don't  Wait"  Former  VS 
Couple  Says 

“Don't  wait  to  enter  VS,”  cautioned  Nina 
and  Paul  Weaver,  Voluntary  Service 
alumni.  The  Weavers  served  as  cook  and 
maintenance  worker  at  Frontier  Boys 
Village,  then  at  Colorado  Springs,  Colo., 
where  they  stayed  after  their  VS  term 
was  over  and  later  accepted  the  pastor- 
ate of  First  Mennonite  Church. 

Nina  and  Paul  are  now  working  at 
Spruce  Lake  Retreat  in  Canadensis,  Pa. 
They  claim  that  VS  has  taught  them  to 
be  more  aware  of  God’s  leading  to  new 
places  and  experiences. 

As  the  parents  of  seven  children  who 
have  grown  and  left  home,  the  Weavers 
have  discovered  that  they  still  have  much 
to  live  for  and  something  to  contribute 
wherever  God  leads  them.  “Step  out  in 
faith  and  you  can  be  assured  that  God 
will  send  you  where  He  needs  you  most 
and  will  meet  your  needs  for  the  work 
there,”  they  said. 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  adminis- 
trators are  hoping  that  at  least  15  “Nina 
and  Pauls”  will  respond  to  the  urgent 
call  for  VS  couples.  Couples  are  needed 
by  June  in  Downey,  Calif.;  Browning, 
Mont.;  Toledo,  Ohio;  Mathis,  Tex.;  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.;  Eureka,  111.;  London,  Ont.; 
and  Premont,  Tex.  Interested  persons  may 
contact  John  Lehman,  Box  370,  Elkhart, 
Ind.  46514. 

Work  Opportunity 
Beyond  Home  Community 

Church  groups  wishing  to  share  mean- 
ingful work  experiences  this  summer 
should  have  no  trouble  finding  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so.  Lloyd  Miller  of  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions  has  been  contact- 
ing various  congregations  and  other 
agencies  to  find  possible  work  assignments 
for  groups. 

The  result  is  a stack  of  requests  for 
volunteer  groups  willing  to  do  anything 
from  weekend  construction  to  two  weeks 
of  camp  counseling.  Volunteers  are 
needed  from  Oregon  to  Virginia  and 
from  North  Dakota  to  Texas.  A smatter- 
ing of  openings  reads  as  follows:  car- 
pentry, groundskeeping  and  working  with 
handicapped  persons,  Pleasant  View 
Home,  Broadway,  Va.;  painting  seminary 
student  apartments,  Elkhart,  Ind.;  ren- 
ovating Head  Start  building.  La  Jara, 
Colo.;  teaching  summer  Bible  school, 
Johnstown,  Pa. 

These  work  projects  differ  from  summer 
VS  in  that  they  are  short-term  and  are 
not  administered  by  a churchwide  office. 
Church  groups  make  direct  contacts  with 
persons  requesting  volunteers,  arrange 
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their  own  financing,  and  carry  out  the 
work  to  be  done. 

Groups  interested  in  a list  of  short- 
term service  openings  may  contact  Lloyd 
Miller,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  Ind.  46514. 

Maryland  Children's 
Home  Reunion  Marked 

Former  wards,  workers,  and  foster  par- 
ents of  the  A.  M.  Children’s  Home, 
Grantsville,  Md.,  with  their  families,  are 
invited  to  a Home  reunion  at  the  Maple 
Glen  Church  adjacent  to  the  Home  prop- 
erty, Aug.  17.  The  Home  was  in  opera- 
tion from  1913-1938. 

The  reunion  coincides  with  the  Con- 
servative Mennonite  Conference,  which 
meets  at  the  same  place  Aug.  13-15. 

Fellowship,  meals,  and  a program  are 
planned  for  the  day.  Pass  the  word  to 
others. 

Inform  Daniel  Puffinburg,  Springs,  Pa. 
15562,  is  you  are  planning  to  attend. 

Clintwood  Wants 
Voluntary  Service 

Voluntary  Service  will  stay  in  this 
southwest  Virginia  mountain  community. 


Brenda  Neel,  director  of  the  Dickenson  County 
Handicapped  Children’s  Preschool  Project  is 
anxious  to  have  VS  help  in  the  school. 


In  assessing  VS  in  Clintwood,  unit 
members  along  with  administrator  Leon- 
ard Garber  had  to  decide  whether  or 
not  to  continue  bringing  “outsiders” 
into  Power  House  Holler,  where  almost 
everybody  and  his  neighbor  have  lived 
for  a lifetime.  The  response  of  various 
community  contacts,  though,  resulted 
in  an  enthusiastic  “yes.” 

The  reevaluation  came  with  the  up- 
coming term  completion  of  Mary  and  Paul 
Yoder.  The  Yoders,  terminating  in  July, 
served  -for  two  years  as  nurse  and 
medical  doctor. 

In  addition  to  a strong  welcome  from 
the  United  Methodist  Church,  where  VSers 


worship  and  participate,  Wright  Carter, 
director  of  Mountain  Housing  Corporation, 
hopes  that  VS  will  stay.  “Keep  sending 
me  young  men  like  Jim  Hostetler  and 
Brian  Stoltzfus  as  long  as  you  can,”  he 
said. 

Anticipating  future  VS  involvement, 
Brenda  Neel,  director  of  the  newly 
established  Dickenson  County  Handicapped 
Preschool  Project  (DCHPP),  said  persons 
interested  and  skilled  in  working  with 
retarded  children  are  needed.  A positive 
male  image  in  particular  is  lacking  for 
some  pupils. 

With  these  voices  applauding  in  a small, 
but  forceful  way  the  contribution  of 
Clintwood  VS,  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions has  decided  to  stay.  “The  cultural 
experience  of  a place  like.  Clintwood  can 
be  a good  learning  experience  for  VSers,” 
said  Leonard  Garber.  “But  our  purpose 
is  not  only  to  grow  ourselves,  but  to 
serve  in  places  where  we  are  needed.” 
Leonard  hopes  that  qualified  persons  will 
respond.  « 

Openings  in  Clintwood  include:  a nurse; 
a teacher  and  teacher  assistant  for 
DCHPP;  and  by  November  two  con- 
struction workers  to  help  in  Mountain 
Housing.  A married  couple  is  also  needed. 


"The  Living  Church" 
Spanish  Assembly  Theme 

Addona  Nissley,  former  missionary  in 
Puerto  Rico,  will  deliver  inspirational  mes- 
sages when  the  Council  of  Spanish  Men- 
nonite Churches  holds  its  fourth  annual 
assembly,  June  28-30,  at  the  New  Holland 
Mennonite  congregation  in  New  Holland, 
Pa. 

Using  the  theme  “The  Living  Church” 
the  council  will  hear  messages  by  Nissley, 
presently  overseas  secretary  of  the  Virgin- 
ia Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  on  Fri- 
day and  Saturday  evening  — “The  Living 
Church:  On  the  Move”  and  “The  Living 
Church:  Confronting  the  Present  Situa- 
tion.” 

On  Sunday  afternoon.  Artemio  de  Jesus, 
pastor  of  the  Evangelical  Mennonite 
Church  in  Vineland,  New  Jersey,  will  talk 
on  “The  Living  Church:  Using  Its  Gifts” 
and  on  Sunday  evening,  Enrique  Ayala, 
a minister  of  Opalacka- Miami,  Florida, 
will  preach,  “The  Living  Church:  Pressing 
Toward  the  Mark.” 

The  Spanish  Mennonite  Council  consists 
of  eleven  congregations,  primarily  of  the 
Lancaster  Mennonite  Conference.  Presi- 
dent is  Jose  Gonzalez,  pastor  of  the  Span- 
ish Mennonite  Church  at  Reading,  Pa. 
Saturday’s  sessions  will  be  devoted  to 
business  and  special  music  is  a part  of 
the  inspirational  services  in  the  evenings 
and  the  Sunday  services. 


with  the  husband  and  wife  eligible  for 
any  of  the  listed  job  opportunities.  In- 
terested persons  may  contact  John  Lehman, 
Box  370,  Elkhart,  Ind.  46514. 

Bienenberg  Choir  to  Tour 
North  America 

The  20-voice  choir  of  the  European 
Mennonite  Bible  School,  Bienenberg, 
Switzerland,  will  tour  Canadian  and 
American  churches  this  summer  from  July 
30  to  Oct.  6.  ' 

This  is  the  fourth  visit  of  the  Bienen- 
berg Choir  to  North  America.  People  who 
heard  the  choir  in  1961,  1965,  or  1968 
will  remember  inspiring  sacred  concerts 
sometimes  followed  by  informal  folk  songs, 
Swiss  yodeling,  and  alphorn  playing. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  is  spon- 
soring the  tour  and  coordinating  programs 
and  itinerary. 

The.  choir’s  itinerary  includes  singing 
at  the  triennial  conference  of  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church  in  St. 
Catharines,  Ont.  During  August  the  choir 
will  tour  Canada  traveling  from  St. 
Catharines  to  British  Columbia;  in  Sep- 
tember the  tour  will  move  from  California 
to  Pennsylvania. 


"La  Iglesia  Viviente" 

Tema  de  la  Asamblea 

Addona  Nissley,  quien  era  misionero  a 
Puerto  Rico,  dara  mensajes  inspiracionales 
cuando  se  reune  el  Concilio  de  las 
Iglesias  Menonitas  Hispanas  para  la 
cuarta  asamblea  anual  que  se  celebrara 
el  28-30  de  Junio  en  New  Holland,  Pa. 

Usando  el  tema  “La  Iglesia  Viviente" 
el  concilio  oira  dos  mensajes  por  Nissley 
(por  el  presente  secretario  ultramar  de 
la  Junta  de  Misiones  Menonitas  de  Vir- 
ginia). El  mensaje  del  Viernes  sera  “La 
Iglesia  Viviente:  Movilizandose”  y el 

del  Sabado:  “La  Iglesia  Vivente:  Enfren- 
tandose  a la  Situacion  Actual.” 

Artemio  de  Jesus,  pastor  de  la  Iglesia 
Evangelica  Menonita  de  Vineland,  New 
Jersey,  hablara  el  Domingo  por  la  tarde 
sobre  el  tema  “La  Iglesia  Viviente: 
Usando  sus  Dones.”  y por  la  noche 
predicara  Enrique  Ayala,  pastor  de 
Opalacka-Miami,  Florida,  sobre  el  tema: 
“La  Iglesia  Viviente:  Fijando  Metas.” 

El  Concilio  de  las  Iglesias  Menonitas 
Hispanas  consiste  de  once  congregaciones, 
principalmente  de  la  Conferencia  Men- 
onita de  Lancaster.  El  presidente  es  Jose 
Gonzalez,  pastor  de  la  Iglesia  Menonita 
Hispana  de  Reading,  Pennsylvania.  Las 
reuniones  del  Sabado  seran  dedicadas 
a negocio  y musica  especial  sera  parte 
de  los  servicios  insperacionales  de  las 
noches  y del  Domingo. 
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Clayton  F.  Yake  died  on  May  22  from 
a heart  attack  and  complications  following 
an  accident  in  which  he  was  hit  by  a 
car.  He  was  84  and  had  retired  from 
Mennonite  Publishing  House  in  1955  after 
35  years  of  service.  Clayton  will  be  re- 
membered throughout  the  church  for  his 
editorials  in  Youth's  Christian  Companion, 
“From  the  East  Room.”  His  signature  was 
followed  by  the  appropriate  title.  Counselor 
and  Friend  of  Youth.  He  sparked  a num- 
ber of  significant  programs  for  young 
people  such  as  the  Herald  Summer 
Bible  School  Series  and  Young  People  s 
Institutes. 

Life  Songs,  No.  1.  Herald  Press  has 
received  several  requests  for  Life  Songs. 
No.  1,  copyrighted  in  1916.  If  there  is 
enough  interest  in  this  256-page  songbook, 
a special  printing  may  be  ordered  to  fill 
needs  of  those  desiring  it.  Anyone  inter- 
ested in  purchasing  it  should  send  his 
order  with  the  number  of  copies  desired 
to  Maynard  W.  Shetler,  Herald  Press, 
Scottdale,  Pa.  15683.  The  approximate 
price  will  be  $3.50  each.  This  book  will 
not  be  carried  in  stock. 

Incoming  freshmen  to  Millersville  State 
College  should  contact  Jim  Erb,  118 
Kreider  Ave.,  Lancaster,  Pa.  17601; 
Karen  Weaver,  R.  1,  Narvon,  Pa.  17555; 
or  Keith  Yoder,  322  Manor  Ave.,  Millers- 
ville, Pa.  17551;  if  they  would  like  to 
know  more  about  Millersville  Christian 
Fellowship,  which  is  a predominately 
Mennonite  organization. 

Diane  Leland,  a 1974  graduate  of 
Goshen  College,  Ind.,  from  Doylestown,  Pa., 
was  selected  this  year’s  winner  of  the 
Goshen  College  Wall  Street  Journal  Stu- 
dent Achievement  Award.  She  is  the 
former  Diane  Clemens.  The  Goshen  de- 
partment of  business  and  economics 
presents  the  award  each  year  to  the  stu- 
dent selected  as  the  outstanding  graduat- 
ing senior  in  that  department.  A silver 
medal  and  a one  year’s  subscription  to 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  was  given  to  Mrs. 
Leland. 

The  work  in  Dudelange  and  Esch 
has  shifted  more  and  more  to  the  chapel 
and  mission  home  in  Dudelange,  reported 
Harvey  Miller,  Eastern  Board  missionary 
in  Luxembourg.  In  early  1974  the  renting 
of  a hall  in  Esch  was  discontinued. 

' Within  the  past  year,  eight  persons  were 
baptized  in  Dudelange,  Harvey  also  re- 
ported. Three  of  them  were  young  per- 
sons whose  parents  were  previous 
believers.  Four  others  (one  young  couple 
and  two  married  ladies)  had  been  in 
contact  with  the  church  work  over  a num- 
ber of  years.  The  eighth  was  a new 
believer. 


Maynard  and  Hilda  Kurtz  will  arrive 
in  the  U.S.  from  Swaziland  about  June 
8.  Their  address  will  be  c/o  Mr.  Ira  A. 
Kurtz,  Box  45,  Morgantown,  Pa.  19543. 

Melvin  and  Marie  Thomas,  business 
manager  couple  in  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia, 
arrived  in  the  U.S.  on  May  25.  Their 
address  is  2541  Marietta  Ave.,  Lancaster, 
Pa.  17601.  Melvin  joined  the  overseas 
office  staff  at  Eastern  Board  on  June  3. 

The  General  Council  of  the  Honduras 
Mennonite  Church  met  on  May  2 and  3 
for  the  first  time  under  the  supervision 
of  ari  all-Honduran  Executive  Committee. 
A very  large  agenda  was  discussed  and 
acted  upon.  Decisive  action  was  taken  to 
proceed  with  final  plans  for  a Central 
America  Mennonite  Consultation  Workshop 
to  be  held  in  Honduras  in  July.  The  goals 
of  the  consultation  are  to  enhance  the 
fellowship  of  the  Mennonite  brotherhood 
in  Central  America  and  to  consider  church 
growth  topics.  During  the  meeting  it  was 
noted  that  there  are  presently  379  mem- 
bers congregating  at  22  worship  centers 
in  the  Honduras  Mennonite  Church. 

A Christian  School  Committee  of  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Council  was 
recently  formed.  Its  immediate  goal  is  to 
raise  funds  to  enable  children  from  mem- 
ber families  of  Philadelphia  Mennonite 
churches  to  attend  existing  Christian 
schools.  The  committee  has  established 
the  goal  of  finding  $9,000  for  student 
aid  funds  for  the  1974-75  school  year. 

“Misioneros  de  Cristo,”  a group  of 
young  people  from  the  Good  Shepherd 
Mennonite  Church,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  are 
planning  to  travel  to  Florida  Trom  July 
5 to  20.  They  will  give  programs  in 
the  Florida  Mennonite  churches. 

The  Spanish  Mennonite  Church  in 
Vineland,  N.J.,  was  officially  organized 
on  Apr.  26,  with  the  reception  of  11  per- 
sons into  membership.  Jose  Santiago, 
chairman  of  the  Spanish  Council  of 
Mennonite  Churches,  was  in  charge  of 
the  service.  The  theme  for  the  meeting 
was  “Go  and  Announce  the  Gospel.”  The 
new  church  is  called  the  Lighthouse 
Mennonite  Church. 

Two  new  audiovisual  resources  are 
available  from  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee. A 30-minute  narrated  slide  show 
exposing  the  growth  of  U.S.  military 
spending  since  1946  has  been  pur- 
chased by  the  Peace  Section.  “Guns  or 
Butter?  Uncle  Sam’s  Military  Tapeworm” 
uses  drawings,  photographs,  and  docu- 
mented. information  to  show  how  the 
quest  for  national  security  has  monopol- 
ized resources  needed  for  social  improve- 
ments. Appalachia’s  most  controversial 
problem  is  examined  in  a 20-minute  film, 


“Strip  Mining  in  Appalachia.”  Contrasting 
viewpoints  of  residents  in  a mined  area 
and  a strip  mine  operator  pose  the  ques- 
tion: Does  the  demand  for  coal  justify  a 
process  which  destroys  the  environment, 
endangers  its  inhabitants,  and  takes  away 
their  jobs?  The  films  may  be  borrowed 
free  of  charge  from  Audio  Visuals  Depart- 
ment, Mennonite  Central  Committee,  21 
South  12th  Street,  Akron,  Pa.  17501. 

A tent  crusade,  conducted  by  Brunk 
Revivals,  Inc.,  is  planned  for  the  Grants- 
ville,  Md. -Springs  Pa.,  community,  Aug. 
18-25.  The  same  tent  and  facilities  that 
will  "be  set  up  on  the  Maple  Glen  Church 
grounds,  Grantsville,  for  the  Conservative 
Mennonite  Conference  (Aug.  13-15)  will 
accommodate  the  crusade. 

Goshen  College  has  an  opening  for 
someone  with  administrative  secretarial 
skills  to  provide  secretarial  service  for 
Academic  Program  Administrative  Offices. 
Probability  of  position  advancement  after 
one  year  for  right  person.  The  job  re- 
quires a person  with  strong  secretarial 
background  and  long-term  availability. 
Preference  for  person  with  several  years 
of  college  attendance  or  school  administra- 
tion office  experience.  Call  or  send  resume 
to:  Director  of  Staff  Personnel,  Goshen 
College,  Goshen,  Ind.  46526.  Tel:  (219) 
533-3161,  ext.  377. 

First  quarter  contributions  to  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions  totaled  $568,668, 
reported  David  C.  Leatherman,  treasurer. 
The  amount  was  $126,600  more  than 
for  the  Feb.  1 to  Apr.  30  period  last  year. 
Although  still  $80,000,  or  12  percent 
short  of  the  quarter’s  planned  program 
budget,  the  level  of  giving  reflects  seasonal 
trends,  Leatherman  said — this  year  28.6 
percent  ahead  of  last  year. 

In  late  April  Lois  and  Glen  Mussel- 
man,  Mennonite  missionaries  in  Brazil 
since  1955,  participated  in  a three-day 
institute  at  Serra  Negra.  About  150 
missionaries  from  all  over  Brazil  gathered 
to  hear  Bill  Bright  of  Campus  Crusade 
discuss  how  to  train  Christians  for  evan- 
gelism. The  Musselmans  request  prayer 
for  eight  young  Christians  at  Jundiai  pre- 
paring for  baptism. 

The  Board  of  Governors  of  Union 
Biblical  Seminary,  Yoetmal,  Maharashtra, 
India,  have  voted  to  move  the  seminary 
to  Nagpur.  As  development  director, 
Mennonite  missionary  S.  Paul  Miller  will 
be  deeply  involved  in  raising  funds  and 
making  plans  for  the  transfer.  Five  stu- 
dents from  the  Mennonite  Church  in 
India  are  currently  studying  at  Yeotmal. 

A young  neighbor  boy  who  frequents 
the  Voluntary  Service  unit  house  in  Can- 
ton, Ohio,  gives  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions VSers  practical  experience  in  sign 
language.  Although  Mike  is  deaf,  he  is 
quick-witted  and  eager  to  communicate. 
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"We’ve  learned  that  he  doesn’t  need 
babying,”  says  VSer  Garnet  Pfile.  One^ 
day  VSers  sent- Mike  to  the  store  for 
tomatoes.-  The  errand  was  completed  suc- 
cessfully leaving  both  parties  feeling 
good  about  their  ability  to  communicate 
nonverbally.  » 

New  members  by  baptism:  four  at  Neil 
Avenue,  Golumbus,  Ohio;  nine  at  Slate, 
Hill,  Me'chanicsburg,  Pa.;  three  at  Woos- 
ter, Ohio. 


readers  say 

Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  comment 
on  printed  articles. 

I am  pleased  to  note  two  very  refreshing 
item  in  the  May  14  issue  of  Gospel  Herald. 
First  the  bilingual  article.  This  should  certainly 
help  us  to  be  aware  of  the  very  significant 
role  our  minority  brothers  and  sisters  are  con- 
tributing to,  the  fife  of.  the  church.  May  we. 
continue  to  be  alert  to  their  needs  also. 

The  other  item  was  “The  Puzzle,”  a story 
for  children  of  all  ages.  What  a tremendous 
truth  stated  so  simply  and  beautifully.  Probably 
most  of  us  would  have  been  embarrassed  with 
the  question,  "Are  you  Jesus?”  We  need  to 
realize  many  -people  are  looking  for  Jesus  in 
us. 

• 1 .always  enjoy  reading  Gospel  Herald.  Once 
in  a while,  as  today,  an  especially  interesting 
one  arrives.  May  God  bless  your  work.  — 

Eldon  Schertz,  Lowpoint,  III. 

• • • 

I was  pleased  to  see  the  dual  language  ar- 
ticle, “Justice  Versus  Injustice”  by  Armando 
Hernandez  in  the  May  14  Gospel  Herald.  1 felt 
the  article  was  excellent  and  the  cover- photo 
seemed  very  appropriate. 

1 also  liked  the  dual  column  format  but  I 
was  very  upset  to  see  it  printed  without  the 
Spanish  punctuation  and  accent  marks.  There 
was  at  least  one  typing  error  (feu  instead  of 
fue).  While  a Spanish-reading  person  bap 
probably  understand  what  is  written  without 
the  written  accent  mark,  nevertheless,  it  can  be 
confusing.  I think  the  upside  down  question 
mark  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence  looks 
bad  if  not  printed  the  way  it  should  be.  I 
really  feel  it  is  an  insult  to  our  Spanish  readers 
and  shows  a lack  of  respect  for  their  language. 
While  they  understand  our  difficulty  with  their 
language  and  perhaps  in  sincere  politeness 
would  not  call  our  attention  to  a matter  like 
this,  1 nevertheless  feel  we  can  do  better.  Is 
this  really  necessary?  ' 

Affer  getting  tfie  above  “off  my  chest”  let 
me  assure  you  that  I do  appreciate  what  I read 
in  the  Gospel  Herald  and  your  hard  work  in 
making  it  an  effective  communication  .instru- 
ment for  our  church.  — David  Helmuth,  Goshen, 
Ind. 

• • • 

The  article:  "Is  Prophecy  Going  Astray?”  by 
Gerald  Studer  is  interesting  reading.  “Going 
astray”  seems  to  imply  any  interpretation  of 
prophecy,  other  than  the  amillennial  view. 
Any  other  view-  is  labeled  as  a preconceived 
idea.  Remember,  what’s  “sauce  for  the  goose, 
is  also  sauce  for  the  gander.” 

The  play  on  “Rothmann’s  numerology”  is 
fascinating.  Obviously,  Dan.  9,  Neh.  1,  Rev. 
12,  et  al.  where  laminar  passages  to  Rothmann. 
To  disc»unt  the  whole  system  pertaining  to 
humbers  is  hardly  fair  to  Scripture.  Granted, 
enthusiasm  in  this  • area  may  become  fanatical 
and  lead  to  the  error  of  date  setting. 

That  Jesus’  response  to  the  disciples'  question 


regarding  the  restoration  of  the  kingdom 
was  no  doubt  a cause  of  chagrin  and  dis- 
appointment . . is  a new  slant.  Not  one  of 
the  versions  at* *  hand  intimates  any  such  reac- 
tion; rather  an  apparent  sympathetic  attitude, 
since  Israel  had  prematurely  hitched  to  Gen. 
12:2,  "...  a great  n|tion  ...  .”  Is.  9:6,  7,  the 
birth  of  a ruler  to  “sit  upon  the  throne  of 
David  . . ."  but  had  failed  entirely  to  notice 
Is.  53. 

If  one  must  consider  • Jesus’  response  to  a 
situation,  as  “chagrin,’  take  Mt.  23,.  not  Acts 
1:6,  7.  Each  version  at  hand  follows  this  ques- 
tion with:  “But,”  indicating  two  separate  inci- 
dents, the  kingdom  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
well-known  Pentecostal  experience  on  the  other. 
We  accept  the  latter,  why  not  the  former? 

The  first  “going  astray,”  if  such  is  the  case, 
was  when  the  Christian  church  turned  from  the 
Apostolic  concept,  during  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries,  accepting  wbat  has  become  the  pre- 
cursor to  present-day  amiljennialism.  A later 
going  astray  was  when  Dr.  Vos  et  al.  influenced 
premillennial  Princeton  to  the  amillennial 
position,  not  many  years  ago.  — S.  C.  Brubacher, 
Ayr,  Ontario 


births 

"Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord"  (Psalm  127:3) 

Berry,  Lee  Roy  .and  Beth,  Goshen,  Ind., 
second  child,  first  daughter,  Malinda'  Elizabeth, 
Apr.  21,  1974. 

Cressman,  Bob  and  Elaine  (Harvey).  Preston- 
Cambridge,  Ont,  second’ daughter.  Jennifer  Lisa, 
May  1,  1974.  . 

Grasse,  Warren  and  Linda  (Alderferh 
Chambersburg,  Pa.,  first  child,’  Melanie  Lynn, 
May  14,  1974. 

Grieser,  David  and  Kathy  (Miller),  Archbold, 
Ohio,  Jason  David,  May  7,  1974. 

Hegemyer,  Fred  and  Janice  (Click),  Belle- 
ville, Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Christopher 
Michael,  May  7,  1974. 

• Huber,  Harold  E.  and  Vida  Jane  (Swartzen- 
truber),  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  first  child,  Heidi 
Marie,  Apr.  9,  1974. 

Martin,  .(Carl  and  Gloria  (Stoltzfus),  East 
Earl,  Pa.,  first  child,  Anita  Faye,  Mar.  26,  1974. 

Martin,  Richard  and  Margaret  (Rempel), 
Conestoga,  Ont.,  second  son,  Eric  Paul,  May  12, 
1974: 

Miller,  Sam  and  Lois  (Nafziger),  Nazareth, 
Ethiopia,  second  daughter,  Sara  Elaine,  born 
Oct.  5,  1973,  received  for  adoption,  Jan.  15, 
1974. 

Showatler,  William  E.,  Jr,,  and  Barbara  (Camp- 
bell), Harrisonburg,  Va.,  first  child,  William  Earl 
III,  May  9,  1974. 

Smoker,  Arthur  E , Jr.,  and  Nova  Jean  (Win- 
* gard),  Goshen,  Ind.,  first  living  child,  Chad  Eric, 
May  10,  1974. 


marriages 

May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes  estab- 
lished by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six  months' 
free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to 
those,  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald  if  the 
address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Kauffmann  — Oswald.  — Keith  Kauffmann, 
Minier,  III.,  artd  Kathy  Jo  Oswald,  Hopedale, 
111.,  both  from  the  Hopedale  cong„  by  Lee  J. 
Miller,  May  5,  1974. 

Kolb  — KnecheL  — Ernest  Glen  Kolb, 
Spring  City,  Pa.,  Vincent  cong.,  and  Nancy  Jean 
Knechel,  Souderton,  Pa.,  Towamencin  cong.,  by 
John  L.  Freed,  May 11,  1974. 

Miller  — Miller.  — Ed  Miller,  Ephrata, 
Pa.,  and  Virginia  Miller,  Lagrange,  Ind.,  Shore 


cong.,  by  Harvey  Chupp,  Apr.  13,  1974. 

Schaffer  — Yoder.  — Lee  Schaffer,  -Jr, 
Philadelphia,  Pa-,  Calvary  Bible  Fellowship, 
and  Nancy  Yoder,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  Olive  cong., 
by  Keith  L.  Yoder,  Mar.  30,  1974. 

Shank  — Farrow.  — Nelson  Marlin  Shank, 
Chambersbrug,  Pa.,  Marion  cong.,  and  Sharon 
Kay  Farrow,  Greencastle,  Pa.,  Church  of  the 
Brethren,  by  Clarence  Showalter  and-  Merle 
Cordell,  May  4,  1974. 

Stover  — Longenecker.  — Earl  Frederick 
Stover,  Lansdale.  Pa  , and  Dianne  E.  Longe- 
necker, Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  Bossier  cong.,  by 
Harlan  M . Hoover,  Apr.  13,1974. 

Wratchford  — - Roth.  — Dwight  Wratchford, 
Oldfield,  W.  Va.  Church  of  the  Brethren,  and 
Barbara  Roth,  Tavistock,  Ont.,  Cassel  cong.. 
by  Earl  R.  Delp,  Apr.  20,  1974. 

Wyse  — • Hooley.. — Duane  Wvse,  Wauseon, 
Ohio,  and  Cecelia  Hooley,  Shipshewana,  Ind., 
Shore  cong.,  by  Dale  Wyse.  father  of  the  groom, 
and  Harvey  Chupp,  Apr.  6,  1974. 


obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  those  who  are  bereaved. 

* 

Byler,  Amanda  Ellen,  daughter  of  Eli  and 
Susannah  (Oswald)  Trover,  was- born  in  Holmes 
Co.,  Ohio,  Mar.  9,  1882;  died  at  the  Virginia 
Mennonite  Home,  Harrisoiiburg,  Va.,  Apr.  28. 
1974;  aged  92  y.  I m.  19  d.  On  Aug.  12, 
1908,  she  was  married  to  John  I.  Byler.  who 
preceded  her  in  death  on  Apr.  26,  1970. 
Surviving  are  6 sons  (J.  Harold,  John  T.,  S. 
Elmore,  James  E . David  O..  and  Robert  O'. 
Byler),  4 daughters  (Mrs.  James  Kutnow,  Sr., 
Mary  L.  Byler,  Mrs.  David  Palaci,  Sr.,  and  Mrs. 
Roy  D.  Roth),  25  grandchildren,  17  great-grand- 
children, and  one  sister  (Mrs.  S.  W.  Witmer). 
She  was  a member  of  the^  Prairie.  Street  Men- 
nonite Church.  Funeral  services  were  hold  at. 
the  Harrisonburg  Mennonite  Church  on  May  1, 
in  charge  of  Samuel  Janzen;  interment  in  the 
East  Nimishillen  Cemetery,  Canton,  Ohio. 

. Erb,  Catherine,  daughter  of  Henry  and 
Magdalen  (Herr)  Harnish,  was  born  in  Lancaster 
Co.,  Pa.,  May  1,  1893;  died  at  the  Mennonite 
Home,  Lancaster,  fa..  May  11,  1974;  aged  81  y. 
10  d.  On  July'  18/  1933,  she  was  married  to 
Elmer  Erb,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
one  brother  (Christ  H.)  and  4 sisters  (Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Bucher,  Anna  H.  Harnish,  Mary  — 
Mrs.  .Clyde  Root,  and’ Martha  H.  Harnish).  She 
was  a member  of  the  East  Chestnut  Street 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeud  services  were 
held  at  the  Mennonite  Home,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
May  14,  in  charge  of  James  M.  Shank  and  El- 
mer Hertzler;  interment  in  the  East  Petersburg 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Friedt,  Carl  C.,  son  of  David  and  Anna 
Pauline  (K^ckritz)  Friedt,  was  born  in  Medina 
Co.,  Ohio,  July  24,  1897;  died  at  the  Dunlap 
Hospital,  Orrville,  Ohio,  May  1 1,  1974;  aged  76  y. 
9 m.  17  d.  In  September  1917,  he  was  married 
to  Hettie  Brown,  who  preceded  him  in  death 
in  1970.  On  Aug.  8,  1971,  he. was  married  to 
Helen  Schoeppe  Miller,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  2 daughters  (Dorothy  — Mrs.  David 
Forrer  and  Ruth  — Mrs.  Cletus  Conrad),  4 step- 
daughters (Mrs.  Imogene  Cyphers,  Erma  Lou 
— Mrs.  Norman  Sommei*,  Mary  Louise  — Mrs 
Ellis  Zuercher,  and  Alice — Mrs.  Clayton 
Zuerchet),  11  grandchildren,  6 great-grand- 
cfiildren,  16  stepgrandchildren,  a step-great- 
grandchild,  2 sisters  (Ruth  Friedt  and  Mrs. 
Nettie  Hostetler),  and  one  brother  (Earl).  Two 
sons  preceded  him  in  death  — Mervin  in  1951 
and  Dale  in  1973.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Orrville  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  May  15,  in  charge  of  J. 
Lester  Graybill;  interment  in  the  Crown  .Hill 
Cemetery,  Orrville. 
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Gascho,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Yoder-Culp 

Fannie  (Yordy)  Yeackley,  was  botn  at  Milford,  Funeral  Home  on  Apr.  30,  in  charge  of  Sylves- 

Neb.,  Sept.  10,  1885;  died  at  the  Seward  Me-  ter  Haarer  and  Earley  Bontrager;  interment  in 

morial  Hospital,  Apr.  16,  1974;  aged.  88  y,  7m.  the  Benton  Cemetery. 

6 d.  On  Mar.  10,  1904,  she  was  married  to  Liechty,  Lois,  daughter  of  Jacob  and  Erma 
Leander  Eicher,  who  preceded  her  in  death  on  (Miller)  Erb,  was  born  near  Wellman,  Iowa, 

June‘25,  1931.  On  Oct.  13,  1935,  she  was  mar-  Dec.  15,  1920;  died  at  the  Fulton. County  Health, 

ried  to  Ben  Gascho,  who  died  On  Sept.  21,  Center,  Wauseon,  Ohio,  May  8,  1974;  aged  53  y.  . 

1963.  Surviving  are  6 children  (Roy,  Flony  4 m.  23  d.  On  Dec.  24,  1943,  she  was  married 

Roth,  Esther — Mrs.  Earl  Stutzman,  Stella—  ' to  Donald  Liechty,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
Mrs.  Albert  Roth,  Jessie — Mrs. . Max  Hobson,  are  her  parents,  4 children  (Mary  Helen — Mrs.  • 

and  Doris — Mrs.  John  Roth),  25  grandchildren  Terry  Nofziger,  Donald  George,  Rebecca  Faye 

* 58  great-grandchildren,  one 'great-great-grand-  —Mrs.  Eric  Rupp,  arid  John  Lowell),  3 grand- 
child, ,3  brothers  (Fred,  John,  and.  George  children,  2 sisters  (Shirley — Mrsi  Roman  Ginge- 

Yeackley),-  and  4 sisters  (Phobe  Zimmerman,  rich  and  Carley  June — Mrs.  Galen  Miller),  and 

Emma — Mrs..  Ed,  Roth,  Eva  Yeackley,  and  one  brother  (Lowell  D.  Erb).  She  was  a mem- 

Elsie— Mrs.  Aest  Stutzman).  Twq  grandchildren  ber  of  the  North  Clinton  Mennonite  Church, 

and  one  great-grandchild  preceded  her  in  death.  where  memorial  services  were  held  on  May 

Funeral' services  were  held  at  the  East  Fair-  11,  in  charge  of,  Oleri  Nofziger,  Ed  Frey,  and 

view  Mennonite  Church,  in  charge  of  Norman  Roy  Sauder;  interment  in  the  Pettisville 

Beckler,  Oliver  Roth,  and  Sterling  Stauffer;  Cemetery. 

interment  in  the  church  cemetery.  Martin,  Aden  B.,  son  of  Isaiah  and  Lydia 

Hertzler,  Anna,  daughter  of  David  S and.  (Brox)  Martin,  was  born  in  Wellesley  Twp., 

Barbara  (Diller)  Weaver,  was  born  in  Neck  City,'  Ont.,  Ncrv.  11,  1932;  died  in  Wallace  Twp., 

Mo.,  Nov,  27,  1892;  died  at  Phoenix,  /friz.,  May  Ont.,  Mar.  12,  1974;.  aged  41  y.  4 m.  1 d.  On 

4,  1974;  aged  81  y.  J5  m.  7 d.  On  Apr.  20,  Sept.  22,  1955,  he  was  married  to  Mildred 

1924,  she  was  married  to  Silas  H.  Hertzler,  who  Steckle,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  his 

survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 daughters  parents,  4 children  (Carol,  Keith,  Keviri,  and 

(Mary  Elizabeth — Mrs.  Robert  Hostetler,  Ruth'  Delphine),  2 brothers j(Roy  and  Howard),  and  2 
Charlotte — Mrs.  Ellis  -Croyle,  and  Joanne—  sisters  (Eileen  — Mrs.  ^larence  Heintz,  and 

Mrs.  Jere  DeVilbiss),  one  son  (John),  j 1 grand-  Ida — Mrs.  Aden  Brubacher).  He  was  a member 

children,  one  brother  (Martin  L.),  and  one  sister  of  the  Moorefield  Mennonite  Church,  where 

(Frances  — Mrs.  Ernest  Grimm).  She  was  a mem-  funeral  services  were  held  on  Mar.  14,  in  charge 

ber  of  the  College  Mennonite  Church,  where  of  Alfred  Polzin.  and,  Elvin  Burkholder;  inter-  - 

funeral  services  were  held  on  May  9,  in  charge  men t in  Bethesda  Cemetery, 

of  Ellis  Croyle  and  John  H.  Mosemann;  inter-  Miller,  Lyle,  son  of  Floyd  and.Anna  Barbara 

ment  in  the  Violett  Cemetery.  (King)  Miller,  was  born  in  Lagrange  Co.,  Ind., 

Kauffman,  Elma  A.,  daughter  of  Morrison  Sept.  20,  1962;  died  m an  automobile  accident 
and"  Jennie  Harris,  was  born  in  Des  Moines,  in  Lagrange  Co.,  Ind.,'  Apr.  25,  1974;  aged  11  y. 

Iowa,  Apr.  11,  1894;  died  of  heart  failure  at  the  7 m.  5 d.  Surviving  are’his-  parents,  2 brothers- 

Goshen  General  Hospital,  Goshen,  Ind,,  Apr.  26,  (Stanley  and  Dennis),  one  sister  (Sharon), 

1974;  aged  80  y.  15  d.  She  was  married  to  grandfather  (Eli  Miller),  and  grandmother  (Mrs. 

William  R.  Kauffman,’  who  preceded  her  in  Sadie  King).  He  was  a member  of  the  Maple 

death  on  Feb.  8,  1952.  Surviving  are  5 sons  ■ • Grove  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
(Marvin,  Le  Roy,  Floyd,  Melvin  Dean,  and  Frank),  vices  were  held- on  Apr.  28,  in  charge  of  Joe 

4 daughters  (Elsie — Mrs.  Lester  Zook,  Hazel  J.  Swartz;- interment, in  the  Maple  Grove  Ceme- 

— Mrs.  Payson  Hostetler,  Iva — Mrs.  Howard  , tery,  Topeka,  Ind. 

Merrifield,  and  Lois  Bontrager),  39  grandchil-  Rediger,  Cora,  daughter  of  Daniel  R and 

dren,  66  great-grandchildren,  one  great-great-  Mattie  (Stutzman^Eicher,  was  born  near  Milford, 

grandchild,  2 sisters,  and  one  brother.  She  was  Neb.,  June  11,  1888,"  died  at  Seward  Memorial 

a member  of  the  Forks  Mennonite  Church.  Hospital,  May  3,  1974;  aged  85  y.  ,10  m.  22  d. 
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On  Apr.  4,  1907,  she  wgs  married  to  Joe  A. 
Rediger,  who  preceded  her  in  death  on  Jan.  14, 
1964.  Surviving  are  3 children  (Nelson,  01etha! 
Hulen,  and  Debloma  Sies),  6 grandchildren,  10 
great-grandchildren,  3 brothers,  and  one  sister. 
She  was  preceded  in  death  by  , 2 brothers 
JLeander  and  Henry)  and  one  sister  (Sophia). 
She  „was  a member  of  the  East  Fairyiew  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  May- 6,  . in  charge  pf  Norman  Beckler  and 
Milton  Troyer;  interment  in  the  church  ceme- 
tery. 

Schlosser,  Edna  C.,  was  born  ori  Nov.  3, 
1892;  died  at  the  Souderton  (Pa.)  Mennonite 
Home  on  Apr.  7,  1974;  aged  81  y.  5 m.  4 d. 
She  is  survived  by  4 sons,  3 daughters,  41 
grandchildren,  and  34  great-grandchildren.  One 
daughter  preceded  her  in  death.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Towamencin- Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Souderton 
Mennonite  Home,  in  charge  of  Wayne  Kratz 
and  John  L.4  Freed;' interment  in  the  Towamen- 
cin Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Shenk,  Mary  Catherine,  daughter  of' 
Abram  P.  and  Fannie  (Coffman)  Shenk,  was 
born  near  Dayton,  Va.,  Aug..  28,  1896;.  died  at 
Newport  News,  Va.,  Apr.  TO,  1974;  aged  77 -y. 

7 in.  13  d.  Surviving  are  2 brothers ' (Coff- 
man and  Henry),  one  sister  (Mrs.  Mabel  Brunk),  ■ 
2 half  brothers  (Ezra  and  George),  and  2 half 
sisters  (Mrs.  Martha  Palmer  and  Lydia  P.).' 
She  was  a member  of  the  'Lindale  Mennonite 
Church.  F uneral  services  were  held  at  the  War- 
wick River  Church,  in  charge  of. Truman  H. 
Bnlnk  and  Moses  Slabaugh;  interment  in  the 
church  cemetery. 

Snider,  Alvin  B.,  son  of  Samuel  and  Magda- 
lina (Brubacher)  Snider,  was  born  at  Waterloo, 
Ont.,  Sept.  2,  1878;  died  at  Cambridge,  Ont., 
Apr.  28,  1974;  aged  95  y.  7 m.  26  d.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Erb  Street  Mennonite  Church, 
where. funeral  services  were  held  on  Apr.  30, 
in  charge  of  Galen  Johns;  interment  in  the  Erb 
Street  Cemetery. 

Troyer,  Neal  M.,  son  of  Mose  and  Edna 
(Yoder)  .Troyer,  was  born  in  Ford  City",  Feb.  14, 
1915;  died  at  the  Goshen  General  Hospital, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  May  .11;  1974;  aged  59.  y.  2 m. 
27  d.  On  Oct.  10,  1935,  he  was  married  to  Ida 
Detweiler,  who  survives.  A (So  surviving  are  7 
sons  (Freeman,  Mose,  Rudy,  Neal  Jr.,  Andrew, 
Larry,  and  William),  6 daughters  (Edna  — Mrs. 
Alva  Yoder,,  Alma  — Mrs,  Don  Eichelberger, 
Lydia  — Mrs.  John  Mitchell,  Susie  — Mrs. 
Holly  Arnold,  Ida  — Mrs.  Dale  Shetler,  , and 
Wilma  — Mrs.  Dennis  Saurider),  31  grandchil- 
dren, 5 sisters,  and  5 brothers.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of-  the  .Forks  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  May  13,  in  charge 
of  Sylvester  Haarer  and  Alva  Yoder;  interment 
in  Hawpatch  Cemetery. 


Cover  and  p.  461  by  Paul  Schrock;  p.  471  (center) 
Christine  Siemens  tautt. 


calendar 

Northwest  Conference  annual  sessions  „at  Birch  Bay 
Camp,  Cooking  Lake,  Alta.Julv  12-14. 

South  Central  Mennonite  Conference,  Hydro,  Okla., 
July  19-21. 

Region  I Meeting,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Jul/23-26. 

Virginia  Conference,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  July  25-28. 

Regiotn  1 1 1 Convention,  M ilf  ord,  Neb.  .July  26-28. 

Region  II  Meeting, -Southeast  Idaho,  Aug.  2-4. 
Iowa-Nebraska  District  Conference  at  First  Mennonite  * 
' Church,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  Aug.  6-8. 

Region  IV  Meeting,  Elida,  Ohio,  Aug.  16,  17. 
dale.  Pa.  Aug.  8-10, 

Region  V Meting,  Elida,  Ohio,  Aug.  16,  17.  • 

Centennial  Mennonite  Festival,  Wichita,’  Kan.,  Oct. 

11-13.  . , . 

Assembly  75, Jn  Central  Illinois,  Aug.  5-1*0,  1975. 
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items  and  comments 


AIM  Warns  Tourists  * ( 

A statement  issued  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,, 
by  the  American  Indian  Movement  (AIM)  • 
declares  that*  the  group  considers  the 
state  of  South  Dakota  to  be  “a  zone  of 
war,”  and  warns  that  tourists’  automo- 
biles will  be  subject  to  seizure  by  In-  • 
dians. 

Russell  Means,  the  Sioux  Indian  who 
is  a national  coordinator  for  AIM,  said  a 
boycott  of  South  Dakota’s  tourist  industry 
was  authorized  by  the  group’s  leaders 
because  of  the  clubbing  of  Indians  by 
police  in  a Sioux  Falls’  courtroom  on 
Apr.  30.  .. . 

In  its  boycott' statement,  AIM  announced 
that  “all  Indian  people  who  contemplafe 
traveling  to  or  through  South  Dakota  ^are 
urged  to  carry  gas  masks,  first-aid  kits, 
and  self-defense  equipment.  All  non- 
Indians  who  are  now  planning  their 
vacations  to. visit  Wounded  Knee,  Mount 
Rushmore,.  Black  Hills,  or  Richard  Wilson 
are  how  advised  that,  all  Indian  hospitals 
w.ill  not  accept  white  .settlers  for  medical 
treatment.” 


African  Minister  in  Canada 

A Protestant  minister  from  Africa,  as- 
signed to  missionary  work  in.  Canada,  has 
expressed  surprise  that  a country 
“which  has  been  so  industrious  in  send- 
ing missionaries  abroad”  does  not  show 
more  signs  of  Christian  influence  at  home. 

“I  expected  to  see  more  going-to- 
’ church,  Jor  example,”  said' Rev.  Elijah  K. 
Lumbama  of  Zambia,  “but  churchgoing 
doesn’t  seem  to  be  all  that  popular  [in 
Canada].”  The  41-year-old  cleric,  a 
“missionary-at-large,  from  . the  Third . 
World,”  who  will  serve  for  three  years 
as  interim  minister  ■ of  Olivet  United 
Church  here,  also  said  he  .had  found  a lack 
of  desire  among  the  Canadian  Christians 
he  had  met  “to  meet  for  Bible  study  and 
prayer”  and  "very  little  evangelism.” 

Mr.  Lumbama,  accompanied  by  his 
Wife,  Elizabeth,  and  three  of  their'  six, 
■children,  came  to.  Canada  as  a result  of  a 
joint  decision  of  the  United  Church  of 
Zambia  and  the  United  Church  of  Cana- 
da. 


Priest  Draws  a Crowd  and  a Ban 

A Russian  Orthodox  priest,  in  Moscow 
has  been  ordered  to  stop  a series  of  Sat- 
urday night  sessions  in  which  he  ques- 
tioned many  aspects  of  Soviet  life,  accord- 


ing to  U.S.  reporters  in  Moscow’. 

Both  . The  New  York  Times  and  the 
Washington  Post  reported  in  separate 
dispatches  (on  May  9)  that  Father  Dmitri 
Dudko  told  1,000  people  who  gathered 
for  the  10th  “discussion”  of  public  issues, 
that  a question-and-answer  period  could 
not  be  held  following  the  sermon. 

. Hundreds  of  believers  and  nonbelievers 
have  attended  the  sessions;  where  Father 
Dmitri  spoke  out  against  religious  and 
social  policies  of  the  state. 

“Our  state  has  taken  away  belief  in 
resurrection  of  the  dead,”  he.  said-  in 
one  discussion,  and  we  have  seen  a con- 
sequent growth  in  crime  and  immorality 
because  people1  have  been  taught  to  live 
only  for  today.” 

Before  his  exile.  The  Times  said, 
novelist  Alexander  Solzhenitsyn  some- 
times attended  Father  Dmitri’s  sermons. 
Question-and-answer  periods,  after  ser- 
mons, were  started  last  December. 


Bible  Distribution  in  Eastern  Europe 

More  than  690,000  Bibles  and  New 
Testaments  were  distributed  in  Eastern 
European,  communist  countries  in  1973. 
The  figure  is  9 percent  higher  than  the 
previous  year.  Of  the  total,  316,187 
copies'  of  the  Scripture  were  placed  in. 
East  Germany,  151,490  in  Poland,  42,064 
in  . Yugoslavia,  3,117‘  in  Czechoslovakia, 
and  a total  of  180,951  in  Bulgaria, 
Rumania,  Hungary,  and"  the  Soviet  Union. 

Figures  were  compiled  through  the 
United  Bible  Societies,  an  international 
organization,,  and  issued  here  in  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  American  Bible 
Society. 

Albania  is  the  only  socialist  or  com- 
munist' nation -in  Eastern  Europe  where 
the  Bible  is  strictly  prohibited. 


Hundreds  Arrested  in  South  Korea 

Hundreds  of  South  Korean  students, 
Christian  clergy  and  laity,  and  civic  lead- 
ers have  been  arrested  in  a government 
crackdown  on  political,  dissent,  the 
Washington  Post  reported. 

A May  7 dispatch  from  reporter  Don 
Oberdorfer  in  Seoul  said  that  many  more 
arrests  of  Christians  were  made  than 
had  been  known  to  American  church 
grqups  concerned  about  the  South  Korean 
situation. 

" The  sentencing  of  five  Protestant 
clergymen  .to  long  prison  terms  (for  ask- 


ing restoration  of  democratic  government 
tn  South'  Korea)  led  to  vigorous  protests 
from  the  North  American  section  of  World 
Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches  and  the 
United  Methodist  Board  of  Global 
Ministries.  Those  sentenced  were  Presby- 
terian and  Me.thodist  ministers. 

Mr.  Oberdorfer  said  “many  hundreds” 
• of  persons  including  Christian  clergy  and 
lay  persons  have  been  “hustled  off  to 
jails,  interrogation  centers,  or  prisons  for 
political  reasons.” 


Divided  on  Amnesty  . ... 

The  latest  Gallup  survey  - reveals  that 
58  percent  of  the  American  public  op- 
poses-* unconditional  amnesty  for  young 
men  who  left  the  country  to  avoid  being 
drafted  during  the  Indochina  War. 

In  1973,  67  percent  opposed 'uncondi- 
tional amnesty.  In  1972,  60  percent  were 
opposed:  The  latest  survey  shows  that 
34  percent  of  Americans  favor  uncondi- 
tional amnesty,  compared  with  29  percent 
who  did  so  in  1973  and  36  percent  ip 
1972. 

■ Among  those  who  opposed  unconditional 
amnesty  in  the  last  survey,  more  than. 
80  percent  thought  a period  of  time  in 
the  military  or  nonmilitary  should  be  the 
price.of  returning  to  the  U.S. 


Evangelization  Congress  in  Spain 

’ An  Iberian  Congress  on  Evangeliza- ' 
tion  is  planned  in  Madrid,  Spain,  June 
4-8,  .1974.  About  1,000  participants, 
representing  some  35,000  evangelical 
Believers  in  the  country,  are  expected 
for  “the  first  Protestant  activity  of  these 
proportions  ever  to  be  attempted  in 
Spain.” 


Britain,  World’s  Toughest  Mission 

Britain  presents  the  toughest  area  of 
mission  because  of  "its  atmosphere  of 
post-Christian  society,”  Colin  Morris, 
general  secretary  of  the  Methodist  Mis- 
sionary Society,  told  a rally  of  1,500  in 
Liverpool’s  Philharmonic  Hall.-  “The 
West  is  the  most  intractable  mission  area 
in  the  world,  compared  with’  all  other 
continents,”  he  said.  “It  is  infinitely 
more  difficult  to  confront  a post-Chris- 
tian society  than  a pre-Christian  one.” 
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Filling  the  Breach 


The  pebple  of  Lumsden,  Saskatchewan,  stared  down  the 
raging  Qu’Appelle  River  in  a tense  showdown  this  spring. 
The  turbulent  river,  . fed  by  quick-melting  record  snows, 
threatened  to  sweep  away  the  small  prairie  town.  But  the 
townspeople,  working  furiously  around  the  clock,  threw 
up  fifteen-foot  high  dikes  along  a three-mile  front.  The 
river  was  contained.  Engineers  didn’t  think  it  was  possible, 
but  the  residents  of  Lumsden  and  volunteers  from  neigh- 
boring .communities  tamed  the  wildly  churning  streafn. 

A large  portion  of  the  crew  which  accomplished  the 
courageous  feat  were  teenagers  from  the.high  schools. 

I make  thjs  point  because  news  about  the  young  people’s 
brave  participation  came  shortly  after  J had  heard  an- 
other tirade  about  “today’s  irresponsible,  lazy  youth.” 


The  yopng-  people’s  involvement  at  Lumsden  wasn’t 
an  unusual  occurrence.  An  article  in  my  files  about  the 
1972  disaster  relief  operation  in  Pennsylvania  after  Hurri- 
cane Agnes  carried  this  headline:  “When  the  levee  broke 
in  Wilkes-Barre  . . . the  kids  were  among  the  last  to 
leave.”  Young  people’s  contributions  in  Rapid  City, 
South  Dakota,  and  elsewhere  were  equally  impressive. 

When  young  persons  do  some  of  their  thoughtless  and 
immature  things,  it  may  be  good  for  all  of  us  to  remember 
the  ways  in  which  they  often  fill  the  breach  when  the  go- 
ing really  gets  tough.  We  do  well  not  to  despise  our  young 
people.  Words  of  praise  and  encouragement,  in  fact,  could 
pass  our  lips  much  more  frequently  than  they  do.  — Larry 
Kehler 


Deciding  What  to  Do 


The  local  Christian  church  is  an  institution  probably 
unique  to  the  Christian-  faith.  The  Jewish  synagogue  is  in 
many  ways  similar  and  it  is  probably  from  this  model  that 
the  congregation  came.  For  the  Christian  church  was  born 
from  Judaism.  Other  religions  have  their  places  of  wor- 
ship and  no  doubt  their  groups  for  discernment.  But  I was 
impressed  once  by  an  article  from  a journalist  who  visited 
India.' Hindu  worship,  he  wrote,  was  an  individual  matter, 
not  in  congregations  as  Christians  do. 

This  special  issue  provides  material  to  help  us  think 
about  . how  congregations  make  decisions  — and  how 
this  may  be  improved.  For  the  Hindu,  if  my  source  is  true, 
this  is  not  an  issue  since  he  has  no  need  to  work  with 
fellow  worshipers.  Each  does  his  own. 

In  addition  to  the  influence  of  the  synagogue,  the  New 
Testament  model  of  the  .church  is  drawn  from  political 
.life,  a group  called  together  for  a specific  task.  The 
urgency  of  the  church’s  bask  is  described  by  Leland 
Harder  in  the  first  article  in  this  issue.  The  church  in 
each  generation  is  called  to  discern  what  the  Lord  would 
have  done,  organize  to  get  on  with  the  work,  and  hold. 


each  other  accountable  for  doing  it. 

All  authority,  said  Jesus,  has  been  given  to  Him.  He 
has  delegated  to  the  church  the  task  of  carrying  on 
the  mission  which  He  began.  But  the  mission  cannot  be 
carried  on  unless  Christians  decide  to  do  so.  Failure  to 
. decide  is  itself  a decision  to  default. 

For  the  church  to  function,  it  is  generally  assumed  that 
some  organization  is  needed.  People  fear  organization,  for 
it  may  become  rusty  and  outmoded  and  thus,  hinder  free- 
dom to  try  new  methods  or  venture  into  new  fields. 

But  in  fact,  says  Harder,  individualism  is  a much  greater 
problem  to  the  church  tha'n  institutionalism.  People  who 
will  not  work  with  others  frustrate,  the  purpose  .of  the 
church.  A lot  of  good  things  are  accomplished  by  persons 
who  work  alone.  But  the  authority  to  do  the  work  of 
Christ  is  conveyed  when  the  Spirit  of  Christ  has  spoken  to 
an  assembly  of  those  who  love  Him  and  wish  to  do  His 
will.  The  assembly  need  not  be  large,  but  there  is  need  for 
the  discernment,  encouragement,  and  discipline  of  more  than 
one  for  the  will  of  the  Lord  to  be  adequately  known.  — 
Daniel  Hertzler  , ♦ 
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Through  the  Mist 

by  J.  Paul  Sauder 


He  is  our  son,  this  one  whose  worn-out  clay 
We  gave  that  day  unto  our  mother-earth 
Whence  we  all  spring;  in  which  we  shall  return. 
Disease,  fell  enemy,  had  snatched  him  off 
The  while  our  son  had  fought  a valiant  fight 
To  stave  off  death’s  pale  charger  and  the  scythe 
Which  cuts  men  down,  sometimes  in  bloom  of 
life. 


Now  if  my  heart  would  wallow  in  its  doubts 
I’d  venture  now  that  we  had  prayed  in  vain; 
That  heaven  were  all  brass  and  did  not  hear 
The  solemn  pleadings  that  went  up  those  days 
And  nights  in  states  where  son  was  known  and 
loved. 

But  I am  not  a doubter;  I know  well 
God’  s answers  to  our  prayers  are  multiple. 


Dedicated  to  all  grandfathers  who  stand,  or  are  yet  to  stand 
by  the  grave  of  a son. 


My  threescore  years  and  ten  and  somewhat 
more 

Have  taught  me  that  sometimes  God  an- 
swers  Yes, 

And  then  we  get  our  askings  and  we  smile. 

Sometimes  our  God  who  knows  ahead  of  time 
Sees  fit  to  dish  out  in  reply  a final  “No.” 

And  then,  if  we  are  wise,  we  shall  not  pout 
But  take  it  that  this  is  the  best  for  all. 

Sometimes  it  seems  God  answers,  “Wait  a while, 
The  fruit’s  not  ripe  for  plucking.  Stand  you  by 
Expectant,  till  my  fruit  shall  be  dead  ripe.” 

Here  too  we  thankfully  await  His  gift. 

Now  God’s  fourth  answer  feeds  both  doubts 
and  fears 

If  we  do  not  perceive  our  God’s  intent 
When  He,  through  circumstance,  says  plain  as 
day, 

“I  have  another  plan,  but  it  will  hurt.” 

Our  Father  knows  full  well  that  aching  void 
This  father  had  by  graveside  when  we  cast 
Earth  unto  earth  — requested  symbolism. 

There  too  I spied  and  plucked  some  buttercups. 
The  psalmists  long  ago  had  said  that  man 
Is  like  the  blooming  flower  of  the  field, 

Enduring  for  a time,  yet  soon  cut  down. 

These  florets  too  I cast  into  the  grave, 

For  yellow  was  his  favorite  flower  hue, 

So  with  the  interred  clay  went  buttercups. 

Someone  who  wrote  about  that  day  proclaimed 
That  it  was  truly  “graduation  day” 

For  our  loved  son.  She  helped  to  sing  that  day 
Some  songs  he  loved  and  had  with  care  picked 
out. 


j,  Paul  Saucier  is  a retired  minister  living  at  Landis  Homes,  Lititz,  Pa. 
The  poem  was  written  following  the  death  of  his  son  William  of  cancer 
at  the  age  of  41.  William  was  a news  reporter  from  Richmond,  Va. 


“Sing  it  with  vigor,”  he  had  written  down 
On  paper,  for  he  knew  some  time  before 
That  he  was  going  soon,  so  he  arranged 
That  we  should  celebrate,  glimpse  through  our 
tears 

Our  Christian  faith,  the  while  we  sorrowed 
much 

About  the  parting  from  the  one  we  love. 

So  now  we  do  not  raise  the  question  “Why?” 
But  rather  “What?”  What  do  we  with  the  time 
Still  granted  unto  us,  survivors  all 
For  only  briefish  years?  We  sorrow  not 
As  do  some  idle  souls  who  only  wait 
Until  death’s  hungry  maw  engulf  them  too. 
We  fain  would  work  in  waiting  days 
For  there  are  always  folks  to  “stand  strong 
with,” 

To  “comfort,”  in  the  ancient  Latin  sense. 

So  come,  companion  sorrowers  of  mine, 
Come,  stand  we  strong  together  in  grief  s 
hour. 

By  loved  one’s  grave  we  shall  renew  our 
pledge 

To  be  of  service  to  our  fellowman. 

Take  up  the  slackened  rope  that  so  soon  fell 
In  early  prime  of  life  from  lifeless  hand. 

So  shall  we  find  the  answer  to  our  “What?” 

In  daily  chance  to  do  the  will  of  Him 
Who  called  our  loved  one  from  our  side,  the 
while 

We  make  our  pilgrim  way  through  days 
That  stretch  a not  so  longish  length  ahead. 

We  can  but  dimly  glimpse  Reunion  Day 
When  we  shall  cast  earth-stuff  aside  at  last; 
Shall  have  the  best  and  finally  be  known 
As  we  are  known  to  God,  engulfed  in  love 
With  ne’er  a forfeit  nor  a tearstained  loss. 

Oh,  what  a day  on  that  not-distant  shore 
When  “we  shall  meet  again,  converse  some 
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Children  in  the  Church 

by  Lloy  A.  Kniss 


Christ  s death  covers  everyone  and  so  infants  and  young 
children  are  just  as  truly  saved  as  anyone  older  who 
has  repented,  confessed  faith  in  Christ,  and  yielded  his  life 
to  God.  In  God  s sight  I believe  an  infant  is  as  precious  as 
that  of  a matured  saint.  I find  nothing  in  the  Scriptures 
that  would  indicate  that  God  makes  a difference. 

Some  of  our  congregations,  and  some  other  denominations 
regularly  hold  child  or  infant  dedication  services  for  little 
children.  It  seems  the  practice  of  infant  dedication  first 
began  in  the  Protestant  churches  as  an  alternative  to  in- 
fant baptism  which  some  Protestants  and  all  Catholics 
practice.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  desire  to 
have  our  children  dedicated  in  a public  service  must 
indicate  to  some  people  that  we  feel  somewhat  inferior 
or  guilty  because  of  not  having  our  infants  baptized  and 
so  we  use  the  alternative  to  ease  our  consciences.  I am 


Lloy  A.  Kniss  is  a retired  bishop  living  at  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


sure  that  this  is  not  the  motive  in  most  cases.  I rather 
think  it  is  motivated  by  a genuine  desire  to  do  the  best 
for  our  children  whom  we  love. 

I believe,  however,  the  practice  of  infant  dedication 
may  leave  some  things  to  be  desired,  and  so  could  well 
be  reviewed  or  evaluated.  I have  come  to  the  conviction 
that  we  ought  to  do  more  for  the  children  of  our  con- 
gregations  than  we  are  doing.  There  could  be  something 
that  would  be  better  than  child  dedication. 

Of  course  we  in  our  denomination  know  that  infant 
baptism  is  a violation  of  New  Testament  principles,  and  so 
it  is  wrong  and  of  no  value.  Because  water  baptism,  as 
taught  by  Jesus,  is  to  be  administered  following  personal 
decision,  confession,  and  saving  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
one  who  is  baptized,  infant  baptism  is  not  valid. 

Why  Count  Only  the  Baptized?  Each  individual  child 
ought  to  be  recognized  by  us  as  a real  part  of  our  con- 
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gregation.  When  we  count  our  membership  and  write  up 
our  reports  or  statistics  we  count  only  the  baptized  mem- 
bers. This  is  of  course  the  conventional  way  of  counting 
membership.  But  this  leaves  out  the  small  children,  and 
every  normal  congregation  includes  more  real  persons  than 
only  the  baptized  members.  There  may  be  100 
baptized  members  in  our  congregation  and  25  young  chil- 
dren. The  pastor  and  all  the  other  members  of  our  con- 
gregation are  responsible  to  recognize,  care  for,  and 
respect,  not  100  persons  but  125! 

Yes,  when  these  little  ones  become  teens,  whether  they 
are  . baptized  or  not  we  suddenly  begin  to  notice  them 
and  we  almost  idolize  youth.  We  now  suddenly  begin  to 
say,  “They  are  persons  too.”  We  say,  “We  must  listen  to 
what  they  have  to  say.”  We  try  to  keep  them  interested 
by  using  them  and  by  providing  various  activities  for 
them  — that  is,  those  who  still  come  to  church.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  if  we  as  a Mennonite  brotherhood  had  recognized 
our  small  babies  and  young  children  as  we  should  have, 
we  would  have  fewer  young  people  who  tramp  on  their 
parents’  hearts  and  who  never  tramp  on  the  carpet  in  the 
church?  If  we  look  around  a little,  we  will  find  the  num- 
ber of  one-year  olds,  eighteen  years  ago  was  considerably 
larger  than  the  number  of  19-year-olds  we  now  have;  un- 
less we  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  gather  in  some 
young  people  who  were  not  our  own  babies. 

There  may  be  a valid  question  raised  as  to  the  right- 
ness of  one  human  being  dedicating  another  human  being, 
even  taking  advantage  of  a young  child’s  inability  to 
either  object  or  agree.  Would  we  dedicate  a teenager? 
We  dedicate  ourselves,  our  possessions,  our  time,  or  our 
efforts  for  the  Lord’s  service.  A child  is  not  merely  a par- 
ents’ precious  possession.  A child  is  also  a person. 

While  we  do  not  believe  in  infant  baptism  because  the 
child  himself  did  not  consciously  confess  faith,  we  now 
dedicate  the  same  infant  to  God.  This  may  sound  more 
severe  than  I mean  it  because  I do  believe  that  a child 
dedication  service  is  as  a rule  in  reality  a parent  dedi- 
cation. I do  believe  parents  in  their  hearts,  at  the  time  of 
a child  dedication  service,  really  are  dedicating  themselves 
to  properly  rear  the  child. 

In  a child  dedication  service  the  parents  carry  their 
child  to  the  front  of  the  church,  and  the  pastor  offers  a 
prayer  in  behalf  of  the  child  and  the  parents.  The  con- 
gregation may  easily  be  mere  spectators.  I believe 
Christ  would  be  honored  and  the  church  strengthened  if 
every  new  baby  that  is  born  to  members  of  our  congrega- 
tion would  be  brought  to  the  church  and  carried  up  front 
and  held  by  a parent  while  the  pastor  announces  that 
now  here  is  a new  life  added  to  our  congregation  as  a 
gift  from  God  and  it  involves  an  added  responsibility 
toward  this  child,  and  the  congregation  could  be  then 
admonished  to  accept  this  new  baby  as  part  of  its  respon- 
sibility, to  be  concerned  for,  respect,  love,  and  influence 
for  good.  Then  he  should  lead  the  congregation  in  a dedi- 
cation prayer. 


What  I now  plead  for  is  more  than  a one-time  dedica- 
tion service  leaving  it  to  the  parents  alone  to  care  for  the 
child.  Neither  do  I think  that  something  like  a cradle  roll 
hanging  on  the  wall  is  enough.  (I  think  the  pastor  should 
have  a complete  record  of  all  the  children  in  the  con- 
gregation.) 

Thanksgiving  for  Another  Gift.  When  a new  baby  is 
presented  before  the  congregation,  the  pastor  should  make 
this  a special  part  of  the  service,  before  or  after  the  ser- 
mon, and  let  it  be  a thanskgiving  occasion  for  another  gift 
of  God  to  the  congregation;  and  a sincere  meaningful  ser- 
vice for  the  self-dedication  of  every  member  of  the  church 
together  as  one  body  to  really  care  about  our  children. 

This  kind  of  service  would  occur  as  often  as  one  or 
more  new  babies  are  brought  to  the  church,  which  would 
keep  the  church  conscious  of  the  precious  new  lives  God 
keeps  giving  to  the  church.  Also,  each  time  the  church 
would  reaffirm  its  dedication  to  the  care  of  the  children 
in  the  church. 

At  each  dedication  service  the  pastor  should  announce 
that  this  last  addition  to  the  congregation  now  makes  a 
total  of children  in  our  group. 

The  youth  of  the  congregation  would  be  reminded  of  the 
time  when  they  in  their  turn  were  carried  into  the  church 
for  a thanksgiving  and  dedication  service,  and  know  that 
they  were  counted  too.  They  could  then  also  with  all  the 
other  adults  dedicate  themselves  again  for  the  service  of 
God  and  to  be  concerned  for  the  young  children. 

Such  a service  could  have  a very  wholesome  effect  on 
a congregation.  ^ 
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Why  I Do  Not  Drink 

by  Russell  Krabill 


People  occasionally  ask:  “What's  wrong  with  drink- 
ing? Didn’t  Jesus  turn  the  water  into  wine?  The  Bible 
doesn’t  teach  total  abstinence.  Aren’t  you  being  legalistic 
to  take  a ‘touch  not,  handle  not’  position?” 

I think  not.  I am'  not  a total  abstainer  because  I think 
it  makes  me  a more  holy  person.  I am  not  an  ascetic.  I 
don  t think  I am  a legalist.  There  are  several  reasons, 
however,  why  I do  not  drink. 

1.  I do  not  need  it  for  food.  There  are  calories  in 
strong  drink,  but  no  food  value.  Heavy  drinkers  often 
suffer  from  malnutrition. 

2.  I am  a steward  of  my  money.  I do  not  believe  the 
Lord  approves  of  my  spending  money  “for  that  which 
is  not  bread.  I will  need  to  give  an  account  of  my 
stewardship. 

3.  I do  not  want  to  become  an  alcoholic.  Because  of 

biochemical  imbalance  or  unknown  hereditary  factors  I 
may  be  a potential  alcoholic.  Time  magazine  quotes 
Marty  Mann  as  follows:  There  have  been  people  I call 

‘instant  alcoholics’  who  are  in  trouble  the  minute  they 
drink.  The  Bible  condemns  drunkenness.  1 Corinthians 
6:10.  If  I never  start  to  drink,  I will  never  be  an  alco- 
holic. 

4.  I want  to  maintain  my  health.  Next  to  heart 
disease  and  cancer,  alcoholism  is  the  country’s  biggest 
health  problem.  Heavy  drinkers  often  have  liver,  heart, 
and  digestive  trouble. 

5.  I want  to  have  a clear  mind.  Heavy  and  long- 
term drinking  cuts  down  on  learning  ability  and  even 


Russell  Krabill  is  pastor  of  the  Prairie  Street  Mennonite  Church,  Elkhart 
Ind. 


destroys  brain  cells.  I can’t  afford  to  do  anything  to  dull 
my  mental  capacity.  God  wants  to  use  my  mind. 

6.  I drive  an  automobile.  Almost  half  the  automobile 
deaths  and  accidents  in  the  United  States  each  year  hap- 
pen because  those  involved  are  “under  the  influence.” 
People  killed  with  an  automobile  are  just  as  dead  as  those 
who  are  killed  with  a gun. 

7.  I want  to  be  a Christian  example.  If  I drink  some- 
one might  think  it  is  all  right  for  him  to  start.  Children 
follow  the  example  of  their  parents.  The  immature  follow 
the  example  of  the  more  mature.  “It  is  good  neither  to 
eat  flesh,  nor  to  drink  wine,  nor  any  thing  whereby  thy 
brother  stumbleth,  or  is  offended,  or  is  made  weak”  (Rom. 
14:21). 

8.  I love  my  family.  I was  recently  talking  to  a tavern 
operator  who  said,  “There  is  a definite  pattern.  The  first 
six  months  the  wife  calls  regularly  to  see  if  her  husband 
is  in  the  tavern.  Then  there  is  a period  of  silence.  The 
next  thing  you  see  is  a notice  in  the  paper  that  she  has 
sued  him  for  divorce.” 

9.  I do  not  want  to  support  a bad  institution.  I am 

uncomfortable  about  supporting  an  institution  such  as  the 
modern  liquor  business  which  is  the  cause  of  so  much 
violence,  murder,  crime,  and  wickedness.  If  I bought 
whiskey  and  beer,  I d feel  as  though  I were  giving  my 
vote  to  propagate  an  evil  institution. 

10.  I look  to  the  Lord  for  strength.  A person  needs 

external  support.  I have  found  the  Lord  a very  present 
help  in  trouble.  Some  depend  on  alcohol  in  a time  of  crisis. 
A few  weeks  ago  one  of  my  drinking  friends  lost  his  job. 
Sure  enough,  when  I called  during  the  day,  his 
wife  reported  that  he  was  in  bed  “sleeping.”  ^0 
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Love  Is  Beautiful! 


by  Nelson  W.  Martin 


Love  and  sex  are  alive  and  well  today!  Everywhere  we 
see  evidence  of  their  influence.  God  has  created  our  sex 
urge  as  one  of  the  strongest  of  human  instincts,  yet  it  is 
beautiful,  for  real  love  can  bring  countless  blessings  to 
lives. 

Love  and  sex  can  also  be  abused.  Magazine  stands 
are  full  of  perverted  sexual  materials.  Theaters  in  many 
cities  are  having  sellout  crowds  to  see  pornographic  movies. 
An  advertising  executive  has  quoted,  “Sex  appeal  is  the 
basis  for  almost  all  advertising.”  We  are  daily  surrounded 
by  all  sorts  of  sexual  stimulants. 

Many  lives  have  been  ruined  by  the  wrong  use  of  sex. 
A life  of  adultery  has  nothing  pretty  about  it.  God  knew 
all  the  heartaches,  the  problems,  and  the  tragedies  that 
would  arise  from  immoral  living.  Can  we  hear  God 
speaking  today?  God’s  voice  thundered  out  of  a cloud  to 
Moses,  “Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery”  (Ex.  20:14).  God 
is  communicating  that  same  message  today.  His  voice 
quietly  challenges,  “My  son,  My  daughter.  Sex  is  beauti- 
ful. Love  is  sweet.  Sex  is  more  than  a cheap  thrill.  I 
have  created  it  for  you  to  enjoy  the  best  in  life.” 

Sex  Is  a Gift  from  God.  A teacher  once  remarked, 
“Never  be  ashamed  of  something  that  God  was  not 
ashamed  to  make.”  Our  sexuality  is  God’s  gift  to  us.  In 
Genesis  1 and  2 we  read  the  dramatic  story  of  His  cre- 
ation. The  world  was  beautiful.  His  creation  was  good,  but 
there  was  no  companion  for  Adam.  So  God  put  Adam 
to  sleep.  He  took  a rib  from  his  side  and  made  a wife 
for  him. 

Imagine  Adam  waking  up  and  seeing  his  lovely  wife 
for  the  first  time.  This  was  a real  “love  at  first  sight” 
happening.  Adam  exclaimed,  “She  is  part  of  my  own 
bone  and  flesh!”  . . . “This  explains  why  a man  leaves 
his  father  and  mother  and  is  joined  to  his  wife  in  such  a 
way  that  the  two  become  one  person”  (Gen.  2:23,  24; 
The  Living  Bible). 

The  sex  act  is  the  highest  human  relationship.  God 
made  it  this  way  to  maintain  purity  in  the  home.  God 
intends  for  the  home  to  be  secure  and  strong.  Few  things 
are  more  damaging  to  the  home  than  adultery.  Shame, 
separation,  and  divorce  are  part  of  the  damage  done  when 
this  directive  is  violated. 

Nelson  W.  Martin  is  a member  of  the  Palo  Alto  Mennonite  Church,  Potts- 
ville,  Pa. 


The  Bible  says,  “Flee  from  sexual  immorality.  All  other 
sins  that  a man  commits  are  outside  his  body,  but  he 
who  sins  sexually  sins  against  his  own  body”  (1  Corin- 
thians 6:18;  New  International  Version).  My  dictionary 
defines  “flee”  as  meaning  “to  run  away  from  danger  or 
evil.”  Let’s  not  just  stand  around,  or  think  about  it,  but 
run.  The  Phillips  translation  vividly  says,  “Avoid  sexual 
looseness  like  the  plague!  ” 

The  cry  today  is  for  free  love.  People  want  freedom 
to  express  sex  in  any  way  at  any  time.  Efficient  forms  of 
birth  control  and  disease  prevention  take  away  many  risks. 
But  all  these  expressions  and  inventions  cannot  do  away 
with  the  tragic  results.  Sex  outside  marriage  is  a cheap 
thrill  that  expresses  only  fleeting,  selfish  pleasure.  It  is 
not  lasting.  It  is  not  beautiful. 

Sex  Is  More  Than  Physical.  A man  observed,  “The 
fastest  growing  sport  in  America  is  girl-watching.”  Sex 
involves  the  mind  as  well  as  body.  The  male  species  are 
not  the  only  ones  to  blame.  Girls  are  uncovering  more 
and  more  of  their  bodies.  This  gives  the  girl  watchers 
more  to  watch.  Jesus  said,  “The  laws  of  Moses  said,  ‘You 
shall  not  commit  adultery.’  But  I say:  Anyone  who  even 
looks  at  a woman  with  lust  in  his  eye  has  already  com- 
mitted adultery  with  her  in  his  heart”  (Mt.  5:27,  28;  The 
Living  Bible). 

We  see  sex  appeal  all  around  us.  Are  we  to  be  blind 
to  our  surroundings?  No,  but  with  Christ’s  help,  we  can 
keep  our  thoughts  from  dwelling  on  the  immodesty  of 
the  world.  Jesus  calls  us  to  a life  of  purity.  We  can  appre- 
ciate the  beauties  of  life  God  has  created.  It  is  proper  to 
recognize  another’s  beauty  in  purity  and  respect. 

This  is  a challenge  for  all.  Flee  those  things  that  bring 
temptations.  Keep  away  from  evil  movies.  Free  yourselves 
from  reading  trashy  paperbacks  or  sexy  magazines.  Don’t 
share  in  telling  dirty  jokes  and  filthy  stories.  Keep  your- 
self modest.  It’s  just  as  wrong  for  a girl  to  invite  lust  by 
the  way  she  dresses  (or  undresses)  as  it  is  for  a man  to 
enjoy  looking  at  her. 

God’s  Word  will  judge  our  actions  and  the  thoughts  of 
our  hearts.  “Now  the  works  of  the  flesh  are  manifest, 
which  are  these;  Adultery,  fornication,  uncleanness,  lascivi- 
ousness . . . they  which  do  such  things  shall  not  inherit 
the  kingdom  of  God”  (Gal.  5:19-21). 
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Put  Christ  in  Control.  One  day  during  the  earthly  life 
of  Jesus,  a group  of  self-righteous  scribes  and  Pharisees 
brought  a woman  to  Him.  She  had  been  caught  in  an 
illicit  sex  act.  “She  is  guilty,”  they  screamed.  “You  know 
our  laws.  This  filthy  lady  must  die.  She  is  a disgrace  to  our 
town.”  Jesus  simply  knelt  and  began  writing  in  the  dust. 
Then  He  said,  “Whoever  is  without  sin,  you  can  throw 
the  first  stone.”  And  He  continued  writing.  I can  imagine 
the  faces  of  those  men  turned  red.  They  knowingly 
glanced  at  each  other  and  slowly,  one  by  one,  slipped  away. 

These  men  were  in  no  position  to  judge.  We  do  not 
know  what  Jesus  wrote.  Someone  has  suggested  that  pos- 
sibly Jesus  wrote  the  seventh  commandment  over  and 


Menno's 

We  sons  of  Menno  were  at  one  time  considered  a fru- 
gal, conserving  people.  But  that  was  back  there  when  we 
were  a farming  Freundschaft.  Then  it  was  easy  to  replace 
what  we  took  from  the  earth,  plowing  the  manure  under 
that  we  forked  from  our  stables.  We  lived  on  the 
land,  we  lived  off  the  land,  seeing  clearly  our  dependence 
upon  it.  It  was  our  bread  and  butter,  even  our  shoofly 
pie.  And  so  we  cared  for  it. 

Then  we  moved  into  the  city,  into  the  suburbs,  into  the 
professions.  And  we  lost  our  first  love.  And  with  it  went 
our  sense  of  care,  our  love  for  the  good  earth.  We  no 
longer  plowed,  instead  we  subdivided.  No  longer  were 
there  weary  bones  to  remind  us  how  we  must  labor  with 
that  soil  to  make  it  productive,  to  keep  it  sympathetic  to 
our  tender  crops.  We  were  freed  from  our  dependence 
upon  nature  for  gentle  rains  and  warm  air,  a relationship 
that  once  emphasized  to  us  that  the  earth  and  man  were 
engaged  in  a cooperative  venture,  that  we  were  not  God, 
but  dependent  upon  His  meteorological  blessings. 

And  so  the  city  and  the  suburb,  industry  and  the  office, 
insulated  us  from  that  beautiful  relationship  with  the  soil, 
the  world  that  it  blanketed.  And  what  has  been  the 
result  of  that  insulation?  The  result  is  that  the  sons  of 
Menno  have  looked  the  other  way  as  the  earth  was  as- 
saulted and  cruelly  raped.  We  did  not  hear  the  screams  of 
protest,  we  did  not  come  to  the  aid  of  the  stricken. 

We  lost  contact  with  the  earth,  with  her  resources.  We 
moved  into  a world  where  money  spoke  in  a booming, 
authoritative  voice.  And  we  listened.  With  money  one  no 
longer  had  to  nourish  mother  earth,  cooperate  with  her, 
return  what  we  took  away,  or  look  to  the  future  of  that 
earth.  We  looked  instead  to  our  own  prospering  future. 
As  the  money  flowed  through  our  hands  it  washed  away 
our  sense  of  stewardship  for  God’s  greatest  gift  to  man, 
the  earth  itself,  all  6.6  sextillion  tons  of  her. 


over  in  the  dust,  and  this  convicted  the  men.  God  is  still 
writing  this  commandment  today,  asking  us  to  choose 
purity  of  life.  The  Bible  says,  “The  body  is  not  for  fornica- 
tion, but  for  the  Lord;  and  the  Lord  for  the  body” 
(1  Cor.  6:13).  Our  bodies  were  created  by  and  intended  for 
the  Lord.  This  is  an  exciting  way  to  live,  with  Christ  in 
control  of  what  He  made. 

Think  deeply  about  your  integrity.  Sex  drives  are 
strong,  but  Christ’s  power  is  stronger.  Allow  Him  to  chan- 
nel your  desires  and  feelings.  Personal  purity  is  a freedom, 
not  a restriction.  Love  is  beautiful.  God  has  created  our 
physical  bodies  to  be  attractive.  Don’t  degrade  or  misuse 
something  that  He  has  planned  lovely.  His  way  is  best.  ^ 


Opinion 

The  mission  of  the  church  is  to  go  into  all  the  world 
and  teach  all  nations.  It  is  true  that  the  primary  subject 
we  are  to  teach  them  of  is  Jesus  Christ.  But  Jesus  was  a 
conservationist,  a man  of  frugality,  a good  ecologist.  He 
gathered  up  the  twelve  baskets  of  leftover  food.  He  asked 
His  two  by  two  disciple  teams  to  live  off  the  land.  He 
spoke  of  the  good  soil,  the  sin  of  hoarding  into  barns,  of 
overproduction.  He  pointed  out  need  for  pruning  the 
vine,  for  cultivating  and  fertilizing  the  nonbearing  fig  tree, 
of  not  wasting  the  food  at  the  wedding  feast.  Jesus  para- 
bolized about  the  conservation  of  oil  in  the  story  of  the 
ten  virgins  long  before  Saudi  Arabia  was  Saudi  Arabia. 

It  is  difficult  to  picture  the  Man  of  stable  birth,  the 
borrower  of  the  donkey,  of  the  upper  room,  of  the  tomb, 
as  being  a spendthrift,  a wastrel,  an  opportunist,  careless 
of  this  world’s  goods,  an  eight  cylinder  consumer-polluter. 
Jesus  earned  an  “A-I-”  in  ecology. 

Have  we  seen  this  side  of  Jesus?  Have  we  preached  this 
kind  of  Christ?  Do  our  lives  reveal  that  He  called  us  to  a 
simple  life,  one  in  which  we  respect  the  earth. 

The  Gospel  Herald  has  not  exactly  overflowed  with 
ecology  items  and  articles.  The  absence  of  such  may 
indicate  ignorance,  unconcern,  guilt,  or  prejudice.  None  are 
very  healthy  reasons  to  render  for  such  leanness. 

We  Mennonites  marched  in  no  vanguard  for  Civil  Rights. 
We  barely  arrived  by  clinging  to  the  coattails  of  those 
with  the  courage  to  lead.  We  have  proven  by  our  actions 
in  mental  health,  nonresistance,  disaster  relief,  and  other 
areas  that  we  can  be  first,  that  we  can  lead.  However, 
by  our  silence  on  the  subject  in  question,  a silence  which 
seems  to  be  born  out  of  changed  employment  and 
economic  gains,  the  sons  of  Menno  may  have  forfeited 
their  right  to  speak  on  ecological  matters. 

And  once  more  the  frightening  prophecy  of  1 Timothy 
6: 10  comes  sickeningly  alive.  — Menno  B.  Hurd 
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Flood  Relief  Service  Given 
in  Southwestern  Ontario 


The  excellent  response  by  volunteers 
to  the  first  major  local  disaster  in  Bridge- 
port and  Cambridge  (Galt),  Ont.  was  most 
gratifying,  according  to  Doug  Snyder, 
executive  director  of  MCC  (Ont.)  and  Ed 
Bearinger  of  Mennonite  Disaster  Service. 

The  worst  flood  in  memory  hit  these 
towns  and  others  along  the  Grand 
River  after  several  inches  of  rain  fell 
in  a short  time  on  Thursday  night,  May 
16,  flooding  hundreds  of  basements  and 
businesses,  some  to  depths  of  six  feet  and 
more  on  main  floors.  No  deaths  were 
reported. 

The  waters  receded  fairly  quickly  and 
by  Sunday  Mennonite  Disaster  Service 
was  ready  to  call  for  volunteers  to  assist 
in  cleaning  up  the  mud  and  debris  left 
by  the  raging  waters. 

“We  had  ambivalent  feelings  about  call- 
ing for  workers  on  a Sunday  but  we 
decided  the  situation  demanded  it,  and 
the  response  was  terrific,”  Snyder  said. 

On  Sunday  afternoon.  May  19,  after 
the  call  went  out  in  the  churches  that 
morning,  300  MDSers  showed  up  with 
shovels  and  mops  in  Bridgeport,  just 
outside  Waterloo-Kitchener,  and  another 
500  in  Galt.  On  Victoria  Day,  May  20, 
another  100  and  400,  respectively,  came 
to  help. 

The  Bridgeport  work  wound  up  on 
Monday.  About  100  people  returned  to 
Galt  on  Tuesday.  Volunteers  came  in  all 
ages  (teens  to  82).  and  from  a vast 
variety  of  backgrounds  — professors,  wom- 
en, men,  farmers,  youth,  welders,  and 
so  on. 

One  young  couple,  recently  married, 
arrived  on  Friday  from  Ireland  to  begin 
life  in  a new  country,  where  they  knew 
no  one.  They  were  told  by  Manpower 
that  volunteers  were  needed.  They 
came,  they  worked,  and  they  were  amazed. 
They  had  never  heard  about  Menno- 
nites  before,  but  worked  willingly  in  the 
mud  and  grime  alongside  a motley  crew 
of  Mennonites  and  Amish,  including  this 
reporter. 

“Even  without  the  romance  of  going 
far  away  to  help  disaster  victims,  and 
in  spite  of  the  Victoria  Day  weekend, 
and  in  the  midst  of  relief  sale  prepara- 
tions (May  25),  the  people  still  responded 


marvelously,”  Snyder  added. 

Damage  to  homes  and  businesses  were 
estimated  in  the  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars,  with  few  people  carrying  insur- 
ance. Provincial  aid  is  expected.  — Dave 
Kroeker 

Congregational  Ministries 
Offices  to  Move  in  1975 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Congregational  Ministries, 
in  session  May  20,  21,  decided  to  locate 
their  offices,  effective  in  the  summer  of 
1975,  in  the  building  formerly  owned 
by  Hotel  Elkhart,  now  being  developed 
as  a retirement  center  by  Greencroft, 
Inc.  The  Board  will  have  a suite  of 
administrative  offices  on  the  third  floor, 
adjacent  to  the  offices  of  the  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  and  will  share  in  the 
development  of  services  and  facilities 
with  the  Mission  Board  on  the  second 
floor. 

The  Board  considered  six  possible  loca- 
tions and  evaluated  them  according  to 
criteria  developed  by  its  Facilities  Study 
Committee.  The  northern  Indiana  area 
offered  the  most  reasonable  accessibility 
to  all  the  congregations  and  membership 
of  the  Mennonite  Church  since  it  is  located 
close  to  the  population  center  of  the 
church.  In  addition,  it  provided  for  inter- 
change with  other  churchwide  agencies 
in  the  area,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Mennonite  Publishing  House.  However, 
regular  inter-staff  meetings  with  Publish- 
ing House  personnel  are  scheduled. 

Locating  the  offices  adjacent  to  those 
of  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  makes 
it  possible  for  MBCM  to  develop  shared 
services  at  a reasonable  cost  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  cross-fertilization  of  ideas 
with  Mission  Board  staff  in  areas  of  our 
common  mission. 

The  Board  expressed  a desire  to  main- 
tain a style  of  operation  which  will  keep 
the  staff  in  close  touch  with  district  con- 
ference and  congregational  leaders.  In 
addition,  the  Board  itself  intends  to  hold 
occasional  meetings  in  various  areas  of  the 
constituency  so  as  to  provide  for  contact 
between  Board  members  and  churches. 


Martens  to  Investigate 
Amazon  Indian  Needs 

Harry  and  Olga  Martens,  experienced 
overseas  workers  with  Mennonite  Central 
Committee,  left  on  June  9 for  a 70-day 
MCC  investigative  assignment  in  Latin 
America. 

Martens  will  evaluate  the  needs  of 
Indian  tribes  located  in  the  Amazonia 
region  of  Brazil  and  bring  recommenda- 
tions to  MCC  concerning  the  feasibility 
of  opening  development  projects  in  the 
area. 

Amazonia,  the  huge  two-million- 
square-mile  tract  of  virgin  jungle  wild- 
erness of  the  Amazon  River  Basin,  is  the 
scene  of  rapid  colonization  and  develop- 
ment under  current  government  of  Brazil 
policy. 

Key  to  unlocking  Amazonia  for 
development  is  a new  2,600-mile  high- 
way,  the  “Transamazonica,”  cutting 
across  the -area  just  south  of  the  Amazon 
River.  The  highway  is  almost  complete, 
and  north-south  feeder  highways  are 
now  being  constructed.  Colonists  and 
industry  with  government  encouragement 
are  following  roadway  construction.  • 

MCC’s  interest  in  Amazonia  develop- 
ment is  with  the  fate  of  the  area’s 
Indian  population,  estimated  at  100,000. 

"Now  the  Indians  will  need  to  process 
instantly  all  the  changes  they  have 
escaped  for  centuries,”  said  Edgar  Stoesz, 
MCC  Latin-America  director.  “The  church 
needs  to  stand  beside  them  with  help 
for  the  coming  adjustment.” 

Health  care  for  the  Indians  will  be  a 
major  consideration  as  they  begin  contact 
with  the  modern  world  and  its  diseases, 
said  Stoesz.  They  will  lose  their  vast 
hunting  and  fishing  grounds  and  will 
need  help  with  new  forms  of  food  produc- 
tion. Language  is  another  of  many  prob- 
lems they  will  encounter.  Few  from  the 
outside  have  learned  languages  of  the 
various  tribes,  nor  can  most  Indians 
communicate  with  Brazilians. 

Wycliffe  Bible  Translator  missionaries 
are  at  work  among  some  Amazonia 
tribes  and  will  be  aiding  the  Martens  in 
their  investigative  trip.  Wycliffe  mission- 
aries are  beginning  development  projects 
with  several  tribes  and  welcome  a frater- 
nal relationship  with  MCC. 

Over  half  of  the  Martens’  time  will  be 
spent  in  Brazil,  but  in  order  to  see  the 
Amazonia  Indians  within  the  wider  con- 
text of  Latin  America,  the  Martens  will 
also  be  visiting  seven  other  Latin  coun- 
tries. 

Harry  Martens  is  on  leave  from  Men- 
nonite Foundation,  Goshen,  Ind.,  where 
he  is  employed  as  Estate-Planning  Con- 
sultant. Olga  Martens  is  a nursery  school 
director  in  Elkhart. 

Harry  Martens  said,  "All  places  of 
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service  have  been  very  meaningful  but 
the  most  rewarding  is  to  have  a per- 
sonal hand  in  sharing  spiritual  and  physi- 
cal bread  with  the  needy.” 

TV  Series  Launched 
in  Argentina 

A pilot  religious  TV  series  has  achieved 
a breakthrough  in  prime  time  program- 
ming in  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  ac- 
cording to  Dan  Nuesch,  president  and  TV 
Spots  director  of  JELAM. 

Nuesch  is  a pastor  and  vice-chairman 
of  the  Argentine  Mennonite  Conference. 
JELAM  is  the  Latin-American  Executive 
Board  for  Mennonite  Broadcasts  with 
its  home  office  in  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico. 

Titled  “Let’s  Live,”  the  first  program 
of  the  series  was  released  on  May  17 
at  9:00  p.m.  on  four  Argentine  stations. 


including  one  of  the  top  stations  in 
Buenos  Aires,  Channel  9. 

Hay  que  Vivir  is  a one-hour  program 
featuring  a professional  person  who 
comments  on  personal  and  interpersonal 
problems.  As  simulated  telephone  calls 
are  received  in  the  studio,  the  viewer  is 
shown  scenes  about  which  the  caller  is 
talking. 

Viewers  are  invited  to  call  or  write  to 
the  station  for  guidance  and  help  with 
problems.  Delbert  Erb,  treasurer  of  the 
Argentine  Mennonite  Conference,  is 
directing  the  follow-up  ministry.  This  in- 
cludes Christian  literature  and  profes- 
sional counseling.  Viewer  responses  pro- 
vide ideas  for  future  programs. 

An  estate  grant  of  $10,000  from  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  is  making  pos- 
sible a number  of  pilot  programs.  Adver- 
tising sold  during  the  one-hour  program 
is  planned  to  support  the  series  on  a 
continuing  basis,  according  to  Nuesch. 


Currently  Channel  9 is  giving  the 
Argentine  Mennonite  Conference  30 
seconds  to  sell  to  commercial  sponsors. 
This  revenue  is  intended  to  cover  the 
costs  of  the  script  writers  and  actors.  The 
additional  advertising  time  sold  during 
the  one- hour  program  by  the  station  will 
cover  technical  production. 

“At  this  time  we  are  working  on  dis- 
tributing the  program  to  all  the  channels 
of  the  interior  and  exterior,”  Nuesch 
reported.  He  believes  this  is  a great 
opportunity  for  the  church  in  Argentina, 
and  requested  prayers  on  behalf  of  the 
program. 

The  radio  and  TV  committee  of  the 
Argentine  Mennonite  Church  serves  as 
an  advisory  board  for  evaluating  the 
literary  and  religious  content  of  the  new 
series.  Hopefully  the  new  series  will  aid 
the  Argentine  Churches  in  their  outreach 
program. 


God  Gathers  His  People 
in  Scattered  Places 

In  scattered  places,  including  Argen- 
tina, Japan,  and  India,  God  continues 
calling  together  His  people. 

Two  local  policemen  attended  the 
Choele-Choel  Mennonite  Church  in 
south-central  Argentina  for  the  first 
time  on  May  5,  asking  if  they  could  re- 
turn with  their  families  in  later  weeks. 
"As  the  Choele-Choel  Church  family 
grows,”  wrote  Alice  and  Floyd  Sieber, 
“we  are  becoming  busier  in  disciple 
training.  Members  are  also  taking  upon 
themselves  responsibility  for  teaching 
new  believers  the  way  of  discipleship.” 
The  Siebers  will  be  on  a three-month 
summer  furlough  from  their  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  assignment,  planning 
to  arrive  in  North  America  by  mid-June. 

Since  moving  to  Nakashibetsu  last 
December,  Japan  missionaries  Ruth  and 


Charles  Shenk  reported  that  congregational 
attendance  has  tripled.  With  a list  of 
over  a dozen  seekers,  the  congregation 
is  planning  a pastor’s  instruction  class 
“for  those  who  are  drawing  near.  We 
certainly  want  to  encourage  and  cooper- 
ate all  we  can,”  the  Shenks  said. 

From  Union  Biblical  Seminary  in  Yeot- 
mal,  India,  Vesta  and  S.  Paul  Miller 
described  student  participation  in  evange- 
lism: “Before  the  end  of  the  term  some 
20  persons  were  baptized  in  Adilabad, 
82  miles  away,  as  a result  of  regular 
student  visitation.  One  of  the  students 
continues  to  minister  during  the  summer 
vacation. 

“We  are  happy  there  have  been  visible 
result  of  student  evangelistic  outreach 
even  though  opportunities  are  limited. 
Weekend  evangelistic  projects  are  good 
for  both  communities  and  student,”  con- 
tinued the  Millers. 

Friesens  Visit  Leprosy 
Centers  in  Northern  India 

During  the  last  weekend  in  April  Gene- 
vieve and  John  Friesen  visited  the  only 
home  in  India  for  children  with  leprosy. 
Located  at  Faizabad,  the  Center,  including 
a clinic  and  hospital,  is  one  of  the  27 
institutions  to  which  John  relates  as  North 
India  area  secretary  for  Leprosy  Mission. 

“I  know  of  no  one  who  seems  so  gen- 
uinely to  love  the  patients  they  work  with 
as  the  Indian  directors,  the  Patricks,”  John 
wrote.  “Mrs.  Patrick  can  talk  for  hours 
about  how  she  and  her  husband,  both 
doctors,  serve  as  reconcilers  among  patients. 
Her  pet  stories  are  so  varied  that  I 
have  heard  few  repeated  even  after  four 
visits  to  Faizabad.” 

As  Mrs.  Patrick  was  showing  the 
Friesens  around  she  stopped  at  the  bed- 
side of  a seventeen-year-old  Nepali  girl. 
Mrs.  Patrick  made  the  Friesens  feel  deep- 
ly warm  to  the  girl  as  she  told  the  story 
of  how,  as  a child  of  three,  the  girl  had 
been  turned  out  of  her  home  by  deceit 
when  leprosy  was  discovered.  The  girl’s 
older  sister,  supposedly  accompanying  her 
to  the  hospital,  abandoned  the  three-year- 
old  at  the  railway  station.  A Nepali 
countryman  found  the  deserted  child 
crying  and  took  her  to  Faizabad. 

“Leprosy  is  one  of  those  ghastly  de- 
mons,” John  explained,  “that  will  allow 
the  human  heart  such  cruel  daring.” 

In  their  ministry  with  Leprosy  Mission, 
the  Friesens  cover  all  the  area  north  of 
Madhya  Pradesh  and  Orissa,  from  Rajas- 
than on  the  west  to  Bengal  on  the  east. 

“During  our  17  years  at  Shantipur 
Leprosy  Homes  and  Hospital  we  thought 
we  were  speaking  to  a lot  of  patients 
when  we  talked  to  about  1,650.  Now,  in 
visiting  throughout  Uttar  Pradesh  and 
Bihar  one  suddenly  discovers  hospitals 


Key  persons  involved  in  the  production  of  the  new  “Let’s  Live”  TV  series  in  Argentina  include 
Dan  Nuesch  (third  from  left),  president  of  JELAM,  and  Delbert  Erb  (fifth  from  the  left),  president 
of  the  Commission  of  Radio  and  Television  of  the  Argentine  Mennonite  Conference. 
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chalking  up  active  patients  lists  by  the 
10,000s.  For  example,  the  leprosy  clinic 
center  at  Barabanki,  140  miles  northeast 
of  Allahabad,  has  recorded  over  50,000 
patients.  Five  area  hospitals  each  have 
patient  enrollments  exceeding  15,000.  That 
is  a lot  of  sick  people.” 

The  first  week  in  April  the  Naini  Hos- 
pital celebrated  its  own  100th  anniversary 
along  with  the  centennial  of  the  Leprosy 
Mission  itself. 

“Although  there  is  considerable  leprosy 
in  the  mountain  districts,  it  is  much 
more  difficult  to  work  these  areas  with 
the  mountains  going  straight  up  and 
down.  But  God  has  given  us  some  true 
saints  as  workers  in  these  hospitals  and 
we  look  forward  to  this  first  time  of 
fellowship  and  sharing  farther  north”  the 
Friesens  wrote.  “We  covet  your  prayers 
for  this  summer  assignment.  ” 

Scripts  Made  Available 

Merle  Good,  Mennonite  author  and 
playwright  and  producer  of  Dutch  Family 
Festival  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  has  announced 
the  release  of  seven  scripts  owned  by 
the  Festival  for  production  by  other 
groups. 

“We’ve  received  so  many  requests  from 
people  all  over  North  America  — and 
South  America,  too  — who  want  to  put  on 
one  or  more  of  our  plays,”  Good  stated. 
“So  we’ve  finally  assembled  our 
scripts  and  are  making  them  available 
to  interested  community  groups,  schools, 
and  churches.” 

Six  of  the  plays  being  made  available 
were  authored  by  Good  himself:  Stran- 
gers at  the  Mill  (1969  revision)  a musical; 
Who  Burned  the  Barn  Down?  (1970  re- 
vision); Sons  Like  Their  Fathers  (1971); 
Yesterday,  Today,  and  Forever  (1971),  also 
a muscial;  A Lot  of  Love  (1972);  and 
These  People  Mine,  the  musical  that  pre- 
miered at  the  Mennonite  World  Confer- 
ence in  Curibita,  Brazil,  in  July  1972.  The 
seventh  play  is  by  Ken  Reed  entitled 
Joseph,  Put  That  Gun  Down. 

“I’m  at  work  on  two  new  scripts  for 
our  Festival  this  summer,”  Good  said. 
“We’ll  perform  each  one  22  times  during 
July  and  August.  Then  we’ll  probably 
make  them  available  also.” 

Interested  persons  should  write  to 
Dutch  Family  Festival,  2497  Lincoln  High- 
way East,  Lancaster,  Pa.  17602. 

Richmond  Honors  VSers 
for  Outstanding  Service 

Three  Richmond  Mennonite  Voluntary 
Service  workers  received  the  Elizabeth 
D.  Gibble  Award  for  outstanding  community 
service  at  an  awards  banquet  here  on  Apr. 
22. 


The  group  Volunteer  of  the  Year  was 
awarded  to  Michael  Kinsey,  Jan  Loewen, 
and  Cheryl  (Martin)  Ours  for  their  service 
at  the  William  Byrd  Community  House  in 
Richmond.  At  the  banquet  the  honored 
VSers  received  a plaque  and  were  congrat- 
ulated by  officials. 

The  Oregon  Hill,  William  Byrd,  news- 
letter, praised  Jan  and  Mike  for  their  full- 
time service  at  the  House.  “They  are  both 
conscientious  workers,”  wrote  Rosemary 
Anderson.  “One  of  the  greatest  assets 
the  two  have  offered  to  the  Community 
House  is  their  versatility.  There  is  little 


A regional  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions orientation  was  held  in  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  May  6-10.  The  volunteers  and 
their  assignments  follow  (see  picture 
above): 

Back  row  (left  to  right):  Doris  and 
Stephen  Mullet,  Nappanee,  Ind.,  to  Tuc- 
son, Ariz.;  Wayne  Slabaugh,  Middlebury, 
Ind.,  to  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.;  Linda 


that  can  be  said  that  would  overestimate 
their  effectiveness  in  their  job  here.” 

A native  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Mike  entered 
VS  in  July  1972,  Jan  comes  from  Hess- 
ton,  Kan.  When  her  year  of  service  in 
Richmond  is  over  she  plans  to  finish  the 
last  two  years  of  an  elementary  education 
major.  Cheryl  completed  her  VS  term  last 
August. 

Camp  Luz  Gears  Up 
for  Summer  Activities 

Camp  Luz,  R.  2,  Orrville,  Ohio,  has 
been  busy  with  preseason  preparations. 
Several  weeks  ago,  50  students  from 
Central  Christian  High  School  served  as 
volunteers  to  clean  up  the  grounds. 

They  roamed  through  the  wooded  area, 
through  the  dining  hall,  the  cabins, 
around  the  lake,  and  the  grounds  in 
general  cutting  trees,  burning  trash, 
changing  mattress  covers,  and  anything 
else  that  needed  doing. 

Ira  Amstutz,  Central  bus  driver  and 
retired  teacher,  is  camp  director.  He  was 
present  for  the  cleanup. 

Amstutz  announces  various  boys’  and 
girls’  camps  as  well  as  camps  for  youth 
and  adults.  Write  to  the  above  address 
for  further  information. 


Witmer,  Sterling,  111.,  to  Carlsbad,  N.M.; 
Vicki  Diller,  Medway,  Ohio,  to  Surprise, 
Ariz.;  Pauline  Yoder,  Middlebury,  Ind., 
to  Glendale,  Ariz.;  and  Carolyn  Miller, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  to  Glendale,  Ariz. 

Front  row:  Barbara  and  Roy  Clymer, 
Leola,  Pa.,  to  Boise,  Idaho;  and  Peggy 
Frey,  Cardington,  Ohio,  to  Inglewood, 
Calif. 
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Ray  Horst  Accepts 
Nigeria  Assignment 

Ray  Horst,  secretary  for  relief  and  ser- 
vice at  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  since 
1959,  will  begin  a two-year  leave  of 
absence  from  the  Mission  Board  in  July 
to  direct  the  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee Teachers  Abroad  Program  and 
agricultural  work  in  Nigeria. 


Ruth  and  Ray  Horst  at  an  honorary  relief 
and  service  staff  banquet.  May  13. 


Horst  came  to  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions in  1954  as  director  of  Voluntary 
Service,  a position  he  held  previously 
with  Mennonite  Central  Committee, 
Akron,  Pa. 

His  responsibilities  have  included  co- 
ordinating the  Board’s  Voluntary  Service, 
High-Aim,  and  Out-Spokin’  programs. 
High-Aim  provides  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  minorities  in  Mennonite  high 
schools.  Out-Spokin’  conducts  group  bike 
hikes. 

“Ray  has  demonstrated  deep  interest 
and  commitment  to  the  mission  of  the 
church  and  has  effectively  developed  the 
service  program  to  assist  young  and  old 
in  their  commitments,”  said  H.  Ernest 
Bennett,  Board  secretary.  Horst  served  on 
the  churchwide  youth  ministries  staff  and 
as  a member  of  the  Mennonite  Disaster 
Service  coordinating  committee. 

Presbyterians  Buy  Former 
Broadcasts  Property 

The  Shenandoah  Presbytery  Corpora- 
tion, legal  body  for  Shenandoah  Valley, 
Va.,  Presbyterians  has  purchased  the  form- 
er Mennonite  Broadcasts  office  at  1111 
North  Main  Street  here  for  $160,000. 

The  property,  including  13  acres  of 
land  was  purchased  from  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions,  parent  body  for  Mennonite 
Broadcasts  with  home  offices  in  Elkhart, 
Ind. 

The  Presbyterians  recently  combined 


their  Winchester  and  Lexington  districts 
to  form  the  Presbytery  of  Shenandoah. 
The  Presbytery  of  Shenandoah  also  covers 
areas  of  West  Virginia,  Maryland,  and 
southern  Pennsylvania  between  the  Blue 
Ridge  and  Allegheny  mountains. 

The  newly  acquired  facility  is  ideally 
located  in  the  new  district,  and  has  ample 
space  for  use  as  a central  office,  Ray  L. 
St.  Clair,  chairman  of  the  site  selection 
committee,  said.  It  will  be  used  for  educa- 
tion and  finance  ministers,  home  and 
overseas  mission  coordinators,  and  re- 
lated staff. 

Mennonite  Broadcasts  moved  to  a larger 
facility  in  Harrisonburg  in  September 
1972. 

Peachey  Reappointed 
Hesston  College  President 

Laban  Peachey  was  reelected  to  a 
third  three-year  term  as  president  of 
Hesston  (Kan.)  College  by  the  Mennonite 
Board  of  Education  at  its  recent  meeting 
on  the  Hesston  College  campus.  President 
Peachey’s  new  term  will  begin  on  July  1. 

Meeting  at  the  same  time  as  the 
churchwide  board  was  the  ten-member 
Board  of  Overseers  of  Hesston  College. 
The  overseers  are  responsible  to  the 
Board  of  Education  for  the  operation  of 
the  college;  they  had  recommended  Presi- 
dent Peachey’s  reappointment.  At  this 
meeting  they  also  appointed  Gerald  Lichti 
dean  of  the  college. 

During  their  sessions  at  Hesston,  the 
Boards  heard  a report  from  the  college 
administrative  team  on  “Hesston  — Today 
and  Tomorrow.” 

About  half  of  Hesston’ s students  are  in 
the  liberal  arts  program,  preparing  to 

transfer  to  other  colleges  for  further 
study.  Other  students  are  in  two-year 
career  programs,  which  now  include 
agriculture,  child  care,  aviation,  business 
management,  electronics,  nursing,  residen- 
tial building,  social  service  technician,  and 
others. 

Full-time  enrollment  at  the  two-year 

college  during  this  year  was  450. 

EMC  Graduates  230 

Overcast  skies  and  a brisk  morning 

wind  gave  way  to  pleasant  temperatures 
on  May  19  as  230  Eastern  Mennonite 
College  and  Seminary  graduates  received 
diplomas  on  the  front  lawn  of  the 
campus. 

The  graduates  heard  Carl  Kreider, 

professor  of  economics  at  Goshen  (Ind.) 
College,  warn  that  “one  of  the  great 
unsolved  problems  of  all  time  — the 
distribution  of  the  earth’s  resources  — 
has  become  especially  critical  in  1974.” 

During  the  morning  baccalaureate  ser- 
vice, John  Eby,  chairman  of  EMC’s 


sociology  department,  said  the  Christian 
church  is  facing  a critical  point  in  history 
because  of  the  rapid  growth  of  “cultural 
religion.” 

Senior  class  business  manager  Kirk 
S.  Martin  of  Waynesboro,  Va.,  announced 
that  the  class  of  1974  has  pledged  $4,825 
to  EMC  over  the  next  five  years. 

Ramsumair  K.  Harry,  Tabaquite, 
Trinidad,  presented  the  seminary  class 
gift  of  two  sets  of  Bible  commentaries. 

The  senior  class  had  25  honor  graduates. 
Heading  the  list  with  a 3.96  average 
on  a possible  4.0  scale  was  Mary  Jean 
Kraybill,  a history  major  from  Park 
Ridge,  111.  The  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Paul  N.  Kraybill,  she  has  received  a 
Rockefeller  Fellowship  for  one  year  of 
study  in  an  accredited  theological  seminary 
of  her  choice. 

Among  the  graduating  seniors  were 
36  elementary  education  majors,  34  stu- 
dents certified  to  teach  on  the  secon- 
dary level,  43  nurses,  and  11  international 
students. 

Progress  Report  on  IDS 

Six  years  have  passed  since  Eastern 
Mennonite  College  dropped  all  general- 
requirements  courses  in  literature,  fine 
arts,  and  civilization  in  favor  of  an  inte- 
grated liberal  arts  core  curriculum 
called  Inter-disciplinary  Studies  (IDS). 

“We  are  receiving  high  marks  and 
steadily  increasing  support  as  we  work 
continuously  to  improve  the  program,” 
reported  IDS  chairman  J.  Herbert  Mar- 
tin. “After  a somewhat  shaky  start,  we 
feel  as  though  we  have  arrived  at  a 
better  idea  of  what  can  be  accom- 
plished.” 

Consisting  of  seven  required  courses 
taught  by  interdisciplinary  faculty  teams, 
IDS  seeks  to  interpret  life  and  the  cul- 
tural heritage  of  mankind  from  the  stance 
of  Christian  faith. 

Under  the  umbrella  of  "Christianity  and 
Civilization,”  students  take  “Understand- 
ing the  Humanities,”  “Personality  and 
Culture,”  “Emergence  of  History,”  “Rise 
of  the  West,”  “Secularization  of  the  West,” 
“Emergence  of  Global  Civilization,” 
and  “Issues  in  Ethics  and  Theology,”  dur- 
ing their  four  years  at  EMC. 

Noting  that  the  emphases  of  various 
departments  are  brought  together  in  the 
new  program,  Mr.  Martin  said,  “The 
teaching  teams  may  find  their  exposure 
in  IDS  courses  exceptionally  demanding  but 
will  discover  that  there  is  great  strength 
gained  from  sharing  diversity  rather  than 
repressing  it  by  compartmentalization.” 

Most  teaching  teams  consist  of  specialists 
in  history,  literature,  art,  music,  and  phi- 
losophy-theology. About  40  EMC  professors 
are  involved  in  IDS  each  year.  — Steve 
Shenk 
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Seminary  Gifts  Deductible 
in  Canada 

Both  Goshen  Biblical  Seminary  and 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary  have  had, 
and  continue  to  have,  a substantial  per- 
centage of  Canadians  in  both  the  stu- 
dent and  faculty  populations.  In  the  past 
ten  years,  Canadian  students  have  com- 
prised 19  percent  of  the  total  student 
body,  and  between  17  percent  and  20 
percent  of  the  faculty  and  staff  have  been 
of  Canadian  origin. 

Donations  made  to  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminary  or  Goshen  Biblical  Seminary  in 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  are  now  tax-deductible  for 


Macler  Shepard, 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  re- 
cently received  an 
honorary  doctorate 
in  law  from  Washing- 
ton University,  St. 

Louis.  Shepard  is 
chairman  of  Bethesda 
Mennonite  Church 
and  executive  direc- 
tor of  Jeff-Vander- 
Lou  a community  Mac,er  shepard 
rehabilitation  project. 

He  serves  as  a commissioner  on  the  Bi- 
State  Transit  Authority,  the  Board  of  the 
St.  Louis  Symphony,  and  other  civic 
organizations.  He  serves  on  the  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Congregational  Ministries’ 
Commission  on  Congregational  Planning 
and  Resources  and  as  chairman  of  the 
church’s  Black  Caucus.  Jeff-Vander-Lou, 
cofounded  by  Shepard  and  Hubert 
Schwartzentruber,  then  pastor  at  Beth- 
esda, has  provided  rehabilitation  for  300 
living  units,  brought  a shoe  factory  into 
the  community  employing  250  people, 
and  developed  a medical  clinic  staffed 
by  volunteer  doctors.  A rehabilitation 
project  of  150  houses  was  recently  started. 

The  twenty-ninth  annual  Civilian 
Public  Service  reunion  will  be  held  on 
Aug.  4 at  Lancaster  Mennonite  High 
School  campus,  Route  30,  three  miles 
east  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  2176  Lincoln 
Highway  East.  Program  for  all  ages  at 
10:00  a.m.  All  those  who  served,  their 
families,  and  other  interested  persons  are 
invited.  Bring  your  own  lunch. 

Sixty-second  Annual  Bible  Meeting 
at  Elizabethtown  Mennonite  Church, 
Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  June  15,  16.  Abner 


Canadians.  Recent  word  was  received  by 
the  seminaries,  that  effective  Jan.  1,  1973, 
the  Canadian  government  recognized  the 
seminaries  as  “ universities  outside  Canada.” 

Canadian  donors  may  now  deduct  direct 
donations  to  either  of  the  seminaries  in 
computing  their  taxable  income,  to  the 
extent  allowable  in  the  Canadian  Income 
Tax  Act.  A receipt  of  the  donation  from 
either  of  the  seminaries  will  be  recognized 
in  claiming  this  deduction. 

The  seminaries  still  prefer  the  usual 
patterns  of  giving  through  church  and 
conference  channels.  However,  this  new 
status  given  by  the  Canadian  government 
simplifies  other  ways  of  giving,  such  as 
gift  annuities,  trusts,  and  wills. 


G.  Miller,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  is  the  instructor 
speaking  on  the  theme  of  Bible  prophecy. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  has 
been  accepted  as  a full  member  of  the 
United  Missions  to  Nepal  (UMN).  The 
board  of  directors  of  UMN  took  unanimous 
action  at  the  April  meeting  to  change 
MCC’s  status  from  associate  to  full  mem- 
ber. Robert  Miller,  MCC  director  for  Asia, 
said,  “By  becoming  full  members  we  in- 
dicate our  long-term  interest  in  UMN.  It 
also  enables  us  to  be  full  participants  on 
the  Mission  Board  and  committees.”  Cur- 
rently there  are  eight  MCC  persons  in 
Nepal,  all  assigned  in  Butwal  to  tech- 
nical institute  and  development  projects. 

An  experienced  well-driller  is  needed 
immediately  for  at.  least  two  weeks  to 
several  months  by  Eastern  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  Salunga,  Pa.,  to  help 
get  a well-drilling  project  under  way  in 
Honduras.  The  well-drilling  rig  to  be 
used  in  the  project  was  built  in  early 
1974  by  two  VSers,  Del  Mast  and  Glenn 
Stutzman,  with  the  help  of  Del  s father, 
Levi  Mast.  Any  person  available  to 
assist  for  a period  of  time  in  the  well- 
drilling project  should  contact  the  Over- 
seas Office,  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  and  Charities,  Salunga,  Pa. 
17538;  tel.:  (717)898-2251. 

Frontier  Boys  Village,  Larkspur,  Colo., 
will  benefit  from  a supper  and  sale  to 
be  held  at  the  Middle  School  in  Monu- 
ment, Colo.,  on  June  14,  4:30  to  9:00  p.m. 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  food  is  featured  on 
the  menu.  The  sale  will  offer  handmade 
quilts  and  comforters  from  all  over  the 
U.S. 

Ira  Kurtz,  Eastern  Board  missionary 
in  Hong  Kong,  recently  reported,  ’’There 


has  been  a great  increase  in  outlets  for 
Bookrack  Evangelism  here,  and  I am 
anticipating  further  expansion.  Since 
February  4 we  have  five  new  outlets. 
Four  of  these  are  in  one  chain.  I had  to 
ask  to  place  books  in  the  first  two  out- 
lets of  this  chain,  but  they  came  asking 
us  for  books  in  the  other  two.  We  placed 
a rack  with  them  yesterday,  and  they  acted 
as  though  they  would  have  taken  three 
racks  from  us  if  we  had  them  available! 

I believe  they  will  take  a second  rack 
later,  unless  another  book  company  gets 
in  first.  We  are  having  a workman  make 
more  racks  for  us.” 

Life  Songs,  No.  1.  Herald  Press  has 
received  several  requests  for  Life  Songs, 
No.  1,  copyrighted  in  1916.  A special 
printing  may  be  ordered  to  fill  the  needs 
of  those  desiring  it  if  there  is  enough 
interest  in  this  256-page  songbook.  Any- 
one interested  in  purchasing  it  should 
send  his  order  with  the  number  of 
copies  desired  to  Maynard  W.  Shetler, 
Herald  Press,  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683.  The 
approximate  price  will  be  $3.50  each. 
This  book  will  not  be  carried  in  stock. 

Persons  who  received  defective  rec- 
ords of  “The  Difference  Is  . . . ,”  songs 
by  Gracie  Torres  and  Sefie  De  Leon,  may 
return  them  for  replacement.  Records 
are  still  available  for  $4.50  from  Minority 
Ministries  Council,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN 
46514. 

Seventy-one  persons  met  at  Camp 
Shawnee,  Waymart,  Pa.,  May  17-20,  for 
an  in-service  retreat  sponsored  jointly  by 
Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
and  Charities,  Salunga,  Pa.,  and  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
Serving  as  resource  persons  for  the  13 
units  attending  the  retreat  were  Dan 
Longenecker,  pastor  of  Line  Lexington 
(Pa.)  Mennonite  Church,  and  Merle  Herr, 
pastor  of  Corning  (N.Y.)  Mennonite  Fel- 
lowship. Dan  led  VSers  in  a study  of  the 
Book  of  James,  and  Merle  focused  on 
communicative  skills,  with  emphasis  on 
active  listening.  Lloyd  Miller,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  coordinated  the  retreat. 

Dorothy  Logan, 

Harrisonburg,  Va., 
administrative  secre- 
tary for  Mennonite 
Broadcasts,  was  elec- 
ted president  of  the 
Virginia  Division  of 
the  National  Secre- 
taries Association 
during  a state  meet- 
ing in  Lynchburg, 

Va.,  May  18.  In 
speaking  of  her  new 
position,  Logan  said,  “My  main  re- 
sponsibility will  be  to  provide  coordina- 
tion and  leadership  for  the  state’s  16 
chapters.”  She  will  be  the  state’s  repre- 
sentative to  the  international  convention 
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of  NSA  to  be  held  in  Atlanta,  July  16- 
20. 

John  Eby,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  has 
been  named  secretary 
for  relief  and  service 
at  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions,  Elkhart, 

Ind.,  announced  H. 

Ernest  Bennett, 
secretary,  recently. 

Eby  has  been  assist- 
ant professor  of 
sociology  and  chair- 
man of  the  depart- 
ment of  sociology  and  social  work  at 
Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.  He  assumes  his  new  post  on  June 

15.  Born  in  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  Eby 
graduated  from  Lancaster  Mennonite  High 
School  and  Eastern  Mennonite  College. 
From  1962  to  1967  he  worked  as  a 
Voluntary  Service  and  I-W  director  at 
Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
and  Charities,  Salunga,  Pa.  In  1972  he 
received  a doctorate  in  developmental 
sociology  from  Cornell  University. 

Special  meetings:  Art  Smoker,  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  at  Floradale,  Ont.,  June  14- 

16. 

New  members:  two  by  baptism  and  one 
by  confession  of  faith  at  Birch  Grove, 
Port  Allegany,  Pa.;  three  by  baptism  at 
Finland,  Pennsburg,  Pa.;  and  two  at 
Stuarts  Draft,  Va. 


readers  say 

Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  comment 
on  printed  articles. 

1 wish  to  express  my  appreciation  for  many 
fine  articles  in  the  Cospel  Herald  including  your 
editorials.  I appreciated  especially  your  editorial 
of  May  14,  “Doing  Good  in  Spite  of  Ourselves.” 
In  1 Chronicles  28:9  David  told  Solomon  to 
serve  God  with  a perfect  heart  and  with  a will- 
ing mind.  Many  times  we  expect  these  who 
serve  God  in  our  churches  to  be  perfect  in  every 
way  or  they  are  not  accepted  for  certain  jobs 
in  the  church.  Paul  said  in  Philippians  4:13  that 
he  can  do  all  things  through  Christ  which 
strengtheneth  him.  When  we  are  willing  to  ac- 
cept God’s  leading  in  our  life,  He  will  pro- 
vide the  essentials  needed  to  fulfill  that  purpose. 

May  God  continue  to  bless  and  challenge  each 
of  us  through  the  pages  of  the  Gospel  Herald 
is  my  prayer.  — Andrew  H.  Ebersole,  New 
Holland,  Pa. 


I want  to  commend  you  for  publishing  the 
fine  article  by  Armando  Hernandez.  Even  more 
commendable  than  your  choice  of  article  is 
that  you  published  it  bilingually.  This  should 
prove  effective  in  bringing  Gospel  Herald  to  the 
attention  of  some  of  the  hundreds  of  Spanish- 
speaking brethren  throughout  the  country  who 
are  scarcely  aware  of  the  existence  of  Gospel 
Herald.  Certainly  it  proves  to  us  who  worship 
God  in  the  Spanish  language  that  you  care 
about  us  too. 

Lack  of  interest  among  us  in  Gospel  Herald  is 
related  to  our  lack  of  thorough  knowledge  of 
Mennonite  doctrines  and  doings.  This  is  related 


to  the  lack  of  available  Spanish-language 
materials.  For  example,  we  have  to  go  else- 
where to  get  Spanish  hymnals  and  study 
materials.  We  wish  some  of  the  other 
brethren  in  the  publishing  business  would  be- 
come aware  of  the  fact  that  Spanish  is  a 
Mennonite  language  too,  with  just  as  much  re- 
spectability as  English,  German,  or  any  other 
Mennonite  language. 

One  criticism  I give  you  in  love:  While  the 
Spanish-language  article  was  a welcome  sight 
to  many  of  us,  it  was  a bit  difficult  to  read  be- 
cause it  lacked  proper  punctuation  and  accentu- 
ation. 1 know  it  requires  a special  font  or 
keyboard  to  print  Spanish  properly,  but  we 
would  appreciate  seeing  more  Spanish,  especially 
if  it  were  printed  authentically.  — Edwin  C. 

Buffers,  Archbold,  Ohio. 

• • • 

I read  the  editorial,  “Can  We  Learn  from 
Watergate?”  It  is  a surprise  that  Nixon  used 
profanity,  but  who  can  say  that  they  never 
said  more  than  yes  and  no? 

Please  accept  my  compliments  for  asking 
people  to  pray  for  the  country,  which  would  in- 
clude the  leaders,  and  naturally  Nixon.  Accord- 
ing to  Scripture,  it  is  wrong  for  Christians  to 
holler,  “Impeach  Nixon.” 

Your  approach  to  the  problem  in  politics 
according  to  Christian  discernment  was  thought- 
ful, and  perhaps  the  same  could  be  applied  to 
some  of  the  programs  in  the  name  of  religion. 

I wonder  how  much  Christian  discernment 
was  considered  when  various  religious  groups 
demanded  obeisance  to  Cesar  Chavez  and 
supported  his  boycott  of  nonunion  farm  prod- 
ucts. 

Your  editorial  in  a way  exposed  President 
Nixon.  I am  not  contradicting  that  at  all,  even 
though  mention  was  made  of  ministers  who 
supported  Nixon  and  may  have  considered  him 
as  a Christian. 

How  about  a similar  editorial  about  Cesar 
Chavez  that  the  Minority  Ministries  Council 
upheld  as  a noble  man? 

About  a year  ago  the  Gospel  Herald  con- 
tained an  article  which  included  the  Minority 
Ministries  Council  support  of  the  lettuce  and 
grape  boycott,  and  by  that  the  Herald  was 
an  accomplice  to  the  same,  unless  it  gives  the 
other  side  of  the  issue.  — Paul  M.  Nolt,  New 
Holland,  Pa. 


births 

"Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord"  (Psalm  127:3) 

Bender,  Wayne  and  Audrey  (Baechler),  New 
Hamburg,  Ont.,  second  child,  first  son,  Michael 
Wayne,  May  10,  1974. 

Birkey,  Keith  and  Marla  (Anderson),  Amboy, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Brian  Keith,  May  11,  1974. 

Brenneman,  Douglas  and  Judy  (Witzel) 
Tavistock,  Ont.,  first  child,  Steven  Douglas,  Feb. 
28,  1974. 

Esbenshade,  Robert  and  Elizabeth  (Keener), 
New  Holland,  Pa.,  first  child,  Shane  Carlton, 
May  3,  1974. 

Frey,  J.  Nelson  and  Barbara  (Showalter), 
Hagerstown,  Md.,  first  child,  Anita  Marie,  Apr. 
30,  1974. 

Guengerich,  Philip  and  Sue  (Hess),  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  first  child,  Melani  Joy,  May  17,  1974. 

Kaufmann,  William  H.  and  Ruth  (Birky), 
Tiskilwa,  111.,  third  child,  first  son,  Eric  Joseph, 
Apr.  17,  1974. 

Kremer,  Timothy  and  Lynn  (Zehr),  Mount 
Pleasant,  Iowa,  first  child,  Jennifer  Dawn,  May  7, 
1974. 

Nice,  Paul  R.  and  Sharon  C.  (Swartz),  Mor- 
wood,  Pa.,  first  child.  Shannon  Raelle,  May  17 
1974. 

Otto,  Elmer  Dean  and  Diana  K.  (Swartzen- 
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truber),  Cannelburg,  Ind.,  first  child,  Andrew 
Shawn,  May  12, 1974. 

Patton,  Larry  and  Phyllis  (Thompson),  Peru, 
Ind.,  fourth  child,  third  daughter,  Juli  Anne,  May 
3,  1974. 

Pflederer,  Robert  and  Lorraine  (Moyer), 
West  Liberty,  Ohio,  first  child,  Matthew  Aaron, 
Apr.  11,  1974. 

Redding,  Theodore  and  Doris  (Hershberger), 
Parnell,  Iowa,  first  child,  Timothy  Jay,  Apr.  28, 
1974. 

Schwartzentruber,  Arnold  and  Connie  (Hohl), 
Tavistock,  Ont.,  second  son,  Michael  Ray,  Jan. 
3,  1974. 

Waas,  Adam  and  Delores  (Schwartzentruber), 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  third  child,  second  daughter, 
Heidi  Delores,  Jan.  10,  1974. 

Willcox,  James  and  Bobbie  (Gowden),  La  Veta, 
Colo.,  first  child,  Jason  Ewell,  Apr.  9,  1974. 

Wyse,  LaMar  and  Karon  (Swanson),  Sheridan, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Adam  Christopher,  Feb.  26, 
1974. 

Zehr,  Carl  and  Connie  (Gerber),  Tavistock, 
Ont.,  third  child,  first  son,  Jason  Carl,  May  2, 
1974. 


marriages 

May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes  estab- 
lished by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six  months' 
free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to 
those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald  if  the 
address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Bauer  — Saltzman.  — Steven  Bauer,  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  College  cong.,  and  Shirley  Saltzman, 
Hesston,  Kan.,  Hesston  cong.,  by  Paul  Friesen 
and  Royal  Bauer,  father  of  the  groom,  Dec.  29, 

1973. 

Cacka  — Bender.  — Joseph  Cacka,  Fair- 
view,  Alta.,  Bluesky  cong.,  and  Susan  Bender, 
Hubbard,  Ore.,  Zion  cong.,  by  Daniel  Howse, 
Mar.  2,  1974. 

Detweiler  — Jordon.  — Philip  Detweiler, 
Boyertown,  Pa.,  and  Bonnie  Jordon,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  by  Alvin  F.  Detweiler,  Mar.  23,  1974. 

Eitel  — Billinger.  — Gary  Eitel,  Scott  City, 
Kan.,  and  Deandra  Billinger,  Shallow  Water, 
Kan.,  both  of  Gospel  Fellowship  cong.,  by 
Gary  Nussbaum,  Mar.  2,  1974. 

Gehman  — Rhoads.  — Jay  Gehman,  Bechtels- 
ville,  Pa.,  and  Sue  Rhoads,  Barto,  Pa.,  by  Alvin 
F.  Detweiler,  Feb.  10,  1974. 

Janssen  — Hernley.  — Gail  Eugene  Jans- 
sen, Roanoke,  111.,  Metamora  cong.,  and  Kathleen 
Karen  Hernley,  Goshen,  Ind.,  College  cong.,  by 
Kenneth  G.  Good,  Apr.  27, 1974. 

Jantz  — Unruh.  — Jerry  Jantz,  Greensburg, 
Kan.,  Greensburg  cong.,  and  Gail  Unruh,  Scott 
City,  Kan.,  Gospel  Fellowship  cong.,  by  Ervey 
Unruh  and  Wesley  Jantz,  Jan.  20,  1974. 

Metzler  — Hershberger.  — Donald  Lamar 
Metzler,  New  Holland,  Pa.  Neffsville  cong.,  and 
Alane  Louise  Hershberger,  State  College,  Pa., 
University  cong.,  by  Victor  Stoltzfus,  May  25, 

1974. 

Miller  — Wittmer.  — Roy  Miller  and  Caro- 
line Wittmer,  both  from  Hartville,  Ohio,  Hart- 
ville  cong.,  by  Richard  F.  Ross,  May  17,  1974. 

Neuenschwander  — Hershberger.  — Conrad 
Neuenschwander,  Sonnenberg  cong.,  Apple 
Creek,  Ohio,  and  Debra  Jean  Hershberger, 
Wooster  cong.,  Wooster,  Ohio,  by  Sanford  Oyer, 
May  18,  1974. 

Rogers  — Sands.  — Dennis  Rogers,  Bloom- 
ington, III.,  Christian  Church,  and  Gale  Sands, 
Hopedale,  111.,  Hopedale  cong.,  by  Lee  J. 
Miller,  May  18,  1974. 

Schulz  — Yoder.  — Melvin  E.  Schulz, 
Walsenburg,  Colo.,  First  Mennonite  cong.,  and 
Janet  C.  Yoder,  La  Junta,  Colo.,  Emmanuel  cong., 
by  Eugene  Schulz,  assisted  by  Wallace  Jantz 
and  H.  James  Martin,  May  18,  1974. 

Shellenberger  — Bare.  — Dale  K.  Shellen- 
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berger,  Manheim,  Pa.,  Erisman  cong.,  and 
Patricia  J.  Bare,  W'tmer,  Pa.,  Stumptown  cong., 
by  Paul  G.  Landis  and  Norman  G.  Shenk,  May 
19, 1974. 

Weaver  — Litwiller.  — Larry  Weaver,  Man- 
tua, Iowa,  Aurora  cong.,  and  Marjorie  Litwiller, 
Hopedale,  111.,  Hopedale  cong.,  by  Lee  J. 
Miller,  May  25,  1974. 

Weicker  — Gerber.  — David  John  Weicker, 
Tavistock,  Ont.,  Lutheran  Church,  and  Mary 
Ann  Gerber,  Shakespeare,  Ont.,  Tavistock  cong., 
by  Wilmer  Martin,  May  4,  1974. 

Zimmerman  — Bucher.  — Jay  Calvin  Zim- 
merman, Ephrata,  Pa.,  Ephrata  cong.,  and 
Thelma  Jane  Bucher,  Lititz,  Pa.,  Lititz  cong.,  by 
Elam  W.  Stauffer,  May  18, 1974. 


obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  those  who  are  bereaved. 

Cressman,  Seleda,  daughter  of  Moses  and 
Amanda  (Otterbein)  Heckendorn,  was  born  in 
Michigan  on  Oct.  2,  1903;  died  at  the'  Kitchen- 
er-Waterloo  Hospital,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  May  14, 
1974;  aged  70  y.  7 m.  12  d.  On  Oct.  16,  1940, 

she  was  married  to  Cressman,  who 

survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Willard 
and  Leonard),  3 daughters  (Verda  — Mrs. 
Gordon  Lichty,  Eral  — Mrs.  Harold  Brubacher, 
and  Florence  — Mrs.  Roy  Kreider),  19  grand- 
children, 3 great-grandchildren,  4 brothers 
(Ian,  Clarence,  Nelson,  and  Wilmer),  and  3 sisters 
(Luella  Heckendorn,  Mrs.  Alta  Clemen?,  and 
Pearl  — Mrs.  Gordon  B.  Eby).  She  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  one  son  (Donald)  and  one 
sister  (Arclista).  She  was  a member  of  the 
Breslau  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  May  16,  in  charge  of  Dennis 
C.  Cressman  and  Horace  Cressman;  interment 
in  the  Breslau  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Glick,  Emma  B.,  daughter  of  David  K.  and 
Carrie  (Kaufman)  Yoder,  was  born  in  Allens- 
ville,  Pa.,  Nov.  13,  1935;  died  of  cancer  at 
Belleville,  Pa.,  Mar.  30,  1974;  aged  38  y.  4 m. 
17  d.  On  Nov.  7,  1953,  she  was  married  to 
Dwight  A.  Glick,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  4 children  (Phyllis,  JoAnn,  Kenneth,  ana 
Marlene),  2 brothers  (Melvin  and  Earl),  and  2 


sisters  (Shirley  and  Darlis).  One  daughter 
(Beverly)  preceded  her  in  death.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Maple  Grove  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Apr.  2, 
in  charge  of  Paul  H.  Stoltzfus;  interment  in 
the  Locust  Grove  Cemetery. 

Moyers,  Ida  B.,  daughter  of  Jacob  W.  and 
Martha  Jane  (Fulk)  Fawley,  was  born  at  Fulks 
Run,  Va.,  Nov.  15,  1881;  died  at  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  Mar.  4,  1974;  aged  92  y.  3 m.  17  d.  On 
Apr.  7,  1901,  she  was  married  to  Benjamin 
Moyers,  who  preceded  her  in  death  on  Dec.  2, 
1935.  Surviving  are  3 sons  (James,  Preston,  and 
Frank),  one  daughter  (Virginia  — Mrs.  J. 
Mark  Martin),  12  grandchildren,  19  great-grand- 
children, and  one  brother  (David  Fawley).  She 
was  preceded  in  death  by  3 sons  (Herbert, 
Ernest,  and  Irvin)  and  4 grandchildren.  She 
was  a member  of  the  Trissels  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Zion  Menno- 
nite Church  on  Mar.  7,  in  charge  of  Norman 
Yutzy  and  Michael  Shenk;  interment  in  the 
church  cemetery. 

Reber,  Anna,  daughter  of  Daniel  and  Rachel 
(Kauffman)  Beer,  was  born  in  Shanesville, 
Ohio,  July  30,  1893;  died  at  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  May 
14,  1974;  aged  80  y.  9 m.  14  d.  On  Dec.  28, 
1919,  she  was  married  to  John  H.  Reber,  who 
preceded  her  in  death  on  July  19,  1952.  Sur- 
viving are  3 sons  (Howard,  Leroy,  and  John), 
3 daughters  (Maxine — Mrs.  Edward  A.  Peiffer, 
Anna  May,  and  Mable  L.  — Mrs.  Cloyd  Fisher), 
20  grandchildren,  one  great-grandson,  and  one 
brother  (Noah  Beer).  She  was  a member  of  the 
Liberty  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Lower  Deer  Creek  Mennonite 
Church  on  May  17,  in  charge  of  Dean  Swartzen- 
druber,  Silas  Horst,  and  Willard  Marner;  in- 
terment in  the  Lower  Deer  Creek  Cemetery. 

Snyder,  Dora  Alice,  daughter  of  Menno  and 
Mattie  (Rhodes)  Kempf,  was  born  in  Johnson 
Co.,  Iowa,  Sept.  20,  1912;  died  of  a possible 
heart  attack  at  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  Mar.  21,  1974; 
aged  61  y.  6 m.  1 d.  On  Nov.  29,  1936,  she  was 
married  to  Andrew  Snyder,  who  preceded  her 
in  death  in  1966.  Surviving  are  2 children 
(Dwane  M.  and  Thelma  M.  Gragg),  7 grand- 
children, one  brother  (Lee  Kempf),  and  one  sis- 
ter (Mrs.  Cora  Westfall).  She  was  a member 
of  the  Parnell  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  at  the  Kalona  Mennonite 


Church  on  Mar.  25,  in  charge  of  Paul  E.  M. 
Yoder  and  Duane  Brenneman;  interment  in 
the  East  Union  Cemetery. 

Ulrich,  Benjamin,  son  of  John  and  Mary 
(Yancey)  Ulricb,  was  born  in  Lewis  Co.,  N.Y., 
Mar.  5,  1885;  died  at  the  Clinton  View  Nurs- 
ing Home,  Mount  Clemens,  Mich.,  May  11,  1974; 
aged  89  y.  2 m.  6 d.  Surviving  is  one  sister 
(Louise  — Mrs.  Richard  Wideman).  He  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  2 brothers  and  3 sisters 
(Peter,  John,  Anna  Herzig,  Mattie  Albrecht,  and 
Minni  Yousey).  He  was  the  oldest  member  of 
the  Bethany  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  May  14,  in  charge  of 
Leonard  E.  Schmucker;  interment  in  the  church 
cemetery. 

Weaver,  Garth  Lamar,  son  of  Vernon  and 
Bertha  (Miller)  Weaver,  was  born  in  Millersburg, 
Ohio,  May  25,  1974;  died  en  route  to  the  Chil- 
dren's Hospital,  Akron,  Ohio,  shortly  after  an 
accident  near  his  home  on  Apr.  27,  1974;  aged 
9 y.  11  m.  2 d.  Surviving  are  his  parents,  2 
sisters  (Deborah  and  Peggy),  one  brother 
(Victor),  his  paternal  grandmother  (Mrs.  Mary 
Ann  Weaver),  his  maternal  grandmother  (Mrs. 
Avora  Miller),  and  his  maternal  great-grand- 
mother (Mrs.  Barbara  Miller).  Funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  in  the  Martin’s  Creek  Menno- 
nite Church  on  May  1,  in  charge  of  Roman 
Stutzman  and  Paul  Hummel;  interment  in  the 
church  cemetery. 

Weaver,  Marc  Stephen,  son  of  Ron  and  Lois 
(Gochnauer)  Weaver,  was  born  and  died  at  the 
Sacred  Heart  Hospital,  Allentown,  Pa.,  Mar. 
30,  1974.  He  is  survived  by  his  parents,  a 
twin  brother  (Sheldon  Ray),  paternal  grand- 
parents (Walter  and  Ethel  Weaver),  great-grand- 
father (Robert  Wingard),  maternal  grandparents 
(Mervin  and  Emma  Gochnauer),  and  great-grand- 
mother (Flora  Shertzer).  Graveside  services 
were  held  on  Apr.  4 at  Eby  Cemetery,  in 
charge  of  Gordon  Zook. 

Wyss,  Ella,  daughter  of  Abraham  and  Eliza 
(Neuenschwander)  Nussbaum,  was  born  near 
Berne,  Ind.,  July  24,  1899;  died  at  the  Wooster 
Community  Hospital  following  a stroke  on  May 
21,  1974;  aged  74  y.  9 m.  28  d,  On  Ian.  2, 
1921,  she  was  married  to  Frank  Wyss,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  3 children  (Clayton, 
Mardell  — Mrs.  Leland  Hofstetter,  and  Melvin), 
5 grandchildren,  2 great-grandchildren,  and  one 
sister  (Saloma  — Mrs.  David  Wyss).  She  was 
preceded  in  death  by  one  son  (Vilas),  5 brothers, 
3 sisters,  and  one  great-grandson.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Kidron  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  May  24,  in 
charge  of  Reuben  Hofstetter  and  Bill  Detweiler; 
interment  in  the  church  cemetery. 


Photos:  cover  and  page  483,  Rohn  Engh. 


calendar 

Northwest  Conference  annual  sessions  at  Birch  Bay 
Camp,  Cooking  Lake,  Alta.,  July  12-14. 

South  Central  Mennonite  Conference,  Hydro,  Okla., 
July  19-21. 

Region  I Meeting,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  July  23-26. 

Virginia  Conference,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  July  25-28. 

Region  III  Convention,  Milford,  Neb.,  July  26-28. 

Region  II  Meeting,  Southeast  Idaho,  Aug.  2-4. 

Iowa  Nebraska  District  Conference  at  First  Mennonite 
Church,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  Aug.  6-8. 

Region  V Meeting,  Christopher  Dock  High  School, 
Lansdale,  Pa.  Aug.  8-10. 

Region  IV  Meeting,  Elida,  Ohio,  Aug.  16,  17. 

Centennial  Mennonite  Festival,  Wichita,  Kan.,  Oct. 
11-13. 

Assembly  75,  in  Central  Illinois,  Aug.  5-10,  1975. 


'*  E £ 


Interesting  Reading 
for  the  Uninteresting  Day 


PEOPLE  PIECES 
edited  by  Merle  Good 


Here  are  seventeen  delightful  stories  about  Mennonites  and  Amish. 
Written  by  young  Mennonite  authors,  they  portray  a way  of  life  and  faith. 

They  offer  the  members  of  these  groups  a warm,  candid  glimpse  of  them- 
selves. Unusual,  gripping  stories  that  are  fun  to  read. 

A Herald  Press  book.  Paperback.  $2.95 


PROVIDENT  BOOKSTORE 
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The  Challenge  of  Church  Growth, 
A Symposium,  Wilbert  R.  Shenk,  editor. 
Elkhart,  Ind. : Institute  of  Mennonite  Stu- 
dies, 1973,  105  pp.,  $1.95.  Available  from 
IMS,  3003  Benham  Ave.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
46514. 

It  is  encouraging  to  see  Mennonite 
missionary  personnel  taking  the  challenge 
of  Church  Growth  seriously.  Since  the 
Church  Growth  theory  will  probably  be 
having  a major  influence  on  evangelical 
missions  in  the  coming  decades  it  is 
important  that  Mennonites  discover  their 
particular  stance  on  the  important  issues. 

This  symposium  looks  at  the  issues 
from  various  perspectives,  all  of  which 
are  quite  helpful.  Wilbert  Shenk  treats 
the  Church  Growth  School  of  Thought 
in  historical  perspective.  The  biblical  and 
theological  perspectives  are  treated  by 
John  H.  Yoder  and  Allan  H.  Howe,  with 
special  attention  given  to  the  Anabaptist 
tradition.  The  anthropological  perspective 
is  presented  by  Robert  L.  Ramseyer.  In 
a valuable  final  chapter  J.  Stanley 
Friesen  brings  Church  Growth  theories 
alongside  of  some  practical  experiences 
of  the  African  Independent  Church  move- 
ment. 

It  is  predictable  and  significant  that 
Mennonites  do  not  get  heated  up  about 
some  issues.  The  clash  between  the  Insti- 
tute of  Church  Growth  and  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  is  uninteresting. 
Mennonites  are  not  critical  of  the  Church 
Growth  concerns  about  evangelism. 
Neither  are  they  critical  of  the  WCC  at 
the  point  of  social  concern. 

Although  the  symposium  is  quite 
sympathetic,  the  participants  did  not  fail 
to  isolate  a very  key  issue,  McGavran's 
distinction  between  ‘‘discipling”  and  “per- 
fecting.” It  is  feared  that  McGavran 
might  accept  anything  as  discipling  (mak- 
ing disciples)  as  long  as  numerical  growth 
is  achieved.  Perfecting  appears  to  be  a 
necessary  but  distinct  and  secondary  task. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  criticism 
is  a theological  criticism  and  not  merely 
a practical  one.  Nor  is  it  sufficient  to  sug- 
gest in  general  terms  that  the  Church 
Growth  School  of  Thought  lacks  theologi- 
cal depth.  There  is  much  concern  for  a 
theology  of  missions  at  Pasadena.  The 
weakness,  as  I see  it,  might  be  isolated 
in  the  reluctance  of  an  interdenomina- 
tional school  to  touch  the  theological 
content  of  the  traditional  gospel. 

Friesen  suggests  that  the  African  In- 
dependent Churches  “provide  a valuable 
critique  and  check  on  our  own  under- 


standing of  the  gospel,  the  ways  we  have 
narrowed  and  restricted  it,  and  the  points 
we  have  overlooked  and  to  which  we 
have  been  blind”  (p.  104).  This  state- 
ment suggests  to  me  that  the  issue  of 
discipling  and  perfecting  begins  with  the 
content  of  the  gospel.  Missionary 
theorists  will  ultimately  have  to  face  the 
fact  that  missionary  methods  must  be 
shaped  and  ultimately  judged  by  the  mes- 
sage, and  that  message  must  always  be 
biblical. 

It  is  at  this  point  of  message  content 
where  our  tradition  needs  to  take  issue 
with  the  Church  Growth  School  of 
Thought.  We  must  point  out  that  it  is 
one  thing  to  invite  men  into  a loose  fel- 
lowship where  creedal  statements  are 
affirmed  and  guilt  is  regularly  absolved.  It 
is  quite  another  thing  to  proclaim  a new 
Lord  who  demands  a new  lifestyle  to  be 
learned  and  practiced  in  the  new  com- 
munity of  God’s  people. 

In  our  criticism  of  Church  Growth  we 
must  be  fair.  We  should  not  take  ad- 
vantage of  McGavran’s  susceptibility  to 
criticism.  There  are  other  voices.  Most 
critics  display  their  lack  of  information. 
Our  continued  interaction  can  be  posi- 
tive. Kraft  and  Glasser  would  welcome 
insights  from  a Mennonite  missiology. 
There  is  a need  for  an  integrated  state- 
ment beyond  this  symposium  to  clarify 
Anabaptist-Mennonite  missiology  in  the 
late  twentieth  century. 

I should  note  one  criticism  that  I 
felt  was  unfair.  I do  not  think  Church 
Growth  has  a bias  against  the  Third 
World  (p.  21).  True,  the  Western  mentality 
(mass  production  and  hard  sell)  is  quite 
evident,  but  many  leaders  of  the  Third 
World  are  in  on  that.  In  fact,  the  im- 
portance of  the  missionary  from  the 
Third  World  is  a new  basic  tenet  in 
Church  Growth  theory.  — Michael  M. 
Mast,  Mennonite  missionary,  Argentine 
Chaco 


The  Authority  of  the  Bible,  Donald 

G.  Miller.  Eerdmans,  1972,  139  pp.,  $2.25, 
paper. 

With  this  paperback,  Donald  G.  Miller 
has  made  a noteworthy  contribution  to 
evangelical  theology.  Writing  for  laymen, 
he  deals  with  one  of  the  major  theological 
issues  of  our  century  — the  question  of 
authority.  It  is  a tragedy  that  many  bibli- 
cal scholars  today  reject  the  divine 
authority  of  the  Scriptures. 

Miller  deals  with  many  facets  of  this 


issue.  He  first  considers  the  basic  problem 
and  suggests  the  problem  of  biblical 
authority  may  be  more  a problem  with 
any  authority.  He  discusses  the  nature  of 
biblical  authority,  problems  with  the  Old 
Testament,  the  relationship  of  the  Bible 
with  human  experience,  the  authority  of 
the  church,  and  closes  by  examining  the 
authority  of  Jesus. 

Miller  grapples  here  with  fundamental 
problems  confronting  Christians  and  the 
church,  all  the  more  serious  because  of 
the  critical  views  of  some  biblical  scholars. 
The  author’s  treatment  is  sound,  and  I 
commend  it  highly  to  ministers,  seminary 
students,  and  anyone  who  seriously 

studies  the  Bible.  — Chester  K.  Lehman. 

• • • 

The  Concept  of  Peace,  John  Mac- 
quarrie.  Harper  & Row,  1973,  82  pp., 
$4.95. 

This  beautifully  written  book  is  a little 
masterpiece.  Focusing  on  "the  concept  of 
peace”  the  Lady  Margaret  Professor  of 
Divinity  at  Oxford  University  ties  together 
the  biblical  notion  of  peace  as  both  the 
healing  of  personal  fractures  and  the  rec- 
onciling of  societal  separations.  Peace  as 
“the  most  inclusive  of  Christian  virtues” 
has  ' special  meaning  for  a world  highly 
interrelated  so  that  “ethical  thinking  must 
be  guided  by  a conception  of  virtue  that 
is  corporate  or  even  global  in  its  scope.” 

Macquarrie  is  best  in  developing  the 
various  dimensions  of  what  the  biblical 
concept  of  peace  is  all  about.  He  is  par- 
ticularly helpful  in  suggesting  that  peace 
is  the  normal  human  condition,  that  war 
and  violence  are  the  distortions.  The 
biblical  idea  of  peace  focuses  on  process 
as  man  moves  from  primordial  potentiality 
to  eschatological  realization.  The  richness 
of  the  idea  must  include  reconciliation, 
liberation,  material  well-being,  justice, 
and  atonement. 

Peace  as  a concept  is  both  technique 
and  intellectual  understanding.  It  is  both 
an  ideal  and  daily  process.  It  is  both  an 
achievement  and  judgment  on  inadequate 
fulfillment.  It  is  both  recognizable  and 
“passes  all  understanding.” 

I highly  recommend  this,  especially  for 
Mennonites  who  as  a peace  church  often 
forget  how  inclusive  their  faith  and  vision 
actually  are.  It  must  be  added  that  Mac- 
quarrie is  no  pacifist  with  regard  to  war. 
This  lack  of  consistency  is  regrettable  but 
does  not  detract  from  the  vision  pre- 
sented. The  spirit  and  zest  of  the  author 
will  be  an  inspiration  to  all  readers.  — 
John  A.  Lapp 
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Robbing  the  Energy  Bank. . . 


A variety  of  scary  shortage  stories  is  circulating  since  the 
energy  crunch  hit  last  fall  and  it  is  hard  to  know  which 
to  believe  and  which  to  discount.  But  a recent  issue  of 
Between  the  Lines  puts  the  problem  in  terms  that  we  may 
be  able  to  understand. 

The  richer  countries  of  North  America  and  Europe  have 
been  on  an  energy  binge,  says  Charles  A.  Wells.  Because 
energy  from  fossil  fuels  and  chemical  fertilizers  has  been 
plentiful,  we  have  not  been  careful  in  the  use  of  it  to  see 
whether  we  get  full  return  for  the  investment.  Because 
coal,  oil,  and  natural  gas  are  free  for  the  extracting,  we 
accept  great  energy  waste  as  part  of  the  process. 

For  example,  when  coal  is  used  to  generate  electricity, 
only  about  30  percent  of  the  energy  from  the  mined  coal 
reaches  the  user.  And  the  energy  for  mining  the  coal 
cuts  down  into  this  30  percent.  In  fact,  says  Wells,  the 
giant  mining  machines  use  so  much  energy  there  is  very 
little  net  energy  gain  from  the  whole  process. 

Another  example  of  the  problem  is  the  decreasing 
energy  ratio  of  fertilizer  to  corn.  While  the  yield  of  corn 


per  acre  has  tripled  in  the  past  30  years,  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  used  to  grow  has  increased  16  times.  An  even 
greater  inefficiency  is  shown  by  the  consumer  who  goes  to 
the  grocery  store  in  a 4,500  pound  automobile  to  bring 
home  10  or  15  pounds  of  groceries. 

Can  we  go  on  this  way  or  will  our  civilization  col- 
lapse when  it  has  exhausted  the  resources  in  its  energy 
bank?  Pondering  this  question,  one  is  led  to  reflect  on  the 
experience  of  Israel  under  Solomon.  The  Israelite  mon- 
archy flowered  briefly  with  a king  who  fed  a large  house- 
hold lavishly  and  sent  merchant  ships  around  the  world. 

But  this  regime  had  in  it  the  source  of  its  own  decay, 
for  it  was  built  on  exploitation  and  political  maneuvering. 
As  soon  as  the  strong  hand  of  the  king  was  gone,  the 
exploited  became  restless  and  began  to  rebel.  The  political 
alliances  also  began  to  crack. 

Aspects  of  our  own  civilization  are  based  on  exploita- 
tion of  the  poor,  as  well  as  exploitation  of  resources. 
The  record  of  history  is  that  robbery  is  sin  and  that  sin 
eventually  is  punished. 


. . .And  the  Spiritual  Bank 


Concern  for  the  conservation  of  resources  and  concern 
for  people  are  two  prominent  biblical  themes  based  on 
love  and  reverence  for  God.  When  love  for  God  grows 
cold  both  the  love  for  the  soil  (and  other  natural  re- 
sources) and  love  for  people  disappear  as  well. 

At  the  base  of  the  energy  problem  is  a spiritual  prob- 
lem. Exploitation  is  the  child  of  greed,  and  greed  is  based 
on  covetousness,  which  the  Bible  says  is  idolatry.  Wars 
outside  the  country  grow  from  the  same  source.  Also  wars 
within.  People  perish  not  only  for  lack  of  vision,  but  for 
lack  of  compassion.  Of  the  tragedies  of  the  U.S.  Watergate 


experience,  and  they  are  many,  possibly  the  greatest  is 
the  evident  lack  of  ethical  discernment  or  compassion  or  any 
interest  other  than  self-interest. 

The  name  of  Watergate,  unfortunately,  is  legion,  for 
they  are  many  throughout  not  only  the  U.S.  but  also  in 
Canada  and  the  world.  Unless  ways  can  be  found  to  ex- 
press love  for  man  and  concern  for  resources,  we  are 
doomed  and  archaeologists  some  years  hence  will  study 
our  rubble  as  they  do  the  remains  of  Nineveh.  This  was, 
as  I remember,  a place  where  compassion  was  also  in  short 
supply.  — Daniel  Hertzler 
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Discipline 
and  Discernment 

by  Doris  Lehman 

As  Mennonite  women,  we  rejoice  in  the  great  oppor- 
tunities we  have  to  be  partners  in  the  great  mission  out- 
reach of  our  church.  We  recognize  that  all  Christians, 
men  and  women,  are  commissioned  with  the  same  mis- 
sion in  Christ,  who  calls  all  of  us  to  serve  Him.  And  we 
sense  that  women  have  unique  responsibilities,  that  life 
has  dropped  most  significant  duties  into  our  hands. 

What  would  God  have  us  to  be?  How  can  one  nurture 
personal  faith  in  such  times  as  we  live  in?  To  build  faith, 
we  cannot  look  out  at  the  sterile,  depressing  environment 
around  us.  It  does  not  produce  faith.  Real  life  springs  from 
within.  To  build  faith,  we  must  practice  self-discipline,  I 
believe,  in  order  to  receive  the  gift  of  discernment. 

In  these  words — discipline  and  discernment — we  find 
the  key  for  the  nurture  of  faith  toward  Christian  maturity. 
Discipline  has  been  misused,  misunderstood,  and  disliked. 
In  many  areas,  we  have  rejected  church-imposed  discipline. 
But  inasmuch  as  we  have  failed  to  replace  it  with  strong 
personal  discipline  of  obedience  to  Christ,  we  are  experi- 
encing spiritual  poverty. 

Discipline:  The  Training  That  Molds.  Discipline  is  de- 
fined as  control  gained  through  obedience.  The  training 
that  molds,  strengthens,  and  perfects.  Christian  discipline 
involves  a conscious  control  of  our  lives  in  obedience  to 
Christ.  It  seemed  that  everything  I picked  up  recently 
had  a good  and  new  and  slightly  different  definition  of 
discipline. 

A determination  to  follow  Christ  without  reserve.  A 
switch  from  self-centeredness  to  self-giving.  An  active  open 
response  to  God  involving  the  whole  personality.  An  un- 
reserved fidelity,  prior  commitment  to  all  others.  A sense 
of  ultimate  responsibility.  A determined  quest  for  Christ 
Himself. 

Jesus  said:  If  anyone  will  come  after  Me,  he  must  give 
up  all  rights  to  himself,  take  up  his  cross,  and  follow  Me. 


And  He  also  said  the  gate  is  narrow  and  the  way  is  hard 
that  leads  to  life. 

Christian  discipline,  or  discipleship,  presupposes  that  one 
has  experienced  the  new  birth  and  is  in  Christ.  We  do 
not  talk  discipline  to  people  who  are  not  Christians.  We 
suppose  that  people  who  are  willing  to  discipline  them- 
selves are  experiencing  also  the  creating  influence  of 
divine  presence  in  their  lives. 

I believe  that  discipline  leads  us  to  Christian  maturity. 
I heard  a man  give  his  testimony  recently  on  the  ABCs 
of  his  Christian  experience.  He  said  A stands  for  his  ac- 
ceptance of  Christ.  B stands  for  babyhood.  He  went  on 
to  say  that  he  felt  in  his  case  B lasted  for  30  years.  I've 
had  to  ask  myself  very  searchingly:  How  long  was  I a 
Christian  baby?  In  fact,  am  I sure  I even  now  do  not  need 
to  be  spoon-fed  by  my  minister? 

I feel  we  need,  as  Christian  women  today,  a new  em- 
phasis on  Bible  study.  Disciplined  study  can  sharpen,  I 
believe,  the  cutting  edge  of  the  gospel  for  us.  I believe 
that  women  can  give  leadership  and  encouragement  to  this 


emphasis.  We  will  be  blessed  for  it  and  the  church  will 
grow. 

We  could  do  this  in  a number  of  ways.  We  can  promote 
small-group  Bible  studies  — a redemptive  fellowship  group 
which  we  hear  a lot  about.  We  should  be  willing  to  help 
each  other  as  Christian  women  to  discipline  ourselves  in 
regular  Bible  study.  These  are  not  easy  to  structure  and 
cannot  be  effectively  structured.  But  we  can  encourage 
them  and  we  can  pray  that  there  will  be  interest  in  them. 
And  we  can  provide  study  guides.  As  leaders,  the  most 
important  thing  for  us  would  be  to  draw  women  into  a 
covenant  with  us,  to  commit  ourselves  daily  to  the  study  of 
God’s  Word. 

I challenge  all  of  us  to  practice  disciplined  Bible  study 
and  to  promote  it  for  others,  to  gain  greater  spiritual 
maturity,  and  thus  to  better  fulfill  the  mission,  the 
partnership  responsibility  we  are  accepting. 

As  we  grow  through  a discipline  of  Bible  study,  our 
resources  for  meeting  needs  in  and  around  us  will  in- 
crease. First  of  all,  I feel  that  to  live  a life  of  discipline 
will  help  us  to  accept  ourselves.  We  hear  a lot  about 
acceptance  these  days.  To  accept  myself  means  to  rec- 
ognize myself  as  God’s  person  in  God’s  place.  Too  many 
homemakers  go  about  with  an  injured  air,  complaining 
of  their  limitations,  of  the  monotony  they  experience,  the 
frustrations,  the  never-ending  chores.  I have  a hunch 
that  they  have  forgotten  that  their  husband’s  employment 
may  also  not  be  pure  pleasure.  It  also  may  be  tinged 
with  monotony,  with  difficult  people  and  situations  now 
and  then,  and  even  also  never-ending. 

If  we  are  honest  with  ourselves,  we  will  see  that  we 
stop  changing  diapers  and  chauffeuring  children  long  be- 
fore our  husbands  reach  retirement  age.  Maybe  we  really 
don’t  have  as  big  a gripe  as  we  thought.  Perhaps  we 
have  been  conditioned  to  feel  that  homemaking  is  not 
a worthy  career,  and  at  least  for  educated  women,  to 
marry  means  to  throw  our  skills  and  talents  on  a 
domestic  scrap  heap,  that  our  education  is  wasted  unless 
we  take  it  into  the  marketplace  and  are  paid.  But  this 
isn’t  true.  The  ability  to  study  Einstein  does  not  need  to 
cripple  our  abilities  to  make  chocolate  brownies. 

These  talents  can  very  well  supplement  each  other  and 
both  are  certainly  worthy.  We  need  to  discipline  ourselves 
to  be  aware  of  this,  to  see  the  possibilities  in  the  position 
in  which  God  has  placed  us,  to  find  satisfaction  as  we 
utilize  the  power  we  women  do  have  and  the  opportu- 
nities we  do  sense. 

We  have,  for  instance,  the  power  of  influence  over  our 
families,  over  our  children,  in  our  communities,  in  quiet, 
subtle  but  very  real  ways.  There  are  many,  many 
opportunities  for  us  in  less  quiet  ways  in  this  society  to 
utilize  our  abilities  and  talents.  In  their  very  demands  of 
sacrifice  they  make,  marriage  and  child  nurture  provide  an 
excellent  school  of  discipline. 

Doris  Lehman  died  on  September  24,  1973,  at  her  home  in  Elkhart, 
Indiana.  She  was  the  wife  of  David  Lehman,  a dentist,  and  the  president 
of  the  Women’s  Missionary  and  Service  Commission. 


We  need  to  practice  honesty  and  absolute  fidelity  in 
our  marital  relationships  so  that  our  husbands  can  safely 
trust  in  us.  A few  weeks  ago  I heard  my  husband  dis- 
cussing marital  problems  with  a non-Christian  over  the 
telephone.  He  said,  “I  don’t  have  to  worry  about  my  wife. 
And  I took  it  as  a compliment. 

It  is  a mark  of  disciplined  maturity  to  accept  and  en- 
joy our  roles  in  each  period  of  our  lives.  There  are  some 
I’ve  heard  who  talk  longingly  of  the  days  of  youth  — the 
carefree  days  that  used  to  be  — or  who  look  forward  to 
the  future  when  there  will  be  fewer  responsibilities. 

Harvard  psychiatrist  Armon  Nicholi  said  recently  that  in 
our  society  persons  refuse  to  face  realistically  the  end  of 
life.  He  believes  that  mature  Christians  need  to  acquire 
another-world  sense,  to  stockpile  their  treasures  in  heaven 
so  that  they  will  anticipate  going  there,  aware  that  the 
best  is  yet  to  be.  He  said  we  need  to  break  from  the 
worldly  pattern  of  avoiding  in  every  possible  way  thoughts 
of  old  age  and  death.  He  commented  about  how  the  cos- 
metic and  fashion  industries  thrive  as  grandmothers  try  to 
look  like  college  girls  and  mothers  like  their  high  school 
daughters. 

Discipline  involves  choosing  the  experiences  which  build 
our  lives,  and  refusing  others  — self-denial,  you  might  call 
it.  And  this  isn’t  to  low-rate  oneself,  belittling  a God-given 
responsibility.  It  doesn’t  come  from  self-rejection,  but  from 
self-acceptance. 

Self-denial  is  to  forget  self  and  to  serve  God  by  being 
useful  to  others.  We  must  control  our  selfish  interests  in 
relation  to  money  and  material  possessions  — home 
furnishings,  cars,  and  so  forth. 
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The  late  Doris  Lehman 


With  the  increasing  amount  of  time  which  we  have  free 
from  work  — it  is  easy  to  do  what  everyone  else  is  doing 
— to  sort  of  follow  a leaderless  crowd  — instead  of  using 
self-controlled  wise  choices. 

We  need  to  limit  the  amount  of  time  we  spend  on  our- 
selves. (One  man  wished  he  would  get  as  much  time 
spent  on  himself  as  his  wife  spends  on  her  hair.)  We  need 
to  select  the  wholesome  recreational  activities  and  balance 
time  with  our  homemaking  activities  and  Christian  ser- 
vices. 

We  need  to  find  time  — take  time,  if  you  please  — 
to  have  spiritual  aloneness  with  God,  for  thinking  our 
own  thoughts  in  a world  where  there  is  so  much  noise. 
Perhaps  we  need  to  simplify  our  lives,  to  reduce  our  in- 
terests, in  order  to  practice  spiritual  concentration,  to  cling 
to  the  elemental  but  essential  concepts  of  our  faith. 

For  the  moment,  all  discipline  seems  painful,  rather 
than  pleasant.  Later  it  yields  the  peaceable  fruits  of 
righteousness  to  those  who  have  been  trained  by  it. 
Hebrews  goes  on  to  say,  Therefore  lift  your  drooping 
hands- and  strengthen  your  weak  knees.  Let’s  run  with 
perseverance  the  race  set  before  us,  looking  to  Jesus.” 

Discernment:  The  Reward  of  Discipline.  And  now  a 
word  yet  about  discernment.  This  is  another  word  that 


came  to  me  with  importance.  I couldn’t  let  it  go.  Dis- 
ciplined obedience  to  Christ  will  be  rewarded  with  the  gift 
of  discernment.  In  Romans  it  says  to  offer  your  very 
selves  to  Him,  let  your  mind  be  remade.  Then  you  will 
be  able  to  discern  the  will  of  God  and  to  know  what  is 
good,  acceptable,  and  perfect  (Rom.  12:2).  To  obey  is  to 
know. 

The  opposite  is  also  true.  Isaiah  said,  when  he  was 
describing  idol  worshipers,  that  they  knew  not,  nor  did 
they  discern,  for  He  had  shut  their  eyes  so  that  they 
could  not  see,  and  their  minds  so  that  they  could  not 
understand.  No  one  considers,  nor  is  there  knowledge  or 
discernment. 

Discernment  is  a gift  which  Christians  need  to  covet  and 
ask  for  and  work  for.  We  need  this  quality  of  discerning 
and  haven’t  you  sensed  that  many  people  feel  lost  in  the 
face  of  so  much  change  in  our  church  today?  We  desper- 
ately need  a discerning  spirit,  discriminating,  able  to  detect 
the  necessary  from  the  useless,  so  that  we  don’t  throw 
the  baby  out  with  the  bath  water,  as  Bob  Baker  puts  it. 

We  need  to  be  able  to  recognize  the  highest  and  the 
best,  to  know  God’s  will  in  terms  of  personal  and  commu- 
nity life.  Little  things,  like  how  to  order  our  homes  in 
these  days  of  abundance,  how  to  spend  our  time  and 
money,  how  to  nurture  our  children,  how  to  give  each 
duty  of  everyday  its  proper  place  and  proportion. 

We  need  to  know  when  to  open  our  homes  redemptively 
to  those  who  need  love  and  acceptance.  We  need  to  know 
how  to  work  with  people  who  are  sensitive  and  easily 
hurt.  I believe  that  the  practice  of  giving  love,  or  over- 
looking wrongs  done  to  us  and  of  accepting  one  another 
in  the  church  can  help  us  to  know  how  to  build  redemp- 
tive relationships  in  the  world. 

As  we  receive  this  gift  of  discernment  as  a reward  for 
our  obedience  to  Christ,  we  can  live  confidently,  knowing 
God’s  pattern  for  our  lives.  To  obey  Him  is  to  know  His 
will. 

The  biographer  of  Abbie  Aldridge  Rockefeller  described 
her  in  words  which  I felt  should  describe  the  lives  of  many 
Christian  women:  “She  lived  life  with  an  intense  and  eager 
awareness  of  what  life  may  mean  when  it  is  regarded 
as  a loan  and  not  a mere  possession.  She  was  the  center 
and  security  of  a large  family,  constant  friend  to  countless 
men  and  women,  the  disciple  and  apostle  of  all  things  just 
and  true,  honest,  loving  and  of  good  report.” 

Let  me  just  remind  us  again  that  being  is  more  than 
doing,  and  that  a life  of  disciplined  obedience  to  Christ  will 
lead  us  to  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  God,  and  thus  a 
discernment  of  His  will  and  purpose  for  us.  As  we  identify 
with  Christ  in  this,  we  will  acquire  a sensitivity  which 
feels,  cares,  and  hurts  in  service  for  others  and  a deep 
serenity  produced  by  His  presence  in  us. 

We  will  come,  I believe,  to  be  like  the  ocean:  though 
the  surface  is  constantly  battered  by  storm,  yet  below  there 
is  always  deep  peace  and  unmoved  tranquillity.  Today, 
we  must  accept  our  partnership  in  the  world  mission  of 
our  church.  We  have  no  right  to  try  to  avoid  its  storm.  ^ 
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The  Farm  Workers'  Issue 

by  Lupe  De  Leon,  Jr. 


There  are  in  the  United  States  between  two  and  three 
million  migrant  farm  workers.  The  inexact  number  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  hard-core  migrants  work  year-round, 
while  many  others  are  only  seasonal  workers.  Most  of  the 
migratory  farm  workers  are  either  black,  Puerto  Rican, 
Mexican,  Mexican-American,  Filipino  men,  Jamaicans, 
and  Haitians,  but  there  is  also  a sizable  group  of  whites. 
In  general  the  lifestyle  and  living  conditions  of  the  farm 
worker  can  be  summarized  by  using  the  following  federal 
government  statistics. 

1.  The  national  average  income  on  an  annual  basis  for 
a family  of  four  is  approximately  $2,700.  (U.S.  Department 
of  Labor,  1970.) 

2.  Over  800,000  children  under  the  age  of  16  are  work- 
ing in  the  fields.  (Senate  Subcommittee  on  Migratory 
Labor,  1970.) 

3.  The  life  expectancy  of  the  average  farm  worker 
is  49  years.  While  the  average  American  life  expectancy 
is  around  70  years.  (U.S.  Public  Health  Service. ) 

4.  Maternal  and  child  mortality  are  120  percent  higher 
than  the  national  average  in  this  country.  The  accident 
rate  is  300  percent  higher  than  other  areas  of  employ- 
ment. (U.S.  Public  Health  Service.) 

5.  Thousands  of  farm  workers  experience  daily  symp- 
toms that  can  be  attributed  to  pesticide  poisoning.  The 
symptoms  are  rashes,  vomiting,  excessive  sweating,  head- 
aches, double  vision,  dizziness,  difficulty  in  breathing, 
loss  of  fingernails,  bleeding  of  the  nose,  and  diarrhea. 
(HEW,  1969.) 

A historical  picture  of  the  farm  workers  is  necessary  in 
order  to  understand  the  dilemma  that  they  face  today.  In 
1951  the  U.S.  Congress  enacted  Public  Law  78  as  a 
“temporary”  measure  designed  to  afford  a controlled  an- 
nual importation  of  farm  workers  (braceros)  from  Mexico. 
This  legislation  was  immensely  popular  with  the  large 
agricultural  enterprises,  particularly  in  the  Southwest. 
It  provided  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  cheap  nonunion 
labor  available  every  year  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
were  brought  in.  Public  Law  78,  a “temporary”  law, 
lasted  for  nine  years. 

There  are  some  basic  reasons  why  the  growers  and  the 
farmers  preferred  the  Mexican  braceros  over  the  native- 
born  agricultural  migrant  farm  workers.  Some  of  the  more 
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evident  reasons  were:  (1)  As  noted  the  bracero  importa- 
tion created  a surplus  of  cheap  labor  that  kept  all  farm 
labor  wages  extremely  low.  (2)  Braceros  came  to  the 
United  States  alone,  thus  the  growers  and  farmers  were 
able  to  save  on  housing  because  the  workers  were  housed 
in  army-type  barracks.  (Most  migrant  farm  workers  in  this 
country  travel  as  family  units.)  (3)  The  bracero  dared 
not  complain  about  any  of  the  living  conditions  because 
of  fear  of  being  sent  back  to  Mexico.  A Senate  subcom- 
mittee investigation  on  migratory  labor  at  that  point 
quoted  a farmer  as  saying,  “We  used  to  own  our  own 
slaves,  now  we  rent  them  from  the  government.” 

The  migrant  farm  workers  in  America  are  poorly  paid, 
badly  housed,  and  ill-fed  and  are  the  most  exploited  hu- 
man beings  in  the  American  labor  market.  Moving 
around  the  different  states  prohibits  farm  workers  from 
having  any  social  or  economic  base  from  which  to  bargain 
with  the  growers  or  agencies. 

Broken  Promises.  In  1912  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the 
World  tried  to  organize  the  American  migrant  workers. 
The  farm  workers  got  only  “broken  promises.”  In  1963 
the  National  Farmworkers  Association  was  founded  under 
the  leadership  of  Cesar  Chavez.  The  National  Farm- 
workers Association  was  later  transposed  into  the  United 
Farmworkers  Organizing  Committee  of  the  AFL-CIO.  At 
the  annual  convention  of  the  Farmworkers  Union  in 
Fresno,  California,  in  1973  the  name  was  changed  to  United 
Farmworkers  of  America.  As  the  organizing  efforts  were 
being  initiated  in  southern  California  a national  boycott 
of  California  grapes  was  launched  by  the  Farmworkers 
Union  in  1965. 

As  history  will  substantiate,  any  sort  of  gain  for  op- 
pressed people,  comes  very,  very  slowly  and  thus  it  was 
not  until  1970  that  the  UFOC  experienced  any  type  of 
victory.  It  is  noteworthy  that  while  many  growers  like 
their  pickers,”  it  was  the  UFOC  that  cared  enough  to 
help  bring  about  some  historic  changes,  such  as  toilets  in 
the  fields,  medical  clinics,  vacations,  decent  wages.  Con- 
tracts were  finally  secured  in  1970.  While  the  grape  boy- 
cott was  on,  organizing  efforts  were  focused  on  the  lettuce 
industry.  On  August  24,  1970,  over  seven  thousand  farm 
workers  were  on  strike.  The  Los  Angeles  Times  called 
it  “the  largest  farm  labor  strike  in  the  United  States 
history. 

However,  when  the  new  contracts  were  up  for  renewal 
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in  April  1973  the  growers,  without  consulting  with  the 
Farmworkers  Union,  signed  “sweetheart”  contracts  with  the 
Teamsters  Union.  Great  controversy  has  centered 
around  who  has  the  right  to  represent  whom  in  the 
negotiations  between  the  farm  worker,  the  grower,  and  the 
unions.  A group  of  31  religious,  civic,  and  labor  leaders 
made  a survey  in  the  spring  of  1973  in  the  Coachella 
Valley  and  found  that  795  farm  workers  wanted  the 
United  Farmworkers  to  represent  them,  80  wanted  the 
Teamsters  to  represent  them,  and  78  wanted  no  union  at 
all. 

In  November  of  1973  the  media  leaked  rumors  about  a 
deal  between  the  Teamsters  and  the  Farmworkers 
Union,  thus  lifting  the  national  boycott  of  lettuce  and 
grapes.  However,  the  rumor  was  short-lived  when  the 
media  announced  that  the  Teamsters  would  not  uphold 
their  end  of  the  deal.  The  boycott  was  on  again. 

It  seems  that  the  years  of  toil,  hunger,  and  hard  work 
have  brought  nothing  but  “broken  promises”  to  the 
average  farm  worker  in  America.  It  also  seems  that  in 
order  for  the  migrant  farm  worker  to  obtain  any  type  of 
gain  he  must  die  or  be  willing  to  die  for  it.  While  some 
are  willing  to  give  their  lives  in  order  that  their  children 
may  have  a better  chance,  others  are  naively  going  about 
their  business  as  if  nothing  could  be  done.  Some  of  us  who 
were  migrants  but  now  find  ourselves  “out  of  the  migrant 
stream,  and  know  how  bureaucracy  operates,  rec- 
ognize that  we  are  up  against  multimillion  dollar  agri- 
business and  not  necessarily  small  farmers  and/or 
growers.  We  also  recognize  that  change  must  come  about. 
The  vegetable  industry  in  California  accounts  for  $845,- 
000,000  of  California  s $4.85  billion  farm  receipts.  Lettuce 
accounted  for  21  percent  of  the  total  vegetable  industry, 
which  was  way  over  $175,000,000.  It  is  evident  to  me 
that  we  are  talking  about  agri-business  and  not  small 
farmers  which  many  are  being  led  to  believe. 

As  if  the  problems  of  health  were  not  enough,  farm 
workers  are  being  forced  to  deal  with  low  wages,  in- 
adequate housing,  growers,  poverty,  teamsters,  and  racist 
bills  in  Congress.  There  are  three  bills  before  Congress 
which  will  affect,  in  fact  determine  the  future  of  the  farm 
workers  in  America. 

Rodino  Bill,  HR  982.  If  the  Rodino  Bill  (HR  982) 
gets  congressional  approval,  thousands  of  workers  of 
Latin  and  Mexican  ancestry  may  be  fired  from  their  jobs 
because  of  their  surnames,  color  of  skin,  or  inability  to 
speak  English.  This  would  be  in  violation  of  union 
contracts,  seniority  rights,  and  civil  rights  acts.  This  bill 
must  be  defeated,  along  with  HR  981,  which  is  designed 
to  break  up  the  strong  ties  of  the  extended  Mexican  family 
lifestyle. 

Bill  S 2643.  Senator  Kennedy  (who  is  supposedly  a 
friend  of  the  oppressed  minorities)  introduced  Bill  S 2643, 
which  (just  as  the  HR  981)  would  prevent  the  immigra- 
tion of  certain  close  relatives  and  would  limit  immigration 
from  Mexico  on  a permanent-resident  basis. 


My  Own  Family  Experiences.  In  order  to  personalize 
many  of  the  statements  in  this  document,  allow  me  to 
share  a few  of  my  family’s  experiences  during  our  years 
as  farm  workers. 

Nearly  every  year  as  far  back  as  I can  remember  my 
father  would  leave  my  mother  and  six  children  at  home 
while  he  followed  the  harvest  alone  for  several  months 
each  year.  He  did  this  in  order  that  we  might  be  able  to 
attend  school.  Our  father  wanted  his  children  to  get  an 
education.  He  believed  that  this  was  “the  way”  out  of  the 
migrant  stream.  Because  he  loved  us,  he  suffered  alone. 
But  we  also  suffered,  because  he  was  not  with  us.  He 
labored  long  and  hard  for  us. 

During  the  summer  months,  the  whole  family  would 
work  together  in  the  fields  in  Texas,  California,  and 
Minnesota.  We  all  worked  to  supplement  the  family  in- 
come, to  buy  shoes  and  clothes  for  school. 

As  I look  back  at  the  “not  so  good,  good  old  days,”  I 
wonder  where  the  church  was.  Since  our  home  congrega- 
tion (Iglesia  Mennonite  del  Calvario,  Mathis,  Texas)  was 
made  up  of  many  large  Mexican-American  families  who 
“followed  the  crops,”  Pastor  Paul  Conrad  took  time  from 
his  parish  duties  to  visit  most  of  the  church  families  who 
were  picking  cotton  in  northwest  Texas.  He  was  the  only 
person  that  I can  remember  who  cared  enough  to  do 
this. 

As  he  cared,  so  must  we  the  total  church  body  now  care 
for  the  migrants  and  the  farm  workers  among  us.  I would 
challenge  the  church  to  be  a reconciling  and  redemptive 
agent  of  Jesus  Christ  during  this  crisis. 

We  as  a family  abstain  from  eating  non-UFW-harvested 
lettuce  or  grapes,  because  we  feel  that  the  principles  of 
the  UFW  are  good.  We  do  not  want  to  be  members  of  an 
oppressive  force.  Some  of  you  may  not  wish  to  follow  this 
route.  Whatever  you  decide  to  do,  please,  please,  don’t  be 
a party  to  the  forces  that  continue  to  oppress  mis  hermanos 
y hermanas.  ,£4 


The  Now  Generation 

”...  they  . . . served  the  creature 
rather  than  the  Creator.  . . .” 

Take  care  of  your  teeth, 
take  care  of  your  clothes, 
take  care  of  your  body,  and, 
if  you  can  Work  it  in, 
take  five  for  your  soul. 

— Robert  Hale 
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My  Encounter  with  Death 

by  Anne  Wenger 


Last  year  I had  an  experience  with  death  that  led  me 
to  embrace  life  in  a new  way.  It  was  not  that  I had  a 
pet,  nor  had  I personally  witnessed  any  tragic  fatalities. 
Yet  my  encounter  with  death  was  real.  Psalm  55  ex- 
presses my  experience  very  well:  “My  heart  is  in  anguish 
within  me,  the  terrors  of  death  have  fallen  upon  me.  Fear 
and  trembling  come  upon  me,  and  horror  overwhelms 
me.”  What  was  it  in  me  that  was  dead?  What  fears  did 
I hold  that  slowly  ate  away  at  my  heart  and  mind?  The 
answers  are  difficult  to  share,  but  the  gifts  God  gave  us 
are  meant  to  be  shared,  and  I’m  glad  to  be  able  to  serve 
Him  in  this  way. 

I was  a 21-year-old  college  student.  When  I think  of 
myself  with  that  identity  many  things  go  through  my 
mind:  Kent  State  and  all  that  it  symbolizes,  the  Vietnam 
War,  friends  who  witnessed  for  peace,  strangers  met 
who  shared  their  struggles  to  find  meaning  in  life,  boring 
lectures,  stimulating  class  discussions,  loneliness  on  empty 
weekends,  deadlines,  competition,  angry  feelings  of  frustra- 
tion at  failure,  guilty  feelings  for  opportunities  ignored, 
the  oppression  of  apathy,  happiness  for  insights  and  fel- 
lowship — in  short,  the  usual  human  struggle. 

The  year  1972-73  was  a particularly  stressful  one  for 
me.  My  personal  life  became  more  affected  by  the  fail- 
ures and  fears  than  by  the  joys  and  exciting  challenges  of 
living.  The  spirit  of  withdrawal,  affecting  so  many 
campuses  across  the  nation,  entered  my  own  heart,  and 
there  seemed  to  be  a paralyzing  deadness  there  in  place 
of  life.  God  was  working  just  the  same.  In  a desperate 
reach  for  rejuvenation,  I decided  to  go  home. 

The  past  caught  up  with  me  at  home.  My  spirit  was 
battered  by  the  months  of  struggling  w'ith  depression,  and 
the  adjustment  process  wasn’t  easy.  Friends  and  family 
noticed  the  despondency,  frustration,  and  panic  that  I 
struggled  with,  and  gradually  their  healing  concern  drew 
the  deadness  out  of  my  heart.  I found  myself  becoming 
more  open  to  the  fullness  of  life,  and  making  marvelous 
new  discoveries  about  its  reality  and  meaning. 

One  very  important  part  of  this  process  was  the  day 
I sat  in  a psychiatrist-friend’s  office  and  “talked  to 
my  grandmother.  Grandma  had  been  special  to  me  in 
many  ways.  I was  named  after  her,  and  she  was  a 
very  integral  part  of  my  childhood.  When  she  died,  part 
of  my  life  seemed  cut  off.  Six  years  later  I could  not 


remember  a single  aspect  of  the  funeral  and  surrounding 
events,  except  that  sudden  tearing  stab  of  pain  and 
shock  when  I was  told  that  she  had  died.  I never  was  able 
to  mourn  her  loss.  All  the  pain  and  hurt  was  pressed 
down  in  the  back  of  my  mind  and  I had  a lot  of  long 
overdue  grief  work  to  do. 

Under  the  guidance  of  the  doctor  I haltingly  began  to 
say  to  Grandma  the  feelings  and  thoughts  I had  about 
her.  I rebelled  at  the  lump  in  my  throat  and  the  tears 
that  wounded  me,  but  the  accumulation  of  a deep  grief 
came  pouring  out.  When  the  sobs  that  came  rising  from 
deep  inside  me  had  passed  I felt  that  I had  gone  some- 
where and  was  calmly  waiting  for  something  to  happen. 

The  following  week  I took  flowers  to  Grandma’s  grave. 
The  cemetery  was  out  in  the  country  surrounded  by 
freshly  plowed  fields,  meadows  brightly  green  with  new 
growth,  and  clumps  of  trees  scattered  over  rolling  hills. 
The  thoughts  and  feelings  that  welled  up  inside  of  me  as 
I went  past  old  familiar  places  amazed  me.  I had  had  no 
idea  when  the  doctor  told  me  to  do  this  that  I would 
find  myself  symbolically  laying  my  childhood  to  rest.  In 
that  death  process  I was  very  conscious  of  a presence  be- 
side me,  cleaning  out  the  debris  of  my  mind  and  heart 
that  had  clouded  my  vision  for  so  long.  As  I gave  myself 
up  with  tears  and  smiles  to  the  thing  taking  place  I felt 
a new,  more  adequate  person  beginning  to  grow  inside. 

As  I stood  in  front  of  my  grandmother’s  grave,  the  life 
of  Jesus  became  more  real  to  me.  The  purpose  of  death, 
its  meaningful  paradox,  became  clearer.  Jesus  died  to  bring 
life.  He  said,  “I  am  come  that  you  might  have  life,  and 
have  it  more  abundantly.”  Through  His  life,  death  has 
been  conquered.  The  fear  of  death  has  no  room  to  dwell 
in  a heart  that  has  met  that  power,  and  is  open  to  all 
the  life  possibilities  that  life  in  Christ  holds. 

I have  never  before  had  such  a unique  and  vivid  en- 
counter with  death.  Yet  the  new  feelings  of  life,  of  con- 
fidence and  maturity,  that  are  growing  in  me  now  stem 
from  that  meeting.  No  longer  am  I at  the  mercy  of  feel- 
ings of  confusion,  of  seemingly  impossible  tasks  and  relentless 
pressures.  I have  found  a life  source  that  makes  me 
strong  enough  to  keep  the  ups  and  downs  of  living 
balanced.  I know  that  the  truth  has  set  me  free  — and  the 
terrors  of  death  cannot  steal  from  my  heart  and  mind 
the  life  God  has  given  me.  ^ 
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On  Valentine's  Day  in  Buckeye, 
Arizona,  the  little  girls  in  club  at  the 
voluntary  service  unit  made  a valen- 
tine book  for  Lloyd,  an  elderly  man 
who  lived  next  door.  It  was  a small 
gesture.  The  girls  themselves  did  not 
fully  comprehend  it.  They  sguirmed 
and  giggled  while  Mary  Jo  explained 
the  verse  from  I John  3:18  that  she 
had  written  on  front  of  the  valentine. 

"Our  love  must  not  be  just  words 
and  talk.  It  must  show  itself  in  action." 
Lloyd  read  the  verse  and  received 
the  book  thankfully.  For  all  its  oozing 
paste  and  gaudy  color,  the  message 
of  the  valentine  came  through.  They 
had  made  something  and  given  it 
away.  The  experience  brought  strange 
new  feeling  to  the  children  — a trace 
of  "I  care." 
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church  news 

First  Mennonite  Charismatic 
Conference  Attracts  2,500 


Renewal  74,  first  Mennonite  charismatic 
conference  ever  held,  was  an  answer  to 
prayer  and  a fulfillment  of  prophecy.  The 
four-day  retreat  was  held  on  Memorial 
Day  weekend,  May  24-27,  at  Landisville 
Campgrounds  near  Lancaster,  Pa. 

The  conference  attracted  participants 
from  Ontario  and  most  parts  of  the  U.S. 
About  1,000  registered  for  the  15  teaching 
sessions,  and  many  latecomers  swelled 
their  number.  These  seminars  were  re- 
peated five  times,  which  permitted  a regis- 
trant to  attend  one  third  of  the  presenta- 
tions. An  average  of  2,000  persons  par- 
ticipated in  the  four  evening  meetings,  and 
a peak  attendance  of  2,500  was  reached 
in  the  Sunday  night  service. 

A joyous,  festive  mood  prevailed  during 
the  entire  conference,  confirming  Roy 
Koch’s  observation  at  the  ministers’  prayer 
breakfast  that  "Mennonites  once  again  are 
becoming  the  people  with  the  shining 
eyes.”  Young  people  rejoiced  as  they  saw 
older  Mennonites  worshiping  God  with  up- 
lifted hands  and  beaming  faces.  Older 
persons  glowed  with  gratitude  as  they 
watched  hundreds  of  their  youth  joyfully 
praising  the  Lord  and  listening  attentively 
in  the  teaching  seminars.  No  generation 
gap  was  observed  at  Renewal  74. 

The  Holy  Spirit  descended  on  the  con- 
ference and  remarkable  signs  accompanied 
this  outpouring.  Persons  gifted  by  the 
Spirit  with  healing  and  deliverance  minis- 
tries were  busy  day  and  night.  Conversion 
and  spiritual  renewal  took  place  again 
and  again.  A physician  from  another 
country  accepted  Christ.  She  had  already 
saved  the  money  to  have  her  mother 
assassinated  but  now  began  praying  for 
her  salvation.  A teenager  from  New  York 
asked  to  be  filled  w ith  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
discovered  God  also  healed  her  legs.  Num- 
erous persons  testified  that  they  were 
delivered  from  depression,  doubt,  and  other 
afflictions.  Deep  inner  hurts  were  shared, 
and  healing  experienced,  as  Christians  laid 
hands  on  each  other  and  prayed. 

Scores  of  persons  requested  and  received 
the  baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit  and,  as 
in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  those  nearby 
“heard  them  speak  with  tongues,  and 
magnify  God  (Acts  10:46).  The  Spirit 


graced  the  conference  with  modest 
amounts  of  prophecy,  tongues,  and  in- 
terpretation of  tongues,  while  also  giving 
to  some  the  word  of  knowledge,  wisdom, 
and  discernment. 

Biblical  teaching  and  preaching  was  the 
focus  of  the  evening  sessions.  Speakers  and 
teachers  selected  seven  of  their  group  and 
commissioned  them  to  guide  the  conference. 
These  "elders  pro  tern”  were  responsible 
to  assure  that  speakers  and  others  who 
addressed  the  public  assemblies  were 
faithful  to  God’s  Word,  and  to  guarantee 
the  orderly  exercise  of  charismatic  gifts  ac- 
cording to  biblical  patterns. 

For  the  first  time  many  heard  a large 
Mennonite  congregation  receive  prophecy 
and  sing  in  the  Spirit.  Special  music  and 
vibrant  testimonies  were  part  of  each 
plenary  session. 

An  85-year-old  man  said  through 
joyful  tears,  “Now  1 can  die  in  peace.” 
God  had  fulfilled  in  the  conference 
His  promise  to  this  man  that  he  would 
live  to  see  such  a day. 

Roy  Koch,  conference  minister  in  the 
Indiana-Michigan  Conference,  told  an 
overflow  crowd  of  ordained  men  and  their 
wives,  “God  is  again  reaching  down  among 
His  people  with  His  long-handled  match 
and  igniting  them  for  effective  witness 
and  service.” 

Bishop  Nelson  Litwiller,  former  semi- 
nary president  and  a veteran  of  more 
than  40  years  of  missionary  service  in 
South  America,  pleaded  for  increased 
unity,  communication,  and  mutual  respect 
between  so-called  charismatics  and  others 
in  the  church.  “We  are  against  polarization, 
division,  and  separation.  We  are  Menno- 
nites, and  we  thank  God  for  our  church 
and  our  spiritual  heritage.  But  we  must 
also  take  a good  look  at  ourselves.  The 
church  needs  renewal,  and  the  renewal 
movement  needs  the  church.’ 

Litwiller  appealed  to  the  official  leader- 
ship of  the  Mennonite  Church  “to  take 
cognizance  of  what  is  happening.”  He 
referred  with  gratitude  to  the  Lancaster 
Conference  Statement  on  the  Holy 
Spirit  (1971),  and  to  Bishop  Raymond 
Charles’  affirmative  remarks  at  the  opening 
session  of  Renewal  74. 


Friday  and  Saturday  evening  services 
were  broadcast  live  on  a local  radio 
station  for  two  hours  each  night,  per- 
mitting a much  larger  audience  to  hear 
Fred  Augsburger,  pastor  in  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  teach  on  “The  Practicality  of  the 
Holy  Spirit’s  Work”  and  Daniel  Yutzy,  dean 
of  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  preach 
about  “The  Disciple  of  Fire.” 

Gerald  Derstine,  prominent  charismatic 
evangelist  and  a former  Mennonite  pastor 
and  missionary,  spoke  at  the  closing  session 
Memorial  Day  evening.  His  presence 
and  participation  in  Renewal  74  sym- 
bolized the  recent  acceptance  of  charis- 
matic Christianity  among  Mennonites. 
Describing  himself  as  “an  early  charismatic 
casualty,  now  restored,”  Derstine  said,  “I 
feel  unworthy  to  be  here.  I thought.  I’d 
never  live  to  see  this  day.”  Derstine  said 
that  19  years  ago  he  was  told  through 
prophecy  that  the  day  would  come  when 
Mennonites  would  understand  charismatic 
renewal.  At  that  time  he  thought  it 
might  take  three  or  four  weeks;  after 
almost  two  decades  the  prophecy  is  being 
fulfilled. 

Renewal  74  enjoyed  a broad  base  of 
support  and  participation  from  many  areas 
of  North  America.  Bishops,  ministers,  and 
laity  were  involved  as  leaders  and  par- 
ticipants. It  appears  that  the  charismatic 
expression  of  Christian  experience  is  now 
acquiring  an  accepted  and  acceptable  status 
in  our  brotherhood. 

Given  the  positive  response  to  Renewal 
74,  it  seems  likely  that  more  such  meet- 
ings will  take  place.  Much  was  learned 
in  this  experience  which  will  enable 
future  conferences  to  be  more  effective.  The 
purposes  of  Renewal  74  included  provision 
of  biblical  teaching  for  charismatic  Men- 
nonites, explanation  of  the  baptism  in  the 
Holy  Spirit  by  church  leaders,  fostering  of 
revival  and  renewal,  and  increasing  unity 
in  the  church. 

These  were  achieved  to  an  extent  pos- 
sible only  because  of  God’s  miraculous  in- 
tervention in  the  events.  Tapes  of  all 
teaching  seminars  and  evening  sessions 
are  available  from  New  Life  Tape  Ministry, 
Route  1,  Stevens,  Pa.  17578.  — R.  Herbert 
Minnich 

Ontario  Conference 
Looks  at  Christian  Ed 

Approximately  200  delegates  and  friends 
met  at  Rockway  High  School  in  Kitch- 
ener, Ont.,  from  May  31  to  June  2 for 
the  annual  program  of  The  Mennonite 
Conference  of  Ontario,  The  Mennonite 
Board  of  Ontario,  and  Fairview  Mennonite 
Home. 

The  theme  of  the  conference  was  “Sal- 
vation: God  Acting  and  Man  Responding,” 
as  developed  under  the  leadership  of  Ed 
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Stoltzfus,  pastor  of  First  Mennonite 
Church  in  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  meetings,  a 
memorial  was  conducted  for  the  late 
J.  B.  Martin.  Among  his  contributions  were 
his  commitment  to  missions,  his 
service  as  a conciliator  between  Ottawa 
and  the  church  on  behalf  of  Mennonite 
young  men  during  World  War  II,  in 
reconciling  factions  in  the  church,  and  as 
teacher,  pastor,  and  moderator. 

Vernon  Leis,  of  Elmira,  Ont.,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Mission  Board, 
replacing  Joseph  Snyder,  whose  service 
was  commended. 

At  Warden  Park  in  Toronto,  Dalton 
Jantzi  will  be  filling  in  for  John  Hess,  who 
has  accepted  a sabbatical  teaching  assign- 
ment in  Winnipeg,  Man.,  for  a ten-month 
period.  Jantzi  can  count  on  the  support 
of  the  Ontario  churches  as  the  Warden 
Park  community  moves  ahead  in  meet- 
ing human  need. 

According  to  another  report.  Camp 
Sken-nen  touches  lives  in  a relaxed 
atmosphere,  with  Tim  Martin  in  charge. 
Because  of  the  vision  of  a handful  of 
Christians  and  the  Mission  Board,  Camp 
Sken-nen  has  become  a haven  for  Quebec 
campers  and  visitors  as  well.  Many  have 
come  from  the  other  provinces  and  the 
U.S^as  well. 

House  of  Friendship,  in  downtown,  Mont- 
real and  supervised  by  Albert  Hodder, 
serves  with  bilingual  Sunday  morning  ser- 
vices and  a day-care  center.  A deaf  church 
also  meets  in  the  building. 

Fairview  Home,  governed  by  a board 
appointed  by  lay  delegates,  experienced  a 
good  year  operationally.  The  board,  for 
a number  of  years,  has  been  working  on 
expansion  to  improve  day-care  and  clini- 
cal attention  for  the  elderly. 

This  group  has  also  been  working  with 
the  city  of  Cambridge  to  build  an  elderly 
persons’  center.  There  is  some  question 
whether  the  city  will  now  go  along  with 
this  due  to  the  recent  floods  and  other 
factors.  Therefore,  any  expansion  will 
have  to  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Fair- 
view  board. 

It  was  resolved  and  carried  that  the 
Mennonite  Mutual  Foundation  and  its  as- 
sets be  transferred  to  the  newly  formed 
Mennonite  Foundation  of  Canada.  Four 
Canadian  conferences  compose  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Foundation.  National 
manager  is  Jacob  Klassen  and  Ontario 
manager  is  Rufus  Jutzi. 

Concerns  related  to  Christian  education 
took  a great  deal  of  time.  Conrad 
Grebel,  at  the  University  of  Waterloo, 
reported  another  excellent  year  of  opera- 
tions. Those  responsible  for  the  college 
have  requested  support  for  a building 
program  that  would  make  room  for  more 
offices,  library  space,  and  the  like.  After 
much  discussion,  it  was  decided  that  the 


building  program  would  be  approved  on 
the  condition  that  all  the  money  be  in 
hand  before  the  building  begins.  One 
observer  felt  as  though  many  delegates 
and  their  congregations  had  done  their 
homework.  A representative  from  a 
larger  congregation  complained  that  three 
weeks  was  not  enough  time  to  approve 
or  disapprove  a substantial  building  pro- 
gram. 

A carefully  worded  comment  by 
Milo  D.  Shantz,  of  Kitchener,  delivered 
Friday  caused  delegates  to  take  a serious 
look  at  conference  support  for  Rockway 
Mennonite  High  School.  Then,  Saturday, 
when  Shantz  moved  that  the  conference 
grant  Rockway  the  $14,000  budget  sur- 
plus, many  persons  expressed  their  con- 
cern one  way  or  another.  Though  there 
seemed  to  be  a general  feeling  of  good 
will  toward  the  school,  there  were  also 
expressions  of  concern  that  the  constituency 
be  consulted  about  such  procedure.  In  the 
end,  the  motion  was  defeated,  and  final 
action  will  have  to  be  taken  by  conference 
executive  committee.  Some  were  optimistic 
that  conference  would  look  with  favor  on 
increasing  support. 

Conference  and  Mission  Board  incomes 
reflected  increased  giving  and  thus  ended 
their  fiscal  years  with  surpluses.  An  ob- 
server would  feel  that  the  conference  is 
running  a tidy  ship  and  that  there  is 
time  for  discussion  of  the  important  issues. 

Longtime  Worker 
Honored  in  Saigon 


Nguyen  van  Ninh  with  Mrs.  Ninh  and  daugh- 
ter at  a Saigon  dinner  celebrating  his  18 
years  of  service  with  MCC. 

Nguyen  van  Ninh,  mainstay  of  admin- 
istrative continuity  for  years  with  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee’s  Vietnam 
program,  was  recently  honored  in  Saigon 
for  service  with  MCC  from  1955  to  1973. 

During  a short  visit  in  May,  Robert 
Kreider  presented  Ninh  with  a certifi- 
cate of  recognition.  Referring  to  the 


Talmudic  tradition  of  the  ten  good  men 
who  held  up  the  world,  Kreider  said 
Ninh  is  one  of  those  good  men  who 
have  held  up  the  work  of  MCC. 

Ninh  responded.  “During  the  eighteen 
years  I have  been  with  MCC,  I don’t 
know  how  much  I have  done.  I have 
tried  my  best  to  be  a tool  of  MCC  and 
of  my  people.” 

Mr.  Ninh  left  MCC  in  September  1973 
to  work  as  Vietnam  director  of  Asia 
Christian  Service,  the  service  agency  of 
Asian  Christian  Conference. 

FLS  Commission: 

Abortion  and  Other  Issues 

The  Faith,  Life,  and  Strategy  Commis- 
sion of  the  Mennonite  Church  was  hosted 
by  the  Shore  Mennonite  Church  near 
Shipshewana,  Ind.,  May  31-June  2. 

Some  of  the  issues  discussed  by  the 
Commission  were  abortion  (a  statement  is 
being  prepared  for  Assembly  75),  labor- 
management  conflict,  church  election  pro- 
cedures, congregational  decision-making, 
the  charismatic  movement,  and  war  taxes. 

A progress  report  was  received  from 
the  Economic  Issues  Work  Group,  a sub- 
committee which  is  in  the  process  of  study- 
ing the  church’s  response  to  affluence, 
materialism,  poverty,  and  disparity  in 
incomes  and  resources. 

Sunday  morning,  several  members  of  the 
commission  spoke  on  “Where  I See  the 
Mennonite  Church  Today”  and  “My  Vi- 
sion for  the  Mennonite  Church  Tomor- 
row.” During  the  Sunday  school  hour 
there  was  feedback  from  the  congregation. 

The  Commission  is  scheduled  to  meet 
again  Nov.  21-23  in  Chicago. 

God  Loves  Through  His 
People  in  Santa  Rosa 

When  Dorothy  and  Lawrence  Brunk 
returned  to  South  America  for  their  fifth 
term  with  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
early  last  year,  they  went  confident  that 
God  would  bless  their  ministry.  Now 
some  15  months  later  the  Brunks  confirm 
that  confidence. 

While  participating  in  a charismatic 
gathering  one  Sunday  evening  during 
furlough,  Dorothy  and  Lawrence  opened 
themselves  to  a word  from  God  which 
came  through  clearly:  “In  the  year  ahead 
I will  send  people  to  you  who  need  love; 
people  whom  you  do  not  know  but  when 
they  come  to  you.  My  Spirit  will  testify  to 
your  spirit  that  they  are  being  sent  to 
you  by  Me.  Give  them  love,  not  your  love 
but  the  love  I will  give  you.” 

Since  that  time  the  Lord  has  been  send- 
ing those  persons  — the  Chaparro  fam- 
ily, Graciela  and  Miguel,  Mabel,  Nora,  Yo- 
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landa,  to  name  a few. 

A multitude  of  problems  brought 
Mother  Chaparro  to  the  end  of  herself. 
Through  a sympathetic  listener  she  found 
the  Mennonite  congregational  family,  and 
in  turn,  God’s  love.  A week  later  she 
prayed,  “Dear  God,  it  seems  impossible 
that  You  could  do  so  much  so  soon  in  our 
lives.  Thank  You.  Thank  You.”  The 
Chaparros,  including  two  teen  sons,  are 
now  well  integrated  in  the  Santa  Rosa 
church  family. 

Miguel  met  God  head-on  during  the 
Maundy  Thursday  service  when  love  was 
communicated  with  the  touch  of  a 
woman’s  hand  on  his  shoulder.  He,  a 
hippy  who  happened  into  the  evangelical 
church,  was  turned  around  on  the  road  of 
drugs.  He  went  to  Cordoba  to  get  his 
wife.  They  returned  together.  The 
church  community  is  helping  Graciela  and 
Miguel  to  find  a place  to  live  and  work  to 
do. 

Hear  Mabel’s  recent  Sunday  evening 
testimony.  “This  week,  in  a way  only  the 
Lord  could  have  arranged,  my  husband 
and  1 met  and  are  living  together  again 
after  15  years  of  separation.  Today  our 
two  sons,  their  wives,  and  children  spent 
the  day  with  us.  It  was  wonderful.  The 
Lord  has  given  me  health  and  is  changing 
my  character.”  After  Mabel  sat  down,  the 

Evangelicals  in  Italy 
Air  New  Programs 

Evangelicals  in  Florence,  Italy,  in  co- 
operation with  Trans  World  Radio,  are 
moving  ahead  to  continue  Three  Minutes 
to  Think , a short  radio  program  released 
on  a trial  basis  during  December  and 

January  over  TWR  in  Monte  Carlo. 

The  three-minute  pilot  programs,  re- 
leased just  before  the  evening  newscast, 
were  an  attempt  to  reach  persons  who  do 
not  tune  in  to  religious  programming. 

Because  of  the  good  response  to  the  pi- 
lot programs,  TWR  is  providing  time  May 
through  August  to  continue  the  programs, 
with  Elio  Milazzo,  speaker  on  Parole  di 
Via,  providing  the  messages. 

In  order  to  continue  the  new  programs 
after  Sept.  1 and  to  tie  them  into  the 
evangelical  church  in  Italy,  TWR  has  pro- 
posed the  formation  of  a committee  of 
Italian  evangelicals  to  provide  leadership 
and  direction  for  the  project.  Elio  was 
asked  to  head  such  a committee  to  work 
out  the  details  of  financing  and  follow-up. 

Groups  cooperating  to  produce  Three 
Minutes  to  Think  include  Mennonite 
Broadcasts,  the  Church  of  the  Nazarene, 
Radio  Risveglio,  Trans  World  Radio, 
Evangelium  Rundfunk,  and  the  West  Indies 
Mission. 


silence  in  the  church  was  broken  when  a 
new  Christian  exclaimed,  “Well,  let  us 
praise  the  Lord!” 

Nora’s  broken  home  was  100  miles 
away.  Her  sons  — ages  8,  10,  and  13  — 
were  in  a government  boarding  school. 
Three  months  in  the  hospital  after 
attempted  suicide  had  followed  seven  years 
of  drinking  and  prostitution.  Then  God 
answered  her  cry  of  desperation  through 
a radio  broadcast  which  put  her  in  con- 
tact with  the  Brunks.  She  experienced 
God’s  love  as  a member  of  the  Brunk 
home  for  three  months.  Baptized  and  grow- 
ing in  Christ,  Nora  now  lives  with  her 
children  in  her  own  home  and  works  at  a 
job  members  of  the  congregation  found  for 
her. 

Yolanda  continues  to  need  much  love 
and  help  with  feelings  of  insecurity  and 
hatred.  She  has  been  completely  frustrated 
with  problems  facing  her  and  her  son,  10, 
and  daughter,  15,  after  her  husband 
left  them.  Throughout  the  year  many  of 
the  Santa  Rosa  church  family  have  been 
patiently  helping  Yolanda. 

“Pray  for  us  a church  family,”  the 
Brunks  asked,  “that  we  may  have  wisdom 
and  love  to  minister  to  these  and  others 
God  will  send  to  us.  This  is  no  trite  re- 
quest but  an  earnest  call  for  your  fellow- 
ship in  our  ministry.” 

Relief 

for  Awash  Valley 

During  the  past  three  months  145  tons 
of  grain  have  been  distributed  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Awash  Valley  in  Ethiopia.  Wehibe 
Kebede,  an  employee  of  the  Meserete  Kris- 
tos  Church  is  working  with  Eastern  Board 
missionary  Paul  T.  Yoder,  MD,  in  distrib- 
uting the  grain. 

“After  seeing  the  suffering  and  helpless 
people,  I have  a joy  deep  down  inside 
for  the  privilege  of  helping  to  bring  relief 
to  some  of  the  Afar  people,”  Wehibe  said, 
"I  pray  that  people  may  stretch  out  their 
hands  to  help  so  that  we  may  do  our 
work  on  a wider  scale.” 

Currently  a cooperative  famine  relief 
project  is  being  carried  on  by  the  Awash 
Valley.  This  project  consists  of  distribution 
of  grain  and  replacement  of  livestock.  It  is 
designed  to  help  the  Afar  recover  from 
last  year’s  famine  losses  and  establish  a 
solid  base  for  self-support.  Eight  hundred 
tons  of  corn  were  donated  by  the  Red 
Cross. 

Some  more  help  will  be  arriving  soon. 
Bread  for  the  World  approved  a grant  of 
$58,000  for  the  Awash  Valley  work.  This 
grant  will  help  subsidize  free  treatment  for 
the  poor,  build  shelters  on  four  treat- 
ment sites,  and  provide  health  education 
materials  among  other  things. 


Conscience  Speaks 

In  an  unexpected  decision  on  May  23, 
a federal  district  court  judge  acquitted 
Vernon  Brubaker,  an  Old  Order  Menno- 
nite young  man  from  central  Pennsyl- 
vania, for  exercising  a religious  convic- 
tion which  conflicted  with  the  laws  of 
the  land. 

Brubaker,  tried  for  failing  to  report  for 
an  alternate  service  (I-W)  assignment  on 
Dec.  7,  1972,  felt  he  could  not  accept  an 
assignment  at  a government  hospital. 

“For  Brubaker,  jail  was  a more  viable 
option  than  alternate  service  which  would 
isolate  him  from  his  spiritual  community,” 
said  John  A.  Hostetler,  professor  at 
Temple  University  and  a former  member 
of  the  Amish  Mennonite  Church,  who  ex- 
plained Mennonite  history  and  practices 
to  the  judge  and  jury.  “To  accept  an  al- 
ternate service  assignment  meant  almost 
sure  excommunication.” 

Refusal  to  comply  with  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  brings  a possible 
five-year  sentence  and/or  a $10,000  fine. 

Portable  Canner 
One-Of-A-Kind 

The  new  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
portable  canner,  built  during  the  summer 
of  1973,  completed  its  first  season  from 
November  to  March  processing  almost 
200,000  cans  of  beef,  broth,  and  pork. 

Parts  of  the  old  MCC  canner,  used 
from  1946  to  1972,  were  beyond  further 
repair.  The  new  canner  was  constructed 
near  Nappanee,  Ind.,  in  Dean  Hochstetler’s 
welding  shop,  with  his  assistance. 

According  to  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  which  carries  out 
canning  inspection,  the  MCC  portable 
canner  is  a one-of-a-kind  phenomenon. 

Egyptian  Church 
Wants  English  Teachers 

The  Coptic  Evangelical  Church  of 
Egypt  has  invited  one  of  four  Mennonite 
volunteers  teaching  at  Ramses  College 
for  Girls  in  Cairo  to  join  the  English 
teaching  staff  at  the  Evangelical  Seminary 
next  year. 

David  Newcomer,  a graduate  of  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary,  will  work  with  the 
thirty  secondary  school  graduates  in  the 
seminary  program.  English  language  is 
emphasized  the  first  year. 

The  Evangelical  Church,  which  also 
sponsors  Ramses  College,  an  elementary 
and  secondary  school  for  2,200  girls,  is 
eager  to  find  native  English-speaking 
teachers  for  its  twelve  private  schools 
and  seminary.  The  church  plans  to  send 
two  more  Mennonites  to  a school  in 
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David  Newcomer,  (right  background)  Portland, 
Ore.,  an  English  teacher  at  Ramses  College 
(or  Girls,  Cairo,  Egypt. 


Assuit  as  soon  as  the  government  per- 
mits foreigners  to  work  in  the  interior. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  volun- 
teers David  and  Peggy  Newcomer,  Carolyn 
Yoder,  and  Kathy  Fisher,  the  first  Men- 
nonites  to  work  in  the  country  since  1945, 
weathered  a difficult  first  year  with  an 
unfamiliar  culture,  educational  system, 
and  a month  of  blackout  during  the 
October  war.  The  teachers  with  four 
Presbyterian-sponsored  expatriates  make 
up  the  foreign  staff  at  Ramses. 

Successful  Lay  Institute 
Reported 

An  interdenominational  Lay  Institute  for 
Evangelism  was  hosted  by  the  Rocky 
Ridge  Mennonite  Church,  Quakertown,  Pa., 
Apr.  3-7.  Over  400  persons  were  enrolled 
from  approximately  40  churches.  Persons 
of  varied  occupations  attended,  and 
from  as  far  away  as  Puerto  Rico.  A near 
capacity  crowd  was  in  attendance  and  a 
closed  circuit  TV  was  used  in  the  base- 
ment fellowship  hall  to  accommodate  the 
overflow  from  the  main  auditorium. 

Various  courses  were  offered  at  the  in- 
stitute including  a special  course  for  pas- 
tors and  lay  leaders  called  The  Way  of 
Life.  These  pastors  and  lay  leaders 
represented  a number  of  denominations. 

On  Saturday  and  Sunday  afternoons 
people  were  sent  out  two-by-two  into 
the  Quakertown  area  to  experience  actual 
field  training  of  how  to  share  their  faith 
in  Christ  with  others.  Over  350  persons 
went  into  the  community  where  1,500  to 
1,700  homes  were  called  on.  Approxi- 
mately 40  persons  prayed  to  receive  Christ. 
Many  requests  were  made  for  someone 
to  call  back  again  at  a later  date.  A 
religious  survey  and  a booklet  called  The 
Four  Spiritual  Laws  were  used  successfully 
in  the  door-to-door  religious  survey. 

The  purpose  of  this  training  is  to  use 


it  week  by  week  to  build  the  local 
church.  The  institute  is  just  the  beginning 
of  what  the  Lord  wants  to  do  through  the 
church. 

The  Rocky  Ridge  Church  is  experienc- 
ing new  growth  that  started  early  in  1973. 
Membership  has  increased  40  percent 
with  attendance  up  over  30  percent. 

The  congregation’s  goal  is  to  double 
the  missionary  giving  this  year  over  last 
year.  All  offerings  have  increased  consid- 
erably. A brotherly  aid  fund  has  developed 
to  share  in  the  congregation  as  needs 
arise. 

Funds  for  Surprise, 
Arizona,  Bible  School 

Christmas  Sharing  funds  will  be  used 
to  purchase  the  Omnibus  series  summer 
Bible  school  materials  for  use  at  Surprise, 
Ariz.,  July  29  to  Aug.  2.  Bible  school  is  an 
important  outreach  in  Surprise,  Ariz.  It 
was  begun  by  the  Voluntary  Service  unit 
a number  of  years  ago,  but  now  for  the 
second  year  the  congregation  is  in 
charge.  An  enrollment  of  160  and  an 
average  attendance  of  120  is  expected  this 
year.  Sixteen  teachers  will  be  used  in 
order  to  make  the  classes  small  enough 
for  a meaningful  experience.  The  Trinity 
and  Sunnyslope  congregations  will  help  to 
provide  teachers. 

The  first  effects  of  growth  are  being 
noticed  in  the  Surprise  community.  Three 
adults  from  the  community  were  baptized 
on  June  9 and  received  as  members  of 
the  congregation.  Other  evidences  of  God’s 
workings  are  being  seen.  The  prayers  of 
the  church  are  requested  for  this  work. 
The  congregation  at  Surprise,  Ariz. 
wishes  to  thank  those  of  you  who  contrib- 
uted to  the  Christmas  Sharing  Fund  in 
order  to  make  their  Bible  school  possible. 
David  W.  Birkey  is  pastor  of  the  congre- 
gation. — Ivan  Kauffmann 

Youth  Secretaries 
Visit  Goshen  College 

Nine  Mennonite  Church  district  con- 
ference youth  secretaries  and  youth  leaders 
from  areas  of  the  church  closest  to  Goshen 
College  visited  the  campus  May  9-10 
and  met  students,  faculty,  and  administra- 
tion and  talked  about  how  the  Mennonite 
Church  views  Mennonite  colleges.  They 
shared  ideas  for  improving  communication 
between  Mennonite  Church  congrega- 
tions and  Mennonite  colleges. 

The  youth  secretaries  were  invited  to 
Goshen  College  by  J.  Lawrence  Burk- 
holder, Goshen  College  president,  to  help 
faculty  better  understand  current  at- 


titudes of  Mennonites  toward  education 
and  Mennonite  colleges.  Part  of  the 
consultation  included  a faculty-youth 
secretaries  meeting  where  church-college 
relations  were  discussed. 

Attending  the  meetings  were  Sherman 
Kauffman,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  youth  secretary 
for  the  Indiana-Michigan  Conference;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bob  Shriner,  Gettysburg, 
Pa.,  youth  secretaries  representing  the 
eastern  sector  of  the  Ohio  and  Eastern 
Conference;  Don  Yoder,  Kidron,  Ohio, 
youth  secretary  of  the  Ohio  Conference; 
Dick  Kauffman,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  former  youth 
secretary  of  the  Franconia  Conference  and 
new  editor  of  With  magazine;  Fred  Erb, 
pastor  of  the  Peoria,  111.,  United  Menno- 
nite Church,  representing  the  Illinois 
Conference;  Delmar  Glick,  Belleville,  Pa., 
and  Steve  Dick,  Eureka,  III.,  both  students 
at  the  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminaries,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  representing  the 
Allegheny  and  Illinois  conferences  re- 
spectively. 

EMC  Trustees  Meet 

The  Eastern  Mennonite  College  trustees 
considered  a preliminary  budget  for  the 
1974-75  fiscal  year  and  discussed  the 
school’s  relationship  to  a churchwide  agency 
during  their  quarterly  meeting  on  May  24. 

Dwight  O.  Wyse,  director  of  business 
affairs,  presented  a new  budget  of  $3,769- 
880  for  the  high  school,  college,  and 
seminary  which  is  $168,765  or  4.3  percent 
less  than  1973-74.  It  is  based  on  a fall 
term  enrollment  of  875  students  and  in- 
cludes debt  service  and  interest  payments, 
he  reported. 

The  trustees  discussed  at  length 
EMC's  relationship  to  the  Mennonite  Board 
of  Education  (MBE),  the  controlling  body 
for  EMC’s  sister  institutions — Hesston 
(Kan.)  College  and  Goshen  (Ind.)  College. 
The  executive  committee  was  asked  to 
appoint  EMC  representatives  to  work  with 
churchwide  officials  in  drawing  up  a “cov- 
enant of  understanding”  that  would 
strengthen  working  relationships  with 
MBE. 

EMC  President  Myron  S.  Augsburger, 
who  returned  on  May  14  from  a six- 
month  sabbatical,  told  the  trustees  his 
contacts  with  alumni  serving  in  Africa  and 
with  European  Mennonites  “reaffirmed  my 
conviction  that  EMC  can  be  a frontal 
involvement  of  the  church  in  mission.” 

Augsburger  expressed  appreciation  for 
the  work  of  Daniel  Yutzy,  vice-president 
for  academic  affairs;  Lester  C.  Shank,  act- 
ing vice-president  for  administrative 
affairs;  and  to  the  development  depart- 
ment for  “the  encouraging  contributions 
report.” 

Augsburger  concluded  his  report  with  a 
concern  that  EMC  “work  at  reducing 
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capital  debt”  and  “build  the  endowment 
through  major  gifts.” 

Also  Friday,  the  trustees: 

— learned  that  Eastern  Mennonite 
Seminary  must  increase  faculty  size  and  li- 
brary holdings,  develop  a financial  base 
separate  from  the  college,  and  broaden 
its  curriculum  in  order  to  move  from 


associate  to  full  membership  in  the 
American  Association  of  Theological  Schools; 

— heard  principal  Samuel  O.  Weaver 
report  that  he  is  facing  a “whole  new 
problem”  of  a waiting  list  for  fall  classes. 
Weaver  said  the  school  has  experienced  “a 
good  year  with  the  highest  enrollment 
— 248  — in  history.” 


mennoscope 


For  those  interested  in  Spanish-language 
reading  material,  the  Mennontite  Con- 
vention of  Churches  in  Puerto  Rico  pub- 
lishes a magazine  called  Alcance  Men- 
onita.  It  appears  every  other  month.  If 
interested,  write  Alcance  Menonita,  Apar- 
tado  25,  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico  00609. 

Thirty-nine  persons  have  signed  up 
for  ten-week  summer  service  assignments 
in  18  different  locations  throughout  the 
U.S.  and  Canada,  said  Dave  Miller  of 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  The  ages  of 
these  persons  range  from  17  to  62.  Job 
descriptions  vary  from  leading  camping 
and  backpacking  expeditions  in  Oregon  to 
working  with  tiny  tots  in  Canton,  Ohio. 
One  girl  volunteer  changed  old  patterns  a 
bit  by  joining  a summer  carpentry  crew 
in  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  In  addition  to  these 
39  summer  volunteers  are  ten  Out-Spokin’ 
VS  staffers  who  are  assisting  in  self- 
contained  and  conventional  bike  hikes. 

A combination  workshop-workday  for 
home  office  staff  of  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  was  held  on  May  24  at  Youth 
Village  near  White  Pigeon,  Mich.  During 
the  morning  and  part  of  the  afternoon, 
resource  person  Ruth  Morrison,  from 
Three  Rivers,  Mich.,  led  the  group  in 
probing  the  “ins”  and  “outs”  of  inter- 
personal relationships.  “Why,”  asked  Ruth 
after  half  an  hour’s  discussion,  “have 
only  the  men  been  doing  the  talking?” 
The  result  was  a more  lively  discussion 
and  some  valuable  insights  into  the 
dynamics  of  human  interaction.  The  Mis- 
sion Board  staffers  also  spent  time  prepar- 
ing the  Youth  Village  for  the  June  3 
arrival  of  ten  boys  who  will  be  part  of 
a three-month  experimental  program  for 
youngsters  with  behavioral  problems.  The 
project  is  sponsored  by  health  and  wel- 
fare with  Ron  Gunden  serving  as  director. 

Jose  Feliz,  licensed  pastor  of  the 
Bronx  Spanish  Mennonite  Church,  was 
ordained  to  the  Christian  ministry  with 
John  I.  Smucker  officiating  on  Apr.  20. 
Guillermo  Torres,  pastor  of  First  Mennonite 
of  Brooklyn  was  moderator  of  the  service. 
Giving  the  ordination  sermon  was  Mario 
de  Orive,  of  Manhattan  Mennonite. 

The  twelfth  annual  Mennonite  High 
Schools’  Music  Festival  met  on  the  cam- 


pus of  Eastern  Mennonite  High  School  and 
Eastern  Mennonite  College  on  Apr.  20 
and  21.  Of  the  ten-member  schools  of  the 
Mennonite  Secondary  Education  Council, 
all  but  Western  Mennonite  participated  in 
the  music  festival.  Doyle  C.  Preheim, 
associate  professor  of  music  at  Goshen  Col- 
lege served  as  the  conductor  for  the  mass 
choir  of  300  students  from  the  nine 
schools.  The  choir  sang  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  Sunday  afternoon  and  the  Sunday 
evening  performances. 

Ten  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  Vol- 
untary Service  units  met  at  Twin  Springs 
Camp  near  Berrien  Springs,  Mich.,  May 
31  to  June  3 for  an  in-service  retreat.  El- 
vin  Stoltzfus,  a student  at  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminaries,  led  the  group  in 
communication  skills  and  Sherman  Kauff- 
man, youth  secretary  for  the  Indiana- 
Michigan  Conference,  conducted  a Bible 
study  of  the  Book  of  James.  According  to 
retreat  coordinator  Lloyd  Miller,  the 
general  morale  among  VSers  throughout 
the  weekend  was  high.  The  group  was 
drawn  together  in  concern  for  an  Indian- 
apolis VSer,  Becky  Martin,  who  was 
hospitalized  several  days  earlier.  Gayle 
Troyer  and  Linda  Alderfer,  both  relief 
and  service  staffers  who  also  attended  the 
retreat,  shared  Lloyd’s  appreciation  for 
the  close  spiritual  sharing  that  took 
place  among  VSers  at  the  retreat.  It  was 
good,  they  said,  to  at  last  meet  the  flesh 
and  blood  behind  the  names  they  see  and 
use  so  frequently  in  the  office. 

Graduates  of  the  La  Junta  Mennonite 
School  of  Nursing  will  hold  an  annual 
alumnae  reunion  on  Sat.,  June  22,  at 
the  First  Church  Community  Center  at 
430  W.  Ninth  Ave.,  Denver,  Colo.  The 
meetings  will  begin  at  4:00  p.m.  For  fur- 
ther information,  call  Mrs.  Myron  Som- 
mers of  Lakewood,  Colo. 

Salmon  S.  Buteng’e  reported  that  he 
arrived  safely  in  Tanzania  after  an  ex- 
tended visit  in  the  U.S.  He  spoke  at  the 
Sixtieth  Annual  Meeting  of  Eastern 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and 
Charities,  Salunga,  Pa.  “I  still  remember 
the  good  fellowship  which  we  had  together 
in  Christ,”  Buteng’e  wrote.  “I  know  that 
this  brotherhood  and  good  fellowship 


will  continue.  I do  not  forget  your  love.” 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Spanish  Churches’  Council  has  approved 
the  licensing  of  Porfidio  Berroa  as  as- 
sistant pastor  of  the  United  Mennonite 
Church  of  Brooklyn.  He  will  assist  the 
present  pastor,  Cesar  Segura. 

The  Mennonite  Medical  Board  recently 
approved  the  transfer  of  the  responsibility 
of  the  Deder  Hospital  to  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Health.  This  change  is  scheduled 
for  Jan.  1,  1975,  however  personnel  sec- 
onded by  Eastern  Board  will  continue 
serving  until  May  1,  1975. 

Ron  Hartzler,  Daniel  Osman,  Ahmed 
Haile  and  Dave  Shenk  are  working  in 
consultation  with  the  Islam  in  Africa  Pan- 
el of  the  National  Christian  Council  of 
Kenya  and  World  Outreach  in  writing  a 
Bible  correspondence  course  for  use  in 
Muslim  communities.  Hartzler  and  Shenk 
are  Eastern  Board  missionaries  located 
in  Nairobi,  Kenya,  and  Osman  and  Haile 
are  Somalis  living  in  Kenya.  The  course 
concentrates  on  the  Book  of  Genesis  and 
the  Gospel  of  John.  Both  these  books  are 
being  published  in  Somali  and  will  form 
the  textbooks  for  the  course  for  Somali- 
speaking people.  The  course  initially  will 
be  mimeographed  in  Swahili,  English, 
and  Somali. 

Enrique  Ayala  was  installed  as  pas- 
tor of  the  Spanish-speaking  congregation 
at  the  First  Mennonite  Church  of  Miami, 
Fla.,  on  May  12.  Martin  Lehman,  Geor- 
gia-Peninsular Florida  area  superinten- 
dent, and  Leroy  Sheats  participated  in  the 
service,  which  included  laying  on  of  hands. 

Vivian  Beachy  will  be  teaching  English 
at  the  Bible  Academy  in  Ethiopia  again 
next  year.  She  has  been  granted  an  addi- 
tional one-year  leave  of  absence  from 
Eastern  Mennonite  High  School  to  allow 
her  to  do  this. 

Paul  Yoder  and  his  wife,  Daisy,  left 
Africa  for  a two-month  furlough  on 
June  14.  Their  address  is  c/o  Herbert 
Brubaker,  Route  2,  Box  55,  Mt.  Joy,  PA 
17552. 

Immediate  opening  for  a Junior  Ac- 
countant, 12-16  hours  of  college  level  ac- 
counting courses  or  equivalent  in  ex- 
perience. Mennonite  Publishing  House, 
Scottdale,  Pa.  15683. 

Printed  copies  of  the  address,  “Human 
Identity,  Christian  Identity,”  given  by 
Paul  Peachey  at  Eastern  Mennonite  Col- 
lege’s 1974  homecoming  banquet  on  Apr. 
27,  are  available  without  charge  by 
contacting  the  office  of  alumni  relations 
at  EMC.  Cassette  recordings  of  home- 
coming events  are  also  available  as  fol- 
lows: Choral  Union  — The  Passion  Ac- 
cording to  St.  Matthew  by  Bach;  Alumni 
banquet,  including  Paul  Peachey  address; 
and  Sunday  worship  service.  There  is  a 
charge  for  the  cassettes.  Order  from  radio 
station  WEMC,  Harrisonburg,  VA  22801. 
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Central  Christian  High  School  in  Kid- 
ron,  Ohio,  is  seeking  the  services  of  two- 
full-time  instructors;  one  in  business 
education  and  one  in  physical  science. 
Contact  Wendell  Hostetler,  Principal, 
Box  9,  Kidron,  44636. 

Daryl  J.  Nofziger, 

30,  formerly  of  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  and  re- 
cently manager  of 
Provident  Bookstores 
in  Pennsylvania  and 
Illinois,  has  been 
named  director  of 
alumni  relations  at 
Goshen  College,  Ind., 
beginning  in  July. 

Current  alumni  di-  Daryl  Nofziger 
rector,  John  Hersh- 
berger, will  be  in  graduate  theological 
study  next  year  at  the  Associated  Menno- 
nite  Biblical  Seminaries,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
As  alumni  director  he  will  be  planning 
and  executing  programs  that  interpret 
Goshen  College  to  the  alumni  and  will 
keep  alumni  informed  about  themselves 
as  they  are  in  service  around  the  world. 

Single  Parents  Retreat,  Sunday  June 
30,  at  2:00  p.m.  at  the  Middle  Creek 
Church  of  the  Brethren  pavilion  near 
Akron,  Pa.  On  Route  222,  traveling 
north  at  Akron  traffic  light  turn  left  and 
follow  signs.  Catharine  Leatherman  will 
be  director.  Several  sisters  will  share 
how  the  Lord  is  meeting  needs.  Bring 
a covered  dish  for  supper,  place  setting, 
etc.  For  more  details  contact  Mrs.  M. 
Rohrer  Hershey,  109  Brusen  Drive, 
Lititz,  Pa.,  or  phone  (717)  626-5549.  No 
registration  fee.  Offering  to  cover  expenses. 

Special  meetings;  Mel  Shetler,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  at  Plato,  Lagrange,  Ind.,  Aug.  4-11. 

New  members  by  baptism;  two  at  Maple 
Grove,  Gulliver,  Mich.;  two  at  Baden, 
Ont.;  nine  at  Neffsville,  Pa. 


readers  say 

Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  comment 
on  printed  articles. 

Your  May  21  “Watergate”  editorial  was  right 
on. 

While  President  Nixon  has  never  been  a 
favorite  politician  of  mine,  I fear  that  now  he 
may  be  impeached  (and  convicted)  for  the  wrong 
reasons.  Swearing  profusely  is  not  an  im- 
peachable offense.  Neither  is  hypocrisy,  i.e., 
“fooling  some  of  the  people  most  of  the  time.” 

I affirm  your  observation  that  we  have  ex- 
pected too  much  of  American  presidents  in 
recent  years  — at  least,  I would  say,  since  the 
Kennedy  legacy.  Could  it  be  that  our  unreal 
expectations  have  encouraged  meglomaniacs  to 
apply  for  the  job? 

Hopefully,  the  impeachment  process  can  be 
carried  forward  in  such  an  atmosphere  that  the 
nation  (not  only  Richard  Nixon)  can  be  purged. 

It  may  seem  presumptuous  for  someone 
with  a Canadian  address  to  be  saying  all  this. 

. . . While  I will  soon  be  officially  Canadian, 


I know  I will  also  continue  to  be  American  for 
a long  time  to  come.  — Sue  Clemmer  Steiner, 
Kitchener,  Ont. 

O © © 

Thank  you  for  your  editorial  of  May  21, 
"Can  We  Learn  from  Watergate?”  The  argu- 
ment advanced  seems  to  be  that  we  should  not 
expect  the  president  of  the  United  States  to  be 
a Christian,  that  this  is  a “burden”  which 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  job's  complexities  is 
too  much  to  bear. 

It  would  seem  then  that  it  is  hard  to  know 
for  whom  the  demands  of  Christian  discipleship 
are  not  an  excessive  burden.  What  about  sena- 
tors, governors,  county  commissioners,  city 
councilmen,  school  board  members?  At  what 
level  of  public  service  is  a Christian  commit- 
ment and  Christian  values  no  longer  appli- 
cable? For  that  matter  what  about  persons  in 
business  and  the  professions?  Are  not  their 
lives  touched  by  problems  and  stresses  which 
are  potentially  “messy  operations  on  occa- 
sions’ ? 

As  a denomination  our  members  have 
typically  avoided  government  service  at  all 
levels,  both  elective  and  appointive.  More  dis- 
cussion is  needed  about  the  problems  and  po- 
tentials! — Larry  Wenger,  Trenton,  N.J. 

• o o 

I would  like  to  comment  on  the  article  “Is 
Prophecy  Going  Astray?”  because  my  experi- 
ence has  been  so  different  in  that  for  me  the 
premillennial  background  has  enriched  my 
Christian  experience  and  I have  appreciated 
this  teaching. 

I have  read  the  books  that  were  mentioned 
in  this  article  and  perhaps  they  express  some 
extreme  views  in  part  (by  what  standard  we 
judge.  I’m  not  at  all  sure),  but  I do  believe 
we  as  Mennonites  have  tried  to  steer  so  clear 
of  the  extremes  and  have  tried  so  hard  to  be 
right  that  often  we  have  dampened  and 
stifled  the  enthusiasm  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
would  have  us  display  not  only  on  the  subject 
of  the  Lord’s  return  but  on  others  as  well. 

I am  not  one  to  calculate  the  day,  assign  a 
contemporary  personality  to  the  Antichrist,  or 
find  a 666  hidden  in  a name,  for  I’m  sure  with 
all  our  diverse  views  we  are  all  in  for  many 
surprises. 

However,  our  Lord  repeatedly  said  to  read 
and  understand  and  I’m  sure  that  includes 
using  the  good  common  sense  He  has  endowed 
us  with. 

A few  questions  to  ponder  over  might  be: 
When  in  recorded  history  have  we  experienced 
such  worldwide  cry  for  peace  where  there  is 
no  peace?  When  has  there  been  such  a world- 
wide shortage  of  leaders  as  was  the  essence  of 
an  article  in  a recent  Newsweek?  When  has 
there  been  a time  of  governments  crumbling 
on  a worldwide  scale  such  as  today?  When  has 
the  whole  world  focused  its  attention  on  events 
in  the  Middle  East  and  become  aware  that 
what  happens  there  affects  all  people  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree  such  as  we  have  ex- 
perienced this  past  winter? 

In  last  week’s  overseas  edition  of  the  Jerusa- 
lem Post  a half  page  was  given  to  plans  for 
bringing  about  a worldwide  awareness  of  the 
rebuilding  of  the  Jewish  temple  in  Jerusalem. 

In  Matthew  24  Jesus  referred  to  Daniel’s 
vision  of  the  time  when  history  will  draw  to  a 
close  and  someone  or  something  would  stand 
in  the  holy  place  to  defile  it.  The  temple  Jesus 
knew  was  destroyed  in  AD  70  and  does  not  an 
announcement  of  the  rebuilding  give  one  food 
for  thought? 

It  would  be  good  to  see  more  articles  in  our 
church  papers  written  on  Christ’s  return, 
posing  various  views  but  always  in  the  spirit 
of  maranathal 

I believe  the  world  isn’t  nearly  as  impressed 
with  our  rightness  as  it  is  with  the  spirit 


which  motivates  us.  Write  on!  — Edith  King, 
Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

• • • 

Thanks  for  Gerald  Studer's  article,  “Is 
Prophecy  Going  Astray?”  Since  prophecies 
have  so  many  different  interpretations  it  is 
good  to  make  some  allowances.  Through  history 
there  have  been  both  false  and  true  prophecies. 
And  to  be  fair,  both  are  here  today.  The  Bible 
gives  us  the  true.  No  teacher  nor  preacher 
goes  “awry”  when  teaching  the  Bible  just  like 
it  is. 

However,  in  Bro.  Studer’s  writing  there 
seem  to  be  two  attitudes  that  are  both  given 
in  the  Bible:  one  in  the  Old  Testament  and  one 
in  the  New.  Ezekiel  12:22-25  says,  “What  is 
that  proverb,  that  ye  have  in  the  land  of 
Israel,  saying,  The  days  are  prolonged,  and 
every  vision  faileth?”  ...  “I  am  the  Lord: 
I will  speak,  and  the  word  that  I shall  speak 
shall  come  to  pass.  . . . It  shall  be  no  more 
prolonged.”  Likewise,  the  New  in  2 Peter  3: 
In  the  last  day  “scoffers”  will  say,  “Where  is 
the  promise  of  his  coming?  for  since  the  fa- 
thers fell  asleep,  all  things  continue  as  they 
were  from  the  beginning  of  the  creation.  . . . 
But,  beloved,  be  not  ignorant.  . . . The  Lord 
is  not  slack  concerning  his  promise  as  some 
men  count  slackness.  . . . But  the  day  of  the 
Lord  will  come.  . . . ” 

I am  sure  that  Christ  is  coming  again! 
When?  I do  not  know,  but  Acts  1:11  and 
many  other  Scriptures  tell  us  so.  Don’t  ask 
me  when?  It  is  certain  "then"  shall  the  end 
come.  That  may  be  nearer  than  most  people 
think  or  are  ready  for.  . . . — D.  D.  Miller, 
Goshen,  Ind. 

« o • 

Thanks  to  Philip  Nolt  for  his  vivid  report 
(“For  Christ  and  the  Country?”  May  28)  and 
comments  on  the  militaristic-patriotic  church 
floats  which  appeared  in  the  farmers’  parade. 
All  too  many  Christians  fail  to  express  alarm 
at  this  kind  of  idolatry.  This  kind  of  reporting 
ought  to  warn  us  Mennonites,  lest  we  become 
lethargic  in  the  presence  of  such  idolatry,  and 
even  worse,  silently  support  the  same.  How 
many  of  us  are  prone  to  confess  with  our  lips 
that  we  trust  the  Lord,  but  secretly  place  our 
confidence  in  militarism,  rejoicing  in  strong 
military  actions  as  in  the  case  of  Israel  or 
South  Vietnam,  or  even  in  American  prepared- 
ness? 

Will  not  the  Lord  hold  us  accountable  if 
we  withhold  our  witness  and  exhortation  from 
churches  and  confessed  Christians  involved  in 
this  idolatry?  Some  even  outdo  their  un- 
churched neighbors  in  vocal  support  of  certain 
wars,  are  more  outspoken  against  amnesty, 
are  the  last  ones  to  see  the  immorality  of 
Watergate-type  politics,  or  have  been  the  last 
strongholds  against  racial  and  social  justice. 
"My  brothers,  if  one  of  you  should  wander 
from  the  truth  and  someone  should  bring  him 
back,  remember  this:  Whoever  turns  a sinner 
away  from  his  error  will  save  him  from  death 
and  cover  many  sins”  (Jas.  5:19,  20,  The  New 
International  Version).  — Virgil  J.  Brenneman, 
Goshen,  Ind. 


births 

"Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord"  (Psalm  127:3) 

Christner,  Ralph  and  Esther  (Yoder),  Salem, 
Ore.,  second  child,  first  son,  Waylon  Jay,  May 
22,  1974. 

Crilow,  Richard  and  Louise  (Begly),  Millers- 
burg,  Ohio,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Dawn 
Janelle,  Dec.  19,  1973. 

Driver,  Lewis  and  Rhea  (Bowman),  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  second  child,  first  son,  Brent  Allen, 
May  26,  1974. 

Cingerich,  Gary  and  Susan  (Humphrey), 


June  18, 1974 
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Zurich,  Ont.,  first  child,  Jennifer  Lynn,  May 
24,  1974. 

Heatwole,  Glendon  and  Cheryl  (Miller), 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  first  child,  Ryan  Trent, 
May  26,  1974. 

Horvath,  James  and  Shirley  (Beachy),  Hart- 
ville,  Ohio,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Julie 
Marie,  May  23,  1974. 

Jantzi,  Kenneth  and  Ruth  (Lichti),  Kitchener, 
Ont.,  second  son,  Gregory  Scott,  May  24,  1974. 

Knox,  Victor  and  Ann  (Boshart),  Harris- 
burg, Ore.,  third  son,  Anthony  David,  May  17, 
1974. 

Martin,  Gerry  and  Wendy  (Ellefson),  Duchess, 
Alta.,  first  child,  Brendan  Alexander,  Apr.  23, 
1974. 

Norris,  James  and  Agnes  Marie  (Martin), 
Harriston,  Ont.,  first  child,  Carolyn  Marie, 
May  5,  1974. 

Schell,  Don  and  Eva  (Shoemaker),  Elmira, 
Ont.,  third  daughter,  Leanne  Dawn,  May  21, 
1974. 

Shank,  Henry  and  Lois  (Bechtel),  Kidron, 
Ohio,  third  child,  second  son,  Michael  John, 
May  17,  1974. 

Yoder,  Gerald  B.  and  Ruth  A.  (Sommers), 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  first  child,  Gary  Michael,  born 
May  26,  1974;  died  May  27. 


marriages 

May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes  estab- 
lished by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six  months' 
free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to 
those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald  if  the 
address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Ayers  — Byler.  — William  E.  Ayers  and 
Wanda  Byler,  both  from  Petersburg,  Pa., 
Allensville  cong.,  by  Paul  E.  Bender,  Apr.  27, 
1974. 

Di  Gennaro  — Schlabach.  — William  Di 
Gennaro,  Cleveland,  Tenn.,  and  Louise  Schla- 
bach, Greenwood,  Del.,  by  Millard  A.  Benner, 
Jan.  1,  1974. 

Eicher  — Smith.  — Howard  Eicher,  Central 
cone.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.,  and  Teresa  Smith, 
Catholic  Church,  Avilla,  Ind.,  Apr.  27,  1974. 

Gingerich  — Brannan.  — Donell  Gingerich, 
Mountain  Home,  Idaho,  and  Frances  Brannan, 
Meridian,  Idaho,  by  Tim  Johnson,  Mar.  24, 
1974. 

Hartzell  — Kanagy.  — Wade  L.  Hartzell 
and  Josephine  Kanagy  by  Paul  Hostetler,  May 
24,  1974. 

Hathaway  — Guntz.  — Howard  Hathaway, 
Palmyra,  Mo.,  Pea  Ridge  cong.,  and  Dolores 
Guntz,  Souderton,  Pa.,  Vincent  cong.,  by 
Matthew  Kolb,  Apr.  13,  1974. 

Kilheffer  — Landis.  — Dennis  E.  Kil- 
heffer,  Millersville,  Pa.,  Sunnyside  cong.,  and 
Anne  Lynette  Landis,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Landis 
Valley  cong.,  by  Elam  W.  Stauffer,  May  25, 
1974.' 

Koch  — Brubacher.  — Calvin  Koch  and 
Marie  Brubacher,  both  from  Listowel,  Ont., 
Glen  Allan  cong.,  by  Nelson  Martin,  Feb.  22, 
1974. 

Kurtz  — Musser.  — Walter  Kurtz,  Narvon, 
Pa.,  Rockville  cong.,  and  Mildred  Musser, 
Bowmansville  cong.,  Bowmansville,  Pa.,  by 
Millard  Shoup,  May  18,  1974. 

Landis  — Wenger.  — Dean  E.  Landis, 
Stevens,  Pa.,  Ephrata  cong.,  and  Deborah  L. 
Wenger,  Lititz,  Pa.,  Lititz  cong.,  by  Elam  W. 
Stauffer,  May  25,  1974. 

Leatherman  — King.  — Marvin  Leather- 
man,  Wauseon,  Ohio,  Brethren  Church,  and 
Kathy  King,  Wauseon,  Ohio,  West  Clinton 
cong.,  by  Charles  Leatherman,  Apr.  27,  1974. 

Noll  — Burkholder.  — Leon  Noll,  New- 
manstown,  Pa.,  United  Church  of  Christ,  and 
Janet  Burkholder,  Gordonville,  Pa.,  Kinzers 
cong.,  by  J.  Clair  Hollinger  and  Joseph  Gyorke, 


May  18,  1974. 

Roth  — Burkey.  — Lonnie  R.  Roth  and 
Charlotte  J.  Burkey,  both  from  Milford,  Neb., 
Milford  cong.,  by  Milton  Troyer,  Apr.  20,  1974. 

Rutherford  — Martin.  — Richard  E.  Ruth- 
erford, Dargan,  Md.,  and  Dorothy  E.  Martin, 
Hagerstown,  Md.,  both  from  Dargan  cong.,  by 
Adam  R.  Martin,  Apr.  13,  1974. 

Schweitzer  — Reil.  — Larry  Schweitzer, 
Friend,  Neb.,  East  Fairview  cong.,  and  Vicki 
Sue  Reil,  Pleasant  Dale,  Neb.,  Milford  cong., 
by  Milton  Troyer,  Apr.  19,  1974. 

Shank  — Gerber.  — Stephen  David  Shank, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  and  Jean  Ann  Gerber,  Biuffton, 
Ohio,  by  David  A.  Shank,  May  25,  1974. 

Shantz  — Hiller.  — Keith  Shantz,  Elora, 
Ont.,  and  Elizabeth  Hiller,  Kitchener,  Ont., 
both  from  Bethel  cong.,  by  Simeon  Hurst,  May 
25,  1974. 

Sheeler  — Horst.  — Timothy  J.  Sheeler, 
Newville,  Pa.,  Differ  cong.,  and  Joyce  E.  Horst, 
Big  Pool,  Md.,  Bethel  cong.,  by  Adam  R.  Mar- 
tin, Mar.  2,  1974. 

Swartz  — Brown.  — Steve  Swartz,  Elida, 
Ohio,  and  Linda  Brown,  Stryker,  Ohio,  by 
David  Eshleman,  June  8,  1974. 

Wadel  — Ebersole.  — James  M.  Wadel, 
Chambersburg,  Pa.,  Strasburg  cong.,  and  Ellen 
M.  Ebersole,  Shippensburg,  Pa.,  Differ  cong., 
by  Adam  R.  Martin,  Apr.  6,  1974. 

Weber  — Bowers.  — Glen  Weber  and  Cathy 
Bowers,  both  from  Wallenstein,  Ont.,  Glen 
Allan  cong.,  by  Nelson  Martin,  May  4,  1974. 

Yoder  — Delagrange.  — James  Yoder  and 
Beverly  Delagrange,  both  from  Central  cong.. 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  by  Wayne  Goldsmith,  Mar. 
30,  1974. 

Yoder  — Warfel.  — Max  Brian  Yoder, 
Greenwood,  Del.,  and  Donna  Mae  Warfel,  Mil- 
ford, Del.,  both  from  Greenwood  cong.,  by 
John  F.  Mishler,  Apr.  20,  1974. 


obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  those  who  are  bereaved. 

Mack,  Andrew  M.,  Sr.,  son  of  Jesse  and  Mary 
(Mench)  Mack,  was  born  at  Yerkes,  Pa.,  Feb. 
24,  1892;  died  of  cancer  at  Phoenixville  (Pa.) 
Hospital,  May  22,  1974;  aged  82  y.  2 m.  28  d. 
On  Mar.  1,  1913,  he  was  married  to  Cora 
Detwiler,  who  preceded  him  in  death  on  Dec. 
7,  1950.  Surviving  are  3 daughters  (Alice  — 
Mrs.  James  Myers,  Ruth  Myers,  and  Sara 
Mack),  one  son  (Andrew,  Jr.),  11  grandchildren, 
6 great-grandchildren,  and  3 brothers  (John, 
Elmer,  and  Jesse  Mack).  He  was  preceded  in 
death  by  an  infant  son  (John)  and  one  sister 
(Lizzie  — Mrs.  John  Ehst).  He  was  a member 
of  Providence  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  May  27,  in 
charge  of  Norman  G>  Kolb  and  Jacob  E.  Kolb; 
interment  in  adjoining  cemetery. 

Mast,  Keith  Allen,  son  of  James  and  Wilma 
(Miller)  Mast,  was  born  at  Goshen,  Ind.,  Oct. 
15,  1956;  died  of  head  injuries  as  a result  of  a 
faff  from  a horse  in  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.,  May  20, 
1974;  aged  18  y.  7 m.  5 d.  Surviving  are  his 
parents,  3 sisters  (Carolyn,  Darlene,  and  Mar- 
lene Mast),  grandfather  (Chris  J.  Miller),  and 
stepgrandmother  (Mrs.  Ira  C.  Hochstetler).  He 
was  a member  of  East  Goshen  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
May  23,  in  charge  of  Cliff  Miller;  interment  in 
Elkhart  Prairie  Cemetery. 

Steiner,  Barbara  M.,  daughter  of  Manasse 
and  Maryan  (Amstutz)  Steiner,  was  born  near 
Kidron,  Ohio,  Mar.  19,  1887;  died  in  Wayne 
County  Home,  Wooster,  Ohio,  May  25,  1974; 
aged  87  y.  2 m.  6 d.  She  was  preceded  in 
death  by  an  infant  sister  (Sarah).  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Kidron  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  in  DesVoignes- 


Spidell  Funeral  Home,  May  28,  in  charge  of 
Reuben  Hofstetter  and  Biff  Detweiler;  inter- 
ment in  Kidron  Mennonite  Church  cemetery. 

Stoltzfus,  Moses,  son  of  Mast  and  Mary 
(Beiler)  Stoltzfus,  was  born  in  Caernarvon 
Twp.,  Aug.  10,  1906;  died  at  the  Hassler 
Nursing  Home,  Sinking  Springs,  Pa.,  May 
10,  1974;  aged  67  y.  9 m.  On  Nov.  28,  1929, 
he  was  married  to  Linda  Stoltzfus,  who  pre- 
ceded him  in  death  on  Aug.  3,  1943.  On  Dec. 
31,  1944,  he  was  married  to  Rhoda  L.  Landis, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 daughters 
(Irene — Mrs.  Lewis  Weber,  Naomi — Mrs. 
Robert  Mayo,  Hilda  Ruth  — Mrs.  Maynard 
Kurtz,  and  Miriam),  9 grandchildren,  5 broth- 
ers (David  S.,  Elmer,  Job,  Jesse,  and  Mast) 
and  4 sisters  (Mrs.  Emma  Yoder,  Mrs.  Anna 
Yoder,  Mrs.  Ada  Mast,  and  Mrs.  Miriam  Mast). 
He  was  a member  of  Zion  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  Conestoga 
Mennonite  Church,  Morgantown,  Pa.,  May  14, 
in  charge  of  Omar  Kurtz  and  John  Rush; 
interment  in  adjoining  cemetery. 

Yoder,  Leonard  C.,  son  of  Christ  and  Eliza- 
beth Yoder,  was  born  in  Grabill,  Ind.,  Apr.  4, 
1906;  died  at  his  home  near  Goshen,  Ind., 
May  26,  1974;  aged  68  y.  1 m.  22  d.  On  Jan. 
10,  1932,  he  was  married  to  Cleo  Pletcher, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  5 sons  (Leon, 
Marvin,  LaVon,  Kenyon,  and  Ronald),  7 grand- 
children, 2 stepgrandchildren,  one  brother 
(Levi),  and  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Fred  Lantz  and  Lu- 
cinda Yoder).  An  infant  daughter  (Frieda  May) 
preceded  him  in  death.  He  was  a member  of 
North  Goshen  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  May  29,  in 
charge  of  T.  H.  Brenneman  and  Russell 
Krabill;  interment  in  Grace  Lawn  Cemetery, 
Middlebury. 

Zehr,  Martha,  daughter  of  Philip  and  Katie 
(Roggie)  Moser,  was  born  in  Kirshnerville, 
N.Y.,  July  6,  1899;  died  as  a result  of  an  auto 
accident,  at  Naumburg,  N.Y.,  May  24,  1974; 
aged  74  y.  10  m.  18  d.  On  Feb.  6,  1924,  she 
was  married  to  Chris  Y.  Zehr,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (Floyd,  Donald,  and 
Levi),  7 daughters  (Luella — Mrs.  Alvin  Mar- 
tin, Edith  Zehr,  Pauline  Zehr,  Maxine  — Mrs. 
Elton  Moser,  Marie — Mrs.  David  Yousey, 
Eunice  — Mrs.  Mark  Jantzi,  and  Lucille  Zehr), 
33  grandchildren,  and  5 great-grandchildren. 
She  was  a member  of  Croghan  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  May  27,  in  charge  of  Lloyd  Boshart,  Vernon 
Zehr,  and  Richard  Zehr;  interment  in  adjoining 
church  cemetery. 


Cover  photo  by  Robert  Maust;  p.  505,  MCC-Max 
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calendar 

Northwest  Conference  annual  sessions  at  Birch  Bay 
Camp,  Cooking  Lake,  Alta.,  July  12-14. 

South  Central  Mennonite  Conference,  Hydro,  Okla., 
July  19-21. 

Region  I Meeting,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  July  23-26. 

Virginia  Conference,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  July  25-28. 

Region  III  Convention,  Milford,  Neb.,  July  26-28. 

Annual  Meeting,  Allegheny  Conference  at  Scottdale, 
Pa.,  Aug.  1-3. 

Region  II  Meeting,  Southeast  Idaho,  Aug.  2-4. 

Iowa-Nebraska  District  Conference  at  First  Mennonite 
Church,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  Aug.  6-8. 

Region  V Meeting,  Christopner  Dock  High  School, 
Lansdale,  Pa.  Aug.  8-10. 

Region  IV  Meeting,  Elida,  Ohio,  Aug.  16,  17. 

Centennial  Mennonite  Festival,  Wichita,  Kan.,  Oct. 
11-13. 

Assembly  75,  in  Central  Illinois,  Aug.  5-10,  1975. 
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Supports  Broad  Ban  on  “Public”  Smoking 

The  New  York  City  Board  of  Health 
has  approved  “in  principle”  a ban  on 
smoking  in  supermarkets  and  elevators, 
and  segregation  in  large  restaurants,  class- 
rooms, and  other  public  places. 

Dr.  Lowell  E.  Beilin,  the  city’s  health 
commissioner  and  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Health,  said  formal  approval  of  the 
proposal  is  expected  to  be  given  at  the 
June  Board  meeting.  The  smoking  ban 
could  go  into  effect  on  Oct.  1. 

Under  the  proposed  resolution,  there 
would  be  a total  ban  on  smoking  in 
supermarkets  and  elevators.  Except  for 
special  areas  marked  for  smokers,  smoking 
would  also  be  banned  “in  any  theater, 
motion  picture  theater,  opera  house,  con- 
cert hall,  hospital,  sanatorium,  nursing 
home,  convalescent  home,  home  for  the 
aged  or  chronically  ill  patients,  museum 
or  library.” 

The  resolution  also  calls  for  restaurants 
with  51  or  more  seats  to  set  aside  at 
least  20  percent  of  them  for  nonsmokers; 
and  for  classrooms  and  lecture  halls  where 
smoking  is  permitted  to  set  aside  at 
least  80  percent  of  the  seats  for  non- 
smokers. 

Population  to  Stabilize? 

In  the  final  25  years  of  the  20th 
century  world  population  will  increase 
from  four  to  six  billion.  Donald  McGavran 
maintains  that  global  population  will  then 
stabilize  and  as  the  church  continues  to 
proclaim  the  good  news  into  century  21, 
the  worldwide  proportions  of  Christians 
will  steadily  increase. 

Quiet  Summer  for  Children 
from  Belfast 

Looking  forward  to  a summer  of  peace 
away  from  their  strife-torn  homes,  120 
youngsters  from  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland, 
will  arrive  in  Minneapolis  on  June  28 
for  a six-week  stay  with  families  in  the 
Upper  Midwest. 

The  children,  ranging  in  age  from  9 
to  11,  will  be  evenly  divided  between 
Catholics  and  Protestants.  Each  will  be 
the  guest  of  a family,  most  of  them  located 
in  Minnesota  but  a few  in  Wisconsin, 
North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota. 

The  visits  are  the  result  of  a project 
started  last  summer  by  a Twin  Valley, 
Minn.,  farm  couple  which  had  a Belfast 
boy  as  their  guest.  The  story  of  his 
quiet  summer  attracted  interest  and 
eventually  more  than  1,500  families  ex- 
pressed interest  in  having  a youthful 


guest  from  North  Ireland  this  summer. 

Purpose  of  the  program  is  to  provide 
a vacation  for  disadvantaged  Belfast 
youngsters  away  from  the  violence  that 
has  wracked  their  country  in  recent  years. 

Sen.  Humphrey  Says  U.S.  Faces  “Great 
Moral  Decision” 

A “great  moral  decision”  will  face  the 
United  States  this  year,  Sen.  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  told  300  area  clergymen  at- 
tending a meeting  of  the  Minneapolis 
Ministerial  Association. 

It’s  “whether  we  are  going  to  share 
some  of  our  food  so  other  people  don’t 
starve,”  he  explained.  “If  every  American 
would  eat  one  less  hamburger  a week, 
we  would  save  10  million  tons  of  grain 
that  could  be  used  by  the  hungry  abroad.” 

Sen.  Humphrey,  speaking  at  St.  Mary’s 
Greek  Orthodox  Church,  also  urged  that 
fertilizer  not  be  used  on  golf  courses 
in  this  country  — in  order  to  meet  the 
fertilizer  needs  of  Asia  and  Africa. 

Calls  for  a General  Amnesty 

Brooks  Hays,  Southern  Baptist  leader 
and  former  Arkansas  Congressman,  has 
called  on  Christians  to  lead  the  drive  to- 
ward granting  general  amnesty  to  draft 
evaders  and  deserters  from  the  Vietnam 
War. 

“I  believe  church  people  of  this 
country  have  a great  responsibility”  in 
seeking  amnesty  for  exiled  young  Ameri- 
cans, Mr.  Hays  said  in  an  address  at  the 
Potter’s  House,  a coffeehouse  in  downtown 
Washington  sponsored  by  the  ecumeni- 
cal Church  of  the  Saviour. 

“The  word  amnesty  does  not  mean  just 
forgiving;  it  means  forgetting.  ...  To 
pile  one  vengeance  upon  another”  is  not 
the  Christian  solution  to  the  problem  of 
amnesty.  The  alternative  is  the  “universal 
force  of  forgiveness.” 

Energy  Crisis  Seen  Affecting 
Millions  of  Children 

The  impact  of  the  economic  repercus- 
sions flowing  from  the  energy  crisis  and 
rising  inflation  is  expected  to  affect 
between  400  and  500  million  children  in 
the  developing  countries.  The  prediction 
was  made  by  Henry  R.  Labouisse,  the 
executive  director  of  UNICEF,  to  the 
opening  session  of  that  UN  agency’s 
executive  board  deliberating  aid  programs 
for  the  next  year. 

He  said  that  about  45  developing 
countries  would  be  adversely  affected  in 


numerous  ways,  and  cited  the  likelihood 
of  extreme  food  shortages,  serious  balance- 
of-payments  problems,  a budgetary 
squeeze,  or  transport  difficulties. 

Mr.  Labouisse  declared  that,  faced  with 
such  unexpected  needs  for  emergency 
assistance  on  a massive  scale,  “simply 
to  survive  as  viable  economies,  these 
countries  are  going  to  find  it  extremely 
difficult  to  maintain  their  basic  services 
for  children,  let  alone  expand  them.  At 
any  given  time,  it  is  estimated  that  there 
are  some  10  million  children  in  the 
world  suffering  from  severe  malnutrition 
and  in  danger  of  dying  for  that  reason; 
that  number  is  bound  to  rise  in  times 
of  greater  shortages  and  economic  up- 
heaval.” 

Moravian  Church  Weighs 
Brazil  Mission 

A three-man  team  representing  the 
Moravian  Church  in  America  will  visit 
Brazil  this  summer  to  survey  the  pos- 
sibilities of  extending  Moravian  mission 
work  to  that  country. 

The  possibilities  of  opening  the  new 
mission  field  were  considered  by  the 
Moravian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  at 
a three-day  conference.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  the  Moravian  Church  is  operating 
in  Guyana  and  neighboring  Surinam. 

The  Moravian  delegation  will  speak 
with  other  churches  at  work  in  Brazil 
about  the  possibilities  of  cooperating 
with  them  or  doing  work  parallel  to 
their  mission  endeavors. 

Population  100-70  Hungry 

Christians  must  take  the  responsibility 
to  try  to  “bring  back  some  sense  of 
unity”  in  a world  which  is  becoming 
divided  by  geographical  and  economic  dif- 
ferences, Catholic  Cardinal  Timothy 
Manning  of  Los  Angeles  told  an  audience 
at  the  School  of  Theology  at  Claremont, 
Calif.  In  addition  to  recognizing  his 
fellowship  with  all  men,  man  must  learn 
better  to  live  with  God,  with  himself,  and 
with  the  earth. 

“If  the  whole  world  were  reduced  to 
one  global  village  of  100  people,  70  of 
these  people  would  not  have  enough 
food  to  eat;  80  of  them  would  live  in 
substandard  housing,  and  only  one  would 
have  a college  education,”  the  Los 
Angeles  cardinal  said. 

“Six  of  them  would  be  American,  and 
those  six  would  have  half  the  entire 
income  of  the  village.  The  other  94  would 
have  the  remaining  half.” 
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Change 


Turn  ye,  turn  ye  from  your  evil  ways;  for  why  will  ye  2.  Without  continued  renewal  of  vision,  a tradition  will 


die,  O house  of  Israel?”  (Ezek.  33:11). 

...  changed  into  his  likeness  from  one  degree  of 
glory  to  another”  (2  Cor.  3:18). 

Martin  Marty  in  his  next  to  last  (I  think)  book  raises 
the  question  of  whether  the  church  is  a force  for  change 
or  whether  it  is  ballast  to  hold  things  down  in  a time  of 
too  much  excitement.  In  fact  he  quotes  a Jewish  scholar 
who  asserted  on  one  occasion  that  Billy  Graham’s  func- 
tion is  not  to  “upset  things  in  the  name  of  God.”  Said  the 
scholar,  “He  has  just  the  opposite  function:  he  is  engaged 
in  ballasting  ” ( The  Fire  We  Can  Fight,  p.  19). 

Perhaps  it  is  good  to  ask  ourselves  once  in  awhile  what 
we  think  we  are  trying  to  do  in  the  name  of  Christ.  Is  it 
the  task  of  the  church  and  Christian  leaders  to  bring 
change?  Or  is  there  too  much  change? 

One  recalls  hearing  church  leaders  complain  about 
“drift  ’ in  the  church.  What  is  drift?  From  the  context 
it  would  seem  to  be  change  by  default  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion. Yet  it  has  appeared  at  times  that  almost  any  change 
could  be  described  by  some  as  drift,  as  if  in  effect  drift 
is  any  change  to  which  I am  opposed. 

So  the  problem  becomes  one  of  discerning  what  is  good 
change  and  what  is  bad  change,  or  drift.  The  following  set 
of  ideas  is  proposed  as  guides  to  help  interpret  change. 

1.  Change  is  a part  of  life  and  should  be  expected. 
In  fact  not  to  change  is  to  die.  Change  is  movement 
and  lack  of  movement  leads  to  loss  of  ability  to  move.  More 
fundamentally,  the  state  of  man  in  sin  requires  that  he  be 
changed.  Further,  the  state  of  a person  in  grace  requires 
continued  change. 

We  are  not  what  we  ought  to  be  and  continued  change 
is  necessary  if  we  are  to  conform  at  all  to  the  image  of 
Christ.  But  change  is  difficult  and  it  is  human  to  resist  it. 
Through  Christ,  the  new  order  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
has  broken  into  the  old  order  of  the  world  and  we  get 
pulled  both  ways.  Sometimes  what  we  think  is  loyalty 
to  a cause  may  be  simply  human  stubbornness  resisting 
change  that  the  Spirit  would  have  led  us  to  had  we  been 
open.  So  we  reap  the  consequences  and  are  forced  to 
change  when  we  might  have  done  so  willingly  and 
gracefully  with  less  trouble. 


run  down  and  lose  its  vitality.  Or  as  mentioned  above,  we 
may  “drift”  from  our  moorings.  Some  traditional  practices 
are  carried  on  for  years  with  little  or  no  discussion  of  their 
meanings. 

How  recently,  for  example,  have  you  discerned  the  reason 
for  regular  Sunday  worship  and  Bible  study?  Nowhere  in 
the  Scriptures  do  we  read,  “Thou  shalt  go  to  church  on 
Sunday.”  Most  of  us  realize  the  need  for  a regular  assembly 
and  so  we  do  it.  But  the  purpose  of  this  assembly  needs 
occasional  reflection  lest  it  become  only  an  empty  exercise. 
So  it  is  with  all  human  activities.  Some  may  have  passed 
their  time  and  should  be  dropped  while  others  simply 
need  to  be  given  new  meaning. 

3.  Some  changes  may  be  basically  neutral  and  not  to  be 
worried  about.  It  is  important  to  reserve  our  energy  to 
press  for  important  change  and  to  hold  fast  to  those  things 
that  are  good.  So  we  have  to  live  with  three  attitudes 
toward  change:  some  change  we  advocate,  some  we  resist, 
and  others  we  ignore. 

Sorting  these  out  requires  vigilance  and  even  then  we 
often  cannot  know  all  the  consequences  until  long  after. 
For  example,  in  North  America  Mennonites  questioned  the 
use  of  the  automobile  while  the  Amish  resisted  it.  Our 
questioning  turned  to  acceptance  and  in  many  respects  we 
have  found  the  use  of  autos  a blessing.  Though  there  are 
people  other  than  Amish  who  live  without  owning  auto- 
mobiles, they  are  few  in  our  culture  and  they  generally 
live  in  larger  cities  where  public  transportation  is  reason- 
ably common. 

To  change  to  the  automobile  has  been  a sensible  move, 
but  not  an  unmixed  blessing.  For  the  auto  has  been  found 
to  be  a cause  of  pollution  and  an  instrument  of  death 
and  destruction.  Further,  it  tempts  people  to  spend  money 
unwisely  and  to  drive  recklessly. 

So  we  need  to  view  change  carefully  even  when  it  ap- 
pears to  be  neutral.  At  the  same  time  we  are  concerned 
to  grow  (change)  in  grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of  God. 
We  desire  to  become  more  loving  (to  change)  and  to 
learn  (change)  to  be  more  obedient.  The  Christian  life  is 
sometimes  called  a pilgrimage  and  a pilgrim  is  nothing 
if  he  is  not  in  constant  change.  — Daniel  Hertzler. 
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Holy  Ground 

by  Lorie  Gooding 

No  prophet  blessed  this  hill.  Full  well  I know 
this  little  lake  is  not  blue  Galilee. 

This  stony  path  is  not  the  road  He  took 
to  Cana,  Jericho,  or  Bethany. 

Too  well  I know  this  place  to  even  dream 
for  one  deluded  hour  my  Lord  passed  by 
these  shrubs,  and  may  have  brushed  them  with 
His  hand, 

and  looked,  as  I look,  at  this  wind-cloud  sky. 

And  yet  — this  morning,  in  this  very  place, 

I knelt,  in  awe  and  joy  and  reverent  prayer, 
unsandaled,  for  I knew  that  on  this  hill 
He  was  as  near  as  He  was  anywhere! 


Who's  the  Majority? 

by  Marie  M.  Moyer 


Do  you  wonder  about  that  question?  I do.  I still  don’t 
have  the  answer,  though  I’ve  been  thinking  about  it.  I 
was  in  India  when  the  discussion  about  minorities  became 
a live  issue. 

Seated  on  the  wooden  bench  of  a reserved  third-class 
compartment  on  the  Janata  train,  I was  having  a “Men- 
nonite  Hour”  as  I read  some  Gospel  Heralds.  Here 
were  my  people  at  work,  at  worship,  at  study,  at  home. 
They  belonged  to  me,  I to  them.  We  all  belonged  to  each 
other,  one  in  Christ  and  in  the  kingdom  — Dutchmen, 
Germans,  Africans,  Indians,  Canadians,  Russians,  Puerto 
Ricans;  browns,  whites,  reds,  olives;  the  plain  and  the 
fancy;  the  conservative  and  the  not-so-conservative;  the 
long-haired  and  the  short-haired;  the  French-rolled 
and  the  shag-styled;  the  educated  and  the  self-made; 
the  seminarians  and  the  Bible  school  graduates;  the  farm- 
ers and  the  factory  workers;  the  red  Indians  and  the  brown 
Indians;  the  rich  and  the  poor;  the  men  and  the  women; 
the  sons  and  the  daughters  — all  children  of  God,  first; 
children  of  Menno,  second. 

Then  came  this  word  “minority”  and  the  expression 
“minority  groups.”  This  came  slowly,  subtly,  and  began  to 
separate  our  people  into  groups.  I knew  I could  fit  in- 
to many  of  the  minority  groups  mentioned  above. 

I Was  a Minority.  There  on  the  train  in  India.  I 
glanced  around  me  as  we  sped  on  toward  Delhi.  I was 
really  a minority  there.  In  my  purse  was  the  only 
American  passport  in  that  compartment  of  about  fifty  peo- 
ple. In  addition,  I was  the  only  white  (or  red),  though 
there  may  have  been  others  elsewhere  on  the  train.  But 
certainly  we  whites  were  in  the  minority. 

I was  probably  the  only  Christian,  though  I couldn’t  be 
sure  unless  I questioned  all  the  other  49  people.  I knew 
I was  the  only  redhead,  the  only  authentic  one,  that  is. 
There  was  a Muslim  with  a dyed  redbeard,  showing  to 
the  world  that  he  had  been  on  a pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 
He  surely  was  in  a minority  throughout  India.  Then 
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there  were  the  Punjabi-panted  women,  the  skirted 
Mahawari  women,  the  pajamaed  men,  the  dhotied  men, 
the  full-panted  men.  And  I wore  a sari  and  am  Menno- 
nite.  Many  other  saris  in  various  colors  and  disarray  flowed 
gracefully  over  the  benches,  but  I was  the  solitary 
Mennonite  for  hundreds  of  miles.  My  reverie  concluded 
for  the  moment,  since  my  station  was  fast  approaching.  I 
jammed  the  G.H.  into  my  bag,  rolled  up  my  bedding  roll, 
and  prepared  to  “get  down”  from  the  train. 

Some  years  later  here  in  America  I was  riding  on  an- 
other train.  This  time  it  was  the  subway  in  the  Bronx,  New 
York.  I was  still  confused  about  this  minority  emphasis 
that  kept  appearing  in  magazines  and  conversation.  I liked 
the  word  less  and  less.  It  separates  people  — too  much 
like  the  caste  system  in  India. 

Each  from  a Minority.  Swaying  along  together  in  silence 
on  that  subway  train,  we  all  surveyed  each  other  from 
behind  newspapers  or  masked  faces.  I was  truly  fascinated 
by  the  motley  group  we  made,  all  of  us  supposedly 
Americans,  yet  all  from  some  minority  group  or  other  — 
an  Italian,  a Chinese,  an  honest-to-goodness  Indian  from 
India,  an  Afro-American,  a person  who  looked  Slavic,  and 
many  other  varieties,  plus  we  four  Dutch,  Swiss,  German 
Mennonites.  Suddenly  the  train  lurched  to  a stop  and 
spewed  us  out  into  the  Fifth  Avenue  melting  pot. 

When  I arrived  home  in  Souderton,  Pennsylvania,  some 
questions  continued  to  bug  me  like  gadflies  in  a cow 
pasture.  As  we  sat  eating  our  dinner  of  sauerkraut  and 
pork,  I blurted  out,  “Say,  Norm  (he’s  my  knowledgeable 
brother-in-law),  what  do  you  think  of  all  this  minority 
talk  we  hear  these  days?” 

“Well,”  Norm  said,  stroking  his  Swiss-looking  chin,  “when 
people  begin  to  talk  about  minorities,  I always  counter 
with  this  question,  “Who  are  the  majority?” 

“I  don’t  know.  That’s  a good  question.” 

Maybe  we’re  just  “dumb  Dutchmen”  (another  minority), 
but  we  don’t  actually  know  the  answer.  Could  anv  wise 
German,  or  African,  or  Indian,  or  Russian,  or  Puerto  Rican, 
or  Chinese  or . . . give  us  a clue? 

One  thing  I do  know:  when  we  stand  unmasked  before 
God,  any  one  of  us  with  Jesus  is  a majority.  ^2 
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On  Federal  Taxes 

by  J.  C.  Wenger 

A Summary  of  Contrasting 
Ethical  Judgments 

And  a Suggested  Stance  Toward  Those 
Who  Differ  with  Us 


Nonresistant  Payment 

1.  Even  though  Rome  was  the  No.  1 military 
power  in  the  first  century,  the  New  Testament 
commands  the  payment  of  taxes.  “Revolutionary 
subordination.” 

2.  Governments  normally  operate  from  self- 
interest,  not  from  the  will  of  God  in  Christ. 

3.  Realistically,  tax  resistance  is  futile;  the 
government  usually  takes  court  action  to  claim 
the  legal  tax. 

4.  The  basic  witness  of  Christians  is  to  be 
devoted  to  the  building  of  Christ’s  new  humanity, 
His  new  covenant  people,  the  church  — not  a 
futile  attempt  to  Christianize  a secular  state. 


Civil  Disobedience 

1.  A twentieth-century  democracy  is  not  fully 
comparable  to  the  first-century  Roman  Empire. 

2.  Sufficient  pressure  from  concerned  citizens 
can  sometimes  modify  governmental  policy. 

3.  Compelling  the  state  to  collect  taxes  by 
force  can  be  a witness  to  radical  Christian  disciple- 
ship. 

4.  Even  though  the  government  per  se  does  not 
recognize  the  lordship  of  Christ,  Christian  dis- 
ciples should  still  witness  to  the  government  of 
Christ’s  lordship  and  His  ethic  of  love. 


Both  groups  desire  to  be  faithful. 


A Christian  Stance  Toward  Differing  Disciples 


All  believers  should  give  their  moral  support  to 
those  Christians  whose  ethic  they  themselves  may 
not  feel  led  to  follow:  draft  resistance,  the  non- 
voluntary payment  of  tax  money  used  for  non- 
Christian  programs,  and  the  like. 


Those  refusing  the  voluntary  payment  of  what 
they  consider  “blood  money”  should  not  judge 
those  disciples  who  meekly  and  regretfully  pay 
their  taxes  in  accord  with  their  understanding 
of  New  Testament  directives. 


Might  the  Gordian  Knot  Be  Cut? 


As  the  editor  of  the  Gospel  Herald  has  pointed 
out,  a bill  to  create  a World  Peace  Tax  Fund  has 
been  introduced  as  H.  R.  7053  in  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives.  If  in  God’s  providence  this 
good  bill  should  ever  become  law,  Christ’s  sons 
of  peace  could  then  designate  that  portion  of 
their  tax  dollars,  which  is  normally  used  to  pay 

J.  C.  Wenger  teaches  historical  theology  at  Goshen  Biblical  Seminary. 


for  wars,  to  said  World  Peace  Tax  Fund  — for 
research,  and  for  peace-related  activities,  not  for 
destroying  men’s  lives. 

Until  that  time,  let  us  give  sacrificially  for  the 
advance  of  Christ’s  program  on  all  fronts,  let  us 
pray  for  divine  discernment  to  know  His  holy 
will,  and  let  us  cultivate  warm  agape  love  one 
for  another.  .s') 
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The  Farm  Labor  Conflict  in  California 


by  Ted  Koontz 


A group  of  five  Mennonites  who  spent  several  days  in 
March  listening  to  concerns  of  Californians  about  the  farm 
labor  situation  there  — Harold  Regier,  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church;  Ted  Koontz,  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  Peace  Section;  Guy  Hershberger,  Mennonite 
Church;  and  Lynn  Roth  and  Phil  Hofer,  Mennonite  Breth- 
ren Church  — concluded  that  the  issue  is  more  complex 
than  many  people,  particularly  Easterners,  realize. 

They  spoke  with  many  concerned  Mennonites,  some 
large  growers,  farm  workers,  representatives  of  the  United 
Farm  Workers  Union  and  the  Teamsters  Union,  and  spokes- 
men for  the  Nisei  Farmers  League  and  the  Central 
California  Farmers  Association  during  their  visit.  Most  of 
the  contacts  were  near  Reedley,  where  the  largest  num- 
ber of  California  Mennonites  farm.  - 

The  visit  was  made  in  response  to  concerns  that  the 
tense  farm  labor  situation  could  lead  to  increased  violence 
this  summer.  The  group  wanted  to  listen  to  Mennonites 
directly  involved,  to  gather  information,  and  to  encourage 
exploration  of  ways  in  which  Mennonites  might  work  to- 
ward a just  and  peaceful  solution  to  the  conflict. 

This  past  summer  many  Mennonite  farmers  were 
sporadically  hit  with  United  Farm  Workers’  pickets,  al- 
though they  had  not  been  contacted  by  the  union  pre- 
viously. Up  to  this  point,  the  UFW  has  been  the  only 
union  actively  organizing  in  the  Reedley  area.  The  Team- 
sters, who  have  been  organizing  farm  workers  in  other 
parts  of  the  state,  now  say  they  plan  to  organize  in  the 
Reedley  area,  a fact  which  may  lead  to  an  even  more 
complicated  and  dangerous  situation. 

Almost  No  Communication.  The  Mennonite  visitors  soon 
discovered  that  the  various  groups  have  almost  no  com- 
munication with  one  another.  Mistrust  and  threats,  both 
real  and  imagined,  keep  people  from  talking.  "What’s 
needed,”  Guy  Hershberger  observed,  “is  some  talk  — and 
a little  humor.  Open  communication  is  the  key  to  solving 
such  disputes.” 

Farmers  feel  that  they  have  been  the  victims  of  a pro- 
paganda campaign  designed  to  portray  them  as  heartless 
tyrants.  Some  Mennonite  farmers  would  welcome  discus- 
sions with  other  Mennonite  employers  in  other  areas  on 
fair  wages  and  benefits.  They  point  to  statistics  showing 
that  California  farmers  pay  the  highest  agricultural  wages 
in  the  country,  wages  amounting  to  far  more  than  the 


Ted  Koontz  is  associate  executive  secretary  of  the  Peace  Section,  Menno- 
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$2,700  per  year  for  a family  which  is  often  cited.  Last 
summer  hourly  wages  were  about  $2.30,  and  often  more 
could  be  earned  for  piecework.  Health  and  accident  in- 
surance are  also  provided. 

The  farmers  who  claim  that  figures  used  by  the  UFW 
on  deaths  and  injuries  caused  by  the  agricultural  use  of 
chemicals  are  greatly  inflated,  a claim  which  is  substan- 
tiated, at  least  for  California,  by  official  state  figures  show- 
ing 36  occupational  fatalities  due  to  agricultural  chemicals 
between  1951  and  1971.  Farmers  argue  that  reports  on 
the  use  of  child  labor  are  greatly  exaggerated  and  that 
when  children  do  help  in  the  fields,  it  is  at  their  parents’ 
request,  not  at  the  orders  of  the  farmer. 

The  farmer  interviewed  were  nearly  unanimous  in 
their  views  about  the  UFW.  They  feel  the  idea  that  the 
UFW  is  nonviolent  is  fiction.  Pickets  used  threats,  intimida- 
tion, and  sometimes  physical  force  to  keep  workers  out  of 
the  field.  Vandalism  was  widespread,  and  although  there 
were  few  if  any  convictions  of  UFW  members  for  such 
acts,  farmers  argue  that  circumstances  point  overwhelmingly 
to  the  UFW  as  the  cause.  Farmers  who  have  held  UFW 
contracts  in  the  past  indicated  that  the  union’s  attitude, 
policies,  and  management  were  so  poor  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  farm  successfully  under  UFW  contract.  They 
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indicate  that  only  one  UFW  contract  remains  in  force  in 
the  Reedley  area  when  a year  ago  there  were  a number. 
Farmers  believe  that  the  UFW  is  more  than  a union  — 
and  some  feel  it  is  part  of  a communist  conspiracy  or  an 
attempt  to  reclaim  the  Southwest  for  Mexico. 

In  spite  of  these  problems,  some  farmers  indicated  that 
they  would  accept  the  union  if  their  workers  wanted  it. 
But  they  say  the  overwhelming  majority  of  their  workers 
do  not  want  the  union.  When  UFW  contracts  have  been 
signed,  farmers  argue,  it  is  because  the  boycott  has  forced 
them  to  sign,  not  because  workers  wanted  to  join. 

The  Director  of  the  UFW  Field  Office  in  Selma  and  his 
assistant  painted  a different  picture.  They  claim  their 
union  has  forced  a dramatic  increase  in  wages  and  benefits 
to  farm  workers  in  the  past  eight  years.  They  see  them- 
selves as  a genuine  movement  of  the  people  with  massive 
grass-roots  support.  They  argue  that  large  numbers  of 
workers  have  gone  out  on  strike  at  the  UFW’s  request  and 
point  to  several  elections  which  the  UFW  has  won. 

They  feel  that  most  of  the  violence  last  summer  was 
done  by  farmers  and  other  UFW  opponents  and  claim  that 
many  farmers  who  confronted  pickets  were  armed.  They 
admit  that  on  a few  occasions  some  pickets  lost  their 
tempers  under  harassment  by  farmers  and  law  enforce- 
ment officers  and  that  some  radical  youth  sometimes  joined 
picket  lines  and  yelled  threats  to  farmers  and  workers. 
They  stress  that  these  were  isolated  incidents  and  that 
union  leaders  sought  to  control  them  and  keep  them  to  a 
minimum. 

Some  Policies  Were  Changed.  UFW  representatives  also 
pointed  out  that  some  of  their  policies  to  which  opponents 
object  most  strenuously  have  since  been  changed.  Union 
dues  are  now  charged  only  for  months  when  workers  are 
employed.  Seniority  is  now  based  on  length  of  employ- 
ment on  a farm  rather  than  on  length  of  membership  in 
the  union.  The  hiring  hall  is  now  managed  jointly  by  the 
employer  and  the  union  in  some  contracts  rather  than 
solely  by  the  union.  More  highly  trained  and  experi- 
enced people  are  being  found  and  developed  for  leadership 
positions. 

Of  all  the  disagreements  the  Mennonite  group  heard, 
perhaps  the  most  troublesome  was  the  question  of  what 
the  farm  workers  want.  Farm  workers  who  spoke  to  the 
group  did  not  agree  on  their  working  conditions  or  on 
their  views  of  the  union.  Some  interviewed  on  Menno- 
nite farms  indicated  they  were  well  treated,  fairly  paid,  and 
were  able  to  find  work.  Others  stated  that  work  is  not 
available  for  most  workers  for  more  than  six  to  eight 
months  a year  and  that  families  work  because  the  head 
of  the  household  cannot  hope  to  support  his  family  alone. 
One  Mexican-American  who  had  prepared  about  250  tax 
returns  for  farm  workers  said  that  most  families  make  be- 
tween $4,000  and  $4,500  per  year,  although  a few  make 
as  much  as  $8,000  to  $10,000. 

Some  workers  vigorously  oppose  the  union  and  say 
they  would  quit  if  the  union  came  in  where  they  work. 


They  feel  they  can  make  more  on  a piecework  basis  than 
under  union  contract  and  value  their  freedom  to  choose 
places  of  employment.  Some  of  them  have  had  bad  ex- 
periences with  the  union  in  the  past.  Others  with  whom 
the  group  spoke  are  strong  UFW  supporters,  feeling  that 
it  has  brought  about  many  good  changes  and  that  it  is 
needed  if  further  improvements  are  to  be  made. 

Some  feel  the  UFW  can  provide  job  security  to  resident 
workers  against  the  flood  of  illegal  aliens  who  have 
been  coming  in  from  Mexico  to  work  in  California  in  in- 
creasing numbers  during  the  past  several  years.  One  work- 
er felt  that  about  half  the  people  in  his  town  supported 
the  UFW.  In  spite  of  their  differing  views  on  the  UFW, 
few  workers  shared  the  view  that  it  is  an  attempt  to 
reclaim  land  for  Mexico  or  a conspiracy. 

In  all  the  disagreements  and  confusion,  there  was  one 
point  on  which  nearly  everyone  agreed.  Some  kind  of 
legislation  is  needed  to  bring  order  to  the  chaos.  Farm 
workers  have  generally  been  excluded  from  labor  legisla- 
tion and  are  not  covered  by  national  labor  laws.  A key 
element  in  any  law  is  a provision  for  free  secret-ballot 
elections  for  workers  on  the  question  of  union  representa- 
tion. Most  people  also  agreed  that  national  legislation 
is  preferable  to  state  legislation,  although  it  is  also  less 
likely.  Beyond  this,  agreement  ends  and  united  support 
for  any  particular  legislation  appears  difficult  to  gain. 

When  asked  about  the  role  of  the  church  in  this  situa- 
tion, Mennonites  expressed  a variety  of  views.  They  feel 
strongly  that  the  church  should  not  take  sides,  some  arguing 
that  the  church  should  stick  to  preaching  the  gospel.  Oth- 
ers felt  that  the  church  should  seek  to  open  some  lines 
of  communication  between  groups,  to  seek  to  reconcile 
differences  and  misunderstandings. 

At  its  meeting  on  March  29  the  Peace  Section  responded 
to  concerns  heard  by  taking  action  as  follows:  “That  the 
Peace  Section  not  identify  itself  with  any  organizational 
position  in  the  dispute,  but  that  it  seek  to  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  justice  and  reconciliation  among  various  parties. 
To  do  this,  primary  efforts  will  be  in  cooperation  with  the 
churches  to  try  to  understand  who  is  being  hurt  and  to 
increase  communication  between  polarized  groups.’  The 
Section  also  instructed  staff  to  undertake  any  other  ef- 
forts only  in  consultation  with  West  Coast  Mennonites. 

Mennonites  Want  to  Do  Right.  The  Mennonite  group 
left  the  California  discussions  with  a greater  sense  of  the 
complexity  and  explosiveness  of  the  situation,  with  the 
recognition  that  there  are  many  questions  which  remain 
unanswered,  and  with  an  appreciation  for  the  Mennonites 
in  the  situation. 

“I  am  convinced  that  the  Mennonites  want  to  do  what 
they  feel  is  right  and  that  they  have  been  seeking  to 
respond  nonviolently  in  a difficult  situation,”  one  member 
of  the  group  said.  “My  main  hope  is  that  Mennonites 
in  the  area  will  be  able  to  work  redemptively  in  the 
midst  of  this  highly  charged  atmosphere.  ” ^ 
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An  Interview  with  Ivan  Kauffmann 


The  Work  of  the  General  Board 


Describe  the  work  of  the  Mennonite  Church  General 
Board. 

We  do  not  operate  programs  as  do  program  boards 
such  as  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  Our  job  is  to 
tie  things  together.  The  work  reaches  out  in  two  direc- 
tions: 1.  Coordination  of  the  work  of  the  five  program 
Boards  to  keep  them  in  harmony  and  avoid  having  a 
new  push  in  one  area  without  consideration  for  the  oth- 
ers. 2.  Relating  to  the  district  conferences.  Because  of 
the  small  size  of  our  staff  we  are  not  able  to  relate  closely 
to  congregations.  We  respect  district  conference  organiza- 
tions and  expect  that  they  will  coordinate  their  own  work. 

What  about  the  five  regions  of  the  Mennonite  Church? 

These  are  not  yet  a major  force,  though  they  are  start- 
ing to  form  and  each  is  having  a meeting  this  year.  We 
are  in  tune  with  what  they  are  doing  and  ready  to  give 
guidance  as  desired.  We  would  not  impose  an  organiza- 
tion on  a region,  but  expect  this  to  grow  out  of  the  needs 
in  the  area.  Probably  in  the  future  each  regional  organiza- 
tion will  differ  from  the  others  because  of  the  varied  nature 
of  their  constituencies  and  tasks. 

Is  regional  organization,  then,  the  pattern  of  the 
future,  replacing  district  conferences? 

Not  entirely,  because  certain  things  need  to  be  done  on 
a smaller  scale.  Mission  strategy  for  a region  could  be  a 
regional  task.  On  the  other  hand,  the  operation  of  a 
camping  program  or  the  ordaining  of  congregational  lead- 
ers are  conference  issues,  since  they  call  for  more  inti- 
mate relationships.  Organization  needs  to  be  adapted  to 
fit  circumstances  rather  than  imposed. 


Ivan  Kauffmann  is  associate  general  secretary  of  the  Mennonite  Church 
General  Board,  Rosemont,  111. 


What  has  been  accomplished  by  reorganizing  the 
church? 

I am  not  as  close  to  the  old  organization  as  the  new, 
so  this  is  a limitation  in  my  viewpoint.  But  I see:  1.  A 
much  closer  working  relation  between  program  boards  than 
before.  For  example,  Boyd  Nelson  of  the  Mission  Board 
comes  on  strong  for  education.  There  is  concern  about 
each  other’s  programs  and  realization  of  interdepen- 
dence. 2.  Along  with  this,  there  is  a little  better  control 
over  what  a Board  is  doing.  Formerly  some  annual  bud- 
gets were  not  approved  by  Mennonite  General  Conference. 
Now  budgets  are  all  approved  by  the  General  Board.  3. 
Boards  and  agencies  are  serious  about  the  concept  of  being 
servants  of  the  church,  at  work  with  the  same  concerns 
as  the  church.  Our  constituency  is  beginning  to  see  that 
we  mean  business  about  the  congregation  being  the  pri- 
mary unit.  4.  The  new  emphasis  on  the  congregation  is 
starting  to  take  hold  now.  There  is  yet  a lot  of  work  to 
be  done  on  what  it  means  for  the  congregation  to  be 
involved  in  decision-making  — to  see  that  it  is  a front  line 
of  action  and  not  merely  existing  to  support  the  agencies. 

What  is  the  new  organization  like? 

I want  to  make  clear  that  the  church  is  the  people  of 
God.  Organization  is  not  the  church,  but  it  is  only  the  way 
we  have  agreed  to  do  our  work.  To  use  a military  analogy, 
the  congregation  is  the  front  line  but  leaders  of  the  Boards 
are  not  the  commanders.  Rather,  we  facilitate  the  provision 
of  supplies.  Our  concern  is  to  operate  with  as  much  effi- 
ciency as  possible.  Part  of  our  task  is  to  bring  under- 
standing to  what  we  are  all  about.  The  General  Board 
was  responsible  for  five  goals  brought  to  the  general 
assembly.  We  went  through  a process:  I.  We  picked  up 
ideas  from  conference  consultations  and  listened  to  what 
program  boards  were  hearing  and  saying.  2.  These  were 
discussed  in  the  General  Board  and  the  Board  tried  to 
digest  and  organize  them.  Eventually  we  prepared  five 
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goals  which  they  formally  adopted. 

What  Are  the  Five  Coals? 

1.  Strengthened  congregational  life. 

2.  Sound  biblical  interpretation. 

3.  Being  God’s  people  today. 

4.  A cross-cultural  brotherhood. 

5.  A committed  missionary  people. 

What  do  you  expect  to  accomplish  by  this  setting  of 
goals? 

The  setting  was  not  arbitrary,  as  we  have  heard  the 
church  leaders  expressing  concerns.  So  we  are  just  co- 
ordinating what  the  church  was  already  thinking. 

This  means  that  during  the  present  two-year  period 
until  the  next  Assembly  in  1975,  the  program  boards 
will  do  specific  things  to  work  at  these  goals.  For  example, 
Mennonite  Publishing  House  is  deliberately  producing 
materials  that  speak  to  these  things.  Thus  congregations 
have  special  study  materials  to  work  at  these  things. 

Will  there  be  a new  set  of  goals  for  the  next  Gen- 
eral Assembly? 

Likely  somewhat  similar  — if  stated  a little  differently. 
However,  for  this  biennium  we  have  a specific  set  of  pro- 
gram priorities  as  means  to  move  toward  these  goals.  In 
the  next  biennium  a new  set  of  priorities  is  more  likely 
than  a completely  new  set  of  goals.  These  are  the  kind 
you  never  fully  reach.  Currently  the  interpretation  of  the 
Bible  is  quite  a critical  issue.  In  two  years  it  may  not  be 
as  critical  as  today  and  another  priority  may  take  its 
place. 

There  seems  to  be  a multiplicity  of  goals.  The  Gen- 
eral Board  has  five  goals.  The  Mission  Board  has  a 
special  proposal  on  sending  persons  into  service. 

This  proposal  is  built  on  goal  5:  a committed  missionary 
people.  This  was  supposed  to  be  clarified,  but  may  not 
have  been  clear.  It  is  easy  for  the  specific  to  overshadow 
the  general.  This  Mission  Board  proposal  also  relates 
to  goal  1:  strengthened  congregational  life. 

But  what  about  the  MBCM  emphasis  on  family  life? 

MBCM  is  charged  with  sensing  urgent  needs  and  times 
in  our  life.  One  thing  we  learned  in  our  consultations 
was  that  the  Christian  family  is  in  trouble  and  needs  a 
lot  of  help.  We  fed  this  to  MBCM  and  they  decided  that 
it  needed  to  be  emphasized.  This  emphasis  could  well  tie 
into  goal  3:  being  God’s  people  today. 

To  what  extent  is  there  a Mennonite  church  with  a 
common  identity?  Are  we  not  going  off  in  all  direc- 
tions? 


We  need  to  emphasize  that  our  identity  is  not  in  cul- 
tural patterns  and  lifestyles  as  much  as  at  one  time.  We 
now  have  a wide  variety  of  culture  and  occupation. 
There  are  many  varied  ideas  on  how  one  applies  the 
Scriptures  to  life  situations. 

But  I think  there  is  a good  bit  of  unity  in  our  brother- 
hood. Our  beliefs  are  similar  and  we  try  to  accept  one 
another  in  spite  of  our  differences.  There  is  acceptance 
as  well  as  a desire  to  improve  understanding  and  to  work 
together  at  the  task  of  what  it  means  to  be  the  people 
of  God.  I think  this  is  present  although  there  is  also 
potential  for  a good  bit  of  divisiveness.  We  need  to  be  on 
guard  and  not  let  this  overpower  us. 

What  are  some  contributions  of  ethnic  minorities  to 
this  understanding? 

Many  of  these  have  helped  us  to  warm  up  in  our 
relation  to  other  people.  They  taught  us  to  be  freer  in 
forms  of  worship  and  in  communication  with  each  other. 

They  have  also  been  a mirror  to  us  to  see  ourselves 
and  better  discover  what  is  merely  cultural  baggage  so  that 
we  may  know  better  what  should  be  emphasized  and 
what  is  not  as  important  as  we  once  thought. 

What  is  the  significance  of  the  move  of  minority 
representation  from  Mission  Board  to  General  Board? 

It  means  bringing  minority  concerns  to  all  areas  of 
church  life  instead  of  just  to  the  Mission  Board.  It  makes 
influence  in  the  life  of  the  church  more  in  the  nature  of 
advocacy  than  the  operation  of  programs  here  and  there. 
Now  they  can  speak  about  placement  of  minority  people 
on  key  Boards.  This  makes  their  relation  to  the  church 
more  positive  and  demonstrates  acceptance. 

Is  there  a Mennonite  mission  for  the  rest  of  this 
decade?  Or  should  we  just  wait  and  see  what  happens? 

I hope  that  in  process  of  time  the  cause  of  the  kingdom 
will  be  more  clearly  identified,  that  it  will  stimulate  people 
to  work  hard,  to  make  sacrifices,  and  even  lay  down  lives 
if  needed.  At  the  present  time  there  is  some  lack  of  en- 
thusiasm. I hope  that  sometime  in  the  future  we  won’t 
have  to  beg  for  people  or  resources,  but  find  them  avail- 
able and  committed. 

How  will  this  come  about? 

I suppose  it  is  a matter  of  individuals  and  congregations 
praying  and  opening  to  God,  asking  Him  to  lead  us  in  our 
search.  At  this  point  I don’t  know  how  it  will  happen. 
As  Mordecai  said  to  Esther,  I think  God  has  us  here  for  a 
purpose.  Maybe  it  is  not  yet  for  us  to  know.  But  I 
believe  if  we  are  faithful,  God  will  let  us  know.  s') 
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New  Outreach  in  Asia  Highlighted 


church  news 


New  mission  efforts  in  Asia  were  high- 
lighted at  the  May  14,  15  meeting  of 
COMBS  and  MCC  administrators  in 
Chicago.  Vernon  Wiebe,  chairman  of 
COMBS,  and  Paul  Longacre,  assistant 
executive  secretary  of  MCC,  who  spent 
several  weeks  together  - in  Indonesia, 
Bangladesh,  and  India,  reported  on  their 
participation  in  the  discussion  and  forma- 
tion of  Asia  Mennonite  Services  in  Dacca 
March  14-16. 

This  new  international,  interchurch  mis- 
sion service  agency  plans  to  begin  an 
outreach  in  Bangladesh  as  soon  as  per- 
sonnel and  funds  are  available.  It  is  hoped 
that  three  new  couples  can  be  recruited 
and  sent  in  the  next  six  to  eight  months. 

Structurally  Asia  Mennonite  Services 
is  composed  of  the  executive  committee 
of  Asia  Mennonite  Conference  plus  a 
member  representing  COMBS-MCC- 
EMEK  (European  Evangelistic  Missions 
Committee).  The  group  in  Chicago  desig- 
nated Vernon  Wiebe  as  that  representa- 
tive. 

Workers  will  be  recruited  worldwide. 
One  of  the  requirements  is  that  the 
worker  shall  be  a member  of  an  estab- 
lished Mennonite  or  Brethren  in  Christ 
church  and  shall  subscribe  to  the  Menno- 
nite faith  and  practice. 

Each  sending  church  or  conference  shall 
contribute  the  worker’s  home  salary  to 
the  mission,  plus  a share  to  the  general 
administrative  budget.  On  the  field,  how- 
ever, all  workers  will  receive  the  same 
allowance  and  maintenance. 

Asia  Mennonite  Services  is  a new 
development  that  is  a logical  outgrowth  of 
the  work  of  missions  in  the  past  era.  Na- 
tional churches  have  come  into  existence 
and  are  now  seeking  to  fulfill  the  Great 
Commission.  While  they  do  not  have  all 
the  resources  necessary  to  carry  on  a 
mission  outreach  beyond  their  borders 
they  do  have  contributions  to  make  to 
the  total  effort.  By  sharing  and  com- 
bining resources  of  many  groups  all  can 
have  a part. 

In  the  other  new  mission  thrust, 
Wiebe  reported  that  an  agreement  had 
been  worked  out  in  Indonesia  for  the 
Mennonite  Brethren  Board  of  Missions  to 
send  workers  to  assist  the  Muria  (Chinese) 
Synod  of  the  Indonesian  Mennonite 


Church.  Until  this  time  the  relationship 
between  North  American  and  Indonesian 
Mennonites  has  been  primarily  through 
MCC.  While  appreciative  of  the  MCC 
contribution,  Indonesian  leaders  had  ex- 
pressed a desire  for  a more  direct  rela- 
tionship to  North  American  churches.  The 
new  agreement  answers  that  desire  in 
part. 

The  agencies’  administrators  also  gave 
a special  recognition  dinner  to  Paul 
Kraybill,  outgoing  executive  secretary  of 
COMBS.  Kraybill  participated  in  the 
early  formation  of  COMBS  and  has  served 
as  secretary  for  ten  years.  Other  mem- 
bers of  COMBS  who  will  be  going  into 
other  assignments  were  also  recognized: 
Mark  Peachey,  James  Kratz,  Lubin  Jantzen, 
Carl  Kreider. 

Speaker  at  the  dinner  was  J.  Herbert 
Kane,  professor  of  missions  at  Trinity 
Evangelical  Seminary,  Deerfield,  111.  In 
his  talk  on  “Winds  of  Change”  he  pointed 
out  the  effects  that  changes  in  the  politi- 
cal, economic  and  social  areas  have  on 
missions.  He  also  emphasized  that  the 
new  era  is  focused  on  the  national 
church  wherever  it  is  found,  rather  than 
on  the  mission. 

Wilbert  Shenk  has  been  appointed  as 
executive  secretary  for  COMBS.  How- 
ever, he  is  doing  graduate  study  in  Aber- 
deen, Scottland,  and  will  not  return  until 
1975.  In  the  interim  Robert  Ramseyer  of 
the  Associated  Mennonite  'Seminaries  in 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  will  serve  COMBS  as  acting 
executive  secretary. 

The  mission-service  leaders  were  also 
reminded  that  the  cost  of  overseas  mis- 
sions is  increasing  rapidly  and  this 
trend  will  likely  continue  for  the  foresee- 
able future.  Carl  Kreider,  professor  of 
economics  at  Goshen  College  and  former 
dean  of  International  Christian  University, 
Tokyo,  made  a presentation  on  “World 
Economic  Developments  and  Inflationary 
Trends.”  Kreider  said  that  inflation  is 
now  a worldwide  phenomenon  with  the 
cost  of  living  increasing  at  a faster  rate 
in  many  countries  than  in  North  America. 
Mission  boards  and  agencies  must  realisti- 
cally face  the  impact  of  this  on  their 
overseas  work. 

Kreider  also  noted  positively  that  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  mission  giving 


across  the  Mennonite  brotherhood. 

Another  participant  at  the  COMBS- 
MCC  meeting  was  Dwight  Swartzendruber, 
staff  person  with  Church  World  Service  in 
New  York.  As  a Mennonite  he  has 
found  many  opportunities  for  service  and 
witness  in  this  larger  ecumenical  relief 
and  service  agency  and  urged  greater 
participation  in  Church  World  Service  at 
different  levels  by  Mennonites  and  Breth- 
ren in  Christ. 

Other  actions  of  the  meetings  included: 

— a report  of  the  development  of  a 
peace  and  social  concerns  committee  in 
Canada, 

— a discussion  on  the  MCC  Food  and 
Hunger  resolution, 

— a report  that  a few  Mennonite  in- 
dividuals are  in  or  have  been  in  Main- 
land China  as  members  of  touring 
groups, 

— a report  of  developments  in  Men- 
nonite-Brethren  in  Christ  involvement  in 
South  Africa. 

Home  Missions' 

Functions  Expand 

The  Home  Missions  Committee  of 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  met  in 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  June  8 and  9,  and  decided 
to  retain  its  present  name  rather  than 
adopt  a new  one  in  assuming  program 
responsibility  of  the  former  Minority  Min- 
istries Council. 

Minority  Ministries  Council  functions 
which  are  now  part  of  home  missions  in- 
clude minority  program  administration, 
project  request  screening  and  funding. 
CHIP  (Congregational  Health  Improve- 
ment Program),  assistance  in  cooperation 
with  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid,  and  consulta- 
tive services  for  congregations. 

Lupe  De  Leon,  Jr.,  met  with  the  com- 
mittee for  the  first  time  in  his  new  as- 
signment as  associate  secretary  for  home 
missions.  The  committee  continues  to  plan 
for  a second  minority  staff  person. 

The  committee  approved  funding  ten 
minority  projects  out  of  20  submitted.  Al- 
locations totaling  $12,000  were  approved 
for  summer  programs,  audiovisual  equip- 
ment, library  materials,  tutoring  programs, 
Bible  and  other  literature  distribution, 
and  a street  ministry.  The  committee 
anticipates  further  appeals  for  direct 
minority  project  funding  and  wants  to 
continue  such  funding  according  to  the 
guidelines  set  up  by  the  Minority  Min- 
istries Council. 

In  other  business  the  committee: 

— heard  a report  from  secretary  Simon 
Gingerich  on  the  Mennonite  Church  Co- 
ordinating Council’s  planning  and  initia- 
tion of  a study  for  strategy  and  church 
planting  and  growth  in  North  America 
assigned  to  the  Mission  Board  and  Board 
of  Congregational  Ministries; 
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— approved  a four-part  filmstrip  pack- 
age to  communicate  transcultural  concerns 
of  Spanish- speaking  Mennonites  in  North 
America,  black  Mennonites,  native  Ameri- 
cans, and  urban  fellowships  of  mixed 
ethnic  backgrounds; 

— acknowledged  the  retirement  from 
committee  terms  of  Hubert  Brown  and 
Hubert  Schwartzentruber; 

— affirmed  the  continuation  of  economic 
development  in  minority  communities  and 
urged  that  staff  explore  with  Mennonite 
Mutual  Aid  and  Mennonite  Economic 
Development  Association  (MEDA)  pos- 
sible ways  these  agencies  might  be 
increasingly  involved  with  minority  con- 
cerns. 

Bauman  Takes 
New  York  Pastorate 

Lester  Bauman, 
formerly  from  Flora- 
dale,  Ont.,  was  in- 
stalled as  pastor  of 
the  320-member  First 
Mennonite  Church, 

New  Bremen,  N.Y., 
on  June  23,. 

Lester  Bauman 
served  in  various 
pastorates  in  Ontario 
for  thirteen  years 
following  his  gradua- 
tion from  Eastern  Mennonite  College  with 
a Bachelor  of  Religious  Education  degree 
in  1956. 

In  1973,  he  graduated  from  Goshen 
Biblical  Seminary  with  a Master  of  Reli- 
gious Education  degree.  He  has  since 
done  an  additional  year  of  postgraduate 
studies  at  the  Associated  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminaries,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Bauman  is  married  to  the  former  Carol 
Bauman  also  from  Floradale.  They  have 
two  daughters,  Charlotte,  age  14,  and 
Phyllis,  age  10.  Their  mailing  address  is 
R.  1,  Castorland,  N.Y.  13620. 

New  Service  Units 
for  Couples 

New  Voluntary  Service  units  in  Cidra, 

P R ; Mathis,  Tex.;  and  Pinedale,  Calif., 
have  been  authorized  by  the  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  Relief  and  Service 
Committee.  Couples  are  needed  in  each 
location  to  work  with  local  congregations. 

In  Pinedale,  the  VS  couple  will  relate 
to  Mennonite  Brethren  and  General  Con- 
ference Mennonites  from  nearby  Fresno. 
Pinedale  is  a largely  Chicano  community 
north  of  Fresno.  The  request  for  VSers 
in  Pinedale  came  from  Ken  Quenzer,  a 
General  Conference  Mennonite  who  directs 
the  Optimist  Boys  Club. 

In  other  action  at  its  May  13  and  14 


meeting  the  committee  authorized  $700 
for  Out-Spokin’  rider  assistance  grants. 

Nurses  to  Meet 
at  Pennsylvania  Camp 

Plans  for  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Mennonite  Nurses’  Association  Aug.  1-4, 
at  the  Laurelville  Mennonite  Church 
Center,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.,  were  made  at 
the  May  21  meeting  of  the  executive 
committee  there. 

The  theme  of  the  gathering  will  be, 
“The  Christian  and  His  Personal  Rela- 
tionships,’’ a program  shared  with  the 
Mennonite  Medical  Association. 

The  Nurses’  Annual  Business  Meeting 
will  be  held  Friday,  Aug.  2,  at  1:30  p.m. 
At  that  time  the  annual  project  to  fund 
students  who  do  not  have  money  to  go 
to  nurses’  training  in  India  will  be  con- 
cluded. To  date  the  Association  has 
received  $509.00  of  the  proposed  $1000.00. 
Blanche  Sell,  RN,  in  India  is  setting  up 
this  money  into  an  endowment,  revolving 
fund.  An  offering  will  be  taken  to  com- 
plete this  project. 

Southwest  Conference 
Enriched  by  VS 

“It  is  clear  to  me  that  our  conference 
has  been  enriched  because  young  persons 
care  about  their  commitment  to  Christ 
and  care  about  those  who  need  love,’’ 
wrote  Stanley  Weaver  in  the  Southwest 
Messenger  after  visiting  several  area  VS 
units. 

Currently  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
sponsors  eight  units  in  Southwest  Con- 
ference. One  of  these,  Stockton,  Calif.,  was 
reopened  in  the  spring  and  has  been 
gathering  steam  ever  since.  Stockton  VSers 
recently  reported,  “We  are  attending  the 
Brethren  church  now.  It  is  small  and 
fighting  for  survival.  We  have  gladly 
joined  in  the  fight.” 

Tucson,  Ariz.,  another  Southwest  unit, 
has  become  the  home  for  a new  VS 
couple,  Steve  and  Doris  Mullet  of  Nap- 
panee,  Ind.  Dwight  and  Joyce  Leichty, 
the  previous  couple  there,  have  decided 
to  remain  in  Tucson  even  though  their 
VS  term  is  over.  “Perhaps  they  are 
setting  a precedent  for  others  who  are 
coming  into  the  VS  unit,”  administrator 
Paul  Landes  said. 

According  to  Stanley  Weaver  the  prec- 
edent has  already  been  set.  “I  want 
to  call  attention,”  he  wrote,  “to  the  many 
VS  persons  who  have  stayed  in  our 
conference  after  their  service  was  com- 
pleted and  helped  begin  new  congrega- 
tions or  strengthened  already  established 
congregations.  This  is  still  happening  and 
I want  to  thank  God  for  them.” 


Letter  to  the  Breslau, 
Ontario  Congregation 

Dear  Sisters  and  Brothers  in  Christ: 

This  morning  we  received  your  gener- 
ous gift  in  the  mail.  What  a delightful 
surprise!  Today  Hubert  Schwartzentruber, 
who  attended  your  conference,  called  to 
say  that  this  is  the  result  of  your  stew- 
ardship overflow,  so  that  a decision  had  to 
be  made  on  how  to  disburse  the  addi- 
tional funds  on  hand. 

Your  gift  (more  than  three  times  above 
your  regular  contribution  through  the 
conference  treasurer)  could  not  have  come 
at  a more  opportune  time.  Program  op- 
portunities have  been  expanding  beyond 
our  limited  capacity  to  respond  to  them. 
Income  has  not  risen  to  meet  the  needs. 
Our  staff  morale  is  tempted  to  sag  as  we 
question  whether  the  church  really  cares 
(when  it  comes  to  financial  support) 
about  the  ministry  to  which  they  have 
called  us. 

One  report  came  back  to  us  that  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational 
Ministries  has  “the  best  kept  secrets  in 
the  Mennonite  Church.”  Nobody,  it  was 
said,  knows  what  our  work  is  nor  our 
financial  need.  It  is  difficult  with  a 
small  beginning  staff  to  invest  time  and 
dollars  in  communicating  this  informa- 
tion 

"about  Howard  Zehr’s  evangelism 
workshops  and  seminars  for  ministers, 

"about  Art  Smoker’s  youth  leader  train- 
ing experiences, 

"about  Dave  Helmuth’s  work  in  TIP 
and  in  developing  the  AV  Library, 

"about  Neftali  Torres’  work  in  training 
Spanish-speaking  teachers, 

"about  Hubert  Schwartzentruber’ s ef- 
forts to  keep  the  peace  witness  alive, 

"about  Beulah  Kauffman’s  work  in  re- 
drafting the  document.  Women  in  the 
Church, 

"about  Arnold  Roth’s  editorial  work  in 
preparing  the  Congregational  Planning 
and  Resource  Guide,  and 

'about  my  own  involvements  in  Project 
Christian  Family  Living. 

In  ways  like  these,  lives  have  been 
changed,  gifts  have  been  discovered  and 
released  visions  have  been  kindled,  di- 
rection has  been  found,  and  renewal  has 
begun. 

We  want  you  to  know  that  your  gift 
tells  us  that  somebody  noticed  and  cares 
about  these  ministries.  The  effect  on  us 
is  to  lift  our  spirits.  We  commit  ourselves 
to  work  even  more  diligently  at  our  task 
so  that  your  ministry  for  Christ  in  the 
Breslau  community  and  beyond  may  be 
faithfully  fulfilled. 

Ross  T.  Bender, 

Executive  Secretary. 


Lester  Bauman 
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History  Bike  Tour  Worth  Repeating 


Returning  to  the  States  May  20  after  a 
three-week  trek  through  Europe  with 
Out-Spokin’  and  Tourmagination,  bikers 
Becky  Miller  and  Rhea  Zimmerman 
were  ready  to  sign  up  for  the  next  Men- 
nonite  history  bike  tour  in  1976. 

The  tour,  led  by  Jerry  Miller  and  Jan 
Gleysteen,  began  in  Amsterdam  on  the 
Queen’s  birthday,  Apr.  30,  when  ten 
thousand  people  were  out  in  the  streets 
celebrating  in  spite  of  the  slight  drizzle. 
After  two  days  in  the  nation’s  capital,  the 
group  of  42  bikers,  divided  into  five 
clusters,  pedaled  through  tulip  fields  in 
bloom  to  Haarlem,  where  they  stayed 
overnight  with  Dutch  Mennonite  families. 
After  battling  a strong  head  wind  coming 
off  the  North  Sea  for  two  whole  days 
the  group  arrived  in  Friesland,  where  they 
visited  the  sites  related  to  Menno 
Simons  and  where  they  found  a hearty 
welcome  among  the  Mennonites  in  the 
town  of  Berlikum. 

“I  think  because  of  these  contacts  I 
received  a better  feel  for  Dutch  culture 
than  I did  for  the  Swiss  culture  later,” 
said  Becky.  “In  Switzerland,  the  scenery 
and  strong  impact  of  the  Anabaptist  heri- 
tage stand  out.’ 

In  Berlikum,  Holland,  the  Out-Spokin 
group  was  in  charge  of  the  Sunday 
morning  service,  which  was  well  attended 
by  Mennonites  and  many  community 
people.  Dressed  for  biking  the  group  rode 
off  immediately  following  the  service. 
Other  stops  in  Holland  included  the 
Mennonite  Retreat  center  “Fredeshiem” 
and  the  Youth  Hostel  of  Arnhem. 

Sending  their  bikes  ahead  of  them  the 
cyclists  rode  ships  and  trains  through 
Germany  to  Zurich,  Switzerland.  This 
country  also  greeted  the  group  with  a 
persistent  cold  rain,  and  the  pages  of 
the  Martyrs  Mirror  and  Brothers  in 
Christ  got  wet  and  wrinkled  as  Jan  read 
from  them  in  the  appropriate  places. 

But  after  two  days  like  that  Switzerland 


showed  them  the  blue  skies  and  radiant 
sunshine  so  well  known  from  its  travel 
brochures.  So  in  a few'  days  the  bikers 
sported  healthy  suntans  along  with  the 
colds  they  never  quite  got  rid  of.  Al- 
pine ascents  were  slow  but  hour-long 
descents  on  the  other  side  made  it  all 
worthwhile. 

The  group  stayed  in  youth  hostels, 
country  inns,  and  even  slept  on  a restau- 
rant floor  for  two  nights.  Plans  to  sleep 
in  the  Cave  of  the  Anabaptists  were 
abandoned  due  to  dampness  and  the 
colds. 


But  the  communion  service  held  there 
was  a highlight  of  the  trip  for  many.  Said 
Ernie  Boss:  I was  at  a point  where  I 
had  some  questions  about  my  lifestyle. 
The  “cave  experience”  meant  a lot  in 
the  confirmation  of  my  ideals.  Ann  Har- 
nish,  reflecting  on  the  whole  trip,  put  it 
this  way:  The  past  three  weeks,  though 
short,  have  brought  valuable  experi- 
ences into  my  life.  Besides  the  fun  and 
exercise  I found  friendship  and  many 
opportunities  to  share  and  grow 
spiritually.  I feel  very  blessed  to  have 
been  part  of  this  learning  experience. 


. Communion  service  in  Anabaptist  cave 
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TV  Spots  Encourage 
Lifelong  Marriage 

Two  new  Family  Life  TV  spots  on  the 
theme  “Lifelong  Marriage”  were  filmed 
on  May  15  and  16  in  Philadelphia. 

The  new  messages,  a cooperative  pro- 
duction of  the  General  Conference 
Mennonite,  Mennonite  Brethren,  and  Men- 
nonite  churches  encourage  couples  to 
build  love  into  their  relationship  for  life- 
long marriage. 

A 60-second  spot  with  a futuristic 
setting  shows  a young  couple  applying 
for  a marriage  license.  The  official  offers 
them  the  popular  three-year  marriage 
permit.  The  couple,  however,  insist  on  a 
commitment  that  is  to  last  for  life  — 
“Jesus  taught  how  to  love  in  a way  that 
lasts  a lifetime.” 

Scripts  were  written  by  David  Augs- 
burger,  writer/ narrator  for  Mennonite 
Broadcasts.  Mennonite  pastors  will  have 
opportunity  to  introduce  the  spots  to 
their  local  TV  stations  for  release  this 
fall. 

Passengers  Identified  on 
Early  Ship  Arrivals,  Quebec 

Passenger  lists  of  the  seventeen  steam- 
ships carrying  Bussian  Mennonite  immi- 
grants from  Liverpool  to  Quebec,  1874- 
1880,  are  now  available  on  microfilm  at 
the  archives  of  Canadian  Mennonite  Bible 
College,  Winnipeg,  and  Conrab  Grebel 
College,  Waterloo. 

In  addition  to  sailing  information  for 
each  ship,  the  lists  provide  the  name, 
age,  and  occupation  of  each  adult,  and  the 
name  (or  initial)  and  age  of  all  children. 

Adolf  Ens  and  Rita  Penner  have  identi- 
fied 30  arrival  groups,  including  eight 
ships  in  each  of  1874,  1875,  and  1876. 
According  to  these  lists,  a total  of  6,930 
Mennonites  landed  at  Quebec  en  route 
to  Manitoba  during  the  years  1874- 
1880. 

Seminaries' 

Ground  Breaking 

“This  is  the  largest  graduation  class 
in  the  history  of  the  Associated  Semi- 
naries,” said  C.  J.  Dyck,  acting  dean  at 
the  Commencement,  on  May  30,  in  the 
Chapel  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
Then  he  personally  presented  each 
graduate  and  said  where  he  would  be 
serving.  Following  this  presentation,  a 
charge  to  faithfulness  and  service  was 
given  to  these  32  graduates  by  MBS 
President  Erland  Waltner. 

The  ground  breaking  ceremony  for  the 
new  Associated  Seminaries  Library  addi- 


Cround  breaking  for  Seminary  library  expan- 
sion. Left  to  right:  James  Waltner,  MBS  Board 
chairperson;  Richard  Yordy,  CBS  Board  chair- 
person; Joseph  Hertzler,  CBS  acting  president; 
Erland  Waltner,  MBS  president. 

tion  took  place  in  the  afternoon  and  was 
conducted  by  Joseph  Hertzler,  acting 
president  of  Goshen  Biblical  Seminary. 
After  statements  by  Hertzler  and 
Waltner,  the  GBS  and  MBS  Board 
chairpersons,  Richard  Yordy  and  James 
Waltner,  together  with  the  presidents, 
broke  ground  in  a public  ceremony. 

Construction  of  the  new  Library  addi- 
tion should  be  completed  by  the  end  of 
the  year.  The  facility  will  provide  space 
for  individual  study  carrels  and  book- 
shelves as  well  as  library  office  space, 
and  a new  area  for  year-round  use  by 
small  conference  groups  and  workshops. 
Approximately  one  fourth  of  the  projected 
cost  of  $400,000  must  still  be  raised  to 
finish  this  project. 

EMC  President  Reviews 
Sabbatical  and  Goals 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  President 
Myron  S.  Augsburger  has  returned  from 
a six-month  sabbatical  in  Africa  and 
Europe  convinced  that  “Christian  mis- 
sions are  a frontal  involvement  of  the 
overseas  church." 

Augsburger  said  that  EMC  alumni  and 
national  Christians  in  areas  he  visited  all 
spoke  of  a “new  openness  to  the  mes- 
sage of  the  gospel.” 

“At  one  time  many  missionary  person- 
nel were  considered  as  ‘fronts’  for  some 
western  brand  of  nationalism,’  he  said. 
“But  the  colonial  era  ended,  and  the 
critics  saw  these  missionaries  demonstrate 
their  integrity  by  staying  behind  to  per- 
form significant  social  and  spiritual  minis- 
tries.” 

The  Augsburgers  spent  January  through 
mid-May  in  Switzerland.  Augsburger 
prepared  a book  manuscript,  did  research 
in  Anabaptist-Mennonite  history,  and 


took  courses  at  the  University  of  Basel. 
His  wife,  Esther,  prepared  a research 
paper  on  the  Swiss  artist  Paul  Klee. 

"Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  Europeans 
look  at  America  as  a ‘Christian  nation,’  ” 
the  EMC  president  said,  “and  episodes 
like  Watergate  have  shown  them  that 
our  level  of  morality  is  not  where  they 
believed  it  to  be.” 

Augsburger  also  pointed  out  that 
“attributes  traditionally  spoken  of  as  a 
part  of  our  being  Mennonite  — thrift, 
neatness,  and  farming  expertise  — are 
in  fact  cultural  rather  than  religious 
Swiss-German  characteristics  that  have 
been  transported  to  North  America." 

He  went  on  to  underscore  the  "great- 
ness of  what  Cod  is  doing  in  the  church 
across  cultural  lines." 

When  asked  what  goals  he  has  for 
the  next  four  years  of  his  administra- 
tion, effective  July  1,  Augsburger  said 
that  sociology,  anthropology  — especially  as 
it  relates  to  missions — and  Bible  are 
areas  in  the  curriculum  needing  more 
emphasis  in  the  future.  He  also  predicted 
that  the  fine  arts  will  again  “come  to  the 
fore,”  at  EMC. 

“The  declining  interest  in  modern 
languages  concerns  me,"  the  president 
said.  "I’ve  come  back  with  the  conviction 
that  every  EMC  student  should  be  bi- 
lingual— even  if  the  second  language  is 
Pennsylvania  Dutch!” 

“We  can  be  honestly  Mennonite  in  our 
heritage  and  conviction  without  feeling 
threatened  by  other  persons,  and  vice 
versa,  he  added. 

He  also  reported  that  campus  program- 
ming for  1974-75  will  include  special 
observances  of  the  450th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  Mennonite  Church. 

Augsburger  will  be  in  Lausanne,  Switz- 
erland, July  16-25,  to  attend  the  World 
Congress  on  Evangelism.  In  addition  to 
weekend  speaking  engagements,  he  will 
attend  a Council  for  the  Advancement 
of  Small  Colleges  (CASC)  seminar  in 
August.  “Otherwise,  I’ll  be  sticking  fairly 
close  to  campus  and  re-adjusting  to  the 
American  pace,"  he  said. 

GC  Faculty  Take  Sabbatical 
Leave  Assignments 

Nine  Goshen  College  faculty  members 
have  been  granted  sabbatical  leaves  dur- 
ing the  1974-75  school  year,  announced 
J.  Lawrence  Burkholder,  president  of  the 
college. 

C.  Norman  Kraus,  professor  of  religion 
and  director  of  the  Center  for  Disciple- 
ship,  will  have  a sabbatical  next  year 
followed  by  a leave-of-absence  in  1975- 
76.  He  will  be  teaching  in  Japan,  the 
Philippines,  South  Vietnam,  India,  and 
East  Africa.  He  and  his  wife  Ruth 
will  be  working  with  the  Mennonite 
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Board  of  Missions  this  year  and  with  the 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  Peace 
Section  and  the  Eastern  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  in  1975.  They  will  be  in 
Europe  in  1975-76  where  Norman  will 
be  in  special  study. 

J.  R.  Burkholder,  professor  of  religion 
and  director  of  peace  studies,  has  been 
invited  as  visiting  professor  of  social 
ethics  at  the  Seminario  Biblico  Latino- 
americano  in  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  during 
the  winter  and  spring  of  1975.  Burkhold- 
er, his  wife  Susan,  and  their  three 
youngest  children  will  go  to  Costa  Rica 
next  January.  In  July  and  August  they 
plan  to  visit  mission  and  church  activities 
in  Colombia,  Brazil,  Argentina,  and  Bolivia. 

Marion  Wenger,  professor  of  German 
and  chairman  of  the  division  of  language, 
literature  and  line  arts,  will  have  a sab- 
batical next  school  year  followed  by  a 
leave-of-absence  in  1975-76.  During  his 
sabbatical  he  will  work  as  a translation 
consultant  with  the  United  Bible  Societies 
program  in  the  west  African  nation  of 
Ghana.  The  work  will  also  take  him  to 
other  African  countries  where  parts  of  the 
Bible  are  being  translated  into  verna- 
culars. His  wife,  Fran,  and  their  three 
children  are  currently  living  in  Accra, 
Ghana,  where  they  will  be  until  1976. 

John  Oyer,  professor  of  history,  will 
have  a sabbatical  this  coming  school  year, 
followed  by  a leave-of-absence  in  1975- 
76.  He  and  his  wife,  Carol,  will  be  living 
in  Vienna,  Austria,  where  he  will  be 
researching  Anabaptist,  Mennonite,  Re- 
formation, and  medieval  history. 

John  Ingold,  professor  of  physical 
education,  will  be  working  next  spring  and 
summer  to  develop  a stress  and  exercise 
program  to  determine  physical  tolerance 
in  individuals.  He  will  remain  in  Goshen 
during  his  research. 

Mary  Bender,  a professor  of  French, 
will  be  studying  literature,  primarily  20th- 
century  fiction,  next  fall.  She  is  also  plan- 
ning to  study  in  France  next  spring. 

Al  Albrecht,  professor  of  communica- 
tions, will  be  making  recordings  of  Men- 
nonite preaching  to  evaluate  and  describe 
them.  Part  of  his  sabbatical  will  take 
him  to  Philadelphia,  Pa.  where  he  will  be 
researching  Quaker-Mennonite  opposition 
to  slavery  during  the  17th  century'. 

John  Zook,  director  of  admissions,  will 
be  in  a master’s  program  in  counseling 
and  personnel  at  Western  Michigan 
University.  John,  his  wife,  Rosemary,  and 
their  three  children  will  be  living  in 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Lois  Winey,  assistant  professor  of 
business,  plans  to  study  vocational  edu- 
cation in  office  management  and  consumer 
education  next  school  year.  In  addition, 
she  will  be  teaching  on  a limited  basis 
at  the  college. 

Robert  Buschert,  professor  of  physics 


and  director  of  the  Turner  Laboratory, 
will  be  at  the  Euratom  Science  Center 
at  Ispra,  Italy,  an  international  science 
center  established  by  common  market 
countries.  His  research  will  be  related  to 
work  done  at  the  Turner  Lab  at  the  col- 
lege. His  wife,  Joy,  and  their  youngest 
son  will  be  living  in  Italy  in  1974-75. 

In  addition  to  the  faculty  members 
with  sabbatical  plans  for  next  year,  Alan 
Kreider,  an  associate  professor  of  history 
at  the  college,  will  begin  a five-year 


assignment  in  London,  England,  where 
he  will  work  three-fourths  time  with  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  one- 
quarter  time  with  the  college.  He  and 
his  wife,  Eleanor,  will  direct  a house  for 
English  and  international  students  in 
London.  In  addition,  Kreider  will  pastor 
the  London  Mennonite  Fellowship  and 
will  direct  the  London  Mennonite  Centre. 
The  Kreiders  have  been  in  England  since 
1972,  where  Alan  has  been  researching  the 
English  reformation. 
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Youth  Publication  Ceases 

After  ten  years  of  publication  the  Youth 
Messenger  will  be  discontinued  with  the 
July  1974  issue.  At  its  last  meeting  the 
Lancaster  Mennonite  Conference  Bishop 
Board  accepted  the  proposal  of  the  Youth 
Publishing  Committee  to  discontinue  pub- 
lication. 

After  much  careful  thought  and  dis- 
cussion the  committee  agreed  that  they 
could  not  reasonably  expect  a substantial 
increase  in  the  subscription  circulation 
sufficient  to  cover  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing costs  of  printing  and  mailing;  nor  could 
they  expect  the  constituency  to  pay  a 
much  higher  subscription  rate. 

The  committee  further  agreed  that  to 
be  good  stewards  of  church  money  and 
to  avoid  accumulating  a huge  debt  meant 
that  publication  of  the  Youth  Messenger 
would  need  to  cease  rather  abruptly. 

The  Youth  Publishing  Committee 
and  its  staff  wishes  to  thank  the  many 
readers,  writers,  and  supporters  for  mak- 
ing the  ministry  of  Youth  Messenger 
a rewarding  experience. 

A senior  Voluntary  Service  man  or 
couple  with  masonry  skills  is  needed  at 
Lee  Heights  Community  Church,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  beginning  July  15.  Contact 
Vern  Miller,  3554  Hildana  Rd.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio  44120.  Phone:  (216)  991-7553.  Also 
volunteer  workers  by  the  day  are  wel- 
come with  masonry  and  other  construc- 
tion skills. 

A Central  America  Mennonite  Con- 
sultation is  scheduled  for  July  9 
through  12,  at  Pine  Grove  Academy, 
Honduras.  It  is  being  initiated  by  the 
Honduras  Mennonite  Church.  Central 
American  national  churches  and  Men- 
nonite mission  directors  are  invited. 
The  growth  of  the  church  and  leader- 
ship training  both  in  the  past  and  in  the 
future  will  be  considered. 

The  Mennonite  Church  in  South 
Nyanza  has  accepted  the  invitation  to 
start  a village  polytechnic  at  Migori, 
Tanzania.  The  National  Christian  Council 
of  Kenya  and  the  Mennonite  Board  office 


will  be  working  with  them.  To  comple- 
ment this  project,  the  Board  is  looking  for 
instructors  in  mechanics,  masonry,  con- 
struction, and  domestic  science. 

Lois  and  Omar  Stahl,  Eastern  Board 
missionaries  in  Germany,  were  involved  in 
a youth  day  sponsored  by  the  Bavarian 
Mennonite  Mission  recently.  “It  was  a 
day  for  getting  acquainted  and  spiritual 
refueling,”  they  reported.  Lawrence  War- 
kentin,  a Mennonite  Brethren  missionary, 
spoke  on  “Jesus  Power — No  Energy 
Crisis.”  “We  had  three  Nigerians,  two 
Indonesians,  two  Indians,  an  African  from 
Anjouan,  one  person  from  Uruguay  and 
one  from  Germany  with  us  at  the  meet- 
ing,” the  Stahls  reported.  “We  also  have 
follow-up  work  to  do  with  people  who 
accepted  Christ  during  a recent  evan- 
gelistic campaign  in  Munich,”  the  Stahls 
added.  "There  were  463  first-time  deci- 
sions for  Christ  at  the  crusade  and  many 
of  these  were  young  people.” 

The  Voluntary  Service  unit  in  New 
York  City  plans  to  move  to  Sherman 
Avenue,  Bronx,  during  the  month  of  July. 
They  will  live  in  the  building  formerly 
occupied  by  the  Wesley  Newswanger 
family.  The  building  was  purchased  by 
Eastern  Board.  The  former  VS  location 
in  Manhattan  will  be  used  by  the  Morn- 
ing Star  Community. 

John  Miller  will  be  at  the  Dutch  Family 
Festival  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  from  June  28  — 
July  27,  in  a new  play  by  Good,  Isaac 
Gets  a Wife.  Isaac  Gets  a Wife  plays 
Tuesdays  through  Saturdays  at  8:00  p.m. 
Reservations  at  (717)  397-4431. 

Paul  Erb,  of  Scottdale,  Pa.,  will  be 
once  again  spending  a month,  June  26  — 
July  27,  at  the  Dutch  Family  Festival  in 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  where  nine  times  a day  he 
holds  informal  discussions  with  tourists 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  country  about 
the  faith  and  culture  of  Mennonite  and 
Amish.  This  is  his  third  summer  on  the 
staff  at  the  Festival,  where  he  delivers 
short  talks  about  Anabaptist  theology; 
then  answers  hundreds  of  questions  a 
day  about  Mennonite  and  Amish  peo- 
ple’s beliefs  and  lifestyles. 
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Arnold  Roth  has  accepted  the  call  to 
serve  the  College  Church,  Goshen,  Ind., 
as  pastor-shepherding  minister,  beginning 
in  the  summer  of  1975.  The  congrega- 
tion issued  the  call  following  the  vote 
taken  April  28,  according  to  the  chairman 
of  the  elders,  John  Rudy. 

Including  “.  . . and  Charities”  in  the 
legal  name  for  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, Elkhart,  Ind.,  is  no  longer  accurate. 
The  shorter  name  was  adopted  by  the 
Board  at  Mennonite  Church  reorganization 
in  August  1971. 

Burnside  Community  Church  Choir, 

Columbus,  Ohio,  is  available  for  black 
gospel  music  programs.  Interested  con- 
gregations or  schools  may  contact  choir 
director  Eugene  Norris,  269  Claredon  Ave., 
No.  B,  Columbus,  Ohio  43223. 

A new  address  listing  of  overseas  work- 
ers serving  with  the  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  is  available  without  charge 
from  Esther  Graber,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
46514. 

Robert  Witmer,  serving  with  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  in  Paris,  was  guest 
preacher  for  the  French  Mennonite  con- 
gregation at  Suneville  the  last  weekend  in 
May. 

The  four  Spanish-speaking  congrega- 
tions related  to  the  evangelism  board  of 
the  Mennonite  churches  of  Uruguay  are 
sharing  in  a four-month  course  for  prep- 
aration of  leaders.  Teachers  in  weekly 
study  sessions,  held  at  La  Floresta  in 
Montevideo,  are  Frank  Byler,  John  Driver, 
Henry  Dueck,  Dan  Miller,  and  Milka  Rin- 
dzinski. 

Eight  High-Aim  students  graduated 
from  four  different  Mennonite  high  schools 
this  spring,  making  a total  of  17  High- 
Aim  graduates  since  the  program  began 
in  1968.  According  to  Lupe  Garcia,  director 
of  High-Aim,  all  eight  ’74  graduates 
are  anticipating  entering  college  some- 
time in  the  fall.  Several  have  already 
applied  to  Mennonite  colleges. 

Glen  Hershey,  a VSer  in  Boise,  Idaho, 
wrote  an  article  in  the  spring  Missionary 
Evangel  about  the  vision  of  a functioning 
church  in  Boise.  “VS  was  introduced,”  he 
said,  “not  to  directly  implement,  but  to 
be  supportive  of  this  goal.”  Glen 
describes  the  life  of  the  Boise  Fellowship 
as  a growing  and  healthy  church  in  a 
community  where  many  have  been  disen- 
chanted with  the  structured  church.  One 
such  person,  he  said,  convinced  a neighbor 
to  come  to  a fellowship  meeting  “because 
it  isn’t  like  a regular  church  service.” 
To  Glen  these  meetings  have  been 
meaningful  and  have  given  him  a sense 
of  vision  for  Boise.  “We  see  many  pos- 
sibilities for  the  future,”  he  said  “With 
VS  as  a young  and  changing  organiza- 
tion we  feel  a need  in  Boise  for  an 
older,  more  permanent  person  — someone 
in  an  organizing  role  who  can  relate  to 


the  community  and  participate  in  the 
fellowship.” 

The  1974  Summer  Graduate  Seminar 

sponsored  by  Mennonite  Student  Ser- 
vices has  been  canceled  because  of  limited 
applications. 

Sebsebe  Samantar,  formerly  John 
Powell,  a founding  partner  of  Nexus  Cor- 
poration, Elkhart,  Ind.,  began  work  with 
the  new  company  on  June  1 as  secretary 
and  home  building  consultant.  The  com- 
pany specializes  in  custom-built  houses. 
Nexus  Corporation  has  completed  con- 
struction of  eight  houses  in  Elkhart  since 
its  formation  in  August  1973.  The  com- 
pany emphasizes  customer  service  in  its 
name  — “people  coming  together  for  a 
common  purpose.” 

Making  practical,  inspirational  material 
available  to  persons  “on  the  go”  to  en- 
rich their  lives  — that’s  the  objective 
of  Choice  Audiobooks  being  produced  by 
Mennonite  Broadcasts.  "Choice  Audio- 
books offer  opportunities  for  personal 
enrichment  to  persons  who  can’t  find 
enough  time  to  read  — persons  traveling 
or  doing  household  work,”  commented 
Lowell  Hertzler,  literature  production 
coordinator  for  Mennonite  Broadcasts. 


The  old  log  meetinghouse  at  Byerland. 


The  250th  anniversary,  marking  the 
founding  of  the  Byerland  Mennonite  con- 
gregation, will  be  observed  on  June  29 
and  30.  The  two  days  will  be  filled  with 
speaking  assignments,  singing,  and  a com- 
munity tour  of  historic  places  on  Satur- 
day afternoon.  The  original  log  meeting- 
house, built  in  1748,  stands  diagonally 
across  the  road  from  the  present  church 
building,  and  this  will  also  be  a high- 
light of  the  commemoration.  A twelve- 
chapter  booklet  has  been  prepared  con- 
taining historic  information  on  the 
religious  and  daily  life  of  the  community. 
These  books  will  be  available  at  the 
anniversary  meeting. 

An  intensive  program  of  instruction 
in  arts  and  crafts  is  being  held  at  Penn 
Alps,  Grantsville,  Md.,  during  the  summer 
months.  The  services  of  15  highly  qualified 
instructors  have  been  secured  for  a diver- 
sified program  of  some  15  courses  and 
workshops  to  be  conducted  throughout 
the  summer  and  early  fall  in  three  build- 


ings and  also  on  the  Penn  Alps  grounds 
(in  favorable  weather).  Lodging  is  avail- 
able in  the  Grantsville  area.  For  further 
information,  write  Penn  Alps,  Inc.,  Grants- 
ville, Md.  21536,  or  call  (301)  895-5171. 

Special  meetings:  Paul  M.  Roth,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  will  speak  at  a Sunday 
School  Meditations  Banquet  at  Camp 
Tel-Hai,  Honey  Brook,  Pa.,  July  27. 

New  members  by  baptism:  four  at 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.;  one  at  Harrisonville, 
Mo. 

The  correct  telephone  number  for 
John  E.  Heyerly,  Protection,  Kan.,  is 
(316)622-4621. 

If  all  goes  well  the  first  volume  of  the 
history  of  Mennonites  in  Canada  will  be 
published  in  the  fall  of  1974.  It  will  be 
the  major  publishing  event  of  the  Menno- 
nite centennial.  A contract  was  signed  in 
Waterloo,  Ont.,  on  May  14  by  represen- 
tatives of  the  Macmillan  Company  of 
Canada  and  the  Joint  Committee  of  Men- 
nonite Historical  Societies.  Nov.  1 was 
projected  as  the  publication  date.  There 
could  be  delays,  however,  the  publisher 
advised,  due  to  uncertainties  in  the  supply 
of  paper  and  other  unknowns  of  the  mar- 
ketplace. 

readers  say 

Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  comment 
on  printed  articles. 

I have  been  reading  the  controversy  on  — 
and  by  — the  anonymous  Menno  B.  Hurd,  in 
the  past  issues.  Now  I have  received  the  Mar. 
12  issue  with  another  inclusion  from  the  same 
pen. 

Regarding  the  first  half  of  " Menno’ s Opinion,” 
I had  no  quarrel.  Indeed,  his  four  points  on  the 
usual  reasons  for  ignoring  biblical  instruction  I 
found  sympathy  with.  However,  after  that,  the 
tide  turned,  and  the  rest  of  the  article  I found 
exasperating. 

Interesting  enough,  as  it  brought  once  more 
to  the  surface,  unconsciously,  the  really  serious 
lack  of  strength  and  witness  in  many  Mennonites 
caused  by  a powerful  self-criticism  and  lack  of 
understanding  of  the  responsibility  of  not  only 
their  faith,  but  their  heritage.  1 reject,  totally, 
the  assumption  that  we  have  empty  reservoirs, 
except  those  areas  needing  deeper  levels  of 
living  water,  necessitating  deeper  channels  for 
it  to  flow. 

As  a Christian  who  searched  for  30  years  to 
find  believers  with  whom  I could  totally  identify, 
in  full  and  free  agreement  and  love,  perhaps  I 
can  see  a little  more  clearly,  as  an  adopted 
Mennonite,  and  take  great  exception  to  the 
paragraph  stating  that  we  can  take  comfort  from 
the  minority  Afro-American  group  today,  who 
“felt  at  one  time  the  need  to  imitate  whites 
in  hair,  clothing,  speech,  lifestyle  in  general . . ." 
as  the  inference  is,  presumably,  that  we  are  do- 
ing the  same.  “Today  they  take  pride  in  their 
minority  traits.  They  do  not  hesitate  to  be  dif- 
ferent.' I would  immediately  point  out  that  all 
Christians,  if  they  live  in  love,  are  — whether 
they  know  it  or  not  — supremely  different,  and 
above  all  law.  Indeed  Christ  answered  just  such 
a situation  by  the  law  to  end  all  laws,  and  all 
petty  arguments.  “Love  the  Lord  thy  God.  . . . 
[And]  tnv  neighbour  as  thyself.  On  these  two 
commandments  hang  all  the  law  and  the  proph- 
ets.” 

By  pointing  out  the  minority  traits,  I believe 
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he  means  the  traditionally  accepted  Mennonite 
way  of  life  so  many  people  automatically  think 
of  in  terms  of  outward  appearance,  modesty, 
quietness,  keeping  oneself  pure  (in  whichever 
way  the  particular  group  interprets  the  Scrip- 
ture). I prefer  to  dwell  on  the  growing  outreach 
and  breadth  of  vision,  that  shows  the  life  of 
the  Spirit  still  stirring  in  our  midst.  1 would 
pray,  in  this  unhappy,  violent,  love-starved 
world,  that  the  passionate  vision  of  the  early 
Mennonites  could  be  reawakened  to  give  new 
vitality  and  purpose  to  our  pure,  Christlike 
heritage.  The  early  Mennonites  who  were 
inspired  by  the  Spirit,  and  totally  confident  in 
their  beliefs,  suffered  — many  of  them  — persecu- 
tion, isolation,  rejection,  and  death.  Not  that  their 
descendants  should  develop  inbred  “traits,”  but 
that  the  life  of  love  in  Christ  should  fill  the 
world. 

I feel  they  would  almost  despair  to  hear  the 
arguments  and  see  the  attitudes  and  objections 
raised  nowadays  regarding  our  fears  of  being 
“sullied"  by  the  world.  1 am  glad  Menno  B. 
Hurd  mentions  love  in  his  last  paragraph  even 
though  it  is  only  to  state  that  we  should  “live 
together  in  love.”  As  a people  blessed  by  God 
with  the  heritage  of  a faith  that  provides  all  the 
material  for  a full  and  profitable  life,  a faith 
that  works  in  many  areas  of  love  and  outreach, 
for  His  sake  let  us  acknowledge  and  accept  with 
praise  and  true  humility  how  blessed  as  a people 
we  are  and  propagate,  not  ourselves,  but  our 
blessing.  After  so  many  years  of  searching,  1, 
and  many  others,  found  in  the  soul  of  the  Men- 
nonite people  a faith  that  in  spite  of  various  un- 
necessary restrictions,  has  retained  a purity  and 
simplicity  and  a beauty  above  all  others.  If  I 
find  one  dangerous  weakness,  I would  say  that 
the  Mennonites  undervalue,  disastrously,  the 
importance  of  this. 

They  are  so  obsessed  with  being  humble  and 
modest  (sometimes  for  self-gratification  perhaps?) 
that  they  are  unconsciously  denying  the  great 
blessing  they  have  been  given  in  trust  (due  to 
the  supreme  sacrifice  of  our  forefathers)  — that 
of  being  a people  holding  a storehouse  of  es- 
sential food  in  a starving  world.  We  are  a peo- 
ple holding,  as  it  were,  in  barns,  a wealth  of  the 
love  and  peace  of  God,  while  loneliness  and 
violence  are  rampant. 

We  need  to  find  a voice  for  God  that  will  be- 
come one  of  our  traits,  a boldness  in  action  that 
will  become  traditionally  Mennonite.  We  need 
to  dare  to  release  the  Spirit,  and  to  unlock  our 
barns.  We  need  to  stop  this  petty,  narrow 
criticism  and  start  opening  up  a contagious  joy 
in  God's  trust  in  us  — His  patience  with  us. 
— Phyllis  M.  Rogers,  Cornwall,  England 

o o o 

I just  want  to  say,  “Thanks,  I needed  that,”  in 
reference  to  the  excellent  article,  “Spirituality 
and  Social  Concern,”  by  Ronald  J.  Sider  (Apr. 
23).  It  was  a real  blessing!  — Lupe  De  Leon, 
Jr.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


At  one  point  1 had  some  trouble  in  reading 
the  interview  with  Richard  C.  Detweiler  (On 
What  Level  Are  Decisions  Made?  June  4).  My 
difficulty  came  from  the  way  the  two  charts  were 
fitted  into  the  text.  Not  until  1 came  to  the 
second  chart,  on  the  last  page,  did  I realize 
what  the  caption  under  the  first  chart  meant. 
And  I tried  to  apply  the  first  sentence  following 
the  first  chart  to  the  chart,  and  that  did  not  fit. 
It  seems  the  difficulty  would  be  avoided  by 
seeing  the  two  charts  together,  with  the  first 
one  probably  at  the  top  of  column  one  on  the 
last  page.  — Paul  Erb,  Scottdale,  Pa. 

Editor’s  Note:  Sorry  about  the  confusion.  Other 
readers  who  had  trouble  at  this  point  may  note 
that  one  sentence  from  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion above  appears  under  the  first  chart  and 
could  mistakenly  be  read  as  part  of  the  cap- 
tion. 


births 

"Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord"  (Psalm  127:3) 

Frederick,  Harold  and  Carol  Ann  (Ruth), 
Lansdale,  Pa.,  second  son,  Brandon  Scott,  May  9, 
1974. 

Gerber,  David  and  Fern  (Yoder),  Wooster. 
Ohio,  second  daughter,  Linda  Marie,  May  31, 
1974. 

Heatwole,  Eldon  and  Sharon  (Yoder),  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  first  child,  Shelly  Lyn,  June  3,  1974. 

King,  David  L.  and  Marie  (Gantz),  Belle- 
fontaine,  Ohio,  third  son,  Tyler  James,  Mar.  8, 
1974. 

Kroeker,  David  and  Laurie  (Obermyer), 
Ontario,  Calif.,  first  child,  Paul  Anthony,  Mar.  12, 
1974. 

Nussbaum,  Delmar  and  Janet  (Beyeler),  Orr- 
ville,  Ohio,  first  child,  Todd  Jay,  May  29,  1974. 

Plank,  R.  Eugene  and  Connie  (Powers),  Belle- 
fontaine,  Ohio,  second  child,  first  son,  Jeffrey  John, 
Feb.  19,  1974. 

Rediger,  Kevin  and  Carolyn  (Schrock),  Salem, 
Ore.,  first  child,  Connie  Rae,  June  4,  1974. 

Smith,  Carl  and  Jeanne  (Forsha),  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  second  son,  Craig  Brandon,  May  26,  1974. 

Stamm,  James  and  Susan  (Reeb),  Benson,  111., 
second  child,  first  daughter,  Shana  Susanne,  Apr. 
26,  1974. 

Villareal,  Savis  and  Bonnie  (King),  Corpus 
Christi,  Tex.,  first  child,  Michael  Joseph,  June  2, 
1974. 

Weaver,  Leon  and  Nancy  ( ),  Norco, 

Calif.,  first  child,  Christopher  Carroll,  Apr.  6,  1974. 

Yoder,  Herbert  L.  and  Janet  (Schrader),  West 
Liberty,  Ohio,  fourth  daughter,  Heidi  Jo,  May 
23,  1974. 

Yoder,  John  and  Mary  (Bender),  Streetsboro, 
Ohio,  second  daughter,  Melissa  Mae,  May  13, 
1974. 


marriages 

May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes  estab- 
lished by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six  months' 
free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to 
those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald  if  the 
address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Armstrong  — Stutzman.  — Gary  Armstrong 
and  Darla  Stutzman,  both  of  Milford,  Neb., 
Bellwood  cong.,  by  Herbert  L.  Yoder,  May  25, 
1974. 

Barkley  — Wainwright.  — Richard  H. 
Barkley,  Jr.,  Conemaugh,  Pa.,  Church  of  the 
Brethren,  and  Doris  Louise  Wainwright,  Johns- 
town, Pa.,  Headrick  cong.,  by  Kenneth  Hershey 
and  Ernest  L.  Heller,  May  18,  1974. 

Gee  — Ashby.  — Robert  Gee,  Hagersville, 
Ont.,  Rainham  cong.,  and  Cynthia  Ashby,  Hamil- 
ton, Ont.,  St.  Timothy  Anglican,  by  Cyril  K. 
Gingerich,  June  1,  1974. 

Hershberger  — Miller.  — Nelson  Dale 
Hershberger,  Kalona,  Iowa,  and  Sue  Ann  Miller, 
Wayland,  Iowa,  at  the  Kalona  Mennonite  Church, 
by  Dean  Swartzendruber,  June  1,  1974. 

Leichty  — Graber.  — Norman  Leichty, 
Wayland,  Iowa,  Bethel  cong.,  and  Marilyn  Graber, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa,  First  Mennonite  cong.,  by  Wil- 
lard Leichty,  father  of  the  groom,  May  19,  1974. 

Martin  — Eichelberger.  — Barry  R.  Martin 
and  June  K.  Eichelberger,  both  of  Greencastle, 
Pa.,  Cedar  Grove  cong.,  by  Nelson  L.  Martin 
assisted  by  Dennis  R.  Kuhns,  June  1,  1974. 

Neuenschwander  — Briskey.  — Loren 
Neuenschwander,  Sonnenberg  cong.,  Kidron, 
Ohio,  and  Darlene  Briskey,  Canan  Station  cong., 
Altoona,  Pa.,  by  Ray  Himes  and  William 
Briskey,  father  of  the  bride,  May  25,  1974. 

Schlabach  — Jantzi.  — John  Schlabach, 
Sunnyslope  cong.,  and  Sharon  Jantzi,  Bethany 
Bible  Church,  both  of  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  by  David 
W.  Mann,  May  17, 1974. 


obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  those  who  are  bereaved. 

Graber,  Jacob  R.,  son  of  Peter  and  Marie 
(Roth)  Graber,  was  born  at  Washington,  111., 
Dec.  9,  1910;  died  at  Eureka  Hospital,  Eureka, 
111.,  Apr.  24,  1974;  aged  63  y.  4 m.  13  d.  On 
Dec.  15,  1945,  he  was  married  to  Rose  Eigsti, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  son 
(Henry),  4 brothers  (Clarence,  Chris,  Peter,  and 
Emanuel),  and  one  sister  (Elsie  Sutton).  He  was 
a member  of  the  Roanoke  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Apr. 
27,  in  charge  of  Percy  Gerig;  interment  in  the 
church  cemetery. 

May,  Hettie  B.,  daughter  of  Daniel  and 
Sarah  (Shope)  Kohr,  was  born  in  Swatara  Twp., 
Dauphin  Co.,  Pa.,  Apr.  10,  1900;  died  of  cancer 
at  the  Lancaster  (Pa.)  General  Hospital,  May  20, 
1974;  aged  74  y.  1 m.  10  d.  On  Mar.  15,  1927, 
she  was  married  to  Curtis  W.  May,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  5 children  (Edna  E.  — Mrs. 
LeRoy  Shirk,  Curtis  W.,  Jr.,  Erma  G.  — Mrs. 
Raymond  Gruber,  Betty  Jane — Mrs.  William 
R.  Eisenhour,  and  Mervin  D.).  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Bossier  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Boyer  Funeral  Home, 
Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  May  23,  in  charge  of  Martin 
R.  Kraybill  and  Harlan  M.  Hoover;  interment  in 
Shope  Cemetery. 

Snyder,  Hannah,  daughter  of  Wesley  and 
Lydia  (Heckendorn)  Sitler,  was  born  in  Waterloo 
County,  Sept.  30,  1909;  died  at  Martin’s  Rest 
Home,  Elmira,  Ont.,  Apr.  24,  1974;  aged  64  y. 
6 m.  25  d.  On  Jan.  26,  1932,  she  was  married 
to  Melvin  M.  Snyder,  who  preceded  her  in  death 
in  1973.  Surviving  are  one  son  (Paul)  and  6 
grandchildren.  She  was  preceded  in  death  by 
one  son  (Stanley).  She  was  a member  of  the 
Glen  Allan  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Apr.  26,  in  charge  of 
Ray  Erb  and  Nelson  Martin;  interment  in  the 
church  cemetery. 

Willouer,  Henry  L.,  son  of  Nathaniel  and 
Katie  (Lewis)  Willouer,  was  born  in  Montgomery 
Co.,  Pa.,  May  4,  1884;  died  at  Souderton,  Pa., 
May  27,  1974;  aged  90  y.  23  d.  On  Jan.  26, 
1907,  he  was  married  to  Alice  Mininger,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  5 children  (Howard 
M.,  Katie  M.  — Mrs.  Raymond  Allebach,  Edith 
— Mrs.  Melvin  Freed,  Florence  — Mrs.  Norman 
Trauger,  and  Leroy  M.),  24  grandchildren,  59 
great-grandchildren,  one  great-great-grandchild, 
and  one  brother  (Aaron  L.).  He  was  a member 
of  the  Salford  Mennonite  Church,  where  services 
were  held  on  June  1,  in  charge  of  Willis  Miller, 
John  Ruth,  and  Clayton  Swartzentruber;  inter- 
ment in  the  church  cemetery. 


Cover  picture  by  Richard  E.  Johnson;  p.  522  by  Jan 
Gleysteen. 


calendar 

Northwest  Conference  annual  sessions  at  Birch  Bay 
Camp,  Cooking  Lake,  Alta.,  July  12-14. 

South  Central  Mennonite  Conference,  Hydro,  Okla., 
July  19-21. 

Region  I Meeting,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  July  23-26. 

Virginia  Conference,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  July  25-28. 

Region  111  Convention,  Milford,  Neb.,  July  26-28. 

Allegheny  Conference  annual  meeting,  Scottdale,  Pa., 
Aug.  1-3. 

Region  II  Meeting,  Southeast  Idaho,  Aug.  2-4. 

Iowa-Nebraska  District  Conference  at  First  Mennonite 
Church,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  Aug.  6-8. 

Region  V Meeting,  Christopher  Dock  High  School, 
Lansdale,  Pa.,  Aug.  8-10. 

Region  IV  Meeting,  Elida,  Ohio,  Aug.  16,  17. 

Centennial  Mennonite  Festival,  Wichita,  Kan.,  Oct. 
11-13. 

Assembly  75,  in  Central  Illinois,  Aug.  5-10, 1975. 
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Muslim  Missionaries 

A Swedish  Lutheran  theologian  who 
has  studied  Islam  in  many  parts  of  Africa, 
Dr.  Gunnar  Hasselbatt  from  Mekane 
Yesus  Seminary,  has  predicted  that  Arab 
oil-producing  nations  will  finance  in- 
creasing Muslim  missionary  activity  across 
the  continent.  Such  money  is  already 
flowing  from  Saudi  Arabia,  Egypt, 
Libya,  Algeria,  and  Tunisia  into  sub- 
Sahara  Africa,  according  to  reports. 

Mortgages  Church  to  Aid  College 

Members  of  First  United  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Huron,  S.D.,  have  voted  to 
mortgage  the  church  for  $150,000  and 
give  that  amount  to  Huron  College,  a 
United  Presbyterian-related  college. 

Dr.  David  Buchanan,  chairman  of  the 
college’s  board  of  trustees,  said  the 
church’s  gift  has  made  it  possible  for  the 
school  to  raise  its  attainment  goal  of 
$300,000.  This  amount  was  needed,  he 
said,  to  assure  the  college’s  continuity 
with  a balanced  budget  for  this  year 
and  the  1974-75  school  year.  It  also 
assures  the  college  of  a $25,000  challenge 
gift. 

Pastor  Ronald  Gustafson  said  he  hoped 
the  “sacrificial  act”  of  the  church  would 
challenge  others  to  respond  with  sup- 
port in  the  areas  of  giving  and  leader- 
ship. 

Urges  Red  Cross  Action 
on  Prisoners 

The  Minnesota  Council  on  Religion  and 
Race  urged  the  American  Red  Cross,  on 
the  eve  of  its  national  convention  in 
Minneapolis,  to  concern  itself  with  the 
plight  of  200,000  civilian  political  pris- 
oners being  held  in  South  Vietnamese 
detention  camps. 

It  asked  the  American  Red  Cross  to 
call  upon  the  International  Red  Cross 
“to  continue  and  intensify  its  efforts  to 
gain  access  to  civilian  detention  camps 
in  South  Vietnam.” 

Episcopal  Bishop  Philip  F.  McNairy, 
president  of  the  Minnesota  Council  on 
Religion  and  Race,  said  the  Paris  agree- 
ment ending  the  war  in  Vietnam 
provided  that  Red  Cross  teams  were  to 
inspect  detention  camps.  “Unfortunately,” 
he  said,  “the  Red  Cross  had  to  suspend 
inspections  two  years  ago  when  the 
Thieu  government  in  South  Vietnam 
refused  open  access  to  the  camps  and 
would  not  allow  Red  Cross  representa- 
tives to  speak  freely  with  prisoners.” 


Tie  Alternative  Service 
To  Amnesty 

A preliminary  count  shows  that  almost 
half  of  United  Methodists  responding  to 
a poll  taken  by  the  Western  Pennsylvania 
Annual  Conference  favor  amnesty  for  men 
willing  to  perform  alternative  service. 

The  survey  was  taken  as  a result  of  a 
widespread  study  of  the  question  of 
amnesty,  related  to  the  Indochina  war, 
mandated  by  the  1972  session  of  the  con- 
ference. Four  options  were  given  to 
responders: 

— 48.53  percent  of  the  13,772  persons 
voting  in  local  churches  favored  the  op- 
tion of  allowing  amnesty  for  those  willing 
to  perform  alternative  humanitarian  ser- 
vice. 

— Broad  and  general  amnesty  was 
favored  by  8.39  percent. 

— 29.46  percent  favored  full  prosecu- 
tion and  no  leniency  (no  amnesty). 

— Specific  paroles  on  an  individual 
basis  were  favored  by  9.93  percent. 

Would  Reduce  Second-Class 
Mail  Costs 

The  U.S.  Senate  has  passed  a bill 
which  would  significantly  reduce  the 
impact  of  scheduled  postal  rate  increases 
for  nonprofit  users  of  second-class 
mail. 

Under  the  postal  rate  increases  which 
went  into  effect  in  1971,  the  increases 
were  to  be  “phased  in”  over  a 10-year- 
period.  The  proposed  bill  would  lessen 
the  impact  by  giving  nonprofit  users 
an  additional  six  years  to  “phase  in” 
the  increase. 

Several  Senators  expressed  the  need 
for  a stronger  bill.  Sen.  Gaylord  Nelson 
(D.-Wis.)  said  the  measure  which  was 
passed  “does  not  go  far  enough  to  re- 
move the  threat”  to  the  quality  and  even 
survival  of  “small  periodicals  and  in- 
dependent journals  of  opinion.”  He 
quoted  the  publisher  of  a small  periodical 
as  saying  that  the  bill  would  merely 
“mean  postponement  of  the  death  sen- 
tence.” 


Bob  Jones  University 
Planning  Court  Action 

Bob  Jones  University,  an  independent 
fundamentalist  school,  will  initiate  new 
court  proceedings  against  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  in  an  effort  to  regain 
its  tax  exemption. 

Dr.  Bob  Jones,  III,  president  of  the 


university,  announced  the  decision  in  the 
wake  of  a ruling  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  that  the  university  is  immediately 
subject  to  taxation  even  though  it  is 
carrying  on  legal  action  against  the  IRS. 

In  1970,  the  IRS  questioned  the  tax- 
exempt  status  of  Bob  Jones  University 
because  of  the  school’s  policy  of  denying 
admission  to  black  students.  Before  the 
IRS  took  action  against  the  university, 
the  school  brought  suit  in  federal  district 
court  asking  for  an  injunction  to  prevent 
the  IRS  from  taking  action.  Although  the 
court  granted  the  injunction,  its  ruling 
was  reversed  by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Fourth  District.  The  univer- 
sity then  appealed  to  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court. 

Guerrillas  Kidnap  Mission  Nurse 

An  American  missionary  nurse  serving 
in  northern  Ethiopia  has  been  kidnapped 
by  four  armed  guerrillas  who  were  seek- 
ing medical  aid,  according  to  reports. 

Mrs.  Deborah  Dortzbach,  24,  was  ab- 
ducted (May  28)  from  the  American 
Evangelical  Mission  Hospital  in  Ghinda, 
where  she  and  her  husband,  Carl,  have 
been  serving  as  missionaries  of  the 
Orthodox  Presbyterian  Church. 

A Dutch  nurse.  Miss  Anna  Strikwerda, 
was  killed  when  she  apparently  resisted 
the  abductors.  State  Department  reports 
said  the  raiding  party  first  attempted  to 
take  some  of  the  native  nurses  at  the 
hospital,  but  then  seized  Mrs.  Dortzbach 
and  Miss  Strikwerda. 

Urge  Recognition  of  Indian  Treaties 

Representatives  of  26  American  Baptist 
Churches  of  the  Twin  Cities  area  have 
adopted  a statement  urging  self-deter- 
mination for  American  Indians  and  call- 
ing on  the  U.S.  government  to  honor 
treaties  signed  with  them.  They  also 
urged  that  “tangible  assistance”  be  given 
Indians  on  trial  in  Sioux  Falls,  S.D.,  and 
in  St.  Paul  “so  that  they  might  be 
adequately  defended.” 

They  called  on  judges  and  juries  in 
the  trial  to  give  “fair  attention”  to  the 
charges  made  against  the  Indians,  to  the 
government  treaties  with  Indians,  and 
to  “the  larger  injustices  and  inhumani- 
ties endured  by  American  Indians. 

“In  its  mission  in  proclaiming  the  gospel, 
the  church  must  now  choose  to  stand 
alongside  the  American  Indians  in  their 
quest  for  justice  and  self-determination,” 
the  statement  said. 
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God's  Field  am 

“The  foundation  is  laid,  namely  Jesus  Christ,  and  no  one 
can  lay  any  other”  (1  Cor.  3:11,  Moffatt  translation). 

How  do  you  speak  of  the  church  in  terms  that  are 
colorful  and  easy  to  understand?  Paul  in  1 Corinthians 
uses  two  figures  of  speech  which  still  come  through 
sharply  after  two  millennia.  In  quick  sequence  he  refers 
to  the  church  at  Corinth  as  God’s  field  and  as  God’s 
building. 

The  problem  he  was  fighting,  it  is  good  to  remember, 
was  division  in  the  congregation.  Perhaps  no  church 
problem  is  more  durable  than  this  one.  If  so,  how  do  Paul’s 
characterizations  help  us  to  understand  and  work  at  this 
problem? 

Paul  brings  in  the  idea  of  the  church  as  a field  to  show 
that  factions  attached  to  one  leader  or  another  are  follow- 
ing illusions.  For  leaders  in  the  church  are  simply  farmers 
who  plant  and  water.  Even  more  than  agriculture  itself, 
the  growth  of  the  seed  of  the  gospel  is  a mystery  in  the 
hands  of  God,  who  Himself  makes  the  church  grow.  So 
leaders  are  to  be  honored,  but  not  to  be  taken  too  seri- 
ously. Indeed  none  of  them  is  sufficiently  important  to 
merit  founding  a faction  on  his  behalf. 

To  speak  of  the  church  as  a building  brings  other 
emphases  to  the  fore.  As  a builder,  the  church  leader  is 
expected  to  use  good  materials  and  do  careful  work.  But 
any  leader  working  in  Corinth  should  not  try  to  put  down 
a new  foundation,  says  Paul,  for  he  has  already  taken  care 
of  this.  The  foundation  is  Jesus  Christ,  “and  no  one  can  lay 
any  other.” 
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verse  or  Menno  aimons.  u is  quoted  on  me  oase  of  the 
monument  erected  in  his  memory  at  Witmarsum,  Holland. 
Why  should  Jesus  be  considered  the  foundation  of  the 
church?  What  difference  does  it  make? 

Jesus  is  the  foundation  in  Paul’s  thinking  (and  ours)  be- 
cause He  is  the  revelation  of  God  bringing  in  a new  order, 
and  in  Paul’s  time  it  really  was  quite  new.  Today  the 
church  seems  at  times  to  be  an  old  order.  In  seeking  for 
renewal  of  the  church,  we  remind  ourselves  as  Paul  told 
the  Corinthians  that  the  foundation  is  Christ  and  the 
building  belongs  to  God.  An  organization  set  on  any 
other  base  may  be  impressive,  but  it  is  not  Christian. 
The  good  news  which  Paul  proclaimed  was  that  loyalty 
to  Christ  overshadowed  all  other  loyalties.  The  followers 
of  Christ  became  the  temple  of  God,  in  whom  according  to 
the  new  order,  the  Spirit  of  God  is  at  home. 

If  Jesus  is  the  foundation  of  all  church  building,  the 
privileges  and  loyalties  which  divide  people  into  separate 
groups  are  overshadowed.  Indeed  the  most  pervasive 
problems  haunting  mankind  are  suspicion  of  one  another 
and  divided  loyalties.  Paul’s  solution  is  to  leave  these 
loyalties  all  behind  and  accept  Jesus  as  Savior  and  founda- 
tion. Paul’s  vision  is  that  this  can  bring  us  all  together. 
The  Tower  of  Babel  which  brought  confusion  and  enmity 
is  replaced  by  the  church  where  there  is  harmony  because 
all  are  one  in  Christ. 

It  is  a great  vision  and  we  too  often  see  it  only  dimly. 
Too  few  attempt  to  carry  it  out. 


The  Day  of  the  Fast 


People  in  our  town  were  called  upon  to  fast  for  a day 
and  give  a special  offering  for  relief  of  the  starving.  In 
our  small  congregation,  this  brought  in  some  $300  for  the 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  famine  effort.  It  also  brought 
the  occasion  to  reflect  on  the  place  of  food  in  our  lives. 

What  do  you  do  with  the  time  when  you  don’t  eat? 
Members  of  one  family  went  for  a-  walk  in  town  and 
viewed  special  exhibits  in  the  store  windows.  My  wife  and 
I went  for  a long  bicycle  ride  followed  by  a long  walk.  We 
might  well  have  done  these  anyhow,  but  the  fast  made 
them  seem  more  necessary. 

It  came  clearer  to  me  that  eating  is  an  occasion  for  a 


family  to  be  together.  Without  a meal  our  family  had  no 
convenient  reason  to  sit  together  and  talk.  Though  the  fast 
was  no  real  hardship  for  me  (I  drank  tea  and  nibbled  a 
bit)  it  highlighted  the  fact  that  food  and  eating  may  be- 
come a habit  after  the  order  of  other  bad  habits.  And 
by  evening  I found  myself  anticipating  the  next  day. 

Fasting  and  reflection  are  luxuries  open  to  those  who 
have  enough  of  food.  For  those  who  are  starving,  the  fast 
is  not  a spiritual  discipline,  nor  is  it  likely  that  there  will 
be  a mood  for  reflection.  There  is  only  pain  and  progres- 
sive despair,  for  the  basic  sustenance  of  life  has  been  re- 
moved. — Daniel  Hertzler 
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